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Voyages and Travels, 


CONSISTING OF 


Authentic WRITERs in our own Tongue, which have 
not before been collected in Engliſh, or have only been abridged 
in other Collections. | 

And continued with 

Others of Note, that have publiſhed HIS TOoRIES, Voryacts, 

TRAVELS, JOURNALS or DisCOVERIES in other Nations and 


Languages, 


RELATING T 0 


Any Part of the ConTiNtnT of ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, 
EUROPE, or the ISLANDS thereof, from the earlieſt Account to the 
_ preſent Time. . 
DIGESTED 


According to the P A RTS of the WORLD, to which they particularly relate: 
| WITH | 


HisToricar InTRODUucTIONS to each AccounT, where thought neceſſary, contain- 
ing either the LIVES of their AUTHORS, or what elſe could be diſcovered 
and was ſuppoſed capable of entertaining and informing the curious Reavpzr, 


| SY And with great Variety of 
Cours, ProspECTs, Ruins, Mars, and CHARTS. 
: 1 COMPILED 
From the curious and valuable LIBRARY of the late 


EARL Of OXFORD. 
Interſperſed and illuſtrated with NOTE 8, | 


CONTAINING, 


Either a GENERAL Account of the DiscoveRy of thoſe CouxrRIES, or an 
Abſtract of their HisTorR1es, GovzxNM ENT, TRADE, RRLIOION, Ec collected 
from ORIGINAL PAPERS, LETTERS, CHARTERS, LETTERS PATENTS, AcTs 
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HE care of men flies to the 
W Indies, and all the eaſt, to 
Veel for drugs and remedies 


» which may purge the body 
from thoſe 45 which do 


if it: An 


region, examples, the which expoſed to the 
view of the publick, may, in imitating them, 
purge many diſorders, and in time cure men's 
minds of the paſſions which trouble them. 


© NFB this labour 
drawing — hiſtories of the lite , 


nor diſſembling to hold the Place of friendſhip, 


nor favour to rob virtue of her honours and 
rewards, Flatterers are ſo baniſhed, that 
never any monarch of China had any cauſe, 
like unto that prince of the antiquity corrup- 
ted by delights, to bind them to a, wheel, ta 
waſh their foul mouths in the water, and to 
expreſs, in turning them about, tht inconſtancy 
of their baſe praftice. Theſe courtiers do not 
truſt the weight of their proſperities to ſuch 
weak ſupports, as the elephant doth the weight 


That which hath drawn me to the texture of ef his body to a tree half ſawed in ſunder 


this work, are the rare and eminent qualities 
of the ſpirits of China, who, in the parti- 
cular world avberein they are inclaſed, furniſh 
wiſgcaunſeli, and trut" maxims_ta reform the 


dem of other nations. Their hiſto 4 
; te ben l mg being as Tr er? a 


and ready to fall: The felicities which they 
enjoy have for a ſolid foundation, the baſis of 
their virtues: He ſhall not ſee, by the courſe 
of the inconſtancies þ rules in other places, 
this 4 i cours to change its countenance of ten, 
ani Ite unto Mida altar, to be. A, 


in this little work, deſcribes them the means; pure gold, ſometimes of ordinary ſtone; the 


the truth whereof will be leſs offenſive in our 
days, than that which we might have made 


order which wiſdom hath ſettled there makes it 
always equal, It were a very extraordinary 


more glorious in a greater volume, in that thing to find a courtier there honoured one day 


which we have ſeen, and the affairs which 


like a God, and chaſed away the next like a 
devil. The merit of them of China hath 


reader may. ſte, ini ib relation / China, | diſmounted fortune from her inconſtant wheel, 


are near unto us. The wiſe e 


1190 powers always working, by the which 


and having diſarmed her of her wings, hath 


that great and vaſt kingdom is happily govern- ſet ber upon a firm rock: So he that ſhall read 
%; that is, the aſſured recompence for virtue, this tratt, of what profeſſion ſoever he be, he 


1 
* 


and the infallible puniſhment of dice; and © ſhall ſee learning in recommendation, arms in 


without being at the charges of ſo long a voyage, 
nor incurring the dangers which are encoun- 
ter'd, he may, without parting from his own 
houſe, in reading theſe leaves, ſee the court of 


efteem, juſtice reverenced, and arts honflred : 
So as admiring the good qualities of them of 
China, and envying their durable felicities, 
he ſhall have nothing to wiſh them but the light 


China, be preſent at their pomps, and ſlay of true religion. which they want; and may 
there as long as his leiſure well give him leave. ſay in himſelf, that virtue wanting reward 
Ile fball not ſee flattery enter the royal palace is fled from us, | 


in pomp, and to ſhut the gate againſt irutb 
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HE Realm of the 8ines. 


The TRE ©) Borg 
names, whoſe manners ancient wri- 
ſituation, | ters have related unto us, 
greatneſs, is called by them of the 
_ _ country, Taybinco; by their 
wars + SS Wes neighbours, Sancley; and 
China. by the people of Europe, 


China: It lies upon the extremity of Aſia, 
upon the LR South! it is water d with the 
waves of the great ocean; towards the weſt, 
the higher India confines with it; and on the 
north, the Scythians and Maſſagots are their 
neareſt neighbours. It hath, in'circumfe- 
rence or circuit, nine thouſand five hundred 
and ſixteen Dies (a meaſure of their country) 
or three thouſand French leagues ; in dia- 
meter or length, eighteen hundred leagues. 
In this vaſt and immenſe ſpace are contained 
fifteen goodly, great provinces, five hundred 
fourſcore and eleven cities, fifteen hundred 
fourſcore and thirteen towns, and an infinite 
number of boroughs : Fifteen cities are the 
metropolitan or principal of the realm, ſtate- 
ly and commodiouſly built upon goodly ha- 

vens of the ſea, or upon the fertile banks of 
great navigable rivers. The provinces are 
Pagnie, Canton, Foquien,' Olan, Quinſay, 
Suſuam, Tolanchie, Canſay, Oquinam, Autheo, 

Honain, Xanton, Quincheu; Chequean, Saxit, 
or Sanchii: They are governed in particular 
by the adminiſtration of a vice- roy; except 
Pagnie and Tolanchie, which are immediate- 
ly ruled by the care of their ſovereign, and 
/ 2, | 


the advice of his council; for he reſides in 
them as neareſt to the Tartars, their ancient 


enemies, to the end that his royal preſence, 


as the ſun of the eſtate, might diſperſe the 
fogs and clouds of troubles which would 
obſcure his glory. The admirable beauty 
of the country, makes all the earth to envy 
it: The inhabitants breathe the air of the 


eaſtern part of the world: Wine, grain, 


and fruit, are in abundance; for the fertile 
land yields increaſe thrice a year. They 
have ſtore of wool, cotton, and ſilks: They 
gather perfumes; mettals are found there; 
gold and ſilver abounds, diamonds gliſter, 
pearls are fiſh'd, the ſea obeys to their navi- 


gation,great rivers water it; and the Chineze 


may diſdain and contemn the help and aſ- 
ſiſtance of other men, and the commodities 
of their provinces. They are incloſed and 
ſhut up as itwere in another world ; nature 
hath furniſhed them with -great mountains, 
which lock them up; and art, by the in- 
duſtry and care of king Ti#z0n, hath drawn 
a wall five hundred leagues long, very high, 
and above twenty-five foot thick, which 
doth finiſh thie incloſure of that which na- 
ture had left them (as it ſeems) of purpoſe, 
to the end that knowing their forces, they 
might make a world apart; although hiſ- 


tories ſay, that the inroads and ſpoils which 


the Tartars made upon them on that fide, 
advanced the project, and made them to 
haſten the work. wa 

7 B 2 The 


4 
$ 


Pe 


The fun- The principal laws, under the wiſe con- 
— duct * aw" they live, in the midſt of an of ſo good laws, is governed by one ſove- Vince, 
ws of 23 , town, and 
the eſtate. ere, fr, reign kings who . CI the king's 
That the of the realm of China never 0i-Pagwe,- alace. 


The HisToRy of he Court 


This great kingdom, under the conduct The 


falls to the diſtaff; and that the males only, otherwiſe called Suntien, which ſignifies in 


and not the women, ſucceed to the crown. 


Secondly, That no man of the country ſhall Paulus Veniius, calls it 


their language, a city of heaven. Marcus 
177 the which 


preſume to go out of the ports thereof to is Y great, as it fills the ſpirit of thoſe that 


any foreign parts, without expreſs leave of 
the king himſelf, and not of his officers; 
and that no ſtranger ſhall be admi 

ter Without the Kg licenſe ; 'Wher 
preſerve inviolally the purity of their good 
cuſtoms, and with the help of this great 
wall they hinder the entry of ſtrangers into 
the realm, and their cares keep vices out 
of the court, which in other p 
miliar to courtiers. If happily any ſtranger 
creeps in amongſt them, he is preſently diſ- 
covered/of every 
long ſince ſettled a cuſtom amongſt them, 
to cauſe them to cruſh and n 
Noſes of their children when they are born ; 
ſo as all the Chineze have flat noſes ; which 
makes a ſtranger in their company ſeem to 
have a different countenance, Thirdly, The 


charges and offices of the eſtate are not given 


but to very capable men, and endowed. with 
rare and * qualities. That no man 
ſhall be held noble, unleſs he be MVrtuous. 
That the children of great men cannot be 


admitted to their father's offices, nor have 


any part in the glory of their reputation, if 
they do not equal or hem, tying 
nobility. by this means to the perſon, 


not to the blood. Fourthly, That the chil- 
dren of merchants and artificers, how rich 
loever they be, cannot mount higher than 
their father's trades, unleſs ſome rich gift 
of the mind doth ſo recommend ſome one 
above the reſt, as he may profitably ſerve 
the eſtate and publickz then, and by the 
8 leave of the king, after long ſtudy, 
and many painful exerciſes, he is made Loy- 
tias, that is to ſay, noble, with the luſtre 
of a pompous folemnity, as we will ſhew 


in its place. Fifty, That idleneſs be pu- 


niſhed as a capital crime; and to baniſh it 
out of the realm, they prohibit, upon great 
_— to give alms to thoſe that ſhall 

emand it; for the poor, maimed in their 
members, or afflicted with diſeaſes, are ſent 
to their kinsfolks, whom the law enjoins to 
tax themſelves, and to furniſh food and other 


neceſſaries for theſe poor afflicted 


ople : 
If the kinsfolks be poor, the king's purſe 


and the publick charity feeds them in hoſpi - 


tals, and other houſes inſtituted to that end, 
but the blind and lame which may work eat 
not the bread of the poor; they force them 


to get their livings, turning mills, and do- 


their neceſſities, 


ing other works, the gain whereof ſupplies 


1 * 
® 


d to en- ; 
y they, 
es are fa- 


man; for to that end they 


nd make flat the 


read the extent with admiration; and being 
but a ſmall pattern of the realm, ſhews 
inly what Ge whole piegę is. 


4 on horſehack, from one gate unto ar» 
6ther : The breadth is half” as much, a 

the circuit moſt vaſt; The ſuburbs, which 
are many, contain altogether as much as the 


city, The Chineze have heretofore levied 


in this town, upon urgent neceſſities of an 
important war, an hundred thouſand foot, 

an hundred thouſand horſę. L was pre- 
ſant in the yer 1616, when 4 a Wemmiſh 


J it, newly dome from China, related un- 
to the king, being in the Louvre, the won- 


ders of this royal city: He gave it in length 
twice as much as is from Paris to Pontoiſe, 
which is 7 French _— The rarities which 
he ſpake of are conformable to the hiſtory. 
He ſhewed himſelf in-the king's cabinet, 
attired after the. mannet of | China, whereof 
the habit was pleaſing. There are three 
royal palaces built in this great city, the one 
at the entry towards the eaſt, the other in 
the midſt, and the third at the other end 
towards the welt, The king of China hath 
made choice of the firſt for his manſion, of 


ſo yaſt a greatneſs, that to ſee the particu- 


larities, a man cannot employ leſs than four 
whole days: It is wholly environed with 
ſeven great and ſpacious walls, ſo as within 
the diſtance of one from another, there are 
eaſily lodged ten thouſand ſoldiers, which 
make the ordinary guard of the palace. 
The number of  goodly chambers, rich 


wardrobes, and precious cabinets, - amount 


to about five hundred. There are three- 
ſcore and nineteen halls, all richly built with 
admirable art; four of which are moſt re- 
markable in this palace: The firſt is of 
mettal caſt, curiouſly wrought with a great 


number of figures: The ſecond hath the 


floor and ceiling made of ſilver of great va- 


hue: The third is of maſly gold, excellent- 


ly enamelled : But the luſtre, beauty, and 
value of the fourth doth far exceed the other 
three: It is beautified with many jewels of 
price; within it there ſhines a royal throne: 
all covered with diamonds, and a great 
number of carbuncles, the which, with other 
pn ſtones, gives ſuch a light, as the 

all is as light in the darkeſt night as if 


there were many torches burning: This 


fourth is called, the hall of the king's trea- 
ſure, and ſo it contains it. In theſe oor 


aY 


| | It hath in 
engtk as much is a man gan well ge 8 


Pro- 


of the KING of CHINA. 


halls the king gives audience to the embaſ- 

ſadors of foreign princes, and meaſures the 

honour which he will do them at their re- 

ception in theſe halls; for thoſe of meaner 

rinces, his tributaries, are not recepved but 

in the firſt hall; thoſe that are more emi- 

nent in the ſecond; and ſuch as come from 

great kings which do not acknowledge him, 

in the third and fourth, He alſo keeps his 

court in theſe halls, and gives audience 

there to the principal officers of his crown. 

A preſent Mary of Medicis, queen mother to the 
from the king, the honour * admiration of her 
geg of age, who, by the luſtre of her rare and in- 
France to comparable virtues, hath carried the glory 
the king of her name to the moſt remote regions of 
of China. the earth, ſent him in the year 1616, a 
ſtately preſent of rich tapeſtry; and her 

reat piety had no other deſign in this pre- 

Eur, but the glory and honour of him who 

made her the greateſt princeſs in the world; 

for ſhe did it to the end this prince ſhould 

give more free acceſs to thoſe that went into 

his realm, to turn their ſouls from the falſe 
worſhip of idols by the light of the goſpel, 

and to put them in the way of their ſalva- 

tion. He which had charge to preſent it, 

which was this Flemming of whom we have 
ſpoken, aſſured me, that the king of China 

would cauſe a rich hall to be built of pur- 

poſe, proportionable to the tapeſtry, where- 

with he would hang it, and would eſteem it 

the richeſt moveable of his palace: For 

China, which hath before us found out the 


goodlieſt inventions of art, hath not yet 


that of rich tapeſtry. This ſtately palace 


doth furniſh the king with the delights of 
walks; he hath goodly gardens enameled 
with all forts of flowers, watered with good- 
ly fountains, whereas the ſweet murmur of 
their boiling ſprings, ſummons the birds 
with their notes to make a natural conſort 
of pleaſing muſick; in their goodly allies 
he charms the troubles and cares which 
follow royalty, and grow under crowns. 
The number of the women which he enter- 
tains are his moſt ordinary company ; he 
takes delight to contemplate, in their fair 
countenances, more roſes and flowers than 
his gardens do produce, On the ſide of 
theſe gardens are many goodly orchards, 
which yield all ſorts of delightful fruits ; 
and farther off, extend great woods, ſome 
cut, others of high-grown trees, wherein 
ſometimes he takes his pleaſure in hunting, 
They are 'invironed in ſome places with 
many large pools, all covered with wild- 
fowl; amidſt the which the ſwans, which 
cover their hideous black ſkins with white 
feathers, ſeem the moſt beautiful unto the 
prince, and doth ſilently teach him a wiſe 
leſſon, that goodlieſt ſhews in the world 
and court, cover many deformities and hide 


treacheries. The kings of China have often 


Vor, II. 


tried it: The diviſions of their eſtate, the 
troubles thereof which have continued one 
and forty years, the treaſons and maſſacres 
which have been committed even upon their 
kings perſons, under the unfortunate reigns 
of Yanthei, Laupi, Guirgey, Quiancy, and 
Sontey, are true teſtimonies in their hiſto- 
ries, | 

This is the reaſon why at this day they 
live ſo retired in their great palaces, and 
inſtead of pages and gentlemen-attendants, 
they are ſerved only by women, with whom 
they uſually converſe z they commit the 
care of their breeding unto them, and rely 
upon them for the preſervation of their 
healths: Not but that their perſons are 
guarded by men. There are, as we have 
ſaid, ten thouſand men armed in guard 
without the royal palace, beſides thoſe 
which are at the gates, and upon the ſtairs 
of the ſame palace, and likewiſe in- the 
halls: For the princes of China have not 
been free from 'the malice of women. 
King Tronſon, ſurprized with the rare 
beauty of his father's widow, found by his 
purſuir, in the vain enjoyment of his love, 


the lols of his life, This goodly queen, 


called Cauſe, who was one of the miſeries 


of the ſtate, weary of the troubles of the 


world, and the vanitics of the court, aban- 
doned them after the death of the king her 
huſband, to enjoy quiet and reſt far from 
them, in the which a ſoul enjoying itſelf 
finds happineſs and felicity, She ſhut her- 
ſelf into a monaſtry of religious women of 
China, in the which the devil, under the 
worſhip of idols, cauſeth himſelf to be 
adored by the goodlieſt women of the eaſt, 
there laying at his feet the crown ſhe had 
upon her head. She put on a vail like un- 
to the reſt, and did live in the ſimplicity 
of this order. Tronſon her ſon-in-law, 
who was a greater worſhipper of her allure- 
ments than ſhe was of her falſe gods, is ad- 
vertiſed, and follows her; to ſerve for an 


example, that kings, as well as other men, 


live in the thing beloved; He entertains 
her at a grate, courts her, and perſuades her 
to leave her vail, and to reſume the royal 
crown upon her head a ſecond time. She 
hears him, believes him, and going out of 
the monaſtry, makes it known that many 
times the devotions of women are like veſ- 
ſels of chryſtal, which break with the firſt 
knock: She marries him, But what good 
can happen by this inconſtant diverſion and 
change from the world to a cloyſter, and from 
a cloy ſter to the world ? Doubtleſs, a woman 
willingly unfrock'd, is a dangerous creature 
in a ſtate or a family. Cauſe reſumes the 
ambition which ſhe had trodden under foot, 
and to reign alone under the name of her 
infant ſon, ſhe cauſed king Tronſon her huſ- 
band to be ſlain: Then being miſtreſs of 

C her 
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lately palaces, 
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her will as well as of the realm, ſhe aban- 
dons her reaſon, her honour, and the glory 
of her majeſty, to her Jaſcivious paſſion : 
She became wife to many huſbands, or 
friends: There was no great man in court, 
to whom her embracings were not allowed, 
yea, offered, This filthy life of a princeſs, 
who ſhould have been an example of virtue 


in the ſlate, offended all the world as a pub- 


lick ſcandal. She covers it in ſome ſort, 
and marries again, but to continue her diſ- 
orders, ſhe weds a man of no worth, who 


allows any thing. Vices fallow one an- 


other, From this incontinent and luſtful 
life, ſhe falls to cruelty: Her children, 
more careful of honour than herſelf, teſtify 


only by their ſorrow, the grief they have 


for her bad carriage. She cauſeth them 
to be murdered, to advance unto the crown 
of China a nephew of hers, who was a ſup- 

rt and countenance to her luſt, in the 
which ſhe had reigned forty years, too long 
a time for ſo lewd a woman. In the end 
the Chineze grew weary of her diſorders : 
They ſend for a baſe ſon of her huſband's, 
they crown him, and acknowledge him for 
their king, his name was Tanizon; he ſeized 


upon this impudent woman, cauſed her pro- 


cels to be made, and put to death by the 
hand of an executioner. This was the end 
of the princeſs Cauſe, who had been the 
cauſe of ſo many diſorders in the ſtate, and 
was in the end the cauſe of her ſhameful 
ruin. 

But the kings of China have, for theſe 
latter ages, lived much retired in their 
There hath been ſome 
which have never gone forth in publick but 
on the day that he was crowned king, and 
took the accuſtomed oath. If the people 
ſce him at any time, it is through a glaſs- 


window : They ſay they do it to preſerve 
their royal dignity, and the reſpect which 


is due unto them, and moreover to avoid 


the treaſons which may be practiſed againſt 


them, This kind of living thus cloſe, 
doth not diminiſh the love and reverence 
which the people owe unto their perſons 


ſor the governors and magiſtrates know 


how to maintain it, and to make them ob- 
ſerve it. And moreover in the principal 
towns of the provinces of the realm, where- 
in the vice-roys make their reſidence, they 
have been accuſtomed to hang up in a pub- 


| lice place a rich table of pure gold, in the 
which the portrait of the king is repreſent- 


ed to the life, vailed with a curtain embroi- 


dered with gold: The Loytias, which are 
the knights, and the officers of juſtice go 
daily before it to make low ſubmiſſive reve- 


rences, giving unto the publick this example 
of an exterior reſpect towards their ſove- 
reign, which many times doth excite an 
inward love. The days of folemn feaſts, 


of the Court 
which they celebrate at the new moon of 
every month, they unvail this table; the 


people ſee it plainly, and every man runs 


to ſalute it. 


In the perpetual abode of theſe delight- The kings 
ful palaces, the monarchs of China, have women & 


no other converſation, nor ordinary com- h 
pany but women : For beſides thoſe which 
ſerve him, which are many in number, 
they have thirty concubines, the faireſt that 
can be found in all their kingdom, and one 
only queen which they marry, and make 
companion of their ſceptre. They were 


accuſtomed in old time, when they had a 


will to marry, to invite all the knights and 
noblemen of the court to a royal and ſo- 
lemn feaſt, commanding them to bring 
with them their ſons and daughters : They 
did it with a deſign to lodge ſome one of 
their daughters in the throne of China, and 
added to their beauties all the ornaments 
of art, The feaſt being ended, theſe vir- 
gins were placed in a great hall, according 
to the order of their race, and not the rank 
of their «men Then the king, if he 
was not married, or the princes his ſons, if 
he was, came into the hall to entertain the 
ladics, and to chuſe out of their number 
thoſe whoſe graces and perfections of beauty 
had given moſt power to captivate their 
affections by the ſweetneſs of their charms. 
The infanta's, daughters to the king, did 
the like among the young knights which 


| had been of the feaſt ; they had liberty to 


chuſe out of their troop him whom they 
held moſt worthy to be their huſband. 
But all worldly things paſs, eſpecially thoſe 
of the court; ſo this cuſtom is extinct, 
The kings of China do all marry now to 
their kinſwomen, the firſt degree of proxi- 
mity or nearneſs of blood only obſerved, 
and ſometimes the ſecond, After the king 
hath thus taken a wife, he makes choice of 
thirty friends, which the law of his religion 
allows him to keep, and they are common- 
ly the faireſt of his eſtate : Theſe not able 
to attain unto the honour to be their wives 
(for he marries but one) hold it a glory to 
enjoy his embracings. They know well 
their children ſhall be legitimate, and that 
after his death they ſhall be honourably 
provided for, and married to the greateſt 
of the court: For in his lifetime he makes 
his will, before he be ſick, leaves them 
portions, and names for their huſbands 
thirty of the moſt eminent knights in his 
court, which are to marry. Being dead, 
and the obſequies performed, he which 
ſucceeds unto the crown cauſeth theſe thirty 
women which ſerved his predeceſſor to be 
richly attired, and adorned with all forts of 
precious jewels; He cauſeth them to be 
ranked in goodly chairs in the midſt of this 
fourth hall, whercof we have formerly 
| ſpoken, 


"The la- | 
dies of the 


court of 
Chin. 


Their 
marriages, 
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ſpoken, and cauſeth their faces to be co- 


vered, ſo as they cannot be known, Then 


he calls into the ſame hall the thirty 


knights, whom the deceaſed king had 
named by his teſtament z the which, ac- 
cording the order of their antiquity, or 
that of the nomination of the teſtament, 
go one after another, to take one of theſe 
women thus vailed by the hand, and leads 
her without diſcovering her face, preſently 
to his houſe, where they ſee what chance 
hath given them, and ſoon try whether 
the deceaſed prince hath bequeathed them 
a pleaſing or importune legacy; for from 
that time they hold them tor their wives, 
The other ladies of the court are mar- 
ried, not according to their own deſires, or 
the blind paſſions of love; but according 


to the will of their parents, who know how 
to chuſe men, whoſe age and merit may not 


e unequal to their youth and condition, 
1 10 cuſtom of China, that the huſbands 
give portions to their wives in taking them, 
for they bring not any thing but their 
beauty and virtues : They deliver the mo- 
ney promiſed before they marry them, and 
they give it to their fathers and mothers, 
for a ſmall acknowledgment of the care 
which they had in breeding them; ſo as it 
ſeems, the injuſtice of this law, doth force 
men ſometimes to buy bad merchandizes 
at a dear rate, when as in marriages they 
encounter with indiſcreet ſpirits, and extra- 
vagant humours. But there is another law 
which doth ſweeten their diſpleaſure, if 
they conceive any; for having bought 


them, they may lawfully fell them again, 


This doth ſeldom happen; the ladies of 
China are fo well bred, and ſo honeſt, as 
they give their huſbands more cauſe to che- 
riſh them, than to put them out of their 
families : The merit of their virtue hath 
brought the glory of their reputation into 
our countries, they which are ſo remote 
from us ſo many thouſand leagues, and 
dwell in the extremity of the world, for 


an example to virtuous ladies, that the re- 


nown of their perfections ſhall never be 


extinct. The virtue of theſe ladies of Chi- 


na, being grown with them, is become ſo 
ſolid with time; for from their infancies, 
they breed them up in the love of ho- 


neſty, and the hatred of vice; they ſhut 


Their em- 
ploy- 
ments. 


them up perpetually, and employ them 
without 9 to "he end that idleneſs 
the nurſing mother of vices, mollifying 
their ſpirits, ſhould not draw them into 
ſome diſorder. This care to breed them up 
in this manner, is expreſly commanded to 
arents, by a law which hath been invio- 
bly obſerved for many ages, in the 
realm of China, eſtabliſhed by the firſt king 
which ſwayed the ſcepter, called Lite). 


This prince knowing that the. idlencſs of 


women had been the cauſe of great diſor- 
ders, which had ruined common-wealths, 
overthrown whole eſtates, and in his time 
had troubled many realms : He ordained 
upon great penalties, that the wives of 


artizans ſhould work on their huſbands. 


trades z and thoſe of other men ſhould em- 
ploy themſclves with works of the needle, 
or to ſpin linnen, This law was fo ſtrictly 
obſerved, as he would have his own wite 
obey it. Thus the women of China labour 
continually, and the queen herſelf, who at 
this day wears the crown of that realm, 


is continually buſy in ſpinning of gold and 


ſilk, or to make ſome rich work with the 
needle, which ſerves for an ornament to 
the altar of her vain idols, This is the rea- 
{on why you ſhall ſeldom ſee any women 
in the ſtreets, they are all employed in 
their houſes : If any ladies of the court go 


forth in publick (the which happens ſel- Their go- 
dom) it is to viſit their near kinsfolks, when ing forth 
they are dangerouſly ſick : They go cover- -— 


ed in chairs carried by men, where, tho- 


rough little grates, artificially made of gold 
Ano- 
ther invention of the kings of China, 


or ſilver, they ſee and are not ſeen. 


which have loved the modeſty and chaſtity 
of women, hath been of no ſmall moment 
to cut off their courſes and vain walks, 
. ordained that the mother ſhould be 
careful, to bind up ſtreight their daughters 
feet in the cradle, to the end they ſhould not 
grow, perſuading their credulous ſex, that 
the beauty of a woman conſiſted in having 
a little foot ; and they believe it ſo con- 
ſtantly, and preſs them ſo violently in their 
tender age, as they are incommoded, and 
in a manner lamed ; the which is another 
reaſon why they ſo willingly keep their 
houſes, It were a difficult thing to 


cruelty, thus to rack their feet in the eſtate 
of innocency; for if any of them had the 
face of an angel, and the foot indifferently 


great, ſhe will hold herſelf the fouleſt crea- 


ture in. the world, It is true, that this 
vain belief, to hold them fair which have 
very little feet, is not only at this day in 
Ma, ſome of theſe eaſtern parts have fol- 
lowed it with as much paſſion. Elianus 
reports in the thirteenth book of his divers 
hiſtories, and the three and thirtieth chap- 
ter, that the fair Rhodope of the town of 
Naucratia, bathing herſelf one day in the 
chryſtal ſtream of a pleaſing fountain, had 
left her cloathes upon the bank, upon a 
heap of roſes which her- gentlewoman, had 
gathered, when an eagle which ſought her 
prey, ſeized upon one of her pattens or ſhoes, 


aud carried it away, This bird, whom. 


they have held to be the meſſenger of war, 
and carries the lightening of heaven, was 
1 then 


ng tO per- They 
ſuade them the contrary of this opinion, have all 
and to divert their ſpirits from this fooliſh little feet. 
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train or pomp, until they be paſt the 
lodgings ; the gates whereof, to the end 
no man ſhould pretend ignorance, are 


ary and love; for being loſt 
ouds, ſhe fell far off in the city 


then of 
in the c 


of Memphis, which is now the great Caire, 


and let the patten fall at the king's feet 
who then governed Egypt. This prince 
judging of the form of the foot by the 
ſhoe, which was wonderful little, and by 
the foot the perfection of the lady, ima- 
gined that ſhe was fair enough to deſerve 
to be crowned queen of his eſtate, and 
companion of his ſcepter; he ſent men 
into all parts, to inform themſelves what 
that lady was from whom an eagle had 
taken a ſhoe, They found her, (this for- 
tune was too great to fly from it, and hide 
herſelf ) and brought her to their prince, 
who took her to wife, Thus the eaſtern 
beauties have little feet, and from this 
fooliſh opinion, the wiſe politicians of 


_ China have drawn this benefit, thereby to 


Their ap- 
parel, 


The king. 
ol China's 
children, 
and the 
princes of 
the blood 
royal, 


contain the women in their houſes. They 
are neatly and richly attired in ſilk and 
gold, pearls, diamonds ; and whatſoever 
the covetouſneſs of men doth fiſh for in 
the ſeas, and dig out of mines, is as much 
in uſe there as in Europe, Their habits 
are in ſome ſort like to thoſe of the Spaniſh 
Jadies, and their rich attires of their head 
are not borrowed, they are made of their 
own hair, artificially pleated, and wreath- 
ed with little treſſes of gold, and rais'd to 
the top of their heads in form of a crown, 
wake: about with a band covered with 
recious ſtones, All this pomp, although 
it depends of the vanity of the world, is 
notwithſtanding agreeable with their cha- 
ſtities, for they have always had, as we 


have ſaid, the glory to he very chaſte, 


The kings of China never die without 
iflue male, the number of women, whereof 
we have formerly ſpoken, furniſh them 
heirs enough for their crown, "The firſt 
which is born of any of thoſe, is the law- 
ful ſucceſſor of the eſtate z the reſt are 
bred up with all the princes of the royal 
blood, in cities remote from the court, 


which the king hath aſſigned them for their 


portions, where they live with all ſorts of 

leaſures and delights in ſtately palaces, 
Bur they are forbidden upon Paid ef death, 
to go out of theſe palaces, and to come 


to court, unleſs the king calls them. 


The moſt buſy and active cannot go from 
their palaces, unlels they will incur the 
penalty : Yet theſe prohibitions do no 
way diminiſh the mo which they owe 
unto their perſons, I'he governors of the 
province and towns are bound to go and 
viſit them upon all feſtival days, which are 
the firſt days of every month: If they 
or the magiſtrates paſs on horſeback be- 
fore their lodging, they ought in reverence 


co light; and if they be in their chairs, to 


go out of them, and go on foot without 


ainted with the colour of the prince's 
ivery, Thus the eſtate of China enjoyeth 
(far from the troubles of civil war) the 
ſweetneſs of peace; and the princes of the 
blood royal live far from the troubles of the 
court, in ſafety of their perſons, in the 
midſt of all pleaſures and recreations, re- 
ſpeed and honoured as demi-gods, without 
any care of the affairs of the province where- 
in they live, that ſhould in any ſort trouble 
the calm and tranquility which they enjoy. 


The courtiers of the king of China are all Tj, cour- 
Loytias, that is to ſay, knights : They are of tiers of 
two ſorts; the one is by the merit of learn- Cina. 


ing, the others by the valour of armies; 
and you ſhall not ſee in all this number, 
that the blind raſhneſs of fortune, or the 
favour of the court hath advanced any to 
this dignity : They mount by the degrees of 
virtue; the which guides the one in this 
manner, 


every third year, throughout all the pro- 
vinces of his kingdom, in the execution of 
their commiſſions, they have nothing fo 
much recommended unto them, as to ſee 
young men which are bred up in colleges, 
to make them capable to ſerve the publick. 
They examine them, chooſe the beſt wits, 
and having found them capable to be em- 

loyed therein, they make them Loytias 
in the king's behalf, that is to ſay, knights, 
giving them both the privileges and en- 
ſigns; theſe are, a girdle of gold and ſilver, 
and the hat garniſhed with two broaches 
of gold in faſhion of a Palm, having two 
labels hanging behind, like thoſe of a bi- 
ſhop's mitre : They cauſe them to take a 
ſolemn oath, which is to ſerve the king and 
publick faithfully and carefully in thoſe 
charges wherewith they ſhall be honoured : 
That in the exerciſe thereof, they ſhall not 


take any preſent from any perſon whatſo- 


ever, but ſhall content themſelves with the 
ary which the king ſhall give them, 

eing ſufficient to ſupply their neceſſities, 
and the luſtre of their dignities. The 
pomp and magnificence which is obſerved, 
when they make theſe new knights, teſtify 
a publick joy, that virtue is advanced to 
charges of honour, and the empire ſhall be 
ſerved and governed by able and ſufficient 
men, Then theſe Zoytias go with the new 
marks of their new dignities to court, 
they viſit the chief of the king's council, 
and the other miniſters of the ſtate : Theſe 
receive them and embrace them, their 
names are preſently entered into a book, 
which ſerves to that uſe, They are com- 
manded to ſtay in court, until there be 


ſome places void, whereunto they may be 


"2 pieeſerede 


( 


The general viſiters whom the Jie, by 
king (by the advice of his council) ſends learning. 
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preferred: In the mean time they poliſh: 


themſelves, and add unto their learning 
the practice of the world, making them- 
ſelves capable to do well; when as occaſions 


are offered to advance them, ſome are ſent 


governors into a province, others are made 


lieutenants in another, and ſome ſovereign 


Loytias by judges. The other ſort of Loytias or knights 


arms, 


are made of grace, (as the Chineze ſay) and 
by the will of the king, which are the 
treaſurers of the realm, and the old cap- 
tains which have ſerved worthily. But I 
do no not ſee any extraordinary favour in 
this ſecond creation of knights; for altho' 


theſe be not made by examination, like the 


others, who are learned, what grace do they 


meeaneſt ſoldier may pretend to it, and ob- 
tain it: If they ſnould ſee in China a ſol- 


unto them, to give them that which their 
valour hath well deſerved, in the ordinary 
hazards and dangers of war: For the law 


of the court of China, doth not refuſe any 
man the recompence of his valour: The 


dier lamed in the trenches, to be reduced 
to that miſery as to crave alms in the ſtreet, 
they would impute it a crime to him that 
ſhould ſuffer it, and the realm would hold 
itſelf unworthy to have men to ſerve it at 
need, Theſe laſt knights are never ad- 
vanced to the government of provinces or 
towns, the law of the ſtate gives them to 
thoſe that are learned, who are within 
rheir realm eſteemed above all other things. 


" Theſe Loytias or courtiers, are ordinarily 


Their has 
bits. 


attired in ſilks of divers colours; they 
have robes and caſſocks which cover them: 
The governors, and ſuch as have the prin- 
cipal charges in the ſtate, wear their caſſocks 
embroidered with gold and ſilver from the 
girdle downwards : They have all long 
bonnets : They wear on the crown of their 
heads a tuft of long hair artificially pleated 
and woven with gold. Superſtition, the 
miſtrefs of their ſpirits, hath adviſed them 
this kind of perriwigs: They believe that 
at their death they ſhall be pulled up to 
heaven by this handful of hair: Their 
prieſts more proud than ſo, wear not any 
but are all ſhaven; for they preach that 
they have power enough by the merit of 
their condition, to mount up into heaven 
of themſelves, and not to be drawn up 
forcibly by the hair; but they all labour in 
vain, heaven receives no idolators, whe- 
ther they have long hair or none at all. 
Theſe courtiers do alſo wear the nails of 


their left hand extraordinary long, with 


heaven. 


the like deſign as the hair, as if they 
muſt ſcraul or ſcramble to go up into 
Certainly the court has been al- 
ways the abode of many fools, and the 
courtiers ſpirits forge ſtrange and ridicu- 
lous imaginations. I have obſerved this 


difference in their hiſtory, that theſe men 


Vor. II. 


as @ man may have, 


with long nails do not ſcrape and get ſo 
much, as thoſe of other countries which 
have ſhorter. Their language is very much 
poliſhed, and differs wholly from that of 
the other men of China. Their ordinary 
entertainment when they are together, is 
not, as elſewhere, of frivolous and idle ſub- 
jects, nor of the ſhameful encounters of 
the filthy exerciſes of a Brothel-houſe ; but 
of politick affairs: They propound queſ- 
tions of eſtate, they ſhew the means to 
preſerve a realm, they deliver thoſe which 
ſerve to increaſe it, and fortify their diſ- 
courſes with ſome examples drawn out of 
their hiſtory, Their carriage is grave, and 
their countenance ſerious. When they go 


forth in publick, they are carried in rich Their go- 
chairs of ivory: They always hold their ing forth 
eyes fixed upon one thing, with that ſeverity i? 


which hath been taught them from their in- 
fancy; their guards and ſervants are about 
them, and their friends follow them z they 
lead many horſes of ſhew after them, and 
they carry many paraſols to defend them 
from the heat and diſcommodity of the ſun: 
If they be advanced to any charge or govern- 
ment in the ſtate, many officers of juſtice 
march before them to make way : Some car- 
ry great reeds hardened in the fire, ro puniſh 
thoſe which in their way ſhall be found 
convicted of any light inſolency; one of 
the troop carries at his breaſt a table fring'd 
with gold, in the which is written in great 
letters, his power which marcheth with 


this pomp. When theſe courtiers meet, Their 
they ſalute one another in this manner : manner of 
They ſtretch out their arms, and bend falutatiou. 


them like a bow, then they interlace their 
fingers one within another, and ' make a 
low reverence, accompanied with ſome ho- 
neſt complement, as this: F I could as eaſi- 
ly find occaſions to ſerve you as do to en- 
counter your perſon, I would teſtify unto you 
fincerely how much I am yours, and ſhould 
live the moſt contented man of the court. 
They alſo ſay. often; I wiſh you all ſorts 
of felicity, not. ſo much as your virtuous 
merit, (the world hath not ſufficient, that 
were do wiſh an impoſſible thing) but as much 
The complement 
ended, they ſtand long in a courteous de- 
bate who ſhall part firſt to continue his 
way. The men of meaner condition, as 
ſimple burgeſſes, uſe this manner in their 
ſalutations: They claſp the left hand, and 
cover it with the right, and carry both 
unto their breaſts, making a low reve- 
rence, and pray him whom they ſalute, 
to believe that their friendſhip is not 


only in the exterior ſhew of the ceremony, 


but hath alſo its principal ſeat in the heart, 
where they ſwear they will preſerve it in- 
violably : This ſpoken, they paſs. on, and 
continue their way. Doubtleſs there is not 


any 
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"Their 
miſlive 
letters, 


_ The HISTORY of the Court 


any nation, how rude and barbarous ſoever, 
which hath not received the laws of cour- 


teſy, and embraced them z and they which 


at this day reje& them raſhly, are barba- 
rous ſpirits, and have nothing of a man 
but the outward ſhew, When the diſtance 
of places where they are, hinders the com- 
pliment, and entertainment by mouth, they 
do it by miſſive letters, with the neatneſs 
of the court of China, They gild all the 
margent of their paper, which is moſt fine, 
made of reeds; they limn it, and write it 
in the midſt, what their affections or cour- 
teſies doth dictate : They put up their 
letter without ſealing in a purſe made of 
the ſame paper, daintily gilt and painted, 
and ſo ſeal it up: Theſe miſſives thus 
gilt are ſold by the bookſellers of the court, 
yea ready written, ſo as their remains 
nothing to do but to ſign them, and the 
uſe is ſo ordinary among the courtiers, as 
they themſelves in their viſitations, give 
them one unto another for the greater aſ- 
ſurance of their friendſhip : For the com- 
pliments which are but by words, have no 
other ſupport but wind, and they which 


are by writing, remain for a gage of that 
they promiſe, Thus by the rules of cour- 


teſy, and the ſtrict obſervance of the laws 
of the realm, theſe courtiers of China live 
in quietneſs and peace, and their diſcre- 


tion hath baniſhed from the court, the 


raſhneſs of ill-grounded quarrels, and the 
fury of duels : Yet inſolence which hath 
brought over vices into the court, hath 
kept her place to induce the moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of her counſels to offend others by 
words: The which happens ſometimes 
amongſt them, when as they ſpeak injuries 


which are as ridiculous to us, as they are 


ſenlible to them, for that they ground the 


oftence upon the oracles of their religion; 


for one of their prophecies threatens their 
tranquillity with troubles in this ſenſe: 


| That a day will come when they ſball be ſub- 


Jett to men which have long beards, aquiline 
noſes, and great eyes like unto cats eyes, 
Thus, theſe. men deſcribed in this man- 
ner, being odious unto them in opinion, 
when they will do an affront to any one, 


they call him cat's eyes, which among 


them is the greateſt injury that can be 
done unto the honour of an honeſt man. 
When as in the commerce of the court, 
their ambition purſues any buſineſs, they 
deſire to know the event before they come, 
and to this end they caſt their ordinary lot, 
which they uſe in this manner : They have 
two little pieces of wood like two nutſhels 


tied together with a little thread, and 


when as they have called upon the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their idol, they caſt them in 


its preſence: If theſe pieces of wood, fall 


with the hollow parts upon the ground, 


they hope for the accompliſhment of their 
wiſhes in their affairs; but if the hollow 
parts be upwards, they vomit out all kinds 
of injuries againſt their idol, and begin to 
caſt the lot again; but if it doth not en- 
counter well, they take the idol and beat it; 
put it in the water, and many times broil it 
in the fire, and continue ſtill their lot un- 
til it be favourable unto them; then they 
take the idol, embrace it, and ſet it with 
all honour upon its altar; they ſing hymns 
unto it, and offer it wine and the moſt ex- 

uiſite meats they can find. Certainly in 
the madneſs of theſe courtiers of China, 
we ſee in ſome ſort the portrait of the 
impiety of ſome others which live in a 
better religion, who in the diſorder of their 
affairs, challenge innocent heaven as guilty 
of their misfortunes, Theſe courtiers of 
China have another kind of lot; they caſt 
into a veſſel many little ſticks, upon either 
of which, is written a letter of their al- 
phaber, and when as they have well ſhaken 
the veſſel, they draw out one by the hand 
of a little child, and look with what letter 
it is marked, then they ſearch in a book 
the leaf which begins with that letter, 
they read it, and interpret that which they 
find written therein, to the goed or bad 
ſacceſs of their affairs. Thus men are men, 
and in all places the court is a ſea, where 
as ambition fails and labours with oars 
towards the accompliſhment of her de- 
ſigns, and ſpares not any kind of inven- 
tion to attain unto it, how ſiniſter ſoever 


it be. Their devotion which hath nothing Their de. 
for object but wood and ſtone, cut and votion. 


faſhioned into idols, is alfo a courtier, that 
is to ſay, cold, done for faſhion ſake, and 
with negligence; and their facrifices are 
in ſome ſort the image of love fit for cour- 
tiers. They retain unto themſelves the beſt 
part of that which they offer, and give un- 
to their gods that which they would refuſe 
themſelves : If they kill a heifer or boar, 
they offer unto the altar only the tips of 
their ears; if they ſacrifice fowl, they of- 
fer the claws and bills, and eat all the 
reſt : They preſent great veſſels of wine, 
but themſelves drink it; after they have 
conſecrated, and poured forth ſome few 
drops; for in eourt all is for themſelves, 
and nothing for heaven, The niſtory ac- 


cuſeth them to fail of their faith and pro- Their 
miſe : It ſays, they do not meaſure the faith. 


continuance but by their private intereſts, 
and do not keep it but ſo long as they 
liſt : But what good can you expect from 
men and courtiers, who always wallow 
in delights : The fertility of the foil, the 
ſweet temper of the air, the tranquillity 
of the ſtate, the abundance of riches, and 
withal the falſhood of their idolatrous re- 
ligion, doth plunge them into all forts of 

I V 


lights. 


of the KING 


Their de- pleaſures, capital enemies to virtue: They 


which are leaſt voluptuous of their troop, 
are the Loytias of learning, whoſe condi- 
tion and their ordinary employment, in 
more important affairs of ſtate, keep al- 


ways in labour and exerciſe, the Which 


Their ca- 
roches 
with fails. 


of itſelf incompatible with vices, 
the children of idleneſs, ſmothers them in 
their birth, When theſe courtiers travel 
in the country, they make uſe of caroches 
which go with fails. upon the land, as 
well, and in a manner as ſwiftly as ſhips 
upon the ſea: For an example that the 
wind drives, guides and governs all in 
court; and if in China the coaches of great 


men go with fails, in other places the 


The 
king's 
council, 


ſpirits of courtiers go with the wind; for 
if the world be nothing but vanity, the 
court which is the quinteſcence, ſells, gives, 
follows, and adores the wind, 

The king of China is ſerved and fol- 
lowed by ſuch courtiers; but his council, 
makes the ſounder and better part of his 
court; for kings cannot be without it, 
being (when it is good) the preſervation, 
yea, the increaſe of their. ſtate, and with- 
out council the moſt powerful monarchs 
loſe and ruin themſelves, by the weight 
of their own greatneſs. The king of China 
makes choice of his counſellors among the 
moſt learned, of greateſt experience, and 
the wiſeſt of his realm: In the choice and 


clection which he makes, favour hath no 


voice, only merit and virtue ſpeak ; for 
this prince doth practice as well as any 
monarch of the earth, the advice of the 
wiſeſt of kings, who counſels his like, Not 
to admit into their council, ſpirits ill made, 
ignorant and unadviſed, who carry themſelves 
where their paſſion drive them, The coun- 
ſellors of the ſtate. in China, muſt, with 
the honeſty of their lives, and the integri- 
ty of their manners, be learned in the 
laws of the realm, and have taken the de- 
gree of Loytiasz they muſt be learned in 
natural and moral philoſophy, and well 
ſeen in judiciary aſtrology, Their reli- 
gion expreſly requires this laſt part, for 
that, (faith it) they which are at the helm 
of a ſtate, ſhould by their knowledge have 
an eye to the future; foreſee the tempeſts 
and ſtorms, avoid the rocks, preſerve 


themſelves from ſhipwreck, and guide 
their ſhip happily. They are thirteen in 


number, twelve counſellors, whom the 
call auditors; and a preſident, which is 


among them as the chancellor with us. 
They fit in council in the royal palace; 
the hall where they aſſemble, is worthy 


of the pomp and magnificence of the mo- 
narch of China; there are twelve ſtately 
chairs ſet for their functions, ſix of maſly 
ſilver, and fix of pure gold; in the midſt 


_ whereof, under a cloth of ſtate, beautified 


with two ſerpents wreathed together of 
gold, which are the royal arms, ſhines a 
ſeat. of pure gold enrich'd with precious 
ſtones, in which the preſident of the coun- 
cil ſits, or the great chancellor of China. 
This worthy preparation for theſe counſel- 
lors of ſtate is proportionable to the ſub- 


ject wherein they deal; for if council be a 


certain divine and facred thing, as floy- 
ing from God, we muſt not hold it ſtrange, 
if in China they honour it in like ſort. 
Theſe men in theſe rich ſeats, give the beſt 
and ſoundeſt advice for the glory of their 
prince, the good of his eſtate, and the caſe 
of his ſubjects: Their life without re- 
proach, and the wiſdom of their ſpirits, 
inſpire them to ſerve their king wor- 
thily. From ſuch men they learn the 
wiſe maxims and inſtruftions how to go- 
vern well, and not from counſellors whom 
avarice diſquiets, and delights pervert and 
corrupt, and whom ambition puffeth up; 
for who will ſeek a lively ſpring. in a 2 
thy puddle, or draw troubled water to 
drink? ſaith a wiſe counſellor and chan- 
ſellor of antiquity, When as any one of 
theſe men of the eſtate dies, he which 
follows hini in order of reception, en- 


Joyeth his place, by the law fo ſtrictly ob- 


ſerved in China : That the ſervices 7 every 
one ſhould have the recompences which their 
conditions may pretend. They mount by de- 
grees, and there is not any need to demand 
permiſſion from the prince, But to fill up 
the laſt place, the council makes choice o 

him that is held the wiſeſt, and of great- 
eſt experience in the kingdom: If he be 
abſent, he ſends for him: Being come, 


they preſent him unto the king, who con- 


firms or diſavows his election; but that 
happens ſeldom: The counſellor newly 
choſen, takes an oath in the king's 
hands, after this manner: That he ſhall do 
Juſtice to every man according to the laws 
of the realm; and that in this exerciſe, 


or in the nomination of governors or judges 
of the ſtate, paſſion nar affection ſhall ever 


ſupplant (for his part ) virtue and merit: 


That he ſhall receive no preſents , that he 
Hall preſerve with all care the peace of the 
realm, and advertiſe the king and his. council 
of any thing that he ſhall knaw to be prejudi- 
cial to his ſervice. After this ſolemn, oath, 
he is put into the poſſeſſion of his charge 


in one of the thirteen ſeats of the council- 


hall. e imperial city doth celebrate the 
ſolemnity, the whole realm ſolemnize. that 
day, and the people rejoice, by plays and 
nana feaſts ; Doubtleſs the paſſengers 
ave reaſon to rejoice, ; when as wile, pilots 
are called to the government and conduct 
of the veſſel; for a king which believes 
counſel, hath need of wiſe and well ad: 
viſed men, which may counſel him with- 
out 
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Officers of 
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out paſſion, The preſident only of this 
council may ſpeak unto the king, which 
he doth always upon his knee, with a ſin- 
gular reſpect: When as he is ſick, it is 
the ancient auditor of the golden ſeats, 
Fappy in truth are the men of China, 
which live in a realm, where virtuc re- 
ceives her honours and reward ; but more 
happy if the worſhip of the true God did 
guide them to eternal felicity, by the 
means of a better religion, than that which 
doth divert them, Although the realm 
of China be of a very great extent, as we 
have already faid ; yet the king's council 
is advertiſed monthly of all that paſſeth in 
the provinces, which are moſt remote 
from the court, The viceroys or gover- 


nors are bound to give continual advice by 


poſts.” The preſident of the council ha- 
ving received it, gives an account unto the 
king, and informs him exactly of all that 
which paſſeth within his realm ; and if 
the diſorder of any province binds the 
council to diſpatch. ſome one from court, 
it is done with incredible diligence, and 
with that ſecrecy which the affairs of e- 
ſtate do many times require, He which 
is ſent departs ſecretly, arrives unknown, 


and informs himſelf of that which hath 


aſſed ; and then if it be needful, makes 
himſelf known, and ſhews his power, Fi- 
nally, theſe counſellors of eſtate, not by 
dozens, as in other places, but twelve in 
number, hold the firſt and moſt eminent 
ranks of the realm ; for there heing no 
dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and ſuch perſons 
of that illuſtrious quality, the law of the 
country removing from court all the princes 
of the blood, — receive in their places 
the honours and duties which they would 
yield unto them; they viſit them with 


ove reſpect, they ſpeak to them on their 


nees, and they ſhew them an extraordi- 
nary veneration, p 


of ſtate, the king gives the offices of his 
realm, to thoſe whom virtue, and their rare 
merits have made moſt worthy, Theſe 
charges, or the moſt eminent, are fix in 
number, The firſt is that of vice-roy of the 
province, whom in their language they call 
Comon ; he is the ſovereign magiſtrate, 


and in his government repreſents the royal 


rſon of his maſter. The ſecond is the 
laat z he is, next to the Comon, gover- 
nour of the whole province, as in our coun- 
tries a lieutenant general for the king. 


In every town of the province remains a 


governour, called Tutan, who beſides the 
care he hath to rule the place which is 
committed unto him, is alſo bound in 
the execution of his charge to relate unto 
the Inſuanto, the principal affairs of the 


place where he commands, who doth ad- 
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vertiſe the Comon, and the Comon gives ad- 


vice to the king and his council, The third 
is the Ponchaſi, or ſuperintendant of the 
treaſure, who hath many inferior officers 
under him, and a compleat council: he 
Pays, with the money that is brought unto 

im, all the officers of the province, and 
conligns the remainder into the hands of 
the Tulan. The fourth is the Toioc, who 
is captain general of the men of war which 
arg in the province, be they horſe or foot. 
The fifch is the Anchaſi or preſident, and 
ſovereign judge of the juſtice, as well in ci- 
vil as criminal cauſes: his judgment de- 
cides definitively the controverſies which 
are brought before him by appeal from in- 
ferior judges. The fixth, is the Aytao, or 
preſident of the council of war, whoſe chief 
charge conſiſts in levying of ſoldiers, as well 
for the armies by land, as ſea; and to fur- 
niſh and provide that which is neceſſary 
for the garriſons which are upon the fron- 
tiers. Moreover, he hath the care to ob, 
ſerve ſtrangers which come into the pro- 
vince, and to examine them exactly, to 
know from whence they are, and to what 
intent they are entered in the realm, and 
to advertiſe the vice- roy diligently of all. 
Theſe charges have the greateſt luſtre and 
glory of the realm, and either of theſe above- 
named officers hath under him ten audi- 
tors, choſen amongſt thoſe whom they hold 


the moſt diſcreet and beſt practiſed in af- 


fairs, who eaſe and help them in the expe- 
dition thereof, Theſ: auditors are, in the 
function of their places, of great eſteem 
through the whole country; they aſſemble 
uſually at the lodging of the Comon or vice- 
roy, in a ſtately hall appointed to hold the 
council; five of them ſit on the right-hand 
of him that doth precide, and five others 
on the left, thoſe which are on the right- 
hand are the moſt ancient, and have pre- 
cedence before the others; moreover, their 
habit doth ſhew the difference , for they 
carry a girdle garniſhed with gold, and 
hats of a pale colour ; whereas they on the 
left hand, have only ſilver to garniſh their 
girdles, and wear blue hats, But both the 
one and the other, together with the pre- 
ſident, carry before their breaſts, 14 on 
their ſhoulders, the king's arms, whichare 

two ſerpents embroidered with gold. This 
mark is ſo neceſſary for them, as they 
dare not go forth in publick, nor exerciſe 
their places without it, The hiſtory crowns 
theſe judges and officers of China with the 
commendation which the virtues it makes 
mention of deſerve, and eſpecially for 
their admirable patience : They hear (ſaith. 
the hiſtory) the parties very patiently, even 
in the heat of their paſſions, and the con- 
fuſed trouble of many; yea, of thoſe the 


heat of affairs doth cauſe to ſpeak diſor- 


derly, 


Other in- 
ferior of- 
ficers. 


of the KING of CHINA. 


derly, doth not trouble this goodly virtue 
in them to hear, without choler, thoſe 


which are tranſported, And their words 


are accompanied with ſuch an incredible 
ſweetneſs, as they are gracious, even to 
thoſe whom they condemn. Such are 
the officers and judges of China, whom 
virtue and experience doth advance to the 
dignity of the realm, and not money and 
1ynorance, | ; (24 * 
| Beſides theſe ſix principal officers, there 
are many others inferior and ſubordinate 
to thoſe, as the Cantor, which is the great 
enſign- bearer; the Pothin, which is the 
ſecond treaſurer; the Pochniſi, or keeper 


of the ſeals; the Auzatzi, or high provoſt, 


A parti- 
- ,cular de- 
"ſcription 
of theſe 
officers, 


three judges of their court, which are 
called Hugtag, Tzia, and Tontay, who give 
audience in their houſes once a week; and 
before they open their gates, they cauſe 
three pieces of ordnance to be ſhot off, to 
give notice that they are going to their 
ſeats; imitating in the gravity of their ſeats 
of juſtice, the wrath of the thunder of 
heaven, which doth not only ſerve to 
advertiſe innocents, but to be a terror and 
amazement to the guilty. They have un- 
der them a great number of provoſts, for 
the execution of juſtice ; but they are not 
ſo abſolute in their judgments : But there 
is another judge above them, who may re- 
form them: He is ealled Hondim, that is 
to ſay, a repairer of evil: It is alſo his 
profeſſion to repair itby his decree, if the 
other judges have failed in their judg- 
ments. The Toinpo is alſo of the court 
and after his example, that office is erected 
in towns that are remote : His care 1s to 
provide for victuals, and to ſet the price. 
The 2uinchey, which ſignifies in their lan- 
ovage, ſeal of gold, is an officer which 
never parts from court, if ſome buſineſs of 
importance doth not force him: He cauſeth 
the edicts of peace to be publiſhed, and 
ſuch like which the king eſtabliſheth. 

This in general is the relation of the of- 
ficers of China: Let us examine it now in 
particular, to know by what means they 
do exerciſe their places worthily. As ſoon 
as they are advanced, they part to go to 
execute them : The charges of their 
voyage is defrayed by the king, and like- 
wiſe their lodging where they are to re- 
main; the which is ſo vaſt, as all the 
officers of juſtice dwell therein, for the com- 
modity of the publick, and the ſpeedy ex- 
ecution of juſtice. The wages which they 
receive, may well ſupply all their expences, 
with which they muſt reſt ſatisfied ; for to 
take any preſent from the parties, the law fo 
rigorouſly obſerved within the realm, for- 
bids them expreſly upon great penalties, 
and likewiſe the parties are not allowed 
to go and ſee the judges in their houſes : 


Vol. II. 


They muſt repair to their accuſtomed au- 


diences, to have juſtice from them: When 
the judge is in his ſeat, the uſhers go to 
the entry of the hall, and name with a 
loud voice the party that comes for ju- 
ſtice, and likewiſe delivers what he de- 
mands. The party enters preſently, kneels 
down before the judge, and propounds his 
demand ; or if it be in writing, gives it to 
the regiſter; who reads it; the judge 
ordains preſently what is juſt, and writes 
his judgment himſelf with red ink, to a- 
void the faults which regiſters commit; 
whereof in other places, they feel the in- 
conveniencies which happen to the preju- 
dice of the parties: Theſe judges are 
bound to go faſting to their audiences ; 
and if their infirmities require ſome com- 
fort in their weakneſſes, they may only 
uſe conſerves by way of phyſick : If it 
happens that they drink any wine before 
the audience, they ſhall be no leſs puniſh- 
ed, than if they had committed the crime 
of ſome violent concuſſion. Their judg- 
ments are executed in every point without 
any fraud: In all matters the judges pro- 
ceed by writing; and if the buſineſs be 
of importance, they write the acts them- 
ſelves, and the depoſitions of witneſſes; 
ſo as few men complain of their juſtice, 
and there are few (appeals to — 
judges. In their juriſdictions, they regi- 
ſter the number of the houſes which de- 
pend on them; they ſet them by tens in 
a table, in the which they write the names 
of the inhabitants, and the king's decree ; 
which enjoins all perſons of what quality and 
condition ſoever, to reveal preſently unto 
the juſtice, what they ſhall ſee committed by 
any of their neighbours againſt the pub- 
lick good, to the end they may be ſpeedi- 
ly puniſhed. If any one of the ten leaves 
the country, the town or ſtreet, to go any 
Journey, he ought ten days before his de- 

rture to ring a little bell or a copper 
— throughout the whole quarter, to 


the end that if he owes any money, his 


creditors may have notice of his departure; 
or if any man hath lent him any thing, 


he may come and demand it: If he ſeeks 


to ſteal away in ſecret, the neighbours muſt 
watch; for in his abſence the judges will 


force them to pay his debts ; but there are 


few found that break; the laws ſtrictly 
obſerved in China puniſh them ſeverely ; 
they give them days for payment : If they 
fail at the firſt, they whip them in priſon ; 
if they do not ſatisfy at the ſecond, they 
double their ſtripes ; and if they be obſti- 
nate till the third time, they beat him until 
he bleeds, and keep him continually in 
priſonz for this reaſon, when ſome are 
troubled to pay their debts, they implore 
„ of all the world to be freed; and 

not 
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not able to obtain their liberty in this man- 
ner, they ſell themſelves unto their creditors, 
to avoid the ſenſible ſtripes of the whip. 
When as any judge goes forth in publick (the 
which happens ſeldom, their cuſtom being 
to be much retired ; for that by this means, 
they ſay, they are leſs diverted, and main- 
tain their authority better) he goes accom- 


panied with all the officers of juſtice, 


whereof the two firſt which go in rank, 
carry upon their ſhoulders two maces 
of flver, for a ſign that they are rs of 
juſtice z two others which follow them, have 
in their hands a long ſtrait reed, and carry 
it in like manner; ſhewing thereby, that 
they muſt do upright juſtice, which the 


judge whom they accompany will per- 


form: In the third rank are two other of- 
ficers, who alſo carry reeds, but they drag 
them on the ground with long red girdles: 
Theſe are the ſcourges wherewith they 
whip offenders, if they encounter any : A 
fourth rank follows them; theſe are two 
men which carry two white tables, in the 
which is written the name of the judge's 
office and quality; the reſt of the train. 
are perſons which accompany the magi- 
ttrate for honour, This pomp and con- 
voy of juſtice, is no vain oſtentation of 


theſe officers ; they live as they ſpeak, and 


are ſuch as they appear z that 1s to fay, 
indued with virtue, exact and entire in 
their offices, and of a life without reproach. 
But men are men, and no gods, which can- 
not run into vices, and the integrity of a 
magiſtrate, being in an inconſtant and 
changeable life, may err, although it ha 
ns leſs in China than elſewhere. T 
ing and his council have provided neceſ- 


ler of the ſary. remedies for this inconvenience, which 


court, 


puniſh thoſe that fail, and keeping the reſt 
in awe, make them to contain themſelves 
in their duties: The charges of ſuch offi- 
cers continue but three years, after the 
which they muſt give an account of the 
adminiſtration thereof before judges called 
Chaenes, Notwithſtanding the king ſends 
viliters yearly called Lenthis throughout all 
the provinces of his realm, men which are 
faithful to his ſervice, of great experience 
in worldly affairs, and of ſingular integrity. 


' This delegation is made ſo ſecretly, as it . is 


not known to any, but the King and pre- 
lident of his council, who cauſe the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to diſpatch letters, leaving a 
blank for his name they ſend, and for the 
province whither he goes: They add un- 
to the letters this neceſſary clauſe to the 
viſiters abſolute power: That whitherſoever 
the judges or loytias ſhall go, carrying thoſe 
letters of proviſion, he ſhall be obeyed like 
the king himſelf, Theſe letters ſealed, the 


preſident adds the name of the viſiter, and 


or of the province whither he is ſent ; having 
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receiv'd them, he departs ſo ſectetly from 
court; and travels fo unknown, as no man 


underſtands what he is, or whither he goes. 


He arrives thus unknown into the province 
or iſland. which he is to viſit, goes — 
the country, travels from town to town, 
and informs himſelf with all care and dili- 
ence, of the carriage of the officers, even 
rom the viceroy to the meaneſt auditor, 
and yet in this exact reformation, he makes 
not himſelf known to any. When he hath 
ended his courſe, and thinks that he hath 
ſufficient proofs of the ſincerity of ſome, 
and of the miſbehaviour of others, he 
goes to the chief town of the province, and 
there attends the day when ſuch officers 
meet in council, the which is once a month 
in the viceroy's lodging, or in his abſence 
with the Tulan. When they are aſſembled, 
he comes to the gate, commands an uſher 
to give them notice, that there is a judge 
which will enter, to ſignify the king's plea- 
ſure unto them. The viceroy, who con- 
ceives partly what it may be, cauſeth the 
gates to be opened, leaves his ſeat, and ac- 
companied with the other officers, goes to 
receive him, as his ſuperior ; he enters, 
carrying the letters a 1 proviſion in his 
hand. Theſe patents ſtrike terror into 
ſome of the aſſembly, and the judges 
which are guilty ſhew by their pale coun- 
tenances the marks of their offences. They 
cauſe it to be openly read; after which 
the viceroy riſeth from his ſeat, makes 
many low curtſeys and ſubmiſſions to the 
viſiter, and all the reſt do the like. Then 
he takes his ſeat, in the moſt eminent 
place and lets them underſtand by a grave 
and ſerious oration, the ſubject of his 
coming, the care which he hath taken to 
— Tay, cf viſitation through the province, 
and to inform himſelf exactly and truly of 
their behaviours; crowns the virtue and in- 
tegrity of ſuch as have done well with a 
thouſand commendations, promiſeth tomake 
his report unto the King and to his council, 
aſſuring them of the recompence which 
their good ſervices deſerve, and in the mein 
time advanceth them to the moſt honour- 
able places of the council in the province. 
After that theſe good men have received 
from his mouth and hand this honeſt teſti- 
mony of their virtue, he doth publickly re- 
proach ſuch as he hath found defective and 
culpable ; the baſeneſs of their traffic in the 
ſale of juſtice, makes them to ſee the ſhame 
of their concuſſions, and ſets down in par- 
ticular the number of their faults. The 
effect doth preſently follow this ſhameful 
reproach, he thunders out againſt them the 
ſentence of condemnation, deprives them 
of their offices, and ſtrips them of the 
tokens thereof, taking from them in the 
face of the whole council the girdle and 
3 5 4 hat 
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hat with 4 little brim: If their faults de- 
ſerve a greater puniſhnient, he leaves it to 
the judgment of the ſovereign prince, and 


to his council z for the law of China forbids 


all judges to condemn any man to death 
before they have advertized the king, and 
he hath reſolved what they ſhall do. Thus 
they execute juſtice in Ching upon thoſe 
which deny it to others. In this manner 
recompence being apparent there, yea, cer- 
tain for virtue, and puniſhment for vice, 
moſt men embrace the firſt to enjoy its 


crowns, and flee the other to avoid the mi- 


ſeries which accompany it. Thus the realm 
of China enjoyeth all manner of ſelicity. 
This wiſe policy is practiſed in China, to 
contain the inhabitants in their duty: But 


/ d n 
ind forces realms, like unto man's body, are not only 


aſſaulted by home-bred enemies, ſtrangers 
may ruin them; as the ſword kills the body 
of man, as well as the diſeaſes which have 
their ſpring and fountain within it, For 
this reaſon the ſovereign monarch of China 
furniſhes his places with good gariſons; 
and, when need requires, covereth the 
fields with armed men, ſettles forces upon 
the ports of the ſea, and oppoſeth againſt 
foreign violence, the beſt and moſt reſolute 
troops of his eſtate, which preſerve it againſt 
their deſigns and aſſaults. Let us firſt ob- 
ſerve the —_ and greatneſs. of his 
forces by land, and then we will ſpeak of 
thoſe at ſea. Every province hath his coun- 
cil of war ſupplied with the moſt valiant and 
expert men of war in the whole realm. 
They diſpoſe of the ſoldiers according to 
occaſions and occurrents, and cauſe them 
to be paid ſo exactly as they loſe not any 
thing in their muſters; for the treaſurets, 
which keep the king's coffers, have com- 
mandment not to refuſe them any thing. 
Their towns are not fortified with baſtions, 

nor defended by ſtrong towers. The mo- 
narch of China practiſeth the advice of that 
generous Grecian, who ſaid, that the beſt 
defences of a city conſiſted in the valour of 
the citizens: Yet they have good walls, en- 
vironed with deep ditches, which they fill 
with water by the current of rivers when 
they pleaſe, The beſt fortifications which 
may defend them well, are the good gariſons 
they put into them, who keep a very ſtrict 
guard, not ſuffering any man to enter nor 
go forth, without leave in writing from the 
magiſtrate or governor which commands 


therein : They ſhut the gates carefully, ſeal 


up the locks, and never open them till after 
the riſing of the ſun, and that they have ac- 
knowledged their ſeals. Their artillery, 


which is excellent good, (the uſe whereof 


was firſt known to them before it came to 
us) is uſually placed upon the ſaid gates. 
The captains are natives of the provinces 
which Ges guard, to the end that the na- 


rocks. Oguian li 
hundred foot. The 


tural love to their country, together with 


the duty of their charges, ſhould augment 
their care for the preſervation of places. 
They lodge upon the walls of tons, where 
their houles are built of purpoſe, to the 
end they may be continually in their voca- 
tion 4 they do it without contradiction, or 
any reſiſtance! of the inhabitants of the 
towns which they guard; for the law of 
the ſtate hach deprived them of all means 
to revolt, having forbidden them the car- 
rying of arms, or to have any in their 
houſes, upon pain of death, not allowing 
any but ſuch as are in the king's pay, who 
ſucceed in that quality from father to ſon. 
They are diftributed by thouſands, where- 
of every hundred hath a captain and an en- 
fign, and all thefe have one commander, 
as with us a colonel of a regiment, They 

ractiſe often, to keep the ſoldiers in breath, 
eſt idleneſs ſhould ruſt their arms, and 
ſoften their courage. Their arms are har- 
quebuſſes, pikes, ſtaves with irons, and 
hatchets. The horſemen uſe other arms; 
when they go to fight; they carry four 
ſwords at their ſaddle- pomel, they hold 
two in their hands when they charge, and 
make uſe of them with great dexterity: 
They likewiſe uſe darts and launces. They 
have been accuſtomed tobe en vironed with 
a troop of grooms, which are about them 
when they enter battle, the which are nimble 
and'well armed : Their valour conſiſts in 
policy and ſtratagems of war, where they 
employ their minds more than their courage 
to charge the enemy openly; They are 
very bad horſemen, and manage their 


| horſes with a whip and the voice, and have 


no other bits but a piece of iron which goes 
croſs to the mouth. Their arms are light, 
and their carriages heavy. | 
Thus this cavalry makes not the beſt part 
of the forces of China, the which are 
great as they are ſufficient to guard many 


realms. It is true, that the vaſt and great and forces. 


provinces where they are eſtabliſhed, con- 
tain, every one in its dimenſion, the extent 
of a realm, That of Paguie, wherein the 
king makes his refidence, hath for its 
guard two millions one hundred and fifty 
thouſand foot, and fourſcore thouſand horſe. 
That of Canton hath ſixſcore thouſand foot, 
and forty thouſand horſe : That of Fo- 
quien fifty thouſand and nine hundred foot, 
with twenty-two thouſand and four hundred 
horſe. * O/am, ſeventy-ſix thouſand foot, 
and twenty-five thouſand five hundred horſe, 
Quinſay, fourſeore thouſand fix hundred 
foot, and no horle, by reaſon of the ſirua- 
tion of the 2 full of mountains and 

ewiſe hath not any; its 
guard conſiſts only in ſixſeore thouſand ſix 
e of Suſuan 


hath fourſeore (ix thouſand foot, and thirty- 
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four thouſand five hundred horſe, That of 


Tolanchie, neighbour. to the Tartars, with 
whom the kings of China have many times 
had great and bloody wars, is fortified with 
two millions eight hundred thouſand foot, 
lupported by two hundred fourſcore and 
ten thouſand: horſe : Theſe are the beſt and 
moſt warlike ſoldiers in the realm, Canſay 
hath fifty thouſand foot, with twenty thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty horſe, Aucheo 
is guarded by fourſcore and fix thouſand 
foot, and forty-eight thouſand horſe. Ho- 
nan, forty-four thouſand foot, and eighteen 
thouſand nine hundred horſe. Aaron hath 
ſeventy- ſix thouſand foot, and ten thouſand 
one hundred and fifty horſe. Quicheu, forty- 
eight thouſand and ſeven hundred foot, 
and fifteen thouſand three hundred horſe, 
Chequian hath thirty-four thouſand foot, 
with thirteen thouſand horſe : And Sancii, 
the leaſt province of all the reſt, forty 


thouſand foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. 


All the which forces amount to five millions, 
eight hundred forty-ſix thouſand, five hun- 
dred foot, and five hundred forty-eight 
thouſand horſe. This world of men arm'd 
(if they were valiant) might conquer all the 
reſt of the habitable earth. But the hiſtory 
makes their courage inferior to the men of 
Europe. The moſt redoubted warriors of 
antiquity, who have conquered many realms 


in Aa, triumphed over Afric, and ſtruck 


a terror into Europe, had nothing in their 
forces that might approach the number of 
the gariſons of China- And truly the hi- 


ſtory ſhould be ſuſpected unto me, and in 


a manner fabulous, if it did not prove the 
truth of its relation by the great number 
of towns, and the vaſt extent of a realm, 
which may contain fifteen well peopled; 
for that every province of China hath its 
greatneſs like unto a great monarchy : But 


_ theſe fearful forces baniſh the troubles of 


their eſtate; for they take arms to enjoy 
reſt and tranquillity, and war is many times 
made to have peace. The gariſons of the 
the ſea- ports, and the guards which are 
in the roads or open harbours, for the ſafety 


of merchants, are comprehended in this 


number. The king entertains many ſhips 


of war well arm'd, which guard the ports 


and the havens, to reſtrain the courſes and 
{poils of pyrats. Theſe veſſels are of divers 
ſorts; ſome are very great, they call them 
loncos; others are leſs, and like unto our 
frigates, they call them Bancoons : Some 
are larger than theſe, and have many 
banks; every bank hath eight oars, and 
every oar hath ſix men, they call them 
Lanteas. 11925 

To defray the expences of ſo many ſol- 
y the wages of the officers of 
treaſure, and to furniſh the royal 


of China. palace with all things neceſſary, the ſove- 


reign prince of China ought to have a great 
and powerful revenue: He levies it upon 
men, houſes, grain, mines of gold and 
ſilver, upon precious „ pearls, por- 
celines, wools, cottons, and ſilks. The 


men of theſe fifteen provinces are, for a 


great part, exempt from all tribute; as the 
Loytias, the judges, officers and ſoldiers ; 
95 the number of ſuch as pay is not ſmall: 
'or the province of Pagnie contains two 
millions ſeven hundred and four thouſand 
tributaries z that of Canton, three millions 
ſix hundred thouſand; Foguien, two millions 
four hundred and ſeven thouſand ; the pro- 
vince of Aucheo, two millions eight hundred 
and forty thouſand z that of Olam, two mil- 
lions two hundred and thirty-four thou- 
ſand ; that of Qyinſay, three millions three 
hundred and eighty thouſand 3 Suſuam, two 
millions fifty thouſand ; Tolanchie, ſix mil- 
lions ninety thouſand ; Canſay, hath two 
millions three hundred and five thou- 
ſand; Oguian, three millions eight hundred 
thouſand; Honan, a million two hundred 
thouſand; Aanton, a million nine hundred 
forty- four thouſand; Chequian, two millions 
two hundred and forty- four thouſand; 
Quicheu, two millions three hundred thou- 
ſand; and Sancii, a million ſix hundred ſe- 
venty thouſand and five hundred tributa- 
ries. All theſe tributaries do every one pay 
yearly two maſes; the maſe may be in eſti- 
mation a ſhilling of our money, which is 
in yearly revenue to the king for this tri- 
bute alone, fourteen millions two hundred 
fifty-rhree thouſand, an hundred ſixty and 
ſeven French crowns. Beſides this, the 
other tributes raiſe his revenue much. The 
mines of gold pay him yearly in fine gold, 
from ſeventeen to twenty-two carrats, four 
millions two hundred fifty-ſix thouſand nine 
hundred taes: The tae is in eſtimation an 
Italian crown, The mines of ſilver yield 
him in pure ſilver, three millions an hundred 
fifty-three thouſand two hundred and nine- 
teen taes: That of precious ſtones, a mil- 
lion four hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
taes: The fiſhing for pearls brings into his 
coffers two millions ſix hundred and thirty 
thouſand taes. The cuſtom upon ſcents 
and perfumes, as muſk and amber, is worth 
a million and thirty-five thouſand taes : 
That which is laid upon porcelins brings 
fourſcore and ten Crs rig Making 
in all this ſecond tribute, eleven millions five 
hundred fourſcore and four thouland French 
crowns : So as hitherto the revenue in ſilver 
amounts to about twenty · ſix thouſand mil- 
lions of gold. But the third tribute of 
grains, ſalt, wool, cottons and ſilk, exceeds 
all that. This powerful and rich monarch 
gives unto his ſubjects a very great quantity 


of lands which depend on the crown, upon 


condition that they ſhall yield unto him 
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yearly a part of that which they gather, 


which ſerves for the neceſſary proviſions of 
his royal palace, and for the officers of his 
realm. From this tribute, they which are 
appointed to gather it raiſe yearly, chree- 
ſcore millions a hundred ſeventy one thou- 
ſand eight hundred and thirty meaſures of 


white rice, which is the moſt ordinary food 


of the men of China, and of their neigh- 
bours; twenty-nine millions three hundred 
ninety-one thouſand nine hundred fourſcore 
and two meaſures of barley ; thirty-three 
millions ſix-ſcore thouſand two hundred 
meaſures of wheatz twenty millions two 
hundred and fifty thouſand meaſures of 


melline; twenty-five millions three hun- 


dred and forty thouſand four hundred mea- 
ſures of ſalt; twenty-four thouſand mea- 
ſures of millet; in other grain and pulſes, 
fifry-four millions of meaſures. The filk 
which is wrought into cloth, doth furniſh 
him with two hundred and fix thouſand 


pieces of the rareſt works, and every piece 
is fourteen ells long: That which is in maſs 
makes him five hundred and forty thouſand 


pound weight, He hath in cotton three 
hundred thouſand pound weight, The 
working of coverings for beds yield him, 
of the beſt ſort, eight hundred thouſand 


four hundred pieces: Raw filk pays him 


the weight of four thouſand pound. The 
works of cotton bring unto him ſix hun- 
dred ſeventy-cight thouſand pieces of that 
ſtuff, every piece being fourteen ells long. 
The raw cotton yields him the weight of 
three hundred and four thouſand ſix hun- 
dred and forty-eight pounds: So as the va- 
lue of theſe commodities, augmenting the 
ſums of the tribute in ſilver, make the 
yearly revenue of this great empire, to 
amount to ſix ſcore millions of gold. 


TheArms\ Theſe great and immenſe treaſures of 
an Titles the king of China, levied upon his ſubjects, 


of the 


King of 


China. 


and the excelleat prudence wherewith he 
governs his eſtate, and ordains of fo rich a 
revenue, have made him take for his arms, 
two ſerpents interlaced one within another; 
and the immenſe extent of ſo vaſt and fer- 
tile a realm, fall of all forts of felicities, 
have cauſed him to inſert in his ticles, the 
quality of Lord of the wworld, and the child 
of heaven: and truly ſeeing this country is 


a world in greatneſs and bounty, he hath 


reaſon to term himſelf the lord. The kings 


are in effect, doubly the children of heaven, 


as well by the benefit of their creation like 
other men, as by the excellent privilege of 
their ſovereignty, which is the lively image 
of the heavenly. But the monarch of Chi- 
na, in the vanity of his deceitful religion, 
and the falſe worſhip of his idols, lives like 
a child of the earth. Yet the greatneſs of 
his treaſures, the power of his forces, the 
1 9 N . his country, and the extent of 
Vol. I. 


his eſtate, khath tranſported the pride of his 
ſpirit to that inſolency, as to contetrin all 
the reſt of men, and not eſteem any but 
thoſe of China. They of Europe are leſs 
oppreſt with his contempt. He ſaith often, 
and this vain brag is in the mouths of his 
ſubjects, that the men of China have two 
eyes, that they of Europe have but one, 
and that all the reſt of men upon the earth 
are blind. „en man e 958 
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Notwithſtanding” this defect, which is Embaffi- 
common to many princes, yet the amity dors how 


and alliance of ſo rich and powerful a mo- 


they are 
recei ved 


narch deſerves to be ſought after by other in China. 


ſovereigns; his neighbours eſteem it and 
deſire it. The Jartar, his capital enemy, 
demands it; and the king of Spain hath 
held it profitable for the good of his eſtate, 
and the glory of his majeſty. Thus when 
theſe princes ſend embaſſadors unto him 
to that end, or to treat of ſome impor- 
tant affairs, he receives them, honours 
them, and gives them all kind of good 
reception. When they enter into the 
realm, the governour of the place by 
which they paſs, aſſiſted by all the Zoytias 
and captains of the country, go to meet 
them, to let them underſtand by their 
goodly ſpeeches that they are welcome. 
If they arrive by ſea, altho* there be but a 
little ſpace from the porte to the town 
where they land, yet they will not ſuffer 
them to go on foot, but they carry them 
in chairs richly embroidered with pearl, 
and covered with curtains of cloth of gold, 
by eight men, whereof there are ſome in 
the principal towns, appointed for that uſe : 
For the law of China ſaith; Let à foreign 
embaſſadour be received and honoured in the 
like fort, as if the prince which ſends him came 
into the realm, Being arrived they lodge 
them in a lodging made for them, built 
like a palace, and royally furniſned with all 
things neceſſary, where they are ſerved and 
treated at the king's charge, and in like 
ſort during their whole voyage, where- 
as a thouſand ſoldiers guard and accom- 
pany them at the king's coſt, The day 
after their arrival the governour who had 
received them, goes to viſit them, and 
after many honeſt complements, demands 
the ſubject of their embaſſy, and hearing it, 
he preſently diſpatches a poſt to the chief 
town of the province, where the vice- roy 
remains, by whom he gives him advice. 
The vice · roy diſpatcheth the ſame poſt to 
court, and writes unto the king and his coun- 
cil, who ſends a ſafe conduct to the em- 
baſſadours for their voyage. Having re- 
ceived it, they take their way towards the 
court, accompanied with that number of 
ſoldiers which we have mentioned. They 


are fed and defrayed by the king's treaſures, 


them 


and whereſoever 62 they do 
| all 
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tributaries 


all honour: When they arrive at the royal 

city of Tabia, the ordinary abode of the 

court, the king's council being followed by 

the principal knights, go to meet him: 

The preſident of this royal council makes 

a band apart, with a kingly train and pomp. 

If the embaſſadours come from great mo- 

narchs, this great preſident takes the left 

hand; if they come from meaner princes, 

he takes the right, and in this rank doth 
accompany them to the lodging which is 
prepared for them, whereof the moveables 

and the preparation for the entertainment of 
embaſſadours are, in truth, worthy of the 
greatneſs and magnificence of the king of 

China, By the way, he entertains them 

with the encounters of their voyage, and 

the eſtate of their hralth; an interpreter 

which they have with them, aſſiſts him 

which underſtands not the language. When 

they are arrived before the palace where 

they are to lodge, the preſident leaves them, 

and at his parting gives them power, on 

the king's behalf, to create a humber of 

Loylias or knights, and to deliver many 
priſoners condemned to die, for a conlſir- 
mation and aſſurance that they are welcome 

to that court, The law of China frees 

them from all manner of inconveniences, 

that is to ſay, that for what crime ſoever 

the embaſſador commits in the eſtate, his 

ſon may not in any ſort be moleſted. 

He ſpends ſome days in his palace before 

he hath audience, to the end that reſt may 

refreſh him from the toil of his voyage. 

In the meaa time the greateſt of the court 

invite him, | they let him ſee the beſt com- 

panies thereof, and the magnificence of 

their feaſts, after which they give him a 

day to come to audience. The king aſſiſted 

by his council, and the chief men of his 

court, gives it him in one of thoſe ſtately 

halls, . whereof we have formerly made 
mention; there he treats of the ſubject of 

his embaſly, and after he. hath received 

an anſwer, returns laden with preſents 
towards the prince which ſent him: His 

return is as ſweet and pleaſing as his 
coming; he is accompanied with the ſame 

troop, defray'd in like manner at the king's 

charge, and whereſoever he Jum re- 

ceived with the like courteſy and honour. 
Ambaſſi- But all embaſſadors which come into 
dor»of the China, are not entertained in the fame 
manner ; for ſuch as come from princes or 
commonwealths which are their tributa- 
ries, are received according to their con- 
dition, and as depending upon the realm. 
When they arrive one * receives them, 
lodgeth them, and defrays them at the 
king's charge z at the court their reception 
is equal unto it; the judge which enter- 
tains them, demands the ſubject of their 
voyage, and they tell it him; he doth ad- 
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vertiſe the preſident of the council, and 
the preſident tells the king, who gives 
them a day of audience: But when they 
go, it / is on foot, or if their indiſpoſition 
will not ſuffer it, they go on horſeback 
without a bridle, having only a halter, for 
a mark of humility and vaſſalage: They 


have no other company but the judge 


which receiv'd them, with whom they 
take their way to the royal palace: When 
they are arrived before it, they attend in 
a ſpacious place; a certain officer of the 
king's, who is like a maſter of the ce- 
remonies, who makes a ſign unto them a- 
far off, chat they ſhould march, and ſhews 
them the place where they ſhould begin 
to knee], to join their hands, and to lift 
them up on high in ſign of adoration, 
and to lift up their eyes towards the place 
where they tell them the king remains. 
Thus they approach unto the palace, and 
enter it after they have made five reve- 
rences, or rather five adorations & They 
come into the firſt hall which is the meaneſt 
of the palace, where the preſident of the 
council majeſtically ſet, and not the king 
(whom they ſee not) gives them audience, 
after which he ſends them back with- 
out any anſwer, until he hath ſpoken with 
the king: Then his majeſty's pleaſure is 
ſignified unto them by the judge, who 
hath had the care of their conduct. Thus 
they return as they came, without any ho- 
nour, as in ſome ſort ſubjects to the eſtate 
of China: For ſuch principalities or com- 
monwealths, which ſend them, have ſome- 
times been provinces of the realm; but 
for that they were remote, when as the 
Chineze ſhut themſelves up within the in- 
cloſure of the mountains, with that great 
wall of five hundred leagues long, they 
gave theſe provinces to thoſe who now 
poſſeſs them, reſerving a tribute and ho- 
mage 


reign prince brings preſents to 


of the country binds him to attend a paſs- 
port from court, in ſome port or town 
of the realm, the governor of the place 
where he attends, receives the preſent in 
the mean time; but he looks upon it in 
the preſence of a notary, and ſome wit- 
neſſes; ſeals it up, and ſo ſends it to court, 
with that which they give unto himſelf: 
As it happened ſome years ſince to the 
ambaſſadors which Philip the ſecond king 
of Spain ſent unto China: For it is ex- 
preſly forbidden upon great penalties, to 
all perſons which are in charge within the 
ſtate, to receive any preſents from any hat- 
ſoever, no not from their neareſt kinſmen. 
But thus the embaſſadors which go to 
treat with the prince are received in China; 


0 | me _ 


If the ambaſſadors of any foreign ſove- 8 
-— king brought 
of China, and that the law and cuſtom by embaſ- 
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the which ſhews, that the Chineze are neat, 
and have as good qualities as any other 
nation upon earth. They have with them 
learning and the ſciences, which are the 
true ornaments of the mind, and the light 
which doth enlighten men, in the obſcure 
labyrinths of great affairs. They cauſe 
their children to be inſtructed from their 
youth, in colleges ordained for that end. 
The character which they uſe doth ſome- 
what reſemble the hieroglyphicks of the 
ancient Egyptiansz for every one ſignifies 
a whole word, and ſometimes a period 
which is- the reaſon they have ſo great 
a number of letters or characters all dif- 


ferent, which make ſix thouſand. Their 


realm contains divers kinds of langua- 
ges, yet they underſtand all by writing: 
For altho' that one thing be called di- 
verſly in many provinces, yet they write 
it after one manner throughout the coun- 


try; as a town which is called Leombi at 


the court, in other places they term it 
Fu, and generally they write it in the 
ſame manner that I have deſcribed it. 

The people ſpeak the common lan- 
guage of the country, but the learned and 
courtiers, as they are all, have one parti- 
cular, and familiar to themſelves; they 
call it the Mandarin, which is as the La- 
tin among men of learning: There are 
few men in China, how baſe ſoever their 
condition be, but can read and write; 
for in their country the qualities of the 
mind are in ſingular recommendation, and 
virtue much honoured, and carefully re- 
warded. They have printing in perfection; 
it was invented with them before that 
the induſtrious German, John of Guttemberg, 
taught us the uſe, in the year 1458, which 
was its beginning in Europe, The firſt 
moulds were caſt at Mentz: The firſt 
book which paſt the preſs, was that learn- 
ed work of great Saint Auguſtine, called O 
the city of God: Conrad, a German, carried it 
into /aly and elſewhere : Before all this, 
it had been brought from China by mer- 
chants which traffick'd into that country, 
who coming into Arabia the happy, paſt 
the red ſea: After which they were in 
Ruſſia, and Muſcovy, where they left books 


printed after the manner of China, in the 


characters of the country, which were 
brought into Germany, and coming to the 
knowledge of Guttemberg, did furniſh him 
with an example to imitate» them, and to 
mould characters: For the Chineze main- 
tain, and there is ſome colour, that all 
the reſt of the world owe the invention of 
printing unto them: It is true, that there 
were books printed with them, above five 


hundred years before that printing came 


to the knowledge of them of Europe. 
The paper which they uſe is very fine 
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canes or reeds: Their pens are of the 
ſame reeds, cut and pointed at the end 
like unto painter's penſils; they write 


from the right hand to the left, and draw 


the lines from the top to the bottom, 


Throughout all the towns of the realm 


there are royal colleges, wherein the youth 
are inſtructed, and in burroughs there are 
ſchools at the king's charge, where they 
teach them to read and write, which 
cauſeth the meaneſt men to make their 
children in their youth, to learn this ho- 
neſt and profitable exerciſe. They teach 
gratis in thoſe great colleges moral and 
natural philoſophy, aſtrology, the laws of 
the kingdom, with many other goodly and 
curious ſciences. The regents or readers 
are very learned, and the ſcholars very 
ſtudious: They know their great labour 
ſhall not be without reward; that the 
ſtudy of learning, by the good qualities 
which they infuſe into their ſpirits, are 
degrees to mount into great places both 
in court and realm; for in the court of 
China you ſhall find no ignorant man, and 
to be ſo in that place were a great infa- 
my. The viſiters whom the king appoints 
n often to theſe colleges, examine the 
ſcholars, and honour ſuch as they find di- 
ligent in their ſtudies with many recom- 
pences. This is the cauſe why this great 
realm abounds in men of merit, and that 
their ſpirits thruſt on with a deſire of glory 
which is infallible, labour continually in 


their ſtudies, and give unto the publick 


the profit of their rare works. The book- 
ſellers of China are full of goodly pieces, 
the curioſity of chriſtians hath brought them 
into Europe, heaven ſuffering it, to the 


and thin; they make it of the cloth of 


© 


end that the glory of their authors ſhould 


not be confined within the encloſure of the 
mountains and wall which ſhuts up China. 
The library of the Vatican at Rome, and 
that of the royal monaſtery of Saint Law- 
rence in Spain, have many goodly volumes 
of China : Whereof ſome treat of aſtrolo- 
gy, of moral philoſophy, of 'the number 
of the heavens, the motion of the planets 
and of their influences; and the propriety of 
ſtones and metals, and of the ſecrets of phy- 
ſick : Others contain the laws of the king- 
dom, and the revenues thereof, the art of 
war, with the means how to conduct na- 
val armies, and many other ſciences, where- 
of the glory and profit fills China with ma- 
ny felicities; and hath furniſhed the men 
-thereof with precepts and means to go- 
vern free from the tempeſts and ſtorms 
of civil wars, whereas many others make 
ſhipwreck of the eſtates which they poſleis : 
For we find in their hiſtories that for above 
two thouſand years, they have preſerved 
and maintained their monarchy, againſt the 
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troubles which might riſe therein, and about 


that vaſt extent. | | 
But the virtue of the Chineze is not with- 
out diverſion, and the long reſt which they 
enjoy with abundance of wealth, produ- 
ceth delights among them, and guides 
their lives into the charms of voluptuouineſs. 
The moſt ordinary which ſteals from their 
ſerious occupations a part of the time which 
ſhould be dear unto them, are their proud 
and ſtately feaſts, where they treat them- 
ſelves deliciouſly : They make them in this 
manner, They give to every one of the 
gueſts (how great ſoever they be) his 
table apart, where he eats alone : Theſe 
tables are of rare art, the wood is exqui- 
ſite, and the work ſingular ; they are in- 
laid with ſtreaks of gold or ſilver, inter- 
laced fo artificially, as they repreſent the 
figures of birds, fields, and chaſes of di- 
vers ſorts; for the workmen of China in 


the excellency of their art, are wonderful 


induſtrious, and carry the prize above all 
the world. They cover not the tables with 
any clothes, the neatneſs and handſomneſs 
of the Chineze in their feeding needs not 
any; they lay on carpets of damaſk, or 
tuch like ſtuff, hanging down to the 
ground; they place upon the four corners 
of the table many little open paniers, 
woven with fillets of gold and filver, ſome 
are full of divers ſorts of flowers made 
of ſugar, repreſented to the life : Others 
carry a pleaſing diverſity of many beaſts 
made likewie of ſugar ; as elephants, lions, 
ſtags, and hinds; ſome are full of birds 
of the ſaine (tuff, In the midſt of the 
table is ſet exquiſite meat, which makes 
a part of the gueſts good cheer :; This 
is commonly of all forts of fowl and ve- 
niſon, in diſhes of ſilver and goodly por- 
celainz they eat neatly, and take their 
meat with forks of gold and ſilver, never 
touching it with their hands : The wine 
they drink is uſually made of palm, de- 
licious to the taſte, and Jeſs fuming to the 
head; the tables are ſet round, to the end 
the gueſts may ſee one another: Whilſt 
they make good cheer in this manner, 
many muſicians and players of inſtruments 

ive unto their ſenſes the ſweetneſs of 
their plealing conſort ; ſome others repre- 
ſent the invention of ſome pleaſant hiſtory : 
Their banquets are never without a comedy, 
the which is excellently well performed, 


the perſonages are very active, and the 


apparel is proper to the repreſentation ; 
the banquet is of all ſorts of fruit, and com- 
fitures in great abundance, whereof the 


uſe js very common in China, The cour- 


tiers, and other men of China, do often 


ſpend their time in theſe delicious feaſts : 


ut particularly on the day of the greac 


 teaſts of their religion, which they cele- 
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brate the firſt day of the moon in March, 
they give unto-their fenſes all the pleaſures 
they can deſire; they attire themſelves in 
ſtate, and wear the richeſt jewels they 
have; they plant great trees at their gates, 
like unto the maypoles in our countries; 
they hang before their houſes many pieces 
of ſilk and cloth of gold; they crown the 
ſtreets with many triumphant arches; they 
give light unto the night, with a number 
of lights which they hang upon theſe trees 
and they feaſt it perpetually, 

The exceſſes are greater, when as the 
courtiers or great men of the realm en- 
tertain their equals, or feaſt the embaſſa- 
dors of ſome ſovereign prince; then their 
magnificence ſhews itſelf with a greater 
luſtre. The invited hath many tables for 
himſelf, to the number of twenty; he cats 
at the firſt, and all the reſt are covered with 


all ſorts of raw meats, as fowls of all ſorts, 


veniſon, gammons of bacon, and many 
others. When the feaſt is ended, his ſervants 
who hath entertained him, carries them 
before the invited to his lodging, where 
they leave them with great ceremonies. 
The friends or kinſmen of the houſe do 
the honour; for he which is maſter of the 
feaſt, abſents himſelf, and for good man- 
ners ſake, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, appears not; they which under- 

take this care for him (which are men of 


quality) conduct the invited to their places 
in goodly chairs, under a canopy of velvet; 


but before they begin to eat, every man 
takes his cup and fills it with wine; and 
after they have made many great curtſeys, 
they go unto the windows, or to ſome place 
where they may ſee the heavens; they of- 


fer them to the ſun, and make great diſ- 


courſes in form of a prayer, and demand 
of this goodly ſtar (who cannot but give 
them light to ſee their drink) conſtant proſ- 
perities for the invited, and that the friend- 
ſhip which they mean to contract, may 
be profitable and favourable to both par- 
ties. Diſſolute ſeaſts are ſtormy ſeas, where 
amidſt the delights of the body, the vir- 
tues of the mind ſuffer ſhipwreck, Where - 
fore he that hath left to men the rules of 


good government, adviſeth them to go 


rather to the houſe of mourning, and to 
the convoy of funerals, than to the plea- 
ſures of ſumptuous banquets; for that in 


the one they ſee before their eyes, the por- 


traict of the end of man, and many times 
in themſelves their own vanities; and the 
other bewitching their ſpirits, ſteal them 


from themſelves, and make them to forget 


their condition. It is true, that the Chi- 
neze have with many others this commend- 
able quality, not to order the eſtate leſs 
than to govern, as they do, with excellency 
and pomp, the magnificence of a ſtately 

| feaſt, 


feaſt; although their licentious religion 


doth not forbid them the entertainment of 


delights and pleaſures which are enemies to 


ſolid virtues. 


The reli- 
gion of 

the court 
of China. 


Theſe men, who ſay they have two eyes, 
and eſteem others blind, are notwith- 
ſtanding ſo blind, as to hold pieces of 
wood and ſtone for gods faſhioned into 
idols by their own hands for at the court, 
as well as in other places of the kingdom, 
they adore the works of painters and gra- 
vers ; they keep in their houſes idols, which 
they reverence with a particular worſhip, 
and have recourſe to their vain aſſiſtance in 
all their affairs : Their temples are full, 


there are ſome which contain above 200 up- 


on divers altars; among the which that of 
the devil hath always his place, and receives 
the like venerations and facrifices z not but 
that the Chineze know he 1s a reprobate, 
an enemy to mankind, and the author of 
the crimes which are committed : but they 
honour him in this manner, to the end he 
ſhould do them no harm, and not to be 
aſſiſled by him; beſides theſe dumb divi- 
nities, they reverence and pray unto a 
great number of men already dead, who 
in their realm have exceeded others in the 
valour of arms, in the light of learning, 


or in the ſanity of an auſtere life, and 


retired in the ſolitudes of their religious 
monaſteries ; they call them Panſoes, that 
is to ſay, moſt happy, in which number 
they put many women, of the which they 
reverence three with a ſingular devotion. 


The firſt they call Sichie, who came (as 


they ſay) from the realm of Trantheyco, 
which is towards the weſt, and brought in- 
to China the rules of a religious life, and 
was the firſt inventer of cloiſters, and of 
religious orders, who live in common 
without marrying. He had his beard and 
head ſhaven, ba his followers are ſo in 


like manner, and all the monks of China 


{ing the glory of his name, and extol the 


merit of his virtues above all the other ſaints. 


The ſecond ſubject in this rank of ſingu- 
lar holineſs, is a woman called Canina; 
ſhe is worthy of her name, for the devo- 
tion they bear unto her in China, doth 


gnaw with an important ſuperſtition the 


ſpirits of ſimple women. They ſay ſhe 


was daughter to king Tzonton, who mean- 


ing to marry her to a prince, as well as 
her other two ſiſters, being all children to 


this monarch, ſhe would not yield unto it, 


pretending for her reaſon, that ſhe had 
vowed a perpetual chaſtity to heaven, 
The father incenſed at this denial, takes 
revenge on her, he deprives her of her 
liberty, and ſhots her up into a great houſe 
like unto a monaſtery, and in contempt 


makes her to ſpend her time in baſe and 


abject things, cauſing her to carry water 
Vor. I. | 
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and wood, and to cleanſe a great garden 
which depended on this place ; ſhe doth 
it, and labours with ſingular patience : 
But heaven, to whom ſhe made her , vow, 
and for whoſe love ſhe was thus contem- 
ned (fay the Chineze) eaſed her pains; it 
cauſed thoſe bleſſed inhabitants of thoſe 
rich vaults to deſcend and comfort her, 
and ſent many creatures to ſuccour her; 
the ſaints of heaven came to draw her wa- 
ter, the apes ſerved her as grooms; birds 
mades clean the alleys of this garden with 
their bills, and ſwept them with their wings; 
and wild beaſts came from a near moun- 
tain to bring her wood, The king her 
father ſeeing her one day ſerved by theſe 
new domeſticks, held her to be a ſorce- 
reſs, and reſolved to purge by flame the 
crime of her enchantments ; whereupon 
he cauſed this houſe to be ſet on fire ; ſhe 
ſeeing this goodly place burning upon her 
occaſion, would have ſlain herſelf with a 
long needle of filver, which ſhe had in her 
hair, thruſting it into her throat; but ſud- 
denly there fell a great inundation of wa- 
ters, which quench'd the fire. Then ſhe 
left her deſign, and retired into the moun- 
tains, hiding herſelf in their'caves, where 
ſhe continued her nance. Heaven, 
which protected her in this manner, 
would not ſuffer the cruelty of her impi- 
ous father to go unpuniſhed ; it ſtruck 
him with a leproſy, and abandoned his 
living body to worms, which did gnaw 
him, and made him to ſuffer many tor- 
ments. Canina underſtood it by revela- 


tion, charity made her to leave her ſolitary * 


abode, to go and ſuccour her leprous father. 
When the king ſaw her, he fell at her feet 
to crave pardon, and worſhipped her ; ſhe 
holding herſelf unworthy of adoration, 


would have reſiſted, but not able ro do it 


in regard of the weakneſs of her body, a 
ſaint of heaven put himſelf before her, to 
repair the error, and to let him know, that 
the adoration was made only to him. At 
the ſame inſtant ſhe returned to her cave, 
and there ended her life in the like ſanctity. 
The Chineze hold her for a great faint, and 
pray ordinarily unto her, to crave pardon 
or their. offences, The third is a woman 
called Neome, who, they ſay, was deſcend- 
ed from a moſt illuſtrious family, in the 
town of Cuchi, in the province of Oguiam; 
and as her father ſought to make her vio- 
late the vow of chaſtity, which ſhe had 
made, and to force her to marry, ſhe fled 
and retired herſelf into the deſert of a 
little iſland, which is right againſt Ingoa, 
where the lived moſt holily, and did ma- 
ny miracles, whereof they relate this, as 
the moſt famous of all, They ſay that a 
great captain, called Campo, gencral of a 


naval army to the king of China, went to 


make 
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make war againſt a neighbour kingdom; 
he arrived at Boym with his fleet; being 
ready to part, the mariners not able to 
weigh their anchors, were amazed at this 
encounter; they looked into the ſea, 
and ſaw Neome ſet upon them, and ſtay 
them. The general calls unto her, and 
(as one divinely inſpired) intreats her to 
adviſe him what he had to do ; ſhe an- 
ſwers him, that if he would triumph over 
his enemies, and conquer their realm, he 
ſhould lead her with him ; for that they 
with whom he was to fight, were great 
magicians; he draws her into his ſhip, 
weighs anchor, and hoiſts up fail, and 
within few days after arrives at the ene- 
mics country. As ſoon as they diſcovered 
the fleet of China, theſe magicians fly unto 
their charms ; they caſt oil into the ſea, 
and by their illuſions make che Chineze 
imagine that their ſhips were on fire and 
burnt. Neome (who, without doubt, was 
an excellent magician) defeated by more 
powerful counter-charms all that which 
they had done. Thus ſeeing that their 
witchcraft was weak, and their arms un- 
equal to thoſe of China, they yielded unto 
them, and ſuffered the quality of vaſſals, 
and tributaries to the king of China, Cam- 
po, whom the hiſtory notes for a judicious 
man, and a wiſe politician, enters into 
ſome doubt of the ſanity of Neome, anc 
holds her for a ſorcereſs z to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf, he requires ſome ſign of her holy 
virtue, to carry as a preſent to the king 
his maſter ;, and intreats her to make a 
dry ſtaff, which he held in his hand, to 
grow green again z ſhe takes the ſtaff, and 
ſpeaking certain ſecret words, makes it 
grow green and to flouriſh, and moreover 
of a moſt odoriferous ſmell, and ſo deli- 
vered it to this captain; who blinded with 
ſuperſtition like to the other Chineze, at- 
tributed the proſperity of his voyage, and 
the good ſucceſs of his arms to the holi- 
nels of Neome, whoſe name hath been ever 
fince much honoured in China, eſpecially 
by ſuch as go to ſea, who carry her image 
upon the poop of their ſhips, and they 
pray unto her as the divinity, which go- 


verns the waves, commands the ſea, and 


- pacifies tempeſts and ſtorms, ; 
The fun and moon are alſo the ſubjects 


worſhip of their adoration, they reverence them 


as the fountains of light and comfort, 
and the cauſes of generation here below; 
but they believe a greater divinity which 
controuls them; for when they ſee that 
either of theſe ſtars ſuffers an eclipſe, they 
ſay that the prince of heaven hath con- 
demned them to death, and that the fear 
of puniſhment hath thus blemiſhed their 
light. Then they pray unto this ſove- 
reign prince, to pardon them, and not to 
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quench theſe celeſtial Jamps, which are ſo 
neceſſary for their life : They ſay that the 
ſun is a man, and the moon a woman. 
They hold heaven to be the creator of all 
that which appears unto our eyes, and of 
inviſible things; they expreſs it ſo in the 
firſt letter of their alphabet, as I have 
formerly obſerved, and they aſſure, that 
above theſe celeſtial vaults dwells an im- 
mortal governor, whom they call Laocon 
Tzantey, that is to ſay, the governor of 
the great God : They qualify him uncrea- 
ted, incorporeal, eternal, and all ſpirit 
they adore him with an extraordinary wor- 
ſhip, and attribute unto him the care of 
ſupreme things, with whom they place 
another of the ſame nature, called by 
them Canſaye, who hath received from 
the firſt the government of this part of 
heaven, which looks towards the earth, 
and holds in his powerful hand the lite 
and death of men. This ſecond hath three 
deputies under him, all three ſpirits like 
the firſt ; they call them Tanquam, Teiguam, 
and Tzuiquam : Theſe are the helps and 
aſſiſtants of his great miniſtry, for the 
things of this inferior world : For the firſt, 
Tanquam, is a wateriſh divinity, or rather 
the fountain of the world; he hath the 
charge of rain, and his greateſt exerciſe is 
to furniſh the earth with water. Teiquam 
deſcends lower, towards our inferior re- 
gion; he rules over the birth of men, dit- 
poſeth of war, ordains the ſeeds, and caul- 
eth the earth to bring forth the fruits 
which nouriſh men, and the beaſts which 
inhabit it, Tzuiquam is their great Neptune : 
he ſpends his time in the overſight of the 
ſea z retains or thruſts on, as it pleaſeth 
him, the fury of the waves; commands 
tempeſts, and hath a particular care of thoſe 
which fail ; wherefore all ſeamen adore 
him, fiſhermen offer ſacrifices unto him, 
and mariners make vows, and at the 
return from their navigations, repreſent 
comedies in honour of his name. 

Amidſt the abominatians of this falſe 
worſhip of the Chineze, they obſerve ſome 
ſteps and old marks 


man and majeſtical; out of the ſhoulders 
comes three heads equal and alike, which 
look continually one on another, to let 
them underſtand that they have but one 
will, This may be taken for ſome ſteps 
of the myſtery of the holy trinity, which 
the happy apoſtle ſaint Thomas had ſome- 
times preached unto them; when as go- 
ing to the Eaſl. Indies, where the martyr- 


dom which he ſuffered, crowned his ſiſe 


with an immortal diadem, he paſſed by 
China, as the ancient writings of the Ar- 
| I menians 


marks of 
half defaced, of A chriſtiani— 


better religion; for in the diverſity ofty in the 
their images, they have one which they #3 
hold in ſingular reverence ; its form is hu- wp. 
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Armenians report : But finding the Chine/e 


much troubled with wars, he paſt on, ha- . 


2 briefly expounded the truth of the 
Goſpel. 

In the ſame temple where this Image 
with three heads is worſhiped, they reve- 
rence pictures, not much unlike to thoſe of 
the twelve apoſtles. The chriſtians which 
obſeryed theſe repreſentations, demanded 
of them of China, what men thoſe twelve 
apoſtles had been, and they had no other 
anſwer, but that thoſe twelve perſonages 
had been great philoſophers, who had ſo 
earneſtly embraced virtue in this world, as 
it had cauſed them after their death to be 
taken up -into heaven, and. made angels 


there. For a third teſtimony that they 
have had ſome beams of the chriſtian ve- 


rity, they reverence, in the ſame number 
of their ſacred pictures, the image of a 


woman, perfectly fair, which holds a child 
in her arms, whom, they ſay, ſhe brought 


forth without violating her virginity, and 
whoſe conception and birth were without 
the ſpot of any ſin; and they know no 
farther. The double cloud of the igno- 
rance of the holy books, and the ſin of 
idolatry, hath hidden the reſt from them. 
Yet all theſe marks expounded unto them, 
by the eloquent tongue of ſome religious 


and fervent chriſtian, would be a reproach 


unto them, that they are no more what 
they kave been; and it would be no un- 
profitable means to make the care ſucceſs- 


| tul, which ſhould be employed for their 


give the more free acceſs; and their own 


ſouls health : Beſides that, the excellency 
of their ſpirits, capable of reaſon, would 


oracles would ſupport ſuch workmen, to 
aſſiſt their good deſigns : For they have a 
propheſy which ſaith, That from towards 
the weſt the true law ſhould come unto them, 
the which ſhould carry them up to heaven to 


be made angels there. 
Of the 


Doubtleſs, the court of China would be 


death and a ee abode for us, in the converſation 


ſunerals o 


the king 


of courtiers, which are learned and endued 


ot China, with excellent ſpirits, and amidſt the ho- 


neſt recompences which they give unto vir- 
tue; but the falſe worſhip of idols, and the 
abominable ſuperſtitions tkey commit, force 
us to leave it, It is therefore time to part, 
to turn our thoughts. elſewhere, and to em- 


ploy our labours in a more religious occu- 


pation, We will do it, with the divine aſ- 
ſiſtance of him who hath guided our works, 
having once related the ceremonies which 
are obſerved at the death and funerals of 
the ſovereign princes of this great monar- 
chy. When their king is dead, they waſh 


his body 1n arromatical waters, they per- 


fume his royal habits, and cloath him more 
ſumptuouſly than ever he went living 


they ſet him in his throne, to the end his 


whole court may come and yield him their 
laſt duties, and deplore his loſs. The firſt 
that preſent themſelves are the princes his 


| ſons, if he had any; after them comes the 


queen his wife, with the neareſt of his kin- 
dred; they kneel before his body, where 
they ſtay ſome time, and then retire, with 
tears in their eyes, and ſighs in their mouths; 
the chancellor, or prefident of his council, 
accompanied with all the counſellors of 
ſtate, yield the like funeral honours: All 
the courtiers and ſervants of the royal pa- 
lace are on their knees before the deceaſcd, 
weeping for the loſs of thgir lord. This 
ſad ceremony being ended, they ſtrip the 
body of his royal robes, and, from his 
throne, they put him into a coffin (it is 
the ordinary paſſage of the pomp of this 
world, from their greatneſs to the grave) 


made of rich odoriferous wood, ſhut up ſo 


cloſe as the air cannot enter; they ſet it 
upon a table in the midſt of the royal cham- 
ber, the which is moſt ſumptuouſly hanged, 
and they lay upon it a white cloth hanging 
down to the ground, upon the which lies 
the picture of the deceaſed king drawn to 
the life, The chamber of preſence is like- 
wiſe richly furniſhed, and in it are ſet many 
tables with a great number of funeral ta- 
pers, with the which they ſerve a great 
quantity of meat, for the Prieſts and reli- 
gious men of China, which come to ſing 
after their manner, to pray, and to offer 
ſacrifices for the reſt of him that is dead in 
eternal unreſt, To theſe vain devotions 
they add many ſorceries; they bring unto 
the coffin a great number of little papers 
painted, ſome of which they burn there 
preſently, the reſt they tie unto the coffin 
with little ſtrings, the which they ſhake 
and move continually, with ſuch fearful 
cries and howlings, as a man can hardly 
hear them without terror: They ſay, that 
by this frantick manner of ſuccouring the 
dead, they ſend the ſoul of their deceaſed 
monarch into heaven, to the number of 
thoſe which are happy. This howling 
and ſpiritual noiſe of the prieſts of China 
continues fifteen days, aber which they 
conduct the king's body to the grave; the 
the convoy is made in this manner : Before 
the body, march as many prieſts and reli- 
gious men as are found in court; they 
carry burning tapers in their hands; the 


prince's kinſmen follow the convoy, attired 


auſterely in mourning; they have long 
caſſocks of wool pitcht againſt their fleſh, 
and girt about their loins with cords; their 
head 1s ſimply covered with a great bonnet 
of wool with broad brims, like to the hats 
which they did wear in France in the year 
1625. the which is ſtrictly obſerv*d : For 
in China the mourning conſiſts not only in 
the outward ſhew, it paſſes beyond ſighs 
| an 
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and tears, which are not 
for faſhion ſake: The greateſt, to obſerve 
 ftritly the mourning for the death of a fa- 
ther or mother, deprive themſelves of their 
offices z and the vice-roys, in the like hea- 
vineſs, reſign into the king's hands the go- 
vernments which they had; to do other- 
wiſe were no leſs ſhameful and impious, 
than in our countries, for a ſon to dance, 
laugh, and rejoice publickly for the death 
of his father. The Council, with the ho- 
nourable marks of their dignity, march im- 
mediately after them, and all the officers 
of the royal hquſe and court aſſiſt in order, 
according to their places, In this pomp 
the body of the deceaſed king is carried to 
his tomb, but not buried without train 
they burn, in laying him into his grave, 
the pictures of many ſlaves, of a great 
number of horſes, of a heap of gold and 


ſilver, and of ſome pieces of ſilk, which 


they believe do follow the dead into ano- 
ther life, Verily, if theſe et in 
painting be the marks of the fooliſh ſuper- 
ſtitions of the Chineat, they are alſo of the 
mildneſs of their ſpirits, more human than 
ſome Barbarians their neighbours, who did 
really burn, at the interment of their 
princes, the women and men which had 
ſerved them, and did prodigally caſt into 
the fire the gold and ſilver, and the pre- 
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performed but 


cious ſtones which they found in their cof- 
fers. This flaſh of fire ended, and the 
pictures reduced to aſhes, they go down 
and ſhut him into a little earth, who com- 
manded a world of men and countries, who 
might have crowned his head with: fifteen 


diadems; for the provinces of China, which 


are ſo many, are in greatneſs and bounty 
ſo many realms; and in doing this, they 
reduce into duſt the greateſt and moſt glo- 
rious pomp in the world, And certainly, 


ſeeing that all things are but duſt, and that 


of duſt hath been made and framed the 
goodlieſt and nobleſt parts of the world, 


the men which are the kings of the world, 


in laying them in the grave they put duſt 
into duſt, For a leſſon to ſovereign mo- 
narchs, that in their ſtately thrones, the 
crown and royal mantle cover only a 
7 of earth animated, and a heap of 


ving duſt: If they have a great cou- 


rage, a generous ſpirit, and a religious ſoul ; 


then by theſe royal and excellent qualities, 


they ſhall free their names from the duſt of 
forgetfulneſs: And if by the common law 
of nature, the body which is but duſt de- 
ſcends into duſt, the ſpirit which was never 


duſty, ſhall go and receive in heaven the 


immortal crowns, which thoſe kings de- 
ſerve which are generous and pious, 
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To the Right Worſhipful 


EDWARD DYER, £/7; 


JoHN FRAMPT@N wiſheth Increaſe of Worſhip and all Felicity. 


H RZ was brought me 


O» 


; not long 


| «T1 ago, right worſhipful Sir, out 
9 4 of Spain, a diſcourſe in abs Spa- 
7 C3 niſh fongye, of the natigation 
— hat the Portugueze Bave to 
the kingdoms and provinces of the eaſt parts 
of the world, and of the intelligence of the 


7 
4 


ſame Portugueze nation, which they now of 


late have gotten in thoſe paris, of the. great- 
neſs of the dominion and politic g#dernment 
of that famous country China: And finding 
in the ſame diſcourſe a verification, by new, 
late, and preſent experience of this our age 
and preſent time, of many things written long 
ago by Paulus Venetus, which work of Paulus 
Idid tranſlate, and about a year paſt dedicated 
fo your Worſhip: I became the mots defirous 
alſo to tranſlate this into the Engliſh, and 
the rather becauſe this work ſeemed to have a 
certain affinity in matter, and alſo contained 
great variety of things not contained in the 
work of the ſaid Paulus Venetus : Aud find- 
ing now in Englund many excellent men in the 
art of navigation, and as well able to endure 
exireme heat as extreme cold, and to croſs the 
burnt line; as alſo able to paſs the cold zone 
and frozen ſea, and with all youth and fry 
the realm, both infinitely abounding ; and alſo 
exceedingly inflamed wvith defire to attempt new 
diſcoveries; I the rather decreed the tranſſa- 
tion hereof, and was fully perſuaded that the 
great Almighty God hath wrought the one and 
the other, to the end that he would have his 
ſon Jeſus, that hath brought ſalvation unto the 
world, known to nations not yet diſcovered: 
For what more pleaſant ſacrifice can we offer 
in this life unto our God, than to labour in all 
that ever we may to bring the barbarous to ci- 
vility, the rude Io knowledge, the ſuperſtitious 
to the true and lively worſhip of his name, to 
win them from darkneſs to light, from cruelty 
to courteſy, from vamty to verity, from death 
unto life? If we be not born to profit our- 

ſelves, but to ſeek the advancement of God's 
2 


losy, how commendable an enterprize is that? 
%o highly to be wiſh'd ? how much to be fur- 


therad, which not om encueaſeth the profit- 
our country, but augMenteth the number of th 


Therefore God havihg detreed to make him- 
ſelf known, as well by our Engliſh nation in 
ſome quarters of the unknown world, as he 
hath of late years been by the Spaniard in the 
weſt, and by the Portugueze is the oy And 
being moved iu jake in hand this ſmall tranſla- 
tion, by perſons of” ſundry callings, and eſpe- 
cially by divers moſt excellent pilots, maſters, 
and towardly young mariners, much exceeding 
in knowledge and goodly life many of that pro- 


Feſſion that have been heretofore, I have other 


needful buſmeſs ſet apart, performed their re- 
queſt, and the thing , that. much,defired, for 
the love I bear to good diſcoveries; and now 
dedicate the ſame to your worſhip, as a ſpecial 
favourer of all good knowledges, and of all 
enterprizes tending to the glory of God, the bo- 
nour of hour prince, and the publiek benefit of 

your country, beſeechihg your worſhip to take 
the ſame, this my — we , in good part, 
as a poor ſhew of a mind willing to requite 
ſome part of your bounty, and benefit received 
at your hands; not doubting but that this may 
give "light to our nation, and work in many 
reſpetts. benefit to all 1205 as ball, by the north- 
eaſt, or by the northweſt, attempt diſcoveries 


of dominions and territories within the circle 


Artic, or without the ſame to the tropic of 
Cancer, | | 

And thus wiſhing unto your worſhip the 
favour of Almighty God, with encreaſe of all 
knowltdge divine and human, I take my leave, 
and ceaſe to trouble you, 


London, Oct. 1. 


1579. Your worſhip's, in that 


he may, at commandment, 
Joun FrRameToN, 


To 


To the Fxceltent LAY 


Don ior rank de Nos, 


+ ut - 


SANDOVAL, Archbilhop of ow 


BARNARDINE of Eſcalanta, wiſheth all Honour, c. 


Mosr EXCELLENT LoRD, 


H E haughty and hig af 11 
W poſes, and the wonderful 
We enterprizes of our Spani- 
ards have been ſo great, 
WAS that they have not we 
near ſuffered, m all the 
compaſs of the whole world, any ſeas, any 
iſlands, or territories, that they have not 
rum unto, and coberegf they have not won 
25 2 againſt the opinion of the 
112 and coſmo 1 N ; ohere- 
found fuch Se of people 
los fo many differences of laws and fuper- 
ftitions, and ſo many ſorts of e 
and fuch diverſity of manners, that the 
21 7 no ſmall en to think 0 th 
ly and power of the 


_ ”a namely of that which they db 
405 being a prince given 


the maj 
2 0 China, 

to idolatry, and that way moſt vain; as 
alſo his ſuljects, in the obſervation of the 
Gentiles laws, are notwit Vo endued 


with ſo great wiſdom and diſcretion' in 
natural things, and in the government of 
their common-wealths, that. no other na- 
tions (be they never ſo politic) ſeem to 
paſs them, or have the advantage of them, 
nor yet to bave the like wits for all man- 
ner of arts, which have been the cauſes 
that move me. to write the things of this 
realm (which have been known as ell 
4 relation of perſons of credit that 

ave been in it, and alſo of ſome of the 
natural people of that country of China, 
that have been brought into Portugal) 
and to dedicate the ſame to Jour excellent 
lordſhip, acknowledging myſelf in all 
things moſt bound unto you, my lord. I 
2 ur lordſhip to accept of this little 
ſervice ! ſupplied with good-will, as of a 
Poor token Y my good grateful mind, which 
only hath been but to "or, all honour to 
your name. 


AS , 


g Diſcourſe 


A Diſcourſe of the Navigation which the Portugueze 
do make to the Realms and Provinces of the Eaſt Parts of the 
World, and of the Knowledge which they have of the great 
Things that are in the Realm of CHI a4. 


CHAP. 1. 


Sheweth of the Beginning that the Kingdom of Portugal had; and of the 
Succeſs it had from the Time that the King Don Joun I. did conquer 


Ceuta in Barbary. | 


Mongſt many knights of the ſtates 
of — Flanders and France, 


8 which came = the long — 
that the kings of Spain had wit 
N 22 the Moors, which had conquer- 


ec the greateſt part of Spain, after the over- 


throw of that unfortunate king Don Rodrigo, 
there continued in the time of the king Don 
Alonſo VI. of Caſtile and Leon, which got 
Toledo, the earl Don Ramon, ſon to William 
earl of Burgundy; and Don Ramon, earl of 
Toloſa and St. Gill in France; and Don Henry 
of Vezancon, his couſin, according to the 
opinion of ſome writers, as chriſtian princes 
deſirous of honour and fame, that came to 
ſerve him, with many other knights in 
thoſe wars that he had. againſt Lucef-Aben- 
deim, king of the Amorabi ies, who at that 
time had paſt from Africa, and had made 
himſelf lord of the Moors of Spain which 


were reſident in Andaluſia; and to ſhew. 


himſelf thankful to theſe lords, after they 
had ſhewed their valiantneſs and virtue on 
their meetings and fights that they had 
with the Amorabides, and to bind them to 
greater enterprizes,and to allure other ſtrange 

rinces and knights alſo to come to his aid, 
he joined himſelf to them in marriage and 
affinity, marrying the earl Don Ramon of 
Burgundy, with the lady Urraca, his legiti- 
mate daughter and inheritor of his realms, 
giving him the title of the earl and.gover- 
nor of Galicia, and the earl of Tolo/a, and 
Don Henry, with the lady Elvira, and the 
Jady Tereſa, his baſtard-daughters, which 
he had of lady Ximena muvez de Guzma ; 


givin to Don Henry certain land which the 
ing Don Fernando his father, the firſt king 
of Caſtile, and other kings his predeceſſors, 
had gotten of the Moors in the borders of 
the realms of Leon and Galicia, which were 
the cities of Coimbra, Viſeo, and Lanego, 
with the province of Vera, and the cities of 
the port Braga and Guimareus, and all that 
recinct which is between the two rivers, 
Re and Minon, with the title of earl of 
Portugal, becauſe he ſhould be a defender 
of them, making to him a firm gift of the 
right of the inheritance, to him and his ſuc- 
ceſſion deſcending of this matrimony ; with 
condition that they ſhould be bound in 
knowledge of ſuperiority, to go to the par- 
liaments of Leon (into whoſe precinct that 
country doth fall) and at all times when 
the kings had wars with the Moors, that 
they ſhould be bound to go and ſerve them 
with' three, hundred horſemen, which was 
at that time all the power that might be in 
Portugal; and that they ſhould alſo pay 
certain yearly tribute upon pain, and that 
if they failed any thing of this, they ſhould 
loſe the ſtate, and that it ſhould be return- 
ed back to the kingdom of Leon. | 
And although that all theſe burdens 


were ſet at liberty, by a gift that the king /. 1279 
Don Alonſo the wiſe made in Seville, 1 


the will of the earl Don Nunon de Lara, 

and of other knights being Spaniards, to 

the infant Don Dionis, ſon to the lady 

Beateris, his natural daughter, which he 

had by the lady Mayor Guillen de Guſman, 

and of Don Alonſo the fifth king of Por- 
2 


tugal, 
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tugal, which married with her, and had 


in dowry the countries of Algarve, which 
the king Don Alonſo and the holy king Don 
Fernando gave. The king Don Dionis 
and his ſucceſſors, as catholic and true 
princes, continued the wars againſt the 
Moors of Spain, finding themſelves ſome- 
times. in the favour of the kings of Ca- 
ſtile, and particularly the king Don Alonſo, 
called the brave, when he gave the battle 
near to Tarifa, until that the king Don 
Fohn the famous, being the firſt of this 
name, by the battle of Aliubarota, and by 
other ſubtle practices worthy of his name; 
he determined, as a moſt warlike prince, 


2 . e— 


to paſs into Africa, and to conquer the 


towns of the ſea-coaſt near adjoining to 
him on the weſt ſide, carrying with him 


in his company the infants Don Edward, 
his eldeſt ſon and heir apparent, and Don 


Peter duke of Coimbra, and Don Henry 


his other ſons, and many other lords and 
knights of his realm, wherewithal he 
might get the city of Ceuta, ſtanding in 
the ſtreight, where the two ſeas do' meet, 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, and where 
Africa and Europe are divided, right over 
againſt Gibraltar, in the diſtance of four 
leagues athwart. 
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CHAP. Il, 


Sheweth of the Diligence that the Infant Don Henry did uſe, as well to know of 
the Moors of Ceuta, and the Provinces of the black People of Ialofe ; as alſo 
for his armed Ships which be ſent in the Diſcovery of the Coaſt of Guiney, 


even unto his Death, &c. 


E that did beſt ſhew himſelf for the 


getting of Ceuta, was infant Don 


Henry, with the knights and gentlemen of 
his band, And as he was a prince moſt 
religious, and defirous to augment the 
chriſtian faith with his valiantneſs; ſo he 
endeavoured to enquire of the Moors, the 
provinces and nations neareſt adjoining to 
them, whereof he came to have know- 
ledge, and eſpecially of the Moors neareſt 
adjoining to the deſerts, which they call 
Sahara, and of the Azeneges, with the 
black people of Jalofe, and he did it with 
the better will, becauſe he would have his 
name ſpread abroad in the world by ſo 
great an enterprize, ſo taken in hand, and 


alſo by ſending ſhips in the diſcovery of 


the coaſt of Guinea, whereof he had ſome 


knowledge by geography, to which he 


was affectioned. And ſo in returning the 
king his former victories to Portugal, he 
went to be reſident in Agarve, in a ſmall 


town of his own, to give order for this 


navigation, for the which certain captains of 
his did continue there for certain years, and 
durſt not paſs from the cape Boiador, which 


lieth in twenty-ſeven degrees and a half 


of height on the north ſide, eaſt and weſt 
from the Gran Canaria, in thirteen leagues 
athwart, and for to come forth of the 
ſight of the coaſt, which they leave be- 
hind them more than forty leagues into 


the ſea, in the weſt courſe, with a certain 


point under that water which doth come 
forth, in length ſix leagues ; that by rea- 
ſon of the tides that runneth there, the 


water is ſo moved, and in ſuch ſort, that 


Vor, II, 


it ſeemeth to leap and to ſeethe, which did 
put them in great fear, thinking that they 


had been ſhoals, and then it was a new 


thing for them, and difficult that they 
had ſo gone from the land for to double 
it, wherewithal they returned without hope 


to paſs forward, making ſome entrance 


into the habitations of the Moors that 
dwelt on the ſea coaſt for to ſatisfy the 
infant. SN 

In one of theſe voyages, they diſcover- 
ed in foul weather, which did open unto 
them from the firm land, the iſlands which 
are called Puerto Sano, and the Madera, 
which iſlands the infant did command 
to inhabit, becauſe he was certified that 


they were temperate 'and fruitful, and for 


that they were not inhabited with the 

ple that were barbarous, as the iſlands of 
Canaria were; the which iſlands they had 
knowledge of, how that they were diſ- 
covered by a French knight, called Jobn 
de Betancur, which had conquered them 
with the licence of the tutors of the king 
Don John II. of Caſtile, which were the 
queen, lady Catharine his mother, and the 
infant Don Fernando his uncle of good 
memory, who came to be king of Ara- 
gon, and father of the kings Don Alonſo 
of Naples, and Don Jobn his brother, which 
did ſucceed in that of Aragon and Sicitia, 


and grandfather to the king Don Fernando 


the catholic. Theſe iſlands ſtand in the 
thirty-three degrees of height north-eaſt 
and ſouth-weſt, from the bar of Liſbebron, 
in one hundred and fifty leagues traverſe, 
and be diſtant from the Canaria, at the 

I „ 
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leaſt, eighty leagues north, north-weſt and 
ſouth ſouth-eaſt, The infant cauſed the 
diſcovery of them. to be known to pope 
Martin V. who, at that time, was preſi- 
dent in the catholic church, and two other 
princes of chriſtendom; of the which 
there was reſtraint for certain years z until 
that one Gill Tanner, being born in the 
town of Logos, would paſs the cape Boia- 
dor, being a fearful thing in the opinion 
of ſailors of that time, who was cauſe 
from that time forward that navigation was 
continued the longer; and other captains 
coming to the river which is called of 
Gold, becauſe they brought from thence the 
firſt that came into Portugal, and it ſtand- 
eth under the tropick of Cancer, in the 
twenty third degree and a half of height, 
and the cape of Blanco and iſlands of Ar- 
guin ſtandeth in twenty, where the king 
Don Alonſo, his couſin, did command after 
that to build a fort; and beyond the river 


which the natural e of the country 
do call Obedec, and the Port ugueze do call 
ſavage, which divide the countries of the 


Moors, Azeneves and the Jalofes, even unto 


the Capeverds, which is of the moſt known 
places in the weſt ocean ; in the fifteenth 
degree of the north-ſide, and to the weſt- 

re of him are within one hundred 


| leagues of Traviſim, the iſlands which are 


of Gill Yannez, and threeſcore leagues be- 
ond that, is the great river, and eighty 
8 that of Nunno, and in ſeven de- 
grees and two terces the mountain Lioa, 
which was the laſt time that any diſcovery 
was made in the life of this moſt chriſtian 


infant; leaving to the king his couſin, 


and to his ſucceſſors, the open way for the 
great navigations and roads, which his 
ſubjects have made, and do make by all 
the eaſt countries, with great praiſe and 
eſtimation of the /*9r/ugueze nation. 


CHAT. 


Of the Diſcovery which was made of the Coaſts of Guiney, in the Time of King 


Don Alonſo unto his Death; and of the Perſons that the King Don John, hrs 
7 


Son, ſent by the Sea Mediterranean, whereby 
+ States and Trades of India, and of the Embaſſage he ſent to t 


pia. | 


HE. infant being dead, it did ſeem 

to the king Don Alonſo, that it would 
be a lett to him, if he ſhould underſtand 
farther in theſe diſcoveries, by reaſon he 
minded to conquer Tangier and Arzila, and 
other forces that were near to the S/reights; 
which with great courage he got of the 
Moors; and for the pretence that he had of 
the realms of Caſtile; for his coulin the lady 
Fane, daughter to the queen his ſiſter, the ſe- 
cond wife of the king Don Henry IV. with 
whom he minded to marry, he gave the 


diſcovery for rent to a ſubject of his, called 


Jobn Gomez, dwelling in Lisbon, for two 
thouſand five hundred ducats for five 
ears 3 with condition, that he ſhould be 
Cound to diſcover within the ſaid time 
five hundred leagues of coaſt beyond the 
mountain Lia. This man which was ſo 
bound, did accompliſh his band very well, 


diſcovering all theſe coaſts, which they 


call the Mina, which ſtretch in length in 
courſe of the eaſt and weſt, until they came 
to the cape of faint Catherin, that ſtandeth 


in two degrees and a half of height to- 


wards the 4outh-ſide, fo there remaineth 
behind, diſcovered the iſlands of the 
prince, and of Fernando, and thoſs of 


they might bri s Relation of the 
e 


king of Ethio- 


Sano Thoma, being under the line equi- 
noctial. | 


In this time died the king Don Alonſo ; , 


and Don Jobn the ſecond, his fon, ſucceeded 
him, who ſent forth with a captain of his 
called Diego de Acambina, with a great num- 
ber of ſhips to this conqueſt, who cauſed to 
be built the caſtle of ſaint George with con- 
ſent of the prince Caramanſa, lord of that 


country. Other captains of his diſcovered 


the realms of Congo and of Beni, and the 
reſt of the ſame coaſt, which is to be un- 
derſtood from the north to the ſouth until 
they paſs the famous cape of Buena Eſpe- 
ranca, being the firſt, Bartholomew Dias 
one of che officers of his houſe. Of ſome 


embaſſadors of theſe black knights which 


they ſent to Portugal, and particularly of 
thoſe of the king of Beni, the king Don 
Jobn had knowledge, that far within the 
country, there was a mighty prince, unto 
whom ſome of them gave obedience, and 
by the manners and tokens that he decla- 
red of him, it ſeemed that he was a chri- 
ſtian, whereof it came to be agreed upon 
that he ſhould be Preſter Jobn, of whom 
then there was knowledge of, and of the 
trade and riches of the India, by means of 

7 Fun. certain 


n. 1401. 


the Navwipation of 


cortain religious men, Spaniards that had 


been at Hieruſalem, and likewiſe of others 


that were come into Spain, And for to 
certify himſelf the better of the trade and 
navigation, and ports of the India, and of 
the power of Preſter Jobn, and of his re- 
ligion, of whom he minded to. favour 
himſelf, for the trade of the ſpicery, he 
ſent one Peter de Covillana, ſervant of his 
houſe, and alſo Alonſo de Paiba by the 
way of Haß, that he might bring him a 
true relation of all. Theſe men went to 
Naples, and from thence they imbarked 


An. 1516. themſelves for the Rhodes, and from thence 


v 


to Alexandria and to Cario, which at that 


time was a royal ſeat of the So/dans.of E- 


gypt until a few years after, in the year one 
thouſand five hundred and ſixteen, Selim, 
emperor of the Turks, overcame and flew 
in a battle near to Damaſco, the Soldan 
Campſon Gaurio, and made himſelf lord of 
all thoſe realms; and from thence they 
went to the city of Adem, which ſtandeth 
at the entry of Sinus Arabicos, which is 
called the Red- Sea, in the part of Arabia 
Felix, where they departed one from ano- 
ther; the Paiba towards Ethiopia, and 


the Covillana towards the India, where they 


agreed together to return and join them- 
ſelves again at a certain time in the city 
of Cairo. 

Covillana did embark himſelf in a ſmall 
ſhip of the Moors, and came to Cananor, 
and from thence to Calicut and Soa, the 
moſt principal ports of that coaſt of the 


India; and having well inform'd himſelf 


to the ſtates traffick and riches thereof, 
he returned from thence to the mine of 
Zofala, which is in Ethiopia above Egypt, 
in nineteen degrees of the height of the 
ſouth-ſide, between Muſambike and the 
cape of Buena Eſperanca, and from thence 
he returned to Aden and to Cairo, where he 


- underſtood that Paiba his companion, died 


a few days before in that city. 

And being ready to depart for Portugal, 
he met with two Jews of that realm, which 
went to ſeek after him with the king Dor 


John his order, becauſe that one of them 


had been in Babylon, which are called Ba- 
godad amongſt thoſe ſmall rivers of the 
river Euphrates, that do run jointly with 
that of Tiger into Sinus Penſicos, he 


* ſhould inform him of the trade and 


traſſick of the iſland of Armos, which was 
in the entry of it intwenty and nine degrees 
of height of the north-ſide, where he ſaid 
that thither came all the ſpices and riches 
of the India, with expreſs commandment 
to Covillana, that if he had not found Pre- 


ſter John, he ſhould: not return without. 


knowledge of him; and that with the other 
Few he would ſend him relation of all 
that he had ſeen and underſtood in his 
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voyage, the which he did very effectually; 


and when he had diſpatched him, he re- 


turned with the other to Adem, where they 


did embark themſelves to return to Ormos. 


And the things of that iſland being noted, 


he left him there, that he might return 
by land with the Cafilas, which are car- 
riers that carried ſpices from thence to the 
cities of Alexandria Damaſco in Suria, and 
that he ſhould continue going upon his 


journey until he came to Portugal. He 


returned to the Red-Sza, and went towards 
the court of the emperor of Ethiopia, 
called by his own people Alexander, of 
whom he was received with countenance 


of great contentment, eſteeming much the 


embaſſage, becauſe 1t came from a chri- 
ſtian prince from the parts of Europe. And 
although that with all ſpeed Covillana re- 
turned, yet he had not in 8 hap; for 
that within a few days died the emperor 


Alexander ; and Maut his brother, which 


did ſucceed him, kept him there by force, 
wherewithal he loſt the hope to return 
any more to Portugal. And by the 
advice and relation he ſent with the Jews, 


and with others by divers ways, the king 


Don John determined to ſend ſome ſhips 


by the navigation of the cape of Buena E- 


ſperanca unto the trade of the ſpicery of 
che India. 


And becauſe that in this time, which An. 1492. 


was in the year of one thouſand four hun- 
dred ninety and two, they begun to diſ- 
cover the Mieſt- Indies, by Chriſtopher Colon 


being a Genoeze born, who was the firſt 


that durſt take ſo valiant an enterprize in 
hand by the commandment of the catho- 


lick kings Don Fernando and lady Eliza- 
beth. Theſe kings, for the avoiding of 


differences, made ſuit to the high biſhop 
Alexander VI. (who then was preſident in 
the catholick church) that it would pleaſe 
him to appoint our, and confirm to them 
their diſcoveries, And the Pope being in- 
form'd, did grant to the kings of Caſtile 
the conqueſt of the Indies, iſlands and 
lands that ſhould be diſcovered in the welt 
parts ; and to the kings of Portugal that 
of Africa, and the countries of the eaſt 
parts in equal portions ; ſo that it might be 
underſtood the navigation from one hun- 
dred leagues more to the weſtward of the 
iſlands of Caprverds; whereof the king 
Don Jobs found himſelf aggriev'd, becauſe 
he gave him no more ſpace or circuit to- 
wards the welt; and ſo it was granted 
with the will and conſent of the catholick 
kings other three hundred and fixty 
leagues more towards the weſt. The king 
Don John not underſtanding at that time 
how hurtful it would be to his ſucceſſors 


for the pretence of the iſlands of Malucaßs; 


and becauſe his hfe is waxed ſhort, it for- 
2 tuned 
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tuned not in his time this navigation 
ſhould be begun, but was reſerved by a 
divine providence for the king Don Ema- 


OI" 


nuel, his couſin, that ſhould ſacceed him in 
thoſe realms. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ho that the King Don Emanuel ſent, by che Way of Cape Buena Eſperanca, 


Don Vaſco de Gama with an Embaſſage to the Ki 
the Succeſs he had until he returned 


ND although that the king Don John 

had prepared ſhips for the navigation 

of the Indies; when he died, yet the king 
Don Jobn Emanuel could not ſet forward 
this journey until the ſecond year of his 
reign, which was in the year 1491, when 
as he ſent, although that they of his council 
were of contrary opinion; yet then I ſay he 
ſent Don Vaſco de Gama, a knight of his 
houſe, and other two captains, in three 
ſhips, with embaſſage unto the king of Ca- 
licut, to the end he might be in league with 
him and with other kings of the ſame coaſt 
of India, to obtain of them that he and his 
ſucceſſors might have the trade of the ſpi- 


cery granted unto them, ; 
Now you ſhall underſtand that the ſaid 


Don Vaſco departed with theſe ſhips, leav- 


ng of Calcus, and. of 
to Portugal, | 


ther do give them leave, until they put 
themſelves into thirty-ſix degrees, ſome- 
times in ſight of the iſlands of Triſtan de 
Acunna, which lie from the weſt part of the 
cape Buena Eſperanca four hundred and fifty 


leagues, and at other times they run into 


forty, and forty-five degrees, until they 
find weſterly winds, wherewith they return 
and run towards the eaſt and eaſt-· north- eaſt 
to ſeek the cape, When Don Vaſco de Gama 


paſs d, he ran towards the north-eaſt along 


the coaſt, and becauſe he would put him- 
ſelf into the ſea when he came to the cape 
of the currents or tides, for fear he ſhould 
put himſelf into any bay or ſhallow place, 
and becauſe he would paſs along the coaſt 
with all the vantage he could, he paſs'd 
and had no ſight of the inhabitants of Zo- 


ing the king and his court, and all others, fala, between the iſland of Sancte Lorence 


very ſad, becauſe he went upon a voyage 
ſo long, ſo dangerous, and fo unknown; 
and he was five months in the ſea before he 
could get as far as the cape of Buena Eſpe- 
ranca, by reaſon in thoſe days the Poriu- 


gueze ſailed not by the bowling in the high 


ſeas, in ſuch ſort as they do now, but al- 
ways went near to the coaſt of Guiney : For 
altho? that in the time of the king Don 
Jobn they had knowledge of degrees, and 
of the aſtrolobe, yet the pilots which they 
carried with them durſt not put themſelves 
into any gulf, as they now do, which do 
run from the time that they depart from 
Liſbebron towards the ſouthweſt, until they 
paſs the iſlands of Puerto Santo and the Ma- 
dera, and from thence towards the ſouth- 


| ſouth-eaſt to the ſight of the iſlands of Ca- 


naria, and then ſouth paſſing between the 
firm land and the iflands of Cape Verde, 
and ſouth and by eaſt until they put them- 
ſelves in the height of the line; and al- 
tho' that the cape of Buena Eſperanca do 


fall ſouth-eaſt of them, they cannot make 


their way good, by reaſon that in thoſe 
ſeas are many levants which are eaſt- ſouth- 
caſt and ſouth-eaſt winds, that doth cauſe 
them to ſall over near to the coaſt of Braſil; 


and therefore they go by the bowling run- 
ning towards the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, ſouth, 


and ſouthweſt, according as wind and wea- 
| | , 


and the firm land, until he came to Mo/- 
canbique, which ſtandeth in fifteen degrees 
of height of the ſouth ſide, ſix hundred 
leagues beyond the cape of Buena Eſperanca, 
which place is now the molt principal port 
that the Por/ugueze have in all thoſe ſeas, 
Don Vaſco tarried a ſmall time in this 
place, becauſe it was then inhabited with 
merchants of the ſet of Mahoma, which 
were come thither in the trade of merchan- 
dice, and ſo he ran along the coaſt and 
touched in Mombaſa, and in Melinde, where 
he was well received of the king, although 
he was a Moor, with whom he concluded 
a peace and amity in the name of king Don 
Emanuel his lord and maſter : And having 
well informed and inſtructed himſelf of the 
coaſt of the India, he took expert pilots for 
the navigation, and went along upon his 
voyage, paſſing over a gulph of ſeven hun- 
dred leagues in twenty-two days, until he 
came to the city of Calicut, put in eleven de- 
grees and a quarter of the north-ſide, with 
great joy and gladneſs, to ſee himſelf at the 
end of his journey, And being at anchor 
without, he ſent word to the king of his 
coming, where he was in a place five leagues 
from the city, who ſent him word that he 
was very glad of his coming, and of his 
embaſſage; and took order that he ſhould. 
pals his ſhips to the port of Capocate, a place 
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moſt ſure, where they might ride at anchor 
by reaſon that it was in the month of May, 


which is in that country the coldeſt and 
hardeſt time of winter in the year, and 
when he thought good he would adviſe him 
to come to the court. 
This region that is commonly called In- 
dia, is the country within which is contain- 
ed the two famous rivers, Indus and Ganges, 
which do ſpring in the two mountains Da- 
languer and Nangracot; ſo being joined one 
to the other that they are thought to be 
one, and the people of that country do think 
that they ſpring out of one common vein, 
and ſo run into the great ocean ſeas. The 
river Indus, of whom all this province 
took the name, by the realm of Guacarate, 
which commonly is called the weſt part of 
Cambaya, and the river Ganges by that of 
Beugala, towards the eaſt parts, lying eaſt 
and weſt, under the tropic of Cancer, in 
traviſe of three hundred leagues from one 
mouth to the other; from the which com- 
eth out a point of the land far into the ſea, 
and ſheweth itſelf very ſharp, even until it 
come to the cape Camori, which lieth north 
and ſouth from the fountains of theſe rivers, 
in diſtance of 400 leagues of length, in 
ſeven degrees, and two terces of height of 
the north- ſide. And although that amongſt 
the princes of theſe countries there are but 
two differences of laws, idolaters and Ma- 
homets, all the country is divided into many 
realms and ſtates: For although they are 
very warlike and of little faith, yet the 
height and ſharpneſs of the hills and moun- 
tains, and the great number of fierce beaſts 
which are not to be made tame, and the 
rivers and the entering of the ſeas, do make 


it invincible, and is the cauſe that all this 


region is not brought ſubject to the prince 
which is of moſt power, and principally by 
reaſon of a long tract and row of mountains, 
which the natural people of the country do 
call Gates, ſtretching from the north to the 
ſouth, in the length of two hundred leagues 
from one coaſt to the other; as doth the 
high mountains Apenino in Italy, beginning 
at the weſt part, at the river Caruants, and 
paſſed unto the mountain called Delii, very 
well known of the failors of that coaſt, 
which ſtandeth in twelve degrees and a 
half in height of the north-ſide, where is 
a plain piece of ground overflown with 
water of ſix or ten leagues, as it ſeemeth 
by the bays near adjoining thereunto, which 
may be eighty leagues long, and the na- 
tural people of the country do call it Mala- 
bar, where ſtandeth the realm and city of 
Calicut ; this king being the greateſt in 
wer of thoſe of this province, and there- 
ore he 1s intitled Camori, which is as much 
as to ſay emperor, | | 
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mitre, full of pearls, and on his le 


Two days after that Don Vaſco had 
placed his ſhips in the port of Capacole, 
there came for him a ſervant of the king 
to bring him to his preſence, whom they 


call their Catual, accompanied with two 


hundred men of his guard, who put him- 
ſelf into his journey, carrying with him 
only 12 Portugueze and one Moor, called 
Monzaide. This Monzaide was of the realm 


of Tunez, who did him great pleaſure, by 


reaſon he was a faithful interpreter, of 
whom he underſtood the ſecrets of the land, 
and the government thereof; and in the 
way came to receive him another Catual of 


higher degree, who did accompany him 


until he came to the king, who when he 
ſhould receive him, put himſelf for ma- 
jeſty at the end of a great chamber, in a 
bed which they call Catel, appare led with 
a certain kind of fine cloath made of cotton- 
wool burniſhed, and ſet with roſes of beaten 
gold, and on his head a long high cap of 
cloth of gold, of the faſhion of a cloſe 
and 
arms he had great ſtore of bracelets of gold 
and ſtone; he had his head lying upon a 
pillow of plain filk wrought with gold, 
friſled; and there was leaning to the bed a 
gentleman, Which held a plater of gold in 
his hands with the leaf of Betely, with 
which kind of leaf they uſe to comfort the 
ſtomach : And Don Vaſco entering into the 
chamber, there roſę very near unto the king 


a man of great years with white garments, 
repreſenting great honour, who was his 


high prieſt, being the chief of the religious 
men of his gentility, and took him by the 
hand and carried him to the King's pre- 


ſence, who received him with a merry 
countenance, and with a ſhew of great and 


ſevere majeſty, without moving himſelf 
more than lifring up his head a little from 
the pillow; and when he laid down his 


head again, he made ſigns to the high prieſt 


that he ſhould cauſe him to ſit down by the 
bed-ſide 3 and having ſpoken certain gene- 
ral words with Don Vaſco, and received the 


letter of Don Emanuel, he ſaid that he- 


would ſee it, and would hear him when he 
was at more leiſure, and for that time he 
ſhould go to take his reſt, commanding a 


gentleman to have care to lodge him and 


ſee him well uſed with good entertainment, 
The next day Don Vaſco would return to 
ſpeak with him, and declare his embaſſage, 
but the gentleman which kept him com- 
pany kept him back, declaring to him, 
that the embaſſadors which came to that 
country were accuſtomed not to go to ſpeak 


with the King but when it pleaſed his ma- 


jeſty to call then: But the Moor, Mon- 


zaide, as one which knew well the order 
that was uſed in theſe cauſes; ſaid unto him, 
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tions, in order ta Kili the- Por, 


that the moſt certain order and cuſtom of 


— 


that prince, and of the gther princes of to ſinl their ſhips, but they dutſt not, guid- 
thoſe countries, was, to hear no man if ing it by the moſt; ſure way, giving bribes 


they did not firſt ge and preſent him with 
ſome preſent; and the more ſtrange the 
embafſſador was, the longer time they cauſed 
him to tarry z and if he will be diſpatched 
ſhortly, that he ſhould uſe that way, which 
he had told him, giving ſome gift to the 
officers which had moſt authority, and eſpe- 
cially in buſineſs of the eſtate : The which 
he forthwith put in practice, excuſing him- 
ſelf with the king and with the, nobility, 
that by reaſon. of the an Hay of the 
voyage and long navigation, the things 
which he offered to them were not of the 
eſtimation or. value that he wiſhed ; but in 
the end they were taken as ſufficient, and 
were carried to the king, and he was re- 
ceived with more familiarity and gladneſs 
than the firſt time, ſignifying to, him, that 
by the letter of the king Don Emanuel, he 
had underſtood the cauſe of his coming, 
and thereupon he ſhould ſpeak what he 


would, Then Don Vaſco began, with great 


diſcretion and wiſdom, aſking the, — 4 
e 


and trade of the ſpices, and the intercour 
of the trade of merckandice, from one 
realm to the other. The king anſwered 
with ſhows of gladneſs, that he would diſ- 
patch him well, and in ſhort time. 

And altho' that this prince was an ido- 
later, yet he did ſuffer in his towns to dwell 
people of the ſect of Mabomet, and eſpe- 
cially in the ports of the ſea-coaſt, where 

any came for the trade of the ſpicery 
1 Mecca, and other ports of Arabia- 
Felix, as well from the Red. ſea as from the 
ſea called Sinus- Penſicos; which people were 
much aggrieved at the embaſſage and pre- 
tence of Don Vaſco, underſtanding the hurt 
and loſſes which would enſue unto them in 
their trades, if that the trade of merchan- 
dice ſhould remain eſtabliſhed as the king 
was purpoſed and reſolved to have it. 

hereupon they made many conſulta- 


be angry and diſpleaſed with them; | 
Hg entleman uſed the matter ſo diſcreet- 
I y, 
wiſe, and underſtood well the 


Dan Vaſco, general 


to the Catuul, ho was a, gentleman chat 
had the charge of be \Partugueze,' that 


with falſe reaſons and deceita the king might 
yet 


5 (alcho' that the king Was very 
fit / chat 


might follow by this trade, for the diſpateh 


of the merchandice of; his realm) he- was 
perſuaded to believe this Catual, and to take 
the Portugueze for ſpies. 


And hereupon 75 king commanded 
of the Portygueze, to be 
called before him, and ſo he aſked him 
many queſtions ; and althoꝰ he had ſatisfied 
him of all that was, demanded him, yet 
there was no remedy, but, in ſine, he 
counſel'd him that he ſhould forthwith go 
aboard his ſhips, leſt he ſnould receive any 
hurt of the Moors, pretending that they 
were ready to make an inſurrection againſt 
him, and promiſed that he would ſend him 
to his ſhips the anſwer of his embaſſage in 
a letter to the king Don Emanuel his lord 
and maſter; wherein he aid, that the cauſe 
wherefore his embaſſador departed ſo diſ- 
content from his country, was by reaſon-of 
the old controverſies that were between the 
Moors and the Chriſtians, and that he 
would receive great contentment with his 
friendſhip, and with the trade of the mer- 
chandice of his realm, ſo that it might nor 
be done with reproach, conſidering that he 
took the Moors for natural people of his 
country, and that ordinarily they came to 
his ports in the trade of ſpicery; whereupon 
forthwith Don Vaſco made fail towards Por- 
tugal by the ſame way that he went, where 
he arrived at the end of two years, and 
a few days after he departed from Liſbebron, 
being received of the king Don Emanuel 
with great honour, rewarding him and his 
great lervice, 5 


CHAP. v. 


Sheweth how the King Don Emanuel did ſend a great Fleet of Ships to the Indies, 

with a Knight called Pedraluarez Cabral, and how he diſcovered in this Voyage 

the Coaſt of Braſil, and of other Armies of Ships which are ſent after until 
the Time he gat Malaca, and had Knowledge of the Realm of CHINA. 


N D the king Don Emanuel being in- 
A formed by Don Vaſco de Gama, of all 
things which happened to him in his voyage, 
he determined to ſend to the India thirteen, 
ſail of ſhips ſo well furniſhed and pro- 
vided both of men and munition, that if it 


happened when they. ſhould come to. the 
king of Caſicut, and to the reſt of the lords 
of thoſe. countries, that they ſhould be de- 
fended from their ports, that then his 
power and force ſhould be ſhewed; and 
that Padraluarez Cabral, a knight of great 

| wiſdom, *' 
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"wiſdom; and valiant, .ſhould, go for general. dralyarez, and all. the reſt of his people, 
| he faid fleet of , ſhips, who departed . marvelled;,much,, and were: very glad to 
ſee them offer themſelves to receive their 
doctrine af ſalvation, if they had had any to d 
inſtruct them; and becauſe he could not e 
remain there, nor let to follow his journey, 
that one the he diſpatched forthwith the captain Gaſper 
reſt of her company, and returned back de Clemos, that with his ſmall ſhip he might 
b return back to Portugal, to give neus to 
the king Don Emanuel of the diſcovery of that 
country, which he had named San#a Crus, 
which now is called the Braſil, by the name 
of the wood that is brought from thence. 


www wet 


"ad failed far into the ſea, becauſe he would 
fly away from the calms which are: accul- 
' tomed to be upon the coaſt of Guingy, and 
that he might with more aſſurance double 


the cape of Buena Eſperanca, running to- 
wards the ſouth ſouth-weſt, as near as the 
; eaſt fouth-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt winds would 
-giye them leave. ..L 4. 
And at the end of one month running 
that courſe, they found themſelves ſo much 
to leeward, by reaſon of the tides, which 
run towards the north-weſt, that they came 
to diſcover another coaſt of firm land to- 
wards the weſt; and according to the 
judgment of the pilots, it ſeem'd to chem 
that it might be diſtant from the coaſt of 
Guiney four hundred and fifty leagues, in 
ten degrees towards the ſouth-ſide; and 
to put them out of doubt, if it ſhould be 
any great iſland, they ran along by the coaſt 
all one day; and finding a place for their 
purpoſe, where they might caſt anchor, they 
cauſed one boat to be hoiſted out, for to 
diſcover what land it might be : And im- 
mediately did appear unto them by the 
riyer where they were, many naked people, 
which did differ from thoſe of Guiney, 
in colour, hair, and faces, and they pro- 
cured to ſpeak with them, and to know 
what people they were; but they could 
not; for they retired all to the mountains, 
and ſo the Poriugurze returned to their 
ſhips without any kriowledge, and de- 
parted the ſame night, being forced with 
a ſtorm which cauſed them to depart with- 


out order, and failed towards the ſouth, 


until they came into a bay, where they 
8 themſelves, which they nam'd 
Puerto Segnero, and is as much as to ſay, 
the ſure port or haven, which ſtandeth in 
ſeventy degrees and a half of height, and 
forthwith Pedraluareꝝ commanded to hoiſt 
out the boats, and he went to land in them, 
- where he cauſed ſervice to be ſaid at the 
foot of a tree with great devotion of them 
all; giving thanks unto God, that they 
had departed from that unknown country, 
where they were before. And the barba- 
rous people of that province did not mar- 
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vel to ſee the Portuguez?, as they of the 


other country did; but rather, 'when they 


faw them kneel on their knees in the time 
of ſervice, they kneeled' down after the 
ſame manner, makin 


prayers, At the which ſight, the ſaid Pe- 
WH? 2 


the ſaid ſhew of 


And when he had taken in freſh water, 


and ſaw the weather fair, he determined 


to depart from thence towards the cape of 


Buena Eſperanca; and there happened to 
him in the gulph ſo great ſtorms of wea- 


ther, that in his ſight the ſea did ſwallow 


up four of his ſhips without the eſcaping 
of any of the people of the ſame; and 


with the reſt he ran many days without 
bearing any ſail; until the ſixteenth day 
of Judy he found himſelf only with ſix of 


his ſhips,.a great way beyond the cape in 
the coaſt of Zofala, ſo beaten with weather, 
and ſpoiled of their maſts, yards, ſails, 
and tackle, that they were-more likely to 
return, than to paſs forth upon their 
voyage. But the general being a man of 


great courage, did ſet little by all theſe in- 


conveniencies, and ſo they came to Mo- 
Jambike,:' where they did repair themſelves 
of the hurts which they had receiv'd in 
the torments of weather; as alſo they were 
better receiv'd of the king, than Don Vaſco 
de Gama was. 8 | N 
They continued from thence their 
voyage, touching in Quiloa, where they 
fell out with the king, who was a Moor, 


and that grieved to ſee any chriſtians in 


that coaſt, But the.king of Melindes, who 
was their friend, receiv'd them with great 
contentment, confirming anew the friend- 
ſhip and the trade that Don Yaſco had a- 
greed upon with him; and from thence 
they ran athwart over the gulph, until 
they came to Calicut ; and although they 
were well received of the king, yet things 
did happen in ſuch fort, that Pedraluarez 
fell out with him, and in the end there 
were ſlain certain Portugueze which were a 
land; and for to revenge their deaths, he 
ſet fire on all the ſhips. that he found in 
the part, ſhot at the city, and killed ma- 
ny of the people, threw down many 


houſes and buildings, and ſo made fail 


towards Cochin, which was thirty leagues 
diſtam from that place lower in the courſe 
towards the ſouth ; where he was well re- 
ceived of, the king, who offer*d to him all 
the ſpicery which he had need of to lade 


his ſhips. Alſo the king of CananorTent 
him the like word, becauſe theſe princes 


* ; were 
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were enemies of the king of Calicut, who 
was a greater lord than they were, and 


they did acknowledge unto him ſuperio- 
-rity. And becauſe they thought” that the 


trade with the Portugueze would be profi- 


table for them, Pearaluerez did lade his 


ſhips of as much as they could carry, where- 
with he returned into Portugal by the ſame 
way he came, which is different of that as 
is now uſed for that they do return among 
an infinite number of iſlands of Maldi via, 
and thoſe of the ſeven brethren. running 
to the ſouth ſouth-weſt, ſouth-weſt, and 
to the weſt ſouth-welt, having ſight of 
many other iſlands which are in thoſe ſeas. 
And ſo they came along towards the cape 
of Buena Eſperanca, leaving the iſland of 
ſaint Laurence north of the ſide of the 
land, And when Pedraluarez' came to 
Portugal, the king had ſent the captain 
John de Nova a Gallego borne with four 
ſhips unto the ſame trade of the ſpicery. 


And from that time forwards they conti- 


nued more and more in the ſaid navigation, 
having always ſhips of war in thoſe Indian 
ſeas againſt the Moors of the ſtreight of 
Mecha, and the reſt of the ports of Ara- 
bia, and againſt the king of Calicut, who 
came and made war with him of Cochin, 
for the friendſhip and trade he had with 
the Portugueze ;, and the captain Edward 
Pacbecho, ſhewed himſelf very valiant in 
his defence, who was left there with cer- 
tain ſoldiers for that purpoſe ; and Alonſo 
Alberquerque, the moſt valiant knight, and 
of molt wiſdom, of as many of the go- 
vernors as have gone out of Portugal to 
that country; for he being captain 
general of the ſhips of war of that ſea, 
did conquer the city of Ormos, and many 
other places, as well as thoſe which are 
in the coalt of Arabia, as of Perſia, and 
made the king Zefadin to pay tribute, who 
at that time was lord of that realm, and he 


WE" 


burned and deftroy'd Calicut and gate of the 
Moors, the city of Goa, which is now the moſt 
principal place that the kings of Portagal 
have in the India, which ſtandeth more to- 
ward the north than Calicut, in the ſame 
coaſt in fifteen degrees of height, and Ma- 
laca ſtandeth in that famous point in two 
degrees and a half of the north-ſide; the 
which Ptolomy, and the reſt of the ancient 
geographers did entitle Aurea Cher ſoneſus, 
in reſpe& of the iſland Samatra, which is 
nearto him, and one channel doth divide 
them, underſtanding that they were joined 
ws even as the Morea is with the firm 
and“ 
The longeſt part of this iſland lieth north- 
welt, and ſouth-eaſt, and the equinoxial 
line ſtandeth over the midſt of it. And 
there remaineth behind towards the weſt, 
near to the cape Camorie in the ſame coaſt 
the iſland called Zeilan, and by Ptolomy 
named Taprobana, in diſtance of four hun- 
dred leagues from the one to the other, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Portugal ſailors, 
and not by ſituation geographical, by rea- 
ſon that the courſe lieth eaſt and weſt, 
Between the which there is a great bay, 
which is called the gulph of Bengal, which 
is the realm that Ganges doth run through 
all along the; coaſt, from the cape Ca- 
nori four hundred and ten leagues towards 
the north-eaſt unto the mouth of him, and 
from them it returneth, running towards 
the ſouth unto the point of Malaca, where 
Alonſo de Alberquerque had knowledge of 
the Malucas, and of the reſt of the iſlands 
and realms of that ſea, and particularly of 
the great realm of China, which ſtandeth 
in the ſame coaſt, beginning his limits five 
hundred leagues more forward towards the 
weſt, and there remaining in the midſt of 
this precinct, the realms of Siam, Cambaia 
Champa, and Guachinchina. Rs | 
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P. VI. 


Sheweth of the Deſcription of the Land of China, and the notable Provinces 
and Realms that are in it contained. | 0 


W great kingdom which the na- 
tural people of the country do call 
Tame, and they are called Tangis, is a 
country which lieth moſt eaſterly of all 
Aſia, thoſe of the India, Malaca, Samatra, 
Sian, and Pegu, and the reſt of the iſlands 
and realms of that ſea are called Ching. 
it is ſaid that in reſpect of that realm of 
Guachinchina, which is neighbour to it on 
the welt-ſide, and payeth tribute, keeping 


in all things their laws and cuſtoms ; and 
the greateſt part of it is waſh'd over with 
the eaſterly ocean ſea ; beginning from the 
iſland Anan, adjoining to Guachinchina, 
which is in the nineteen degrees of the 
north- ſide, ſhewing itſelf by the ſouth part 
in the courſe of the eaſt north-eaſt, ga- 
thering itſelf towards the north-eaſt, unto a 
point which is moſt eaſterly that it hath, 
where ſtandeth the city of Nimpo, which 


A Cochin Chioa, now called Tchoume, or the middle kingdom ; becauſe they thought themſelves 


fixed in the middle of the world. 
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the Portugueze do call Liampo, and from 
thence. it returneth towards the north-weſt, 
.and to the north, making a great bay far 


into the land, and carrying on high upon, 
itſelf, and other coaſt ſet upon that which 


ſtandeth above, and the higher country 
remaining under the cold clouds of the 
north, where the Tartars do dwell, with 
whom they have continual wars. | 
By the weſt part it bordereth, as it hath 
been related, with the realm of Guachin- 
china, and higher towards the north with 


the Laos Oſioens Maos, and with the Bra- 


menes, which are a multitude of people, 
and very rich of gold and ſtones, and eſpe- 
cially or rabies, on in 7 H 

Theſe are approved people, valiant, and 
tall of body, and ſometimes have war 
with the people of China, but it is not ordi- 
narily, by reaſon of the great hills and ſha 
mountains that is between them. 

Then followeth forthwith the Patanes and 
Mogores, whoſe realm is very great, and 
innumerable of people, and of ſuch as be 
very warlike ; they fight with bows and 
arrows on horſeback, they wear murrions 
and other things of defence. 

The chief of that realm, is the great 
Samarcan, they be the true Maſſagetas, by 
whom it is affirmed, that no other nation 
have had them in ſubjection. They are 
a tall people, well proportioned, and white 
for the moſt part, by reaſon they dwell in 
a cold country, And from them forwards 
you turn to meet with the Tartars ®, which 


people are tawny and not white; from the 


_ waſte upward they go naked, they cat 


raw fle and they anoint themſelves 
with.the blood thereof,” becauſe they would 
make themſelves ro be wonder'd at. And 
therefore commonly they have ſuch a filthy 
ſmell, that when they war againſt the peo- 
ple of China, if the wind comes of their 
ſide, they are diſcover'd by the ſmell ; 
they fight on horſeback with bows, arrows, 
and 5755 as the Maſſagetas do. In all 
this deſcription of the country, which hath 
been ſpoken of, without doubt it is as great 


or greater than Europe. Therein are con- 


tained fifteen provinces, and every one of 
them is greater than moſt kingdoms 
that we know. They name ſome of them 
under the name of Metropolitana, where 
their governors and preſidents are reſident; 
they are named Canton, Foquien, Che- 
queam, Xanton, Nanguil, Quinquii; theſe 
are bordering upon the ſea coaſt; Puichen, 
Tunna, Quancii, Sujuam, Fuquam, Canſlit 


 Kianxii, Honan, and Sancii r: Theſe are in 


the country within, well near all theſe 
provinces, and particularly thoſe of the 
ſea coaſt are compaſed about with rivers 
very deep, large, and navigable of the 
freſh waterz and alſo repleniſhed with 
ſmall rivers and brooks, which doth main- 
tain the ſea, with the entrance of them in- 
to it, and they run far within that coun- 


try; and becauſe the country is plain, it 


ſeemeth as though it were-flown, but it is 
not, | 


The Tartars are now become maſters of this vaſt empire, which tho? it was ſubmitted to voluntarily, 
and by choice, as a continual vexation to the ancient Chi nexe inhabitants; therefore I ſhall give a ſhort ra- 
lation how this great revolution happened. 95 | 

One of the petty kings of the eaſtern Tartary, called by his ſubjecte, Monancheon, receiving no ſatis fac- 
tion of a complaint he had made at Pekin againſt ſome Chineze merchants, entered the province of Leaotum 
with a great army, The war continued a long time, without much advantage on either fide, But one L—7J 
a Chineze, took that opportunity to foment a rebellion, and was ſaon enabled by. the conflux of men of det- 
perate fortunes, and evil minds, to ſeize upon the greateſt cities, and to drive the whole country before 
them; and Pekin itſelf being left unguarded, but by ſuch as the arch rebel had corrupted, fell a prey to 
their fury; which attack was attended with this remarkable tragedy : The emperor ſeeing himſelf forſaken, 
even by his own guards, retired with his only daughter into the garden of his palace, and there, having 
wrote with his own blood theſe words on the border of his veſt : 15 ſubjects have baſely forſaken me, ſpend 
thy rage upon my body, but ſpare my people: He firſt ſtabbed the princeſs, and then hang d himſelf on a 
tree. J 

None now durſt oppoſe the uſurper, but Ouſanguye, commander in chief of thoſe forces, which the de- 
ceaſed emperor fent againſt the Tartars ; and the uſurper finding, that even a profer to divide the empire with 
him could not bring him'ro a compliance with his uſurpation, beſieged him in the province of Leaotum, and 
to engage him to ſurrender, ſhewed him his father in irons, proteſting he would put him to death, unleſs 
he would ſubmit immediately. Ox/anguey contemned the inſult ; and to revenge his ſovereign's, and his father's 


blood, made peace with the Tartars, on condition they ſhould join and aſſiſt him in that cauſe. But what 


enſued : The rebel fled to Pekin ; and after he had burnt the palace, and intirely ruined that fine city, he 
eſcaped to a retirement that was never found out, It was in this deplorable and diſtreſſed ſtate, when the 
Tartars, under the direction of Ouſanguey, entered the city, and the deſpairing Chineze left without a head, 
and deſtroy'd by their own people, egg 0 their new gueſts, whom a little Þefors they would have been 
aſhamed to own for their ſubjects, to take upon them the care and government of their empire, | 

I Theſe provinces are now commonly ealled Quantum, Fokien, Chekiam, Nankin, ' Xuntum, Pekin, on 
the eaſtern ocean; Xanfi, Xenſi, Sucheum, Yunnan, and Quamſi, which extend from N. to S. on the weſtern 
fide : Queychen, Kianſt, Huguam, and Honan, in the middle between the forementioned. 

And now to theſe fifteen provinces we muſt add the acceſſion of the vaſt country of Tartary ; for tho? 
all Tartary does not belong to China, yet- moſt is tributary to it, and united with all the Chineze provinces, 
makes a prodigious empire, being at leaſt goo leagues in length, from the moſt ſoutherly point of Haynan, 
to the utmoſt limits of that part of Tartary, which belongs now to the emperor of Ching. 
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CHAP, VII. 


Sheweth of the Temperature of 


HE temperature of this country is 
divers, by reaſon that it doth ſtretch 


ar from the ſouth ro the north, ſo much 


that the iſlands Ainan doth ſtand in nine- 
teen degrees of height. It is alſo known, 
that ſome provinces do ſtand in fifteen de- 
grees, and others much more above, in 
the borders of the Tartars ; and this is 
well to be ſeen by the difference that is of 
the inhabitants of Canton, and of the reſt 
of the places of that coaſt, which are baſe 
people, as thoſe which are in Barbary, 
and do run the race that they do. And the 
reſt of the people of the provinces of the 
land within are white and red, as in Al- 
manie although that generally there is not 
in all of it extreme heat, nor cold, becauſe 
it is ſhut up within the region which the 

cographers do call temperate, and it 
itandeth under the ſame climate that Spain, 
France, and Italy do ſtand in; whereby the 
fruitfulneſs of it may be underſtood, that 
without all doubt it is the greateſt and 
moſt abundant that is known in the wide 
world, by reaſon that the natural people 
of the country do procure to live by their 
own induſtry, and continual labour z not 
ſparing mountains, valleys, nor rivers, that 
is not all planted and ſet with ſundry ſorts 
of fruits, and with great ſowing of wheat, 
barley, rice, and other things, according 
to the commodity and ſituation. And it is 
eaſy to them, by reaſon that they enjoy 
freely of their own ſubſtance, without any 
moleſtation of impoſitions and tributes, 
And alſo they do not ſuffer, nor permit in 
the eountry any vagabonds, nor idle people, 
nor do they ſuffer any of the natural peo- 
ple of the country to go forth of the realm; 
there are an infinite number of people of 
all kind of arts, and offices; and becauſe 
they are inclined to eat and drink well, 
to make much of themſelves, and to have 
their houſes very gorgeouſly dreſs'd and re- 
paired, they give themſelves to labour, and 
to procure it, flying from infamy, and ſhun- 
ning little eſtimation, the things where- 
with idle men are there reproached with- 


al, This realm doth bring forth as great 

abundance of all kinds of fruits, and. 

garden herbs, as Europe, and as ſweet, and 

with as good taſte as thoſe of Spain, and 

better z for in the ſweet oranges, there is 

three differences of marvellous taſte, and a 
1 


the : Country, and the notable Things that it 
 bringeth forth. Dy Silk ene en 


kind of plumbs, that are well near round, 
which are called Lechias, which are of an 
excellent taſte, without giving any loath- 
ſomneſs, without taking away the de- 
ſire of the ſtomach, = without doing 
any hurt, although you eat many. Of 
the mellons, and of a certain kind of a- 
ples, they report wonders, and their cheſ- 
nuts they prefer without any compariſon 
to be made of ours with them, They 
have great ſtore of ſugar, and great ſtore 
of worms which breed ſilk, which is one 
of the greateſt trades that is in that realm; 
and great ſtore of flax to make linnen cloth 
of divers ſorts for their wearing. In the 
dry countries, they ſow wheat and barley, 
and in the moiſt and overflown grounds, 
they ſow rice, and they are accuſtomed to 
gather it three or four times in the year, 
and ſo it is the moſt ordinary and com- 
mon meat they have. The high coun- 
tries, which are not good for wheat, they ſet 
and plant with pine apple- trees in ſuch 
ſort, that no ground remaineth unlaboured 
that is able to give fruit; the reſt of the 
fields are moſt fair to the ſight, and ſweet, 
by reaſon of the great ſtore of roſes, and 
of other ſweet flowers which they bring 
forth, and it maketh the orchards plea- 
ſant, which ſtandeth by ſmall brooks and 
rivers, and the - gardens and houſes of 
PRs which are ſpread abroad by the 
aid fields, which they uſe much for their 
recreations. There are alſo certain buſhy 
mountains and woods, where doth breed 
reat ſtore of wild pigs, and alſo deer, 
ares, and conies, and other divers kinds 
of beaſts, of whoſe ſkins they have mar- 
vellous plenty of furs ; and eſpecially of 
the martins, which are many in number of 
a certain kind of beaſts, as great as foxes; 
they make the mufk, whereof they have 
great abundance z they beat them with 
ſtrokes until they kill them, and afterward 
they together the ſkin, the fleſh, and the 
bones alſo beaten, in little hillocks, or 
mole-hills, until they be all rotten, then 
they cut them, and in this ſort they {ell 
them to ſtrangers, The Portugueze do call 
them Papos, and they take it for better 
and more fine muſk, than that which they 
bring from thoſe parts in powder. The molt 
common and ordinary cattle, which they 
eat, are kine, hogs, mutton, and goats of 
| the 


any other ſort of birds, 


fiſh, as alſo of all other ſorts of fiſh, is t] 
moſt great, not only in the ſea-cpaſts, but life of man. 


lable chen. he villages are innumerable, Wages, which doth not occupy himſe 


/ 
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the which there are great abundance in the pou part of inland, becauſe the rivers are 
mountains and meadows.” The fowl js ſo all great 

much, and ſpecially that which was brought of the eatneſs. 


up in great anding waters and riyers, that Ok all kinds of drugs there are great | 


they account It a ſmall matter to ſpend or- abundance, and particularly of rhubarb, 
dinarily every day, in only one of the leaſt and many mines of ſilver and gold, of the 
cities: of that realm, which is Canton, ton which is, gathered great quantity in the ri- 
or twelve thouſand ducks, not accounting vers, and likewiſe of copper, iron, and 
„ bother metals, in ſuch ſort that they have 

The abundance of fiſh, as well of ſhell- 197 plenty of all things, and lack nothing 
that is neceſſary for the common ule of the 


alſo in the provinces that-are in the further- 


% af 11 r 
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Sheweth of the F of the Cities, Temples, and Buildings that are in it, 
| and that be in all the Country of CHINA. | ; 


HERE are in this realm many cities, mariſh ground, upon which ſix men on 
and very ru inſomuch that in horſeback may march; and in the inner- 
a card geographical made by the ſaid people moſt part of the walls on the other ſide there 
of China, which was brought into Portugal is as much mare void ground unto the 


to the power of John de Barros, a moſt houſes, that they may pals the watch with- 


learned hiſtorian of that nation: There out any impediment : The walls are fo 
came markcd two hundred RE Ar fa- whole, and without clift or rift, or ſhew 
mous cities, and they are numt 

noted out with this ſyllable fu, which is as yet having in many cities memory of two 


much as to ſay, as a city like to Canton. fu, thouſand years fince they were made; and 


Panquin-fu, al. Pekin; and the towns (which the cauſe thereof is, that in every city and 
are very many in number) with this ſyl- town the king hath an officer eh, ous 

ſpe- 
and of great huſbandry, and ſome of them cially in any thing other than in continual 
are of more than three thouſand inhabitants, ſurveying of them, and to cauſe them to be 
and the difference which they have is that renewed, And therefore they have order, 
they be not compaſſed about with walls as that he which is treaſurer and receiver of 
the towns are. All the cities for the moſt the king's rents in ſuch cities, and the like 
part are ſet and planted by great rivers, places, doth give to him all that is neceſſary 
which are navigable, and incompaſſed about and needfyl for the repairing of them, 


with deep and broad mariſh grounds, which This is fo preciſe a matter, that the like 
do make them moſt ſtrong. The walls are officers are viſited and chaſtened if they 


made of great ſtones the ga ar of a man, have not. fulfilled all 8 which they 
and from thence upwards of brick made of are bound unto in their office. The en- 
the —_—— that the earthen diſhes that trance of theſe cities are ſumptuous, and 


they bring from thence is made of, which of great ſhew and majeſty, with three and 


is ſo ſtrong that with great difficulty it can four gates moſt ſtrong, and all things to 


be broken with pick-axes. In ſome cities them * of iron. 
The tr 


they are very high and broad, in ſuch ſort eets are well paved with ſtone, 


that there may march four or fix men in a and ftand right, without declining to one 
rank or front upon them, ſide more than to the other, where you 


They are beautified with many bulwarks may ſee from one gate to the other; and in 


and towers from one ſide to the other, co- the moſt of them may paſs in a front ten 
vered with moſt fair and beautiful cover- and fifteen men on horſeback one by the 
ings, and compaſſed about with galleries, other; and yet there remaineth in one ſide 


cuſtomed to $0 to recreate themſelves with the ſervice of them that keep ſhops of mer- 
the ſight of the fields and rivers, and of chandiſe; they be ſo broad, that there is 


other great buildings which from thence built in them triumphant arches of great 


are diſcovered. And. there is a certain beauty and ſhew, whereby the cities be 
ſpace of ground between the walls and the much decked and adorned ; and the ſaid 
| | arches 


ebe or portable, by reaſop 


red and thereof, as if they were but new made; and 


where their governors and miniſters are ac- and the other great windows, and ſtalls for 


40 


Cauſeys 
very not- 


able, 


| pa the fens and the rivers, 


ig Dee oon 


rarches are ſet ſome upon timber and others 
upon free ſtone, which are much painted 
with gallant ſhews, covered with tiles made 
of the earth which the fine white diſhes are 
made of, And by reaſon the ſtreets are ſo 
broad, they make them with three gates, 
and thoſe which are in the midſt are greater 
than thoſe which are at the ends, The 
arches are broad, and fo far out into the 
ſtreets, and ſo made, that the people are 
defended from the rain and the ſun, and 
under them is fold much fruit and other 
fine trinks, and jewels of all forts 

The houſes where the king's officers are 

reſident in, are ſumptuous and of a ſtrong 
building, and ſo broad that ſome of them 
have more room than is in a good town : 
And the cauſe thereof is the great gardens 
and parks which are compaſs'd about, 
that is within them, wherein is great ſtore 
of deer, and of other game of divers ſorts, 
and all kind of wild fowl. | 
In towns that are near the ſea-coaſt, all 
the houſes for the moſt part be low, and 
within the land they nile their chambers 
aloft, and of fair buildings. They have 
enerally at their doors, trees of beauty ſet 
in a row, one by another in order, which 
are ſet with equal diſtance, and by line, 
which are green all the year, becauſe they 
ſhould yield them ſhadow, and alſo beau- 
tify the ſtreets. 

There are in that country ſome cities in 
which the barks may ſail within them, like 
as in the town of Bruges in Flanders; in the 
which river do barks paſs laden with all 

kind of victuals and merchandiſe, and the 
ſtreets ſtand on both ſides of the channels 
where they fail, and come to the wharfs 
and bridges of goodly building, and ſpe- 
cially at the going out of the cities for to 
When they 
ſo great and deep that none can go over 
them, they make bridges upon many boats 
or barks, after the faſhion of the bridge of 
Seville, tied with ſtrong chains; and when 
the freſh waters are very great, they undo 
them, and then they take barks, which 
they row with oars, and do uſe them to 
als the people, and all other things they 
ave to paſs, at the king's coſt z this order 
is in all the country, altho' it be in places 
not inhabited. eee | 

In the hills and mountains where people 
commonly do journey, there are made 
cauſeys, that are higheſt in the midſt, and 
well repaired, which is one of the moſt 
notable buildings for common uſe that is in 
all China, 

The villages, for the moſt part, are all 
compaſſed about with trees, which do hide 
them, becauſe the houſes be low, unleſs it 
be the houſes of ſome rich farmers, whoſe 


houſes are very high, and decked with 


towers, and which are to be diſcovered far 
off by many parts, becauſe the country is 
much repleniſhed with villages: and houſes 
of pleaſure, of great recreation, where they 


have gardens and parks of deer and wild 


fowl, and ponds of fiſh of all ſorts. And 
by reaſon they are blind in religion, and 
without light of the knowledge of the true 
God, and of fecling of everlaſting life, 
they endeavour the rather to paſs the tem- 
poral life with great eaſe and contentment, 


repoling their chief felicity in things tem- 


fc and in things of moſt pleaſure in this 
ife. 

There are many other buildings of great 
admiration in thoſe cities, and Fecially in 
the province of Fucheo, And certain Por- 
tugueze,which were carried priſoners thither, 
do affirtn, that they ſaw a tower before the 
houſe of the kings treaſurer in that province, 
built upon forty whole arches, and every 


pillar of the arches had in length forty 


pawns, and in compaſs twelve ; and the 
reſt of the building was ſo ſumptuous and 
fair that therewith they were amazed ; and 
it ſeemed to them, that, in reſpect of that, 
all was little which they could ſee in all 
Europe. 1 7 . 
And becauſe you may better underſtand 
the majeſty of this empire, and the riches 
and greatneſs of it, the Portugueze do make 
particular relation of the city of Canton, 
which is one of the leaſt of that realm; of 
the which city they have moſt knowledge, 
by reaſon of the ordinary trade of ſhipping 
that they have to that place and port with 
their merchandiſe, which, in reſpect of the 
reſt, is as the city of Cadiz, in reſpect of the 
reſt of the great cities of Spain: And they 
ſay, that this city of Canton ſtandeth be- 
fore the iſland called Ainan, in the ſame 
coaſt, in twenty-ſeven degrees, ſcarce of 
height of the north-ſide, in a plain fair 
field, and delectable to the ſight ; for the 
trees and fruits that it hath, and all. kind 
of huſbandry, being placed among the 
ſmall rivers, being branches of a great ri- 
ver which goeth Ring in breadth two 
hundred paces, and in depth from three to 
ſeven fathom ; and by the ſides of theſe ri- 
vers are planted many ſmall villages and 
fair houſes of great pleaſure, until you 
come to the ſea, which is near unto it. 
At the entry in, towards the city, are cer- 
tain iſlands inhabited with huſbandmen, 
which only do live by huſbandry : It is 
compaſſed about on the part and ſide where 
the river 1s not, with a broad deep ditch 
or trench, whereunto cometh great ſtore of 


water, which maketh it ſtrong, and it is 


navigable : The walls are built with ſtone, 
lime, and brick, upon the face of the earth, 
without any foundation, but filled up full 
of earth and broad, There are in the 
: walls 
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walls eighty- three bulwarks. John de Bar+ 


ros doth ſay, that they are ninety of a great 
ſhew, and compaſſed about with galleries, 
which do beautify the city very much. It 
hath in circuit twelve thouſand three hun- 


dred and fifty paces, beſides the ſuburbs, . 


which are great and much inhabited ; the 
walls are whole and ſound, altho? that they 
do affirm, that it is one thouſand eight 
hundred years“ ſince they were built, by 
reaſon of the great care they have to repair 
them. bes 

The good faſhion that the ſtreets have, 
do cauſe the city to ſhew very fair, by rea- 
fon they are long and ſtraight, And the 
ſaid city hath ſeven gates, and they are 


ſeen from the one to the other, by reaſon 


the ſtreets are ſo broad that ten men on 
horſeback may paſs in front one by another, 
and there remaineth at the one fide and the 
other, ſhops where they ſell merchandice 
and all kind of victuals. The ſaid ſtreets 
are very well paved, high by the ſides, and 
low by the midſt, that the water may void 
away, and being ſo long they have through- 
out great number of triumphant arches, 
made very ſumptuous, as before is declared. 
At the going forth of the gates to go over 
the mariſh ground, there are bridges of 
free ſtone, very broad, where is ſold many 
things to be eaten, and others. 
The houſes where the preſidents are 
lodged, that do govern this province, are 
the king's houſes, and are of great ma- 
jeſty, and do occupy much room with the 
courts and gardens, and great houſes where 
the counſellors do fit and determine cauſes, 
and do provide things for the government 
of the reſt of the cities, and thoſe for the 
eſtate of the wars, and for the king's 
rents. | | 
This province and that of Canſie, by 
reaſon they be leſs than the reſt, are pro- 
vided with one only governor, which they 
call Tatam, and is as much to ſay among us 
as vice-roy z and for this cauſe he is reſident 
in a city called Doucheo, which is in the 
borders and precinct of them both. The 
ordinary and common houſes of this city 
are in outward ſhew of ſmall beauty, be- 
cauſe they are low, by reaſon of the heat 
which is great in that * within they 
are very beautiful and goodly to be ſeen, 
becauſe they are made as white as milk, in 
ſuch ſort that it ſeemeth as if they were ſet 


forth with ſhining paper burniſhed; and 


the floors of the ground are made of ſtones 
four-ſquare. | | 

The timber that theſe houſes are made of 
is ſmooth, very equal, and well . 7 
dyed with certain waters, which ſhewerh as 
if it were the colour of damaſk, well near of 
the colour of gold, and it hath a beautiful 


* This account was firſt printed in 1595 : 


ſnew; and in all houſes, at the entry in at 


the door, and in the pavement or court, 


are flowers ſet, and green things for their 
recreation, and a ſmall pond with fiſh, and 
a linnen· cloth four - ſquare, according to the 
meaſure of the court or pavement that is 
within the door, wrought all upon as tho 


they were counting-houſes, and upon them 


are ſet many idols of their gentility t, made 
of clay or of wood, more or leſs, very cu- 
rious, according to the ability of every one. 
In all the other ſquare places or lodgings 
they have things painted, and divers other 
curioſities. | 


The roofs of the houſes are very well 


built and covered with tiles, made of the 
ſame clay that the Porcelines Fare made of: 
Thoſe which receive the water are broad 
and ſhort, and thoſe which do lie upon and 
ſhut the canals are narrow and long. In 


the ends towards the ſtreets, the tiles are 


garniſhed with very fine things and gallanr, 
made of lime, and they have no need to 
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tile them anew in many years; for the tiles Tae 1 


be not brittle, as ours are, nor ſharp, but 22 


ſmooth, that they do not breed any filthy 
6 

At the gates they have trees ſet, which 
ſerveth them for ſhadow, and it beautifieth 
the ſtreets. There are in the city many 
temples of their idolatry, very great and 
ſumptuous, and chiefly one that is in the 
midſt of the city with many towers and 
pinacles, which do ſhew over all the city. 


. 


theriag 
th. 


At one ſide of the river there is a great a tower. 


tower hard by the wall, and thither goerh 
the preſidents and other officers to make 
merry, and. to fee the city, the fields and 
the rivers. 


The ſuburbs that it hath are 


very great, by means of the trade of the 


ſea, and by reaſon that the moſt part of all 


the ſtrangers and men of trade and of buſi- 


neſs do lodge in them, 
They have alſo the ſtreets very broad 
with ſome triumphant arches, as well. in 
them as within the city, there be a great 
number of places for men to lodge in, and 
victualling-houſes, where they have meat 
dreſs'd, where is great plenty of fleſh and 
fiſh, as well hell-Efh as other fiſh, and fruits 
and wines made with confections of great 
delicateneſs, that it bringeth great admira- 
tion to note it, and it is all needful, accor- 
ding to the hay trade of buying and fell- 
ing that is there. | OY 
They do affirm, that making enquiry of 
the things which ordinarily is caten every 
day, it was found that there was from five 
to fix thouſand hogs, and from ten to eleven 
thouſand ducks, beſides a great number of 
kine, and an infinite number of other birds 
and hens, and alſo conies and fiſh, as well 
ſhell-fiſh as other fiſh, and fruits and frogs, 
| M | and 


t Vie. Gentiliſm, or heathen Superſtition. 
+ China-Ware. © 
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alſo dogs, which they ſlay and ſkin or.ſcald 
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like pigs, and the baſe and poor people do 
eat t en 3 and they do confeſs that this 


city of Canton is much greater than their 


1 : : 
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Libon, the chief city of Portugal, which is 
eſteemed and taken for one of the greateſt 
cities of Europe. 155 Has wo 


. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Sheweth of the Countenance 


have broad faces, ſmall eyes, plain 

, with very little hair in their beards 

and ſome there are that have their. faces 
well made and proportioned, with great 
eyes, and with thei beards well ſet; but 
there are very few of theſe, It is thought that 
thoſe comelier ſort did deſcend of ſtrange 
people that in old time matched themſelyes 
with them, when they went forth, of the 
realm and were converſant with other 
people. In Canton, and all other places of 
chat coaſt, they are tawny, like unto thoſe 
of Fez and Morocco, but all within the land 


A L the people of China generally 
noſes 


are of the colour like unto thoſe of Spain, 


laly, and Flanders, white and red, and of 
ood growth, The noble people of the 
—4 and thoſe that ſerve in the wars, do 


_ apparel themſelves with ſilks of divers co- 


lours, and the poorer ſort of people with 
black, and wich ſerge, linnen- cloth, and 
cotton-wool, dyed, becauſe they make no 
woollen-clothes, altho' they have great ſtore 
of wools, They have their coats made of 


ſuch faſhion as others were in old time, 


with many plaits, long fawls and broad 
lleeves, and they make them faſt upon the 
left ſide, and do gird their ſaid apparel 
with that that their garments are made of, 
according to the degree and ability of every 
one of them, | | 

They that be of the blood-royal, and 
alſo ſuch as be 


in apparel, for they go all beſet with gold 
and {ilver round about their waiſts, and all 


other gentlemen do carry their ears gar- 


niſhed therewith, Their hoſe are very 
well made and ſtitch'd, and their boots and 
ſhoes are made of ſilk very curious and fine. 
In the winter-ſealon they fur their apparel 
with furs of beaſts, as of marterns and 
ſables, and do bring them ordinarily about 
rheir necks, 5 | 

ihey ſutfer their hair to grow long, 
wherein they have great ſuperſtition, ſay- 
ing that, they ſhall be carried thereby to 
heaven; and they colour it like as wo- 
men do, and do gather it together in the 


* 


higheſt part of the head with a ſtring, 


laced in the chicf offices of 
| honour and authority, differ from all others 


and Apparel of the P rople, and. their Conditions 
and Manners, | 


wherein they put through a nail of ſilver. 
Thoſe that are not. married are differenc 
from them that arez wherefore they wear 
their hair curled upon their forchead, and 
wear on their head certain high coives, and 
round, made of, ſmall ſticks, very fine, 
and wrought upon, with black ſilk. The 
women, are. commonly very fair, except 
thoſe that are dwelling at the ſea-coaſt, of 
the part that is towards the ſouth, and thoſe 


that dwell in the hills and mountains: The 


reſt are very white and fair in their faſhion, 
and fome with goodly eyes, and their noſes 
very ſlender and comely. All are apparel- 
ed with (ilk, and the pooreſt ſort 1 ſerge 
and linnen cloth. The coats which they 
uſe be of the faſhion of them that are here, 
and the petticoats with broad ſleeves. They 
dreſs their hair with moſt great care; they 
carry it gathered together on the higher 
ok of the head, faſt bound with a broad 
ace of ſilk, garniſhed with ſtones and pieces 
of gold. They paint themſelves with the 
like curioſity as they do in Spain; they 
hold it for a gallant thing to have their 
feet very little; and therefore from the 
time that they be little children, they bind 
their feet very much with clothes, for be- 
cauſe that ſuch as have little feet are much 
eſteemed, 3 2 
They live very cloſly in their houſes, for 
they are little ſeen ; their huſbands wills is 
that they ſhould fo do, for they are very 
jealous. When they go forth of their 
houſes, they are carried 1n chairs, with cur- 
tains compaſſed about, with ſervants and 
familiar friends that do carry them, and 
that do accom _ them, in ſuch ſort that 
none are ſcen by the ſtreets but people of 
low and baſe degree. 1 
The men do buy the women when they 
marry them, and pay for them to their fa- 
thers much or little money, according to 
their degrees, And altho' that it be lawful 
for them to have as many as they can main- 
tain, yet they dwell with one alone, which 
is the chiefeſt in reputation, and the reſt 
they lodge in divers houſes. And if they 
be men of trade, and merchants that are 
traders, they do place them in ſuch rowns 
| 7 Foun where - 
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where their buſineſs and trade lieth. They 


do not ſuffer within the eities that any 


common women ſhould inhabit, but in the 


ſuburbs, where is appointed unto them pub - 
lick ſtreets for their habitation... All 


were children; for becauſe it is permitted 


by law unto widows that do remain poor, 
when they have not wherewithal to ſuſtain 
them, to ſell their children for their relief; 


being oppreſſed with neceſſities, they go to 
rich merchants, and offer 'their daughters 


that they may buy them. The which mer- 


chants, moved with covetouſneſe, do teach 


theſe young maids to play on the virginals 
and cittorns, and other ſuch inſtruments; 
put 


and after growing to ripe years, my 
0 


them into the ſtreets to raiſe a gain of their 


whoredoms. There is an account taken 
by an officer of the king's, which is ap- 
pointed for this cauſe, unto whom the ma- 
ſter of theſe maids doth pay ſo much by 
the year, after the manner of tribute, and 
they to their maſters every month as much 
as they do agree upon; and thoſe which do 
play on the inſtruments and ſing well, be 
more eſteemed, and of greater price. 
When they are old, they make them look 
young again, with ointments, oils, waters, 
and with colours; and when they are old, 


and of no more profit, they remain free, 
without any longer bondage unto their ma- 


ſters,” or any elſe, maintaining themſelves 
their 


of that which 'they have gotten in 
youth with their naughty trade, e 

And the boys do ſerve all kind of ſervice 
in their houſes, until they be of years to 
marry, and then their maſters are bound to 
ſeek them wives, and to provide them 
houſes, and to give them trade, or order 
how they may get their living, and theſe 
ſervants muſt give their maſters every year 
ſo much in knowledge of their bondage, 
but the children theſe ſlaves remain 
free. . a 
They do celebrate all their holy-days in 
the night, and principally at the time of 
the new moons, as people that walk in 
darkneſs, with great ſhews and many in- 
ventions, and with much muſick; and 
pecially they do ſolemnize the firft day of 
bo year, which is amongſt them at the 
time of the new moon of March; and 
therefore they trim and deck up their houſes 
and doors with many carpets and clothes of 
filk, and of divers kinds of roſes and 
flowers, planting in all the ſtreets trees moſt 
high with their bows cut off, whereupon 
they hang many lights; and alſo of the 
triumphant arches which in theſe days they 
deck with bows, paint them, and hang 
them with clothes of damaſk, and divers 
other ſilks. The prieſts do affift in theſe 

I 
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eſe, 
for the moſt part, are ſlaves bought from 
the power of their mothers when they 


holy days, being richly appareled, and do 
offer ſacrifices to their idols, ſinging accor- 
ding to their faſhion, and they are all joy- 
ful with the muſick ; they ſing very unlike ' 
one another in their voices, and uſe divers 
kinds of inſtruments like to cittorns, viols, 
and viols of the bow, claricords and flutes ; 
and althoꝰ they be not of the ſelf- ſame 
making as ours are here, yet they are much 
like to them, and are very curious, and 
their voices do agree with the inſtruments 
marvellouſly, and they make a marvellous 
accord in the ſound. They have many 
ſhews or plays very pleaſant of great enter. 
tainment for ſuch as do underſtand them; 
they do them very naturally with great pre- 
paration, and very like to the matter which 
they do preſent them for. And all the time 
that theſe feſtival days do continue, they 
have their tables ſet full of meat of divers 
ſorts, as well of fleſh as of fiſh;” and of all 
kind of fruits, and of moſt rich wines of 
marvellous taſte, and they and their prieſts 
do nothing elſe but eat and drink at diſcre- 
tion until they cannot ſtand ; and in that 
point neither the Flemmings nor Almanes do 
In the principal days or feaſts that every 
one doth keep, as in the day of his birth, 
they do invite their kinsfolks and friends, 
and bid one another, and they ſend deli- 
cates and things to help them to make their 
feaſts. There are great expences in theſe 
banquets, and thoſe which” make them for 
their paſtimes, they ſpend frankly their 
goods in them, they are ſerved with mar- 
vellous policy, and with ſtrange order; 
and if there be one hundred gueſts, every 
one eateth alone, or by two and two, upon 


little tables moſt gallant, fo gilded and 


painted with wild-fow!, deer, and all other 
ſorts of birds, that they cover no table with 
clothes, but only ſſeth the table with 
a border or a frental of damaſkiin every one, 
that reacheth to the ground in the ends 
and ſides. Round about the tables they 
put many little baſkets very curiouſly deck- 
ed with flowers, with divers different fruits, 
and in the midſt the meat very orderly, 
and prepared as well of fleſh of fiſh; 
broths of divers ſorts, ſerved in rich diſhes 
made of the white clay called Porceline, or 
of ſilver. They eat very cleanly, for they 
touch not their meat with their hands, but 


with ſmall ſticks gilded that they hold be- 


tween their fingers, and with forks of ſil- 
ver. They drink many times, but little in 


quantity, and they drink it out of little 
cups made of the fine white earth that the 


Porcelines are made of, to the end that they 
would drink very little at a time. Women 
do help to ſerve in the meat and drink, 
and to wait at their tables; and when the 
tables are ſerved, the ſaid women do the 

office 
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office of jeſters, to make them mercy and 


- 


Joyful. | e en 6 
They have muſicians in all theſe ban- 
quets, and players upon divers inſtruments, 


dancers, . and repreſenters of comedies, | 


wherewith they be recreated as people with- 
out care, and without light of the glory of 
heaven, not directing to any other end but 
to the contentment and felicity of this 
world, whereof they enjoy the full, 
lords and the people of eſtimation are ſerved 
with much more majeſty and curioſity, for 
they give to them at every time they change 
their meat, clean napkins, knives, forks, 
and ſpoons. They uſe great courteſies, 


and good behaviour one with the other in 
their quaffing and drinking, making much 


one of another; and they are ſo jealous, 
that they ſuffer not their wives to eat with 
them in theſe feaſts and aſſemblies, but 
they agree and eat together in ſome other 
place apart from them; and there goeth no 
man into the place where they are, but cer- 


tain blind men that are muſicians to make 


them merry. They uſe a certain courteſy 
at their meeting, very ſtrange; they ſhut 
their left-hand, and cover it with the right, 
and hold them up many times upon their 


breaſt; in token that they have them faſt 


hut up in their hearts, and to this moving 
of hands they add words of courteſy, 
And amongſt the common people that 
which they commonly ſpeak, when they 
meet-any ſtrange friends, that have not 
ſeen one tlie other many days before, is, 
that they do aſk them if they have eaten; 
and if they do anſwer they have not, they 


carry them to the victualing houſes, and 


make them great cheer, and do banquet 
them at their diſcretion : For, as I have 
ſaid, in all places and ſtreets, as well with- 
in the city as without, there are a great 
number of victualing houſes, where they 
ſell meat and drink abundantly, and 
many ſorts of meatsz and if they ſay 
that they have eaten, they carry them to 


other houſes, where only they are ſerved 


with conſerves, and fruits, and ſhell-fiſh, 
and ſundry forts of wines, wherewithal 
they banquet and recreate themſelves; and 
if there come any gueſts newly forth of any 
other place to their houſes, if they find 
them not with their beſt appare] that the 

uſe to wear at a feſtival time, they ſpea 

not unto them, nor make any reckoning of 
them, until they come in the moſt rich ap- 
parel they have; and in N them- 
ſelves ſo, they receive them with great 
mirth and gladneſs, and great courteſy : 
For they have an opinion, that it is not 
lawful, nor that they are not bound to re- 
ceive any gueſts which wear their. common 
apparel, but ſuch as do come with their 
feſlival apparel, and the beſt they have, to 
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ſhew them that they have cauſed with their 
coming 


great feaſts and gladneſs in their 
houſes; dcn | 6 r 
They uſe to make very much of them 
at their coming, and their kinsfolk, neigh- 
bours and friends come to ſee them, and 
carry them a water made of certain herbs 
ſodden, that is ſomewhat bitter, and of a 
red colour, which is very healthful, and 
ſuch as they ufe ordinarily for to preſerve 
them in health, n e e 
All people in general give themſelves to 
labour, as well in tilling the fields as in 
other ſciences and arts, and in the trade 
of merchandiſe, not permitting any idle 
men: Neither is there any poor people that 
do beglamong them, nor do they give them 
any alms, for they will that all get their li- 
ving with their labour. And therefore 
they have this order, if there be any that 
are lame and cripple, or of grievous diſ- 
eaſes, and have of their kindred that are 


able to ſuſtain them, and do it not, the 


chief treaſurer of the king and other offi- 
cers in that place do force them to do it, 


No beg - 


gars. 


and ſo they give them what they have need 


of, according to the ability that every one 


hath; and if they have no kinsfolks that 


are of wealth, then they command to prove 
the ſame before their officers or miniſters 
of juſtice, that they may command them to 


be received into hoſpitals that the king hath. 


to this end in every place, with ordinary 
officers that do miniſter and give to every 
one what they have need of abundantly, 
which coſt proceedeth of his rents, and ſor 
the moſt part all theſe are incurable un. 
til they die, they have their names ſet 
down in their rolls, and they themſelves 
and the chief treaſurer, and keeper of the 
accompts of the king's rents do viſit the 
officers, and do take account of the charges 
and proviſion of the ſick people. And if 
they find that they have not done their 
duties as they are bound to do, in 1 


' and cheriſhing them, they are chaſtene 


without any forgiveneſs. And for the blind 
men being poor, they ordain that they labour 


and work, and get their meat in grinding of 


wheat and rice in mills, in place of molles. 
And the blind women which are ſtrumpets, 
they. appoint other women to govern, trim, 
and deck them, which have their ſight, 
and have left this kind of naughty living. 
They are all very ingenious and fine of wit, 
to do any thing with their hands, and 
chiefly they which uſe to paint pictures, 
for they are marvellous painters of all kind 


of birds, as it is well ſeen by the beds, tables, 


windous, targets, and other like, which they 
bring from thence to Portugal, and very 
2 of natural underſtanding, and to 

nd out all kind of art. They have ma- 
ny coaches and waggons, carried with horſes. 
| They 
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They uſe abroad in towns and villages 
waggons that are carried under fail with the 
wind, and they govern them as eaſily as 
barks in the water. I ſaw many Portuguexe 
that did affirm this which had been in that 
country, and it proveth to be ſo; for in 
ſome linnen cloths are painted, which they 
bring from thence that I ſaw in Liſbon, 


there cometh painted the faſhion that they 


are of, They have ſuch. diſcretion and 
cunning in the trade of merchandize 2 
that ſuch as do uſe it, are commonly falſe 


lyars, and full of miſchief; for they do not 


endeavour any thing ſo much as to deceive 


them with whom they trade, as people 


without conſcience, and clothed in deceit. 
There are many that go ranging from 
province to province, with their mer- 
chandize, carrying from one to the other 
the things they want, and go down to the 


rts of the ſea to fell to ſtrangers of the 


Hands: and realms near adjoining to them. 
Others there are which live continually 
in the cities and towns, where they have 


great lodges in the publick ſtreets under 


thoſe arches, and at the gate a table ſet, 
wherein they have written all the merchan- 
dize they have, That which commonly 
they fell, is cloth of gold and pieces of 
lk of divers ſorts, and very curious, 
whereof are many crimſons, damaſks, and 
tafferas, of ſo high a price, that the Por- 
tugueze dare not give for them that which 
they are worth, although it be a merchan- 
dize' that molt of all others they buy to 


carry to Malaca, and to other parts and 


realms of that ſea coaſt, and to the Indies, 
and to Portugal. Their merchants of 
lower degree, do ſell fine and coarſe ſerge 
of all colours, and pieces of linnen cloth, 
and cotton wool, whereof the poor people 


do apparel themſclves. _ They which. have 


ſimple medicines, have their ſign ſet at 
their doors. Within the land is great 
ſtore. of rubarb, but it is brought to Can- 
ton ſodden, and not raw. They fell, 
the Porcelans, which is the fine diſhes: 
made of white clay, at the gates of the 
city; there are of divers ſorts ; thoſe which 
are moſt fine are not commonly ſold, nor 
they are not brought into theſe parts z for 
the governors, preſidents, and lords, are 
ſerved -with them; they are red, green, 
gilded, and ſome yellow; they are made 
of a white ſoft ſtone, and ſome are red, 


* I muſt add here what a modern traveller has 


but the red is not ſo good, becauſe it is 
of a more ſtrong and baſe clay, which being 


ground, is laid in certain ponds of water, 
which they have made of free-ſtone, and 


ſome are limed upon, but very clean; and 


after they have it well wet, and turned to 


and fro in the water, of the cream or ſkim 
that remains upon the water, they make. 


thoſe which are moſt fine, and the lower 
they go ſo much the more coarſe ; and of 
that which - remaineth loweſt, they make 
the groſſeſt or coarſeſt, whereof the com- 


mon people are ſerved ; and they are 


faſhioned even in the fort and manner 
as our earthen diſhes are made here; and 
they dry them in the ſun, and after they 
paint them, as they liſt,” with the ink of 
Anil, which is fine, as by them you may 
perceive; and when they are dry, they 
glaze them, and they bake them. In the 
province called Saxij, are made the beſt, 


and the greateſt fair ard ale of them, 


where they are moſt ſold is Liampo, which 


is a city of the ſame province. The arti- 
ficers and craftſmen are dwelling in the 


open places and ſtreets, as they are here. 
There are goldſmiths, that work upon 
gold and ſilver curiouſly, and marvellous 


gilders and gravers of gold, which have 


great ſhops full of compting-houſes, and 
painted and garniſhed cheſts ; and man 


chairs gilded. with gold, and ſome with 


ſilver, of ſuch as they carry their gover- 
nors and other chief officers of their com- 


mon-wealths on their ſhoulders, which are 


very rich and of great price, and eſpecially 
one ſort of them which are made very 
high, and are covered with windows made 


_ with a lettice of ivory, that they which are 
within may ſee thoſe that are without, 


and they not ſeen. Theſe do ſerve to carry 
women when they paſs in the city. They 
have' many rich beds, -tables, foo | 

ſmall cheſts, ſo gilded and curiouſly 


wraggn and painted with gold, and other 
rials, that it is wonderful to our great 


mate 
artificers that we have here, I had in 
my cuſtody a ſma]l compting cheſt, and 
I ſhewed it in Liſbon, where I bought it, 
and in Seville unto the moſt curious men, 
and of moſt knowledge in all arts that 


were in thoſe cities at chat preſent; and 
with great admiration they ſaid to me, that 
in all Zurepe was none that would take upon 
wy, | „ aa M281 1 & 94324 them 


ſaid on the ſame head: No nation, ſays Le Comte, is 


more fit for commerce and traffick, and underſtand it beiter; one can hardly conceive by what arts th 


will infinuate into the affections of thoſe with whom they deal, to S—_—_ 
e 


a fair opportunity to ever - reac 


them 3 every thing ſerves their turn, and is precious to them z becauſe there is nothing but what they 
know how to improve; and if their labour and natural induſtry were accompanied with a little more ho- 


neſty, no merchants in the world could vye with them; But their eſſential 
ſen, when it lies in their power, and there is nothin 
Nay, ſays he, they can even counterfeit a gammon of 


ed it a ſufficient time, and ſet to be eaten, he finds it to be no better than a large piece of wood under a Hog- 


5 capable of being fal 
a 


e is to deceive and co- 
ified, but they will do it ; 
con ſo well, that often when the buyer has boil- 


skin. Le Comte's Character of the Chinexe, p. 240, 241, | 
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them to make the like, nor underſtand the 
work that was in it. A 

here are many workmen of latten, which 
do work an infinite number of all ſorts of 
veſſels, of the which they ſerve and pro- 
vide all the iſlands of thoſe ſeas, and of 
other veſſels of iron, whereof they are cun- 
ning artificers, and they melt them accor- 
ding as they melt the latten in Norway, 
but it is more like to glaſs, for it breaketh 
caſily. 

There are more ſhoe - makers than of any 
other ſcience, becauſe it is a thing that is 
much uſed and ſpent, In the city of Can- 
ton, there are two great ſtreets of them 
without any other perſon of any other occu- 
pation that dwell amongſt them, but there 
are many ſcattered abroad in other places 
of the city, Inone of theſe ſtreets are ſold 
rich ſtuff, wherewith they make boots and 
ſhoes that are covered without with ſilk of 
colours, with rich ſtrings, which is made 
very gallantly, There are boots of ten 
ducats price, and of one ducat, according 
to their goodneſs, and ſhoes of two ducats, 
and ſo downwards unto a maryedy, which 
is the ſixth part of a penny, and are of 
ſtraw, that the rich and poor may wear 
every one as he liſteth, and as their ability 
ſerveth. „ 

In all other arts there are a great num- 
ber of craftſmen very curious, and of all 
things great abundance. And they are ſo 
given to their own profit, that of dog's 

nes, and of other beaſts, they ſerve them- 
ſelves there with inſtead of ivory, and of 
old rags and rinds of trees, and of canes, 
they make paper, and of ſmall pieces of 
ſilk ; of this they ſerve themſelves to write 
upon, and the reſt for to roll pieces of da- 


maſk, and taffetees, and other ſilks in. 


They buy the dung of the houſes for their 
ground in the fields, and eſpecially for their 

rden-herbs. They bring up birds to 
ing, and they teach them to make viſages z 
they apparel themſelves of divers faſhions, 
They make all theſe inventions and many 


Ls Comte ſays, that gold is no more current in China, than precious ſtones are in 
| figure, and that its value is only known by weight. 

ine/e divide their pound-weight, as we do, into 
Thien ; each of theſe into ten penny-weights, and each penny-weight into ten 
added other ſmaller diviſions, which decreaſe in the ſame proportion, that one 


ſilver money hath no re 
+ The 


has no name for them. Le Comte, ib. 


other to get money wherewithal 'to paſs 
their life, _ en 

The money that is among them is of 
copper, but that which moſt runneth a- 
mongſt them is gold “ and ſilver, which is 
changed for the value in weight, as it is in 
Peru. All of them bring their balance 
and broken ſilver to buy meat, and the reſt 
of the things which they have need of. 
And when they buy any thing of great 
quantity, they have balances in their houſes, 
and great 1 made juſt and marked . 
They bring their ſilver commonly full of 
droſs, to make it increaſe, which is the 
cauſe that altho* they have many mines, 
they carry it as merchandiſe from Japan, 
and much gold out of the iſlands called 
Lechios, Theſe iſlands are one hundred 
leagues more towards the eaſt from the city 
of Chincheo, which is in the province of Fu- 


iem. 
"The firſt iſland ſtandeth in twenty-five 
degrees of height, and there are many other 
following in the courſe of the eaſt north- 
eaſt z towards the north they are all fruitful 
and temperate, and of marvellous good 
waters. The people that dwell on them 
are more white than tawny, and well ap- 

relled, and uſe armour, They were ſub- 


ject in the old time to the people of China, 


and therefore they are much of their man- 
ners; but now they are of themſelves, and 
being in the midſt of the ſea, yet they give 
themſelves little to navigation, Of the 
fruits that the people of China do gather, 
and the merchandiſe which they trade in, 
they pay to the king a tribute very eaſy. 
The greateſt burden they have is, that they 
which keep houſes by themſelves, do pay 
for every perſon of their houſhold the va- 


lue of threeſcore marvedies, which is here 


eleven pence. And with this all their goods 
and lands are free to dowith them what they 
liſt, and to leave them to their children, 
and childrens children after their deaths, 
which is the cauſe that they labour ſo much 
as they do to increaſe them, 


/ 


* 


Europe, and that the 
teen ounces, each ounce into ten rts, called 


ins; and to theſe muſt be 
to ten, but our language 
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Shewerh of the Navigation that the People of China habe in the Seat, 


and alſo in the Rivers, 


HERE are in this realm an infinite 
number of ſhips and barks “, where- 
in they ſail by the iſlands and coaſts of the 
ſame, which are large, and by thoſe great ri- 
vers which do run thro' miny parts of the 
ſame, in ſuch ſort as it is thought there do 

dwell few leſs people on the water than on 
the land, the great ſtore of timber that 


ay have do help them much thereunto; 
an 


the minerals of iron, and other neceſ- 
fary things for the art of navigation, by 
the abundance whereof it is eaſy to make 
their ſhips and barks with very little coſt. 
The greateſt ſhips they have are called 
Tuncos, which are very great, and are made 
for the wars, with caſtles very high in the 
poop and prore, like to the ſhips of Te- 
van. There are ſo many of theſe, that 
it is eaſy for any general of the ſea to join 
together in little time a navy from five hun- 
dred to a thouſand of them, of the ſame 
making and greatneſs. They have others 
for loading, but they are lowet of poop and 
| hp | 
Other ſmaller ſhips they have, which 


< 


they. call Bancoens, which do carry three 
great oars in every ſide, with four or ſix 
men to every oar, and ſuch ſerveth them 
much for to go in, and come forth of the 
hard havens. And others there are called 
Lanteas, that row with ſeven or eight oars. 
Theſe two forts of ſmall ſhips (altho' the 
be for lading) yet the pirates and thieves: 
uſe them, for there are many in all theſe 
coaſts and iſlands, by reafon they fail wel). 
Alſo they ufe other ſmall ſhips, that are 
long like to gallies, wherein they load 
great ſtore of merchandice, to carry up 
and down by the rivers within the land: 
Theſe draw little water, after the faſhion 
of Flanders hoys, a 
There are another ſort of ſmall ſhips and 
barks different to theſe, and ſuch great 
numbers be of them that is wonderful, but 
the relation thereof is known notoriouſly, 
and all ſerveth to carry merchandiſe from 
one place to another within the ſaid realm; 
becauſe it is forbidden that any man ſhall go 
forth of it for any foreign place, althoꝰ that 
in old time F they failed much abroad, and 
3 con- 


® There is yet, ſays Lt Comte, ſuch a great number of them in all the ſouthern e that they always 


| keep nine thouſand nine hundred and ninety-nine ready equipped, amongſt 
emperor, or ſo prodigious a number that they cannot be rec | 


thoſe that are deſign'd for the 
oned, . 


There are ſome, ſays Le Comte, who pretend that the Chinexe, a long time before the birth of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt, had ſailed all the ſeas of India, and diſcovered the Cape of Good Hope, However that be, it 
is moſt certain, that from all antiquity they had always ſtout ſhips ; and albeit they have not perfected the 
art of navigation, no more than they have done the ſciences, yet did they anderſtand much more of it than 


the Greeks and Romans; and at this day they ſail as ſecurely as the Portygueze, 
heir veſſels are like ours of all rates, but the model is not ſo fine ; they are a 


ll flat bottom d the fore- 


caſtle is cut ſhort without a ſtern, the ſtern open in the middle to the end, that the rudder, which they ſhut 
up as in a chamber, may be defended on the ſides from the waves: This radder, much longer than ours, is 
ſtrongly tied to the ſtern-poſt by two cables that paſs under the whole length of the veſſel to the fore · part; 
two other ſuch cables hold it up, and facilitate the hoiſting or lowering it, as occaſion ſerves; the bar is as 
long as is neceſſary for the guiding it; the ſeamen at the helm are alſo aſſiſted by ropes faſtened to the lar- 
board and ſtarboard, and "led upon the extremity of the bar they hold in their hand, which they faſten or 
ſlacken as they fee occaſion, to thruſt or ſtop the helm. = , e | 
The miſen-maſt is quite towards the ſore· part, the main-maſt is not far from the place where we place our 
miſens. A cord that goes from ſtarboard to larboard, 2 as the wind chops about, ſerves them for a 
ſtay and ſhrowds ; the boltſprit, which is very weak, is at the larboard, at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
middle, where we are wont to place them. The round tops they uſe are very ſhort, but the main-maſt is of 
4 prodigious height and thickneſs ; it is ſtrongly ſeized, as far as the upper part of the deck, by two fide 
beams, that ſtrengthen it wonderfully ; yea, and deprive it of playing, Which we leave to ours, becauſe it 
ſerves to give the veſſel air, and to quicken its motion. Much Ain | 
The low fails are of very thick matt, trimm'd up with laths and ſong Nr to ſtrengthen them, from two 
feet to two feet, faſtened to the whole length of the maſts. by ſeveral little loops; they are not faſtened in the 
middle, but have three quarters of their breadth looſe, that they may be accommodated to the wind, and 
readily tack about as occaſion ſerves, A _—_ many ſmall cords hanging at the ſides of the ſail, where they 
are placed at ſeyeral diſtances from the ſail-yard to the bottom, are gathered up, and keep tight the whole 


* 


2 4 of the matt, and further the motion When the ſhip's courſe is to be changed, , 
As for the okam to caulk withal, they do not uſe melted pitch and tar, but a compoſition made of lime and 
oil, or rather of a particular gum with flax of raſped bambou; this matter is not ſubject to the accidents of fire, 
and the okam is ſo good that the veſſel ſeldom or never leaks 3 neither do they ever uſe the pump, a well or 
two ſerves to keep the keel dry. In your huge veſſels the anchors are of iron; in the middle fort they are of 
an hard, heavy w and they onl — the ends; but I have obſerved this is not ſufficient ; for a 
ſpring-tide, or a freſh gale of wind, runs the ſhip a-drift, when it is not well anchored ; and, to ſpare the 
| coſtof an iron anchor, they often run the risk of being caſt away. As for the cables, they are of flax of 
coco, canvas, or rotin. 2 2 ; 


conquering the iſlands and realms of that 
ſea, until they came to the Indies; and at 
this day there is memory of them in the 
coaſt of Coromandel, which is over againſt 
the realm of Nar/inga, on the ſide of the 
ſea of Bengal, where St. Thomas built his 
houſe, where, by report, remains to this 


day the relicks of his body, | | 
There is a great temple of idols, which 


ſerveth for a mark to ſuch as do fail in 
that ſea-coaſt, which is low as Helland is, 


and is called the coaſt of the Chineze, be- 


cauſe the people of China built it in times 


paſt, And in the realm of Calicut are 


trees of fruit, which have been there of 


long time, and the natural born people of 


the country do ſay that their nation plant- 


ed them, And in the ſhoulds of Chiloa 
which doth extend unto the iſland of Cei- 


lam towards the weſt part of Coromandel, 


it is affirmed by thoſe of the land, that 


there was loſt a great fleet of their ſhips 
which came upon the Indies, by means the 

were not perfect in the navigation of thoſe 
ſeas. And it is alſo ſaid, that they were 
lords of Laoa, and of the realms of Malaca, 
Siam, and Chapan, as commonly it is affirm- 
ed, And it ſeemeth to be ſo, by reaſon 
that all the people of theſe realms are in 
manners v7 conditions like to thoſe of 
the Chineze, But in this point as it ſeem- 
eth they had more wiſdom than the Greeks, 
Carihaginians, and Romans, the which for 
to conquer other ſtrange countries far 
off, went ſo far from their way, that they 
came to loſe their own countries at home, 
And conſidering this, they would not ſo 
experiment theic harms and hurts any lon- 
ger; but ſeeing how the Indians did conſume 
them much people, and alſo great riches 
of their own realm, and that they were 
much troubled and tired of their neigh- 
bours, at ſuch time as they went abroad 
conquering other kings lands, and "_ 
in their own country gold, ſilver, and a 

other metal, and much natural riches of 
their own country, and ſuch great ſtore 


All politic of merchandize, that all other foreign 


—_— nations did profit by, and themſelves not 
ſtrangers profit of the benefits of any other coun- 
of very try, All the governors of theſe provinces 
great ad- determined to conſult hereabout, and to 
a bet, be humble ſuitors to their own king, 
on. which at that time was to yield a remedy 
in this caſe z who did eſtabliſh by law, and 
at this day it is kept ver preciſely, that 
no ſubject of his ſhould fail forth of his 
realm upon pain of his life: and that 
neither by ſea nor land, no ſtranger ſhou)d 
come to his land, without the expreſs li- 
cence of the governors of the country 
where they arrive, With this order and 
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manner the Portugueze, and all other na- 


tions which go thither, do now trade; and 


when the natural people of the country 


will go from one province to another, they 


give ſureties to return within a certain 


time which is appointed them. And they 


ſuffer them not to carry with them any 


ſhips above the burthen of one hundred 
t ons, or one hundred and fifty, becauſe 
they ſhould not go far off. And to the 
end the ſhips 4 the realm, and other 
ſtrange ſhips that come thither in the trade 


ſafe z for that purpoſe the king hath great 
ſhips armed and warlike, which run by 
all theſe coaſts and iſlands; to ſeek out 
thieves and pirates z and within the rivers 
they have for this purpoſe, many ſmall 
armed ſhips very good of ſail, and eſpe- 


cially thoſe that run by the province of 
Canſi, which ſtandeth right over againſt 
the Laos and the Bramenez their enemies, 


and alſo. by other provinces where need is, 
for to aſſure in ſafety ſuch as are traders 
with their goods and merchandizes; and 
becauſe. they may have good diſpatch in 
the ports, they have eſtabliſhed' by law of 
the realm, and the firſt ſhip. which ſhall 
come in, ſhall firſt be laden and diſpatch- 
ed, and the reſt as they come in by their 
order, They carry in all theſe ſhips galla- 
ries. very curious in the poop over the 
helm, and by imitation whereof the Por- 
tugueze do uſe the like now in their galleons 
and ſhips that go for the Indies, And alſo 
they ule a kind of Bitumen, or pitch, which 
they learned of them, which they call the 


pitch that is made of lime and oil 'of fiſh, 


and common ſort of pitch, made very 
ſmall, and fo incorporate, which is put 
between the ſides of the ſhips, and another 
new lining of boards, that is made upon the 
old unto the place where the waters do or- 
dinarily come, which is as much as to ſay, 


the leading mark when they are laden; 


and after that in place. of pitch, they turn 
to cover the new lining with the ſaid new 
kind of pitch, which is ſo profitable to. the 


board or table, that never after it entereth 


any worm, and within ſhort time it is 
made ſo hard with the water as a ſtone. 
And with this the ſhips of Ching endure a 
long time, in ſuch ſort that they have pur 


ſome of their ſhips called Juncos the ſame 


ſort of pitch four or five times, that their 


ſide is as hard as a wall; but they remain 


with this kind. of fortification very heavy 


to go with the ſail. They uſe a certain 
kind of pumps made of many pieces, like 
to Anarias of Spain, put along by the 


ſnip's ſides within, ſo artificially, that one 
man ſitting and moving his feet continual- 


* Le Comte ſays, as noted before, that they never uſe a pump, for that a well or two ſerves to keep 


the keel dry, 


2 


pe | 


of merchandize, may go ſafe and come 


— 
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jy as one that goes up a pair of ſtairs, 
pumpeth a great ſhip in a little time, altho 
ſhe make very much water, * 
The great ſtore of barks that are for 
ſervice in rivers are innumetable, and it is 
to the barkmen an inheritance and con- 
tinuation. They carry in them their wives 
and chiſdren in one fide of them, covered 
like a houſe, and in the other ſide they have 
made a place for the eaſe of their paſſen- 

ers. And as the rivers are very great, 
and broad and navigable, there are in them 
continually many barks like to 3 
houſes, where is to be had meat and drink 
very delicious; and there are likewiſe to 
be ſold all fine ſorts of merchandize that 
are to be found in the great cities. Alſo 
there are many poor people ok the village, 
which are fitting at the river ſides; they 
dwell alſo in barks in the water, without 
having any other place to go unto; the 
men, their wives, and children, they bring 
their covering for to defend them from 
the rain, and from the ſun, and they breed 
in them hens, geeſe, and pigeons, and in 
the out-ſide they make a little garden, 
wherein they plant flowers, and ſome gar- 
den herbs. Theſe get their living 1n going 
to work in the country in the {mall villa- 
ges at all kind of work. And the women 
they paſs over by bark the way · faring men, 


if any come, and they alſo go up and down. 


the river with great long canes, and cer- 
rain {mall baſkets made of twigs tied at 
the end, wherewithal they catch ſhell-fiſh 
for to ſuſtain themſelves, In other greater 
barks goeth people of wealth, and ſome 
barks do appertain to rich men, where 
their ſervants are; they have in them cer» 
tain great cages, made of canes as Jon 

a5 the. bark, wherein they are accuſtomed 
to bring up three or four thouſand ducks, 
which they bring up in this manner : When 
it is day, they give them ſod rice, not ſo 
much as may fill them, and immediately 
they ſet open the door where they are, 
that they may caſt themſelves in the river, 
by a door that is made of the ſame canes z 
and it is a marvellous thing to ſee the halte 
how they go out one upon another, un- 
til they come to land, where they go 
feeding all the day until night in the places 
where roſes do grow, The owners of the 
roſes do give the barkmen rewards, be- 
cauſe they make clean the places where 
the roſes grow of the graſs that grows a- 
mong them, and at night they make a 
ſign or noiſe with a ſmall drum, and then 
they come all home. And although there 
are divers barks together, they know to 


which bark they ſhould go, by reaſon of 


and forthwith 


the ſound; and they return ittto the ſame 


bark with the like fury they went forth. 


And becauſe there may be moved ſome 
22 after what ſort they riſe and breed 
cl: great multitudes of ducks and water- 
fowl, you \. ſhall underſtand that in the 
ſummer time they put two or three thou- 
ſand eggs into dung, and with continual 
warmth'and gentle heat thereof, and with 
the time, thete cometh forth this brood, 
as the chickens do in Grand Cairo in E- 
gypt *; and in the winter they make a 
great hearth, upon the which they put a 
great number of eggs, and "underneath 
they make a ſoft, mild, and gentle fire, 
and ſo it continueth in one ſort for certain 
days, until theſe broods come forth; and 
this is the cauſe that there is ſuch multi- 
tudes of them, The barks of theſe fiſhers, 
as well in the ſea, as in the rivers, are 
innumerable ;' for the which cauſe it is 
manifeſt, thar it is the beſt provided coun- 
try of fiſh that is in the whole world; for, 
as I have ſaid, although it be five hundred 
leagues within the land, they eat every 
day freſh fiſh of the ſea, And becauſe 
this ſhould not ſeem incredible, I will re- 
fer me to the order that they have there 
for every year in the months of February 
and March; and part of April, when the 
great freſhes do come. The fiſh of the 
ca do come to caſt their ſpawn or eggs, 
at the going forth of the rivers, which 
is the cauſe, that there doth breed great 
ſtore of {mall fiſh in the creeks thereof, to 
which places all the fiſhermen do come 
that dwell along the coaſt, with their barks 
and nets with them; they fiſh of this fiſh, 
and they caſt chem into certain ponds, 
which they make in the water, after the 
manner of a round circle, upon great 
rods and coarſe nets, where they live 
and are ſuſtained until the fiſhing be done, 
which dureth certain days. In this time 
there they uſe to come down a great mul- 
titude of barks of all the provinces of the 
Chineze, of the innermoſt part of the land, 
in the which barks they bring many balſ- 
kets made of twigs, and lined with paper 


laid upon with oil, that the water way 


not come forth, and every one of theſe 
do buy the fiſh that they have need of, ac- 
cording to the baſkets that they do bring, 
they return again into 
the land, moving them every day into 
other water, for to ſell them where beſt they 
may be paid for them; and all men that 
are of ability do buy of theſe baſkets for 
the ſtoring of their ponds, which they have 
at their houſes, and places of their inheri- 
tance. And they are made to grow and in- 


o See this method of hatching chickens; &c. particularly deſcribed in Timberlakt's journey to Jeruſalem, 


Vol. II. 


in the firſt volume of the Harleian Miſcellany, p. 327. 
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creaſe in ſhort: time with the dung of kine 
and in all the ditches of the city there is 
caſt in, and do breed after this ſort great 
quantities, the which the governors and offi- 
cers of the king do enjoy, ,whereby is un- 
derſtood the marvellous induſtry which they 
uſe for to enjoy the great abundance there- 
of, And the king hath for theſe ding 
in all the cities that are built upon t 

rivers ſides, many ſea ravens or cormo- 
rants put into cubes, where they breed and 
multiply, with the which cormorants there 
is made a great fiſhing ®, And the barks 
that are appointed for this fiſhing do come 
together, and are put in compaſs in the 


midſt of the river, and they do bind faſt 


the gorges or maws of theſe birds, becauſe 
the fiſh ſhould not deſcend down to the 
guts, and they caſt them out to fiſh, and 
to ſwallow down until they fill their maws 
of ſmall fiſhes, and if they meet with any 
great one, they take him out of his bill, 
wherewithal they return into the bark to 
caſt out all he hath taken. After this ſort 


they continue their fiſhing, until they have 
waat they will, and then they. unlooſe them, 
and do return.them to their places, that 
they may. fill themſelves at their own will, 
and ſo they put them into their cubes as 
before, Some part of theſe fiſhes the king 
doth give to his officers, and the reſt is 
* for the proviſion of the cities 
for to increaſe his revenues. The barks 
wherein the governors and the officers do 
ſail in, have their coverings high, and 
their cabins very well wrought, and gilded 
both without and within, with their win- 
dows and caſements adorned with fine 
ſhews. And the barks of the officers of 
lower degree, are well near built after the 
ſame manner, and with as much gallant- 
neſs. There are ſo many barks of the one 
ſort and of the other, that they ſay com- 


monly that their king may make a bridge noting. 


upon barks, that will reach from China 
vomit which is five hundred leagues 
diſtant. 


— 
—— 


CHAP. XI. 


Sheweth of the Letters, Cyphers, and Figures, of the People of Caixa, and of 
their Studies in general. 


T HE people of China have no num- 
ber of letters in their A, B, C, for all 
that they write is by figures, ſignifying 
the heaven, which they call Guant z by 
one only figure, which is this # And the 


king which they call Bontai, which is 


this , And in like order. ? the earth, 
the ſea, and the reſt of the elements, and 
names, uſing more than five thouſand 


cyphers or figures +, different one from the 
other, which they make very readily, I 
ſaw a Chineze do it, and I requeſted him 
to write certain names, and he ſhewed to 
me the numbers that they do account with- 
al, and they were eaſy to underſtand, and 
to ſum and reſt any manner of accompt 
by arithmetick by. them as well as by thoſe 
of our cyphers; they make the lines 


A ſtrange 


thing wor- 


* This extraordinary way of fiſhing is ſtill in uſe among them, which is thus deſcribed by Mr. Le Comte, 
who takes no notice of the former method, and adds ſome other particulars as follows: Beſides the line, 
nets, and the ordinary inſtruments we make uſe of in Europe, which they employ as well as we, they have 
moreover two ways of catching fiſh, that ſeem to me very ſingular and odd: The firſt is Nen in the 
night, when it is moon-ſhine ; they have two very long ſtrait boats, upon the ſides of which they nail, 
from one end to the other, a board about two foot broad, upon which they have rubbed white varniſh, 
very ſmooth and ſhining 1 this plank is inclined outward, and almoſt toucheth the ſurface of the water: 
That it may ſerve their turn, it is requiſite to turn it towards the moon-ſhine, to the end that the reflection 
of the moon may. increaſe its brightneſs ; the fiſh playing and ſporting, and miſtaking the colour of the 
plank for that of the water, jerk out that way, and tum le before they are aware, either upon the plank 
or into the boat, ſo that the fiſherman, almoſt without taking any pains, hath in a little time his ſmall 


bark quite full. 


The ſecond manner of an is yet more pleaſant : They breed in divers provinces, cormorants, which 
they order and manage as we do dogs, or even as we do hawks for the game ; one fiſherman can very 
eafily look after an hundred : he keeps them perched upon the ſides of his boat, quiet, and waitin pa- 
tiently for orders, till they are come at the place deſigned for fiſhin Z then at the very firſt ſignal that is 
iven them, each takes its flight, and flies towards the way that is aflign'd it, "Tis a very — thing to 
hold how they divide amongſt them the whole breadth of the river, or of the lake ; they ſeek up and 
down, they dive, and come and go upon the water an hundred times, till they have ſpy'd their 
prey ; they do then ſeize it with their beak, and immediately bring it to their maſter. When the fiſh is 
too big, they help one another interchangeably, one takes it by the tail, another by the head, and go 
after that manner in company to the boat, the men hold out long oars to them, upon which they perch 
themſelves with their fiſh, and they ſuffer the fiſhermen to take the prey from them, that they may go 
ſeek for another, When they are weary, they let them reſt a while, but give them nothing to eat till 
the fiſhing is over; during which time, their throats is tied with a ſmall cord, for fear they ſhould ſwallow - 
the little fiſh, and when they have filled their bellies, refuſe to work longer. 


+ See the appendix to this chapter, 


through- 


throughout both above and beneath very 


trary to us. After the ſelf ſame order they 
have in their impreſſion, which they uſed 
many years before it was uſed in Europe. 


Of their printed books which doth creat of 


their hiſtories, there were two of thoſe 
books in the power of the moſt excellent 
queen of Portugal the lady Katherine, that 
now liveth, And that which ſeemeth 
moſt to be marvelled at is, that they ſpeak- 
ing different languages in the moſt part of 
their provinces, and the one underſtand 


not the other by ſpeech, more than the 


Gaſcoigns do underſtand the Valentians, 
yet generally they underſtand one another 
by writing; for one manner of figure or 
cypher doth ſerve every one of them, 
and to ſignify to them any manner of 
name; and although they declare one to 
another of them any word that is ſtrange, 
strange yet they underſtand that it ſignifieth the 
effect in ſelf-ſame thing, becauſe they ſee plainly, 
their uri that it doth ſignify a city, which is this 
eing. £ 9 , and ſome call it Leombi, and o- 
thers Fu, the one and the other do un- 
derſtand that it is to be underſtood a city, 
and the like followeth in all other names. 
And in this ſort they talk with one ano- 
ther in writing; thoſe of Lapaon, and i- 
ſlands of the Lechios, and the realm of 


Guachinchina, without underſtanding any 


word the one with another when they 
ſpeak. In all cities the king hath general 
chools at his own coſt, and to them do 
come an infinite number of ſcholars to be 
taught. A friar, named Gaſper de la Crux, 


Free- 
1chools. 


being a religious man of Portugal, of the 


order of ſaint Dominick, that was in 
that country in the city of Canton, and 
that wrote plentifully the things he ſaw, 
and that which happened to him in the 
voyage, ſaith, that they teach in theſe 
their ſchools, only the laws of their realm 
and no other ſcience. But there be ſome 
learned men that have knowledge of the 


Their 
Hs 
taught in 
ſchools. 


courſe of the heavens, whereby they know _ 


Aſtrono- the eclipſes of the ſun and of the moon, 
mers. 
theif on free-will, And John de Barros 
doth ſay, that beſides the teaching of their 
own laws, they alſo teach natural philoſo- 
phy, and that they are great aſtrologers, 
which he knoweth by relation of others, 
and by a book they brought him from 
thence of theſe imitations of the country, 
with a commentary upon the ſame after the 
manner of an itinerary, with a map or card 
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equal and with great order, beginning con- 


and theſe teach to particular perſons of 


vi 


J® . 
geographical made. by the faid people of the | 
Chineze, wherein is mention' made of one 
wall which beginneth from the city of O- 
cozoy, and ſtandeth between two very 
high mountains, even like unto a way, A notable 
paſſage, or gate, that paſſeth through that wall. 
whole region, which doth run from forty- 
three to forty-five degrees from welt to the 
eaſt, and until it meets with another great 
hill, which runneth out into the eaſterly 
ſeas, after the manner of a head- land, or 
cape, and ſeemeth to be in length more 
than two hundred leagues, which the king 
in times paſt did command to build, for 
to defend the incurſions of the Tartars 
from his country, their antient mortal 
enemies. And all thoſe mountains, rivers, 
cities, and towns, with their names, which 
card or map did anſwer well to the 
book, after the manner as they uſe there, 
is after three ſorts, that is, by ſtature, 
league, and journey, and we uſe the like. 
And the firſt and leaſt diſtance they call 
Lij, which have ſo much ſpace as in a 
Plain ground, and in a calm day the voice 
of a man may be heard, and ten of theſe 
Lii's do make one Pu, which do anſwer 
little more than a 4 of our's of Spain; 
and ten Pu's do make a, day's journey, 
which they call ban. And it is not to 
be marvelled at, that they do not ſituate 
the diſtance of the land with degrees an- 
ſwering to the celeſtial orb, ſeeing that at 
the time of Ptolomy it was not uſed of the 
geographers, notwithſtanding that he faith 
they have this uſe in their Oroſcopos, when 
they uſe their aſtrology. wy 

The king doth ſend to theſe ſcholars 
every year viſitors to examine the ſtudents, Viſitors of 
to ſee and underſtand if they profit in learn- ſchools. 
ing: And thoſe which are able and learn 
well, they honour with words of commen- 
dation, and do animate them that they 
go forward in their ſtudy, offering them to 
increaſe their livings; and thoſe which do 
not profit in learning, they command to 
be put in priſon, and they whip them; and 
when they are altogether unprofitable, they 
diſpatch them away every three years. The 

— uſe this kind of examination, when 
they come to take reſidence of the judges 
and the king's officers; and they bring 
power and authority to graduate ſuch as are 
able men, and of ſufficient knowledge in 
the law, which is to make them ſufficient 
for to ſerve the king in offices and govern- 
ments, as it is more at large declared in 
another chapter following. 


APPENDIX 70 Car. XI. Concerning the Language and Characters of the Chineze, 


HE Chineze language hath no ana- 
logy with any of thoſe that are in 


1 


vogue in the world, no affinity neither in 


the ſound, in the pronunciation of the 
words, nor yet in the diſpoſing and rang- 
ing of the conceptions. Every thing is 
myſterious 
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myſterious. therein, and you will, no queſ- 


tion, ſtand amazed, to underſtand that all 
the words of it may be learnt in two hours, 
altho' there is required ſeveral years ſtudy 
to ſpcak it: that one may be ready to read 
all the books, and to underſtand them per- 
fectly, without apprehending any thing, if 
another read it; that a doctor may compoſe 
a book with all the elaborateneſs poſſible, 
and this very ſame doctor may not know 
enough of it to explain himſelf in ordinary 


converſation; that a, mute, inſtructed in 
the characters, might, with his fingers 


without writing, ſpeak as faſt as his audi 
tors can-convenjently hear him, In a word 
that the ſelf-ſame words do often ſignify 
quite different things, and of two perſons 
that ſhall pronounce them, it will be a com- 
pliment in the mouth of the one, and foul 


language in the mouth of the other. Theſe 
paradoxes, how ſurpriſing ſoever they may 
ſeem are very true; and you will grant 
it, if you pleaſe to give yourſelf never ſo 
little trouble, to caſt your eyes upon what 
follows. chm 2289 i; Kl 

This tongue contains no more than three 
hundred and thirty words, or thereabouts, 
all of one ſyllable, or at leaſt they ſeem to 
be ſo, becauſe they pronounce them ſo 
ſuceinctly, that a man can ſcarce diſtinguiſh 
the ſyllables : althoꝰ it be a tedious thing to 
read the whole ſeries of them, yet I ſhall 
deſcribe them in this place, as well to let 


vou underſtand the tone, as to give you the 


ſatisfaction to ſee, at one view, compriſed 
in one ſingle page, a language ſo ancient, 
” famous, and I may ſay, ſo eloquent as 
tn1s 18, a 


4 LIST of all the Words that form the Chineze Tongue. 


Ca pucl je liẽ 
Cal RE. lien 
cam ham Lou lieou 
can baun im lim 
cao hao in lin 

co he 10 to 
cou hem iu liu 
coue hen lu lo 
coun heou Tuen lou 
cha hi jum oui 
chay hia jun loum 
cham hiai ke louan 
chan hiam kem. louon 
'chao r 
che hie ae ww 
chin C 
chou hieou kia mam 
chi him kiaoa man 
chiao hin kié mao 
chim hio keien mau 
chin hiu kieou me 
cho hive kim mem 
- Choa  hHicven kin men 
chou hioum kio meou 
chouaon hiun kiu m 
choue ho kive miao 
choui hao kieuen mie 
chaum hai kioum mien 
choun hoam kiun min 
fa hoan la mo 
fam hos lai mou 
fan hoei lam mouen 
ſeou hoen lan moui 
fi hou lao moum 
fo houm le mouon 
toc houon leam So 
foi y leao nai 
A lem nam 
fouen yai leou nan 
ſoum yam Ih nao 


mim lao li nem 


ngai pouen ta tſiou 
ngan poum tal tſo 
ngao pouon tam tſou 
ngue qua tan tſu 
vguen” quoue tao tui 
ngeou quouai te tſoum 
- ngeou quouam tem tſun 
ngo quouei teou tſuon 
ni quouen ti tcha 
niam qouo tiao tchaĩ 
niau uouon tie tcham 
niao fa tien | hea 
ni „ tchao 
nien ſam tim tche 
nicou fan to tchen 
nio ſao tou teheou 
nim ſẽ touĩ tchi 
niu ſem toum tchim 
no ſen tun tchin 
nou ſeou touon tcho 
noui ſi tſa tchoua 
noum am tai tchouam 
nouon ſiao tſam tchu 
nun ſiẽ rſan tchoua 
o, ou ſien tſao tchouen 
pa ſicou ttſẽ tchouè 
pal ſim tſem tchoum 
pam ſin tſeou tchun 
pan ſio tſi ia 
pao ſiou tham val 
. thao vai 
peou ſiuen tle vam 
pi ſiun tſien van 
piao ſo tſieou ven 
piẽ ſou tſim ve 
pien ſiu tſin vi 
pim ſoui tſio vo 
pin E 
po ſoum ttſiue vou 
poi ſun tſluen voum 
pou ſouon tſioum oum 
328, Theſe 
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Theſe few words will not be ſufficienc to 


expreſs a man's ſelf aptly upon all ſubjects, 
to ſupply words for arts and ſciences, to main 
tain eloquence in diſcourſe, or in writing, 


which is very different among the Chineze, 
if they had not an art to multiply the ſenſe, 
without multiplying the words, ' This art 
chiefly conſiſts in the accents they give 
them; the ſame word pronounced with a 
ſtronger or weaker inflexion of the voice 
hath divers ſignifications; ſo that the Chi- 
neze language, when it is ſpoken exactly, 
is a kind of muſick, and contains a real 


harmony, which compoſeth the eſſence 


and particular character of it. 

There are five tones applied to each 
word, according to the ſenſe one means to 
give it. The firſt is an uniform pronun- 
ciation without lightening or falling the 
voice, as if one ſhould continue for ſome 
time the firſt note of our muſick; the ſe- 
cond raiſeth the voice notably higher; the 
third is very acute; in the fourth you de- 
ſcend all on a ſudden to a grave tone; in 
the fifth you paſs to a more deep note, if 
I may preſume ſo to expreſs myſelf, by hol- 
| lowing and framing a kind of baſe. It is 


very hard to explain my meaning herein any 


other way than by the language itſelf. 

However, you already ſee, that, by this 
diverſity of pronunciation, 333 words are 
made 1665 ; beſides, one may pronounce' 
ſmoothly, or aſperate each word, which is 
very uſual, and does ſtill increaſe the lan- 
guage by half. Sometimes theſe monoſyl- 
lables are joined together, as we put our 
letters together, thereby to compoſe diffe- 
rent words: Nay, they do more than all 
that, for ſometimes a whole phraſe, accor- 
ding as it follows or goes before another, 
hath a quite different ſenſe ; ſo it plain] 
appears, that this tongue, ſo poor, 1 
ſeemingly barren, yet for all that is indeed 
very rich and copious in furniſhing us with 
variety of words. | 

But theſe riches coſt foreigners dear to 
come by them; for, co make yourſelf un- 
derſtood in Chineze, you mu 
word its peculiar accent; vary but never 


ſo little, and you fall into another tone that 


makes a ridiculous counter-ſenſe : thus, if 


you have not a care, you may call a man 


Beaſt, when you mean to call him Sir, be- 
cauſe the word that is common to them 
both hath a different ſenſe, only by the dif- 
ferent tone they give it: ſo that it is pro- 
perly in this language that one may ſay, the 
tone is all in all. Nach | 
This is that alſo that makes the Chineze- 
tongue more difficult than others. When 


a ſtranger, that hath but a ſmattering, in-/ 


tends to ſpeak French, ſays Le Comte, if he 

pronounces ſome words but never ſo little 

vel we eaſily gueſs at thoſe he ſpeaks ill, 
Vol. II. | | 


give each 


and we know his meaning; but in China, 


one ſingle word, badly pronounced,is enough 
to render the whole phraſe unintelligible; 
and 'one phraſe at the beginning, that is not 
well heard and underſtood, ' hinders the un- 
derſtanding of what follows, So when one 
chances to come into a company where they 
have already begun to ſpeak about ſome 
buſineſs, one ſtares about a good while 
without underſtanding, till ſuch time as 
by degrees they put him in the way, and 
till he gets hold of the thread of the diſ- 
courſe. OO 55 


Beſides what I have been ſaying, this 


tongue hath particular characters that di- 
ſtinguiſh it from all others, Firſt of all, 
they do not ſpeak as they write, and the 
moſt quaint diſcourſe is barbarous, harſh, 
and unpleaſant when printed, If you 
would write well, you muſt uſe more pro- 
per terms, more noble expreſſions, more 
particular turns, than do occur in common 
diſcourſe, and which are proper only for 
writing, the ſtile of which is more diffe- 
rent from the common elocution, than our 
obſcureſt Latin poets are from the ſmooth- 
eſt and moſt natural proſe. | | 


Secondly, eloquence does not conſiſt in a 


certain diſpoſition of periods, ſuch as ora- 
tors affect, who, to impoſe upon the audi- 
tors, ſtuff it ſometimes only with words, 


becauſe they have but few things to tell 


them. The Cbineze are eloquent by their 
lively expreſſions, noble metaphors, bold 
and ſuccinct compariſons, and above all, 
by abundance of ſentences and paſſiges 
taken from the antients, which amongſt 
them are of great moment: They deliver 
a great many things in a few words, their 
ſtile is cloſe and myſterious, obſcure and 
not continued, they ſeldom make uſe of 
thoſe particles that illuſtrate and connect 


our diſcourſe. They ſeem ſometimes to 


ſpeak not to be underſtood, 'oftentimes they 
* you ſhould underſtand ſeveral things, 
tho? they do not mention them; ſo uch 
ſenſe and thought do they incloſe in a few 
wilt HE nn R000 ONE RY 
Ic is true, this obſcurity almoſt quite va- 


niſhes in reſpect of thoſe who have a perfect 
knowledge in the characters; and a learn- 


ed man, that reads a work, is ſeldom miſ- 
taken in it, but in ſpeaking, one is often 
at a ſtand: and I, ſays the jeſuit Le Comte, 
have convers'd with ſome doctors, who, to 
underſtand one another in familiar diſ- 
courſes, were obliged to deſcribe wich their 
finger in the air the particular letter that 


expreſyd- their words, whoſe ſenſe could 
not be determined by the pronunciation. 


Thirdly, 'the ſound of words is pretty 


pleaſing to the ear, eſpecially in the pro- 


vince of Nankim, where the accent is more 


correct than any other part; for there, 


many 
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real 


AN 
many pronounce the different tones ſo fine 
and delicately, that a ſtranger hath much 
ado to perceive it. 
uſe R, which contributes not a little to 
mollify that language; yet muſt it be al- 
lowed, that moſt part of the Chineze that 
pretend to \ hap correctly, ſpeak very un- 
muſically, they drawl out their words into- 
lerably z and tho” they be all monoſyllables, 


yet by mere extending them, they make 
words infinite, and like to entire phraſes, 


They have a termination whichoften occurs 
which we expreſs commonly by a double ; 
the ſound comes from the bottom of the /- 
pera arteria, ſo uncouth and unn tural, that 
that alone is capable of ſpoiling a language : 
but as certain forced aſperations in the Ca- 
ſtilian tongue do notwithſtanding pleaſe the 
Spaniards, ſo the Chineze are perſuaded that 
theſe ſame gutturals that diſpleaſe us are a 
race; and that theſe more maſculine 
and ſtronger tones give a body to their 
language, without which it would be apt to 
degenerate into an effeminate ſoftneſs, 
which would at beſt have no grace but in 
the mouths of women and children, 

Fourthly, they want abundance of ſounds 
which we expreſs by our letters; for ex- 
ample, they do not pronounce A, b, d, o, 
, x, Z, after the manner as we do in 
France; and when any one forces them to 
pronounce them, they always make ſome 
alteration, and uſe ſounds that in their lan- 
guage come the neareſt to them, never be- 
ing able almoſt to expreſs them exactly; 
which proved formerly a great difficulty for 
the Chineze prieſts in conſecrating the hoſt, 
who could not ſay maſs. in Latin, without 
falling into a ridiculous jargon, Yet there 


was ſo much pains taken to frame their 


tongue, that at length they have ſucceeded 
to admiration z ſo that the Latin in their 
mouths is not much more different from 
that of the Portugueze, than that of the 
Portugueze is from the French, 

All that I have been ſaying, is to be un- 
derſtbod of the Mandarine language, that is 


current all over the empire, which is uni- 
verſally underſtood every where; for the 


common people at Fokien, beſides that, 
ſ a particular tongue, that hath no af- 
inity with the ſame, who look upon it in 
China, as we do upon the Biſcay language, 
or Baſbetron in France, 
What relates to the China character is no 
leſs fingular than their tongue z they have 
not any alphabet as we have, that contains 
the elements, and, as it were, the prin- 
ciples of the words; nay, they cannot ſo 
much as comprehend how we are able, 
with ſo ſmall a number of figures, each of 
which ſignifies nothing, to expreſs upon a 
piece of paper all our conceptions, to com- 
poſe ſuch an infinite number of books as to 
| Ee * 


Beſides, they never. 
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ſtock] whole libraries. This art of putting 
letters together, to compoſe words of them, 
to combine them both into a prodigious 
number of ſenſes, is to them a hidden myſ- 
tery ; and that, which is ſo common amongſt 
other nations, never obtained amongſt them, 
either through the little converſe they have 
had with other neighbouring nations, or 
through the ſmall account they made of 
foreign inventions. n 
Inſtead of characters, at the beginning 
of their monarchy, they uſed hierogly- 
phicks; they painted rather than wrote; 
and by the natural images of things, which 
they drew upon paper, they endeavoured 
to expreſs and convey their ideas to others; 
ſo that to write a bird, they painted its fi- 
gure, and to ſignify a foreſt, they repre- 
ſented a great company of trees; a circle 
ſignified the ſun, and a creſcent the moon. 
This ſort of writing was not only im- 
erfe&t, but very inconvenient ; for be- 
ides that one expreſs'd his thoughts but by 
halves, even thoſe few, that were expreſs'd, 
were never perfectly conceived, and it was, 
beſides, utterly impoſſible to avoid miſtakes : 
moreover, there needed whole volumes to 
expreſs a few things, becauſe the painting 
took up a great deal of room; inſomuch, 
that the Chineze by little and little changed 
their writing, and compoſed more ſimple 
figures, tho" leſs natural: They likewiſe 
invented many to expreſs ſome things that 
1 could not repreſent, as the voice, 
mell, ſenſes, conceptions, paſſions, and a 
thouſand other objects that have neither 
body nor figure; of ſeveral ſimple . 
they after made compound ones, and at 
this rate they multiplied their characters 
ad inſinitum, becauſe they deſtined one or 
more of them for each particular word. 
This abundance of letters is, in my opi- 
nion, the ſource of the Chineze ignorance, 
becauſe they imploy all their days in this 
ſtudy, and have no leiſure ſo much as to 
think of other- ſciences, fancying them- 
ſelves learned enough if they can but read. 
However, they are far from underſtand- 
ing all their letters: it is very much, if, 
after ſeveral years indefatigable ſtudy, they 
are able to underſtand fifteen or twenty 
thouſand. The vulgar ſort of the learned 
content themſelves with leſs; and I cannot 
believe, that there was ever any doctor that 
underſtood the third part, for they reckon 
upwards of twenty-four thouſand...  - 
. Amongſt theſe characters, there are ſome 
of divers ſorts. The firſt are almoſt out of 
uſe,and they preſerve them only out of yene- 
ration to antiquity, /T he ſecond, not ſo an- 
cient by far, -take 2 only in publick in- 
ſcriptionsz when there is occaſion for them, 
they conſult books, and, by the help of a 
dictionary, it is eaſy to decypher them. 
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The third, much more regular and fair, 
ſerve for the impteſſion, and alſo for the 
ordinary writing; nevertheleſs, the ſtrokes 
and draughts e being very exact and 
curious, there needs a conſiderable time to 
write them. And for that reaſon, they 
have contrived a fourth kind of writing, 
the ſtrokes whereof being more joined, and 
leſs diſtinguiſh*'d one from another, facili- 
tate the writing faſter; for that reaſon they 
are called voluble letters: Theſe three laſt 
characters do much reſemble one another, 
and do anſwer to our capital letters, to the 
printed letters, and 3 writing. 
Inſtead of a pen, they uſe a pencil, held 
in the hand, not obliquely, as our painters, 
but directly, as if the paper were to be 
prick' d. The Chineze always write from 
top to bottom, and begin their firſt letter 
where ours end; ſo that, to read their 
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books, the laſt page muſt firſt be ſought for, 


which with them is the beginning: Their 


paper being very thin and tranſparent, they 


are fain to double it, for fear leſt the letters 


do run into one another when they write on 
the 'backfide : but thefe doubled leaves ate 
ſo even, that one can hardly perceive it. 

Every body is ambitious to write fair; 
and, before one ſtands candidate to be ad- 
mitted to the firſt degree of learning, he 
muſt give a ſpecimen of his fair hand. A 


letter ill cut in a compolition, in a work, 


in a petition, is a conſiderable fault; and 


becauſe one ſtroke often alters the whole 
ſenſe, there needs no more to make one, 
upon examination, to Joſe the degree of 
doctor, and conſequently to ruin his for- 
tune. So that all the Mandarines write fair, 
and the emperor excels in that, as in all 
other things, e 
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CHAP. XII. 


Sheweth how that of all this great Realm of China one only Prince is King 
and Lord; and of his Council and Majeſty, of his Houſe and Court. 


| one only king and monarch, which 
doth govern and reign in it. 
ſons, and for lack of them it goeth to the 
next in kindred ; but, as they marry many 
wives, according to the manner of the 
Turkiſh emperors, very ſeldom times they 
lack ſucceſſors, The firſt child that is 
born of any of his divers wives is of force 
inheritor of the realm; and to the reſt of 
the children after they are married, there 
is appointed to them cities, wherein they 
ſhall live privately, where they are provid- 
ed of all things that are needful for them, 
according to their degrees, with exprels 
commandment that they go not forth of 
them, nor evermore after to come at the 
court, upon pain of loſs of their lives. 
And when in old time the kings married 
their ſons, they made a- ſolemn banquet 
unto all the knights and principal lords of 
his court, and did command to carry with 
them their ſons and daughters richly appa- 
reled and trimmed; and in this congregation 
came the. princes, where all the ladies were 
joined in company, and there they choſe 
for their wives ſuch as to them ſeemed beſt 
and faireſt, and the young women did the 
like of the young men; but now they 
marry themſelves with thoſe of their own 
kindred. This ſame-felt rigour that is uſed 
of ſhutting them up, all the reſt of the 
king's kindred do ſuffer the like, being re- 


And there 
doth ſucceed in the realm from fathers to 


LL this great realm is ſubject to ſident for the moſt part in the city of (un- 


, with commandment that ſome do ne- 
ver go forth of their houſes to avoid all 
manner of occaſion and ſuſpicion of altera- 
tion.. | 


* 


Ample 


The dwelling - houſes where theſe princes houfes 


.dwell are very great, for within them they 
have all the pleaſure and contentment that 
is to be thought, as well of gardens, or- 
chards, ponds of fiſh of divers forts, as alſo 
of parks, where they have divers kind of 
deer and foul, ſuch as may be had in moun- 
tains and rivers, all compaſſ 
walls, which maketh more compaſs than a 
great town. And as they underſtand in 
nothing elſe but in making much of them- 
ſelves, they are commonly fat, of good 
conditions, ee and liberal with 
ſtrangers, They give themſelves much to 
muſick; wherewithal they paſs the time, 
and in other quiet exerciſes. The gover- 
nors and the king's officers are bound to 


viſit them in all their feſtival days; and 


if they ride along by their doors on 


horſeback, they alight down, and if 


they be carried in chlaits, they deſcend 
down alſo, © and they paſs by making 
little noiſe, as men that make no e 
their authority, nor ord inar p as they 
are accuſtomed to do: And br this cauſe 


ed about with 


y With 
princely 
pleaſures. 


Painted 


they have their gates of theſe houſes paint - gates. 


ed with red okery becauſe they ſhall be 


known. Fhere is not in all this realm any 
lord that hath ſubjects, or * 
. 1 other 
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other ticle, than of an officer, which is the 
moſt honourable title they have, and itdoth 
ſignify in their language as much as if we in 
our language ſhould ſay, lord and Knight. 
It is gotten by ſtudy, and ſufficiency in the 
laws of the realm, and by worthineſs in 
the field, and by particular ſervice made to 
the king or to the common-wealth, Thoſe 
which are choſen for the laws of the realm, 
and for men of war, are extolled according 


to the deſerts that every one do, until they 


come to be preſidents and governors of the 
provinces, and general captains in the ſea 
and in the land; and they are occupied alſo 
in other offices of the houſe and court of 
this prince, and to be of the king's coun- 
cil, which is the higheſt office that is. 
Thoſe which they make ſufficient in learn- 
ing they chuſe in this manner, 1 
he king doth ſend every three years a 
Chaen, which is as one ſhould ſay, a judge 
of reſidence to every province, that he 
may viſit the governors and officers thereof. 
And this viſitation being ended, he doth 
command that in the chief city there be 
joined the moſt learned ſtudents of the moſt 
cities of that juriſdiction, and with the moſt 
learned lawyers, and of moſt authority, 
they are all examined, and ſuch as they find 
Graduat- ſufficient, they do graduate with much ſo- 
ing. lemnity, and with great ceremonies, ma- 
king themſelves merry in theſe feaſts cer- 
tain days with much muſick, dances, co- 
medies and banquets z wherewithal he ſend- 
eth them to the court that they may receive 
the ſigns of men of law, which are certain 
coyfs with cars, and alſo hats, and broad 
and long girdles, and there they remain 
until their letters patents of their offices be 

given them. 401 1 
Chiles of And ſuch as are made for the wars, firſt 
the cap. they chuſe the captains-general, exalting 
tuin. the valianteſt ſoldiers with honourable and 
profitable rooms; for they do not let to 
eſteem all ſuch as do valiantly, and to re- 
ward them with great liberality, increaſing 
their gifts according to their deſerts. The 
reſt of the offices are given by the king 
himſelf, but theſe riſe no higher in degree, 
but to have this title of captain - general, 
for to enjoy many liberties, freedoms and 
gain, which is an ordinary thing to ſuch. 
K This prince ſeldom or never goeth forth 
s, * of his palace, for the conſervation of his 
the king greatneſs, and the authority of his eſtate; 
abroad. 2 when he goeth to the wars, or do re- 
move with his court. And he hath within 
the compaſs of his houſe all the ſures 
and paſtimes that may be deviſed for the 
content of mankind, and the lodgings of 
of his ſons and kinsfolks are ſo great, as it 
is before ſaid, whereof the majeſty and 
reatneſs of his houſe may be imagined. 


nd that it is not to be marveled that it ia 


ſo great, as ſome do ſay the city of Pelin 


Between 


is, where he is reſident for the moſt part, gate and 
by reaſon of the great wars he hath with gate more 
the Tartars, that in one day, from ſun to thanadays 


ſun, a man cannot ride from one gate tobe ck 


another. And beſides his palace, the houſes 
are very great which appertain to thoſe of 
his council, and the reſt of his governors 
and captains, and of many other men of 
law, that are always reſident in the court. 


where in old time the kings were accuſtom- 
ed to dwell and have their court, by reaſon 
it was ſet in a fruitful ſoil, freſh and calm. 
And in remembrance that he hath been 
continually reſident there, they have in 
that city in the houſe of the treaſurer of 
the king's rents in that province a table of 
gold, wherein is written the name of the 
king that then reigned, covered with a rich 
curtain, and they go to it and reverence it, 


as tho! it were the king himſelf, And fo all 


the officers and lawyers, and chief gover- 
nors, are bound to draw the curtain aſide in 


The ſame is ſaid by the city of Manquin, The city 


of Man- 
gun. 


A table of 
old in 
that city. 


all feſtival days, that is in the time of the 


new moons, which amongſt them is the 
firſt day of the month. 
And in the reſt of the provinces, there 


are other tables like to this, but they go 


not to them to make any reverence bur 
when they do diſcover them; whereby 


you may underſtand the veneration that 


they give to their prince: And they give 
him title of the Lord of the world, and the 
ſon of heaven. | 5 

The ſervants and ſuch as ſerve in his 
houſe are gelded men, by reaſon of the 
number of wives they have, and ſo are the 
moſt part of his chief council, becauſe 
that with more aſſurance they may go in 
to him, and conſult with him in the buſi- 
neſs of the government of his realm, and 
eſtate of his wars, and no others do ſpeak 
with him but thoſe, His realm is ſo large 
and long, that for to go by journies from 
the city of Canton to his court, is four or 
five months' journey; and yet there are 
other cities further. He hath knowledge 
every month, and relation of all thing; 
that do happen in every province, as well 
touching the ſtate, wars, and rents, as of 
all other ſucceſſes, with ordinary poſts that 
the governors do diſpatch to him for this 


. 


The kings 


title. 


An argu- 


ment of a 
large do- 


minion. 


effect. The ſame order of the poſt is as 


. 


we have among us. | 
Barros doth write, that they run with 
collars of bells; and others that have been 


in the country ſay, they uſe to blow with a 


horn to aſk horſes, 'and to give knowledge 
to barks to paſs rivers. The embaſſadors 
of princes being his friends or enemies, are 
received with great veneration: They 
_ them, and provide them of all things 
nee 


ful with great liberality; and when 
| they 
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they come where the king is, all the lords 
and knights of the court go forth to receive 
them, /and they give them great gifts and 
preſents, and honour them with the title 
of lawyers, Some kings being far off 
from him, as the king of Ana, Siam, Me- 
litii, Bacham, Chabam, and Varagu, which 
fall to the north parts of Pegu, and do 
acknowledge him obedience, in remem- 
brance that in old time they were his ſub- 
jects, they ſend him ordinarily their embaſ- 
ſadors with ſome preſent, and for the great 


journey they have to this king's court, they 
always ſend with the embaſſage four or 
five perſons, every one with like authority, 


that if it happens ſome of them do die in 


the way, or until they be diſpatched from 
thence; and they die not of any diſeaſe, 
they always poiſon one or two of them 
in ſome banquet, unto whom they make 
very ſumptuous ſepulchres, with epitaphs 
concerning what they were, and the cauſe 
of their coming, and by what prince they 
were ſent; and this is for to continue the 
memory and greatneſs of the renown of his 
realm. The embaſſadors of the reſt of the 
princes are ſo privileged in ſuch ſort, that 
thoſe of his council having condemned to 
death one Bartholomew Perez, and all the 
reſt of his company that was ſent to this 
country, by the governor of the Indies, as 
embaſſador of the king Don Emanuel of 
Portugal, ſurmiſing that their embaſſage 
was falſe, and that they were ſpies, by 
reaſon of a certain relation given againſt 
them by the embaſſadors of the king of 
Malaca; and the king himſelf underſtand- 
ing of the matter, did command that their 


ficient that there ſhould be no hurt done 
to their perſons, ſeeing they were entered 


within the realm with the title of embaſ— 
ſadors, Other there are that come for 
ſome common-wealths, which are lords that 


do owe obedience to him; they make en- 


tertainment to ſuch, but uſe them with a 
ſtrange kind of ceremony. When they 
ſay to them that they ſhall go to ſee the 
king, they appoint them the day and hour, 
and they cauſe them to go on foot, or on 
horſeback, with bridles of ſtraw for humi- 


lity. And incoming to a great place that 


is before the king's houſe, they ſtay until 
there come unto them an officer of the 
king's, who doeth the office of the maſter 
of the ceremonies, and do command them, 
to paſs forwards. And at a certain place 
they kneel down, and hold up both their 
hands together, as though they pray*d to 
God, and they behold one quarter part of 
the houſes of the king's palace, where they 


tell them that the king is, and at times 


in equal ſpace, they make other five times 
their prayers, and without turning their 
ſhoulders, they return backwards with the 
like ceremonies z and this being done, they 
ſend them away, This, ſay they, is to 
go ſee the king. If they give them licence 
to ſay what they will, they remain in the 
laſt prayers on their knees, until there 
come to them an officer which is the ſecre- 
tary that writeth down all that they aſk, 
and with ſaying to them that they will con- 
ſult of it with the Lord of the world, 


they are ſent away for that time, un- 


til they be diſpatched with the determina- 
tion and opinion of his chief council, 


embaſſage being falſe or true, it was ſuf- 
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CHAP. XIII 


| Sheweth of the Prefidents and Officers, which are in every Province, and the 
Order which they have in the Government of them, 


HE king doth provide officers for 

1 the government of every province, 
beſides ordinary judges, which are in ſome 
provinces more than three thouſand ; as 
* alſo five preſidents, and every one of them 
hath his juriſdiction by himſelf of divers 
cauſes ; the chief of them is called the Tu- 
tan, which is a viceroy or governor of all 
the provinces, unto whom they come gene- 
rally with the knowledge of all great 
griefs and ſmall offences, And all the 


nalties thereof, the ordinary charges be- 


ing taken away, he ſendeth to the court, 

and with the relation of all the news that 

_— i every month. His authority 
oL, II. | 


and majeſty is ſo great, that he is not re- 


ſident where the reſt of the lawyers are; 
becauſe he will not be viſited and fre- 
quented of them. The ſecond in dignity 
is the Ponchaſi, which is as much as to ſay, 
the chief gatherer of the king's rents, and 
preſident of the council of the king's 
revenues. This office executeth he with- 
out the counſel of any lawyers. There are 
many other officers that do ſerve to reco- 
ver the King's rents, with which they 
come to the Tutan as aforeſaid, and it is 
at his charge to command to pay all mens 
wages, ordinary and extraordinary charges, 
and to take accompt of them, as head go- 


. vernor 


8 


* 


vernor of all iaferior officers. The third 
in dignity is the Anchaf, which is the pre- 
ſident of the civil and criminal juſtice, who 
doth ſee and determine with all his hearers 
and officers all wights and buſineſs, which 
o in degree of appellation to his tribunal 
2 the reſt of the ordinary judges of 
that province, and all other things which 
are convenient for the good government 
and expedition of juſtice. The fourth is 
the Aytao, who is the purveyor-general, 
and preſident of the council of wars, to 
whom doth appertain the living of men, 
and providing of ſhips, battles, and am- 
munitions, for the ſhips of war, that 
to the ſea, and for arms by land, and for 
ordinary garriſons of the cities and frontier 
towns, and to know what ſtrangers do 
come, and from whence they came, and 
for what they will. The fifth is the Zuy- 
til, which is the captain - general that doth 
Their au- put in execution that which is ordained by 
thority. the Ay/ao and thoſe of his council. And 
when there is given occaſion of any wars of 
importance with any mighty prince, then 


goeth this preſident in perſon to rule or 


govern in them. All theſe officers are of 
great authority; and ſuch as are officers 
under them, are well taken, and of great 

' eſtimation, Every one of them, except 
the Luytifi, have ten hearers, or judges, 
in his council, which do aſſiſt him, ordina- 
rily for the diſpatching of buſineſs, which 
are men of great authority and eſtima- 
tion; and when they be in counſel, five 
of them do fit of - right fide of the 
preſident, and five of the left. Thoſe 
chat ſit on the right ſide be of more pre- 
heminence than the other five, in that 
they wear girdles of gold, and yellow 
hats; and they of the left fide, do 
wear pirdles of ſilver, and their hats 
are blue. And it is not permitted that 
any other judges of the law wear theſe 
girdles of gold and filver, and hats of 
theſe colours, unleſs they be ſuch as are 
captains or other. officers of the men of 
war. And if by chance the preſident 
dic, there doth ſucceed in his place the 
moſt antient judge next to him. And 
where there is any need to go to viſit the 
province, there goeth one of them with 
the authority that every one of them have 
Wear the to put order in the thing that is conveni- 


_ ent to be reformed, Theſe preſidents and 
the other judges do bring in their ſhould- 
ers and beat the king's arms, and they 
are a certain kind of ſerpents woven with 
threads of gold. you have many other 

to re. Inferior officers 3 and although they be but 

(pe&ted lawyers, they always ſpeak to them kneel. 

her ing on their knees, except only the head 

a cri, 


keeper of the priſons, which is an office 
amongſt them of much eſtimation. This 
man when he cometh in kneeleth down, 


flowers of moſt ſweet ſmell, and 
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and riſeth up again when he ſpeaketh to 
them. And when theſe jndges come new- 
ly to the provinces, there go forth to re- 
ceive them all the men of the war with 


many banners and other ſoldicrlike ſhews, 


and all the reſt of the lawyers and officers 
with great mirth and joy. They have on 
theſe days all the ſtreets very much decked 
with divers forts of ſilk, and with bows 
and branches, and with divers ſorts of 
they ac- 
company them unto the ſtreets, where t 

muſt lodge, with much muſick and divers 
ſorts of inſtruments ; likewiſe the king 
doth command to provide, with the opi- 
nion of all his council, all the reſt of the 
ordinary officers of the cities and towns 
of his realm, with conſideration that they 
be not of the ſaid country, whither they 
ſhall go to miniſter juſtice, that they be 
not moved by affection to do what they 
ought not, nor behave themſelves with in- 
ſolence, nor yet that they be not made 
mighty, with the authority in command- 
ing, in ſuch ſort that they may cauſe ſome 
inſurrection and alteration. Theſe lawyers, 
nor the reſt of the officers that are a 
pointed to them, of theſe ſupreme offices, & 
not make any manner of preparation when 
they depart from the-court, to the place 
of their governments, but only of apparel 
and a few ſervants that ſerveth them, for 
in all places where they ſhall paſs through, 
the king hath at his coſt houſes appointed, 
and officers that ſhall lodge and ſerve them 
with all things neceſſary ; and do provide 4% K 
for them horſes and barks, if they have in (hci. 
need of them. And for their meat it iscircuits. 
appointed what ſhall be given to every 

one of them according to his degree and 
office, And this liberality they uſe with 

all the reſt of the lawyers generally, al- 
though they go not provided of offices, 


ow 


At luch titne as they come, they aſk them 


if they will have their ſtipend that is ap- 
pointed for them, in meat or money ; if 
they will have it in meat, they ſerve them 
very daintily, as to men as have authority 
to command to whip theſe officers, if they 
do not their duties. And when they will 
lodge in the houſe of ſome of their ac- 
quaintance or friends, becauſe they will 
be at more liberty to be merry, then they 
give them that portion as is appointed to 
them in money. All theſe. houſes are ve- 
ry well provided for, by ſuch as have the 
charge of them; it toucheth the Poncbaſi 
of the province, for that he muſt take 
accompt of ſuch as are officers, of the ex- 
_ that are made of all theſe victual- 
ing and lodging-houſes. In all theſe 
houſes they lodge all the ordinary officers, 
that they may exerciſe their offices, as 
votaries, ſerjeants, porters, even unto the 
ex:cutors of juſtice, unto whom the king 
2 doth 
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And the two porters go with certain ta- 


doth give meat and wages ſufficiently, and 

are paid every month, becauſe they ſhould 

not carry nor take any bribes of any per- 

ſon. And for this they have an order, 

Manner ofthat none of theſe lawyers can provide or 
trial or command any thing in juſtice ; but that 
paring it muſt paſs before all theſe officers, and in 
judgment. publick audience, which is done in this 
manner: The judge is ſet down in his 
tribunal, and at the entering in at the hall, 

| ſtand the porters, which declare with loud 

voice, the perſon's name that cometh in 

to aſk juſtice, and what he demandeth ; 

who falleth down on his knees a good 

way from the judge, and doth propound 

with a loud voice his cauſe, or telleth 

them in writing what he would have. And 

this petition one of the votaries doth take 

and read with a Joud voice ; and being ſeen 

and heard, he doth provide and command 


juſtice to be done thereupon, and doth 


ſion with his own hand with red ink; and 
if, he do not fo, then he doth remit to ano- 
ther inferior judge, that he may do it. 
This manner of order is kept ſo preciſely, 
that by no means they can be bribed, un- 
leſs the officers ſhould underſtand it ; and 
as they ſhall be by them abſolved or 
condemned in their reſidences, they fear 
them; all theſe are very preciſe to exe- 
cute that which they are commanded, as 
well votaries and ſerjeants as the reſt, And 
if any of them do make any fault in their 
office, even at the very hour there 1s put 
in their hands a little banner, and ſo do 
hold it in their hands kneeling, until all 
buſineſs at that audience be diſpatched and 
concluded, And forthwith the lawyer 
doth command the executioner that he 


Corrup- 
tion of 
juſtice 
how pu- 
niſhed . 


gives him as many whips as to him ſeem- 


eth good, which are ſuch as ſhall hereaf- 
ter be declared ; in ſuch ſort that all thoſe 
officers go always for the moſt part with 
plaiſters and marks; and this is ſo ordinary 
among them, that they take it for no ſhame 
How the to go in that fort, When one of theſe 


judges judges do walk in the city, he goeth as 
e. Fs accompanied with theſe miniſters, officers, 
road. | 


and other people among them ; and there 


goeth before him eight officers by both 


ſides of the ſtreets ; the two foremoſt go 
with maces of ſilver made as ours are, put 
into certain long ſtaves, and they ſignify 
that theſe judges and lawyers are in their 
office in place of the king; the other two 


that follow, do carry two long canes in 


their hands on high, which do repreſent the 
true and rightful juſtice they ought to do; 
and the other two that follow after theſe, 
do carry other two canes, hailing them 
upon the ground, and knit to them certain 
long red girdles, and in the point of 
them certain taſſels, which are the inſtru- 
ments of juſtice wherewithal they whip. 
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bles liſted up after the faſhion and making 

of a target; wherein is written the name of 

the juſtice, and the charge and office that 

he hath 3 and thoſe that go before theſe The pu- 

do bid with a loud voice, that they give niſhment 

place, becauſe it is not permitted that any os np = 

man of what degree ſoever he be, ſhould — 44 \ 
fs athwart the ſtreet nor walk, as long as them in 

theſe judges paſs, upon pain to be whipped their pro- 

without remiſſion that ſhould do againſt vin. 

it. This prince hath ſo great care, that Changed 

his judges and officers, as well the gover- every 

nors as preſidents, and the reſt ſhould uſe three 

their offices well, as they ought to do, that Years. 

although he do ſend from three years to 

three years, officers which are called Chæ- Jae 

nes to take accompt of the judges 8 g 

beſides that from ſix months to ſix months, 

or from year to year, he doth diſpatch with 

all other ſecrecy extraordinary judges which 

are called Leachis, and are men that he 

hath great truſt in, and thoſe that are very Their ju- 

familiar with him, that they may viſit thoſe tiſdiction 

provinces with ſo great juriſdiction and au- and au- 

thority, that without returning to him, hority. 

they may chaſten all manner of offices be 

they never ſo great, and put out of office 

all judges and officers at their will. And 

becauſe they ſhould execute this with the _ 

more juſtice, there is taken of them —_— 

oath of their faithfulneſs and ſecrecy, gi- given 24g 

ving them to drink three times of the wine 

they uſe commonly to drink of, which is 

the manner of their oath, And becauſe 

he may go with more ſecrecy, the ſecre- 

taries do make the letters patent without p,,,, of 

any name of him that ſhall go, nor whi-thzir let- 

ther he ſhall go, more than to ſhew in ter pa- 

the letters patent that in what place ſoever ente. 

that lawyer ſhall come and preſent thoſe 

letters patents, be he Ken's as the king 

himſelf, unto whom he ſheweth by word 

of mouth in ſecret, the province whither 

he ſhall go. And ſo he departeth un- 

known, without telling unto any other 

whither he ſhall go, And coming un- 

to the place, he Fl and underſtandeth 

all things that are uſed there, and no man 

knoweth what he is, nor what he pre- 

tendeth, and in what ſort all officers do 

miniſter juſtice, And this not giving 

knowledge of any thing what his coming Execution 


Judges 


is, he ſtayeth until a day that the preſi- immedi 


dents do join together with the Tu/am, to 5 fol- 


make a general conſultation, which is once julgment. 
overy month. Then he goeth in to preſent 


his letters patents, and preſently they ariſe 


every one of them, and go aſide with great 
humility to hear judgment againſt them- 
ſelves, and forthwith they are executed. 
And if there be any ſuſpenſion, then he 
provides in their places other new officers ; 
and if he find that they have ſerved well, 
he 
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remove them to better places, and of more 

truſt, Theſe are wont to viſit the ſchools, 

and examine the ſtudents; and ſuch as do 

not learn, he commandeth them to be 

whipt, and to be put in priſon, and the 
unprofitable are put out of their places, 

and ſuch as are virtuous, he offereth them 

Aſupe. favour, and promiſeth them hope of ex- 
rior officer hibition. There is another office or digni- 
ealled ty above all theſe, which is that of the 
Quinchai. Ovinchai, and is as much as to ſay, the fell 
of gold. This man goeth not out of the 

court, but when any great matter doth con- 

cern the king, and of the good govern- 

ment, and quietneſs of the whole realm, 

His office. In all cauſes, as well civil as criminal, the 
judges do proceed orderly in their cauſes, 

and do make their acts, and do examine 

two witneſſes in publick before their offi 

cers and miniſters, becauſe there ſhall be 

no falſhood nor deceit uſed in the aſking 

of that which they know, nor in writing 
thereof, They examine every witneſs by 
himſelf, and if they do agree in their de- 
clarations and depoſitions, _ put them 

aſide, and do aſk the one and the other, 

until they come to differ among themſelves, 

becauſe by reaſon that the one and the 

other do alledge they may come to declare 


the truth the better. And when they can- 


not - underſtand the certainty, they whip 
them, and give them torment in ſuch ſort, 
; that by one way or other, they may de- 
Concern” clare the truth effectually. They have 
W a great reſpect in theſe cauſes to men of eſti- 
debt, how mation, of whom they preſume that they 
| unihed. are not perſons that will lie. In cauſes of great 
importance, and that doth touch grave 
perſons, the judges do not truſt their vo- 
taries to write the informations, but they 
with their hands do ſet down all the acts. 
Of ſuch as are priſoners for debt, there is 
a time appointed, wherein they ſhall pay 
them; and if they perform not, they com- 
mand that there be given to them many 


What whips, and they turn and command anew. 


% be Another time, and if they pay not, they 
when one return to whip them again; and in this 
moves his fort they proceed with them until they 
neigh. die with 8 if their kinsfolk do not 
bourhoo . pay for them. When any dweller will paſs 
to another habitation in ſome other ſtreet, 
than where he dwelt before, or go to ſome 
other town, they have a cuſtom to ring 
upon an empty baſon, by all the neigh- 
bours, with a common crier, which ſhall 
ſay that ſuch a perſon doth remove, and to 
what place, that if he owe any thing, that 
they come to demand it before he depart, 


becauſe no perſon ſhould Joſe any thing 


due to them: If this perſon do abſent 

himſelf without making this diligence, the 

juſtices do compel all his neighbours co 
r 
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he doth honour them much, and doth. 


pay all the debts that he owes, becauſe they 

were ſo negligent, and did not adviſe the 

juſtice of his removing. Thoſe which are 
priſoners for theft or murder, are kept per- 
petually in the priſons, until they die by Th: pe- 
whipping, or by hunger or cold. For al- nalty on 
though they be condemned to death, they r 
do execute the judgment with ſuch deli- for neg. 
beration, that many years after they come lect there- 
to die for neceſſity, as is before declared, of. 

or of their natural death. And for this 
cauſe there is a great number of priloners hne, 
in every city and town. And it is affirm- theft and 
ed, that only in the city of Canton, are ac- mur der. 
cuſtomed to be more than fifteen thouſand. 

And by reaſon there are many people, and 

there is little alms given, the poor people 

do give themſelves to ſteal, There is 

in this city, and in all the reſt which. 

are of the Metropolitan, thirteen priſons, 

and in every one of them a wall of a great 


circuit very high, and ſo large, that they 


have within them lodges for the head pricons 
keeper and his officers, and for the ſol- deſcribed, 
diers of the watch, and ordinarily there and how 
are gardens, and ſtreets and courts within, ol ol 
where the priſoners do walk by day, and uſed 
there are many victualling-houſes, where 


they dreſs meat, and do hire beds, and 


taylors ſhops, and other arts that the pri- . 


ſoners do uſe, to ſuſtain and maintain 
themſelves. Of theſe thirteen priſons there 

are always occupied ſix of them with men, 
which are condemned to death, and in e- 

very one of them are an hundred ſoldiers 

and more with their captain, to keep the 

ſaid priſon. Every offender doth bring 
hanging at his neck a board, which com- 

eth to his knees, and a ſpan broad, where- 

in is written the fact wherefore he was 
condemned; they go with fetters, but in 

the day time they are taken off, by reaſon 

they may work to get wherewithal to ſu- 

ſtain them, over and above that which 

the king doth give them, which is a cer- 

tain meaſure of rice every day, unto ſuch 

as are condemned to die; they ſhut them 

up in the night in certain lodges, which 

are near to the courts, and they make 
them lie upon their backs, and upon them 

do run certain iron chains, paſſed through 
certain collars that are between priſon and 
priſon z wherewith they are ſo faſt made, 

that they cannot eſcape. And they lay 
upon them certain coverings made of 
timber, that there remaineth to them no 
more ſpace than their length and breadth, 
which is a moſt painful impriſonment, When 
They never execute the judgment that is tiefe 
given upon them, that are condemned to and the 
die, but when the Chaenes and Leuchis do manner of 
go to take reſidence, and do make a ſecret Procęec- 
viſitation, Then theſe judges do aſk for ab Mere. 
the rolls of them that are condemned, and 
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the cauſes. And althoꝰ that their ſentences 


are confirmed by the king and thoſe of his 


council, they return to ſee again their fachiefs, 


with the reſt of the lawyers that do govern ; 
and being ſeen, they chuſe among ſix or 
eight of thoſe that do ſeem to them to be 
moſt culpable; and they command the 


head-keeper of the priſons that he give or- 


der to carry them to ſuffer execution. And 
this being done, they turn to ſee again 
anew the facts, that by any means or ways 
they may ſuſpend the execution of ſome 
of them; and if they find any not ſo wor- 
thy of death as the reſt, they command 
that he be put aſide from the reſt, and that 
there be ſhot off three 


of the priſon ſuch as ſhall die, They turn 
to conſult again, to ſee if they can deliver 
any otherz and when they come not, then 
they command to ſhoot off other three 
pieces, that they may be carried out to the 
fields z and before they go forth of council, 
they return to ſee their cauſes anew, In 
this time they are ſet upon a heap of aſhes, 
and they give them meat, tarrying for the 
laſt reſolution, wherein they are accuſtom- 
ed to deliver or relieve ſome: And becauſe 
execution ſhould be made in ſuch as do re- 


The man” main, they command to ſhoot off other 


ecution. 


three pieces of ordnance, which is a ſign 
that they ſhould diſpatch them. Forth- 
with there are rung all the bells, and there is 
chro? all the city a great rumour, as tho 
they were all amazed, becauſe it is a thing 
which is ſeldom times done. : 

In theſe days they ſhut up their ſhops, 


and no body do work, nor fell they any 


The pu- 
niſhment 


of whip- 
ping. 


thing until ſun-ſet, which is when they take 
the bodies, after execution done upon them, 
out of the fields for to bury them. And 
from that time they do any buſineſs, and 
do open their ſhops. f 
Alſo theſe judges of reſidence do ſee the 
roll of the thieves which ſtill remain in 
priſon, and in recompence of correct ion 
they command them always to be whipt. 


And they uſe in this caſe ſo much rigour, 


choler and haſte, as they uſe charity and 
clemency with ſuch as they put to death, 
for there is no fact ſo much abhorred as 
that is. The whips they give them are 
moſt cruel, and they give them upon the 
calfs of their legs, their ſhoulders turned 
downward, and their hands tied behind 
them, with canes as broad as a hand, and 
of the thickneſs of one finger, which they 
keep in water, that they may work the 
greater effect, in ſuch ſort, that at the firſt 


Vo L. II. 


pieces of ordnance, 
vhich is a ſign or token that they take out 


; puniſhed. 


ſtroke the blood cometh out; and the exe- 


. cutioners do whip them together, one up- 


on one leg and the other upon the other 
and they do it with ſuch dexterity and cun- 


ning, that of only two ſtripes, I know not 
who is able to ſuffer them; and of fifty or 


ſixty, it happeneth that there die many, be- 
cauſe” their ſinews are all looſed and un- 
done, 

Some Portugueze do affirm, that had 
been in thoſe priſons, that there died every 
year more than two thouſand men of theſe 
whippings, and ſome fell mad of them, 
_ of hunger and cold which they ſuffer- 
ed, | | 

The ſaid judges are preſent when they 
whip them; and all the time that it endur- 
eth, they are occupied in cating and drink- 
ing, and in paſtimes, without any manner 
of grief therefore, and by reaſon it happen- 
eth that ſometimes ſome of theſe lawyers 
being bribed with great gifts and friendſhip, 
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are accuſtomed to ſet at liberty ſome of people hi- 
theſe priſoners, and put others in their red by o- 


places; for there never lacketh ſome miſe- be 
rable people that for a little gain will put th 


themlelyes to ſuffer theſe flrokes, and 

conſent to take upon them the name of the 
offenders; and to remedy this, when the 
offences are grievous, they do ſet down in 
a book, that they have for this purpoſe, the 


ſigns of the face, and the manner of the 


colour and diſpoſition of the offender, and 
they cauſe him to make his firm and ſign, 
that there be not deceit uſed, | 
The puniſhment which they ordinarily 
do uſe to give ſuch as are offenders in ſmall 
cauſes, are whippings few or many accord- 


ing to their fact; and ſome ate put in the 
common ſtreets to be ſhamed, hanging a 


great and ſquare table at their necks, being 
three ſpans broad, or little more, made of 
pieces, and a hole in the midſt which doth 
gird all the neck, wherein are written all 
their faults, and ſo they bring them forth, 
and carry them after this ſort three or four 
days, according to the offences they did. 
Such priſoners as are very poor, and be pri- 
ſoners for grievous offences, and have no 
ſcience how to get their living, they give 
them leave for certain days that they go 


forth of the priſon to aſk alms in the city. 


rs to be 
whipt in 
eir ſtead 


Such as do commit treaſon againſt the king, The pu- 
they burn them, becauſe there ſhall remain niſhment 


no memory of the bones of them that do 
offend in this offence, They that ſin in 


for high 
treaſon, 


adultery ſuffer death: And ſuch as do give for _ 
this liberty to their wives, are grievouſliy © 
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C HAP. XIV. 


Sheweth of the Government and Forefi 


ght which the King hath and doth for 


the Cauſes of his Wars. 


HF ſame care and diligence that this 

mighty prince hath, that there be 

government and juſtice miniſter'd 

rightly in all his realm, the ſelf-ſame care 

and much more hath he in foreſight for 

the cauſes of his wars, that he hath con- 

tinually with thoſe princes which border 

near unto him, and eſpecially that he hath 

with the Tartars : For which cauſe, as it is 

ſaid, there is in every province a preſident, 

and counſellors of war, and general and or- 

i dinary captains, which do raiſe = people, 

e and that do put in practice exerciſe both at 

land. the ſea and land, according to the occaſions 

which are offered. And alſo there are in 

Gariſons the moſt cities, captains and officers, with 

how de- ſoldiers and gariſons, for to keep and de- 

fended. fend them, where they watch and ward 

with all order of ſoldier-like diſcipline night 

and day, and with the ſquadrons which are 

neceſſary aſſiſting at the gates, not letting 

any man come in nor go forth but that he 

is regiſter' d. Theſe gates are opened and 

ſhut with the order and licence of the cap- 

tains, which do ſend to the ſoldiers written 

upon tables white limed, with their firms 

every day, When they ſhut them, they 

put within the joints of them a paper glew- 

ed and ſealed upon with their ſcal, which 

is not taken away until the morning that 

they ſend to them to open them, In all 

the bulwarks wherein is watch kept, there 

do aſſiſt men of authority that do remove 

every quarter the body of the watch, 

which is ordinary ; and the officers are go- 

ing always in ſuch buſineſs as they are ap- 

pointed, with the number of the ſoldiers 

that ſeem good to them in the watch and 
counterwatch, | 

All theſe captains are of the ſame pro- 


vinces, becauſe the love of their country 


may cauſe them to ſerve truly, and cauſe 

them to labour the more to defend them, 

Who per- And becauſe there may be more quietneſs, 
mitted to jt is not permitted that any man ſhall carry 
any weapon to offend, nor to defend, but 
only ſuch as are men of war. And belides 
theſe, there are in the frontier, towns and 
forts which they have in the confines of the 
Lacs, and Bramenes, and Tartares, and 
 Maſfageias, ordinary gariſons for the defence 
of them; and of the number which have 
been ſpoken of, was within the compals of 


two hundred leagues; but this is done with 
advantage, by reaſon that in all parts of 
the country is great habitation,” and having 
captains which do give them aſſaults, they 
come as many to the defence as is Medial, 
until the king come with his great power, 
which he hath always in a readineſs, of 
many footmen and horſemen for his guard 
and majeſty, and to bridle the coming in 
of his enemies. And for this cauſe he is 
always reſident in the city of Pekin, becauſe 
it is a place that ſtandeth moſt commodi- 
ouſly for the ſuccour of all his towns that 
are next bordering upon any foreign 
prince. | 

The people of China are very prompt Theirwar- 
of wit, and ſtout in all the feats that doth like diſpo- 
appertain to the wars. And altho' they on. 
are ſtout men, and of great courage for to 
abide and to give battle to the enemy, yet 
they always uſe ſtrange policies, and all 
kind of fire-works in their battles, both 
by ſea and land, in ſuch ſort that there was ee 
nothing that did cauſe the Portugueze to fore I 
marvel ſo much when they went thither the in Zurope. 
firſt time, as to ſee that they uſed artillery, 
whereof they came to undezſtand that they 
had artillery among them many years be- 
fore it was uſed in Europe; and it appear- 
eth to be ſo, becauſe that in the realm of 
Pegu, whether they came in old time, and 
where in thcir conqueſts and in their fortifi- 
cations, amongſt other things they left their 
artillery, and where there is found at this 
day bells and guns of metal, which they 
made. They uſe alſo of all kind of ar- 
mour, and the moſt principal genclemen of 
the country do carry four ſwords with them, 
and fight with two of them together with 
great cunning, | 

They enter into the wars compaſſed about How they 
with many ſervants and familiar friends, go to war. 
which are footmen, well armed, and very 


- gallant, for it is ſo permitted to all ſoldiers, 


and men of war. And by reaſon this king „re. 


is ſo mighty and rich, they which ſerve arc 
paid at their time without any delay, and 
with great liberality. And all ſuch as ſhew 
themſelves valiant, are highly eſteemed, 
and rewarded with great gifts. The Tar- 
tars, and other enemies which they take 
priſoners in their wars, they uſe them with . 
1 treat their 
no other captivity than to place them to priſoners. 
2 ſerve 
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ſerve for men of war in other frontiers of 
theirs, which do border over againſt other 
princes, and they are paid as he doth pay 
the reſt of his ſubjects, and theſe wear 


certain red hats, and the reſt of their ap- 
parel even after the faſhion of the people 


of China, The faced hats all people do 
wear which are judged for any offence to 
ſerve in any town that doth border over 
againſt any other prince, as thoſe Þ which 
go to Oran, or Melilla, and fo they ſay in 
their judgments that they baniſh them to 
wear red hats. This prince is ſerved with 
ſome ſoldiers which are by nature of the 
high mountains of Ruſſia, which are a free 
people, and live like to the warriors, like to 
the Eſquizaros, which are mighty men, 


and with red hair, and great beards, and 
they wear cut hoſe like to the Tudeſos, and 


broad ſwords, and they are called Alimenes, 


whom ſome do think that they are Almains; 
but if it were ſo, there would have been 
knowledge of this great realm long before. 
Likewiſe he is ſerved of other tall men of 
twelve or thirteen * pawns of height, and 
they do aſſiſt them in the defence of the 


towns: that ſtand in greateſt danger; of 


whom we cannot underſtand of what re- 
gion they are: and they make ſo great ac- 
count of their own wiſdom, after the man- 
ner of the Greeks, that they ſay that they 
are thoſe which have two eyes, and the 
people of Europe but one; and that all the 
reſt of other nations are ſtark blind. 
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F all the accounts I have read con- 
cerning , the policy and government 

of the ancient ſtate of China, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, none has excelled this; or ra- 
ther, that this has been the original and 
pattern from whence all that followed in 
the deſcription of this country did take 
and copy their reſpective narrations, with- 
out ſhewing that. due reſpect to our au- 
thor as they ought to have done in point of 
honour. Nothing can be added to this 
plain account ; yet I preſume, that as that 
empire has changed hands, and received a 
Tartar upon the throne of China ſince this 
accurate deſcription was publiſhed, it will 
be proper and acceptable to the reader to 
add what follows concerning the preſent 
ſtate of the Poli eV and GovERNMENT of 
the Chineze; at the ſame time taking 
leave to inſert ſome particulars by way of 
illuſtration of what our author has more 
conciſely delivered. 
Amongſt the ſeveral models and 
plans of government which the antients 
tramed, we ſhall perhaps meet with none fo 
perfect and exact as is that of the Chineze 
monarchy. The ancient lawgivers of this 
potent empire formed it in their days very 
little different from what it is in ours, 
Other ſtates, according to the common fate 


of the things of this world, are ſenſible of 


the weakneſs of infancy, are born miſhapen 
and imperfect; and, like men, they owe 
their perfection and maturity to time. 

China ſeems more exempted from the 
common laws of nature; and, as tho* God 
himſelf had founded their empire, the plan 
of their government was not a whit leſs 
perfect in its cradle, than it is now after the 
experience and trial of four thouſand years. 
They louk upon a republick to be a mon- 
ſter with many heads, formed by the am- 


+ Por1ug:1exe that are baniſhed for crimes. 


bition, headineſs, and corrupt inclination 
of men in times of publick diſorder and 
confuſion, - 

As they bear an averſion to republican 
government, ſo are they yet more ſet 
againſt tyranny and oppreſſion, which they 
ſay proceeds not from the abſoluteneſs of 
the prince's 2 for they cannot be too 
much their ſubjects maſters; but from the 
prince's own wildneſs, which neither the 
voice of nature, nor the laws of God can 
ever countenance, The Chineze are of opi- 
nion, that the obligation which is laid on 
their kings not to abuſe their power, is ra- 
ther a means to confirm and eſtabliſh them, 


than to occaſion their ruin. 


An unbounded authority which the laws 
give the emperor, and a neceſſity which the 
lame laws lay upon him to uſe that autho- 
rity with moderation and diſcretion, are the 
two props which have for ſo many ages 
ſupported this great fabrick of the Chineze 
monarchy, The firſt principle thereof, 
that is inſtilled into the people, is to reſpect 
their prince with Jo high a veneration as al- 
moſt to adore him. They ſtile him the 
ſon of heaven, and the only maſter of the 
world, His commands are indiſputable; 
his words carry no leſs authority with them 
than if they were oracles: in ſhort, every 
thing that comes from him is ſacred. He 
is ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoken to but on 
the knees, The grandees of the court, the 
princes of the blood, nay, his own bro- 


thers, bow to the ground, not only when 


he is preſent, but even before his throne ; 
and there are ſet days every week or month 
in which the nobility aſſemble, who meet 
in one of the courts of the palace, to ac- 
knowledge the authority of their prince by 
their moſt ſubmiſſive adorations, tho? he 
perhaps be not there in perſon. 

| | When 


* A Pos iungueme meaſure of about nine inches. 


age, was condemned to loo 
the palace gates arpongſt other common 
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When he is ill, eſpecially if dangerouſly 
the palace is full of Mandarines of every 


order, who ſpend night and day in a large 


court, in habits r for the occaſion, to 


expreſs their own grief, and to aſk of hea- 


ven their prince's cure, Rain, ſnow, cold, 
or any other inconveniencies, excuſe them 
not * the performance of this duty ; 
and, as long as the emperor is in pain or 
in danger, any one that ſaw the people 
would think that they fear nothing but the 


_ loſs of him. 


All places in the empire are in his diſpo- 
ſal, he beſtows them on whom he thinks 
fit; and, beſides, he is to be looked upon 
as the diſpoſer of them the more, becauſe 
none of them are ever ſold, Merit, that 
is, honeſty, learning, long experience, and 
eſpecially a grave and ſober behaviour, is 
the only thing conſidered in the condidates, 
and no other conſiderations can lay any 
claim to favour, Neither is this all, that 
he hath the choice of all officers of itate 
but, if he diſlikes their management when 
choſen, he diſmiſſes or changes them with- 
out more ado, A peccadillo has hereto- 
fore been thought enough to render a Man- 
darine incapable of continuing in his place 
and I am told that a governor of one of 
their cities was turned out, becauſe on a 
day of audience his clothes were thought 
too gay to become the gravity of his office; 
the emperor thinking a perſon of that hu- 
mour not fit to fill ſuch a place, or to act as 
4 magiſtrate who repreſents his prince, 

It was diſcovered that three Colavs (who 
are Mandarines, as honourable for their 
places amongſt the Chineze, as our mini- 
{ters of ſtate are amongſt us) had taken 
money underhand for ſome ſervices done 
by them in the execution of their office, 
The emperor, who was informed of it, 
took away their ſalaries immediately, and 
ordered them without farther trouble to re- 
tire, What became of the two firſt, or 


| how they were uſed, I cannot tell; but the 


other, who had a great while been a magi- 
ſtrate, and was as much eſteemed for his 
underſtanding as he was reſpected for his 
after one of 


ſoldiers, in whoſe company he was liſted, 
I ſaw him myſelf one day in this mean 
condition; he was upon duty as a common 


centinel: when I paſſed by him, I bowed 


to him, as indeed every one elſe did; for 
the Chineze (till reſpected in him the ſlender 
remains of that honour which he had juſt 
before poſſeſſed, 


I muſt confeſs, I ſoon left wondering, | 


when I ſaw after what manner even the 
prom of the blood themſelves were uſed. 
ne of them was a mighty lover of ſports, 


2 


eſpecially of cock-ighting (which is an 
uſual 


diverſion in the eaſt, and the obſti- 
nacy of thoſe creatures, which, armed with 
gavelocks, fight till they die with an incre- 


dible ſkill and courage, is very ſurpriſing.) 


The emperor did not think it amiſs that 
this prince ſhould ſpend a few hours in ſuch 
ſort of diverſions, Nevertheleſs, he could 
not bear to ſee him ſpend his whole time in 
things ſo much below his quality, and fo 
unbecoming his years, he therefore told 
him of it; but, finding that this admoni- 
tion did not work with him, the emperor 
reſolved to make an example of him, and 
did therefore declare, that he had forfeited 
his title and honour of prince; he was, 
beſides, deprived of his retinue, his ſalary, 
and his quality, until he ſhould, by ſome 


great and extraordinary action, make it 
appear to the whole kingdom, that he was 


not unworthy of the blood from whence he 
ſprang, 5 55 

The emperor went yet a ſtep farther; for 
perceiving that the number of the princes . 
of the blood was very great, and that the 
ill conduct of many of them might in time 
bring their quality into contempt, he pub- 
liſhed an order, that none ſhould hereafter 
bear that character, without his expreſs 
leave, which he gave to none but to thoſe 
who, by their virtue, underſtanding, and 
diligence in their offices, did very well de- 
ſer ve it. 

You will have a plain proof of the ab- 
ſoluteneſs of the emperor's power, from a 
paſſage which happened in a late war with 
one of the kings of Tartary, The em- 
peror ſent a mighty army under his bro- 
ther's command, to puniſh the vanity and 
raſhneſs of that puny king, who had dared 
to make inroads into the countries of ſeve- 
ral of the allies of the empire. The Tar- 
tar, whoſe warlike troops ſought only an 
opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, ad- 
vanced to engage the imperial army, and 
ſet upon them with ſo much violence and 
vigour, that at laſt, notwithſtanding he 
was ſo much inferior to them in number, 
he beat them from their ground, and forced 
them to retreat in diſorder, 

The emperor's father-in-law, an old Tar- 
tar, well verſed in the trade of war, com- 
manded the artillery, and play'd his part 
ſo well that he was killed at the head of a 
few, yet brave ſoldiers, whom he encou- 
raged as well by his example as by his words; 
but the general was accuſed of flying firſt, 
and drawing by his flight the reſt of the 
army after him. The emperor, who is 
himſelf a man of courage, and an admirer 
of glory, was leſs troubled at the loſs of 
the battle, than he was at that of his bro- 
ther's honour, He ſent for him immedi- 

ately 


— 
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ately to court, to be tried before a couhcil 
of the blood, whom he aſſembled in his 
palace. Nin. N | 1 w 950 TIES oi 
The prince, who was on all other 
counts a perſon of ſingular merit, ſurren- 
dered himſelf with the ſame humility and 
ſubmiſſion as he could have done had he 
been the meaneſt officer in the army, and, 
without ſtaying till ſentence was pro: 
nounced, he condemned himſelf, and on- 
ed that he deſerved death. Mu deſerve it, 
ſaid the emperor, but yourought to recover 
your loft honour, . to ſeek your death in 'the 
midſt of the enemies troops, and not here 
amongſt us in the - midſt of Pekin, where-it 
can only increaſe your diſgrace. '. 8 
At laſt, the «emperor was inclinable to 
pardon him; but the princes, who thought 
themſelves in ſome meaſure diſgraced" by 
this action, earneſtly begged of the empe- 
ror to uſe the utmoſt of his power to pu- 
niſh him; and his uncle, who aſſiſted at 
the council, treated him with ſo much 
ſcorn and contempt, that amongſt us ſuch 
uſage would afflict any gentleman ſo ſenſibly 
as to go near to break his heart. 
The emperor, who has power over the 
lives of the princes of the blood, can cer - 
tainly diſpoſe of his other ſubjects: The 
laws make him ſo far maſter of their. lives, 
that neither viceroy, nor parliaments, nor 
any other ſovereign court throughout the 
whole empire, can execute any criminal 
without expreſs order from court. They 
are arraigned and tried up and down in the 
ſeveral provinces, but the ſentence is always 
preſented to the emperor, who either con- 
firms it or rejects it as he pleaſes; moſt an 
end he agrees to it, but he very often cuts 
off part of the ſentence, and makes it lefs 
1 I ne 
Altho' every one be perfect maſter of his 
eſtate, and enjoys his lands free from diſtur- 
bance and moleſtation; the emperor can 
nevertheleſs lay what taxes he thinks fit up- 
on his ſubjects, to ſupply the preſſing 
wants, and relieve the neceſſities of the 
ſtate. This power indeed he ſeldom makes 
uſe of, whether it be that the ſtanding re- 
yenue and ordinary taxes are ſufficient to 
maintain a war ahroad; or whether it be 
that in a civil war they are unwilling to run 
the hazard of provoking their ſubjects too 
much, by laying too great a load on them. 
They have likewiſe a cuſtom of exempting 
every year one or two provinces from bear- 
ing their proportion in the tax, eſpecially 
if any one of them have ſuffered thro" the 
ſickneſs of the people, or if the lands, thro? 
unſeaſonable weather, have not yielded fo 
good an increaſe as uſual. Wine 
It is true, that the ſubſidies, which the 
laws grant, are ſo conſiderable, that, were 
the Chineze leſs induſtrious, or their lands 
Vol. II. | 
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Jes fruitful, this empire, like the reſt of 


the Indian kingdoms, : would be only a ſo- 


ciety of poor and miſerable wretches. It 


is this ptodigious income that makes the 
prince ſo powerful, and that enables him, 
at an hour's warning, to raiſe a potent and 


a numerous atmy to keep his people in 


obedience. W | | 


It is very difficult, to reckon. what the 


revenue of this empire amounts to; becauſe, 
beſides the money that is raiſed in ſpecie, 
vaſt ſums are paid in in gods. After the 
beſt examination, both from the officers 
and from their books, I believe the trea- 
ſury receives in money about 22,000,000 
of Chiueze crowns, Which the Portugyeze 
call Tatls,, each of which in our money 
comes to abour ſix ſhillings,” But che rice, 
corn, ſalt; ſilks, - cloths, varniſh, and a 
hundred other commodities which they pay 
in kind, together with the cuſtoms and 
forfeited eſtates, amount to more than 
50, ooo, ooo of the Chinese crowns, So 
that, after having allowed for the goods 
received into the treaſury their value in 
ſilver, and having made the neareſt and 
moſt exact calculation poſſible, I find the 
ordinary revenues of the emperor to amount 
in our money to 21,600,000 J. at leaſt. 

The right of making peace and war is 


the emperor's, he may. make treaties on 
what conditions he pleaſes, provided they 


be not ſuch as are diſhonourable to the 
kingdom. As for the judgments which he 
himſelf paſſes, they are irrevocable, and, 


to have them put in execution; he need 


only ſend them to his ſovereign courts or 
viceroys, who dare not in the leaſt delay 
regiſtering and publiſhing them. When, 
on the other hand, the ſentences pronoun- 
ced by their parliaments or other magi- 
ſtrates, are no ways obligatory till approvel 
and confirmed by the emperor. 
Another inſtance of his ſupreme autho- 
rity is this, that he has the liberty of ma- 
king choice of his ſucceſſor, which he may 


not only chuſe from the royal family, but 


from amongſt his other ſobjects. For 


ſome of theſe emperors finding none of 


their family, tho? numerous, able to ſup- 


port the weight of a crown, chuſe for their 
ſucceſſors 


and admirable for their underſtanding. If, 
© ſaid they, a lofty title could create merit jn 
© thoſe who had it not before, we ſhould 
+ indeed injure our children in excluding 
them from the crown: But ſince it ſerves 
only to publiſn and ſpread their defects 


more abroad, we think ourſolves oblig- 


ed, by the kindneſs and tenderneſs which 
* we bear to chem, to keep them from that 
* ſhame and diſgrace which a crown would 
* neceſſarily expoſe them to. 1 


How- 


perſons mean as to their birth 
and fortunes, but emirent for their virtue, 


— 
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|» However, examples of this nature have 


been very ſeldom known, for the empe- 
rors, for many ages, have bounded their 
choice within the compaſs of their own 
families z yet they do not always chuſe the 
eldeſt. He who now. reigns with ſo much 
wiſdom, was a younger brother, and ſees 
his elder brother as dutiful, and free from 
ambition as the meaneſt of his ſubjects, 

The emperor, after he has made choice 
of, and publickly owned who ' ſhall be 
his ſucceſſor, may afterwards exclude him, 
and renew his choice; but not unleſs he 
have very reaſon for doing ſo, nor 
unleſs the ſovereign courts of Pekin do in 
a manner give their conſent to it. The 
grave itſelf cannot put an end to his 
power over his ſubjects, which is exerciſed 
even over the dead, whom he either diſ- 
graces or honours (as much as if they 
were alive) when he hath a mind either 
to reward or puniſh themſelves or their fa- 
milies. He makes ſome after their deceaſe, 
dukes, others counts, and confers u 

them ſeveral other titles, which our Jan- 
guage knows no name for, He may ca- 
nonize them as ſaints, or, as they ſpeak, 
may make them naked ſpirits. Sometimes 
he builds them temples, and if their mi- 
niſtry hath been very beneficial, or their 


virtues very eminent, he commands the 


ple to honour them as gods. Paganiſm 
bach for many ages authoriſed and coun- 
tenanced this abuſe of religion; yet this 
reparation religion has from the empire of 
China for the fore- mentioned injury, that 
ever ſince the foundation of this empire, the 
emperor has been always look*d upon as the 
chief prieſt and principal ſervant of reli- 
gion; for there are ſome ceremonies, and 
publick ſacrifices, which he alone is thought 
worthy to offer up to the great Creator of 
Heaven. L 
he emperor hath power to change the 
Aigure and character of their letters, to abo- 
liſh any characters already received, or to 


formany new one, He may likewiſe Per 
the names of provinces, of cities, of fa- 
milies; he may likewiſe forbid the uſing 


of any expreſſion, or manner of ſpeaking z 
he may forbid the uſe of ſome expreſſions, 
which are generally received, and may 
bring into uſe and practice thoſe ways of 
ſpeaking, which have been look'd upon 
as ' obſolete and uncouth, and this either 
in common diſcourſe or in writing. 
One would imagine that this unlimit- 
ed power ſhould often occaſion very un- 
fortunate events in the government, and 


indeed ſometimes it hath, as nothing in 


this world is without its alloy of inconve- 
nience, Yet ſo many are the proviſions, 
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choſen for this a 


and ſo wiſe the precautions which the laws 
have pre ſcribed to prevent them, that a 
prince muſt be wholly inſenſible of his 
own reputation, and even intereſt, as well 
as of the publick good, who continue 
long in the abuſe of his authority. 
For, if he hath any regard for his repu- 
tation, there are three things which will 
prevail with him to govern by juſtice and 
not paſſion / n 

- Firft, the old la w- givers have from the 
firſt foundation of the government, made 
this a ſtanding maxim, that kings are 
properly the fathers of their people, and 
not maſters placed in the throne only to 
be ſerved by ſlaves. Wherefore it is that 
in all ages their emperor 4s called Grand- 


father, and of all his titles of honour, 


there is none which he likes to be call'd 
by ſo well as this. * 7 of 

Secondly, every Mandarine may tell the 
emperor of his faults, provided it be in 
ſuch a ſubmiſſive manner, as is agreeable 
to that veneration and profound reſpect 
which is due to him. The manner they 
uſually take to bring it about is this: The 
— who perceives any thing in the 
emperor's management diſagreeable to 
their conſtitution or laws, draws up a re- 
queſt, in which, after having ſet forth the 
reſpect, which he bears towards his im- 
perial majeſty, he moſt humbly prays his 
prince, that he will pleaſe to refle&t upon 
the ancient laws and good example of thoſe 
holy princes his predeceſſors; afterwards 
he takes notice, wherein he apprehends, 
that his prince hath deviated from them. 

This requeſt lies upon a table, among 
many other petitions which are daily pre- 
ſented, and which the emperor is obliged 
to read; if he does not hereupon change 
his conduct, he is put in mind of it a- 
gain, as often as the Mandarine hath 
zeal and courage to do it, for they had 
need of a great deal of both who dare 
venture thus to expoſe themſelves to their 
prince's indignation. | 

This method hath been practiſed for a 
long time in China, and their hiſtories - 
take notice, that no means has been found 
ſo powerful as this to pblige their empe- 


-rors, when they act amiſs, to return to 


their duty, altho* this means proves often 
dangerous to thoſe particular perſons who 
make uſe of it, | | 
Thirdly, if their princes have any re- 
gard for their reputation, the manner in 
which their hiſtories are wrote, is alone 
ſufficient to keep them within bounds. A 
certain number of men, who for their 
learning and 2 are purpoſely 
air, remark with all the 


. Tue. 
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exactneſs poſſible, not only all their prince's 


actions, but alſo his words ; each of theſe 
perſons by himſelf, and without commu- 
' nication of the others, as things fall out, 


ſets them down in a looſe paper, and puts 
theſe papers through a chink into an of- 


fice ſet apart for this purpoſe. In theſe. 
pers both the emperor's virtues and 


| faults are ſet down with the ſame liberty 


and impartiality, Such a day, fay they, 
the 14 behaviour was unſeaſonablie and 


intemperate, be {ome afler a manner which 
did not become his 

which he inflifted on ſuch an officer was 
rather effet of his paſſion, than the reſult 
of his juſtice. In ſuch an affair he ftopp'd 
the ſword of juſtice, and partially abroga- 


ted the ſentence paſſed by the magiſtrates. 


Or elſe, He entered courageouſly into a 
war for the defence of his people, and for 
the maintenance of the hanour of his king- 
dom. Alt ſuch a time he made an honoura- 
ble peace, He gave ſuch and ſuch marks of 
his love to his people. Notwithſtanding the 
commendations given him by his flatterers, he 
was not puffed up, but behaved himſelf mo- 
deſtly, his words were tempered with all the 
feveetneſs and humility poſſible ;, which made 
him more loved and admired by his court 
than ever. And in this manner they ſet 
down every thing that occurs in his admi- 

niſtration. | 
But that neirher fear on the one ſide, 
nor hope on the other, may byaſs theſe men 
to a partiality in the account they give of 
cheir prince, this office is never opened 
during that prince's life, or while any of 
his family fic in the throne, When the 
crown goes in another line, which often 
happens, all theſe looſe memoirs are ga- 
thered together, and, after they have com- 
| pared them, to come to the more certain 
Lnowiedee of the truth, they from 
them compoſe the hiſtory of that emperor, 
to propoſe him as an example to poſterity if 
he have acted wiſely, or to expoſe him to 
the common cenſure and odium of the 
people, if he have been negligent of his 
own duty, and his peoples good, When 
a prince Mb honour and glory, and fees 
that it is not in the power of flattery and 
impoſture to perſuade the people to give it 
him, he will then be circumſpect and cau- 
tious how he behaves himſelf during the 
whole reign. 1 6g | 
This is the ordinary form of govern- 
ment which the laws preſcribe. The em- 
peror hath two ſovereign councils; the 
one is called the extraordinary council, 
and is compoſed of princes of the blood 
only; the other, called the council in or- 
dinary, has, beſides the princes, ſeveral 
miniſtets of ſtare, named Colaos, admitted 
into it. Theſe are they who examine all 
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the affairs of ſtate, and make their report 
to the emperor, from whom they have their 


final determination. Beſides theſe there 


are at Pekin ſix ſovereign courts, whoſe - 
authority extends over all the provinces of 
China; each of theſe courts have their 
different matters aſſigned to them, of 
which they are to take cogniſance; the 


names of them, and what is committed 
to their judgment, are as follows: 


The court called Lipou, preſides over 


all the Mamarines, and does give them, 
and take away from them their offices. 
That called Houpou looks after the trea- 


ſury, and takes care of raiſing che taxes. 


That called Lipou is to look after the 


ancient cuſtoms; to this court is alſo com- 
muted the care of religion, of ſciences 
and arts, and of foreign affairs. That 
called Pimpou has charge over the ſoldiery 
and its officers, That called Himpou takes 


cogniſance of all criminals. That called 
Compou looks after all publick buildings, 


and all the emperor's houſes and palaces, 


Each of theſe courts is divided in ſeyeral 
offices, ſome of them into fifteen ; the 
principal of which offices is managed by the 
preſident and two aſſiſtants, who have the 


final inſpection into thoſe things which 


come under the notice of that court; the 


reſt are under-offices, and conſiſt of a pre- 
ſident and ſeveral counſellors, all of which 


are ſubject to the preſident of the principal 
office, from whom there is no appeal. 


But becauſe it is the emperor's intereſt 


to keep ſuch conſiderable bodies as theſe 
lo far under, as that it may not lie in their 


power to weaken the emperor's authority, 


or to enterprize any thing againſt the ſtate, 
care is taken, that though each of theſe 
ſix courts have their particular charges of 


which they are conſtituted ſole judges, 


yet no conſiderable thing can be brought 
to perfection and maturity without the 
Joint help and mutual concurrence of 
all theſe courts. I explain myſelf by the 
inſtance of war ; the number of the troops, 
the quality of their officers, the march of 


their armies, are provided for by the 


fourth courc, but the money to pay them 
muſt be had from the ſecond ; ſo that 
ſcarce any one thing of conſequence to the 
ſtate can be promoted without the inſpec- 
tion of many, and ofcentimes of all the 
Mandarines, | 


The ſecond means uſed by the emperor, 


for this purpoſe, is to place an officer in 


each of theſe courts, who has an eye to all 
their proceedings. He is not, its true, of 


the council, yet he is preſent at all their 


aſſembles, and informed of all their pro- 
ccedings z we may call this officer an in- 
ſpector. He either privately advertiſes the 
court, or elſe openly accuſes the Manda- 
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rines of the faults which they commit in 
their private capacities, as well as of thoſe ' 


which they commit in the execution of 


their office, He obſerves their actions, 
their behaviour, and even their words, ſo 
that nothing eſcapes his notice. I am toſd, 


1 
: 


g 


that he who once undertakes this employ, 


* 


can never quit it ſor any other, that ſo tlie 


hopes of à better preferment may never 


tempt him to be partial to any one, nor 
the fear of loſing his place frighten him 
miſbehave 


from aceuſing of thoſe w 


themſelves. Of theſe officers, whom they 


call Colis, even the princes of the blood 
—;ͤðꝛ»— en, 
As for the provinces, they are under 


the immediate inſpection of two ſorts of 


viceroys. One ſort has the government 
of one province only. Thus there is one pe 
viceroy at Pekin, at Canton, or at Nantim, 
or in any other town but a little diſtant 
from the chief city of the province, Be- 
ſides this, theſe provinees are under the 
6 who are 
called T/ſounto, and have under their ju- 
ſometimes 
four provinces. There is no prince in Eu- 
rope, whoſe dominions are of ſo large ex- 


government of other vice 


riſdiction two, or three, nay 


tent as is the 888 of theſe general 
officers z yet great ſoever their au- 


chority may ſeem to be, they do in ao 


wiſe diminiſh that of the particular vice- 


roys 3 and each of theſe two viceroys have 
their particular right ſo well ſettled and 


adjuſted, that they never claſh or contend 
with each other in their adminiſtrations, 


Theſe have all of them in their ſeveral 
lordſhi 


many courts, of the ſame na- 
ture with thoſe of Pekin already deſcribed, 
but are ſubordinate to them, ſo that from 
theſe they appeal to them: There are be- 
ſides theſe ſeveral other inferior offices for 


the preparing buſineſs, or for finiſhing it, 
to the extent of their commiſ- 
here are three ſorts of towns, 
each of which have their particular go- 


accordin 
ſions, 


vernor, and a great number of Mandarines 


who adminiſter juſtice z amongſt which 
cities there is this difference, that thoſe of 
the third ſort or rank, are ſubordinate to 
thoſe of the ſecond, as thoſe of the ſecond ' 


are to them of the firſt; theſe of che firſt 


rank are ſubject to the juriſdiction of the 
general officers of the capital cities, ac- 
cording, as the nature of things requires, 


and all the judges, be their quality what 
it will in the civil government, have their 


dependance on the viceroy, in whom re- 


ſides the imperial aurhority. He, from 


time to time, convenes the principal Mau- 


darines of his province, to take cogniſance 


of the good or bad qualities of the 


vernors, lieutenants, and even inferior 
officers ; he ſends private diſpatches to 


court, to inform the empetor who miſbe- 
have themſelves, who are either therefore 
deprived of their offices, or elſe cited to 


appear and offer what they have to ſay 
ii 


in their juſtification. | 

On the other hand, the vieeroy*spower 
is counterpoiſed by that of the great Man- 
darines, who are about him, and who may 
accuſe him when they are ſatisfied that it 
is neceſſary for the publick good. But 
that which principally keeps him upon his 
guard is, that the people when evil in- 
treated or oppreſſed by him, may peti- 
tion the emperor in. perſon ſor his rẽmo- 


-— 


val, and that another may be ordered 


them. The leaſt inſurrection or diſturb- 
ance is laid at his door, which, if it conti- 
nues three days, he muſt anſwer for at his 
ril. It is his fault, ſay the Jaws, if diſ- 
turbances ſpring up in his family, that is, 
in the provihce over which he has the 
charge. He ought to regulate the con- 
duct of the Mandarines under him, that ſo 
the people may not ſuffer by their ill ma- 
nagement. When people like their ma- 
ſters, they do not deſire to change them; 
and when the yoke is eaſy, it is a pleaſure 
to bear it. | 0 . 
But becauſe private perſons cannot eaſily 
come at the court, and becauſe the juſt 
complaints of his people cannot always 
reach the ears of their prince, (eſpecially in 


China, where the governors eaſily corrupt 


with bribes the general officers, and they 
the ſupreme courts) the emperor diſperſes 


up and down ſecret ſpies, perſons of known 


wiſdom and reputation; theſe in every 

ovince, by their cunning management, 
inform themſelves from the country-men, 
tradſemen, or others, after what manner 
the Mandarines behave themſelves in the 
execution of their offices, When from 
their private, but certain informations, or 
rather by the publick voice, which ſel- 
dom impoſes on us, they are acquainted 
with any diſorder,” then they publickly 
own their commiſſion from the emperor ; 
— take up thoſe criminal Mandarines, 
and manage the cauſe againſt them, This 


heretofore kept all the judges to their 


duty; but, ſince the Tayrtars have been 
maſters of China, theſe officers have been 
laid aſide ; inaſmuch as ſome of them a- 
buſed their commiſſion, enriching them- 
ſelves, by taking money of the guilty to 
conceal their faults, and of the innocent, 
whom they threatened to accuſe as crimi- 
nal. Nevertheleſs, that ſo uſeful a means 
of keeping the magiſtrates to their duty 


may not be loſt, the emperor himſelf, who 


has a tender love for his ſubjects, hath 
thought it his duty to viſit in perſon each 
vince, and to hear himſelf the com- 
plaints of his people; which he performs 
I, ; with. 
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with ſuch adiligence, as makes him the ter- 

ror of his Ma 
| le. Amongſt the great variety of 
accidents, which have happened to him 
during thoſe his progreſſes, they report, 
that being once ſeparated from his at- 
tendants, he ſaw an old man weeping bit- 
terly, of whom he enquired what was the 
occaſion of his tears. Sir, ſaid the old 
© man, who did not know to whom be ſpoke, 
© I had but one ſon, who was the comfort 
of my life, and on whom lay the care 
of my whole family; a Mandarine of 
_ © Tartary has deprived me of him; which 
© hath made me helpleſs at preſent, and 
vill make me ſo as long as I live; for 
. © how can I, who am ſo poor and friend- 
© leſs, oblige ſo great a man as he, to make 
me reſtitution?? That's not ſo dif- 
„ ficult as you imagine, ſaid the emperor, 
get up behind me, and direct me to his 
* houſe, who has done you this wrong.“ 
The good man complied without any ce- 
remony, and in two hours time they both 
got to the Mandarine's houſe, who little 
expected ſo extraordinary a viſit, In the 
interim, the guards, and a great company 
of lords, after a great deal of ſearch made, 


came thither; ſome of which attended with- 


out, others entered with the emperor, not 
knowing what the buſineſs was which 
brought him there, Where the emperor 
having convicted the Mandarine of the 
violence of which he was accuſed, con- 
demned him on the ſpot to death; aſter- 
wards turning round to the afflicted father, 
who had loſt his ſon: To make you 
© a good recompence for your loſs, ſays 
* be, aſter a grave and ſerious manner, 1 
give you the office of the criminal who 
© 1s juſt now dead; but take care to ex- 
ecute it with equity, and let his puniſh- 
* men, as well as his crime, prove for 
* your advantage, for fear leſt you in 
* your turn, are made an example to o- 
ther... ee 
They have ſtill a farther means to oblige 
the viceroys and other governors, to a 
ſtrict care of their charge, which expedient 
I do not believe any government or king- 
dom, tho' never ſo ſevere, did ever yet 
make uſe of. It is this, every governor is 
obliged from time to time with all 
humility and ſincerity, to own and ac- 
knowledge the ſecret or publick faults com- 
mitted by himſelf, in his - adminiſtration, 
and to ſend the account in writing up to 
court, This is a more trouble ſome buſi- 


neſs to comply with, than any one e 
40 


imagines, for on one ſide it is an unea 
thing to accuſe ourſelves of thoſe things 
which we know will be puniſhed by the 
| emperor, tho* mildly. On the other ſide, 

it is more dangerous to diſſemble them; 
Vol. II. 


ines, and the delight of his 


for if by chance they are accuſed of them 
in the inſpe&or's adveftiſement, the leaſt 
fault which the Mandarine ſhall have con- 
cealed, will be big enough to turn him 
out of his miniſtry. So that the beſt way 
is to make a ſincere confeſſion of one's 
faults, and to purchaſe a pardon for them 
by money, which in China has the virtue 
of blotting out all crimes,” which! remed 
notwithſtanding is no ſmall puniſhment for 
a Chineze ; the fear of ſuch a punifhment 
makes him oftentimes exceeding 'circum- 
ſpect and careful, and ſometimes even vir- 
tuous againſt his own inclinations. 
After theſe proviſions,” which the law 
makes, as 1 have ſaid, they give the fol- 
lowing directions how to proceed in the 
buſineſs of puniſhing criminals. There is 
no need of having a warrant to carry them 
before the magiſtrate, nor that the magi- 
ſtrate ſhould ſir in a court of juſtice to 
hear the accuſation and plea of the cri- 
minal. Such formalities as theſe are not 
inſiſted on there. Wherever the magi- 
ſtrate ſees a fault, there he has power to 
pert it on the ſpot, be it in the ſtreet, 
n the highway, or in a private houſe, it is 
all one; he may take up a gameſter, a 
rook, or a debauchee, and without more 
formalities, he orders ſome of his atten- 
dants to give him twenty or thirty ſtripes; 
after which, as tho' nothing extraordinary 
had happen'd, he goes on his journey 
without any concetnment. Notwithſtand- 
ing this puniſhment, the perſon damaged, 
may accuſe the ſame criminal again in a 
ſuperior court, where he is tried, the -re- 
ſult of which is uſually a farther puniſh- 
ment 5171 ne 14 2911175 4 
Farther, the plaintiff may in common 
caſes bring his action in a higher magi- 
ſtrate's court, even before it has been 
pleaded in an inferior court. I mean an 
inhabitant of a town of the firſt rank, 
may forthwith apply himſelf to the go- 
vernor of the capital city of the province, 
or even to the viceroy, without having it 
examined before the governor of his own 
town; and when it once comes before à 
ſuperior judge, the inferior ones may not 
take cogniſance of it, unleſs it be deputed td 


them by thoſe ſuperior judges, as it often is. 


When the cauſe is of great conſequence, 
there lies an appeal from the viceroy to 
one of the ſupreme courts at Pekin, ac- 
cording to the nature of the affair, where 
the cauſe is examined in one of the under- 
offices, who make their pore to the pre- 
ſident of the ſupreme office, who gives 
ſentence after he has adviſed with his aſ- 
ſiſtants, and communicated his opinion'to 
the Colaos, who carry it to the emperor. 
Sometimes the emperor” deſires better in- 
formation, — gives ſencetice on 
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the ſpot, and in his name the ſupreme court 
makes a brief of the ſentence, and ſends 
viceroys for them to put it in exe- 
cution. A ſentence pronounced in this 
manner is irrevocable, they call it the holy 
commandment; that is to ſay, the com- 
mandment which is without defect or par- 


tiality. 


f * 
The principal maxims of their policy, 
are, | 
Firſt, Never to give any one an office in 
his own province, and that for two reaſons 
becauſe, firſt, a Mandarine of ordinary pa- 


rentage is uſually deſpiſed by thoſe who 
know his family. 


Secondly, becauſe be- 
ing brought into favour and repute, by the 
* number of his kindred and friends, 


he might be enabled either to make or to 


ſupport a rebellion, or at leaſt it would be 
very difficult for him to execute juſtice with 
an univerſal impartiality, if | 
The ſecond maxim is, to retain at court 
the children of the Mandarines employed 
in the moſt conſiderable offices in the pro- 
vince, under pretence. indeed of educating 
them well, but, in reality, keeping them 
as hoſtages, leſt their fathers ſhould fall 
from that duty which they owe the em- 
ror. MR Fn 
The third maxim is, that when one goes 
to law, ſuch a commiſlary is made uſe of as 
the emperor pleaſes to name, unleſs the of- 
fice or quality of the criminal gives him the 
liberty to refuſe him, If the emperor diſ- 
likes the firſt ſentence, he may commiſſion 
new judges to re-examine it until the ſen- 
tence be agreeable to his mind; for, other- 
wiſe, it would be in the power of money 
or artifice, to ſave a man. whoſe life would 
be noxious to the good of the ſtate. On 
the other ſide, ſay they, we need not fear 
the prince's paſſion, who, if he have a mind 
to take off a good man, may find ways 
enough to do it, without going ſo openly 
about it. But it is but fitting that there 
ſhould be a means efficacious enough to rid 
the empire of an ill man, | 
The fourth maxim of policy is, never 
to ſell any place, but to beſtow it always 
upon meritz that is, to thoſe of good 
life, and who by a diligent ſtudy have. ac- 
quainted themſelves with the laws and cu- 
oms of their country. To this end, in- 
formations are exhibited of the life and 
manners of the candidate, eſpecially when 
a Mandarine is removed from an inferior 


to a ſuperior office z as for their underſtand- 


ing the laws, they undergo ſo many exa- 
minations and trials of it, that it is impoſ- 


_ ſible for an ignoramus to be thought under- 
Handings ſo ſevere are the meaſures which 
, they e. | 


When they reſolve to ſet a child apart 


for learning, they put him to a maſter, for 


commiſſary lent by 


the towns of China are full of | ſchools, 
where reading and writing ate taught, 
which, to learn well, will take up ſome 
years. When the youth has made a pretty 


good progreſs in this, he is preſented to a 


Mandarine of the lower order to be exa- 
mined. If he writes a good hand, and 
makes their characters handſomely, he is 
admitted among thoſe who apply them- 
ſelves to the knowledge of 8, and en- 
deavour to obtain a degree; of which 
there are three ſorts, which anſwer to our 
batchelor, maſter of arts, and doctor. As 
the fortunes of the Chineze do wholly de- 

nd upon their capacity and underſtand- 
ing, ſo they ſpend their whole life in ſtudy, 
They ſay by heart all their ſtaple books 
with a wonderful alacrityz they make com- 
ments on their laws; compoſition, elo- 
quence, imitation and knowledge of their 
ancient doctors, and the delicacy and po- 
liteneſs of the modern ones, from ſix to 
ſixty, are their conſtant employ, In ſome, 
the quickneſs and readineſs of wit ſaves 
them a great deal of labour, for ſome 
have been doctors at an age when others 
can write but indifferently; but theſe are 
heroes amongſt the Chineze, of which one 
in an age is enough. 5 

The examinations are ſtrict, maſters of 
arts are created by the principal Mandarines 
of the province; batchelors, by thoſe 
Mandarines aſſiſted by a commiſſary from 
court; as for the doors, they com- 
mence only at Pekin: but becauſe ſome 
of them, who deſerve this degree, have 
not wherewith to defray ſo expenſive a 
journey, what is neceſſary for it is beſtow- 
ed on. them gratis, that fo poverty may 


not deprive the ſtate of the ſervice of thoſe 


men who may prove uſeful and beneficial 
to it. | LOS N -) 
Every one's character is taken from his 
ability to invent or compoſe, For this 
purpoſe the candidates are ſhut up in a cloſe 
room, without books, without any other 
r than what is neceſſary for them to 
write on. All the while they are forbidden 
all manner of correſpondents; at the doors 
are placed by the Mandarines guards, whoſe 
fidelity no bribes can corrupt. The ſecond 
examination is yet more ſtrict, for, leſt the 
; the court ſhould him- 
ſelf be byaſſed thro' favour or the hopes of 
gain, he is not ſuffered to ſee or ſpeak 
with any perſon till the examination is 
Over. Sri 77 1 (4 | | 
In creating the doctors, the emperor 
often engages himſelf ; the preſent emperor 
is. more feared by the candidates than any 
of the other poſers, not only for his nice 
exactneſs and rigorous, juſtice, but for his 
extraorinary abilities in judging of any 


thing olf this nature. When the doctors 
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are named, they are preſented to him; to gers to have any ſhare in their adminiſtc - 


three principal of which he gives garlands * 


of flowers, or any other mark of honour, 
to diſtingaiſh them from the reſt ; ſome of 
them likewiſe he chuſes for members of 
his royal academy, from whence they ne- 
ver remove, unleſs into poſts of the great- 
eft conſideration and credit in the king- 
dom. 8 . 
The great number of preſents, which 
they receive from their kindred and friends, 
keeps the doctors from being poor. Every 
one hopes to make ſome advantage from 
his friendſhip ; but, leſt high promotion 
ſhould make them negligent, and fir looſe 
to their ſtudies, they ſtill undergo ſeveral 
examinations, where, if they appear to 
have been negligent, they certainly 'meet 
with ſeverity and reproof ; whereas, if they 
have ſtill continued to forward and im- 
prove their ſtudies, they meet with a ſuit- 
able encouragement and reward. 

No ſmall ſhare of the publick good is 
owing to this principle of policy. The 
. youths, whom idleneſs and ſloth never fail 
to corrupt, are by this conſtant employ- 
ment diverted from il] courſes ; they have 
ſcarce time enough to follow their looſe 1n- 
clinations. Secondly, ſtudy forms and po- 

liſnes their wits. People, who never Engage 
in arts and ſciences, are always blockiſh 
and ſtupid, Thirdly, all offices are filled 
by able men, and, if they can't prevent 
that injuſtice which proceeds from the cove- 
touſneſs and corrupt affections of officers, 
at leaſt, they will take care to hinder that 
which ariſes from ignorance and immora- 
lity. Fourthly, ſince the places are given, 
the emperor may with greater juſtice turn 
cout thoſe officers whom he ſhall find unde- 
ſerving. We oughtindeed to puniſh every 
offender; yet, it would be natural to bear 
with a Mandarine who is negligent of his 
office for want of underſtanding or miſap- 
plication, who is too mild or over ſevere, 
if taking away his place would ruin his 
family, whoſe whole fortune, it may be, 
was laid out in the purchaſe of it; when as, 
if a place be diſpos'd only by donation, the 
prince who gave it may eaſily, without an 
diſturbance, take it 
another with it. 
Laſtly, no fees are paid for the admini- 


{tration of juſtice, The judge, whoſe of- 


fice colt him nothing, and who has his 
ſalary. ſtated, can require nothing of the 
parties at Jaw, z which impowers every poor 
man to proſecute his own rights, and frees 
him from being oppreſſed by the opulence 
of his adverſary, who can't be brought to 
do juſtly and reaſonably, becauſe the other 


has not money. 


* 


The Chineze have eſtabliſhed this as a | 


fifth maxim of policy, never to ſuffer ſtran- 


from one and gratify | 


tion; the ſmall eſteem they bear them, 
makes the Chineze uſe them lo coarſely. They 
fancy, that a mixture of natives and fo- 
reigners would bring them to, contempt, 
and occaſion novght but corruption and diſ- 
order. From thence alſo would i pring par- 
ticular grudges, making parties, and at 
laſt rebellions: For difference of people ne- 
languages, humour and religion. #8 
Their ſixth maxim 1s, «RT 


t 


ceſſarily ſuppoſes difference of cuſtoms, 


% 


13 


never hereditary, neither is there any di- 


ſtinction between the qualities of people, 
ſaving what the offices which they execute 
makes; ſo that, excepting the family of 
Confucius, the whole kingdom is divided 
into magiſtracy and commonalty. There 
are no lands but what are held by ſoccage 
tenure, not even thoſe lands which are * 
ſtined for the Bonzes, or which, belong to 
the temples of the idols; ſo that their gods, 
as well as men, are ſuhjected to the ſtate, 
and are obliged by taxes and contributiohs 


to acknowledge the emperor's ſupremacy. 


When a viceroy or governor of a province 
is dead, his. children, as well as others, 
have their fortunes to make; and if they 
inherit not their father's virtue and inge- 
nuity, his name which they bear, be it 
at) ſo famous, gives them no quality 
8 |. SS 

The advantages which the ſtate makes 
of this maxim are, firſt, trading is in a 


more flourithing condition, which the la- 


zineſs of the nobility is the likelieſt means 
to ruin. Secondly, the emperor's revenues 
are increaſed by it, hecauſe no eſtates are 


tax-free, In towns which pay poll- money, 


no perſon is exempt. Thirdly, by this 
means families are hindered from ingratiat- 
ing themſelves with the populace, and ſo 
kept from eſtabliſhing themſelves ſo far in 
the people's favour, that it would be a dif- 


ficulty to the prince himſelf to keep them 

Laſtly, it is a received 
opinion among the Chineze, that if an em- 
peror would be obey'd, he. muſt lay his 


within bounds, 


commands upon his ſubjects, and not upon 
ſo many little kings. | 


1 


: 


Their ſeventh principle of policy is, to 
keep up in peace as well as war great ar- 
mies, as well to maintain a credit and re- 
ſpect from the neighbours, as to ſtifle, or 


rather e diſturbance or inſurrec- 


tion which may happen at home. Here- 
tofore a million of ſoldiers were ſet to guard 
their great wall. A leſs number than that 
alſo, to gariſon their frontiers. and great 
towns, would have been too little. Now 


they think it enough to keep gariſons in 


their moſt important towns. 
Beſides theſe ſtanding forces, there are 
fifreen or twenty thouland men in each 
province, 


N 
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their iſlands, eſpec 


% 


province, under the command of private 
officers ; they have alſo ſoldiers to keep 
ially Haynan and Formo- 


Ja, The horſe-guards of Pekin are above 


an hundred and ſixty thouſand ; ſo that, I 


believe, in the greateſt and ſecureſt peace, 


the emperor has in pay and at muſter no 


leſs than fifty hundred thouſand effective 
men, all armed according to the cuſtom of 
'the country with ſcymeters and darts, They 
have but a very ſmall infantry, and of thoſe 
which they have there, there are no pike- 
men, and very few muſqueteers. 
Their ſoldiers are very graceful, and 
pretty well diſciplin'd; for the Tartars 
"have almoſt degenerated into Chineze, and 
the Chineze continue as they always were, 
ſoft, effeminate, enemies of labour, better 
at making an handſome figure at muſter, 
or in a march, than at behaving themſelves 
gallantly in an action. The Tartars begin 
with heat and briſkneſs, and if they can 
make their enemies give ground in the be- 
ginning, then they can make their advan- 
tage of it, otherwiſe they are unable to 
continue an attack a good while, or to 
bear up Wi. againſt one, eſpecially if made 
in order and with vigour, 
The eighth maxim is concerning their 
rewards and puniſhments, Great men, 
who have faithfully ſerved their country, 
never loſe their reward ; and becauſe, be 
a prince never ſo opulent, he can never 
have enough to reward all his ſubjects, 
this defect is made up by marks and titles 
of honour, which are very acceptable to 
the ſubjects, and no charge to the prince. 

Theſe titles of honour are what they 
call the ſeveral orders of Mandarines. They 
ſay, ſuch an one is a Mandarine of the firſt 
rank, or the emperor has placed ſuch an 
one in the firſt claſs of the Man larines, of 
the ſecond rank, and in like manner of 
others. | 

This dignity, which is merely honorary, 
makes them take place in aſſemblies, viſits, 
and councils, but is no profit to them. To 
make theſe rewards of greater extent, 
which the people chuſe much ſooner than 
penſions, they are ſometimes beſtowed even 


upon the dead, who are oftentimes made 
' Mandarines after their funerals, who there- 


fore fill ſometimes the greateſt places of ho- 


nour amongſt the nobility when the empe- 


ror can't beſtow upon them the meaneſt 
page amongſt the living. They have 
ometimes at the publick or prince's charge, 


lofty monuments raiſed for them, and that 


court which looks after the publick ex- 
pences, judges what recompence ſhall be 


paid to their defert, "Theſe rewards are 
' oftentimes accompanied with elogies in their 


praiſe, made by the emperor himſelf, which 


makes them and their family famous to all 
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poſterity. But the higheſt honour is to make 
them ſaints, to build them temples, and 
offer them ſacrifices as to the gods of the 
country. By this means, paganiſm has 
been mightily ſupported by the emperors, 
adoring themſelves the works of their own 
hands, and paying worſhip and honour to 
them, who, when alive, would have' been 
glad to be proſtrate at their now worſhip- 
per's feet, : 

They reward alſo in private men thoſe 
virtuous actions which bring no publick 
advantage to the ſtate, We read in hiſto- 
ry, that temples have been raiſed to the 
memory of ſome maids, who all their lives 
kept their chaſtity inviolable, 

f the Chineze are very liberal in their 
rewards, they are as ſevere in the puniſh- 
ments, even of the ſlighteſt faults ; their 

uniſhments are adequate to their demerits. 
Ihe uſual puniſhment is the baſtinado on 
the back. When they receive but forty or 
fifty blows, they call this a fatherly correc- 
tion; to Which as well Mandarines as others 
are ſubject, This puniſhment is not ac- 
counted very ſcandalous, and, after it is 
executed, the criminal muſt fall on his 
knees before the judge, and, if able, bow 
three times down to the ground, and give 
him humble thanks for taking this care of 
his education. | WED 

Yet this pnniſhment is of that violence, 
that one ſtroke is enough to fell one that is 
of a tender conſtitution, and oftentimes per- 
ſons die of it, It is true, there are ways 
of ſoftening this puniſhment, when the 
execution of it is in court. The eaſieſt is 
to bribe the executioners, for there zre 
many of them; becauſe, leſt the execu- 
tioner's wearineſs ſhould leſſen the puniſh- 
ment, after five or ſix ſtrokes another ſuc- 
ceeds, and ſo till the whole be performed. 
But when the criminal has by money made 
them his friends, they underſtand their bu- 
ſineſs ſo well, that notwithſtanding all the 
care which the Mandarines preſent can uſe, 
the puniſhment becomes light and almoſt 
nothing. 3 3 
Beſides this, in the courts there are per- 
ſons to be hired, who keep a good under- 
ſtanding with the officers; who, upon a 
ſignal given, take the place of the crimi- 
nal, who eſcapes among the croud, and 


receives his puniſhment, For money, there 


are every where theſe ſorts of vicarious per- 
ſons to be met with; for it is a trade at 


China, where ſeveral perſons are maintain- 


ed by the blows of the cudgel, 
By ſuch a trick as this, Zam quam iſien, a 
famous proſecutor of chriſtianity, eſcaped 


the juſt ſentence of the judges, He en- 


gaged a paultry fellow for a large ſam of 
money, to take upon him his name, and 
go co the court of juſtice in his ſtead, He 


9 told 
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told him, that, let it come to the worſt, 


it was but a good cudgeling, and, if after 
that he was impriſoned, there ſhould be 
found out a way to redeem him thence. 
The poor fellow went according to agree- 
ment, and when the crier call'd out aloud, 
Tam | 
Here, His ſentence was pals'd, and the 
Mandarine condemned him to death. The 


officers, who had been bribed, ſeized on 


him immediately, and, according to cu- 
ſtom, gaged him; for, after ſentence, the 


criminal is not ſuffered to ſpeak. Aſter- 
wards, he was brought to the place of exc- 


cution, where the poor wretch ſuffered a 
- miſerable death. | 


The ſecond fort of puniſhment is the 


Carcan, which differs from the former on- 
ly in the place where the baſtinadoes are 
given; in this, they are given the criminals 
at one of the city- gates, or in the high- 


way: The puniſhment here is not ſo ſharp, 


but the infamy is greater; and he, who 
has once undergone this puniſhment, can 
never more recover his eee 

They have ſeveral different ways of in- 
flicting death. Mean and ignoble perſons 
have their heads cut off; for, in Cbina, 
the ſeparation of the head from the body 
is diſgraceful. ; 
of quality are ſtrangled, which, among 
them, is a death of more credit; if the 
crime be very notorious, they are puniſh- 
ed like mean perſons, and ſometimes their 
heads are cut off and hang'd on a tree in 
the high-ways. 

Rebels and traitors are puniſhed with 


the utmoſt ſeverity; that 1s, to ſpeak as 


they do, they cut them into ten thouſand 
pieces: For after that the executioner hath 
tied them to a poſt, he cuts off the ſkin 
all round their forehead, which he tears 
by force till it hangs over their eyes, that 
they may not ſee the torments they are to 
endure. Afterwards, he cuts their bodies 
in what places he thinks fit, and, when he 
is tired with this barbarous employment, 
he leaves them to the tyranny of their ene- 
mies, and the inſults of the mob. 

Often criminals are cruelly whipp'd till 
they expire. Laſtly, the torture which is 


the crueleſt of all deaths is here uſed ; and 


generally the hands and feet ſuffer moſt 
in it. 


quam-fien, the fellow anſwered as loud, 


On the — perſons 


Ninthly, They think it good policy to 


forbid women from all trade and com- 
merce. And princeſſes never ſucceed ta 


the crown, nor ever have the regency dur- 


ing the young prince's minority, 


ſtly, Their tenth maxim is, to en- 
courage trade as much as poſſihle thrg? the 
whole empire. All the other policy is 
conducive to the plenty or convenience of 
their country; but this is concerned for the 
very lives of the people, who would be 
ſoon reduced to the laſt extremity if trade 
ſhould once fail, It is not the people's 
care only, but the Mendarines ale, who 
t out their money to truſty traders to 
make the beſt advantage of it. By this 
private way, Ouſanguey, the little king of 
Xen/i, who brought the Tartars into China, 
made himſelf ſo rich and powerful, that 
he was able himſelf to ſupport for a long 
time the war againſt the einperot. fy 
To increaſe commerce, foreignets have 
been permitted to come into the ports of 
China, a thing till lately never known, On 
the other ſide, the Chineze ſpread them- 
ſelves all over the Indies, where they carry 
ſilk, china, phyſical drugs, ſugar, japan'd 
works, wine, and potters ware. They go 
to Batavia, Siam, to Achim, Malacca, and 


which they are diſtant but a-few days fail. 
From all theſe places they bring ſilver, all 
of which, that is brought from Mexico to 
the Philippine iſlands by the Pacifick Ocean, 
is carried from thence to Canton, whence 
it is ſpread thro' the whole empire. 

But the greateſt part of their trading lies 
within themſelves, from one province to 
another, which, like ſo many kingdoms, 
communicate to each other their riches, 
That of Huquam ſends rice, that of Canton 
ſugar, from Chequiam comes good ſilk, 


from Nankim neat and handſome pieces of 


workmanſhip; Xen// and Xanfi are rich in 
iron, horſes, mules, camels, and firs. To- 
kiem yields tea, Leaotum drugs, and ſo the 
reſt. This mutual commerce unites the 
people, and fills their towns with plenty, 
Theſe are not all the Chineze maxims ; 
and there are a world of others, but I 


have wrote down theſe as the moſt known 


and * moſt eſſential ones for the publick 
good. | | | 
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c HAF. xv. 


Sbewetb of the Religim, Laws, and 


neze being ſo wiſe in the government 
their common-wealths, and of ſo ſubtile 
a wit for all arts, that they are ſo falſe of 


I. is greatly to conſider, that the Chi- 
0 


underſtanding, and ſo barbarous and blind 


in the worſhipping of their falſe and vain 
idolatry: For they have no manner of 
knowledge of the true God, more than 
Have no they imagine that all things which are 
know- created doth depend from above, from 


led f . 
IE whence do come the conſervation and go- 


God, 
rticularly who is the author, attributing 


It to the heaven itſelf, which they hold for 

Adore the the greateſt of their gods, and fo they ſig- 
heavens, nify it with the firſt figure of their A B C. 
They worſhip the moon, the ſun, and ſtars, 

| and all other images, which they make 
piftures & without reſpect, and ſome figures or ſhapes 
mages, of lawyers, and of the prieſts of their idols 
which they were moſt aſſectioned to, in 

ſome principal ſervice they had done. And 
likewiſe they worſhip any manner of ſtones 


that they ſet upon their altars, where — | 
the devil. qo make their ſacrificesz and alſo the devil, 


which they paint after the ſame ſhape and 


manner as we do among us. The common. 


ſort of 


Pry do ſay, that they worſhip 
him for 


auſe the good people he maketh 
devils, and the evil people he converteth 
into Kine, and other kind of beaſts. The 
men of moſt knowledge, and that be moſt 

politic, they ſay they worſhip him and re- 
gard him, becauſe he ſhould do them no 
hurt. | 


bitation, and alſo in the fields, a great 


number of ſumptuous temples, and. of 
goodly buildings, which are of great ma- 


jeſty. 


prielts, | 
caps made of felt, ſomewhat piked before. 
Theſe ſort live in common together, and 


_ have their chambers and lodgings after the 
and attize, Manner of our friers. The others do wear 


their hair long, and divided in the higheſt 
part of their head with a ſtrike very curi- 
ouſly varniſhed with black, after the fa- 
ſhion of a hand cloſed together. They ap- 
parel themſelves with filk or black ſerge, as 
all the reſt of them do uſe, They dwell 
every one of them by themſelves : they aſ- 


vernment of them all, without knowing 


They have in all cities and places of ha- 


There are two ſorts of prieſts, and they 
are contrary the one to the other in man- 

Of their 

temples & ners: The one fort goeth all ſhaven, and. 

apparelled in white, and with certain high 


dogs. 


Ceremonies which they have and uſe. 


ſiſt in the ſervice of the temples, and in 
the feſtival days and burying. The one 
and the other are not married, but they 
are evil-livers, and therefore they are not 
eſteemed among the people, and they are 
puniſhed with ſtripes amongſt the judges 
for a ſmall occaſion, Theſe people do of- 
fer in the mornings and evenings in their 
temples, incenſe, Benjamin, the wood of 
the eagle, and other things of different and - 
ſweet ſmells: And the place of prayer 
which they uſe in their houſe, 1s generally 


at the entry in of their gates, where their 


idols ſtand. | | 
When they launch their ſhips into the Their of. 
ſea at the firſt making,, the orieſts go ap- * - 
parelled with long garments, being very launching 
rich of ſilk, to make their ſacrifices in the of a ſhip., 
ops of them, where the place of prayer 
is, and they offer painted figures, and they 
cut and burn them before their idols with 
certain. ceremonies that they make, and 
ſing ſongs with an unorderly tone, ſounding 
certain little bells. And they worſhip the 
devil, where they have him painted in the 
fore-part of the ſhip, becauſe, as they ſay, 
he ſhould do no hurt to the ſhips. In all 
this diſcourſe they are cating and drinking 
a dienen.... „ Nano 2 
When they pretend to go upon any jour- 
ney either by ſea or land, or begin any buſi- Method 
neſs that ſcem difficult or hard, they uſe of cafting * 
lots, and caſt them before their idols. lots. 
Theſe are made of two ſticks, after the fa- 
ſhion of two half nuts, round at the one 
ſide, and the other ſide plain. And before 
they be caſt, they return to their idols with 
fair words, beſeeching them to give good 
chance and fortune; for by them they think 
doth come good ſucceſs or evil to them. 
And if it happen as they deſire, then they 
will make to them great offerings; and 
with this they are caſt; and if they fall 
with the plain ſide upward, or the one ſide 
round, and the other plain, they have it for 
an evil ſign; and they return againſt the 
idols, and they ſpeak to them ſhameful and 
diſhoneſt words, calling them diſhoneſt 
And when they be weary of calling 
them ſo any longer, then they turn again 
with fair and ſweet words, and aſk them 
pardon of that which they have ſaid, and 
deſire them to give them good fortune, 
promiſing them more than before they had 


"offered them; whereupon they turn to caſt 
anew, 


burials, 
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| anew, and by this order they proceed prai- 
ſing them, and ſetting naught by them. 


And when they tarry long, and if it be a 


matter of importance, they run to them, 


and take them, and caſt them into the ſea, 


and ſometimes into the fire, ſuffering them 
to burn a little, and they whip them, and 


ſpurn at them with their feet, until it hap- 
pen to them as they deſire, that is, the 


round paris of theſe ſticks to fall upward; 


and then they worſhip and praiſe them 
with much muſick and ſongs, and carry to 
them offerings of hens, ducks, and rice, 
all dreſs'd, and a pig's head ſodden, which 
they much eſteem, and a great jar of wine, 
and of all this they Tet ſome part of it upon 


the altar in a platter, wherein is the tops 


or points of the pigs ears and ſnout, and 
the nails of ducks and hens, and a few 


grains of the rice, and ſome drops of wine, 


and all the reſt they themſelves eat before 
the idols, with much mirth and joy. 
When there dieth any married man that 


Manner of hath a wife and children, and family, im- 


mediately after he is dead they apparel him 
with the beſt apparel he had, and they ſet 
him on a chair, and there cometh to him 
his wife, and doth put herſelf upon her 


knees before him, to take her leave of him, 
with many tears and pitiful words ſhe ſpeak- 


eth, and conſequently his children and kinſ- 
folks after the ike order, and all the reſt of 
his houſhold following. 
mony being done, they put him into a cof- 
fin made of the wood of Canfora, which is 


conſervative and of ſweet ſmell, well made 


faſt in all points, becauſe he ſhould not 
fmell, 
chamber, which is hanged with white hang- 
ings of linnen-cloth upon two banks, and 
do cover him with a cloth even to the 
ground, wherein is ſhaped and formed the 
dead men, very naturally made. And in 
another place of the houſe without, or in 
the gate-houſe coming in, they do put for 
ceremony a table with candles lighted there- 
upon, all full of bread, and of ſundry 
ſorts of fruits. And in this fort they keep 
him fifteen days, in the which time there 


do come at the night-ſeaſon prieſts con- 
tinually to offer up their ſacrifices, and to 


pray their own inventions after the man- 
ner of Gentiles, They bring many pa- 
pers painted, and with certain ceremonies 
they make they burn ſome of them there, 
and the reſt they hang up in, cords athwart 
for this cauſe, and they caſt them together, 
making noiſe that they ſend the dead men 
to heaven. All their ſuperſtitions done, 
they take the coffin, and carry him to the 
field, where the reſt of the dead bodies 
are, where in time they are conſumed, | In 


all theſe days there are in the houſe the 


2 


And this cere- 


After this they put him into a 


the prieſts may eat and drink, and their 
friends and acquaintance that do viſit them. 
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tables ſet with many: kind of meats, that 


The mourning apparel which they uſe Mourning 


is moſt ſharp, becauſe they bring their 


clothes made of moſt coarſe wool, neareſt 
to the fleſh, girt with hard cords, 'and on 
their heads certain night-caps of the ſaid 
cloth, with edges like to hats, which falleth 
down upon their ears. They wear this for 


father or mother two or three years: And 


if they have any ſon that is a lawyer, he 
doth let the exerciſe of his office which he 
hath, and doth retire himſelf all this time 
until he hath done, and then he returneth 
afreſh to the court, to do as he did before. 
But thoſe that are not ſo near in kindred, 
do apparel themſelves, with raw linnen- 
cloth, not very coarſe, _ 12g 


They do caſily believe lies and feigned gelieve 
fables or tales, that men be converted into tranſmi- 
beaſts, and beaſts into men, and other ig- gration. 


norant toys like to theſe, It is not known 
certainly that any have preached to them 
the goſpel until the Portugueze came thither, 
more than in the coaſt of Molea, which is 


the Indies, of the ſide of the ſea of Bengal, 


which they call now St. Thomas, Thither 
came an Armenian on pilgrimage, and did 
afirm to the Por/ugueze that at that time 
were there reſident,that in the publick writ- 
ings which the Armenians had, there was 
relation and memory that before this glori- 
ous apoſtle did ſuffer martyrdom, he paſs'd 
to China, and there did preach the goſpel : 
And becauſe he wrought little fruit in them 


he returned to Molea, leaving ſome diſ- 


ciples that he had converted in that coun- 
try; of the which there is no knowledge 
found amongſt them more than this religi- 
ous man hath declared and ſaid, that he 


had been in Canton, and from thence paſs'd 


to a ſmall iſland that ſtandeth in the midſt 
of the river before the city, where there is 
a monaſtry of thoſe prieſts gathered toge- 
ther, and therein he ſaw a chapel built high 
from the ground, very well made with 
certain windows gilded, wherein was the 
image of a woman marvellouſly well made, 
with a child at her neck, and had before 
it the ſign of a lamp burning; and ſuſpect- 
ing if it might be of any raſe of chriſtia- 
nity, he did aſk of thoſe prieſts, and of 
other people that were there, what that 
image did ſignify, and no body could tell 
him, nor give him any reaſon thereof; and 
ſo it could not be determined, if by chance 
it was not the image of our lady that the 
diſciples of St. Thomas did ſet there, 
There is not in all this realm any Jer, 


nor raſe of them; and it may be well un- Have no 


derſtood, ſeeing that the moſt meat they 
eat is pork-fleſh ; Neither yet is there any 
| Moors, 


Tews nor 
Moors. 


* 


Moors, altho' there are ſome that have de- 
ſcended of them that are arrived thither 
from the realm of Samarean,. by trade of 


' merchandiſe, and of ſuch as were convert- 


ed of the country, but the moſt part of 
them died by juſtice. Theſe which are 
now, are deſcended of ſuch as were baniſh- 
ed for no great offence intodivers provinces, 
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and thereforg there are ſome in Canton, and 
others in Can; but as now they are few, 
and the children, and childrens children 
of thoſe which were. baniſhed, and born of 
women of the country of China, all of them 
do eat pork, and drink wine; and there 
is no man of remembrance of, the ſect of 
Mabomet. | 


The APPENDIX to Cn Ap. xv. 


HINA, happier in its foundation 

than any other nation under the ſun, 
drew in the chief of the holy maxims of 
rheir ancient religion from the fountain- 
head, The children of Noah, who were 
ſeattered all over the eaſtern parts of Ala, 
and, in all probability, founded this em- 


pire, being themſelves in the time of the 


deluge witneſſes of the omnipotence of 


their Creator, tranſmitted the knowledge 


of him, and inſtilled the fear of him into 
all their deſcendants; the footſteps, which 
we find in their hiſtories, will not let us 
doubt the truth of this. 

obi, the firſt emperor of China, care- 
fully bred up ſeven forts of creatures, 
which he uſed to ſacrifice to the ſupreme 
Spirit of heaven and earth, For this rea- 
ſon ſome called him Paobi, that is, oblation 
a name which the greateſt ſaints of the old 
and new teſtament would. have been proud 
to have, and which was reſerved for him 
alone, who made himſelf an oblation both 
for ſaints and ſinners. 

Hoamti, the third emperor, built a temple 
to the ſovereign Lord of heaven; and al- 
tho* Judea had the honour of conſecrating 
to him one more rich and magnificent, hal- 
lowed even by the preſence of our Creator, 
and the prayers of our Redeemer, it is no 
ſmall glory to. China, to have ſacrificed to 
their Creator in the moſt ancient temple of 
the world, 

Treuen hio, the fifth emperor, thought 


aferwards, that one place was too narrow 


to contain the ſervices paid to the lord of 
the univerſe. He therefore inſtituted prieſts 
or eccleſiaſtical Mandarines in ſeveral pro- 
vinces, to preſide over the ſacrifices, He 
% . rict command to obſerve, that 

ivine ſervice was performed with all 
humility and reſpect, and that all the re- 


ligious ceremouics were ſtrictly obſerved. 


Tiho, his ſucceſſor, took as much care 
of religion as he had done : Hiſtories re- 
late, that the empreſs, his wife, being 


- barren, begg'd children of God during the 
ſacrifice, with ſuch fervour and earneſt- 


neſs, that ſhe conceived in a few days, 
and ſome time after was brought to 


bed of a ſon, who was famous for that 
forty emperors ſucceſſively reigned of his 
family, . | 

Yao and Chan, the two princes who ſuc- 
ceeded him, are ſo famous for their piety, 
and for the wiſdom of their governments, 
that it is very likely that religion was ſtill 
more flouriſhing during their reigns. 

It is alſo very probable, that three ſuc- 
ceeding families did preſerve the know- 
ledge of God for about two thouſand 
years during the reigns of eighty emperors; 
ince the moſt learned amongſt the Chi- 
neze maintain, that before the ſuperſtitions 
introduced with the god To into China, 
there were no idols or ſtatues ſeen, This 
is certain, that during all that ſpace of 
time, the obſervation of the emperor Tao's 
maxims was recommended to the princes, 
of which the moſt eſſential and principal 
was concerning the worſhip of the ſove- 
reign lord of the world; and altho' ſome 
emperors have been ſo wicked as to reject 
them ſo far, as even to threaten Heaven 
itſelf, and fooliſhly challenge it to fight, 
they have been nevertheleſs look'd up- 
on as monſters ; and other emperors a- 
bout that time have diſcovered by their 
actions a good ſenſe of religion. But the 
knowledge of the true God was not al- 
ways ſupported in the ſame purity. Their 
min ds were poſſeſſed by idolatry, and their 
manners became ſo corrupt, that the true 
faith, being but the occaſion of greater ill, 
was N little and little taken away from 
them by the juſt judgment of God. A- 
mong all the ſuperſtitions which followed 
hereupon, there were two ſorts which were 
principally eſtabliſned, and do between 


them at this preſent comprehend almoſt all 


the empire. 

Li Laokun gave riſe to the firſt of theſe, 
He was a philoſopher who lived before 
Conſucius ; his birth was prodigious, if you 
believe what his followers ſay of it; for 
his mother carried him more than fourſcore 
years in her flanks, from whence a little 
before her death, he ſprang out of her 
right ſide, which opened itſelf, This mon- 
ſter, to the ſorrow of his country, ſurviv'd 

: | his 
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his mother, and by his pernicious doc- 
trine in a. ſhort time grew famous. He 
taught that God was corporeal, and that 


he governed other deities as a king go- 


verns his ſubjects. He applied himſelf 
mightily to chymiſtry, of which ſome 
pretend he was the inventer. He beat his 
brains likewiſe about the r ſtone, 
and did at length fancy, that by a certain 
ſort of drink, one might be immortal. 
To obtain which his followers practiſe 
magick, which diabolical art in a ſhort 
time, was the only thing ſtudied by the 
gentry. Every body ſtudied it in hopes 
10 avoid death; and the women through 
natural curiofity, as well as deſire to pro- 
long their life, applied themſelves to it, 
wherein they exerciſe all "ſorts of extra- 
vagances, and give themſelves up to all 
forts of impieties. . 

Thoſe who have made this their pro- 
ſeſſed buſineſs, are called Tien ſe, that is, 


heavenly doctors; they have houſes given 


them to live together in ſociety, they erect 
in divers parts temples to Laokun, their 
maſter ; king and people honour him with 
divine worſhip, | r | 

Time, which ſtrengthens and confirms 
what is ill, did at length gain theſe falſe 
doctors ſuch a reputation, as made them 
almoſt innumerable. The covenants which 
they make with the devil, the lots which 


they caſt, their magical wonders, whether 


true or only ſeeming, make them dreaded 
and admired of the common herd; and 
whenceſoever it comes to pals, there is no 
body who does not give ſome credit to 
'their maxims, or does not hope to avoid 
death by their means. ö 
One of theſe doctors “ got himſelf fo 
great a reputation, that the emperor gave 
him the name Chamti; which is the name 
by which they call God himſelf, and ſig- 
_ nifies ſupreme emperor. This piece of 
impiety gave the killing blow to the an- 
cient religion; for till then the Chineze, as 
— idolators as they were, did always 
make a diſtinction between the Cham: ti, 
and the other gods. 
The ſecond ſect which is prevalent in 
China, and is more dangerous, and more 
univerſally ſpread than the former, adore 
an idol which they call Fo, or Foe, as the 
only God of the world. This idol was 
brought from the Indies, two and thirty 
years after the death of Chriſt. This poi- 
ſon began at court, but ſpread its infection 
through all the provinces, and cogrupted 


every town; ſo that this great body of 


men, already ſpoiled by magick and im- 
piety, was immediately infected with ido- 
latry, and became a monſtrous receptacle 


? * Cham. 
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for all forts of errors. Fables, ſuperſti- | 


tions, tranſmigration of ſouls, idolatry, 
and atheiſm, divided them, and got ſo 
ſtrong a maſtery over them, that even at 
this preſent there is not ſo great an impedi- 


ment to the progreſs of chriſtianity, as 


is this ridiculous and impious doctrine. 
No body can well tell where this idol 
Fo, of whom I ſpeak, was born; (I call 
him an idol, and not a man, becauſe ſome 
think it was an apparitipn from hell) thoſe 
who with more likelihood ſay he was 
a man, make him born above a thouſand 
years before Jeſus Chriſt, in a kingdom of 
the Indies near the line, perhaps. a little 
above Bengal, They ſay, he was a king's 
ſon, He was at firſt call'd Che- Mia; but 
at thirty years of age he took the name 
of Fo, His mother, who brought him in- 
to the world through her right ſide, died 
in child-birth z ſhe had a fancy in her 
dream, that ſhe ſwallowed an elephant, 
and for this reaſon it is, that the Indian 
kings pay ſuch honour'to white elephants z 
for the . lols of which, or gaining tome 
others, they often make bitter wars. | 

When this monſter was firſt born, he had 
ſtrength, enough to - ſtand alone, and he 
made ſeven ſteps, and pointed with one 
hand to heaven, and the other to the 
earth, He did alſo ſpeak, but in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhew'd what {ſpirit he was poſ- 
ſeſſed withal. In heaven or on earth, ſays 
he, I am the only perſon that deſerves to 
be honoured, At ſeventeen he married, 
and had a ſon, which he forſook, as he 
did all the reſt of the world, to retire into 
a ſolitude with three or four Indian philo- 
ſophers, whom he took along with him to 
teach, But at thirty he was on a ſudden 
poſſeſſed, and, as it were, fill'd with the 
divinity, who gave him an univerſal know- 
ledge of all things. From that time he 
became a god, and began by a vaſt num- 
ber of ſeeming miracles, to gain the peo- 
ples admiration, 
ciples is very great, and it is by their 
means, that all the Indies have been poi- 
ſon'd with his pernicious doctrine. Thoſe 
of Siam call them Talapoins, the Tartars 
call them Lamas or Lama-/em, ' the Fapo- 
ners Bonzes, and the Chineze Hocham. 

But this chimerical god found, at laſt, 
that he was a man as well as others. He 
died at ſeventy-nine. years of age; and to 


* 


give the finiſhing ſtroke to luis impiety, 


he endeavour'd to perſuade his followers to 
atheiſm at his death, as he had perſuaded 
them to idolatry in his life-time. Then 
he declared to his followers, that all which 
he had hitherto told them was enigmatical; 
and * they would be miſtaken if they 
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= thought 


The number of his diſ- 
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thought there was any other firſt princi- 
le of things beſides nothing: I was, ſaid 
oy Mong this nothing, that all things ſprang ; 
and it is inio this nothing, that all things 
muſt return, This is the abyſs where all our 
hope muſt end. 13 


Since this impoſtor confeſſed, that he 


ha abuſed the world in his life-time, it is 
but reaſonable that he ſhould' not be be- 
lieved at his death, Yet as impiety has 
always more champions than virtue, the 
Bonzes, to keep up their credit and repu- 
tation, becauſe of their advantage, ſay the 
god Vo was the ſaviour of the world, he 
was born to teach the way of ſalvation, 
and to make expiation for all our ſins. 
He has left us ten commandments, 
The firſt forbids the killing of any living 
creature of what ſort ſoever ; the ſecond 
commands not to take another man's 


goods ; the third not to give up one's ſelf 


to impurity ; the fourth not to lie; and 
the #/1þ to drink no wine, 4 
Beſides theſe, they recommend to the 
cople's practice ſeveral works of mercy, 
*ntertain and nouriſh up, ſay they, the 
Bonzes, build them monaſteties and tem- 
ples, that their prayers and voluntary pe- 
ances may obtain for = exemption 
from that puniſhment which your ſins 
have deſerved, Burn paper gilt and waſh'd 
with filver, habits made of ſtuff and ſilk. 
All theſe in the other world ſhall be 
turned into gold and filver, and into 
true and ſubſtantial garments, which ſhall 
be given to your fathers faithfully, who 
will make uſe of them as they have occa- 
ſion. If you do not regard theſe com- 
mands, you ſhall be after your death eru- 
efly tormented, and be expoſed to ſeveral 
metempſycoſes or tranſmigrations z that is 
to fay, you ſhall be born in the ſhape of 
rats, horſes, mules, and all other creatures, 
This laſt point makes a great impreſſion 
upon their minds. "re 
remember, ſays the Jeſuit Le Comte, 
that being in the province of Xanfi, I was 
ſent for to chriſten a ſick perſon, Tt was 
an old man of threeſcore and ten, who 
lived upon a-ſmall penſion, which the em- 
peror had given him. When I came into 
his chamber, O my good father, ſays be, 
* how much am I oblig'd to you, who are 
going to deliver me from a great deal 
* of tormenr,% „ Baptiſm, anſtwer'd I, 


does not only deliver from the torment 


of hell, but entitles us to the enjoyment 
« of a place in paradice ; O how happy 
« will it be for you to go to heaven, e- 
« rernally to live in the preſence of God!“ 
* I do not, /aid the fick may, underſtand 
* what you mean, nor, perhaps, have I ex- 
; paar my meaning clearly to yo; you 
* know, father I. have lived a long time 


upon the empefor's bounty. The Bon- 
* zes, Who are perfectly well acquainted 
* with all the tranſactions of the other 
* world, aſſure me, that I ſhall be obliged 
, after my death, by way of recompence 
C 
c 


for my penſion, to ſerve him, and that 

my- ſoul will infallibly go into one of his 
| poſt horſes, to carry diſpatches from 
court through all the province. They 
© have therefore been adviſing of me, to 
* mind my duty in that new ſtate, not to 
* ſtumble, nor kick, nor bite, nor other- 
* wiſe hurt any one; run well, and cat 
little, and be patient, ſay they, and you 


may move the gods to compaſſion, who 


often of a good beaſt, make at length a 
* perſon of quay. or a conſiderable Man- 
* darine, I proteſt, father, the very thoughts 
of it make me quake, it never comes in- 
to my mind but I tremble ; yet I dream 
* it every night, and ſometimes methinks 
in my ſleep I am already in the harneſs, 
ready to run at the firſt jerk of the po- 
* ſtilion, Then I wake in a great ſweat, 
and half mad, ſcarcely knowing whe- 
* ther I am a man or a horſe, But, a- 
* las! what will be my ſorrow when this 
* will be no more a dream, but a rea- 
« liry !! * 5 

* This therefore, father, is the courſe 
© I took, They tell me, that thoſe of your 
religion, are not ſubject to thoſe changes; 
that men are always men, and are in the 
* other world, of the fame kind as they 
* are here; I beg you therefore to receive 


me among you. I know your religion 


© hard to obſerve ; yet, if it had ten times 
more difficulties, I am ready to em- 
* brace it; and whatfoever trouble it put 
me to, I had rather be a chriſtian than 
© turned into a beaſt.* This diſcourſe, and 


the condition the man was in, wrought me 


into compaſſion z and-afterwards, conſidet- 
ing with myſelf, that God makes uſe of 
ignorance and folly to bring men' to the 
knowledge of truth, I took an occaſion 
from thenee to undeceive him of his miſ- 
takes, and to lead him into the way of ſal- 
vation. I inſtructed him a great while, at 
laſt he believed; and I had the comfort to 
ſee him die, not only with a clearer and 
better underſtanding of things, but farther 
with all the marks of a good chriſtian, 

ln proceſs of time, the ſuperſtitions of 
the people grew ſo numberleſs, that I do 
not believe any nation under the ſun is fo, 
full of whimſies as China. The Manda- 
rin are obliged to condemn all theſe 


ſects as hereticks, as- indeed they do in 


their books; but yet ſpringing themſelves 
moſtly from idolatrous families, and ha- 
ving been inſtructed by the Bonzes, they 
in their practice follow the example of the 
common people, | 
Two 
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Too of theſe Bonzzs, ſeeing one day in 
a rich farmer's yard two or three large 
ducks, fell on their faces before the door, 
and ſighed and wept grievoully. The good 
woman ſeeing. them out of her chamber 
window, came down to fee what was the 
occaſion of their tears. We know, ſaid 
« they, that the ſouls of our fathers are 
< tran{ſmigrated into thoſe creatures, and 
< the ſear we are in, Jeſt you ſhould kill 
them, will, without doubt, go near to 
© kill us: It is true, ſaid the Wo- 
« ian, we did intend to fell them, but 
„ ſince they are your father's, I promiſe 
“ you we will keep them.“ 


This anſwer was not for the Bonzes pur- 


poſe. - But, continued they, perhaps your 
< huſband will not be ſo charitable z and 
© then if any accident ſhould happen to 
them, you may be ſure it will kill us.“ 
At laſt, after a long diſcourſe, the good 

pre- 


woman was ſo far moved with thei 


of their company, and fattened themſelves 
with them. ct | 


tended. grief, that ſhe gave them the ducks 
to look after for ſome time to comfort 
them, They took them with a great deal 


of reſpect, proſtrating themſelves twenty 


times to them z but that very evening they 
made an entertainment of them for ſome 


Since the Tartars have been emperors 
of China, the Lamas, another ſort of Bon- 


res, have been eſtabliſhed there, Their 
habit is different from thoſe of China, 
both in ſhape and colour, but their reli- 


they worſhip the 
from the Chineze only 
ſuperſtitious practices. 


gion is the ſame with the Chineze, and 
d Fo; they differ 
in a few particular 

Theſe Lamas are 


chaplains to the Tartar nobility who live 
at Pelin; but in Tartary they themſelves 
are the gods which the people worſhip. © 


There it is that the god Foe has his 


' moſt famous ſeat, where he appears under 
*a ſenſible figure, and, as they fay, never 


* 
. 


[ 


. 
— 


* 


«© 


dies. He is kept in a temple, and an in- 
dies. ep 


finite number of theſe Lamas ſerve him 
with an ineffable veneration, which they 
ſtrive as much as they can to imprint up- 
on the minds of all others whatſoever. 


When he dies, for he is but a man placed 


there, they put in his room a Lamas of the 
ſame ſtature, and as near as they can, of 
the ſame features, that the people may be 
the better deceiv'd by it. Thus the peo- 
ple of this country, and eſpecially all 
ſtrangers, are eternally bubbled by theſe 
impoſtors. e 
Among the different religions exerciſed 


in China, I do not think it worth while to 


mention to your highneſs a few Mabome- 
lans, who have lived for theſe ſix hundred 
years in ſeveral provinces, and are never 


diſturbed, becauſe they-never diſturb any 


one elſe upon the ſcore of religion, being 
content to en joy it themſelves, or to. pro- 


pagate it there among their kindred by 
marriages. However, it may be of uſe to 
tell you of a third ſect, which is the reli- 
gion, or philoſophy, or policy of ſome of 
the learned ; for one cannot tell by what 


name to call this doctrine, which is 


ſo obſcure, that the very profeſſors of it 


ſcarce underſtand What they teach; they 


call it in their language Jatiao, and is a 
ſect of learned wennn 4 

That you may underſtand what I am 
going to tell you, you muſt know, that 


civil wars, magick, and idolatry, having 


put the empire into confuſion for many 


85 the love of learning was quite ca- 
l 


er d, and there were found few doors 
who could by their writings awaken the 
minds of men out of that lethargy into 
which ignorance and corruption of man- 
ners had lull'd them; only about 1090 “, 
ſome creditable expounders were found; 
and in 1200, one doctor did diſtinguiſh 


himſelf from all others, for his extraordi- 


nary underſtanding ; by his example they 
began by degrees to take ſome pleaſure 
in reading ancient books, which they had 
before thrown aſide. | '3*4 x" 
Taſtiy, in the year 1400, the emperor, 
being willing to ſtir up in his ſubjxcts a 
love of learning, made choice of fourſcore 


and two of the moſt ingenious doctors, 


whom he commanded to compile a {yt- 
tem agreeable tothe ſentiments of the an- 
cient writers, which might ſerve: as 4 di- 
rection for the learned hereafter. The 


Mandarines, who had the commiſſion, : ſer 
themſelves diligently to work; but being 


ja 5 mers with thoſe opinions which ido- 


atry had diffuſed all over China, inſtead of 


following the true ſenſe of the ancients, they 


tried by falſe gloſſes and interpretations, 
to diſtort the words and ſayings of the an- 


tients to their prejudicate opinions. 
They ſpake of God as nothing different 


from nature itſelf; that is, from that pow- 


er, energy, or natural virtue which did 


produce, and put in order, all the parts of 
the world, and which does ſtill keep them 
in that order; in their works nothing is 


found but a better ſort of atheiſm, and a li- 


centious freedom from the worſhip of god. 


They perſecute all other ſects with 
great violence, which at court they took 
up a reſolution utterly to aboliſh chrough- 
out the whole empire. 


Yet many reaſons perſuaded them from 
putting this reſolution in practice; they were 


therefore contented to adjudge at Pekin all 
the other ſects herecicks (which they {till 
do every year) without ſctting themſelves 
effectually to ſtop the practice of them. 


* After our Saviour, 


FRE” 


Fhele | 
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Theſe new books compoſed. by their 
moſt learned men, and honoured ;by tne 
emperor's own approbation, were greedily 


receiv'd by every bo 


dy... 
Thus the people, fd wiſe heretofore, ſo 
full of knowledge, ate now in theſe laſt 


days miſerably fallen into ſuperſtition, ma- 


gick, paganiſm ; and, laſtly, into atheiſm 
itſelf, falling by degrees, ſtory by ſtory, 
till they come to the very bottom of che 


building ; becoming thereby enemies to 


that reaſon which they had ſo conſtantly 


follow'd, and abominable to that very na- 


ture to which they now give ſuch high 
encomiums. Fe? 
This is an account of the preſent ſlate 
of China, with reſpe& to the ſeveral reli- 
gions there, as peculiax to the natives, eſpe- 
cially before chriſtianity was tranſported 
thither from the European churches! And 1 
will conclude this Appendix with the reflec- 
tions of a certain author upon the idolatry 
of the Jeſuits, and other affairs relating 
to religion, conſequent thereupon, in Ching. 
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Refleftions 1 the Idolatry of the Feſuits, and other Afairs re- 


lating to Religion in CHINA. 


Tranſlated into French; now made Engli 


_y 


* * N 8 
- 


Written Ori inally in Italian; 
from the Paris 


Copy, by a Gentleman at the Hague, and ſent in à Letter to 
the Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury. 


To the Reverend Dr. Francs Atterbary. 


* 


Reverend Sir, 


exions ſur les Affaires preſentes 


Hague, Oftober 5. O. S. 1509. 


la Chine. Ecrit traduit de I Ita- 


= Rh, little Piece having been juſt paved at Paris, under the follow- 


ing Title, R 


lien, and communicated to me as a very great Rarity, (by reaſon it is not ſold, but 
handed about privately) I applied myſelf to a careful peruſal, and immediately found 
in it much Sophiſtry, but more Deſign, (having often, Sir, heard you expreſs a more 


than ordinary 
which you have already made a curious 


eſire of being thoroughly acquainted with the French Writers, towards 
llection of their moſt eminent Eccleſiaſticks) 


and being obliged to return it to the Gentleman who lent it me, I have, Sir, (in Ac- 
ah. aye” of the many Favours receiv*'d from you) attempted a Tranſlation of 


it; whic 
ble a Reception, as is meant in the Offer. 


In reading it over, 1 could not forbear remark; 


1, ſince the French Copy is not to be had, will I hope meet with as fayoura- 


g, and had once ſome Thoughts of 


by the over-zealous 


hinting my Obſervations to you z but conſidering, Sir, that the Deſign of the moſt 
cunning Parts of it will appear at firſt View upon your peruſal of it, I ſubmit the whole 
to your Judgment, | wy 1 = 

The French Publiſher would have it thought only a Tranſlation from the Halian, 
which I take to be a Feint, that the Author might be the leſs ſuſpected ; I make no doubt, 
Sir, but you have ſeen what Pieces have already been made publick, relating to the 


Affairs of the Miſſioners in China, upon which theſe Reflections are made. The Author's 


ſeeming Deſign 1s ny ſome pacificatory Advice for the healing thoſe Breaches, occaſioned 

eat in thoſe Parts, by which they have, in ſome Meaſure, as he 
thinks, retarded the Progreſs of propagating the Chriflian Religion. RES 
But to detain you, Sir, no longer from the Tract itſelf, I remain. 


| Yours on all Occaſions to Command, 
| '# R. P. | 


\ 


the Navigation of” the PoRTUGUEZE. 


Advertiſement of the French Tranſlator. 


IEA, bere offer, is only the tranſlation of an Italian original, which has already 


a ſeen ſeveral impreſſions.  *Tis confidently affirmed to come from the hand of a, ſecular 


gentleman ; but whoever the author may be, the tranſlator is an AB BE. His only aim in 
this ſmall performance is, to gratify the curioſity, or rather impatience of the publict; for no 


body imagines that the jeſuits will permit the new writings of their adverſaries to paſs un- 
anſwered, Whereas theſe fathers have upon all occaſions diſcourſed upon this preſent ſubject 


with much caution and moderation, he thought it became him to imitate their example, by 
ſoftening certain paſſages in theſe reflexions where they ſeemed a little too ſevere, He has alſo 
omitted unneceſſary repetitions, or what he found leſs material to ibe cauſe in band. In 


* all other re 


ſpetts the tranſlation is very faithful, and he only ſpeaks the true ſenſe of the 


Reflexions ꝝpon the Ibo LATRY 
of the Jeſuits in China. 


REFLECTION I. 


HEN a man ſets himſelf to 
conſider the preſent ſtate of 
the affairs of China, the firſt 

| motion that ariſes in the heart 
of every good chriſtian is, to wiſh that the 
intention wherewith the Chineze practice 
their ceremonies may have nothing repre- 
henſible in it, ſo as perfectly to agree with 
the profeſſion of our faith. The very fear 
that theſe ceremonies ſhould be ſuperſtici- 
ous, and that by condemning them, reli- 
gion ſhould be expoſed to an evident dan- 

ger of being deſtroyed in China; this ap- 
prehenſion alone, I ſay, ought to be a ſen- 
(ible affliction to whoever makes profeſſion 
of the law of Jeſus Chriſt, | 
The zeal and charity which we all owe 
to our brethren, ought to extend itſelf no 
leſs to this far diſtant chriſtianity than to 
Italy, Spain, or any other neighbouring 
country, were the like danger impendin 
over it, That perſon therefore who ſhoul 
be fearful leſt the ceremonies inform'd 
againſt, ſhould after all prove blameleſs, 
who ſhould diſcover in his heart a ſecret ſa. 
tisfaction to ſee the defenders of them mor- 
tified, and ſhould be glad of the occaſion 
_ this * empire ſhould remain under 
OL, II. | 


the power of the devil, with the loſs of fo 
many ſouls; he that ſhould fpeak of all 


this with joy, ſuch a one having theſe ſen- 
timents and practices, muſt needs have 


little of the chriſtian in him, and whom 
hatred and jealouſy muſt have deprived of 
all ſenſe of charity. 


RETLECTIOoNH II. 


1 like manner, when it is known to the 
true ſons of the church, that the empe- 
ror has declared the ceremonies in queſtion 
to be purely civil, that the learned and 
doctors of the empire judge the ſame, that 
this ſentiment js confirm'd by their claſſic 
authors, that the chriſtians have depoſed 


it upon oath, and ſent atteſtations thereof 


to Rome, that almoſt all the biſhops and 
miſſioners are of the ſame opinion; the 
true ſons of the church perceive within 
themſelves a certain joy, which makes them 
lift up their hands to bleſs the Almighty. 
If fo, it follows' that they who ſhould be 
diſſatisfied, who at the bottom of their 
hearts ſhould wiſh that the emperor was 
found in a lye, the chriſtians perjur'd, and 


the miſſioners no better than cheats: Thoſe 


who ſhould have ſuch ſentiments, and ſhew 
as much by their diſcourſes and actions, by 
go | ſpreading 
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ſpreading defamatory libels, or what is yet 
worſe, by declaiming from the pulpit upon 
this ſubject; men of this character would 
certainly be unworthy to be cheriſh'd in the 
boſom of the church, that good mother 


which ſo tenderly loves all her children, 


and particularly the new converted chri- 
ſtians, 
. 
' RBgeyLECTION III. 
His being ſuppoſed, his holineſs the 
pope, who as vicar of Jeſus Chriſt is 


to give an exact account of the ſouls com- 
mitted to his charge, and of the depoſitum 


of faith: This ſovereign biſhop, when he 


ſent his apoſtolical legat into China, to re- 
ceive by him more certain informations of 
the ſtate of religion in that empire, un- 
doubtedly did not ſay to him, Go, and 
* 0mit nothing that may make the Chineze 
* ceremonies appear idolatrous ; forbid the 
* miſſioners to conſult the emperor upon 
* thole matters, becauſe the light which 
they might receive from him might aſcer- 
* tgin the awfulneſs of the contrary opini- 
* on, If the new chriſtians ſhould preſent 
this affair, fail 
not to tear them in their preſence, and 
* trample them under foot; and if any tu- 


© mult ſhould ariſe from thence, caſt the 


fault upon the jeſuits. Above all, forget 
not to treat thoſe fathers rudely, and par- 
* ticularly in the preſence of the Mandarines. 
© Declare them . uſurers, perjur'd, and 


* liars z bring them, if poſſible, to the bar. 


Let all the court perceive that you look 
* upon them as vile ſouls, unworthy of the 
* emperor's eſteem, Make known to all 
* China, that the faith which they have 
« preached is different from the chriſtian 
religion.“ Whoever ſhould ſuſpect the 
pope, who is ſo equitable and juft, to have 
given ſuch orders, or to be capable of form- 
ing ſo deteſtable a deſign, would be guilty 
of ſacrilege and an enormous crime, from 
which nothing but drunkenneſs or madneſs 


could excuſe him. 


REYLECTION IV. 


HE. inſtructions which his holineſs 
to his legats muſt. certainly have 


2 
en 


the orders of a father; altho* reſolute and 


efficacious, yet full of neſs, paternal 
love, and actes TA 

I imagine to myſelf, nor is it an empty 
and vain thought, that he delivered himſelf 
to this effect. We are between two dan- 
* gerous rocks; on the one ſide is repre- 
* ſented to us, that the Chineze ceremonies 


are idolatrous: I tremble, and am ſeized 
with horror, when I think that perhaps I 


mall be obliged to condemn them, On 


"© the other ſide, the emperor himſelf, and 


the greateſt part of the miſſioners aſſure 
me, that theſe ceremonies are purely civil 


and irreprehenſible. If therefore it ſhould 


happen that I paſs condemnation upon 
them, it would blaſt this hopeful vine- 
yard, and the loſs of a multitude of fouls 
* would be imputed to me. The language 
* of China is altogether unknown to us; 25 

* which reaſon we cannot pronounce (as in 
the affair of Janſenius) upon the preciſe 
<« ſenſe of the Chineze books, of which the 
two contending parties give different ex- 
* planations, ſince the entrance into China 
of ſome miſſioners of another ſtamp than 
© thoſe who were there before, we hear of 
nothing but diſputes, libels, and accuſa- 
tions. This gives ſome grounds to fear, 
© leſt our holy religion ſhould be baniſhed 
from that empire, as it has been from 
ſome neighbouring kingdoms, under co- 
jour of its being the ſource of diviſions 
and troubles,. and ſo be ſuppreſs'd for ever 
throughout all Ha. | 

So then as an angel of peace, as an 
* angel of counſel, to put an end to theſe 
© debates, perhaps the greateſt that have 
© hitherto been ſeen in the church of God. 
© Be; ſure not to ſhew yourſelf biaſs'd more 
© to one party than another. Take care 
that no one adhere to your opinion thro? 
* flattery, and make your friendſhip ſub- 
© ſervient to his private ends. | 

I would not have you give yourſelf up 
* blindly to the jeſuits, even tho? you ſhould 
* find ſome dominican for them, as at other 
© tirfies ſeveral have been found, even of 
* biſhops who have writ and declared them- 
* ſelves for their opinion; but I alſo admo- 
* niſh you, on the other hand, not to aban- 
don yourſelf to the direction of their ad- 
verſaries, and their principal accuſer, | 

« Miſtruſt thoſe whom you ſhall ſee tranſ- 
ported with too much heat in the preſent. 
« diſpute. Liſten peaceably to every one; 
* and if you find ſome faults among the 
* miſlioners, cover thoſe faults with the 
« zeal of a holy charity, to the end the new 
«* chriſtians may not be ſcandalized. Pro- 
* poſe for your example what St. Francis de 
Sales your own countryman would have 
done in the like conjuncture. 

The diverſity of opinions which you 
vill find amongſt a heathen people, ought 
not to alarm you; you know that the 
© like diſagreement is often found in chri- 
ſtian nations. You are to take your in- 
formations from the learned of the king- 


dom, from the publick doctors, and prin- 


© cipally from the emperor himſelf, who is 
© the head of the learned, and ſpeaks in the 
name of the whole empire. i belongs to 
him to declare the true ſenſe of the Chi- 
* neze books; and after that, 'tis our part 
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to declate whether the explanation he gives 
is conſonant to our holy faith. 

ou are to inform yourſelf whether the 
« anſwer of the prince to the queries of the 
« jeſuits, . which has appear'd in his name, 
and been diſperſed thro' all Europe, be 
truly his or no. If you find this anſwer 
© to be really the emperor's, and that it 1s 


«© conformable to the opinions of the learned, 


and the explanation they give of their 


books, and that it agrees with the per- 


* ſualion of the greateſt part of the miſſio- 
ners, we ſhall then on our part have ac- 
* quitted ourſelves with all the diligence that 
a diſcreet zeal preſcribes. - The wiſe con- 
* ſtitution of our predeceſſor Alexander VII. 


vill by that means be confirmed, and we 


© ſhall have nothing to reproach onrſelves 
with for the loſs of this great empire. 
* But ſhould it happen, which is no ways 
© probable, that there be a colluſion between 
© the jeſuits, and the greateſt part of the 
© miſlioners, with intention to deceive us, 
that the emperor, and all the learned 
* ſhould have betrayed the truth in compli- 


* ance with thoſe fathers z that all the chri- 


* ſtians ſhould be guilty of perjury, and all 
© this were morally certain: In fine, ſhould 
«you find yourſelf obliged to dart forth 
your thunder, and provoke a prince who 
© otherwiſe is ſo affectionate to our religion 
© that he protects it, and he gives free leave 
© to preach the goſpel thro' the whole em- 
© pire; *tis eaſy to conceive what our grief 
would be, what the grief of the whole 
church, at the ſight of ſo many thouſands 
© of her children expoſed to be loſt for 


© ever. 


* neſs; aſſemble thoſe in whom there ſhould 


remain ſome zeal for the catholic religion; 


« apply yourſelf to gain them, inſtruct 
them, conſult with them whether no means 
may be found to aboliſh theſe ceremonies 
© by little and little, and without noiſe. 
Make uſe of a fatherly goodneſs ; omit 
* nothing which chriſtian charity can ſug- 
« oeſt in relation to the chriſtians and miſ- 
* ſioners, . . | _ 
But, laſtly, ſhould it be found neceſ- 


© ſary to proceed to a definitive ſentence for / 
« extirpating this evil; be the firſt to ap- 


« pear in the imperial city at the head of 


© your companions fail not there to give, 
ein the preſence of the whole court, and of 


the principal miſſioners, a noble example 
© of the chriſtian fortitude z and, without 
« ſhrinking, expect a glorious martyrdom, 
© which will add more luſtre to your birth 
© than ever it can receive from the Roman 
purple. : | 

*'Tis. 8 the pope did 
give to his legat more mild and efficacious 
orders than theſe, and that he preſcribed 


Wherefore try all the ways of ſweet- 


to him more wiſe precautions than I can 


. imagine. He knows himſelf to be com- 
mon father; that the depoſitum of faith is 


intruſted to his charge; and he, like the 

Saviour of the world, deſires that all men 

might be fand „ 
RHI eri V. S 


1 Shall not go about to entertain you with 


the particulars, how the legat behaved 


himſelf in ſo difficult an enterpriſe, and 


capable of ſtriking terror into the greateſt 


ſaint. To be inform'd of them, you need 
only read the faithful journal ſent from 
China; a treatiſe written with regret, but 
however full of filial reſpect towards the 
holy ſee, and for the perſon of the patri- 
arch, now cardinal. Mets 
Ti certainly an incredible thing, and 
hitherto unheard of, that an infidel empe- 
ror ſhould uſe all his endeavours to maintain 
the chriſtian religion in his empire, by de- 
claring what are the intentions of his people 
in the practice of their ceremonies z - by 
ſhewing himſelf ready to clear the diffi- 
culties which might remain in that concern, 


referring at the ſame time to his holineſs 


the pope the deciſion of what is allowable, 
and what not; by ordering to be laid be- 
fore him in writing theſe points of the Chi- 
neze doctrine which are not agreeable to our 
religion, and proteſting that it is not his 
fault if the chriſtian religion be baniſh'd 


from China. 
But it is yet more incredible, that an 


apoſtolical legat, fearing that ſuch an im- 
portant truth ſhould come to light, ſhould 


forbid, under the ſevereſt penalties, that 


any one ſhould conlult the emperor upon 
the controverted points; that he ſhould de- 
clare that they were wholly to ſtand by the 
Chineze books, without ever addrefling 
himſelf either to the emperor or to the 
learned of the empire, to be inſtructed in 
the ſenſe of thofe books, but that it be- 
longed to the Europeans, notwithſtanding 


their ignorance in the matter, to explain 


% 


them. | 

One thing of importance deſerves the 
reader's obſervation, The preſent emperor 
of China, not being a native, diſtruſts the 
fidelity of his ſubjects ; and by conſequence 
it would be hard to believe that he, con- 
trary to all policy, ſhould go about to lower 
the honours that are given to Confucius and 
his anceſtors, by making them paſs for ce- 


remonies purely human and civil, if this 


was not the univerſal ſentiment of the learn- 
ed of the empire, e 

But altho' (this alſo is worthy of atten- 
tion) the emperor himſelf, and the learn- 
ed ſhould have made theſe declarations up- 


\ 


on the dubious ſenſe of their books, there- 
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by to render themſelves conformable to the 
dogma's of our holy religion, by retrench- 
ing what might ſeem contrary to our faith. 
I aſk what they could infer from thence ? 
It would be a manifeſt ſign that the Chineze, 
after having read the innumerable books 
upon religion, which the jeſuits for more 
than an age have ſpread thro? that vaſt em- 
pire, are at length come to the knowledge 
of the ttue God, that they have reformed 
their intentions, and by the light of the 
chriſtian religion have clear*d the obſcure 
texts of their books, | 
Now what indecency more odious both 
to God and man can there be, than to ſee 
the Europeans ill verſed in the ſciences of 
China, to give the lie to the emperor, and 
to all the learned of the empire, who aſſure 
us, that in theſe ways of ſpeeth, May it 
pleaſe the heavens, heavens grant, heavens 
keep me; they underſtand by the word, hea- 
vens, what we chriſtians mean, that is, he 
Lord, the Maſter, the King of heaven. Why 
then thus to betray the holy church, in the 


boſom of which this empire ſeems to de- 
poſit all her books, that it may ſpeak as 


ſhe does, and conform its ſpeech to her 
doctrine? l 


RETLECTION VI. 


. legat is not ignorant of the pains 


the jeſuits took to obtain for him of 


the emperor leave to come to Pekin, how 
many addreſſes they made, how many re- 
fuſals they bore from that prince, who 
now reproaches them with their want of 
conduct in that affair; nor is he ignorant 
how advantageouſly thoſe fathers ſpoke of 
him, inſomuch that he was commonly cal- 
led among(t the chriſtians of China, the 
great man come from the weſt, He knows 
very well the unheard-of honours that were 
done him, ſo far, as that the emperor made 
him eat at his table, and preſented him to 


_ drink with his own hands, Theſe were the 
effects of the high eſteem which the jeſuits 


had inſpired into that great prince for the 
ſovereign pontiff and the court of Rome. 
In fine, before theſe unfortunate diſputes 
appeared at Pekin, a certain jeſuit that ar- 


rived from China related to me theſe words 


from the mouth of the emperor himſelf, 
words which I ſtill bear in memory; You 
ſhall ſee that in time my whole empire will em- 
brace your law, This time was already 
come, and this glory did ſeem to be reſerv'd 


for the preſent pontificate. The joy we 


ſhould have had from the converſion of 
that vaſt empire, would, without doubr, 
have been very different from what certain 
people make now appear in diſperſing the 
mandate of the legat, a mandate which en- 
tirely ruins. that afflicted chriſtianity. 
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all the buſtle which the hereticks make 
in their journals, upon occaſion of theſe 
Chineze ceremonies? Whence comes their 
exceſſive eagerneſs, ſo edifying in appear- 
ance, to ſee theſe ceremonies condemned ? 
What intereſt can they have in an affair 
which concerns the catholick religion alone? 
The intereſt they find in it is great, and 
Foe nothing more favourable did ever 
appen to them. 

ithout entering into the examination 

in this place, whether the pope can pro- 
nounce upon a fact of this nature, let us 
ſuppoſe that he actually has defin'd,contrary 
to the perſuaſion of the Chineze, that the 
intention wherewith they practice their ce- 
remonies is ſuperſtitious and i dolatrous; 
all the world muſt needs ſee, that ſuch a 
declaration, whatever qualification you give 
it, would ſtill be a formal giving the lye to 
the emperor, in the face of the whole em- 
ire. | 
D This prince has declared, that by thoſe 
words written in his own hand, Adore hea- 
ven, he underſtood, as all the Chineze-un- 
derſtand, the Lord of heaven, No, fir, 
ſay they, you underſtood the material hea- 
ven, Tis to this material heaven you ſa- 
crifice yearly, Your language does not ex- 
preſs the ſenſe of your heart, We have 


certain aſſurance from the Europeans, whom 


you have declared ignorant in the doctrine 
of the empire, altho' they poſſeſs it much 
better than yourſelf; and theſe are the men 
we are to give ear to in the preſent debates. 
This would be the ſubſtance of ſuch a de- 
claration, whatever art might be made uſe 
of in the manner of expreſſing it. 

Any man of ſenſe would eaſily conceive 
to what degree of reſentment ſuch a de- 
claration muſt naturally inflame the empe- 
ror, It would infallibly draw after it the 
baniſhment of all the miſſioners, and an 


irreconcilable hatred of that prince againſt 


our holy faith. The gates of China would 
for ever be ſhut to all catholicks, and by 
conſequence the hereticks'would be the ſole 


maſters of the traffick of that great em- 


ire. | 
"Tis well known what has happened in 
Japan. The hereticks taking advantage of 
the miſunderſtandlngs of the miſſioners, 
found means to drive the Portugueze out of 
thoſe iſlands, and after that to work the 
ruin of chriſtianity. What now appears to 
be a diſpute of religion, will in time become 
a crime againſt the ſtate, At this very pre- 
ſent, they publiſh in their gazeztes, that 
the idolatry of the Chineze ceremonies is 
manifeſt, and they have the boldneſs to 
treat the pope as an idolater, if he does 
| not 
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not condemn them. When they ſhall have 
got the upper-hand in China, they will 
change their note; they will not fail to fay, 
that the emperor's indignation is molt juſt; 
that it did not belong to the pope to fend 
his orders into China, like a ſovereign 
prince into his own dominions ; that he 
ought not to have intruded himſelf into 
affairs that are purely politick and civil, 


by ſending an embaſfador to give laws to 


the Chineze, like a maſter, and condemn 
their ceremonies upon the bare teſtimony 
of ſome ignorant Europeans, and declared 
ſuch by the emperor himſelf, They will 


alſo add, according to their uſual malice, 
that the 1 aim of this embaſſy was, 
to intro 


uce the French into thoſe king- 
doms. | 


'  'RexLiegcrtion VIII. 
Ome perſons may perhaps imagine, that 
it would be an eaſy matter to aboliſh 


thoſe ancient cuſtoms of China. I very 


much doubt whether thoſe perſons, as fer- 
file as they may be in expedients, would 
find it fo eaſy a matter, if to compaſs ſuch 
a deſign, they were ro renounce their goods, 
their employs, and their dignities, as the 
Chineze muſt do. They who find fo much 
facility in making the Chineze alter their 
cuſtoms, would they be ſo willing to change 
their own? Would they have no repug- 
nance, for example, to ſubmit to the, or- 
ders of a prince, who ſhould oblige them 
to go Urels'd after a whimſical, fantaſtical 
manner ? Would they willingly obey the 
decree of a pope, who ſhould aboliſh cer- 
tain ſcandalous merriments, which in their 
firſt inſtitution were certainly idolatrous ? 


Such are the Bacchanalia, or Carnivals, 


which are ſtill practiſed in ſome countries, 
and which are no other than the remains 
of the feaſt of Bacchus; paſtimes at which 
a Chineze, tho' an idolater, would bluſh to 
be preſent. oat 

But, ſay ſome others, the Chineze cere- 
monies, after the manner they are fer forth 
in the books of their accuſers, have a 
certain air that ſhocks and ſcandalizes. To 
this I anſwer, That there is nothing in this 
world, to which a ſpiteful wit may not 
give a malicious turn, For a convincing 
proof of this, let us make two or three 
ſuppoſitions, which will render palpable 


the truth of what I advance. 


The Bonza's have introduced into China 
two infamous deities; they are two devils, 
who are adored under the name of Amida 
and Xaca, Let us ſuppoſe, that ſeveral 


 Chineze idolaters bear the names of theſe 


gods. After that, let us put the caſe, that 


the jeſuits, in conferring baptiſm upon the 


Neophites, impoſe theſe ſacrilegious names, 
VOL: II. 


or permit thoſe who have them to retain 


them. This accuſation is brought to Rome, 


and the fact is there expoſed with an apo- 
ſtolick zeal and eloquence, - Theſe facri- 
leges, ſay they, are committed in the moſt 


facred ceremony of our religion, in which, 


from a child of the devil; it is made the 
child of God, At the time that the ador- 
able names of Jeſus Chriſt, and the three 
Perſons of the bleſſed Trinity are pronoun- 
ced, who would imagine that the jeſuits 


ſhould ſound forth the abominable names | 


of thoſe falſe divinities? 

Give me leave to aſk, Whether ſuch an 
expoſition does not ſtrike an horror? And 
yet 'tis no more than what is permitted in 
Laß, and Rome itſelf, where they give to 


chriſtians the names of Diana, Herculis, &c. 


We read in St. Paul's epiſtles, that ſome 
chriſtians of the primitive church were cal- 
led Apollo and Phabe, The Roman mar- 
tyrology makes mention of the birth of Sr, 
Bacchus, St, Mercury, St, Nympha, St. Lu- 
cina, names which had been retained after 
baptiſm by the fervent chriſtians of the in- 
fant church. ' Theſe were things which the 
catholick church, for juſt reaſons, has tole- 
rated; but this condeſcenſion would no 
ways reliſh with ſome ſort of people. They 
frame to us a God of cruelty, which in 


truth is not the God of the chriſtians ; and 


they would model th church after the ſame 
manner. | 

Let us ſuppoſe, in the ſecond place, that 
in times paſt there was a famous courtezan, 
who is now adored as a goddeſs; that all 
their poetry is filled with the infamous 
name of this proſtitute; that they have 
given this name to a ſtar, and to one of 
the days of the week. Upon this the je- 
ſuits are accuſed at Rome ; they permit, 
ſay they, that , the very day on which our 
Saviour died upon the croſs for the ſalva- 


tion of mankind, upon which he deſtroyed - 


idolatry by his ſacred paſſion, they permit 
this very day to be diſhonoured by the in- 
famous name of this abominable goddeſs, 
This would be juſt like one of the darling 
declamations, with which they have ſtuffed 
their libels publiſhed againſt the ceremo- 
nies of China. 

And yet, all things well conſidered, this 
is no more than our Friday, in Latin, Dies 


'Yeneris, thus called from the name of Ve- 


nus. *Tis true, this day ought to have loſt 
its name, by a decree of St. Sylveſter, but 
a contrary uſe has prevailed ; that name, as 
infamous as it is in the original, does now 
no more ſhock the ears of chriſtians ; on 
the contrary, it now fills them with a holy 
compunction. In like manner, altho' the 


Chineze ceremonies ſeem to have ſomething _ 


grating, when they are only conſidered 


with relation to certain outward appear- 


"A | ances, 
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ances, yet they cannot but be look'd upon 
as innocent, when they are conſidered with 
regard to the intention with which the Chi- 


neze practice them, | 
Let the third ſuppoſition be, that the 


following calumny is brought to Rome: 


The jeſuits have cauled to be painted at the 
entrance of their church in Pekin, a myſtery 
of our holy religion, and, Oh abomina- 
tion! have eee a fable of pa- 
ganiſin. They have there expoſed a picture 
of the general judgment, wherein is to be 
ſeen our Saviour environ'd with all his 
ſaints, ready to pronounce the laſt ſentence 
againſt the impious. In this very picture, 
under the eyes of Jeſus Chriſt, who will 
that day take vengeance upon paganiſm, is 


to be ſeen Charon with his boat, - paſſing 


the ſouls of the damned from one ſide of 
the SHyæ to the other, 

What would they ſay to ſuch an accuſa- 
tion, were it embeliiſh'd with all the figures 
and ornaments it is capable of? Neverthe- 
leſs this picture I here mention is no other 
than that of the famous Michae ! Angelo, 
which all ſtrangers look upon and admire 
in the pope's chapel of the Yatican, without 
being ſcandaliz'd: And, indeed, ſhall that 
which is manifeſtly no more than the effect 
of the lively and elevated fancy of the 
painter, become a juſt ſubject of ſcandal 


and horror? ” 
RzexeLxecrTion IX. 


UT what if a Chineze ſhould come into 
our catholick countries, might not he 


be able to cenſure and reproach us with our 


ceremonies, from ſome likeneſs they may 


ſeem to bear with thoſe of China? Let us 


examine this in another ſuppoſition, 
Let us ſuppoſe then that a Mandarine, 
well inſtructed in the diſputes of the time, 


and who has learn'd a little Italian in his 


voyage, comes to Rome, and that he is 
preſent at high maſs. He ſees the prieſt, 


who, with the thurible in his hand, per- 


fumes the altar from one end to the other ; 
and he aſks of the ſtanders-by the meaning 
of that ceremony. They anſwer him, that 
this incenſe is burnt in honour of the bleſſed 
ſacrament, and that it is a ſacred tribute 
paid to the divine euchariſt, 
In the afternoon this Mandarine returns 
back to the ſame church, and being curi- 
ous to obſerve the ceremonies that are prac- 
tiſed in Rome at the burial of the dead, he 
aſſiſts at the obſequies ot a deceaſed perſon. 
After the ſinging of pſalms is over, he ob- 
ſerves the prieſt clad in his ſacerdotal veſt- 
ments, with the ſame thurible he made nſe 
of in the morning, to offer incenſe to Al- 


mighty God, going round the bier, and in- 


cenſing the dead corps. 


5 


3 


What's this I behold, ſays the Chinez? ? 
Thoſe who are round about him, and who 
penetrate no deeper than he into this myſte- 


rious action, anſwer him coldly, that he 


ſees the prieſt offer incenſe. Is there ſome 
divinity lies hid in this carcaſs, replies he ? 
A filly ignorant old woman of the company 
puts in her opinion, and tells him, that 
this ſweet ſmoak deſcends even into purga- 
tory itſelf, and refreſhes very much the 


poor ſoul of the deceaſed. A profane poet 
ſtanding by adds, that *tis a ceremony de- 


rived from the pagans, who in like manner 


offered incenſe at the burials of their dead, 


and backs it with a verſe of Virgil, in the 
deſcription of the funeral of Miſenus: 


Congeſta cremantur thurea dona. 


Upon that, a man of learning draws near 
to the Mandarine, and whiſpers him in the 
ear: Sir, don't heed what ſuch folks as 
theſe tell you. This action which you ſee, 
is purely an eccleſiaſtical honour which is 
done to the deceaſed, in token that he de- 
parted one of the number of the faithful, 
and in the boſom of the catholick church: 
But theſe grains of incenſe, adds the Chi- 
eze, are they not burnt in his honour, as 
I myſelf ſaw this morning burning in ho- 
nour of God? Can you ſhew, in all your 


canonical books, one ſingle example which 


proves, that in the old law they ever pre- 
ſented incenſe to any other than the true 
God? You give then to this dead perſon 
the ſame worſhip, the ſame honour, as to 
the Almighty. I beg your pardon, Sir, 
ſays the learned man, the intention is the 
ſoul of theſe ſort of actions, which of them- 
ſelves are indifferent. Different motives 
render the ſame ceremony ſometimes a di- 


vine worſhip, ſometimes an honour mere- 


ly eccleſiaſtical, and ſometimes purely civil. 

This is the very caſe, continues the Man- 
darine, and you do the ſelf-ſame thing 
which you reprehend in our practice in re- 
ference to Confucius, and thoſe pictures in 
which are written the names of our de- 
ceaſed anceſtors. Our idiots, like yours, 
comprehend not the myſtery of theſe cere- 


monies, and without reflection, propoſe to 


themſelves ſome end quite different from 
that of others. An idolater, with no more 
wit than this good old woman, may have 
ſome idle whim in his head; but thoſe 
who with us are men of learning, as you 
are here, are perfectly ſatisfied that no more 
than a civil honour is deſign'd. This is 
their intention ; this is the ſenſe of our 
claſſic writers, who preſcribe theſe ſort of 
ceremonies, Such likewiſe is the declara- 
tion that has been made by the emperor 
throughout all China; nor did it ever en- 


ter into our imaginations, ſo much as to 


dream 
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dream that the ſouls ſhould ſtick to thoſe 
pictures like flies, or ſlide into the names 
that appear there. Wild notions | wherewirh 


| ſome 1lliterate Europeans have fill'd all thoſe 


parts. The faith of the chriſtians of China 
is no leſs pure than the faith of the chri- 
ſtians of theſe counties: Heaven be praiſed 
for it, /ays the learned Catholick, How, ſays 
the Chineze, do you alſo adore Heaven? 
No, anſwers the Roman, but by this word, 


we underſtand the Lord of Heaven, *Tis 


alſo the maſter of Heaven, ſays the Min- 
darin, whom we denote by this expreſ- 
ſion, e | 
REFLECTION X. 


TyIJERHAPS my ſtile may appear too 
P light for the ſubject, but I beg of 
the reader not to oblige me toalter it. He 
will;ſee that the matter ſhall not be the leſs 
ſerious, but that it is neceſſary to treat it 
after this manner, to give a right idea of 
the nature of the Chineze ceremonies, by 
comparing them with certain 1nnocent 
things amongſt us, which are practiſed 
without the leaſt ſcruple. | 

Let us then not depart from our Manda- 
rin, who after the ſervice, takes a turn 


about the church, and examines the chapels 


belonging to it; He makes a ſtop at one, 
the altar of which is adorn'd with two 
Dii Termini, placed on each fide in lieu of 
colours, as is alſo to be ſeen in ſeveral parts 
of Italy. What ſp2cies of men do I diſ- 
cover, ſays he? They have only a head, 
neck, and ſhoulders ; I ſee neither belly, 
legs, nor feet. Anſwer is made, that they 
are ornaments of architecture, call'd Ter- 
mini, They are, ſays a man of letters, 
Mercurius Vertumni & Dii Termini; the 
Greeks and the Romans ador'd them, but 
at preſent ſerve only to beautify the places 


Where they are made uſe of. 


What! reply'd the Mandarin, do you 
employ the figures of Devils to adorn the 


altar of the true God? Under favour, 


Sir, don't you ſee little wings peeping 
out of the ſhoulders? That ought to ſa- 
tisfy you, that they are Angels, altho' as 
to the reſt thoſe ſtatues reſemble Pagan 
divinities, That is to ſay, replies the Chi- 
neze, you have grafted two Angels upon 
two Devils, With permiſſion, Sir, don't 
offer to ſay ſo, all the world would laugh 
at it. You are only ſcandaliz'd becauſe 


you look upon theſe works with a Chinez? 


eye. Were you to remain ſome time in 
Europe, and look upon them with the ſame 
eye that we do, you would ſoon diſcover 
that theſe ſort'of things have no relation 
at all to religion, and you would be the 
firſt ro laugh at the ſcandal you now 


take. 


Coming out of the church, the Manda- - 
rin proceeds in his walk about the city of 
Rome, accompanied with a crowd of th: 
curious, who are pleaſed to fee his Amaze- 
ments. What church is that, favs he? 
tis anſwer'd, the temple of the Muner va, 
it belongs to the Dominicans. This M. 
nerva is ſome ſaint, I ſuppoſe, of the ho- 
ly order of St. Dominick, Oh fie : Sir, 
far from being a Saint; this Minerva is a 
goddeſs of the Gentiles, which was ham- 
mer'd out of the head of another deity. 
And are theſe good fathers chriſtians? Oh! 
not the leſs for that, Why then do they 
adore this goddeſs? God forbid, they 
pay no worſhip to her, Bat tell me then 
in the church of St. Peter, don't you ho- 
nour St. Peter? don't you honour St. Au 
drew in the church that bears his name? 
This temple is not at all dedicated to Mi- 
ner va, it only retains the name, becaule it 
is built in the place where anciently there 
{tool one conſecrated to that g514els; 
And do they permit the people, replies the 
Mandarin, to call it by ſo impious and 
profane a name? What would you ſay of 
the Jeſuits of China, ſhould they ſuffer the 
converted Chinzze to call a temple dedi- 
cated under the invocation of Mzry the 
bleſſed mother of Jeſus, the church of 
Aaca, or Amida ? There is no ground of 
ſcandal, Sir; a long uſe join'd with ſome 
grains of allowance, has ſtript this man- 
ner of ſpeech from all impiety; but *cis 
what you will never underſtand, unleſs 
you continue among us long enough to be 
accuſtom'd to the language and ideas of 
the Europeans. They go on in their dif- 
courſe. | 

What is that ſpire * erected againſt 
the church, and the meaning on'c ? What 
are thoſe cyphers, thoſe ſtrange figures 
wrought upon it? They are, ſay they, the 
remnants of the idolatry and ſuperſtition 


of the Egyptians; and ſome of thoſe fi- 


gures repreſent the gods, that is to ſay, the 
Devils which that people adored. And 
are not the Dominican fathers uneaſy at 
ſuch abominations before the church of 
the true God? If you conſider'd, ſay 
they, theſe objects with our eyes, you 
would take them for what they are, barely 
for ornaments of the place, according to 
the intention of him that cauſed this obe- 
liſk to be erected, not as a ſacred memo- 
rial of idolatry, but as a monument re- 
commended only by its antiquity. 
What means that croſs upon the top of 
the ſpire? Were thoſe. devils reconcil'd 
to the church? did they become chri- 
ſtians? Forbear ſuch expreſſions, they are 
no leſs than blaſphemy. The . reaſon of 


my ſpeaking thus is, becauſe upon occa- 


„The obelisk erected before the Convent of Minerva. 
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lion of a like croſs on the top of a pillar 
in a church-yard, I was told tnat the croſs 
was a ſign that all thoſe who were buried 
in that place were chriſtians, Sir, it has 
been often ſaid, that you muſt have regard 
to the different intentions, and we alone 
are capable of informing you what they 


are. The croſs placed on the pillar in the 


church- yard, ſignifies what you ſay; but 
on the top of this ſpire, it teaches us that 
it has triumphed over the devils that are 
under it. The anſwer is good; but ſup- 
poſe our Chineze as incredulous in the caſe 
of your intentions, as you are of theirs, 
ſhould continue to be ſcandaliz'd at the fight 


of theſe d.abolical figures in the middle of 


a publick place, would you throw down 
this monument, which repreſents to the 
eyes the ſhameful relicks of a deteſtable 
idolatry? Well! I leave it to you gen- 
tlemen of China, my countrymen, to judge 
whether Rome would have ſo much com- 
plaiſance, as to ſuffer ſuch a loſs even as 
this, which might draw after it the ruin 
of ſo many other pyramids much more 


majeſtick, and which are the wonders of 


this queen of cities, 

But why at leaſt don't they forbid the 
carnaval throughout all chriſtendom; [1 
heard the preacher this morning affirm it 
to be a rag of idolatry, They don't for- 
bid it, Sir, becauſe ſuch a prohibition, al- 
tho' holy, would cauſe a commotion a- 


mong people. S. Charles Barromeus, whole 


name you muſt have heard from the Je- 
ſuits in China, was reſolved one time to 
aboliſh the carnival in a city of Hab, and 
the mutiny was ſo great, that to render 
ineffectual the order of that prelate, de- 


puties were ſent to Rome, It the inhabi- 


tants of that city had ſubmitted to it, ſays 
the Chineze, would they not have loſt 
their dignities, their goods, and perhaps 
their lives? No, Sir, they ran no hazard 


of ſuch loſſes as thoſe, but it is ſufficient 


for you to know, that the church is a 
tender and compaſſionate mother, who 
ſhuts her eyes to a great many things when 
they are not bad; and to avoid greater 
evils, diſſembles ſmall imperfections. She 
roots out abuſes, but it is by degrees; and 
the ſpirit which animates her, permits her 
not for trifles, to excite among her children 
a long ſeries of troubles and vexatious diſ- 
putes. (3 AHH 
I lee then, replies the Chineze in a ſe- 
rious tone, the old chriſtians, and who for 
a long time have been ſuch, have extraor- 
clinary privileges, Thele traces cf idolatry, 
which you conſerve in your names, at this 
time, in your feaſts, ſtatues, pictures, and 
churches, are become trifles with you, You 
infeft, without reſtraint, with the orders 
ct Paganiſm, even Heaven itſelf, of which 


you leave not one inch undefiled. The 
ſtars which with fo much luſtre denounce 
the glory of God, cannot with you tintih 
their carreer, but under the opprobrious 
names in falſe divinities. All this cauſes in 
you neither horror nor confuſion; there is 
nothing that you cannot fave by means of 
your intention, and the church forbears to 
condemn you, for fear of contriftating her 
dear children, If fo, is it likely but this 
good mother will upon us Chineze as her 
children, whom ſhe has newly brought 


forth, and are, as I may fay, yet hanging 


at her breaſts? Ah! we live at too great 
a diſtance z too wide an extent of ſea ſe- 
parates us from Europe. I 

When the caſe is about you, they are 
afraid of murmurings, and even light 
diſturbances. When the concern is ours, 
whom you do not value, you reſolve with- 
out difficulty to force us to renounce all 
the honourable employs. of the kingdom, 
to which only the learned are admitted, 
and which title is only allowed to thoſe 
who offer to Confuſius, not ſacrifices as you 
ſay, but preſents, which imply no more 
than a mere civil worſhip ; you little care 
that we ſhould be reduc'd, and that upon 
weak conjectures, 'to the hard neceſſity of 
paſſing our lives among the dregs of the 
people, if yet the anger of a deſpis'd mo- 


narch cut not the thread aſunder, or to 


renounce the obedience which we owe 
to the Pope, and to the law of Feſus 
Chriſt, We have made our tears to flow, 
as I may ſay, as far as Rome; we have ſent 
thither authentick atteſtations, which cer- 
tified the innocence of our ceremonies, 
What has been done to comfort theſe poor 
deſolate chriſtians ? I repeat it again; 
this good mother looks not upon us as 
her children; and our great diſtance hin- 
ders the effects of her tenderneſs. 

Ou rremonſtrances have ſignified nothing 
in China, they have been torn before the 
faces of the . that preſented them. 
Our emperor has publiſh'd his declarations 
in vain ; nay, we have been forbid to con- 
ſult him concerning our ceremonies, altho? 
he is the lawful interpreter of them. All 
endeavours have been uſed, to make us ap- 


_ pear idolaters, whether we would or no. 


But when our maſters ſhall be driven away, 
and that we ſhall be orphans without fa- 
thers, without ſacraments, without any 
one to aſſiſt us at our deaths, the god of 
chriſtians, your god and ours, will he too 
ſhut his ears to our complaints, and his eyes 
to our miſery and tears? He who has in 
his power the moſt terrible ſcourges, who 
makes the earth to tremble, and lays it 
waſte when he pleaſes by war and mortali- 
ty, will he not be reveng*d on thoſe, who 


| ſhall have pluck'd up his vineyard at the 


time, 
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time, when Juſt upon the point of render - 
ing fruit in abundance ? % 


= Rr TIEZCTIoN XI. 


FTFA\1IS not before ſome ſecret tribunal, 

whoſe myſteries are not to be pe- 
netrated, that the affair of the ceremonies 
of China is tranſacted: Tis in the face of 
the world, and before all the learned, who 


have before them the matter of fact, and 


in their hands the books, the informations, 
the depoſitionss. 5 


, 


All the world knows that the emperor 


of China conſulted by the Jeſuits, in 2 
writing drawn up on rears has anſwer'd 
in his own hand, and declared by an im- 
perial decree, that the ceremonies which 


make the ſubject of the preſent diſpute, 


are merely civil, and that the ſenſe and 
meaning which the fathers affix to them, 
is exact and comfortable to truth, He who 
ſhould fay, that the emperor upon this oc- 
caſion has publiſhed,a lie in the face of 
the whole empire, would in all likelihood 


judge of the conduct of this great prince 


by his own, So raſh a ſentence will never 
come from the mouth of any man of ho- 
nour whatſoever; and I ſhall never per- 
ſuade myſelf, that the Pope will offer ſo 


the Navigation of the POT ZE. 


'Tis alſo well known, that che learned 
of China, (of whoſe intentions 'tis nat per- 
mitted to doubt, after the declaration they, 


have made) and that all the Mifſioners, , 


amongſt whom are ſeyeral Dominicans, 
aſſure the ſame thing with the emperor. 
| In fine, no body can be, ignorant, (and 
a biſhop of China af the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, obſerves it in the a he ſends 
to Rome,) no body can be Oran; I fay, 
Chintze language is ſo difficult and 0 
ſcure, that whatever pains an European 
takes in the learning it, he ſhall never ar- 
rive to ſo much knowledge of it, as the 
leaſt of the doctors of the nation. This 
makes it plain, that we are not to aſk the 
explanation of the Chineze books from an 
illiterate European, but from the learned 
of the country, and principally from their 
head, that is, the emperor who has al- 


ready explained himſelf in the name of 


the whole empire. 

The pope, the cardinals, the conſulters, 

in a word, thoſe who at Rome bear a parc 

in judging in this grand affair, have never 

ſtudied the  Chineze language, Their de- 

ciſion then muſt nreds rely upon the report 

of witneſſes, and thoſe witneſſes ought, 
without doubt, to be the ableſt men in the 

language, and to have the moſt perfect 


provoking an affront to a prince, who tho' knowledge of the books, and the intention 
a Pagan, loves and favours the chriſtian re- whereyith the Chineze practiſe their cere- 
ligion.. 3 62000 monies, _ OE | 
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| Sheweth of the Order that may be had, wherely theſe People may turn to f. 


Jeſuits 
preach in 
India, 


Chriſtians, and of the Navigation that is ma 
and of the Weſt Parts, called the Philippines. 


CY F ſome religious men called Je- 

' Fuites , it hath been underſtood, 
that they began to preach the goſpel to 
theſe people ; but by reaſon that it is not 
permitted unto. ſtrangers to ſtay many days 
in this country, they were compelled to 
return . forthwith without yielding that 
fruit which they deſired, notwitliſtand- 
ing they found them very apt to be 
taught, and willing to learn, and eaſy to 


be reformed of their falſe idolatry, and 


with all humility they receive it, and ac- 
knowledge the corrections of their filthi- 
nels, . He that firſt began this catholick 
work, was maſter Francis Xaviere, one of 
the ſeven religious men of the firſt con- 


From New-Spain, unto the 


firmation of the ſaid company, and was 
the firſt that came into Portugal, and thas 
paſs'd into India, and from thence to Chi- 
na. But before he began to execute his 
catholick deſire, he died in Canton, and 
was brought from thence to Goa, where his 
body lieth buried in the college of St, Paul 
of the ſame religion. The religious Do- 
minick declareth, that throwing down 
certain ſtones upon the ground, which they 
did worſhip, they came unto him with 
ſuch rage, as if they would haye killed him; 
but he pacified them forthwith in giving 
them to underſtand their little * ng 
and their vain idolatry ; and as they are 
of excellent wit, they forthwith fell into 


© Conſlituted not long before this was publiſhed ; for the Bull that confirmed this Socicty, was not granted 


$ 


Vol. II. 


till 1549, by Pope Paul III. and Francis Xawiere landed there in 1552. 
F Aaviere, the Apoſtle of China and the Indies; ſince canonized at Rome. | 
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the matter, and thought,well of his judg- 
ment, ſaying, that no man had ever taught 
them the like, until that time. And wich 
the ſelf ſame excuſe they excuſed themſelves 


withal, when he did Reprod them of 


the filthy fin, not to be named, unto 
the which they are much given, thinking 
that they do not evil therein. But the 
reateſt difficulty that theſe religious men 
ound, was, that the governors and ordi- 
nary judges do attend with great care, that 
no new thing be' taught amongſt them 
without order and licence of their king; 
and as they are rigorous and ready to 
chaſten; no man” dare to be à chriſtian 
without licence, altho' that they under- 
ſtand it to be convenient for their ſalva- 
tion; and therefore it doth import with 
expedition, that theſe inconventences he 
taken away, and that there be ſent an am- 
baſſador to this great prince. And in that 
embaſſage might go learned men, and re- 
ligious, that ſhould give them to under- 


land the darkneſs wherein they live, and 
to perſuade them to be chriſtians; and that 


he ſhould permit them to preach the goſ- 
pel throughout all his realm, and how 
that it is not hurtful to take from him his 
lordſhip and government, but rather fa- 
vourable, whereby his ſubjects may obey 
him the better, This wil be eaſily ob- 
tained of him; and otherways for to at- 
tempt it by way of conqueſt, it will be 
ſo hard a matter, as it may be underſtood 
by his power and greatneſs, and by that 


which is contained in a , ty of the re- 


lation that the captain Ar tieda gave to his 


majeſty, who was preſent at the 0 


of the Weſt-iflands, which are called Phi- 
lippines, treating of this realm, which word 
for word ſpeaketh as followeth. There are 
alſo to the northward of theſe iſlands the 


firm land which they call China. It is a 


reat country, inſomuch that it is certainly 
Fo that it bordereth with Tartary ; for 
the people that trade thither, ſay that they 
have war with them, They are a people 
very politick, they work iron with percers 
of ſteel, I have ſeen gold and ſilver 
wrought ſo well with iron as could be in 
the world, and in this fort they work 
things of timber, and all other things. 
They ſay, that the Portugueze are good 
people, and that they have a little light 
of the world, but in comparifon to them 
they ſee but with one eye, They ſpin 
gold as they do in Milan, and 8 . is 


maſk and other ſilks with ir, . $6 


all kind of armour as we have, and artil- 


lery, judging it by certain veſſels that J 
have ſeen come from thence, that it is 
pan and better caſt than ours is. They 
1ave ſo good government, that they ſay 


they make neither governor nor captain, 
2 


thought to be the belt and cal els fi 


in the land, as for all the reſt, if 


that is not a great aſtronomer, And firlt 
they ſhall prognaſticate the time and 
chance that is to come, and it ſhall be 
proved and ſeen to fall out true, that he 
may prevent any thing that is to come. 
In every city and province there are gar- 
tiſons of men of war ; they go well appa- 
relled 1 the were as White as we are, and 
wear their beards long, The women, are 
very fair, although that, all of them haye 
ittle eyes; they wear their coats and gowns 
orgs that they touch, the ground, and they 
make their hair red with colours, and. it is 
faid that they paint their faces. They 
ſay this king is of ſo great power, 
thar he doth bring into the eig thr | 
hundred thouſand, men, and Vene 
thouſand of them horſemen, In things 
that are painted I have ſeen brought fro 

thence, wherein are painted on, horſebac 

armed men with harneſs, and falets, ang 
lances. The country is ſo good, and 1g 


a4 


well furniſhed with viſuals, that it 


of the world. The Moors that I hays.ſpo; 
ken withal, do , affirm chat they bg not fo 
warlike as wear, 7 
- They have moulds, and haye printed 
books time out, of, mind. If. it. ple 
your majeſty, that tbis cquntry, be ſeen 
with the ſight of the eyes, I do offer m! 
ſelf thereunto, giving me two 15 90 
two hundred and fifty tons apiece, Jictle 
more or leſs, and forty ſoldiers in every 
ſhip, and the artillery, munition, and vic- 


tua cient and neceſſary, with God's 


help carrying ſome order of embaſſage to 
the lord of the country, to enter in with 
my perſon, and to return all along the 


coaſt by Net Spaig. And to ſee the order 


they have as well for the trade with- 
cha wil 
1 mrjeſty. AER 
And in that which this captain ſaith, 
that the king doth bring three hyngs 
thouſand men me the 'field, beſic & th ; 
arriſons that he hath ordinatily, A 3 


cher, princes, in this my opinion, remaineth, 
veritied. And altho' they be nd 1 4 55 
like as we are, as the Moors have declared, 
I know not what power were ſu ient for. 
ſo great a number of horſemen, and a- 
us. - 7 T% , ( &) x 

gainſt people ſo well arm'd, the artillery 
being ſo common to them as it is to us, 
And ſeeing there is required that there 


* ＋ 


tles and towns fig do border neareſt 07 


. 
1 


and ſeeing this gre t he ng 
a 


_ ſhould paſs thither' fo Rense ON 


within the compals of the conqueſt of our 
catholick king, it will be a thing of im- 
portance, that his majeſty do command to 
ordain this erage with, the good will 
of his holineſs, whereby this prince may 
reduce it to the government of the holy 

catholick 
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catholick church, whereof may grow great thieves, which be thirteen, and they lie in 
eſſects in the increaſing of the chriſtian length north and ſouth, the greateſt may 
religion. And this is very eaſy to be done, be little greater than forty leagues. They 
ſeeing that our Spaniards are become ſo are all well near after one faſhion and trade. 
near heighbaurs, to that realm, and the. The weapans they have be ſlings, and rods 
navigation ſo near and certain as herein it dried with the Hire, which do ſerve them 
is declared. There is in New Spain in the tin place of lances; they ſhoot ſo far with 
ſouth part thereof, two ports or havens z the ſlings, that no hargubuſe can ſhoot ſv 
the one is called Acapulco, which ſtandeth far. They live with rice and fiſhes, Coco 

in ſeventeen degrees and a half of heighth; and roots; there is in them great 5 


which will hold many ſhips, although of ginger; and ſo beyond that more to- 


they be great; and another is called the wards the weſt, they fall with the iſlands 
Puerto de Nanedad, which hath the entry of the Philippines which are many. The 
in of it very low, and ſtandeth in nineteen iſland of : Mindanas, which is the firſt of 
degrees and a terce large. From theſe ports the ſouthsſide z it beginneth in five de- 
do go forth the ſhips that fail to the hir gtees in the height of the north, and it 


lipppines, and they go to put themſelves lieth out ſhewing itſelf in length as the reſt 


in the heighth that the courſe of the do, which ſtand as a company of trees in 
iſland is in; for the time when they go the north north-weſt courſe, until you 
forth upon this navigation, Which is in the come into thirteen degrees and a terce, 


end of OZober, the winds are always nor- where 2 meet with the iſland of Luxon. 


therly in that coaſt until the end of April: This iſland is cin length out unto the nine- 


Whercwächal they go with the wind in eenth degree in the ſame courſe; there is 


their poop, running weſt; and from the in it three places inhabited with Moors ; 
end of April until the end of O#ober, they they kno not perfectly of what ſect they 


turn to blow. at welt; fouth-weſt, which are of, but they give reverence to Mabo- 


ſerveth them to return, riſing up into a ma; they eat no pork. They have many 


higher degree that they lack no height. rivers, wherein they gather gold, and it is 


They meet at their goings: with the iſlands diſtant from this firm land of China lefs 
called Berhugos, for they were ſo named than one hundred leagues; and from the 


for becauſe. ſuch as do inhabit there, do lot city of Canton, which falleth to the north 

their beards grow long. Theſe people are part of it, one hundred and thirty, and 

apparell'd with mats, made of the boughs little more. Out Spaniards are in er 
ſon 


of date - trees very fine, and they have no of the ſaid iſland, and by rea 

weapons, nor war with any country, and trade is great from it to the firm land, 
their victuals are Cocoas, and roots and and forithe curious things that are come 
fiſh, and their hens like to thoſe of Spain, from thence to New Spain, and from 


more towards the weſtt They turn and thence to his majeſty, now they call it 
TY» * 2 77} 19 


meet with the iſlands which they call of the China, 
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A Deſcription of 8 1 A M, tranſlated from the Por- 
liuguete Original MS. By Pedro de Sa. 


HE kingdom of Siam extends 
from the ſouthermoſt point of Ma- 
lacca, to the uttermoſt part of Laos in a- 
bout twenty-five degrees north, computed 
about 1440 miles in length, and the city of 
Siam ſtands in the fourteenth degree north 
latitude, It is called by the natives the 
country of Tai, or of Freemen, becauſe 
they reſolutely oppoſe all incroachments on 
their liberties.,:;1 ff n F 
Goll. Ihis country is very mountainous, which 
being over-run with wood, is the cauſe 
that there are very few towns of any note 
except in the vales near the ſide of ſome 
conſiderable river, 1 961 4 
lhe me. Siam is the metropolis of the kingdom, 
tropoli:, ſituate upon the river Menan; and has fo 
| many rivulets cut through its ſtreets, that 
ſome compare it to the European city of 
Venice, and it has ſome houſes built of 
brick, one ſtory and no more. Here is 
King's pa · the king's palace, which is had in great Ve» 
lace, neration by the natives, and ' conſtantly 
guarded with ſix hundred unarmed ſoldiers 
between che two firlt walls of the palace, 
which ſetve ſor executioners upon all occa- 
ſions ; and before the palace there is a 
Guards, guard of two hundred and thirty gentlemen 
conſtantly mounted on horſeback, and arm- 
ed with bows and arrows; they eſcort his 
majeſty when he appears in publick, 

The king alſo retains a number of Ele- 

hants in the entrance of his palace, a 

ſt much eſtcemed by the natives, on 
account of its docibility or quick appre- 
henſion, becauſe they believe the tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, and that theſe creatures 
are only men metamorphoſed z and the 
white 1 is believed to be poſſeſſed 
with the ſoul of ſome great prince. A 
horſe is the next creature in their eſteem. 

The king engroſſeth all the foreign 
trade, which is a great cramp to the mer- 
chants; and of the moſt flouriſhing com- 

merce of the whole Indies, has reduced it 

to a very low condition, 

Ihe other cities take their names from 
the ſeveral provinces in which they are 
ſituate; and make ſixteen in all excluſive 
Fortifica of the capital, defended at the beſt only 
ond. with alight wall and a ditch, tho' ſome 
Genius of Are only palliſaded with bambou, 
the peo- The natives are of a very quick apprehen- 
ple. ſion, and not only ſmart in their repartees, 

but excellent imitators of any work or pat- 


7; 


Tres ſitua» 
tion. 


Name. 


Klephant'. 


Trade, 


Cities, 


different fineneſs according 


tern, and ic may be a rebuke to the intern» . 
perance, debauchery, and adultery of thoſe tte. 
that call themſelves chriſtians, to heat 
that theſe heathens are hateful of thoſe 
vices in all their ſhapes, | | 

They are low of ee bur well pro- 
portioned, Their-ſhape and viſage how- 277 
ever are but homely; and their completion plection 
tawny ; they dye their teeth black, and 
cut their hair very ſhort, which other- 
wiſe is naturally thick and long. 

The king wears' a brocaded veſt, made Habits, 

of ſattin, that reacheth down to his wriſt, | 
and a cap in form of a ſugar-loaf, with a 
coronet of precious ſtones about it; and 
ſuch caps with coronets'of gold, and other 
things of inferior value, are worn alſo in 
the king's preſence by the nobles. The 
men of quality have'a muſlin ſhirt without 
a collar, with wide ſleeves, and boſom open. 
Both men and women wear Pagnes of 
to their qua · 
lity, and the ſexes only differ in their dreſs 
by the mens bringing the corner of their 
Pagne between their legs, and tucking it 
up under their girdle, which looks like a 
pair of breeches z and the women by a 
cloth that being thrown over their ſhoul- 
ders, cover their breaſts ; all the reſt of 
their body is naked, and they have neither 
ſhirt nor covering for their heads, and 
delight much in rings and bracelets of 
gold. 

Their diverſions are chiefly hunting of niverfons 
Elephants, cock-fighting, and mock-fights 
by Elephants z they have comedies, rope- 
dancing, and tumbling'z and the king 
himſelf has been known to pleaſe him- 
ſelf with the flying of a Kite and a lan» 
thorn at its tail. They have alſo other 
ſocial diverſions, which they call Cone, 
Laycone, Rabam. The firſt is like people 
dancing in maſquerade : The ſecond is a 
vocal conſort, that confine their ſongs to 
the hiſtory of their own country z and the 
Nabam is only a large aſſembly of men and 
women, differing only from ours in theſe 

articulars; the Siameſes on theſe occaſions 
fin as well as dance; the men wear ſugar- 
loaf caps, and they who have not nails 
long enough by nature, adorn their finger 
ends with copper nails of a conſiderable 
length, which is accounted a great per- 
fection. To theſe I may add, their run- 

ning of oxen, rowing for wages, 
Their 
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Employ- 
ment. 


Their employment is in merchandize, 
in ſuch things as the king gives them li- 
cence, or in handicrafts, in which the king 
employs his ſubjects one half of the year; 
but the chief trade of the common people 
is fiſhing. rr oth! 44955 

The chief trade that the Engliſb have in 
this country, is at Malacca with the Dutch, 
who have poſſeſſion of that port, where 
they ſend callicoes, 3 ſlight ſilks from 
The city the coaſt of Cormandel and Bay of Bengal, 
of _ and from thence bring canes, rattans, long- 
ie, Peper, ſugar, ſugar-candy, Benjamin, ſa- 
Oe E — Dal: 8 Malacca 
ſtands upon a low level ground, cloſe 
on the ſea- ſhore, and is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle built at the foot of a little 
ſteep hill on the caſt-ſide of a ſmall river, 
which runs on the weſt-ſide of the town, 
This fort maintains a communication 
with the town by the means of a draw- 
bridge. The inhabitants are Malagans, 
Dutch, Portugueze, Chineze, and Moors : 
The Malagans are the leaſt in number, 


Its inha- 
bitants. 


3 poor cottages in the ſubburbs. The reſt 
7 male between two and three hundred fa- 
milies. But the Chͤineze have the 
ſhops of all ſorts of manufactures and com- 
modities. 
paved, and the houſes are moſtly built with 
ſtone. The ſituation is very healthy, and 
moft convenient for the Du!ch, who have 
always attempted to engroſs the whole 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies ; for tho* Malacca 
is not a place of great trade in itſelf, it 
gives the Dutch the command of the 
Streights between Malacca and Sumatra, 
called the Streights of Malacca or Sincopore, 
which, together with the Sreights of Sundy, 
ina great meaſure command all the trade 


. aſſiſtance of their guard-ſhips, as we in for- 
1 mer days had reaſon to remember, and the 
toll which the Portuguexe yet pay when 
they march that way. W 
The land is rich in the valleys, and ſtony 
and barren on the mountains; they plow 
their ground much in the ſame manner 
as we do; they ſow ſome wheat, but rice is 
their peculiar crop; which, when ripe, 
they tread out with cattle, to prepare it 
for the mortar, where its thick ſkin is beat 
off, and made fit for ule. 
Their gardens produce garlick, potatoes, 
raddiſhes, and cucumbers ; oranges, le- 
mons, citrons, pomegranates ; figs, bona- 
noes, goyvaes, jacques, durions, mangoes, 
mangoſtans, tamarins, annanaes, cocoa- 
nuts, plenty of pepper and ſugar-canes : 


„„ -- Soil and 
t 


product. 


amaranthus, tricolets, and other flowers 


peculiar to themſelves, The country a- 
Vor. II. by 


the Navigation of the PORTUGUEZE. 


bounds with wood, but the Bambou is 


and live chiefly under great ſubjection in 


beſt 


The ſtreets are broad, but not 


from Europe to China and Japan, with the 


the tube-roſe, gilly-flower, roſe, jeſſamine, 


93 


the moſt uſeful. 
Here are oxen and buffeloes, which 
are not good to eat, and only ſerve to till 
the ground, But their ſheep, goats, deer, 
and eſpecially little hogs, are nice cating. 
Their birds are beautifully feather'd, 
abundance of wild- fowl, ſmall birds, birds 
of prey, and of peacocks and parfots, 
which providence ſeems to have deſigned 
to have multiplied in this country, as a 
means to deſtroy the great number of 
ants and other troubleſome inſets, which 
{warm among them, | 
I cannot pals over the remains of the old 
gold mines, that are daily diſcovered in this 
country; from which ſome have conjec- 
tured, that this was the ancient Cherſoneſe. 
There is a mountain of load-ſtone near 
Louvo, and another in the land of Fanſa- 
lan, in the weſt coaſt of Malacca. 
Children are educated by the prieſts at ꝑqucation 
proper ſchools, to read, write, and accompt 
they that have attained ſo much, are allo 
taught the Balic, or court language, ſome 
principles of morality, and the myſteries 
of their religion. Here is very little work 
for lawyers, every man being allowed to 
plead his on cauſe; and the ſtudy of 
chirugery and phyſick is but meanly pur- 
ſued, They are very indifferent aſtrono- 
mers, and to a fault addicted to aſtrology 
and magick, by which they naturally fall 
into the deluſions of. omens and charms z 
and their ſkill in muſick does not exceed 


their progreſs and knowledge in other 


ſciences. | 

Both male and female, as ſoon as born, au en- 
are enrolled, that the king may not be de- rolled. 
c of their ſervice, as mentioned be- 

ore. 119101 

Their places of worſhip are called Pa- Religion? 
godes, which ſtand in the midſt of a ſquare 
piece of ground encompaſſed with pyra- 
mids, and the whole encloſed with a large 
wall, which is alſo encompaſſed with a 
large ſquare, Here are all the cells or 
apartments of the Telapoineſſes or Pagan 
prieſts and nuns, ranging in a line on bam- 
bou pillars, but not contiguous z the whole 
is encloſed with a fence of bambou, and 
every convent has its proper garden. Theſe 
are the ſeminaries or ſchools for education, 
and are call'd the city Talopians; for there 
are others that live retired in the woods ; 
but both are confined to a ſingle life, under 
pain of being burnt alive. 

The Talopians are employed in teaching 
children their. duty, or preaching to the 
people; for which they often are fo well 
paid by the liberal - contributions of the 
hearers, that they become rich, and are 
very crafty in their arts to deceive the cre- 

2 B | dulous 


T. Iopians. 


Summono- They worſhip many gods, but gummono- 
_ Codon is their chief deity; who, they re- 


Co lon. 


dulous multitude into a good eſteem of 
their order, They go bare-headed and 
bare-footed, with a yellow linnen cloth 
about their middle, and another over their 
ſhoulder, like a ſhoulder- belt, and over 
all another large yellow cloth made of rags 
and patches, which, hanging down both 
behind and before, is girded with a ſaſh 
of four or five inches broad. They ſhave 
their own heads, beards, and eye-brows 
with copper razors, and have a broad leat 
or Talapat to ſerve them for a fan or um- 
brella, and on the ſame ſort of Talapats 
they engrave their forms of devotion in 
the Balic language. They are ſtrict main- 
tainers of the ſoul's tranſmigration, and 
pray to the dead, and are interdicted 
all innocent mirth and diverſions, or to 
_— with any thing but religious af- 
Irs, 


ceive by tradion, was the ſon of a king of 
Colon; he beſtowed all his eſtate in chari- 
ty, pulled out his own eyes, killed his 
wife and children, and gave them to the 
Talopians to feed upon. They alſo expect 
another Summono-Codon, who is to do fo 
likewiſe, and by whoſe great charity they 
are to arrive at the higheſt pitch of 
virtue. Ir is to this deity they pray in 
time of diſeaſe or diſtreſs, and to whom 
they return thanks for mercies received, 
His. image is always ſet between two 
more repreſenting Pra-mogla and Pra- 
ſcarabout, his diſciples, and there are 
others behind theſe, repreſenting his offi- 
cers or ſervants; they have alſo many o- 
ther images in their temples and cloiſters. 


Marriages When they arrive at maturity, the pa- 


rents provide their children with huſband 


or wife, After it has been propoſed by 


a third perſon, and agreed upon, they con- 


ſult the aſtrologer, and he calculates the 


nativities of both the young people; after 
this they enquire into the fortune of each 
party; for the king having a power to 


A Dis coRSE of 


ſeize upon the riches of his ſuhjects, none 
of them will appear or confeſs themleives 
to. be rich, excepting on- theſe occaſions. 
When the conjurer has produced happy 
prognoſticks, and the portion has been a- 
greed upon, then the young man is per- 
mited to wait on his intended wife three 
ſeveral times, at which interviews he pre- 
ſeuts her with a little fruit or Betel; and 
at the laſt viſit the bride's portion is paid, 
and they are immediately complimented as 
man and wife by their friends and rela- 
tions, and they always conſummate the 
marriage, thus only performed, at her fa- 
ther's houſe, | | 

They marry not in the firſt degree of 
conſanguinity ; but this is only the ſubjects 
laws, for the king regards it not, and has 
been known not only to marry his own ſi- 
ſter, but the daughter he has had by that 
inceſtuous marriage allo, 

They are permitted to marry more 
wives than one; but upon the death of 
the huſband his eſtate paſſes to his firſt, 
or chief wife, and her heirs; and both the 
inferior wives and their children become 
ſlaves to the ſaid wife and her heirs, to uſe 
and diſpoſe of them as they ſee proper. 
When a divorce is allowed, the children 
are equally divided between them, the wo- 
man taking her firſt choice; and the wives 
here are ſo chaſte, that there is no room 
for jealouſy. | 

Now after this ſhort account of Siam, 
I ſhall add the following remarkable piece 
of French policy to reduce Siam under a 
French yoke, in order to extend his mo- 
narchy even as far as this Indian kingdom, 
which prov'd not only. tragical to all their 


officers and others ſettled there, but of 


great damage to all the Zuropeans in that 
country, ſtopt the progreſs of chriſtianity, 
and ended with the deſtruction of the royal 
family, who were cut off to make way 
for an uſurper, that embrac'd the opportu- 
nity of the diſcontent raiſed among the 
Siameſe by French intrigues. 2 
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A FULL and TRUE 


R. E L AT ION 


OF THE 


Great and Wonderful REVOLUTION 


That W 0 lately in the KIx DOM of 


SIAM in the EAST-IN DIES. 


Giving a particular Account of the Seizing and Death 
of the late King, and of the ſetting up of a new One. 


AS ALSO 


Of the putting to Death of the King s only Davpghter ; ; bis 
adopted Son who was a Chriſtian ; his two Brothers; and of 
Monſieur CONSTANCE, his great Miniſter of State, and 
Favourer of the FREN CH. 


AND 


Of the Expulſion of all the Jeſuits, Miſſionary Prieſts, Officers and Soldiers 
of the FRENCH Nation out of that Kingdom, that endeayour'd to bring it 
under the FRENCH Domination, 


Being the Subſtance of ſeveral Letters writ in Ofober 1688, and February 1689. from 


SIAM, and the Coaſt of CORMANDEL, Never before publiſhed in By 
Language, and now tranſlated | into ENGLISH. 
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T H E 


TO 
R E A 


O R the better underſtanding of the 
following relation, I think- it not 
amiſs to acquaint the Reader, that 

the firſt ſolemn embaſly that the French 
king ſent to the late king of Siam, was in 
the year 1685, by Monſieur 4e Chaumont, 
who went in quality of embaſſador extra- 
ordinary, whereof there are two relations 
publiſh'd ; one of the embaſſy done by 
the embaſſador himſelf ; the other of the 
voyage done by father Tachard, one of the 
ſix Jeſuits that accompanied Monſieur de 
Chaumont in that voyage, by the French 
kings particular command. Both are 
tranſlated into Exgliſb, illuſtrated with 
ſculptures, and printed about two years 


She ſecond embaſſy was perform'd in 
the year 1687, when the Siam embaſſadors 
that came into France the year before with 
Monſieur de Chaumont, returned baek a- 


gain into Siam, by Meſſieurs de la Louberc 


and Ceberet, who carried over with them 
twelve French Jeſuits, or Mathematicians, 
to teach the chriſtian religion, and the ma- 
themarical ſciences in the two royal cities 
of Siam and Lowvo, and a conſiderable bo- 


dyof officers and ſoldiers that the French 


king ſent to the king of Siam. The rela- 
tion of this ſecond voyage is publiſh'd on- 


ly in French, about ſix months ago, by the 


ſame father Tachard, who went back into 
Siam with the Siam embaſſadors, and re- 
turn'd from thence into France with the 
character of the king of Siam's envoy ex- 
traordinary to the French king, and to 
the Pope. He àrrived at Paris in Novem- 
ber 1688, and had an audience of the French 
king; and in January 1689, he came to 
Rome, and had his audience of the Pope. 
In March following he was to have em- 
bark*d the third time for Siam; but what 
is become of him ſince, is not yet known. 

In all theſe three relations, there is men- 
tion made of a young princeſs, daughter 

Vor. II. «FE 


T H E. 


to the late king of Siam, that was then a- 
live, whereof there is no notice taken in 
the following account of the late revolu- 
tion; but in other letters that are come in- 
to France from other hands, we find a no 
leſs tragical account of her death, than 
that of her uncle's, and adopted brother, 
the manner whereof they ſay was this: 


Opra Pitrachard, having diſpatch'd the 


king's two brothers, and adopted ſon, who 
were the only princes that ſtood in his 
way to the crown, cauſed the young prin- 
ceſs, the king's only daughter, to be taken 
and thruſt into a large velvet fack, and 
her brains to be knock'd out with great 
bars of the ſweet and ſo much eſteem'd wood 
in all the Indies, calbd Aquila and Calam- 
zoar; and then thrown into the river, it 
being accounted a prophane thing, and a 
violationof the ſacr reſpeR duetoa princeſs 
of the royal blood of Siam, to be put to death 
in the uſual manner that others are; and 
therefore they did it with great deference 
and diſtinguiſhing ceremonies becoming 
her quality, not ſuffering her royal perſon 
to be polluted with the touch of any vul- 
gar hand, or inſtrument of mortality. 

The king of Siam, that died lately, was 
about fifry-nine years of age; the charac- 
ter that is given of him in all the printed 
relations of the French is very advanta- 
geous ; they ſay he was without contradic- 
tion the greateſt prince that ever reign'd 
in Siam. He was of ſtature ſomewhat un- 
der the middle ſize, but ſtrait and well- 
ſhap'd. He had an engaging air, a ſweet 
and obliging carriage, eſpecially to ſtran- 
gers. He was active and briſk, an ene- 
my of idleneſs and lazineſs; which ſeems 
to be ſo natural to the eaſtern princes, and 
is accounted by them as the nobleſt prero- 
gative of their crown. This prince, on 
the contrary, was always either in the 
woods a hunting of elephants, or in his 


palace minding the affairs of the kingdom. 
6 "52 je, He 
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He was no lover of war, becauſe it ru- * myſelf extreamly obliged to the king of 


in'd his people, whom he tenderly lov'd ; 
but when his ſubjects rebell'd, or his neigh- 
bouring princes offer'd him the leaſt af⸗ 
front, or violated that reſpect that was due 
to him, there was no king in all the Eaſt, 
that took a more conſpicuous revenge, 
nor appeared more paſſionate for glory. 
He was deſiious of knowing every thing; 
and having a pregnant and piercing wit, 
he eaſily became maſter of what he 
had a mind to learn, He was magni- 
ficent, generous, and as true a friend as 
could be deſired. Theſe were the illu— 
ſtrious qualities which acquir'd him the 
reſpect of his neighbours, the fear of his 
enemies, the eſteem and love of his ſub- 
jects, that was nothing ſhort of adoration, 
He was never addicted to thoſe vices, which 
lo commonly reign amongſt the princes 
of the Eaſt ; nay, he did often ſeverely 
puniſh the moſt conſiderable Mandarins, 
and principal. officers. of the crown, for 
being too much given to their pleaſures : 
So that the moſt unconquerable obſtacle 
to the converſion of thoſe Indian and ido- 
latrous princes, was not to be found in 


him, namely, the immoderate love of 


women, 

By the ſharpneſs of his wit, he had diſ- 
cover'd the erroneouſneſs of the religion 
of his anceſtors. And he did not believe 
an annihilated God, according to the po- 
pular opinion; or, as ſome of their doc- 
tors ſay, a God, who weary of governing 
the 7 Kh plunges himſelf into re- 
poſe, and for ever buries himſelf in the 
torgetfulneſs of what paſſes in the world; 
nor a thouſand other ſuperſtitions preach'd 
by the Talopins who are the preachers and 
ricſts of the kingdom, On the contrary, 
je believed that God is eternal; that his 
providence continually governs the world, 
and diſpoſes of all things. To the ſame 
immortal God he often made his prayers, 
and implored his divine aſſiſtance with 
moſt profound reverence at leaſt twice a 
day, 0 two hours time, in the morning 
after he was up, and at night before he 
went to reſt. Of the truth of this, there 
is a moſt illuſtrious monument in that 
never-enough to be admir'd ſpeech of 


his to Monſieur Conſtance, in anſwer to 


the Trench ambaſſador's memorial, when 
he preſs'd him much to declare himſelf a 
chriſtian z which, becauſe of its ſingular 
worth, I think it not amiſs to inſert it 
here, as father Tachard has deliver'd 
it to us in the fifth book of his firſt voyage 
to Siam, pag, 309, of the Paris Edition, 
in Quarto, which runs thus in Englifþ ; 


In anſwer to the French ambaſſador, 
© you ſhall tell him from me, that I think 
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France his maſter, finding in his memo- 


rial the marks of his moſt chriſtiag ma- 

jelty's royal friendſſip; and ſince the 
NP | 

** honour that great prince hath done me, 


* is already made publick all over the 
* Eaſt, I cannot ſufficiently acknowledge 
his civility : But that I am extreamly 
*:trouþled, that the king of France, my 


good friend, ſhould propoſe ſo difficult 


a thing unto me, wherewith I am not in 
* the leaſt acquainted that I refer myſelt 
to the wiſdom of the moſt chriſtian king, 
that he himſelf may judge of the impor- 
* tance and difficulty that occur in ſo nice 
* a matter, as the change of a religion re- 
* ceiv'd and follow'd throughout my 
* whole kingdom, without interruption, 
during the ſpace of two thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-nine years. 15 


HBeſides, it is a matter of aſtoniſhment 


in an affair that relates to God, wherein 
it would ſeem God does not at all inte- 


diſcretion; for could not the true God, 
that created the heaven and the earth, and 
all things that are therein, and hath given 
them ſo different natures and inclina- 
tions, when he gave to men like bodies 
and ſouls, if he had pleaſed, have alſo 
inſpired into them the ſame ſentiments 
for that religion they ought to follow, 
and for that worſhip which was moſt 
acceptable to him, and make all nations 
live and die in the ſame laws?  _ 

That order amongſt men, and unity in 
religion depending abſolutely on divine 
providence, who could as eaſily intro- 
duce it into the world, as the diverſity 
of the ſects that in all times have been 
eſtabliſh'd in it; ought not one to think 
that the true God takes as great plea- 
ſure to be honoured by different wor- 
ſhips and ceremonies, as to be glorified 


that praiſe him every one in their own 
way ? Would that beauty and variety 
which we admire in the order of nature, 
be leſs admirable in the ſupernatural or- 
der, or leſs beſeeming the wiſdom of 
God ? 8 | 
However it be, continued he, ſince 
we know that God is the abſolute ma- 
ſter of the world, and that we are per- 
ſuaded that nothing comes to paſs con- 
trary to his will, I wholly reſign my per- 
ſon and dominions into the arms of the 
divine mercy and providence, and with 
all my heart beſeech his eternal wiſdom 
to diſpoſe thereof according to his good 
will and pleaſure,” 
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to me, that the king of France, my good 
friend, ſhould fo much concern himſelf 


reſt himſelf, but leaves it wholly to our 


by a prongs number of creatures, 
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But after all this character and account 
of his perſon and humour, I cannot learn 
what his name was, unleſs by the inſcrip- 
tion of the letters he ſent to the Pope and 
to the French king in the year 1688, men- 
tioned in the ſecond voyage of father 74. 
chard. In his letter to the French king he 
writes himſelf thus: | 


SOM DET PRATCHAO CRUNG 


THEP PRAMHA ANA CON _ 


n e 
To the Pop E thus: 


SOM DET PRATCHAO SIA Jo 
THIA PUJAL. 


He never ſigns his name in any letters 
he writes; the metal on which his letters 
are writ, and which none elſe in his king- 
dom is allowed to uſe but himſelf, is ac- 
counted an authentick and unqueſtioanble 


proof that the letters are the king's. He 


writes on a plate of gold only when he 


ſends letters to great kings; and when he 


writes to inferior and private perſons, it is 
commonly- on paper, to which his ſeal 1s 
annex'd, which js of different bigneſs, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſon to 
whom he writes, 

And as for Monſieur Conflance, beſides 


what is ſaid of him in the following diſ- 


courſe, I will add ſome few things taken 
Sf other authors, that are entertaining e- 
nough, and deſerve to be inſerted here. 
Whilſt he was in England, and a good 
while after he had been ſettled in Siam, 
he was a good proteſtant, but when he 
fell into the Jeſuits hands, they ſoon per- 
verted him, and made him embrace the 
Roman Catholick Religion, and eſpouſe the 
French Intereſt, to that degree of zeal that 
proved ſo fatal to him at laſt. He lived 
ſome years in the family and ſervice of one 
Mr. White, a conſiderable Eaft- India mer- 
chant at Siam, who is now in London; and 
continued his factor when he left Siam; by 
which means he gather*d ſome money, and 
then ſer up for himſelf : The firſt ſtep he 
made, was to buy a ſhip, and to put to ſea, 
but had the misfortune to be beat back by 


had weather, and was twice caſt away in 


the mouth of the river Siam. 
Putting to ſea once more, he was ſhip- 
 wreck'd the third time, and much more un- 
fortunately, upon the coaſt of Malabar; 
there he was in danger of periſhing, and 
could not ſave of all he had, above two 
thouſand crowns. In this ſad condition, 
being oppreſſed with grief, wearineſs, and 
ſleep, a remarkable thing happened to 
him: He had laid himſelf down upon the 
ſhore, when whether he was aſleep 
awake he could not tell himſelf, he fan- 


Or 


cied he ſaw a perſon full of majelty, who 


looking upco him with a ſmiling counter 


nance, moſt obligingly ſaid to him, Return, 
return from whence you.came, Which words 
ſo wrought upon him, as he did often 
proreſt to ſeveral of his acquaintance ſince, 
that it was impoſſible for him to fleep all 
the reſt of the night, his thoughts being 
wholly taken up about finding a way how 
to return to Sam. Pf 

Next day, whilſt he walk*d by the ſex 
lide, reflecting on what he had ſeen in the 
night-time, and uncertain What to think 
of it, he ſaw a man coming towards him 
dropping wet, with a ſad and dejected 
countenance: It was an ambaſſador of the 
king of Siam, who upon his return from 
Perſia, had been caſt away, without ſaving 
any thing but his life; both of them ſpeak- 
ing the Siameſe tongue, they became ſoon 
acquainted with one another's adventures. 
The ambaſſador diſcover'd himſelf, and 
told what extream neceſſity he was reduc'd 
to. Monſieur Conſtance condoling his miſ- 
fortune, offered to carry him back to Siam, 
and with the two thoufand crowns that he 
had ſaved, he bought a ſmall barque, 
cloaths and proviſion for their paſſage, This 
ſo obliging a behaviour charmed the am- 
baſſador of Sam, who from that time for- 
ward, endeavoured all he could how he 
might teſtify his gratitude to him. When 


they arriv'd at Siam, and the ambaſſador 


had given an account of his negotiation 
and ſhipwreck to the chief miniſter, he 
told him all the good offices which he had 
received from Monſieur Conſtance, with fo 


great applauſe to his merit, that the mi- 


niſter had a mind to know him, He en- 
tertain'd him in diſcourſe, and liked him 
ſo well, that he reſolved to keep him about 


him, in which poſt he ſoon gain'd the 


eſteem and confidence of his maiter, This 
chief miniſter was a man of wit, and 
well verſed in buſineſs ; but he avoided 
trouble as much as he could, and 
loved his pleaſure, It was matter of ex- 
ceeding joy to him, to have found an able, 
faithful, and induſtrious perſon, on whom 
he might repoſe the cares of his. place. 
The Barcalon dying not long after, the 
king would needs 
in his place, but he declined it, and told 
his majeſty, That that poſt would create 
to him the envy of all the great men, 
and therefore beſought him not to raile 
him higher than he was, for that was the 
utmoſt boundary of his ambition, ac- 
counting himſelt happy enough, in that 
he ſtood fair in his favours.” 

His modeſty, his ſkill, and diligence, in 
diſpatching affairs, his fidelity in managing 
the publick revenue, and his diſintereſted- 


neſs in refaſing both the appointments of 
| 5 
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put Monſieur Conſtance 


PAERF A C4 


his office, and all preſents from private 

pets did more and more increaſe the 
1 0 confidence in him. | 

e was very civil to the Exgliſb on all 

| occaſions, and did them all the friendly 

offices that lay in his power, He was very 


deſirous of ſettling a trade betwixt that 


nation and them, but it was obſtructed. 

About two years ago, he ſent a very 
conſiderable preſent to king James II. of 
all the rarities and valuable things that 
the Egaft-Indies do produce, eſtimated to 
be worth about ſix thouſand pounds, 

Now that I am talking of preſents, no- 
thing could be more magnificent, than 


thoſe that the king of Siam ſent to the 
French king in the year 1685, valued 
at above ſixty thoufand pounds: And, 


in requital, the French king ſent to the 
king of Siam of the manufacture of France 
in rich brocades, looking-glaſſes, watches, 


clocks, and other valuable things, to the 


value of above 300,000 crowns; yet nothing 


was look' d on as a greater compliment to 
the king of Siam, than a very fine capa- 
raſon of velvet, all richly embroidered with 
ſilver, gold, and pearls, all the buckles and 
rings whereof were of maſly gold, that 
was ſent for the White Elephant, the Pal- 
ladiam, or tutelar deity of that country. 
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Y the various relations, embaſ- 
ſies, and voyages of Siam that 
have been publiſh'd within theſe 
laſt four years, the world has 

been ſufficiently inform'd of the intrigues 

of the Feſuits in that kingdom, which was 
begun and manag'd by the means of a cer- 
tain Greek chriſtian, call'd Conſtantine Faul- 
con, whom: the French have qualified with 
the title and dignity of his excellency my 

Lord Conſtance. He was born in Cepbalo- 
ma, a Greek iſland, belonging to the Ve- 
netians, of a noble Venetian, and of a 
young lady of the ancienteſt family of che 
country; and about the year 1660, being 
but ten years of age, he had ſenſe and 
underſtanding enough to diſcern the ill 
condition that his parents negligence 
and ill management had brought their 
domeſtick affairs into, which put him 


upon the reſolution of ſeeking his for- 


tune abroad, ſince he could not main- 
rain it according to his quality at home. 
The firſt adventure he made was into 
England, where he lived ſome years, and 
then went into the Eaſt- Indies, and was 
_ employ*d by ſome Engliſh merchants as 


their factor at Siam, He continued ſome 
time in that ſervice, and had the good for- 
tune to be known to the chief miniſter 
of ſtate, who in that country is call'd Bar- 
calon, who finding him to be diligent, la- 
borious, and capable of doing buſineſs, 


brought him into the management of pub- 


lick affairs under him; by which means he 
came to be not only acceptable, but ver 
neceſſary to the king in the diſpatch of 
ſeveral important matters. The advantage 
of his European education, and the great 
knowledge he had acquired in trade and 
commerce, both there and in the Indies, 
making him very conſiderable, help'd to 
inſinuate him ſo far into the favour and 
good opinion of the king of Siam, that at 
laſt, after the death of the Barcalon, he was 
advanced to be one of his chief miniſters, 
OY for the management of foreign 
affairs. 


The intrigue was carried on at court, 


under the plauſible pretext of freeing, the 
gulph of Siam from the Dutch yoke, who 
having Malacca, a ſtrong fort at the en- 
try of it, in their hands, had impoſed a 
toll and duty on all the Indian ſhips that 
traded 


VER? 


traded or came into that bay ; but the 
true deſign that (as was believed) lay at 
the bottom, was firſt to bring the king- 
dom under the French domination, and 
then to change the eſtabliſh'd religion of 
the country z towards the attainment of 


which ends, the ſaid Greek had fo far pre- 


vailed on the king, who having no ſons 
of his own to ſucceed him, but two bro- 
thers, as to get him to adopt a young 
nobleman that had been bred up in that 
chriſtian religion that the Jeſuits teach and 
propagate in the Indies, to be his heir and 
ſucceſſor. It was under this ſucceſſor that 
the conſpiracy was to take effect. 

The French were already become ma- 
ſters, and in poſſeſſion of the two chief 
places that.open a paſſage into that king- 
dom; the one is called Bancock, which is 
a Jour and ſtrong fortreſs on the mouth 
0 


the river of Siam; Margen is the other 


place ſituated on the frontiers; and as if 
this had not been enough to pleaſe and 
oblige them, the king allow'd them to 
have a command in the guards about his 
own perſon, - | | 
It was with much impatience and re- 
ſentment that the officers of ſtate and the 
great men of the kingdom ſuffered thoſe 
pernicious intrigues to be carried on. They 
could not but well obſerve, that thoſe great 
French ſquadrons, fo fill'd with numbers of 
men, and fo plentifully provided with a- 
munition, and all warlike preparations, 
aimed at ſomething elſe, beſides the ſecu- 
ring of the trade and commerce of the 
French company of merchants, all whoſe 
ſtock was not of that importance, as to 
occaſion the charges and neceſſary expence 
of one of thoſe | fer ng neither were 
they ſo lilly, or unacquainted with the affairs 
abroad, as to believe that thoſe mighty 
and rich preſents that came ſo frequently 
from France, were ſent for no other end, 
than to make and preſerve a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip and amity betwixt the kings of both 
nations. They could not, without ſome 
indignation, bear the ſpecious diſcourſes of 
the Jeſuits, who would perſuade thoſe o- 
riental people, that all the pains they 
took, the fatigues and dangers they had en- 
dur'd in coming ſo far to live amongſt 
them, proceeded from no other principle, 
but the ſtrong deſire they had of doing 
them good, which was pretended to be the 
motive that induced them to come and 
exerciſe amongſt them thoſe arts and ſciences 
that are beſt underſtood and practiſed in 
Europe, ſuch as phyſick, ſurgery, aſtrono- 


my, and the mathematicks, by the means 


whereof they hoped to render them capa- 
ble of being taught the way to heaven, 
On the contrary, they ſaw that thoſe 
miſſioners had fallen upon the ſame treache- 
| | 1 
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rous and intriguing methods to over-turn 
their government, that they had. formerly 
practiſed in Japan, where they made it 
more their buſineſs to ſubject that kingdom 
to the Spaniſb domination (which was then 
moſt potent, and furtheſt extended in the 
world) than to bring it under the obe- 
dience of Jeſus Chriſt's laws. Notwith- 
ſtanding that the doctrine of the golpel 
had made ſo great a progreſs in that vaſt 


empire, that ſome princes of the blood, 


ſeveral of the chief nobility, and ſome hun- 
dreds of thouſands of the people had de- 
clared for che chriſtian religion, and en- 
rolled themſelves amongſt the profeſſors 
of it. 
.* Theſe were the - reflections that the 
grandees of Siam entertain'd themſelves 
with on this occaſion, but they were wil- 
ling to ſtay till the death of the king, be- 
fore they attempted the ſhaking off this 
foreign yoke. N 

In the month of May 1688, the king 
happened to fall ſick at his royal palace at 
Louvo, the report whereof was no ſooner 
ſpread abroad, than the conſpiracy broke 


out, which was contrived by one of the 


chief miniſters of ſtate, Pitrachard by 
name; who, beſides his great quality of 
Mandarin, was governor of the palaces of 
Siam and Louvo, and dignified with the 
honourable title of Opra, which is one of 
the moſt illuſtrious and diſtinguiſhing 
marks of honour that one is capable of in 
Siam, The diſcovery of this plor, the 
progreſs it made, and the conſequences of 
it, being the ſubſtance of ſeveral letters 
writ from Siam in OfFober 1688, are as 
follow : | 

On the 26th of May at night Opra 
* Pitrachard cauſed a great many troops 
to enter the caſtle of Louvo, whereby he 
made himſelf preſently maſter of the 


« perſon of the king, ſeized his adopted- 


« fon, and his two brothers; giving it 


out, and making every one of them in 


C 3 believe, it was to ſecure the 
« king's life from a deſperate conſpiracy 
* that lately had been diſcover'd againſt 
him, but to the three young princes he 
further ſaid to every one of them apart, 
that the king was ſo ill, that he was paſt 
© all hopes of recovery, and that he would 
make it his buſineſs to ſer the crown on 
their heads.“ This was done on purpoſe 
that they might let him go on, and not in- 
terrupt him in the execution of ſo plauſi- 
ble a deſign ; and it had all the ſucceſs that 
he could have wiſhed or hoped. 

Monſieur Conſtance was no ſooner ac- 
quainted with what had paſſed, and was 


a carrying on in the caſtle, but he went 


immediately thither, accompanied with a 
numerous train of his friends, and parti- 
cularly 
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cularly of the French, amongſt whom were 
theſe officers of note, Meſſieurs de Bea- 
champ, de Fretteville, the chevalier des 
Fourbin, Monſieur Vandrille, and de Luiſſe; 
as he was entering the caſtle, he told thoſe 
that were poſted round about it, that he 
was going to ſee the king; but he did 
ſcarcely come within the gates when they 
ſeized him, and on the French offi- 
cers, who were all ſecured and kept to- 
gether in one of the apartments of the 
palace. | 

The next day Opra Pitrachard ſent for 
Monſieur Conſtance to come to him, and 
ordered him to go and tell the French offi- 
cers that there was no deſign of keeping 
them priſoners, that what was done was oc- 
caſion'd by g moſt dangerous plot that they 
had lately diſcovered againſt the life of the 
king, but that all the parties concern'd 
in it rot being as yet fully known, they 
were under the neceſſity of ſecuring all 
perſons of note, until a clearer diſcovery 
ſhould be made; © And as for you, Mon- 


* fieur Conſtance, ſaid he, with a certain air 


* of authority, I charge you that you ſay 
this, and no more, to theſe French offi- 
cers, and know that you ſhall be nar- 
rowly watched and over-heard,* This 
complimental viſit was only an artifice that 
Opra Pitrachard uſed to moderate the re- 
ſentments of the French, and to hinder 
them from taking of meaſures for their 
common defence and ſecurity. Monſieur 
Conſtance went and delivered the meſſage 
preciſely in the terms he was order'd. 
The king of Siam had ſeveral troops of 
guards about his perſon, whereof one was 
made up of Europeans of different nations, 
but eſpecially of the French, The Siams's 
troop of guards, conſiſting of 150 men, 
was commanded by French officers z theſe 
were ſent to Thalapſon, a houſe of plea- 
ſure the king had at ſome diſtance from 
Louvo, whither Opra Pitrachard had ſent 
a great body of the forces to encamp, 
and be in a readineſs as occaſion ſhould pre- 
ſent. Two days after the French officers 
that had been taken into cuſtody, and ſecu- 
red at Louvo, together with Monſieur Con- 
ſtance, were ſent thither alſo under a ſtrong 
guard. | | 
When matters had thus far proceeded, 
Opra Pitrachard ſent again for Monſieur 
Conſtance to have him brought before him, 
and ſeverely reproached him, charging 
him with treachery and perfidiouſneſs a- 
gainſt the king and government of Siam, 


0 a 


and then cauſed him to be put to the or- 


dinary and extraordinary torture, to force 
him to diſcover and declare who were 


his accomplices in the management of 


the intrigue for making the king a chri- 


ilian, and ſubjecting the dominion to the 


French power : And when he had conti- 
nued him ſeveral hours in the torture, 
he order'd the king's adopted fon to be 
brought to the place, and cauſed his head 
to be cut off immediately, and a ſtring to 
be run through it, and then to. be hung 
about Monſieur Conſtance's neck, in the 
manner of European cravats. | 

This tragedy was acted on the 28th of 
May, the following 29th and goth, Mon- 


ſieur Conſtance was again applied to the 


torture, in the crueleſt manner that couid 
be deviſed, having the young prince's head 
always hanging on his breaſt night and 
day, Thus they continued io torment 
him till the 4th of June, that he expired 
under the violence of the torture. 

His goods, family, and all effects were 
alſo ſeiz'd every where, and his family 
carried into priſon. His lady, after having 


_ undergone a ſevere examination, and ſeve- 


ral interrogatories put to her, without decla- 
ring or confeſſing what they expected or 
deſired, was at la applicd to the torture, 
which ſhe endur'd ſeveral days together ; 
after which they threw her into priſon, 
where ſhe was kept three months with iron 
chains on her hands, and fetters on her 
feet; at the end whercof they made her 
and all her family ſlaves, in which diſ- 
graceful quality they took off her irons, 
open'd the priſon doors, and turn'd her 
our, 

Opra Pitrachard, who had determin'd 
with himſelf to ſet the crown on his head, 
after he had once diſpatched the king's a- 


dopted ſon, and Monſieur Conſtance out of 


the way, began now to conſider how to get 
rid of the two princes the king's brothers, 
that ſeem'd to obſtruct the execution of 


his deſign ; and this was the expedient he 


made uſe of to bring it about, He made 
each of them in particular, and ſeverally 
believe, that what he had acted in all this 
revolution, was in order to the bringing 
and ſettling them on the throne 3 but in 
regard affairs were not yet in a peaceable 
and regular poſture, there was a neceſſity 
for their retiring for ſome time to Tha- 
lapſon, until he ſhould ule his utmoſt en- 
deavour to appeaſe them : Theſe poor un- 
fortunate princes ſuffer'd themſelves eaſily 
to be perſuaded by the magick of thoſe 
cunning inſinuations and plauſible pretences 
to go thither; but they never reach'd it, 


being murder'd in the way by a party that 


was appointed to do that execution. Then 
they fell upon all the moſt conſiderable 
perſons that were their friends and intimate 
acquaintance, and cauſed them to be put to 
death in like manner, or to be impriſon'd. 

The next ſtep that Opra Purachard made 
was to ſet himſelf againſt the chriſtians, 


whom he was reſolv'd to drive out of the 
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kingdom ; and to facilirate it the more, 
he commanded that all the Por/ugueze 
chriſtians ſhould meet together, and retire 
into a little iNand near Siam, threatening 
to put all thoſe to death that ſhould at- 
tempt to make their eſcape out of it. 

The Engliſh had the misfortune alſo to 
feel the effects of his indignation and rage, 
for they were firſt plunder'd of all they 
had, and then thrown into priſon, As for 
the French that were at Siam and Louvo, he 
made no open aſſault upon them at firſt, 
becauſe their numbers were too conſider- 
able to be treated as the reſt were, and be- 
ſides he was willing rather to ſurprize thoſe 
that were at Bancock and at Morgen, than 
openly to attack them. The moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of the French nation that 
were at Thalapſon, were the chevalicrs de 
Cargis, and de Frettiville, Monſieur de 
Vanarille, Monſieur de Laifſe, Monſicur 
Breſfley, the engineer, and another engi- 
neer;z and it was not poſſible for them to 

make their eſcape from Lewvo as yet; but 
in conchation;: feaving leſt in the progreſs 
of theſe tragical revolutions, they ſhould 
meet with the ſame fate, that the other chri- 
itians diſperſed up and down the kingdom 
had found; they made an eſcape, and fled 
towards Siam, to the quarters of the French 
company; and when they ſhould have the 
good luck to get thither, their purpoſe was 
to have ſeiz'd on ſome ſhip or other to 
carry them to the French garriſon at Ban- 
cock, where Monſieur de Farges, general of 
the Ii ench forces, commanded, and to inform 
him what had pals'd : But Opra Pitrachard, 
being advertiſedof their flight, early enough 
to prevent what might follow upon it, 
lent immediately a detach'd body of fix or 
ſe ven thouſand men, arm'd as if they were 
ready to give battle, Theſe few officers, 
tho? the braveſt and moſt determin'd men 
of their nation, were much ſupriz'd to ſee 
ſo early in the morning, and within two 


leagues of Siam, fo great a detachment of 


the army before and behind them, to hin- 
der their getting into the town; and ma- 
king a virtue of neceſſity, they put them- 
ſelves into a poſture of defence, reſolving 
to fel] their lives at as dear a rate as they 
could; but ſome Mandarins coming up 
to them, told them they were .in no 
danger, in regard they aſſur'd them, they 
were come, not only to do them no harm 
themſelves, but to prevent their receiving 
any from others, and their buſineſs was to 
bring them back to Lowvo, as the king 
had expreſly commanded them. The 


French gentlemen were ſoon overcome 


by the power of ſo fine and obliging 
expreſſions, and preſently ſurrendered them- 


ſelves into their hands ; for to do other wife 


was not poſſible for them, there being no 
| 2 8 | 
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proportion betwixt the fewnels of their 
number, and ſo great a body as they had 
to diſpute with, And the truth on't 1s, 


they were treated the firſt day with kind- 


neſs and civility enough; but it was not 
ſo the next; for they ſtript them of all, 
and tied them to the horſe-tails, in which 
miſerable condition they ford them to 
march, and in great ceremony brought 
them back to Louvo, treating them moſt 
outragiouſly all along as they went; in- 
ſomuch, that Monſieur Breſey, the engi- 
neer, died ſoon after, and the reſt had 
much ado to out-live the miſeries and in- 
dignities they ſuffered. They no ſoon- 
er arriv'd at Louvo, but they were 
chain'd two and two together, by the 
neck, and fo thrown into priſgn 3 all their 
domeſticks were treated in like manner, as 
well as all the other French that ſtaid at. 
Louvo. A | 

All this was contrived and executed with 
that diligence and ſecrecy, that may ſeem 
very ſurprizing and unaccountable to thoſe 


that hear it: For the /rench that were at 


Bancack and Morgen, had not the leaſt 
knowledge of what had been done in the 


two cities of Siam and Louvo, which was 


like to have loſt them all. 

Opra Pitrachard having now taken his 
meaſures, and determined to deſtroy the 
French one way or other, and ſince he 
would not venture upon the doing of it by 
open force, was reſolved to try what cun- 
ning and ſurprize could do, Wherefore 
he ſent one Manpai, who had been the 
year before in France, in quality of firſt 
ambaſſador, and ſince his return was ho- 
noured with the title of Barcalon, or chief 
miniſter of ſtare, to Bancock, to perſuade 
Moalicur des Farges, general of the French, 
to come to him, and to tell him that it was 
the king's expreſs. pleaſure that he ſhould 
immediately come and confer with him a- 
bout ſome affairs of the laſt importance, 
and make what haſte he poſſibly could to 
be at Lauvo. 0 

The general, that was altogether igno- 
rant of what had been done in all this 
great and ſudden revolution, and ſuſpecting 
no fraud, belicved very readily what the 
Barcalon had told him, and that the king 
had ſent tor him, as on other occaſions he 
had often done before; ſet out from Ban- 
cock the 7th of June, and went by water; 
but he had hardly gone two leagues from 
the place, when he perceived that ſome 
extraordinary buſineſs was in agitation, and 
apprehended: there might be tome deſign 
of putting ſome indignity upon him: For 
he could not imagine why he was ſur- 
rounded with ſuch a great number of 
barges and galleys, arm'd with ſtones. and 
field-picces, that perpetually accoimpany'd. 

| him 
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him till he came to Siam where he no 
ſooner arriv*d, hut he-was immediately ta- 
ken out, and put into a Palanquin or cloſe 


liter, and carried to Laue, being guard- 


ed by ſeveral troops of armed men, all 
this. ſtill encreaſed his aſtoniſhment, and 
the more, becauſe he was not wont to be 
hurry'd nor conducted in fo military a 
manner, when the king wanted him, or- 
dered him to come him, but he had al- 
ways the privilege of going with great 
freedom, and leſs attended. E Hi 01 
When he came to Lauvo, he was ſtraight 
led to the king's palace, without allowing 
him the liberty of going firſt to the Je- 
ſuits houſe to repoſe and refreſh himſelt; as 


he deſired, tho? his intention was rather to 


be ſomewhat inform'd, and know the po- 
ſture of preſent affairs, which he thought 
were much alter d. The ſame day of his arri - 
val he received ſeveral viſits from the Manda- 
rins, and after ſupper he had one from Opra 
Pitrachard, with whom he diſcourſed ſome 
time, and, amongſt other things, the Opra 
tald him, with an unuſual air of pride and 
haughtineſs, That the king had cauſed 
+ Monſieur Conſtance to be put to death for 
* many heinous crimes and faults he had 
© been found guiity of, in the manages 
© ment of thole employments he was en- 
« truſted with; and that the king would 
give him his place, knowing him to be 


© a man- of great integrity, faithfulneſs, 


© and good underſtanding in the manage: 
© ment of affairs, and in whom he repoſed 


great conſidence and truſt. He further 


told him, © That the king was engaged in 
a war againſt the Cochinchinois, and the 
$7 le of Laos; that there was a neceſ- 
* ſity of ſending for all the French forces to 
join in a body, and march againſt che 
© enemy, to hinder the invaſion that the 
« kingdotn was threatned with; and that 
he had alſo writ to Monſieur Brubam, 
Governor of Morgen, to the fame pur- 
«poſe, to haſten to Louuo, with all his 
C3 0000875701; a got - ahve 

Monſieur des Farges ſaw plainly now 
that theſe propoſals were nothing but a 
mere contrivance, and like ſo many ſnares 
that they had laid to catch him z which 


he was fully convinced of in a very little 


time afterwards, as well by the diſtinct in- 
formation he received from ſeveral of his 
friends, that by Opra Pitrachara's expres 
order, had leave to make him a viſit, as 

letters that came to him from his offi- 
cers: And began now to conſider with 
himſelf, what he muſt do to get out of the 
danger that his good nature und fidelity to 
the king had ſo unluckily brought him 
into nz and the beſt expedient he could 


think of, was to ſend this anſwer to Opra 


Piirachard : „e 9 
27 3 | 


e That the king of France, his maſter 
5 had get hi to frre che king of T 
*. and- that he was naw ready to obey his 
commands t Bur that he thought it high» 
ly neceſſary to go himſelf in perſon to 
* Bancock, to bring the ſoldiers with him, 
<* 1n regard that the officers that command- 
* ed in his abſence, would not quit the for- 
< tref5 upon a bare letter.” 

This ſeem'd fo reaſonable, and to carry 
lo much probability with it, that he pre- 
ſently obtained leave to return to the fort; 
but on condition to leave his two ſons that 


came along with him, as hoſtages for the 


performance of his promiſe. But before he 
left Loyvo, he was much preſs'd by the Opra 
to write to Monſieur ge Brubam, and tain 
would he have excuſed complying with him 
in it: And told him, That 155 he ſent 
* an officer of, his own to carry the letter, it 
vould ſignify nothing, nor be regarded.” 
But it was to no purpoſe to müll on ſuch 
a condition, for it was poſitively deny'd 
him, and yet write he muſt, being under 
an unavoidable neceffity of doing it; yet 
in writing, he did; fo. diſguiſe his hand 
and ſtyſe, by chuſing ſuch extravagant 
terms and unuſual expreſſions, as that 
Monſieur Brubam might know, in caſe 
the letter came to his hands, there was 
ſome further myſtery in it, and that he 
was not to give cxedit to it; and, by good 
providence, it fell out juſt as he coul 
have wiſh'd, the letter being received an 
underſtood in the ſenſe it was deſign'd. 
Monſieur des Farges return'd no ſooner 
to Baxcack, but he  abandon'd the little 
fort, and drew off all the French into the 
great fort, not having men enough to hold 
out in both places. All the houſes that 
were near to it, he cauſed to be pillag'd, 
and then burnt; and all the cannon that he 


could not carry away or uſe, to be nail*d 


or broken. And becauſe he had not time 
enough to demoliſh or raze the fort, by 
reaſon of the great number. of forces that 
Opra Pitrachard ſent after him, and fol- 


Jow'd to take poſſeſſion of the place; he 


did what was poſlible to ruin it all to pieces 
with his cannon, ere 9255 
Opra Pitrachard perceiving by this, that 
Monſieur des Farges had diſcgycred his re- 
bellious deſigns and practices, and that 


there was no . or hopes of his re- 


turn with his ſoldiers to Siam, he ſent down 
an army of about threeſcore thouſand men, 
made up of Mahometans, Chipeſes, and 
Malayans, againſt the fort of Bancock, to 
beſiege the French in it, with orders to cut 


all their throats... But ſuch was the reſolu- 


tion and bravery wherewithal they defend- 


ed themſelves, that this open inveſting and 


attacking of them, proy'd as unſucceſsful, 


as the artifices that were uſed to trepan 
: ſ2e] them 


them to come to Siam were ineffeftual : 
For when ſo vaſt an army had endeavoured 
all chey could, during two months cloſe 
liege, by frequent attacks and ſtorming, to 
force their entry into the place, and had 
been always beat off with great loſs, by 
the handful of French, who were not in 
all above three hundred, he ſaw himſelf 
obliged, at laſt, to ſend to the general, and 
aſk conditions of peace. Sl 
During this ſiege, all the French who 
were at Siam and Louvo were made cloſe 
priſoners, and treated with the greateſt ex- 
tremity of rigour and ſeverity, without 
conſideration of quality or age. Nor could 
the biſhop of Metellopolis, who had lived 
long amongſt them, and was the apoſto- 
lick vicar in the greateſt part of the Zaft- 
Indies, be exempted from his ſhare of the 
common calamity that fell upon his pro- 
feſſion and countrymen : For when Opra 
Pitrachard faw he could not recover Ban- 
cock out of the hands of the French by 
force, he cauſed the old biſhop to be ſent 
lor, and conducted to the fort, and there 
to be ſtrip'd, and ty'd to a gibbet, with a 
halter about his neck, and faſten'd at the 
Jace where the French cannon were moſt 
ſevell', and did moſt execution, hoping 


that the ſight of ſo moving a ſpectacle, 


and the conſideration they had of the per- 
{in of their biſhop, ſhoald prevail with 
them to moderate the fury of their guns, 
intermit their firing, and hearken to a 
treaty of peace. . 
All the French Jeſuits and miſſionary 
prieſts that were any where in the king- 
dom, were ſeiz'd, and carry'd priſoners to 
Louvo, being accuſed of ſedition and treaſon 
againſt the government; all their goods, 
furniture, and effects were likewiſe ſeiz'd 
and confiſcated, 6 | 
All this could not be acted without 
coming to the knowledge of Monſieur de 
Bruham, Governor of Morgen, having now 
been fully inform'd from ſeveral hands of 
what had paſt both at Louvo and Siam, he 
began to conſider how to extricate himſelf 
out of the great and imminent danger he 
was every where ſurrounded with; for he 
had but fifty two ſoldiers, three captains, 
three lieutenants, and three enſigns in all, 
ro guard a large fortreſs that was open on 
all ſides. The beſt thing he could think of 
in that extremity, was to ſeize a ſmall 
frigat of 26 guns, belonging to the king of 
Siam, to ſave himſelf and his men upon, 
when he ſhould be driven to his laſt ſhifts: 
This he happily executed towards the end 
of June, and it was of great uſe to him in 
the concluſion of the affair : For when he 
had been beſieged and cloſely attack*d for 
ſeventeen days together, by an army of 
twelve thouſand men, aſſaulting them of- 
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ten, and as oſten repulſed z and wanting 
water and other neceſſary proviſions, with- 
out any poſſible hopes of being relieved 
or refreſhed, he was conſtrain'd at laſt, to 
abandon the place, and carry all his men, 
and what conveniently elſe he could, on 
board the frigat, and ſo got ſafe off, 

On the 25th of July, the biſhop of 
Metellopolis being releaſed out of the miſera- 
ble and dangerous circumſtances he was put 
into, before Bancock, was ſent into the place, 
to obtain a commiſſion and full power from 
the general Monſieur des Farges, to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with ſuch perſons as 
Opra Pitrachard ſhould appoint for that 
purpoſe z which was ſoon granted him, 
and next day he return'd to Siam to con- 
clude it. r 6 

A little time after, news was brought 
that the king of Siam was dead, without 


telling either the day or manner of his 


death: Whereupon Opra Pitrachard began 
to prepare for his coronation, and about 
five days after he ſet out from Louvo in 
great ſtate and magnificence, and came ro 
Siam, where he had himſelf crown'd king 
without any diſpute or oppoſition, abour 
the beginning of Auguſt 1688. | 
+ September 30. News was brought that a 
peace was concluded and ſign'd betwixt the 
new king and the French, on the following 
conditions : 


That the French ſhould ſurrender the 


fort of Bancock. | oo Hor? 
That all the French ſhould have leave 
to depart the kingdom. 
That they ſhould have two frigats be- 
* longing to the French company; a ſhip 
of the French king's, called the Auriflame, 
and a fourth of 74 guns, that the king 
of Siam was to give to Monſieur des 
Farges to 1. on, and tranſport 
them out of the king of Siam's domi- 
nions.“ PI "oj 


This is the ſubſtance of what is con- | 


tain'd in the ſeveral letters dated from 


Siam, October laſt was twelvemonch; and 


by the relation we have, by advice from 
the coaſt of Cormandel of the 20th of Fe- 
bruary laſt, we are further inform'd, that 
Monſieur des Farges was arrived, on that 
coaſt with the four ſhips, having all the 
French as well ſecular and military, as the 
eccleſiaſticks on board them, that were 
any where to be heard of or known to be 


in the kingdom of Siam, and that the 


king had publiſn'd a declaration, ſeverely 
prohibiting any French to ſtay in the king- 
dom; and threatning that if any one of 
them ſhould be found to ſtay behind, they 


ſhould be immediately upon diſcovery put 
to death; and all the Zuropeans'that ſhould 


harbour or conceal them, ſhould be treated 
with the ſame rigour. 3 
Other 
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| | Other letters do further add, That Mon- 
fieur des Farges had before his departure 


from Bancock, deliver'd up into the hands 
of the preſent King of Siam, the unfortu- 


nate widow of Monſieur Conſtance, upon 4 
fancy that the Jeſuits had put it into his 


head, That ſhe being a chriſtian, and ex- 


tremely beloved by the king's ſon, will 


marry him, and contribute her endeavours. 


to make him a chriſtian z with which plau- 
ſible imaginations thoſe good fathers tter 


: : Aa 
1 4 A. 11 * 1 * a 8 1 


themſelves, and hope once more to be 
re-eſtabliſhed in that kingdom with no 1 
advantages of power, credit and fortune 
than they had before, 
And, 'that when the treaty was ſign'd 
betwixt the king of Siam and the Frenth' 
general, all the French and Enpliſh that 
were made priſoners at Louvo, were the 
next day after conducted to Siam, and ſet 
a liberty. N i | 01h ME | 5. * 
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A DIARY. of one of the French Officers that ſerved at Morgen 

l 8 ; | +824 > ei ik} Oo j | 

under the command of Monſieur de Bruham, containing ſeveral 
Particular relating to the former di ſcour ſ 006. 


N the 25th of June 1688, being 


upon duty, and commanding a com- 


pany of fifty Siameſe ſoldiers in the little 
fort of Morgen, I was ſeiz d on by my own 
men, and made priſoner, and for four 
days together was faſtened to a ſtake, with 
iron chains about my body, on my hands 
and feet. | 
On the 29th I was carried out to ſee if 
I could know and diſcover ſome French 
men that had been kilPd during the vigo- 
rous defence that Monſieur de Brubam 
made in the fort, and whilſt he was draw- 
ing off his men out of ir, and retiring into 


the frigat, upon which he made his eſcape; 


for there were about thirteen dead bodies 
lying upon the place. And when I had 

told them all that I thought proper for 
them to know upon that matter, the Man- 
darins that commanded in the army that 
| beſieged the fort, gave orders to put me 
to the torture, to force me to declare and 
make information, that I had often heard 
Monſieur de Brubam ſay, That his being 


gether unknown to the king of Sram, 
and by the order of Monſieur Conſtance 
only, on purpoſe to make himſelf maſter 
of the country; and that Monſieur de 
Brubam expected ſeveral ſhips with men, 
arms, and ammunition from France, to 
enable him to carry on that deſign more 
effectually. I was apply'd to, and kept 
in the torture four hours together, 

On the 5th of July, the Mandarins 
made me go for Siam, in the company of a 


) A 


French ſoldier called Picquard, who had the 


mi>fortune to be made a priſoner the ſame 
day that Monſicur de Brubam made his re- 
treat from Morgen; and tho' we were but 
two men, and both in chains, yet ſuch 
was the miſtruſt they entertained of us, 
I 


and commanding at 3 was alto- 


that they would needs ſend above ſixty 
ſoldiers to guard us thither. 

On the 27th I came to Siam, and on 
the 19th was brought to Louvo. The firſt 


r they brought me into, was the great 


all where the Barcalon was fitting with 
many Mandarins about him, who com- 


manded me to he interrogated very ſtrictly 


upon ſeveral matters relating to Monſieur 
Brubam. | 

Next morning I was informed by a 
miſſionary prieſt, who accidentally diſco- 
vered the place where I was kept priſoner, 
that the biſhop of Metellopolis was gone to 
Bancock, by the expreſs command of Opra 
Pitrachard, to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with Monſieur des Farges our general, and 
that they were in daily expectation of hear- 
ing of the concluſion of it. This was the 
firſt time that I had any tolerable ground 
to entertain myſelf with the hopes of 
life, ſince my falling into their hands; 
for *till now I gave all for loſt. 

On the 25th the biſhop return'd to 
Louvo with full power from Monſieur /es 
Farges, to treat about a peace; and from 
that time forward Opra Pitrachard began 
to deſiſt from his cruel treatment of the 
French, and other Chriſtians that were in 
his power. | | 

In the month of Fuly, the king of Siam 
happened to die, but the manner of it, nor 
the certain day, being as yet unknown, 
Opra Pitrachard ſet out from Louvo on the 
laſt day of the month to Siam, where he 
was crown'd with great ceremony, and 
without any oppoſition, Next day after 
the coronation, he order'd all the French 
and Engliſh that were at Siam and Louvo to 
be ſet at liberty. 

On the 3d of Auguſt I arrived at Siam, 
with four other French officers, namely, 


[rb 


—— 


journey. 


Neſtteure; 
e ne IQ eee 

' On the 'gth Opra Pifrachend, now. king 
of Siam, ſent us all five to Basen, not to 
our own genetal, as we hoped, but to, his 
general. tha commanded” the Malayqus, 
who kept us priſoners. almoſt a month; 


and all the French that were leſt at Siam 
were delivered into the cuſtody of the Je- 
ſuits, and of the chief factor of the French 
company of merchants, to be reſponſible 
for them. 

The king being reſolved to have a peace 
concluded at any rate, ſent us at laſt to 
Monſieur des Farges, who would hearken 
to no treaty, without allowing us the be- 
pefit of being comprehended in it, by 


which means our liberty was obtain d. 
On the goth of September the peace was 


concluded and ſign'd. Two days after 
Monſieur des Farges, our general, ſent me 
from Bancock to { FM ſoe what was 
become of Monſieur 4e Brubam; and to 

uaint him that the peace was concluded. 
The king of I ＋ 457g age 
accompany me, and to ide for me 
ſuch things as were ar during toy 
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„Oi the zech of Oroher 1 arrived a1 
Mergen, where I ſtay d not long, becauſe” 
I could learn nothing about Mooſicur de 


Br bam. . N * 14 12 N 
On the firſt of November I embark'd on 
a {mall frigat of the king of Siam's, and 
went upon the rivers of Tanay, Miſavan, 
and Sorian, in the kingdom of Peu, think- 
ing to baye found him in ſome of thoſe 
places: Byt miſſing of him there, I was 
obliged to paſs by the Iſlands of Rey, and 
to go on ſhore at Seroide, where, by ſome 


certain marks, I knew that Monſieur Bru- 
ham had touch'd, and eſpecially 


by ſome 
pieces of the French ſoldiers cloaths that 
ſeem'd to have been left there, on purpoſe 


to giye us notice of their paſſage that 


way. NIE | 
On the 12th of November I return'd a- 


gain to Morgen, where finding a ſhip be- 
longing to the royal French company, call'd 
The Cocq, 'commanded by Monſieur Dar- 
magnam, I embarked thereupon two days 
after, to go to Pondichery, where I was or- 
der'd to wait for Monſieur des Farges, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he gave me at 
parting from Baxcock, 
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Together with the moſt confiderabli Paſſages for five 
| Years following in that Empire. 


To which added 


A LzTTEx to the Lord CoLBERT, toughlig the Extent of nfs the Cir 
culation of the Gold and Silver of the World, to diſcharge itſelf there; as 
alſo the Riches, Forces, and Juſtice of the fame ; * the Ne Cauſe of 
the E of the States of Ha. 1 
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WITH 


An exat Deſeri ption « of Debi and Ara. 


Together with 


I. "Ks Particulars making known the Court 101 Genius of the Mogol FF Matter 


| 4 2 the Doctrine and extravagant Superſtitions, and Cuſtoms of the Heathens of 
ndoſtan. 


The Emperor of Magol's Voyage to the Kingdom of Kacbemire in 1544 called the 
Paradiſe of the Indies. 
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DE MoNCEAUx, the younger, giving a Claracter of the Book 


here engliſhed, and its AUTHOR, 3 


ORT UE fometimes is no 
es intereſted than affeRtion : 

hot, fir, are glad to receive, 
from time to time, pledges 

mme mutually anſwering for thoſe 
that have united themſelves in a cloſe 
correſpondence, Yours indeed ſhould de- 
mand of me ſuch, as might be a ſecurity 
to you for the advance you have been 
pleaſed to make me of your friendſhip, 
But ſince at preſent I have nothing worth 
* you with; and yet am unwil- 
ing to give you any leiſure to be diffi- 
dent of my realneſs, or to repent for ha- 
ving fo eaſily given me a ſhare. in your 
eſteem, I here ſend you a relation of In- 
deſtan, in which you will find ſuch con- 
ſiderable occurrences, as will make you 
confeſs, I could not convey to you a more 
acceptable preſent, and that Monfieur Ber- 
nier, who hath written it, is a very gal- 
lant man, and of a mould, I wiſh all tra- 
vellers were made of, We ordinarily tra- 
vel more out of unſettledneſs than curio- 
ſity, with a deſign to ſee towns and coun- 
tries rather than to know their inhabitants 
and productions; and we ſtay not long 
enough in a place to inform ourſelves well 
of the government, policy, intereſts and 
manners of its people. Monfieur Bernier, 
after he had benefited himſelf for the 
N of many years, by the converſe of 
the famous Gaſſendi, ſeen him expire in 
his arms, ſucceeded him in his knowledge, 
and inherited his opinions and diſcoveries, 
embarked for Egypt, ſtaid above a whole 
year at Cairo, and then took the occaſion 
of ſome Indian veſſels, that trade in the 
ports. of the Red Sea, to paſs to Surat ; 


and after twelve years abode at the court 


of the Great Mogol, is at laſt come to ſeek 
his reſt in his native country, there to 
give an account of his obſervations and 
diſcoveries, and to pour out into the bo- 
lom of France what he had amaſſed in 
India, | 
Sir, I ſhall ſay nothing to you of his 
adventures, which you will find in the re- 
lations that are to follow hereafter, which 
he abandons to the greedineſs of the cu- 
rious, who prefer their ſatisfaction to his 
quiet, and do already rſecute him to 
have the ſequel of this hiſtory, Neither 
ſhall I mention to you the hazards he did 
run, by being in the Neighbourhood of 


' hath of this piece. 


— 1 
a" 


Meeca ; nor of his prudent condutt, which 
made him merit the efteem of- his gene- 
rous Fazellan, who ſince is become the 
firſt miniſter of that great empire, whom 
he taught the principal languages of Eu- 
rope, after he had tranſlated for him the 
whole philoſophy of Gaſſendi in Latin, and 
whoſe leave he could not obtain to go 


home, till he had got for him a ſelect 


number of our beſt European books, there- 
by to ſupply the loſs he ſhould ſuffer of 
his perſon, This, at leaſt, I can aſſure you 
of, that never a traveller went from home 
more capable to obſerve, nor hath written 
with more knowledge, candour, and in- 
tegrity z that I knew him at Conſtantinople, 
and in ſome towns of Greece, of ſo ex- 
cellent à conduct, that I propoſed him 
to myſelf for a pattern in the defign'I then 
had, to carry my curioſity as far as the 
place where the {un riſeth; that I have 
often drowned in the ſweetneſs of his en- 
tertainment the bitterneſſes, which elſe I 
muſt have ſwallowed all alone, in ſuch irk- 
ſome and unpleaſant paſſages, as are thoſe 
of Aſia. . 
Sir, you will do me a pleaſure to let me 
know the ſentiment pl a ſociety 
heir approbation be- 
gets much emulation among the intelligent, 
who all have no other ambition than to 
pleaſe them, I myſelf muſt avow to you, 
that if I thought I could merit ſo much, 
I ſhould not ſo ſtifly oppoſe, as I do, the 
blication of the Sy +699 ha and notes 
have made in the Levant, I ſhould ſuf- 
fer my friends to take them out of my ca- 
binet, where, from the light value I have 
for them, they are like to lie impriſoned, 
except the king my maſter, by whoſe or- 
der 1 undertook thoſe voyages, ſhould ab- 
ſolutely command me to ſet them at li- 
berty, and to let them take their courſe in 
the world. Mean time, - fir, you will o- 
blige me, to aſſure thoſe great men, who 
this day compoſe the moſt knowing com- 
pany on earth, of the veneration I have 
for the oracles that come from their 
mouth, and that I prefer their Lyce- 
um before that of Athens ; and laltly, 
that of all their admirers there is none that 
hath a greater concern for their glory, than 
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PRINCIPAL 


Added by the 


{ 


HA depth of policy and 
craft was uſed by Aureng- 
I zebe, the heroes of this hi- 

dy ſtory, and the third of the 
Fur ſons of Chah-Jehan the 
Great Mogol, to ſupplant all his brothers, 
and to forth himſelf in the throne ;, and how 
the firſt foundation thereof was laid by the 
Viſier of the king of Golkonda, and the 


ſickneſs of Cha- Jehan the father of Aureng- 


Zebe. 


2. A mixture of love intrigues, praftiſed 
by the princeſs Begum-Shaheb, one of the 
two daughters of the Great Mogol, Chah- 


Jen, 


3. How Aureng-Zebe having overcome 
all his brothers, did ſecure his father, and 
others, whom he had cauſe to be jealous of. 


4. How the neighbeurs of the empire of . 


Mogol demeaned themſelves towards the new 
emperor, Aureng-Zebe z and what embaſ- 
fies were diſpatched to him, firſt by the Uſbec- 


Tartars (where a deſcription of that country 


and people ;) then the Dutch of Surat; as 

alſo from Mecca, 2 Arabia Felix, from 

Ethiopia and Perſia; ſogether with an ac- 

count of their reſpective inſtruttions, recepti- 

ons, entertainments and diſmiſſions ; particu- 
I 


del for the ſuitable 


CONTENTS 


OF THI: 


HISTORY 


”" 


— 


ENGLISH INTERPRETER. 


. 


larly of that of the Hollanders, ſecuring and. 
improving their trade by their embaſſy, _ 

5. Aureng-Zabe's ſingular prudente, and 
indefatigable pains, in managing the govern-- 
ment himſelf ; and how be treated him that 
endeavoured to perſuade him to take his eaſe 
and pleaſure, now he was eſtabliſhed. 


6. Aureng-Zebe's diſtaſte againſt his fa- 
vouriſe ſiſter, Rauchenara-Begum, occaſioned. 
by fome love-cabals. | | 


J 


7. His great care in appointing a go- 
vernor and tutor to his third ſon Sultan- 


Ekbar. | 


8. With what wiſdom and ſeverity Au- 
reng-Zebe received and treated his pedantic 
tutor, who expected to be made a great lord 
for his former ſervice ; together with a mo- 
education of à great prince, 
preſcribed by Aureng-Zebe on this occaſion, 


9. In what credit Judiciary Aſtrology is 
over all Aſia, . | 


10. How the Kings of India make them- 


- ſelves heirs of all the eftate of thoſe that 


die in their ſervice. 


11. Of 


The Cod r ENT S. 


11, Of the reciprocal appearance of kind- 
meſſes between Aureng-Zebe and his impri- 


ſoned father and ſiſter. 

12. What paſſed between Aureng. Zebe 
and Emir-Jemla, who had laid the firſt 
ground-work to Aureng-Zebe's greatneſs. 


13. What in theſe revolutions was tranſ- 
atted about the bay of Bengal, and the hea- 
then kingdom of Rakan. 7 N f 


14. How Aureng-Zebe carried himſelf 
towards his two eldeſt ſons, Sultan Mah- 
mud and Sultan Mahum : and how, for a 
trial of the obedience and courage of the lat- 
ter, he commanded him to kill a certain lion, 
that did great miſchief in the country; toge- 
ther with the ſucceſs thereof. 


® 15. Divers particulars, ſpewing the inte- 
reſt between Indoſtan and Perſia, ſuppoſed by 
this author to be unknown, or at leaſt not 
well known hitherto, | 


16. How generouſly Aureng-Zebe recom- 


| penſed thoſe that had faithfully ſerved him 
in theſe revolutions. . 


| * Some account of that ſmall kingdom 
of Kachemire, or Caſſimere, repreſented 
as the paradice of the Indies; concerning 
which the author affirms, that he hath a 
particular hiſtory of it in the Perſian tongue. 


' 18, A confiderable relation of Surat's be- 


ing ſtrangely ſurpriz'd and plunder d by a 
out rebel of Vapo; and how the Eng- 


liſh and Dutch ſaved tbemſelves and their 


treaſure in this bold enterprize. 


19. A particular account both of the for- 
mer and preſent flate of the whole peninſule of 
Indoſtan z the occafion of its diviſion into 
divers ſovereignties, and the ſeveral arts uſed to 
maintain themſelves one againſt another ;, par- 


0 
| — 
„ 


ticularly of the preſent government and ſtate 
of the kingdoms of Golkonda and Viſapour, 
and their intereſts in reference to the Gr 


20. Of the extent of Indoſtan, and the 
trade which the Engliſh, Portugueze and 


. Hollanders have in that empire; as alſo the 


vaſt quantities of gold and ſilver, circulated 
thro" the world, and conveyed into Indoſtan, 


and there funinoed up f. iy, an anf. 
4 . £ i L. 4 3 * 14 £4 1 * 
21, Of the many nations, which in that 
vaſt extent of country cannot be well kept in 
ſubjetion by the Great Mogol. 


22, Of the Great Mogol's religion, which 


is Mahometan, of the Turkiſh not Perſian 


fees. 1 | +> x 
, 5 _ hf « $3 


 - 
av 44 46, 


23. Of his Millitia, Zoth in the f ard 


about his perſon ; and how the ſame is pro- 
vided for, employed, pundtually paid, and 


. Carefully diſtributed in ſeveral places. 


24. Of the Omrahs, that is, the great 


lords of Indoſtan; their ſeveral qualities, of- 
fices, attendants. gs CO 


2 7 The artillery of the Mogol, great and 
ſmall, very conſiderable. ES. 


26. Of his ſtables of horſes, elephants, ca- 


mels, mules, &c, 
27. Of his Seraglio. 
28, Of his vaſt revenues and expences. 
29, IV hat Prince may be ſaid tobe truly rich. 
30. An important Pate- queſtion debated, 


viz. Whether it be more expedient for the 


prince and people, that the prince be the ſole 


proprietor of all the Lands of the country over 


which be reigns, yea or no? 
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Late REVOLUTION 


The 
cauſe of 
the au- 


thor's tra- 


vels. 


DON 


GREAT 


H E deſire of ſeeing the world 


PER 
7 4 "BR . 
aving made me travel into 
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let me ſtop there; it put me 
upon a reſolution to ſee the 


 Red-Sea from one end to the other. I 


went from Grand Cairo, after I had ſtaid 
there above a year; and in two and thirty 
hours, going the Caravan pace, I arrived at 
Suez, where J embarked in a galley, which 
in ſeventeen days carried me, always in 


ſight of land, to the port of Gidda, which 


arrives at I was conſtrained (contrary to m 


Mecca, 


_ coaſt of Arabia the happy 


is half a day's journey from Mecca. 2 

opes, 
and the promiſe which the Beig of the Red- 
Sea had made me) to go aſhore on that 
pretended holy land of Mabomet, where a 
chriſtian, that is not a ſlave, dares not ſet 
his foot. I ſtaid there four and thirty days, 
and then I embarked in a ſmall veſſel, 
which in fifteen days carried me along the 
to Moca, near the 
ſtreight of Babel mandel. I reſolved to paſs 
thence to the Iſle of Maſowa and Arkiko, 


to get as far as Gouder, the capital town 


of the country of Alebech, or the kingdon 


of Athiopiaz but I received certain infor- 


mation, that, ſince the Por/ugueſe had been 
killed there by the intrigue of the queen 


mother, or NN fagether with the jeſuit 


patriarch, whom they had brought thither 
from Goa, the Roman catholicks were not 
ſafe there, a poor capuchin having loſt his 
head at Suaten, for having attempted to 
Vol. II. | 


Paleſtina and Egypt, would not 


aboard of an Indian veſſel, I 


INIONS 


MOGOL. 


enter into that kingdom : That indeed, by 
going under the name of a Greek, or an Ar- 
menian, I did not run ſo great hazard, and 
that eventhe king himſelf, when he ſnould 


know that I could do him ſervice, would 


give me land to till by ſlaves, which I 
might buy if I had money ; but that un- 
doubtedly they would forthwith oblige me 
to marry, as they had lately done a certain 
frier, who had 2 there under the name 
of a Greet phyſician; and that they would 
never ſuffer me to come away again. 

T heſe conſiderations, among others, in- arrives at 
duced me to change my reſolution. I went Surat. 
paſſed thoſe 
ſtreights, and in two and twenty days I ar- 
rived at Surat in Indaſtan, the empire of 
the Great Mogol, in the year 1655. There 
I found, that he who then reigned there was 
called Chah-Fehan, that is to ſay, king of 
the world; who according to the hiſtory of 


that country, was ſon of Fehan-Guyre, which 


ſignifieth congueror of the world; grand- 
child to Ekber, which is great; and that 
thus aſcending by Houmayons, or the fortu- 
nate, father of Ekbhar, and his other prede- 
ceſſors, he was the tenth of thoſe that were 
deſcended from that Timur- Lengue, which 


ſignifieth the lame prince, commonly and 


corruptly called Tamerlane, ſo renowned 
for his conqueſts; who married his near 
kinſwoman, the only daughter of the prince 
of the nations of Great Tartary, called Me- 
gols, who have left and communicated their 
'E name 
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name to the ſtrangers that now govern 
Indiſtan, the country of the Indians; tho' 
thoſe that are employed in publick charges 
and offices, and even thoſe that are liſted 
in the militia, be not all of the race of the 
Mogols, but ſtrangers, and nations gathered 
out of all countries, moſt of them Per/ians, 
ſome Arabians, and ſome Turks, For, to be 
eſtecmed a Magol, "tis enough to be a ſtran- 
ger white of face, and a Mahometan; in 
diſtinction as well to the Indians, who are 
brown, and Pagans, as to the Chriſtians of 
Europe, who are called Franguis. 

I found allo at my arrival, that this king 
of the world, Chah- Jeban, of above ſeventy 
years of age, had four ſons and two daugh- 
ters; that, ſome years ſince, he had made 
thele four ſons yice-Kings, or governors of 
four of his moſt conſiderable provinces or 
kingdoms ; that it was almoſt a year that 
he was fallen into a great ſickneſs, whence 
it was believed he would never recover ; 
which had occaſioned a great diviſion among 
theſe four brothers (all laying elaim to the 
empire) and had kindled achong them a 
war which laſted about five years, and 
which I deſign here to deſcribe, having 
been preſent at ſome of the moſt conſide- 
rable actions, and entertained for the ſpace 
of eight years at that court, where fortune 
and the ſmall ſtock of money left me (after 
divers encounters with robbers, and the 
expences of a voyage of ſix and forty days 
from Surat to Agra and Debli, the capital 
towns of that empire) obliged me to take 
a ſalary from the Grand Mogol, in the quality 
of a phyſcan, and a little while after ffom 
Danech-mend-Kan, the moſt knowing man 
of A/ia, who had been Bakchis, or great 
maſter of the horſe, and was one of the 
moſt powerful and the moſt conſiderable 
Omrabs or lords of that court. 

The eldeſt of theſe four ſons of Chah- 
Jeban was call'd Dara, that is Darius, The 
ſecond was called Sultan Sujab, that is, the 
valiant prince, The name of the third 


was Aurenge- Zebe, which ſignifies, the or- 


nament of the throne, That of the fourth 
was Morad-Bakche, as if you ſhould ſay, 
deſire accompliſhed, Of the two daughters, 
the eldeſt was called Begum-Saheb, that is 
the miſtreſs princeſs z and the youngeſt 
Rachenara- Begum, which is as much as 
bright princets, or the ſplendor of prin- 
ceſſes. flag 

"Tis the cuſtom of the country, to give 
ſuch names to their princes and princeſſes, 
Thus the wife of CBab- Jeban, fo renown'd 
for her beauty, and for having a tomb, 
which much more deſerved to be reckon'd 
among the wonders of the world, than thoſe 
unſhapen maſſes, and thoſe heaps of ſtones 
in Egypt, was called Tage-Meballe, that is 
to ſay, the crown of the Seraglio; and the 


wife of Fehan-Guyre, who hath ſo long 
governed the ſtate, whilſt her huſband 
minded nothing but drinking and diver- 
tiſements, was firſt called Nour- Mehalle, 
and afterwards, Nour-Fehan-Begum, the 
light of the Seraglio, the light of the world. 
The reaſon why they give ſuch kind of 
names to the great ones, and not names 
from their land or dominion (as is uſual in 
Europe) is, becauſe all the land being the 
king's, there are no marquiſates, earldoms 
and duchies, of which the g andees might 
bear their names; all conſiſts in penſiops, 
either of land or ready money, which the 
king giveth, increaſeth, retrencheth, and 
takes away, as ſeems good unto him: And 
"tis even for this reaſon, that the Omrabs 
have alſo no other but ſuch names; one 
(for example) being called Raz Audaze-Kan, 
i. e. a thunderer ; another, Safe Cheken- Kan, 
a breaker of ranks; a third, Bare- Audaze- 
Kan, a man of lightning; others, Dianet- 
Kan, or Danech-mend- Kan, or Fazel-Kan, 
i. e. the faithful lord, the intelligent, the 
pa Ae 1 EF *© 


Dara, the eldeſt ſon, wanted not good Dara 
He was gallant in converſation, character. 


qualities, 
witty in repartees, exceeding civil and li- 
beral, but entertained too good an opinion 
of his perſon, eſteeming himſelf alone ca- 
_ of all, and thinking it ſcarce poſſi- 
le that any body was able to give him 
council; inſomuch, that he would give 
reproachful names to thoſe who pretended 
to adviſe him in any thing; whereby it 
catne to paſs, that even thoſe who were 
moſt affetionate to him, were ſhy to diſ- 
cover to him the moſt ſecret intrigues of 
his brothers. Beſides, he was apt to be 
tranſported with paſſion, to menace, to in- 
jure, to affront, even the greateſt Omrabs 
or lords; but all paſſed over like a flaſh of 
light. Though he was a Mabometan, and 
publickly expreſſed in the ordinary exer- 
ciſes of religion to be ſo, yet, in private, 
he was heathen with the heathens, and 
chriſtian with the chriſtians. He had con- 
ſtantly about him of thoſe heathen doctors, 
to whom he gave very conſiderable pen- 
ſions, and who (as was ſaid) had inſtilled 
into him opinions contrary to the religion 
of the land ; of which I may rouch ſome- 
thing hereafter, when I ſhall come to ſpeak 
of the religion of the Indians or Gentiles. 
He alſo hearkened of late very willingly 
to the reverend father Buzee a jeſuit, and 
began very well to reliſh what he ſuggeſted. 
Yet there are ſome who ſay, that at the 
bottom he was void of all religion, and 
that whatever he pretended in it, was only 
for curioſity ; or, as others ſay, out of | 
licy, to make himſelf beloved by the chri- 
ſtians, who are pretty numerous in his ar- 


tillery ; but above all, to gain the affection 


I of 


Ss ujah's 
character, 
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of the Rajas or ſovereign gentiles, that 


| were tributary to the empire, and to make 


them of his party upon occaſion, Mean 
time, this hath not much furthered his af- 
fairs ; on the contrary, it will appear in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory, that the pretence 
uſed by Aureng-Zebe, his third brother, to 
cut off his head, was, that he was turned 
Kafer, that is to ſay, an infidel, of no re- 
ligion, an idolater. | | 
Sultan Sujah, the ſecond brother, was 
much of the humour of Dara, but he was 
more cloſe and more ſettled, and had bet- 


ter conduct and dexterity. He was fit to 


manage an intrigue well, and he made, 


© underhand, friends by the force of preſents, 


Sects 


which he heaped upon the great Omrabs, 
and principally upon the moſt powerful 
Raj as, as Jeſſomſcigne, and ſome others; 
but he did ſomewhat too much indulge 
his pleaſures, in entertaining an extraor- 
dinary number of women, among whom 
he ſpent whole daysand nights in drinking, 
ſinging, and dancing. He made them pre- 
fents of very rich apparel, and he increaſed 
or leſſened their penſions according as the 
fancy took him; by which kind of life 
his affairs did languiſh, and the affections 
of many of his people cooled. He caſt 
himſelf into the religion of the Peyſians, 
altho* Chab- Jeban, his father, and all his 
brothers, were of the Turkiſh, 

Tis known that Mahometaniſm is di- 


among the yjded into ſeveral ſets, which made that 
Mahome- 


cans. 


famous Check-Sady, author of the Gouliſtan, 
ſay in verſe, which is to this effect in proſe; 


Jam a dervich drinker, I ſeem to be without 


religion, and I am known of ſixty tuo ſetts, 
But ot all thoſe ſects there are two prin- 
cipal ones, whoſe partiſans are mortal ene- 
mies to one another. The one is that of 
the Turks, whom the Perſians call Oſman- 
tous, that is, ſectators of Oſman ; they be- 
lieving that *tis he that was the true and 
lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet, the great ca- 
liph or ſovereign prieſt, to whom alone it 
did appertain to interpret the Alcoran, and 
to decide the controverſies to be met with 
in the law, The other is that of the Per- 
fians, whom the Turks call Chias, Rafezys, 
Aly-Merdans, that is, ſectaries, hercticks, 
partiſans of Aly, becauſe they believe, con- 
trary to the belief of the Turks; that this 
ſucceſſion and pontifical authority, which I 
Juſt now intimated, was due only to Aly 
the ſon-in-law of Mahome:. It was by 


reaſon of ſtate that Sultan Sujab had em- 


braced this latter ſect, conſidering that all 
the Perſians being Chias, and moſt of them, 
or their children, having the greateſt power 
at the court of Mogo!, and holding the moſt 
important places of the empire, he had moſt 
reaſon to hope, that, when occaſion ſerved, 


they would all take his part. 


- Aureng-Zebe, the third brother, ha 2 not 
that gallantry, nor ſurpriſing preſence. of 
Dara, he appeared more ſerious and melan- 


underſtanding the world very well, and 
knowing whom to chuſe for his ſervice and 
purpoſe, and where to beſtow his favour 
and bounty moſt for his intereſt, He was 
reſerved, crafty, and exceedingly verſed in 


diſſembling; inſomuch that for a long 


while he made profeſſion to be Fakre, that 
is, poor, Derviſe, or devout, renouncing 
the world, and feigning not to pretend at 
all to the crown, but to defire to paſs his 
life in prayer and other devotions, 
mean time he failed not to make a party 
at court, eſpecially when he was made vice- 
king of Decan; but he did it with ſo much 
dexterity, art and ſecrecy, that it could 
hardly be perceived. He alſo had the ſkill 
to maintain himſelf in the affection of Chah- 
Jehan his father, who, although he much 
loved Dara, could not forbear to ſhew that 
he eſteemed Aureng-Zebe, and judged him 
capable to reign; which cauſed jealouſy 
enough in Dara, who began to find it, in- 
ſomuch that he could not hold from ſaying 


In the 
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cholpy, and was indeed much more judicious, 


ſometimes to his friends in private; Of all 


my brothers I apprebend only this Nemazi, 
that is, this bigot, this great praying-man. 


Morad-Bakche, the youngeſt of all, was Mer:- 
the leaſt dextrous, and the leaſt judicious, Bes 


He cared for nothing but mirth and paſtime, 
to drink, hunt and ſhoot: Yet he had ſome 
good qualities, for he was very civil and 
liberal; he gloried in it, that he kept no- 
thing ſecret; he deſpiſed cabals, and he 
bragged openly, that he truſted only in his 


char acter. 


arm and ſword: Ia ſhort, he was very 


brave, and if this bravery had been accom- 
panied with ſome conduct, he would have 
carried the bell from all his brothers, and 
been king of Indoſtan; as will appear in 
what is to follow, ' 
Concerning the two daughters; the el- 
deſt, Begum- Sabeb, was very beautiful, and 
a great wit, paſſionately beloved of her fa- 
ther, It was even rumoured, that he loved 
her to that degree as is hardly to be ima- 
gined, and that he alledged for his excuſe, 
that, according to the determination of his 
Mullabs or doctors of his law, it was per- 
mitted a man to eat of the fruit of the 
tree he had planted, He had fo great a 


Begum- 
S aheb's 
character, 


confidence in her, that he had given her, 


charge to watch over his ſafety, and to have 
an eye to all that came to his table: And 
ſhe knew perfectly to manage his hu- 
mour, and even in the moſt weighty affairs 
to bend him as ſhe pleaſed. She was ex- 
ceedingly enriched by great penſions, and 
by coſtly preſents, which ſhe received from 
all parts, for ſuch negotiations as ſhe em- 


ploy'd herſelf in about her father; and ſhe 
| made 
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made alſo great expences, being of a ny 
liberal and generous diſpoſition, - She ſtuc 
entirely to Dara her eldeſt brother, eſpouſed 
cordially his part, and declared openly for 
him; which contributed not a little to make 
the affairs of Dara proſper, and to keep 
him in the affection of his father; for ſhe 
ſupported him in all things, and ad vertiſed 
him of all occurrences: Vet that was not 
ſo much, becauſe he was the eldeſt ſon, 
and ſhe the eldeſt daughter (as the people 
believed) as becauſe he had promiſed her, 
that as ſoon as he ſhould come to the crown 
he would marry her; which is altogether 
extraordinary, and almoſt never practiced 
in Indoſtan. 

I ſhall not ſcruple to relate here ſome 
of the amours of this princeſs, altho* ſhut 
up in a Seraglio, and well kept, like other 
women z neither ſhall I apprehend that I 
may be thought to prepare matter for a 
romancer; for they are not amours like 
ours, followed by gallant and comical ad- 
ventures, but attended with events dreadful 
and tragical. Es 

Now *tis reported, that this princeſs 
tound means to let a young gallant enter 
the Seraglio, who was of no great quality, 
but proper, and of a good mein : But among 
ſuch a number of jealous and envious * 
ſons, ſhe could not carry on her buſineſs ſo 


privily, but ſhe was diſcovered, Chab- 


Jehan, her father, was ſoon advertiſed of it, 


and reſolved to ſurpriſe her, under the pre- 


tence of giving her a viſit, as he uſed to do. 
The princeſs ſeeing him come unexpected, 
had no more time than to hide this unfor- 
tunate lover in one of the great chaldrons 
made to bath in; which yet could not be 
ſo done, but that Chab- Jeban ſuſpected it. 
Meau time he quarrelled not with his 
daugliter, but entertained her a pretty while 
as he was wont to do; and at length told 
her, that he found her in a careleſs and leſs 
neat poſture; that it was convenient ſhe 


ſhould waſh herſelf, and bath oftner, com- 


manding prelently, with ſomewhat a ſtern 
countenance, that forthwith a fire ſhould be 


made under that chaldron, and he would 


not part thence, before the eunuchs had 
brought him word that that unhappy man 
was diſpatched. Some time after ſhe took 
other meaſures, ſhe choſe for her Kane- 
ſaman, that is, her ſteward, a certain Per- 


Jan called Nazer-kan, who was a young 


Omrah, the handſomeſt and moſt accom- 
pliſhed of the whole court, a man of cou- 
rage and ambition, the darling of all; inſo- 
much that Cha-Heſtkan, uncle of Aureng- 
Zebe, propoſed to marry him to the prin- 
ceſs : But Chah-Fehan received that pro- 
poſition very ill; and beſides, when he was 
cold of ſome of the ſecret intrigues that had 


been formed, he reſolved quickly to rid 


himſelf of Nazerkan, He therefore pre- 
ſented to him, as twere to do him honour, 
a Betele, which he could not refuſe to chew 
preſently, after the cuſtom of the country. 
Betele is a little knot made up of very de- 
licate leaves, and ſome other things, with 
a little chalk of ſea-cockles,'which maketh 
the mouth and lips of a vermillion colour, 


and the breath ſweet and pleaſing, This 


young lord thought of nothing leſs than 
being poiſoned; he went away from the 
company very jocund and content into his 


Paleky, but the drug was. ſo ſtrong, that 


before he could come to his houſe, he was 
no more alive. 
Rauchenara- Begum never paſſed ſor ſo hand- 
ſome and ſpiritual as Begum-Saheb, but ſhe 
was not leſs cheerful, and comely enough, 
and hated pleaſures no more than her ſiſter : 
but ſhe addicted herſelf wholly to Aureng- 
Zebe, and conſequently declared herſelf an 
enemy to Begum-Sabeb and Dara, This 
was the cauſe that ſhe had no great riches, 


nor any conſiderable ſhare in the affairs of 


the ſtate : Nevertheleſs, as ſhe was in the 
Seragho, and wanted no wit and ſpies, ſhe 
could not but diſcover many important 
matters, of which ſhe gave ſecret advertiſe- 
ment to Aureng-Zebe. 
years before the troubles, finding himſelf 


crown, enemies to one another, and each 
of them making ſecretly a party, was per- 
plexed enough, as to what was fitteſt for 
him to do; fearing danger to his own per- 
ſon, and foreſeeing what afterwards befel 
him: For, to ſhut them up in Goualeor, 
which is a fortreſs where the princes are 


ordinarily kept cloſe, and which is held 


impregnable, it being ſituated upon an in- 
acceſſible rock, and having within itſelf 
good water, and proviſion enough for a 
garriſon; that was not ſo eaſy a thing: 
They were too potent already, each of them 
having a princely train. And again, he 
could not handſomly remove them far off, 
without giving them ſome government 
fit for their birth; wherein he apprehended 
they would cantonize themſeves, and be- 
come little independant kings, as actually 
they afterwards did, Nevertheleſs, fearing 
leſt they ſhould cut one another's throats 
before his eyes, if he kept them till at 
court, he at laſt concluded to ſend them 


away: And ſo he ſent Sultan Sujah, his ſe- 


cond ſon, into the kingdom of Bengal; his 


third, Aurenge-Zebe, into Decan; and the 


youngeſt, Morad-Bakche, to Guzarat ; giv- 


The three firſt went away very well con- 
tent with their government; and there 


they afted each the ſovereign, and retained 


all the revenues of their reſpe&ive coun- 
1 tries, 


Chah-Fehan, ſonie G45. 


ehan 


: rplexity 
charged with theſe four princes, all come ne bis 


to age, all married, all pretending to thechildren- 


ing to Dara, the eldeſt, Cabal and Multan. 
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nary diligence, - So that people diſcourſed 86 
almoſt of nothing but of the riches (of 


tries, entertaining great troops, under the 


retefice of bridling their ſubjects and neigh- 


rs; it © ; WY F {130 
As to-Dara, becaule the eldeſt, and de- 
Admits ſigned to the crown, he ſtirred not from 


Dara to the court; which that he ſhould not do, 


ſhare the ſeemed alſo to be the intention of Chah- 


bent. Jeban, who entertained him in the hopes 


even permitted then, that orders were iſ- 


ſued out by him, and that he might ſit 


in a kind of throne, beneath his, among 


the Omrabs; ſo that it ſeemed, as if there 


of ſucceeding him after his death. He 


Enir- Jemla, and of the plenty of his dia- 


were two kings together. But as *tts very 


difficult for two ſovereigns to agree, Chah- 
Jehan, though Dara ſhewed him great ob- 


ſervance and affection, always harbour'd 


. — 


ſome diffidence, fearing above all things 


the Mor/el ; and beſides, for as much as 


he knew the parts of Aureng-Zebe,' and 


thought him more capable to reign than 
any of the reſt, he had always (as they 
ſay) ſome particular correſpondence with 


him. 


concerning theſe four princes, and their 
father Chah-Fehan, becauſe *tis neceſſary 


for the underſtanding of all that follows. 


I efteemed alſo, that I was not to forget 


thoſe two ere, as having been the 


moſt conſiderable actors in the tragedy; 


the women in the Indies taking very often, 
as well as at Conſtantinople and in many o- 
ther places, the beſt part in the moſt im- 
portant tranſactions, though men ſeldom 
take notice of it, and trouble their heads 


of ſeeking for other cauſes. 


But to deliver this hiſtory with clear- 


neſs, we muſt riſe ſome what higher, and 


relate what paſſed ſome. time before the 
troubles, between Aureng-Zebe, the king 
of Golkonda, and his viſier Emir-Femla; 


becauſe this will diſcover to us the cha- 
racter and temper of Aureng-Zebe, who is 


to be the Heros of this piece, and the king 


of the Indies, Let us then ſee after what 


manner Emir-7Jemla proceeded, to lay the 
firſt foundation of the royalty of Aureng- 


Zebe. | | 


During the time that Aureng-Zebe was 
in Decan, the king of Golkonaa had for 


75 his viſier and general of his armies this 
* cha Enir-Jemla, who was a Perfian by nation, 


ructer of . 
Emir. and very famous in the Indies. He was 


Jemla, not a man of great extraction, but beaten in 


buſineſs, a perſon of excellent parts, and 
a great captain, He had the wit of a- 


maſſing great treaſures, not only by the 


adminiſtration of the affairs of this opu- 
lent kingdom, but alſo by navigation and 
trade, ſending ſhips into very many parts, 
and cauſing the diamond mines, which 
he alone had farmed under many borrow- 
ed names, to be wrought with extraordi- 
Vor. II. | 


This it is, what I thought fit to premiſe 


monds, which were not reckon'd but: by. 


ſacks, He had alſo; the {kill to render 
| himſelf very potent and conſiderable, en- 


S 


tertaining, beſides the armies of the king, 


very good troops for his particular, and. 


above all a very good artillery, with abun» 
dance of F?anguys or chriſtians to manage 
it. In a word, he wif rich, and ſo 


puiſſant, eſpecially after he had found a 
way to enter into the kingdom of Kar- 


nates, and to pillage all the ancient churches 
of the idols of that country, that the king 
of Goltonda became jealous of it, and pre- 


pared himſelf to unſaddle him; and that 


the more, becauſe he could not bear what 


was reported of him, as if he had uſed 
too great familiarity with the queen his 


mother, that was yet beauteous. Yet. he 


diſcovered nothing of his deſign to any, 


having patience, and waiting till Emir 


came to the court, for he was then in 
the kingdom of Karnates with his army. 
But one day, when more particular news 


was brought him of what had paſſed be- 


tween his mother and him, he had not 
power enough to diſſemble my longer, but. 
was tranſported by choler to fall to invec- 


tives and menaces: whereof Emir was ſoon 


made acquainted, having at the court a- 
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bundance of his wive's kindred, and all 


his neareſt relations and beſt friends poſ- 
ſeſſing the principal offices. The king's 
mother alſo, who did not hate him, had 


ſpeedy information of the ſame; which 


obliged Emir, without delay, to write to 


his only ſon \Mahmet Emir. Kan, who then 
was about the King, requiring him to do. 
the. beſt he could to withdraw with all 
ſpeed from the court, under ſome pre- 
tence of hunting, or the like, and to come 
and join with him. Mabmet Emir-Kan, 
failed not to attempt divers ways; but, the 
king cauſing him to be narrowly obſerv- 
ed, none of them all would ſucceed. This 
very much perplexed Emir, and made him 


take a ſtrange. reſolution, ., which caſt the 


king in great danger to loſe his crown and 


life z ſo true *tis, bat he who knows not 40 g , 
diſſemble, knows not how to reign, He writ, 4ureng- 
to Aureng-Zebe, who was then in Duales. Zete to re- 
Abad, the capital of Decay, about fifteen bel. 


or ſixteen days journey from Gollonda, giv- 


ing him to underſtand, that the king of 


Golkonda did intend to ruin him and his fa- 
mily, notwithſtanding the ſignal ſervices 


he had done him, as all the world knew; 
which was an unexampled injuſtice and in- 


gratitude. ; that this neceſſitated him to 
take his refuge to him, and co intreat him, 
that he would receive him into his pro- 


tection ; that for the reſt, if he would fol- 
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low his advice, and confide in him, he 
would ſo diſpoſe affairs, that he would at 
once put into his hands both the king 
and kingdom of Golkonda, This thing 
he made very eaſy, uſing the following 
diſcourſe : You need but take four of five 
thouſand horſe, of the beſt of your army, 
and to match with expedition to Golkonaa, 
ſpreading a rumour by the way, that tis 
an ambaſſador of Chah-7ehap that goes in 
haſte, about conſiderable matters, to ſpeak 
with the king at Bag-naguer, The Dabir, 
who is he that is firſt to be addreſſed unto, 
to make any thing known unto the king, 
is allied to me and my creature, and alto- 
gether mine; take care of nothing but to 
march with expedition, and I will fo or- 
der it, that without making you known, 
you ſhall come to the gates of Bag-naguer ; 
and when the king ſhall come out to re- 
ceive the letters, according to cuſtom, you 
may eaſily ſeize on him, and afterwards of 
all his family, and do with him what ſhall 
ſeem good to you, in regard that his houſe 
of Bag-naguer, where he commonly re- 
ſides, is unwalled and unfortified. He ad- 
ded that he would make this enterprize 
upon his own charges, offering him fifty 
thouſand rupies a day {which is about 
hve and twenty thouſand crowns) during 
the whole time of the march, 
lum. Aurens-Zebe, who looked only for ſome 
Zebe 4e. ſuch occaſion, had no mind at all to loſe 
cepts the ſo fair a one. He ſoon undertook the ex- 
propoſal. pedition, and did ſo fortunately manage 
enterprize, that he arrived at Bag-na- 
guer, without being otherwiſe known than 
as an ambaſſador of Chah-Jeban, The 
king of Goltonda being advertiſed of the 
arrival of this pretended ambaſſador, came 
forth into a garden, according to cuſtom, 
received him with honour, and having un- 
fortunately put himſelf into the hands of 
his enemy, ten or twelve ſlaves, Gurgis, 
were ready to fall upon and to ſeize his 
perſon, as had been N but that 
à certain Omrab, touched with tenderneſs, 
could not forbear to cry out, though he 
was of the party, and a creature of Emir, 
Doth not your majeſty ſet that this is Aureng- 
Zebe? „ Or you are taken, Whereat 
_ the king being affrighted, ſlips away, and 
gets haltily on horſeback, riding with all 
his might to the fortreſs of Golkonda, which 
= is but a ſhore league from thence, 
% % on  Aureng-Zebe ſeeing he was defeated in 
ee his delign, yet was not therefore diſcom- 
pPoſed; but ſeized at the ſame time on the 
royal houſe, taketh all the rich and 
things he finds there; yet ſending to the 
king all his wives, (which over all the In- 
dies is very teligiouſly obſerved 3) and go- 


Is diſco- 


vered. 


1 eth to beſiege him in his fortreſs. But as 


tret(s, the ſiege, for want of having brought 4s 


f 


fit, as ſome believe he did, to have an ar- 


\ / 


4 


long all neceſſari6s; held on long, and laſt- 
ed above two montfis, he received order 
from Chab· Jeban to raiſe it, and to retire 
into Decen again; ſo that, although the for- 
treſs was reduced to extremities, for want 
of victuals and ammunition of war, he. 
found himſelf obliged to abandon his en- Kc the 
terprize. He knew very well, that it was ath | 
Cara and Begum that had induced Chah- 
Jebas to ſend theſe orders, from the ap- 
rehenſion they entertained, that he would 
come too powerful; but in the mean 
time he never diſcovered any reſentment of 
it, ſaying only, that he ought to obey the 
orders of his father. Yet he withdrew what 
not, without cauſing underhand payment conditi. 
to be made to him of all the charges of ons. 
his expedition: Beſides, he married his ſon . 
Sultan Mahmoud to the eldeſt daughter 
of thut king, with a promiſe, that he would 
make him his ſucceſſor, cauſing him alſo 
to give him for a dowry the fortreſs and 
the appurtenances of Bamguyre. He allo 
made the king conſent, that all the ſilver 
money, that ſhould be coined for the fu- 
ture in that kingdom, ſhould bear on one 
ſide the arms of Cbab- Jeban; and that 
Emir-Zemla ſhould withdraw, with his 
whole family, all his goods, troops, and 
artillery, Wo | | 
Theſe two great men were not long His imti- 
together, but they framed great deſigns :; Macy with 
On the way they beſieged and took Bider, Eri. 
one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt important 
places of Viſapour; and thence they went 
to Daulet- Abad, where they contracted ſo 
intimate a friendſhip together, that Aureng- 
Zebe could not live without ſeeing Emir 
twice a-day, nor Emir without ſeeing Au- 
reng-Zebe, Their union began to cauſe a 
new face in all the affairs of thoſe parts, 
and laid the firſt foundations of the royalty 
of Aurenp-Zebe. 12 11 5 355 
This prince having uſed the art to make i, per- 
himſelf to be called to the court divers ſ.ades 
times, went with great and rich preſents to (%. Je. 
Agra to Chah»Fehan, preſenting him his 3 
ſervice, and inducing him to make war a- king of 
gainſt the king of Goltonda, and him of Gollonda, 
Viſapour, and againſt the Por/uguezt, At c. 
firſt he rue . to him that great dia- 
mond, which is eſteemed matchleſs; giv- 
ing him to underſtand, that the precious 
ſtones of Goltonda were quite other things, 
than thoſe rocks of * z that there 1 
it was, where the war ought to be made, 
to get the poſſeſſion thereof, and to go as 
far as cape Comery. Cbab- Jeban, whether 
it were that he was dazled by the dia- 
monds of Emir, or whether he thought it 
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my in the field, ſomewhat to reſtrain Dara, 

whom he found active in making himſelf 

potent, and who with inſolence had ill- 
treated 
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Oppoſed 
by Dara. 


what he could to hinder it. 


| 8 1 Cf 1 


treated the viſier Sadullab- Kan (hm 
Cbab- Jeban paſſionatel 4 loved, and confi- 
dered as the greateſt | 

been in the Iadies) cauſing him even to 
be made away with poiſon,” as a man not 
of his party, but inclined to Sultan Sujah z 
or rather, becauſe he found him too pow- 
erful, and in a condition to be the um- 
pire of the crown, if Chah-Fehan ſhould 
deceaſe; or laſtly, becauſe being neither 
Perfian, nor of Perfian extraction, but an 


Indian, there were not wanting envious 


perſons, who ſpread abroad, that he enter- 
tained in divers "ok numerous troops of 
Patans, vary ga aid 

with a deſign to make himſelf king, or his 
ſon; or at leaſt to expel the Mogols, and 
to reſtore to the throne the nation of the 
Patans, of whom he had taken his wife. 
However it be, Chah Jeban reſolved to 
ſend an army towards Decan under the con- 
duct of Emir- Femla, | 5 

Dara, who faw the conſequence of this 
affair, and that the ſending of ay for 
thoſe parts, was to give ſtrength to Aureny- 
Zebe, oppoſed it exceedingly, and did 
Nevertheleſs, 
when he ſaw that Chah-Jehan was reſolute 
for it, he at laſt thought it beſt to conſent ; 
but with this condition, that Aureng-Zebe 
ſhould keep in Daulet- Abad, as governor 
only of the country, without meddling at 
all in the war, or Prams © govern 
the army; that Emir ſhould be the abſo- 
lute general, who for a pledge of his fi- 
delity was to leave his whole family at the 
court. Emir ſtruggled enough within him- 
ſelf, whether he ſhould agree to this laſt 
condition, but when Chah-Feban deſired 
him to give that ſatisfaction to Dara, and 
promiſed him, that after a little while he 


would ſend him back his wife and children, 
he conſented, and marched into Decan to- 


wards Aureng-Zebe with a very gallant 


Chah- 
Tehan's 
ſickneſs. 


army, and Ce any ſtop entered into 

Viſapour, where he beſieged a ſtrong place 

called Kaliane. PS" 
The affairs of Indoſtan were in that con- 


dition, as I have been relating, when Chab- 


Jeban fell dangerouſly ſick. I ſhall not 


ſpeak here of his ſickneſs, much leſs relate 


Its conſe- 
quences, 


the particulars of it: I ſhall only ſay this, 
that it was little ſuitable to a man of above 
ſeventy years of age, who ſhould rather 
thin on preſerving his ſtrength, than to 


ruin it as he did. This ficknefs did ſoon 


alarm and trouble all Indoſtan. Mighty ar- 


mies were levied in Dehly and Ara, the ca- 
r the empire. Sullan Sujab did the 


ike in Bengal; and Aureng-Zebe in Detan; 


and Morad-Bakche in Guzarulte: All four 


aſſembled to themſelves their allies and 


friends; all four write, promiſe, and form 


divers intrigues, Dara having ſurpriſed 


ateſman that had 


lant men, and well paid, 


ſome of their lettera, ſhewed them to Chabs 


Fehan, and mad great noiſe about them 


and his iter” Mie failed not to make 
uſe of this occuſton, to animate the King 


againft them. But Chab-Feban was diffs 


dent of Dara, and fearing to be poiſoned, 
gave order, that particular care ſhould be 


had of What was brought to his table. 


»Twas alſo ſaid, that he wrote to Aureng 
Zehe; and that Dara being advertiſed 
thereof, could not forbear to menace, and 
to break into very paſſionate expreſſions. 
In the mean time the diſtemper of Chab- 
Jeban lingered, and twas bruited every 
where, that he was dead. Whereupon the 
whole court was diſordered, the whole town 
alartn'd, the ſhops for many days ſhut up. 
and the four ſons of the king made openly 
great pteparations, each for himſelf: And 
to ſay truth, it was not without reaſon, chat 
they all made ready for war ; for they all 
very well knew, that there was no hopes 
of quarter, that there was' no other way 
than to'vanquiſh or die, to be king or un- 
done, and that he that ſhould be conqueror 
would rid himſelf of all the reſt, as for- 
merly Chah-Jehan had done of his bro- 


thers. 5 Oil nt NM 
Sultan Sijab, who had heaped up great $/t1n gu- 


111 


treaſures in that rich kingdom of Bengali. * k 


the field to 


ruining ſome of the Rajas or petty kings ofefs the 


that are in thoſe parts, and drawing great throne, 


ſums from others, took the field firlt of all 
with a puiſſant army, and in the confidence 
he had of all the Perſian Omrabs, for the 
ſect of whom he had declared himſelf, he 
boldly marched towards Agra, giving out 
openly that Chab-Fehan was . that Dara 
the death of his futher, and, in a word, that 
he would be king. Dara deſired Chah- 
Zeban to write himſelf to him, and to for- 
bid him to advance farther z which he did, 
afluring him that his ſickneſs was not at' 


all dangerous, and that he was already much 


better, But he having friends at court, 
who aſſured him that the ſickneſs of Chab- 


' Feban was mortal, he diſſembled, and ceaſed 


not to advance, ſaying ſtill, that he kriew 
very well Chah-Fehan was dead; and if he 
ſhould be alive, he was deſirous to come 
and kifs his feet, and to receive his com- 


iſoned him, that he would revenge 


Aureng-Zebe immediately after, if not at % , 
the ſame time, taketh the field alſo in De- Zee takes 
can, maketh a great noiſe, and prepirerh the feld 


to march towards Agra; The fame p 


on the 
ro- ſame àc- 


hibition was made to lim alfo, as well count. 


from  Chah-Feban, as from Dara, who 
threaten'd him. But he diſſembleth, for 
the ſame reaſon that Sultun Shah hatl done, 
and giveth the like anſwer.” | Mean time, 
finding that his treaſure Was low, and his 


ſoldiery very inconſiderable, he deviſed two 


artifices 


II2 


His arti- 
fices to 


Mr. F.-B Eg &N1ER's /oyage 


artifices, which ſucceeded admirably well ; 
the one, in regard of Morad-Bakehe ; the 


40 other, in reſpect of Emir-Femla. To Mo- 


» 


crowns of our“ money) and prayed him 


Morad- 
Bakche 
deceived, 


rad-Bakche he writes with _— a very fair 
letter, importing, that he 
his true and intimate friend; that, as for 
himſelf, he laid noclaim at all to the crown 3 
that he might remember, he had all his 
life time made profeſſion of a Fakire, but 
that Dara was a perſon incapable to govern 
a kingdom; that he was a Kafer, an ido- 
later, and hated of all the greateſt Omrabs; 
that Sultan Sujah was a Rafezy, an here- 
tick, and by conſequence an enemy. to In- 
deſtan, and unworthy of the crown : So that, 
in a word, there was none but he (Morad- 
Bakche) that could reaſonably pretend to 
the ſucceſſion ; that the crown did expect 
him; that the whole court, which was not 
ignorant of his valour, would be for him; 
and that for his particular, if he would 
promiſe him, that being king, he would 
give him leave to live quietly in ſome cor- 
ner or other of his empire, there to ſerve 
od the remainder. of his days, he was rea- 
y to make a conjunction with him, to aſſiſt 
him with his council and friends, and to put 
into his hands his whole army, to fight 
Dara and Sultan Swab; that in the mean 
time he ſent him an hundred thouſand ru- 
pies (which make about fifty thouſand 


to accept thereof as a pledge of his friend- 
ſhip 3 and that he would adviſe him to 
come with all poſſible ſpeed to ſeize on the 
caſtle of Surat, where he knew to be the 
treaſure of the land, | | 
Mor ad. Bakche, who was neither too rich 


nor too powerful, received with much joy 
this | hs ſition of Aureng-Zebe, and the 
r 


hundred thouſand rupies ſent by him; and 
ſhewed Aureng-Zebe's letter to every body, 
thereby to oblige the flower of that coun- 


try to take up arms for him, and the ſub- 


ſtantial merchants to lend him the more 
willingly ſuch ſums of money as he de- 


manded of them. He began in good ear- 


neſt to act the king, made large promiſes 


to all; and, in ſhort, did ſo well, that he 
ſet a good army on foot; of whom he ſin- 


led out ſome three thouſand, who, under 
6 conduct of Chah-Abas, one of his eu- 


nuchs, but a valiant man, ſhould go to be- 


ſiege Surat. 


Aureng-Zebe ſent his eldeſt ſon, Sultan 


Mahmoud, (him whom he had married to 


the daughter of the king of Goltonda) to 


Emir-Femla, who was yet employed in the 
fiege of Kaliane, to perſuade bim to come 
to him to Daulet-Abad, pretending to have 
matter of the greateſt importance to com- 


Emir's ex, 


cule, 


municate to him. mir, who ſoon ſuſ- 


pected his intentions, excuſed himſelf, ſay- 


, French, © + 
4 ? 
* : . 


ad always been 


ing openly, that Chab-Feban was not dead, 
that he had freſh, news of his being alive, 
and that beſides, all his family being at 
Agra in the hands of Dara, he could by 
no means aſſiſt Aureng-Zebe, nor declare 
himſelf for him. Whereupon Sultan Mab- 
moud returned to Daulet- Abad without ef- 
fecting any thing, and very much diſſatiſ- 
fied with Emir, But Aureng-Zebe loſt no 
courage for all that, but ſent the. ſecond 
time to Emir; yet not Sultan Mahmoud, 
but Sultan Mazum. his ſecond ſon, who 
worthy to him his father's letter, and 

andled him with that dexterity, ſweetneſs, 


and proteſtation of friendſhip, that it was,,. I= at 
not poſſible to reſiſt him. Emir therefore jaſt to 
. the ſiege of Kaliane, forced the be- Aureng- 
ieged to ſurrender upon compoſition, took 2% pre- 
the choice of his army, and with all dili- © 


gence went away with Sultan Mazum. At 
his arrival, Aureng-Zebe courted him in the 
higheſt degree, treating him no otherwiſe 
than with the name of Baba and Babagy, 
that is, father, lord-father; and after an 
hundred embraces, he took him aſide, and 
told him (according to what I could learn 
from perſons who knew of it) that it was 
not juſt, that having his family at the court, 
he ſhould adventure to do any thing in his 
behalf that might come to be known; but 
that, after all, there was nothing ſo diffi- 
cult but an expedient might be found. 
Give me leave therefore (ſaid he) to pro- 
poſe to you a deſign, which at firſt will 


' poſſibly ſurprize you; but, ſince you appre- 


hend the danger of your wife and children 
that are in hoſtage, the beſt way of pro- 
viding for their ſecurity would be, to ſuffer 
me to ſeize on your perſon, and to put you 
in priſon, It is out of doubt, that all the 
world will believe it done in earneſt : For 
who would imagine, that ſuch a perſon as 
you would be content to let yourſelf be 


laid in priſon? ' In the interim, I could 


make uſe of part of your army, and of your 
artillery, as you ſhall judge moſt proper 


and convenient: You alſo could furniſh. 


me with a ſum of money, as you have fre- 


quently offered it; and beſides, methinks 


I might tempt fortune farther,and we might 


together take our meaſures, to ſee in what 


manner I had beſt to demean myſelf ;-if 


you would alſo permit, that I might cauſe; 
you to be tranſported into the fortreſs of 


Daulet-Abad, where you ſhould be maſter ; 
and that there I might have you kept by 
my own ſon, Sultan Mazum, or Sultan Mab- 
moud; this would yet better palliate the 
matter, and I ſee not what Dara could juſt- 
ly ſay of it, nor how he could reaſonably 
treat your wife and children ill, 
Emir, whether it were by reaſon of the 


friendſhip he had ſworn to Aureng-Zebe, or| 


for 
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Is made 
priſoner. 


to SURAT, 6c. 


for the great el made to him, or the 


apprelienſion he had, of ſeeing near him 
Sultan Mazum, who ſtood by very penſive 
and well armed, and Sultan Mahmoud, who 
looked grim upon him for his coming 
away at the ſollicitation of his brother, not 
at that of his, and had at his very entrance 
lift up his foot as if he would have hit him ; 
whatever of theſe conſiderations might in- 
duce him, he conſented to all what Aureng- 
Zebe deſired, and approved of the expe- 
dient to ſuffer himſelf to be impriſoned ; 
ſo that Aureng-Zebe was no ſooner gone, 
but the great maſter of the artillery was 
ſeen to approach with ſome fierceneſs to 
Emir, and to command him in the name 
of Aureng-Zebe to follow him, locking him 
up in a chamber, and there giving him 
very good words, whilſt all the ſoldiery, 
that Aureng-Zebe had thereabout, went to 
their arms, The report of the detention of 
Emir-FJemla was no ſooner ſpread, but a 
great tumult aroſe; and thoſe whom he 
had brought along with him, although aſto- 
niſhed, yet put themſelves into a poſture of 
reſcuing him, and with their ſwords drawn 
ran to force the guards, and the gate of his 
priſon, which was eaſy for them to do; for 
Aureng-Zebe had not with him ſufficient 
troops to make good ſo bold an enterprize 
the only name of Emir-Femla made all 
tremble. But the whole matter being alto- 
gether counterfeited, all theſe commotions 
were preſently calmed by the intimations 
that were given to the chief officers of E- 
mir*s army, and by the preſence of Aureng- 


Zebe, who there appeared very reſolute 


with his two ſons, and ſpoke now to one, 
then to another; and at laſt by promiſes 
and preſents, liberally beſtowed on thoſe 


that were concerned. So that all the troops 


Aureng- 


of Emir, and even moſt of thoſe of Chah- 
Jeban, ſeeing things troubled, and being 
without their general, and believing Chab- 


Jeban to be dead, or, at beſt, deſperately 


lickz conſidering alſo the ample promiſes 
made to them of augmenting their ſtipend, 
and of giving them at that very time three 
months advance, ſoon liſted themſelves 


Zebeſeizes under Aureng-Zebe; who having ſeized on 
on his ar- al] the equipage of Emir, even his very ca- 
Oc. mels and tents, took the field, reſolved to 


march to the ſiege of Surat, and to haſten 
the taking it ; where Morad-Bakche, was 
exceedingly embarraſſed, becauſe that his 
beſt troops were employed there, and that 
he found more reſiſtance in that place than 
he imagined, But Aureng-Zebe, after ſome 


Surat ſur 2 ; 58 
dude days march, was informed, that the go 


vernor had ſurrendered the place; for which 
he ſent congratulations to Morad-Bakche, 
eine withal of his tranſactions 


with Emir-Femla, and aſſuring him, that 


he had forces and money enough, and very 
Vol. II. 


good intelligence at the court; that no- 
thing was wanting; that he was directly 
going to Brampour and Ara; that he had 


expected him on the 17 and therefore 
im. 


deſired him to join with 

*Tis true, that Morad-Bakche found not 
ſo much money in the fortreſs of Surat as 
he imagined, whether it were that really 


there was not ſo much as was reported, or 
whether the governor had diverted a part 


of it, as ſome believed : Yet notwithſtand- 
ing that little he found there was uſeful to 
him, to pay the ſoldiers that had liſted 
themſelves in hopes of the advantages they 
ſhould make of the imagined vaſt treaſure 
of Surat, Tis not leſs true, that he had 
no greater reaſon to boaſt of the taking of 
this place, in PN was not any re- 
gular fortification about it; and yet his ar- 
my had lain before it above a month, and 
would never have reduc'd it without the Hol- 


landers, who furniſhed them with the in- 


vention of ſpringing a mine, which ruining 
a great ſide of the wall, caſt the beſieged 
into ſuch a conſternation, that it made them 
immediately ſurrender. The reduction of 
this town did much advance his deſign, 
fame proclaiming immediately throughout 
theſe countries, that Morad-Bakche had 
taken Surat; that he had ſprung a mine, 
which ſounded very big among the Indians, 
who as yet do little underſtand that prac- 
ticez and that there he had found a vaſt 


treaſure. Notwithſtanding this great noiſe, 
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and all the firſt advantages, joined to all 


thoſe frequent letters and great promiſes of 
Aurenge-Zebe, the eunuch Chah- Abas, a 
man of good ſenſe, of a great heart, and 
exceedingly affectionate to the ſervice of his 
maſter, was not of opinion that Morad- 


Balebe ſhould ſo much tie himſelf in intereſt 


to Aureng-Zebe, or precipitate his conjunc- 
tion with him, but adviſed, that he ſhould 
amuſe him with words, and let him advance 
alone towards Ara; that in the mean time 
there would come certain news of the ſick- 
neſs of Chab- Jeban; that be ſhould firſt 
ſee what channel affairs would run in; that 
he ſhould fortify Surat, as a very good poſt, 
able to render him maſter of a very large 
and rich country ; and that perhaps in time 
he might ſeize Brampour, which is a very 
conſiderable paſſage of a river, and as it 
were a bar of Decan. But the continual 
letters and proteſtations of Aureng-Zebe, 


Joined to the ſmall forces, artillery, and yas. 
treaſure of Morad-Bakche, blinded with an Bakche 
exceſſive ambition to reign, made him re- Jielde to 


gardleſs of all other conſiderations ; ſo that 


the pre- 
tences of 


he went away from Amadevad, abandoned Aus eng- 
Guzaratte, and took his way through the Zee. 


woods and mountains, with all expedition, 
to be at the rendezvous, where Aureng- Zebe 
had looked for him theſe two or three days, 

2 G ' Great 
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Their ar- 
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Great ſolemnities of joy were made at 


mie, join, the conjunction of the two armies, the 


Alarm 


So that Morad- Bakche was fully per 


princes viſited one another, Aureng-Zele 


made a hundred proteſtations and no leſs 
promiſes to Morad-Bakcbe, aſſured him 
afreſh, and ſolemnly, of his not caring 
tor the crown, as alſo of his being there for 
no other end than to aſſiſt him againſt Dara 
their common enemy, and to place him 1n 
the throne, which expected him, 
Upon this interview, and confirmation 
of friendſhip, both armies marched toge- 
ther, Aureng-Zebe continuing always, du- 
ring the march, in the proteſtations of 
ftiendſhip, and in his courtſhip to Morad- 
Bakche, treating him never otherwiſe, whe- 
ther in publick or private, but with the 
title of Hazaret, that is, king and majeſty : 
faded 
that Aureng-Zebe meant ſincerely, from an 
excels of affection towards him; whence 
he even williagly, and without ceremony, 
luffercd the ſubmiſſions and reſpects he 
ſhewed him; inſtead of remembring what 
had lately paſſed at Golkonda, and of con- 
ſidering, that he, who had thus hazarded 
himſelf with ſo much boldneſs to uſurp a 
kingdom, was not of a temper to live and 
dic a Fakire, 
Thele two armies thus joined made a 


the court. body conſiderable enough, which begot a 


Chah- Te 
han arms 
againſt the 
rebels, 


great noiſe at court, and gave cauſe of 
thoughtfulneſs, not only to Dara, but to 
Chah-FJehan himſelf, who knew the great 
parts and ſubtle conduct of Aureng-Zebe, 
and the courage of Morad- Bakchez and 


who forclaw very well, that a fire was kin- 


dling, which would be very hard to quench, 
It was to no purpoſe to write letters upon 
letters, ſignity ing that he was well, and 
giving order that they ſhould turn back to 
their reſpective governments; and expreſ- 
ſing alſo, that he would forget all that had 
paſled hitherto, All his letters were not 
able to hinder their advance; and as the 


ſickneſs of Chab-Fehan did till paſs for 


mortal, there being no perſons wanting to 
bring and ſpread ſuch news, they till con- 
tinued to diſſemble, giving out, that they 
were letters countcrteited by Dara, that 
Chab- Jeban was dead indeed; but that in 
caſe he were alive, they would go to kiſs 
his feet, and deliver him from the hands 
of Dara, | 

What then ſhould Chab- Jeban this un- 
fortunate king do, who ſeeth that his ſons 
have no regard to his orders; who is in- 
formed at all hours, that they march apace 
towards Agra at the head of their armies, 
and who, in this conjuncture, finds him- 
ſelf ſick to boot in the hands of Dara, that 
is, of a man who breatheth nothing but 


war; who prepareth for it with all imagi- 


nable carneſtneſs, and with all the marks of 


an enraged reſentment againſt his brothers? 
77 what could he do in this extremity? 
He is conſtrained to abandon to them his 
treaſures, and to leave them to their diſ- 
poſal, He is forced to ſend for his old 
and moſt truſty captains, whom he knows 
for the moſt part to be not very affectionate 
to Dara; he muſt command them to fight 
for Dara, againſt his own blood, his own 
children, and thoſe for whom he hath more 
eſteem than for Dara; he is obliged forth- 
with to ſend an army againſt Sultan Sujah, 
becauſe 'tis he that is moſt advanced; and 
he is to ſend another againſt Aureng-Zebe 
and Morad-Bakche, who no leſs are march- 
ing towards him. 


Soliman Chekouh, the eldeſt ſon of Dara, —— 
a young prince of about five and twenty Ch 
yeaes of age, very proper of body, and of his gene- 


good parts and conduct, generous, liberal, ral. 


and univerſally beloved, eſpecially of Chab- 
Jeban, who had already enriched him, and 
who conſidered him rather for his ſucceſſor 
than Dara, was he that was made general 
of this army againſt Syjah. Nevertheleſs 
Cbab- Jehan, who wiſhed much rather that 
Suj ab were returned to Bengal, than that 


the matter ſhould be tried by a bloody 


combat, which could not but be very tra- 
face. and wherein he run the hazard of 
oſing one or other of his ſons, gave him 
for companion an ancient Raja, called 
Teſſeigne, who is at preſent one of the power- 
fuleſt and richeſt Rajas of all Indoſtan, and 
one of the ableſt in the whole kingdom, 
with a ſecret order not to fight, except it 
were altogether unavoidable; as alſo to en- 
deavour by all means to induce Swah to 
retire, and to reſerve his forces for a better 
occaſion ; that is to ſay, after they ſhould 
have ſcen the event of the ſickneſs of Chab- 
Jeban, and the ſucceſs of Aureng-Zebe, and 
of Morad-Bakcbe. But this young prince, 


Soliman Chekoub, full of heat and courage, 


breathing after nothing but to ſignaliae him- 


ſelf by ſome great action; and Sultan Sajab 


tearing leſt Aureng-Zebe gaining a battle 
ſhould firſt make himſelf maſter of the ca- 
pital towns of the empire, Agra and Debly ; 
it was impoſſible for the Raja Jeſſeigne to 
keep them from a combat. 
mies are no ſooner in ſight of one another, 
but they prepare to fall on, and they were 
not long from giving ſome vollies of can- 
non. I ſhall not relate the particulars of 


this fight; for, beſides that the narration 


The two ar- 
Sultan 


Suj ab. 


ho fights 


of it would be too long and tedious, in the 


ſequel of this hiſtory we ſhall be obliged 
to deſcribe more conſiderable ones, by which 
the reader will be able to judge of this. 
"Tis ſufficient to know in general, that the 
firſt onſet was very ſharp and obſtinate on 
both ſides, but that at length Soliman Che- 
koub did urge Swab with that force and 

. | . vigour, 
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Gains the vigour, that he diſordered him, and made 
victory. him fly: So that if eigne, and the Patan 


Delil-kan, who was one of firſt captains and 
a valiant man, but an intimate friend of 
the Raja, and did not act but being moved 
by him, had ſeconded him in good earneſt, 
*tis thought that the whole army of Sujab 
would have been defeated, and himſelf in 
danger of being taken: But that was not 
the deſign of the Raja to deſtroy him, no 
more than it was that of Chah-Fehan, who 
had given him order to the contrary. 
Thus then had Sjab time to retreat, and 
that without loſing any conſiderable num- 
ber of his men; yet becauſe Soliman Che- 
kouh kept the field, and brought away ſome 
pieces of artillery, it was preſently bruited 
at court, that Staab had been totally over- 
thrown. This defeat purchaſed great re- 
putation to Soliman Chekoub, leſſened much 
the eſteem of Sultan Sujab, and cooled 
exceedingly all the Per/ians that had an 
inclination for him, 
After ſome days were ſpent in the purſuit 
of Sujah, the prince Soliman Chekouhb, wlto 


of Ekbar ſo puiſſant, as if he had been 
the emperor of the Raja's. Dara at their 
farewel expreſſed to them great kindneſs, 
and preſented them nobly z but Chab- Je- 
han took his time, before their departure, 
to charge them in ſecret, as he had done 
the Raja Feſſeigne, when he went away in 
the expedition againſt Sultan Swab with 
Soliman Chekoub. Neither were they want- 
ing, in their march, to ſend ſeveral times 
to Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche, to per- 
ſuade them to turn back : But this was 1n 
vain 3 their envoys came not again, and 
the army advanced with that diligence, 
that they ſaw it much ſooner than they 
thought u a riſing ground, not far re- 
mote from the river. | | 

It being then ſummer, and the ſeaſon 
of the greateſt heats, the river was ford- 
able; which was the cauſe, that at the ſame 
time Naſem- Nan and the Raja prepared 
themſelves to give battle; beſides that, they 
ſoon knew the reſolution of Aureng-Zebe, 
that he would force them, ſince that, al- 
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to that Raja Rana, who was at the time | 


every day received news from the court, 
and who learned, that Aureng-Zebe and 
Morad-Bakche did approach with great 


though his army was not all come up, her, stack. 
ave them ſome vollies of cannon ; his de- ed by 4u- 
gn being to amuſe them, fearing leſt they reng-Zebe. 


reſolution, well knowing that his father 
Dara had no great ſtock of prudence, but 
good ſtore of ſecret enemies, reſolved to 
quit the purſuit of Sultan Sujab, and with 
all ſpeed to return to Agra, where, in all 
appearance, Dara was to give battle againſt 
Aureng-Zebe and Morad-Bakche, This was 
the beſt council he could take, for no man 
doubts, that if he could have been there 
in good time, Aureng- Zebe would not have 
had the du, and *tis even believed, 
he would never have hazarded the combat, 
the party being too unequal ; but the bad 
fortune of Dara did not permit it. 
Whilſt all that was thus tranſacted to- 
ward Elabas, which is the place where 
the Gemna is joined to the Ganges; the 
ſcene was very different on the ſide of A. 
gra. At the court they were much ſur- 
prized to hear that Aureng-Zebe had paſſed 
the river of 'Brampour, and all the other 
paſſages that were moſt difficult between 
the mountains; ſo that with all haſte they 


themſelyes ſhould paſs the river, not only 
to prevent his paſſage; but alſo to hinder 
his army from repoſing, and from taking 
an advantageous poſt; which was indeed 
in great diſorder, and fo tired by their 
march, and ſo faint by the heat, that if 
at the very firſt it had been aſſaulted, 
and kept from paſſing the water, it would 
doubtleſs have been routed without much 
reſiſtance. [I was not by in this firſt en- 
counter, but thus it was generally diſcourf- 
ed of, and it agreeth with the after-rela- 


"tion of many of our Frenchmen, who ſerv- 


ed Aureng-Zebe in the artillery.] But they 
were content to ſtay at the river fide, to 


keep Aureng-Zebe from paſſing it, accord- 


ing to the order they had received, 
After that Aureng-Zebe had let his army 
reſt two or three ' days, and by 1 
the enemy, had fitted it to paſs the river, 
he made his whole artillery play, whic 
was very well placed; and he commanded, 
that under the favour of the cannon the! 


ſhould paſs the river. Kaſem-Kan and th 

Raja, on their part, diſcharged' theirs alſo, 
and did what they could to' repulſe the 
enemy, and to keep him from paſſing. 


An army ſent away ſome troops to diſpute with him 
ſent a- the paſſage of the river Eugenes, whilſt 
2 the whole army was making ready. For 
eee, which purpoſe, there were choſen two of 


the molt conſiderable and the moſt pow- 
erful of the kingdom to command it; the 


one was Kaſem-Kan, a renowned captain 
and very affectionate to Chab- Jeban, but 


one that had no great inclination to Dara, 
and who went not but to oblige Chab- 
Jeban, whoni he ſaw in the hands of Dara: 
The other was Feſſomſeigne, a potent Raja, 
not inferior to Feſſeigne, and ſon-in-law 


The combat was ſharp enough at firſt; a 

very obſtinately maintained by the extras 
ordinary or of Feſſomſeigne. For as 
to Kaſem-Kan, although a” great captain, 
and a ſtout man, he gave Fo great proof 
of his valour on this occafion ; yea, ſorti 
accuſe him of treachery, charging him 
that he had in the night cauſed the buf- 


lets and powder to be hid under the ſand, 


there 


—# 
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there being no more of them to be found imploys in his armies as if they were Ma- 
after two or three diſcharges. However hometans. | 

it be, the combat, for all that, was, as I I cannot forbear to relate here the fierce 5,4; 
aid, very reſolutely carried on, and the reception, which the daughter of the Rana/ign: how 
- paſſage long diſputed, There were rocks gave to her huſband Zeſſomſeigne, after his received 
in the bed of the river, which did much defeat and flight, When ſhe heard that * 


embarraſs, and the banks in many places 
were very high and difficult to climb up. 


But at laſt, Morad. Bactbe caſt himſelf into 


the water with ſo much reſolution and 
force, and ſhew'd ſo much valour and 
boldneſs,that there was no reſiſting of him. 
He paſſed over, and with him a good 


occaſion, by this, that after he had diſen- 
gaged himſelf as well as he could, and was 
come back to his own, not daring to re- 
turn to Agra, - becauſe of the great loſs he 
had ſuffered, of ſeven or eight thouſand 
Rajipous, he had but five or ſix hundred of 
them remaining, | 

Theſe Ragipous, who take their nanie 
from the Rajas, that is to ſay, the chil- 
dren of the Rajas, are from father to fon 
ſuch men as make the ſword their profeſ- 
ſion, The Rajas, whoſe ſubjects they are, 
do aſſign them lands for their ſubſiſtence, 
on condition to be always ready to go to 
war when ſummoned, So that one might 
ſay, that they were a ſort of pagan — £0 
if the Rajas gave them their lands in pro- 
priety for them and their children. They 


The effect are great takers of Opium; and I have 
of Opium, ſometimes wondered at the quantity I have 


ſeen them take: They accuſtom themſelves 
to it from their youth. On the day of 
battle they double the doſe, this drug a- 
nimating, or rather inebriating them, and 
making them inſenſible of danger; inſo- 
much that they. caſt themſelves into the 
combat like ſo many furious beaſts, not 
knowing what it is to run away, but dy- 
ing at the feet of the Raja, when he ſtands 
to it. They want nothing but order; 


he was nigh, and had underſtood what 
had paſſed in the battle; that he had fought 
with all poſſible courage, that he had but 
four or five hundred men left; and that at 
laſt, not _ able to reſiſt any longer 
the enemy, he had been obliged to retreat: 
She, inſtead of ſending one to receive him, 


Ts hed part of the army, which made Kaſem- and to conſole him in his misfortunes, com- 
Auma. Kan to give back, and caſt Jeſomſeigne manded in a dry mood to ſhut the gates 
into great * of his perſon. For by of the caſtle, and not to let this infamous 
and by he found the whole body of man enter; that he was not her huſband; 
the enemy upon him, and without the that ſhe would never ſee him; that the 
The cou- Extraordinary reſolution of his Rajipous, ſon-in-law of the great Rana could not 
rage of who almoſt all were killed about him, he have ſo low a ſoul; that he was to re- 
the Ragi- had been a dead man. One may judge member, that being grafted into ſo illuſtri- 
eu of the great danger he was in upon this ous an houſe, he was to imitate the virtue 


of it; and in a word, that he was either to 
vanquiſh or to die. A moment after ſhe waz 
of another humour; ſhe commands a pile of 
wood to be laid, that ſhe might burn her- 
ſelf ; that they abuſed her; ſaying, that her 
huſband muſt needs be dead; that it could 
not be otherwiſe. And a little while af- 
ter this, ſhe was ſeen to change her coun- 


tenance, to fall into paſſion, and to break 


out into a thouſand reproaches againſt him. 
In ſhort, ſhe remained thus tranſported 
eight or nine days, without being able to 
reſolve to ſee her huſband, till at Jaſt her 
mother coming in, brought her in ſome 
degree to herſelf, and comforted her, aſ- 


ſuring her, that as ſoon as the Raja had 


but a little refreſh'd himſelf, he would 
raiſe another army, to fight Aureng-Zebe, 
and repair his honour at any rate, 
By which ſtory one may ſee a pattern 
of the courage of the women 1n that coun- 
try: to which I could add ſomething I 
have ſeen ſome of them do, who burn- 
ed themſelves alive after the death of their 
huſbands; but we muſt reſerve this diſ- 
courſe for another place, where I ſhall alſo 
ſhew, that there is nothing which opinion, 
prepoſſeſſion, cuſtom, hope, and the point 
of honour, Ce. may not make men do or 
ſuffer. 


reſolution they have enough, Tis a plea- Dara having underſtood what had pal- e 

ſure thus to ſee them, with the fume of ſed at Eugenes, fell into that choler a- behaviour 

Opium in their head, to embrace one ano- gainſt Kaſem-Kan, that it was thought he at the 
ther, when the battle is to begin, and to would have cut off his head, if he had "7" , 
give their mutual farewels, as men reſolv- been upon the place, He was allo tranſ- Z,;,-;yic- 

ed to die, And that 2 do for this rea- ported againſt Emir-Jemla, as the perſon tory. 
fon; that the Great Mogol, tho“ a Mabome- who was the firſt: and principal cauſe of 

tan, and by conſequence an enemy of the the misfortune, and who had furniſhed 
heathen, yet for all that entertains always Aurenge-Zebe with men, money and can- 

a good number of Rajas in his ſervice, non, He is ready to kill his ſon Mabmer 


whom he conſiders as his other Omrabs, and Emir-Kan, and will ſend his wife and 
| | i 3 | daugh- 
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daughter to Baſar, or the marketplace of tants, when they ſpeak of thoſe formi- 
proſtiiuted women; and *ris paſt" doubt, dable armies of three or four hundred 
that he would have done ſome ſuch thing, thoufand” men, of which their books are 
if Cbab- Jeban, with much art and pru- full. Though this army was very brave, 


Auring- 


dence; had not moderated the excefs of and ſtrong enough to cat in pieces two or | 
his paſſion, in remonſtrating to him, that | 
Emir-Yemla had not ſo little conduct, nor 
ſo great a friendſhip for Aureng-Zebe, as 


8 


to hazard, and in a manner to ſacrifice his 
family, for the advancing of his intereſt; 
that Aureng-Zebe muſt needs have gulled 
and enſnared him, by his uſual artifice and 


9 „ 


As for Aureng - Zebe and Morad-Backbe, 
gebe, po- the happy ſucceſs of this firſt encounter 


three of ſuch'as Aureng-Zebe had, in which 

there were no more than thirty-five or . 
forty thouſand men in all, and theſe tired 3 HI 
and harraſſed by a very long and irkſomem 
march, during the heighth of the heats; 

and but a ſmall number of cannon, in re- 

ſpect of that of Dara. Mean time (which 

ceems hard to believe) there was ſcarce 

any body that preſaged well for Dara, all 
knowing, that moſt of the chief Omrahs had 


liey. did fo ſwell their hearts, and gave ſuch no affection for him, and that all the gocd 

courage to their whole army, that hence- ſoldiers that were for him, and whom he 
forth they believed themſelves invincible, might confide in, were in the army of 
and capable to compaſs any thing. Beſides, Soliman Chekoub, his ſon. And it was for 
Aureng-Zebe, the more to animate his ſol- this reaſon, that the moſt prudent an 

diers, bragged openly, that he had thirty the moſt faithful of his friends, and Chah- 
thouſand Magols at his devotion in the ar- Jeban himſelf, counſelled him not to ha- 
my of Dara; and there was ſomething zard a battle: Chah-Jehan offering, as in- 

in it, as appeared by the ſequel, Morad- firm as he was, that he would go into An expe. 
Bakche was for nothing but fighting, and the field himſelf, and be carried before dient pro- 
would march with all diligence. But Au- Aureng-Zebe, to interpoſe; which was look-Poſed to 
reng-Zebe repreſented to him, that it was ed upon as a very good expedient for ne eg. 
neceſſary the army ſhould refreſh them- peace, and for accommodating the affairs ding of 
ſelves for ſame time upon the banks of of Chab. Jeban. For it is certain, that Au- blood. 
this ſweet river; that in the mean time he reng-Zebe and Morad- Batebe would never 
he would write to all his friends, and get have had the boldneſs to fight againſt their 
a full and certain information of the ſtate on father; and if they ſhould have at- 
of the court, and of the condition of all tempted it, they would have ſmarted for 
affairs. So that he marched not towards it, becauſe, beſides that the match was 
Agra till he had reſted ſome days, and af- not equal, and all the great Omrabs were 
ter that he marched but ſlowly, to inform ſo affectionate to Chab- Jehan, that they 

himſelf of all, and to cake his time and would not have failed to fight reſolutely, 
meaſures. alt 5 it they had ſeen him in the head of the 

Cual. e. Concerning Chab- Jeban, when he plain- army; beſides this, I ſay, the captains 


bn's per- ly ſaw the reſolution of Aureng-Zebe and 


plexitjes. 


Ilis army. 


thouſand foot, with four thouſand pieces 


Morad- Bakche, and that there was no hope 
left to make them turn back, he was in 


ſuch a perplexity, that he knew not what 


to reſolve, and foreſeeing ſome great ca- 


lamity, he would fain have hindered the' 
laſt deciſive battle, for which he ſaw Dara 


preparing himſelf with great eagerneſs. 


But what could he do to oppoſe it? He 


was yet too weak of his ſickneſs, and ſaw 
himſelf ſtill in the hands of Dara, whom, 
as I have ſaid, he truſted not much: So 
that he found himſelf obliged to acquieſce 
in his will, and to commit to him all the 
forces of the empire, and'to command all 
captains to obey him, - Immediately all 
was in arms: I know not whether there 
was ever a more gallant army ſeen in In- 
doſtan. Tis ſaid, that there were little Iſs 
than an hundred thouſand horſe, and twenty 


of cannon, without reckoning. the incre- 
dible number of ſervants, followers, vic- 
tualers, whom hiſtorians, methinks, do 
often put into the number of the comba- 
Vol. II, N * 


lar intereſt, if he could have commanded 


themſelves of Aureng-Zebe and Morad- 
Bakche, bore great affection and reſpect to 
this prince, whoſe creatures they moſt 
were; and the whole army, in a manner, 
was his. So that in all appearance, not 
one of them would have preſumed to 
draw his ſword againſt him, nor he been 
at the pains of drawing his. | 
Then they adviſed Dara, that if he would 
not hearken to this expedient, he ſhould 
at leaſt not precipitate the buſineſs, but 
delay till Soliman Chekouh, who made all 
haſte to Join, were come in, Which was 
alſo very good counſel], in regard that that 
prince was beloved of all, and was lately 
come home victorious, and had the moſt 
faithful and the braveſt ſoldiers with him. 

But Dara would never hearken to any pro- 
png that could be made to him, and 2 
e thought on nothing elſe but o give expedi- 
battle preſently, and to go againſt Aureng- e its, and 
Zebe in perſon. And poſſibly he did Sega e ” 
amiſs, as to his own honour and particu- brother. 
fortune, and made things ſucceed as he 

21 r con- 


contrived them. For the conſiderations _ 
he had (as he could not forbear now and 
then to diſcover), were ſome. ſuch as theſe, _ 
He looked upon himſelf as maſter, of 
the perſon of Chah-Jeban; that he could 
diſpoſe of him as he pleaſed : that he was 
alſo poſſeſſor of all the treaſures and forces 
"of the empire; that Sultan Sijab was half 
ruined 3 that his two other brothers, with, 
a. weak and tired army, were come to caſt 
themſelves into his hands; that if he one” 
cd the battle, they could not eſcape him; 
that he ſhould all at once be abſolute ma- 
iter, and at the end of all his troubles, 
and at the height of his wiſhes, ſo as no 
body could contradict him in any thing, 
or diſpute the crown with him. hereas 
if Chah-Fehan ſhould take the field, all at- 
fairs would be accommodated, his brothers 
would return to their government, Chab- 
Jaban, who began to recover his health, 
would reſume the government as before, 
and all things would return into their firſt 
channel: That if he ſhould ſtay for Soli- 
man Chekoub, his ſon, Chah-Fehan might 
take ſome delign to his diſadvantage, or 
contrive ſomething with Aureng-Zebe ; that 
whatever he could do for gaining the vic- 
tory, the reputation which Soliman Che- 
koub had purchaſed, would till give him 
all the honour of it. And after that, 
what would not, he be capable to undertake, 
ſwelled with ſo much glory and. ſucceſs, 
and eſpecially being ſupported, as he was, 
by the favour and affection of Chab- Jeban, 
apd of the greateſt part of the Omrabs ? 
What did he know, whether he would 
keep any modeſty, or any reſpe& for him, 
and whither his ambition might not carry 
lum 2 | | | | 
I heſe conſiderations made Dara reſolve 
to ſtand out againſt the counſel of all, and 
to purſue his point. And for that pur-, 
poſe, he commanded immediately the whole 
army to take the field, and thereupon came 
to take leave of Chab. Jeban, who was in 
the fortreſs of Agra, This good old man 
was ready to melt in tears, when he em- 
hraced him; but withal failed not to re- 
preſent to him, with, a very grave coun- 
renance ; Well, Dara, ſince thou art re- 
ſolved to follow. thine own will, go. | 
bleſs thee, but remember well theſe few. 
words, If thou loſeſt the battle, , take heed of 
ever coming into my preſence. But this made 
no great impreſſion cron him; he. goeth 
| fore briſkly, taketh horſe, and ſcizeth on 
the paſlage of the river Tchembe!, which 
is about twenty miles from Agra; where 
he fortified himſelf, expecting his ene- 
my. But the ſubtle and crafty Fakire *, 
who wanted no oe ſpies, and people 
that gave him intelligence of all, and who 
knew that the paſſage was there very dif- 


M 4 "1g =Zebr. 


Why, 


$ 


Takes 
leave of 
his father. 


* 
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to expect Dara. 


three and four days in ſight of one ano- 4» diſ- 


reng-Zebe and Morad Baſtehe 


his army in battle array. 


ficult, took good heed to attempt the 
forcing it. He came to encamp himſelf 

bear it, ſo that from the camp of Dara Zar. 
one might diſcover his tents. But what te em 
doth, he in the mean time? He inveigles to ain 
a E e of Raja, called Chenpet, Pattage a. 
preſents him richly, and promiſeth him a ver. n. 
thouſand fine things, if he would let him — 
paſs thorough his territories, that ſo he 
might go with ſpeed to gain a certain 
place, where he knew that the river might 

e paſſed on foot with eaſe. Chempet a- 
greeth, and offers of his own accord, 
that he would himſelf attend him, and 
ſhew him the way through the woods 
and hills of his country. Aureng-Zebe raiſed 
his camp, the ſame night, without any 
noiſe, leaving ſome of his tents to amuſe 
Dara, and marching night and day, made 
ſuch haſte, that he was almoſt as ſoon on 
the other ſide of the river, as Dara could 
have notice of it. Which obliged Dara 
to abandon the river there, and to leave 
all his fortifications, and to follow his e- 
nemy, who, he was told, did advance - 
with great diligence towards Agra, to gain 
the, river of Gemna, and there without 
trouble, and at his eaſe, to enjoy the water, 
to fortify, and to fix himſelf well, and fo 
Ihe place where he en- 
camped is but five leagues from Agra, it 
was formerly called Samonguer, and now 
Fate. abad, which is to ſay, Place of victory. 
A little while after, Dara alſo came to en- 
camp there, nigh the bunk of the ſame river, 
between Agra and the army of Aureng-Zebe. 

The two armies were there between Cbab-Fe- 
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ther, without fighting. Mean time Chah- N 
Jeban wrote ſeveral letters to Dara, that from bat- 
Soliman Chekoub was not far off; that he tle, 
ſhould not precipitate; that he ſhould 
come near Ara, and chuſe an advantage- 
ous, place to fortify himſelf till he came. 
But Dara anſwered, that before three days 
were paſſed, he would bring him to Au- 


Dara is 
reſolved 


* tied hand and to fight. 
foot, to do with them what he ſhould 
think fit, And without expecting any 
longer, he began at that very hour to put 
le placed, in the front all his cannon, The array 
cauſing them to be tied the one to the of his ar- 
other with chains, to ſhut the paſſage of my. 
the cavalry, , Behind theſe pieces of can- © | 
non, he place alſo front-ways a great hum- 
ber of light camels, on the forepart of the 
ies. whereof they faſten a ſmall piece, 
of the bigneſs, of a double muſquet ; a 
man fitting on the hind part of the camel, 
being able to charge and diſcharge withcut 
ue Behind theſe camels ſtood the 
greateſt part of the muſqueteers. Of the 
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wg 


feſt of the army, which chiefly conſiſted 
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in cavalry, furniſhed with bows and ar- and put into diſorder, not only the main 
rows, (as ordinarily are the Mogols, that which he commanded, but alſo the 
is, at preſent, white men, Mabometans, other bodies of the cavalry that followed 

ſtrangers, as Peyſſans, Turks, Arabians, and him. Vet notwithſtanding, becauſe he was 
Usbecks;) or with a ſword, and a kind of ſeen to keep firm upon his elephant, with- 
half-pike, as commonly are the Ragipous. out any appearance of giving back, and 
Of all theſe, I ſay, there were made three was obſer ved to look every where about 
different bodies. The right wing was com- him with an undaunted look, and to make 
mitted to Calil ullab-XKan, with thirty thou- ſigns with his hands to advance and to fol- 
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The array 
of the o- 


ther ar- 
my. 


ſand Mogo!s under his command; for he 
was made great Bakbis, that is, great maſter 
of the cavalry, in the place of Danechmend- 
Kan, that was afterwards made Aga, who 
voluntarily reſign'd this office, ſeeing that 
he was not well beloved of Dara, for ha- 
ving always highly maintained againſt him 
the intereſt and authority of Chab-Feban. 
The left wing was given to Ruſtam- Kan- 
Dakny, a very renowned and very valiant 
captain, together with the Raja Chatreſale, 
and the Raja Ramſeigne Routle, x 
On the other ſide, Aureng-Zebe and 
Morad-Bakche put alſo their army almoſt 
into the ſame order; except that in the 
midſt of the troops of ſome Omrabs, they 
had hid ſome ſmall field pieces, which was, as 
was faid, after the way and art of Emir- 
Femla, and with no ill effect. 5 
They hardly made uſe of any more art, 
than what hath been now related; only 
they placed here and there ſome men caſt- 
ing Bannes, which is a kind of granado 
faſtened to a ſtick, that may be caſt very 
far through the cavalry, and which ex- 
tremely terrifieth horſes, and even hurts 
and kills ſometimes. 2 
All this cavalry turns about very eaſily, 


and they draw their arrows with marvellous 


ſwiftneſs; one man being able to draw fix 
of them, before a muſqueteer can twice dif- 
charge his muſquet. The ſame cavalry 
keeps alſo very cloſe in ſeveral troops under 


their reſpective officers, eſpecially when 


Poth ar- 
mies en- 


gage. 


The cou- 
rage of 
Aureng- 


Zebe. 


good order. 


a prou 


they are going to fight hand to hand. 


But after all, I ſee not that this way of 


putting an army in array is any great mat- 
ter, in compariſon of our armies, when in 


All things being thus diſpoſed, the ar- 


tillery began to play on both ſides; for 
tis always the cannon that makes the pre- 
lude amongſt them; and the arrows were 
now ſeen to fly through the air, when un- 
expectedly there happened to fall a ftorm 
of rain, ſo violent, that it interrupted the 


combat. The rain ceaſing, the cannon be- 


L afreſh to roar z and then it was that 


ara pat, who being tnounted upoh 

elephant of Ceilau, commanded 
that an onſet ſhould be made on all ſides; 
and himſelf advanced into the midſt of 
the body of the cavalry, directly towards 


the enemies artillery, who received him 


warmly, kill'd ſtore of his men about him, 


low him, this diſorder ſoon ceaſed, every 
one reſuming his rank, and advancing in 
the ſame pace with Dara. But he could 
not reach the enemy, without receiving 
another volley of cannon ſhot, which cauſed 
a ſecond and great diſorder in his men, and 
made a good part of them recoil; yet he, 
without any change in his countenance, 
ſtood to it, encouraging his troops, and gave 
ftill ſigns that they ſhould follow him, and 
advance with ſpeed, without any loſs of 
time. Thus preſſing vigorouſly forward, 
he forced the enemies artillery, broke the 
chains, entered into their camp, and made 
a rout in their camels and infantry, and in 
every thing he met with on that ſide; 
opening allo a good paſſage; to the cavalry 
that followed him. Then it was that the 
enemies cavalry facing him, a fore combat 
began. A ſhower of arrows filled the air 
from both ſides, Dara himſelf putting his 
hand to that work; but to ſay truth, theſe 
arrows do but little execution, more of 
them are loſt in the air, or broken on the 
ground, than hit. The firſt diſcharge of 
arrows being made, they fought hand to 
hand with their ſabres, pell meil, and the 
combat was ſtoutly maintained on both 


ſides. Dara is ſtill ſeen to continue firm 


8 2 Daros 


on his elephant, encouraging, makin 


noife, and giving ſigns on all fides 3 and at courage 


laſt advancing with ſo much reſolution and 
force, againſt all that oppoſed him in his 
march, that he overthrew the cavalry, and 
made them to retire and run away. 2 

Aureng-Zebewho was not far from thence, 
and mounted alſo on an elephant, lecing 
this great diſorder, was in great trouble, 


and laboured with all his might co remedy 


it, but to-no purpoſe. He made the main 
body of his beſt cavalry advan. e, to try 
whether he could make head againſt Dara; 


but it was not long before this body alſo- 


was forced'to give back, and to retreat in 


great diſorder, whatever Aureng-Zebe could 


lay or do to hinder it. Mean time let us 
take notice of his courage and reſolation: 


He ſaw that almoſt the whole body of his 
army was diſordered, and in a flying poſ- 
ture, inſomuch that he had not « thouſand 
men about him that kept ther ſtanding; 
(tome told me, that there were ſcarce five 
hundred':) He ſaw that Dara, ' notwith- + 
ſtanding the difficulty of the way, which 


was - uneven and full of holes in divers 


'places, - 
P | C ? 
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7 made as if he would ruſh. in upon 


im z yet, for all this, he loſt no courage, 
and was ſo far from being ſtruck with 
fear, or from retreating, that he ſtood firm- 
ly 40 it, and called by name molt of his 
captains that were about him, crying out 
to them, Delirane . Kogahe, (theſe are his 
own words) that is, Cone my. old friends, 
God is: What hope is there in flying? 
Know you not, where is our Decan ? Ko- 
dabe, Kadabe; God is, | God, is. And that 
none might doubt of 


running away, he commanded before them 
all (oh ſtrange extremity ! ) that forthwith 
chains ſhould be faſtened to the feet of his 
elephant; and was going to faſten them in 
good earneſt, but that they all declare their 
courage and reſolution, to. live and die 
with him. | 8 

Dara in the interim endeavoured to ad- 
vance upon Aureng-Zebe, though he was 
yet at a good diſtance from him; and tho' 
the difficulty of the way embarraſſed and 
retarded him much, he meeting alſo with 
ſome reſiſtance, even from thoſe diſorder'd 
horſe of the enemy, that covered all high 
and low places where he was to march. 
And this encounter with Aureng-Zebe was 
looked upon as the thing that was to aſſure 
Dara of the victory, and to decide the 
battle. And doubtleſs he would have over- 


his being undaunted, 
and that he thought on nothing leſs than 


1 


bravely, than Morad-Bakche- did on 17 0 
occaſion: All wounded as he was, and pre- 
ſed by the Ragipous of Raniſeigne Rautlt,. 
who were round about him, he was not. 
daunted, nor gave way in the leaſt, but 
knew ſo well to take his time, that altho?. 
he was, beſides defending himſelf, to co- 
ver with his, ſhield a ſon of his, but of 
ſeven or eight years of age, who was fitting, 
on his ſide, he made an arrow-ſhot_ 15 | 
1 at Ramſeigne Routle, that it made 
him fall dead to the ground, _ 

Dara ſoon heard the ſad news of this 
accident; but at the ſame time he under- 
ſtood alſo, that Morad-Bakche was in very 
great danger, the Ragipous fighting fu- 
riouſly, and like lions, to revenge the death 
of their maſter, And though he ſaw. on 
that ſide the way was very difficult, - and 
that he ſtill found ſome ſmall body, op- 
poſing: and retarding him; yet he was de- 


man fo ht and defended _ himſelf, more. 


termined to ruſh through to Morad-Bakebe : © 


And doubtleſs this was the beſt he could 
do, and that which was capable to repair 
the fault he had committed in not doing 


his buſineſs thoroughly with Aureng-Zebe, 


But his bad fortune kept him from it, or 
rather one of the blackeſt treacherics that 
ever was imagined, and the greateſt over- 
ſight that was ever committed, did cauſe 
the entire loſs and ruin of Dara, 


ſo 


come all theſe difficulties ; and Aureng-Zebe, Calis ullab- Man (he that commanded the Th. yea. 
with the ſmall number left him, would not thirty thouſand Meogels' which made the chery of 
have been able to bid head to this victo- right wing, and were alone able to defeat one of 

rious army, if Dara had known how to the whole army of Aurenz-Zebe) did, whill 3 

rofit of the prize he had in his hands. Dara and his left Ne with ſo much © 
The cauſe Wk hae he tailed, of which I ſhall now courage and ſucceſs, keep off, as idle as if 
. "= mil-hew the occaſion, and how thereby the he were not concerned in the fray, not per- 
läge, ſcale was turned to Aureng-Zebe's advan- mitting any one of his horſemen to ſhoot 


tage. 


Dara perceived that his left wing was in 


great diſorder, and he was informed, that 


Ruſftam-Kan and Chatreſale were killed; 
that Ramſeigne Routlt had too far advanc'd, 
that he had indeed forced the enemy, and 
made way through the midſt of them; 
but that now he was ſurrounded every 


way, and in very great danger. This it 


was which made Dara deſiſt from his de- 


ſign of making directly towards Aureng- 
Zebe, that he might go to ſuccour his Jeft 
wing, There at firſt the battle was alſo 
very ſharp, but Dara at laſt carried it, for- 
cing and routing all, yet ſo, as that there 
All remained ſomething that reſiſted and 
{topped him. Mean time, Ramſeigne Rou- 
tle tought with ſo much courage and vi- 


gour as was poſlible, He wounded Morad- 


The cou- 
rage of 
Marad- 
Batches. 


Bakche, and came ſo near him, that he 
began to cut the girdles of his elephant, to 
make him fall down z but the valour and 
good fortune of Morad-Bakche gave not 
time enough for it. In ſhort, never any 


an arrow, with a pretence, that they were 
for a reſerve, and that he had expreſs order 
not to fight but in the laſt extremity. But 
the true cauſe was, that he reſerved in his 
breaſt the rancour of an old affront done 
him by Dara, when he commanded him 
to be ſtruck. But after all, this treacher 

would have done no great miſchief, if this 
infamous man had contented himſelf with 


this firſt effect of his reſentment. Behold, 


how far he carried his rage and revengful- 
neſs! He cut himſelf off from his main 
body, and taking only a few men with 
him, rid with all poſſible ſpeed towards 
Dara, at the ſame time when he was turn- 
ing to fall on Morad. Batcbhe; and bein 

come ſo near as to make himſelf to be heard? 
cry*d out with all his force;  Mobbareck- 
bad, Hazaret,Salamet, Elvamd-ul-ellah; God 
ſave your majeſty, you have obtained the 
victory; what will you do any longer upon 


E elephant? Is it not W 5 at you 
If t 


have expoſed yourſelf ſo long he leaſt 
of thoſe ſhots that have been made into 
1 | pour 
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Dara is 


deceived 


and be- 
trayed. 


* 
\ 


| "your Dais had reached your perſon, what 
would have become of us? Are there trai- 


tors wanting in this army? In the name 
of god come down quickly and take horſe. 
What remains now to be done, than to 
purſue thoſe run- aways. Let us do fo, nor 
ſet us ſuffer that they ſhould eſcape our 
hands“! Sas 4 80 
If Dara had had wit enough to diſcover 
the cheat, and to conſider upon a ſudden 
the conſequences of his not appearing any 
more upon the elephant, and being no more 
ſeen by the whole army, always eying him, 
or rather, if he had preſently commanded 
to cut off the head of this paraſitical trai- 
tor, he had beeh maſter of all. But the 
good prince ſuffered himſelf to be blinded 
by theſe ſweet words: He hearkened to 
this advice,'as if it had been very true and 
very ſincere 3 he deſcended from his ele- 
phant and took horſe. But I know not 
whether there paſſed one quarter ofan hour, 
but he perceived the treachery of Calil- 
ullab- Kan, and repented himſelf extremely 


conduct of Monfieur le prince, or of Monſieur 
de Turenne, I doubt not at all, but they 


would trample under foot all thoſe armies, 


how numerous ſoever they were. And 
this it is that now maketh me not find it 
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any longer ſtrapge or incredible, what we 


are told of ten thouſand Greets; and of 
fifty thouſand men of Alexander, over- 
coming ſix or ſeven hundred thouſand men 
of Darius; (if it be true that there were fo 
many, and that the hiftorian did not reckon 
the ſervants, and all thoſe number of men 
which were to follow the army, to furniſh 
it with forage, cattle, corn, and all other 
neceflaries,): 


Or, do like Alexander, 2 vigorouſly. upon 
one place, if that hold not out, (which will 
be very hard of them to do) you may be 
ſure the work is done; all the reſt preſently 
take fright and flight together. | | 


Bear only the firſt brung, 
which would be no very difficult thing for 
us to do; and behold, they are all aſtoniſh'd, 


Aureng- Zebe, encouraged by ſuch a wons+ Aureng- 


derful ſucceſs, is not wanting to turn every 


Zebe im- 


pro ves his 


of the great fault he had committed. He 


ſtone, to employ ſxcill, dexterity, ſubtilty 8 
looks about him, he ſceketh, he aſkerh yo ed opportu 


craft, courage, to profit by all the advan nity. 
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where he is; he ſaith, he is a traitor, he will 
kill him; Bur the perfidious villain is by 
this time at a good diſtance z the ' occaſion 
is loſt, Would it be believed, that as ſoon 


as the army perceived Dara to be no more 


His army 
diſbands 
an!] flies. 


upon the elephant, they imagined that there 


was treaſon, that Dara was killed; and all 
were ſtruck with ſuch a terror, that every 


one thought on nothing but how to eſcape 


the hands of Aureng-Zebe, and to fave 
himſelf ? What ſhall I ſay? All the army 


diſbands and flyeth. A ſudden and ſtrange 


revolution! He that ſaw himſelf juſt now 
victorious, finds himſelf in a few moments 


vanquiſhed, abandoned, and obliged to fly 
-himlelf to ſave his life. 


Aureng-Zebe, by 


holding out firm a quarter of an hour upon 


Remarks 
on the 
weakneſs 


of nume- 


rous ar. 
mies. 


his clephant, ſeeth the crown of Iudaſtan 
upon his head; and Dara, for having come 


down a little too ſoon, ſeeth himſelf pre- 


cipitated from the throne, and the moſt un- 
fortunate prince of the world, Thus for- 
tune taketh pleaſure to make the gain or 


loſs of a battle, and the deciſion of a great 
empire, depend upon a nothing. 

Theſe great and prodigious armies, tis 
true, do ſometimes great things ; but when 
once terror ſeizeth, and diforder comes 
among them, what means of ſtopping the 
commotion ? *Tis like a great river broke 
through its dams; it muſt over-run all, 


without a remedy. Whence it is, that as In the mean time let us ſtill obſerve the His crak 
often as I conſider the condition of ſuch artifice and diſſimulation of Aureng-Zebe : | 
armies, deſtitute of good order, and march- Nothing of what he doth; treateth, pro- 
ing like flocks of ſheep, I perſuade my- miſcth, is for himſelf, or in his own name; 
ſelf, that, if in theſe parts one might ſeean he hath ſtill (fot ſooth) the deſign of living 
army of hve and twenty thouſand men, of as a Fatire: Vll is for Morad-Bakche, tis 
thoſe old troops of Flanders, under the he that commands, R _ no- 
21 thing; 
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tages which ſo favourable an occaſion put 
into his hands, Calil. ullab.- Rus is preſently 
with him, offering him his ſervice, and all 
the troops he could be maſter of. He, on 
his ſide, wants not words of thanks and 
acknowledgments, nor a thouſand fair pro- 
miſes; but he was very cautious to receive 
him in his own,name ; he carried him pre- 
ſently and preſented him to Morad-Bakche, 
who, as we may eaſily think, received him 
with open arms; eu ex in the mean 
time congratulating and praiſing Morad- 
Bakch, for having tought ſo valiantly, and 
aſcribing to him all the honour of the 
victory; treating him with the title of 


king and majeſty before Calil- ullab- Ran, 
giving him uncommon reſpect, and doing 


ſubmiſſions to him becoming a ſubject and 
ſervant. In the interim, he labours night 
and day for himſelf ; he writeth round about 
to all the Omrabs, making ſure to day of 


one, and the next day of another, Chab- 


Heſt-Kan, his uncle, the great and old ene- 
my of Dara, by reaſon of an affront he 
had received from him, did the ſame for 
him on his part; and as he is the perſon 


pire of Indoſtan, ſo he contributed not a 
little by his cabals to the advancement of 
the affairs of Aureng-Zebe, making ſtrong 
parties every where againſt Dara. 


who writeth beſt and ſubtileſt of the em- 
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thing; tis Morad-Bakche that doth all, tis Zeſſeigne found himſelf perplexed enough Which is 


he that is deſign'd to be king, what he ſhould do, ſtill much apprehen- effected. 


How Da. As for the unhappy Dara, he comes with ding Chah-Jehan and Dara, and more to 


ra is re- all ſpeed to Agra, in a deſperate condition, 
ceived by and not daring to go ſee Chah-Fehan, re- 
father. membring, doubtleſs, thoſe ſevere words 


Dara goes : 
to Delli. then in ſuch a confuſion, and ſunk ſo low, 


Auren, « 


* 


ZLebe's en- 


which he let fall, when he took leave of 
him before the battle, viz. That he ſhould 
remember not to come before him, if he 
were overcome. Yet, for all that, the good 


old father ſent ſecretly a truſty eunuch to 


him, to comfort him, to aſſure him of the 
continuance of his affection, to declare to 
him his trouble for his misfortune, and to 
remonſtrate to him, that the caſe was not 


yet deſperate, conſidering that there was a 


good army with Soliman Chekouh, his ſon, 
that he ſhould goto Debli, where he ſhould 


find a thouſand horſe in the royal ſtables 
and that the governor of the fortreſs had 


order to furniſh him with money and ele- 


phants; for the reſt, that he ſhould not 


go farther than he needs muſt ; that he 
would often write to him : And laſtly, that 
he very well knew how to find out and 
chaſtiſe Aureng-Zebe. 

I have been informed, that Dara was 


that , he had not the power to anſwer a 
word to the eunuch, nor the courage to 
ſend any one to Chab- Jeban; but that, after 
having ſent ſeveral times to Begum Sabel 


his ſiſter, he went away at midnight, taking 


with him his wife, his daughters, and his 
grand-child Sepe-Chekoub z and that (which 
is almoſt incredible) he was attended with 
not above three or four hundred perſons. 
Let us leave him in his yoyage to Debli, 
and ſtay at Agra, to conſider the dexterity 
and craft wherewith Aureng-Zebe proceeded 
to manage affairs, . 

He well knew that Dara, and thoſe of 
his party, could yet place ſome hopes in the 


deavours victorious army of Soliman Chekoub, and 


lay hands upon a royal perſon, well know- 
ing, that ſome miſchief might therefore 
fall on him, ſooner or later, even from 
Aureng-Zebe himſelf. Beſides, he kitew 
that Soliman Chekouh had too much cou- 
rage to let himſelf be taken after that man- 
ner, and that he would rather die in de- 
fending himſelf. Behold therefore, what 
he at laſt reſolved! After having taken 
council with Delil-Kan, his great friend, 
and after they had renewed to one another 
the oath of mutual fidelity, he went di- 
rectly to the tent of Soliman Chekoub, who 
with great impatience expected him, (for 
he alſo had heard the news of the defeat 
of Dara his father) and had already divers 
times ſent for him, To him he frankly 
diſcovered all things, ſhewed him the letter 
of Aureng-Zebe, told him what courſe was 
for him to take, repreſented to him the 
danger he was in; that there was no rea- 
ſon he ſhould truſt in Delil-Kan, or in Daoud- 
Kan, or in the reſt of his army; but that 
as ſoon as he could, he ſhould gain the 
mountains of Serenaguer 3 that that was 


the beſt expedient he could take; that the 


Raja of that country being in unacceſſible 
places, and not apprehending Aureng-Zebe, 


would doubtleſs receive him gladly ; and, 


for the reſt, he would ſoon ſee how things 
would go, and be always in a condition to 
come down from the mountains, when he 
ſhould think good. | 

The young prince underſtood well e- 
nough by this kind of diſcourſe, that there 
was no ground to truſt henceforth in this 
Raja, and that there was po more ſafety 
tor his perſon; and that the rather, be- 


cauſe he knew that Delil- Kan was altoge- 


ther devoted to him; and he ſaw well 
enough, that there was a neceſſity to take 


to corrupt therefore he reſolved to take it from him, this courſe ſuggeſted, Whereupon he 
aug or to make it uſeleſs to him. To this end, ſoon commanded, that his baggage ſhould 


he wrote letters upon letters to the Raja 
Jelſeigne and to Delil-Kan, who were the 
chief heads of the army of Soliman Chekouh, 
telling them, that there was no hope left 


for Dara and his party; that he had loſt. 


the battle; that his whole army had ſub- 
mitted to him; that all had abandoned 
him; that he was fled alone towards Debli; 


that he could never eſcape him, and that 


orders were diſtributed every where to ſeize 
on him. And as for Chab- Jeban, that he 


was in a condition hopeleſs of recovery; 
that they ſhould take good care of what 


they had to do; and it they were men of 
underſtanding, and would follow his for- 
rune, and be his friends, they ſhould ſeize 
on Soliman Cbetoub, and bring him to 
hin,* | | 


be put up to march towards the moun- 


tains, Some of his moſt affectionate friends, 


as a good number of Manſeb-Dars, of Sa- 
jedi, and others, put themſelves in order to 
attend him; the reſt of the army, altoge- 
ther aſtoniſhed, remained with the Raja. 
But that which was very mean for a great 
Raja, and a very ſordid barbarouſneſs, was, 
that he and Delil- Kan, ſent, under-hand, 
ſome to fall upon his baggage, who alſo 
took other things, and among them an ele- 
phant laden with rupies of gold, which 
cauſed a great diſorder among thoſe ſmall 
troops that followed him; and which was 
an occaſion that many of them returned and 
abandoned him; and invited alſo che coun- 
try-people to ſet upon his men, pillaging 
them, and even killing ſome of them: 


Yet 
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Yet he made a ſhift to gain the mountains. 


of Serenaguer received him with all the 
honour and civilities he could deſire, aſ- 
ſuring him, that he was in ſafety, as much 
as if he were king of that country, and that 
he would protect and aſſiſt him with all his 
forces, In the mean time, behold what hap- 
pened on Agra's ſide. 
Arives at Three or four days after the battle of 
the wall Samonguer, the victorious Aureng-Zebe, to- 
of Agra. gether with Morad-Bakche, came directly 
to the gate of the town into a garden, which 
may be a little league diſtant from the for- 
treſs, and ſent from thence an able eunuch, 
and one of thoſe whom he moſt confided 
2 in, to Chab-Jeban, to ſalute him with a 
rag mo thouſand fair proteſtations of his affection 
and ſubmiſſion; that he was exceedingly 
ſorry for what had paſſed, and for having 
been obliged, by reaſon of the ambition 
and evil deſigns of Dara, to proceed to all 
thoſe extremities; that, for the reſt, he 
rejoiced extremely to hear that he began 
to find himſelf better, and that he was 
come thither for no other end than to re- 
ceive his commands. 
His meſ- Chal- Jehan was not wanting to expreſs 
ſage how to the eunuch much ſatisfaction, as to the 
rece.ved. proceedings of Aureng-Zebe, and to receive 
the ſubmiſſions of this ſon with all poſſi- 
ble appearances of joy; though he ſaw very 
well that matters had been carried too far, 
and ſufficiently knew the reſerved and craf- 
ty humour of Aureng-Zebe, and his ſecret 
paſſion for reigning ; and that therefore 
he was not much to be truſted, for all his 
fair words. And yet notwithſtanding he 
ſuffers himſelf to be circumvented, and in- 
Read of playing the ſureſt chart, by uſing 
his utmolt power, by ſtirring,” by appearing, 
by cauſing himſelf to be carried through 
the town, and by aſſembling all his Om- 
rahs, (tor it was yet time to do all this) he 
goes about to outwit Aureng-Zebe, him that 
was his craft's- maſter, and attempts to draw 
him into a ſnare, wherein he will be found 
taken himſelf, He then ſends alſo an eu- 
Reccives nuch to this ſon to let him know, that he 
ameſſage well underſtood the ill conduct, and even 
2 the incapacity of Dara; that he could not 
but call to mind the particular inclination 
he always had and expreſſed towards him, 
that he could not doubt of his affection; 
and laſtly, that he ſhould come to ſee him, 
and to adviſe with him what was fit to be 
done in theſe diſorders; and that he paſ- 
ſionately wiſhed to embrace him. 
Diſcovers Aureng-Zebe, on his ſide, ſaw alſo well 
the deceit enough, that he was not to truſt too much 
00 Rs to the words of Chab-Fehan, knowing eipe- 
lers me 9 on - 
(ape, cially, that Bgum-Sabeb, his enemy as well 
as ſiſter, was night and day about him, and 
that *rwas very probable he acted nothing 


to SURAT; Sc. 


with his wife and children, where the Raja 


which he had 


I23 
but by her motion. And he apprehended, 
that if he ſhould:come into the fortreſs, he 
might be ſeized on, and ill treated; as it 
was ſaid, that the reſolution was indeed 
taken to do fo, and ſeveral of thoſe Juſty 
Tartarian women, which ſerve in the Sera- 
glio, were armed to ſet upon him as ſoon as 
he ſhould enter. Whatever it be, he would 
never hazard himſelf, and yet ſpread a ru- 
mour abroad, that the next day he would 
go to ſee his father Chah-Feban, But when 
the day was come, he put it off till ano- 
ther, and ſo he delay'd it from day to day, L 
without ever making the viſit. In . 
mean time he continued his ſecret negoCia- to ſtreng- 
tions and cabals, and ſounded the mind of then his 
all the greateſt Omrabs ſo far, that at laſt, intereſt. 
after he had well and cloſely laid his deſign, 
and politickly diſpoſed all things for the 
ſucceſs thereof, all were amazed to ſee, 
that one day, when he had ſent Sultan Mah- 
moud, his eldeſt ſon, to the fortreſs, under a flow he 
pretence of ſeeing Chah-Fehan in his name 8 
this young prince, bold and undertaking, and the 
falls preſently upon the guards that were at emperor. 
the gate, and vigorouſly driveth all before 
him, whilſt a great number of men ap- 
pointed, who were there all ready, did 
enter with fury, and made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the walls, | 

If ever a man was aſtoniſh*d, Chah-Fehan 
was, ſeeing that he was fallen into the ſnare 
prepared for others, that 
himſelf was impriſoned, and Aureng-Zebe 
maſter of the fortreſs. *Tis ſaid, that he 
preſently ſent to ſound the mind of Sultan 
Mahmoud, promiſing him upon his crown 
and upon the Alcoran, that if he would be 
faithful to him, and ſerve him in this con- 
juncture, he would make him king; that 
he ſhould come preſently to ſee him within, 
and not loſe this occaſion : Beſides, that it 
would be an action that would accumulate 
on him the bleſſings of heaven, and an im- 
mortal glory; in regard it would be ſaid 
for ever, that Sultan Mahmoud had deli- 
vered Chah-Fehan his grand-father out of 
priſon. | ty 

And certainly, if Sultan Mahmoud had Reflea- 
been reſolute enough to give this ſtroke, ions on 
and Chah-Jehan could have come abroad oy 1 
to ſhew himſelf to the town, and to take el] 
the held, no man doubts but that all his 
great Omrahs would have followed him 
nor would Aureng-Zebe himſelf have had 
the boldneſs nor the ſavageneſs to fight 
againſt his own father in perſon, eſpecially 
ſince he muſt have apprehended, that all 
the world would have abandoned him, and 
poſſibly Morad- Bakche himſelf. And *tis 
the great fault which Chah-Fehan is obſerv'd 
to have committed after the battle, and 
the flight of Dara, not to have come out 
of the fortreſs. But yet I have converſed 

2 | | with 
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with many, who maintained, that Chab- 
Jehan did prudently in it. For this hath 
heen 2 queſtion much agitated among the 
politicians, and there are no reaſons wanting 
to countenance. the-ſentiment of the latter 


Begum-Sabeb, and all his women 31 cauſing 
divers gates to be walled up, that ſo he 
might not be able to write or ſpeak to any 
-body, nor go forth out of his apartment 


without permiſſion, 


ſortz who allo add, that men almoſt al- 
ways judge of things by the event; that 
often very fooliſh. enterpriſes have been ob- 
ſerved to ſucceed, and which therefore are 


| Aureng-Zebe in the mean time writ to Aureng- 
him a little note, which he ſhew'd to every Ze ler. 


body before he ſealed it; in which, among inen 


other things, he told him with dry expreſ- father. 


approved by all; that if Chab-Jeban had 
proſpered in his deſign, he would have 
been eſteemed the moſt prudent and the 
molt able man in the world; but now 
being taken, he was nothing but a good 
old man, that ſuffercd, himſelf to be led by 
a woman, his daughter Begum, which was 
: blinded by her paſſion, and had the vanity 


to believe, that Aureng-Zebe would come 


to. ſee her, that the bird of itſelf would 
fly into the cage, or at leaſt, that he would 
never be ſo bold as to attempt the ſeizure 
ol the fortreſs, nor have the power to do 
ſo. Theſe ſame reaſoners maintain alſo 
ſtifly, that the greateſt fault that Sullan 
Mahmoud could poſſibly commit, was, that 
he knew not how to take the occaſion to 
aſſure himſelf of the crown, by the rareſt 
and the moſt generous action that ever was, 
to put his grandfather at liberty, and thus 
to do himſelf right and juſtice, as the ſo- 
vereign umpire of affairs; whereas, as 
things now ſtand, he muſt one day go and 
die in Goualeor. 


(whether it was that he feared his grand- 
father would not keep his word with him, 


or that he ſhould be himſelf detaiged within, 
or that he durſt not play tricks with his 
father Aureng-Zebe) would never hearken 
to any thing, nor enter into the apartment 
of Chah-7ehan, anſwering very cloſely, that 
he had no order from his fakes go and 
ſce him, but that he was by him com- 
manded not to return, without bringing 
him the keys of all the gates of the for- 
_ treſs, that ſo he might come with all ſafety 
to kifs the feet of his majeſty. There 
paſſed almoſt two whole days before he 
could reſolve to ſurrender the keys; during 
Which time, Sultan Mahmoud ſtaid there, 


unalterable in his reſolutions, keeping him- 


ſelf upon his guard night and day, with all 
his troops about him; till at length Cha#b- 
Jeban, ſceing that all his people that were 
upon the guard at the little gate, little by 
little diſbanded, and that there was no 
more ſafety on his ſide, gave him the keys, 
withan order to tell Aureng-Zebe, that he 
ſhould come preſently if he were wiſe, and 
that he had moſt important things to diſ- 
courſe with him about. 
was too cunning to commit ſo groſs a fault: 
On the contrary, he made his eunuch Ebar- 
kan, governor of the fortreſs, who pre- 
lently ſhut up Chap-Zeban, together with 


But Sultan Mahmoud 


But Aureng-Zebe 


ſions, that he knew from good hands, that 
notwithſtanding thoſe great proteſtations 
of efteem and affection he made to him, 
and of contempt he made of Dara, he had, 
for allithat, ſent to Dara, two elephants 
charged with rupies of gold, to raiſe him 
again, and to re-commence the war; and 
that therefore, in truth, it was not he that 
impriſoned him, but Dara, and that he 
might thank him for it, as the cauſe of all 
theſe misfortunes; and if it had not been 
for him, he would have come the very firſt 
day to him, and paid him all the moſt 
dutiful reſpects he could have looked” for 
from a good ſon: That for the reſt, he 
begged his pardon, and a little patience ; 
as ſoon as he ſhould have diſabled Dara 
from executing his evil deſigns, he would 
come himſelf and open the gates to him. 

I have heard it ſaid concerning this note, 
that Chab· Jehan in very deed, the ſame 
night that Dara departed, had ſent to him 
theſe elephants laden with rupies of gold, 


and that it was Rauchnara-Begum that found 


a way to diſcover it to Aureng-Zebe ; as ſhe 
alſo had detected to him that plot which 
was laid againſt him with thoſe Tartariar 
women; and that Aureng-Zebe himſelf had 
intercepted ſome letters of Chah-Fehan to 
Dara. 

I have converſed with others, that main- 
tain there is no ſuch thing, and that this 
writing which Aureng-Zebe ſhewed to all, 
was only to caſt ſand into the eyes of the 

ople, and to labour, in ſome degree, to 
juſtify himſelf in fo {ſtrange an action, and 
to devolve the cauſe of it upon Chah-Fehan 
and Dara, as if he had been forced to ſuch 
proceedings, They are things, which are 
difficult enough well to diſcover. However 
it be, as ſoon as Chah. Jeban was ſhut up, 
almoſt all the Omrabs were in a manner ne- 
ceſſitated to go and make their court to 
Aureng-Zebeand Morad-Bakcbe ; and (which 
1s almoſt incredible) there was not one that 
had the courage to ſtir, or to attempt the 
leaſt in the behalf of his king, and for him 


that had made them what they were, and 
raiſed them from the duſt, and perhaps from 


ſlavery itſelf (which is ordinary enough 
in that court) to advance them to riches 
and honour, Yet ſome few there are, as 
Danechmend-Kan, and ſome others, that 
took no ſide ; but all the reſt declared for 
Aureng-Aebe. e e 
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what they did. For *tis not in the Indies, 
as in France, or other ſtates of chriſten- 
dom, where the grandees and nobles 
have large poſſeſſions of land, and great 
revenues, which enables them for a while 
to ſubſiſt of themſelves, There they have 
nothing but penſions (as I have already 
2 above) which the king can take 
away from them at all hours, and thus 
ruin them in an inſt ant; ſo that they ſhall 


had been, nor have any credit to borrow 
a farthing. 


ſured himſelf of Chab- eban, and of all 


then having left Chah-heft-Kan, his uncle, 
governour of the town, he went away 
with Morad-Bakche to purſue Dara. 

Morad. The day that the army was to march 
Bakche out of Agra, the particular friends of Mo- 
perſuaded , 1 Bakche, eſpecially his eunuch Chah-Abas, 


phat who knew, that the excels of civility and 
Zebe. reſpect is ordinarily a ſign of impoſture, 


counſelled him, that ſince he was king, 

and every body treated him with the ti- 

tle of majeſty, and AurengeZebe himſelf 
acknowledged him for ſuch, he ſhould 

let him go to purſue Dara, and ſtay him- 

Refuſeth ſelf with his troops about Agra and Dehli. 
theadvice. If he had follo wed this counſel, tis cer- 
tain, that he would have embarraſſed Au- 
reng-Zebe not a little 3 but *ewas fatal, that 

he ſhould neglect ſo good advice: Aureng- 

Zebe is too fortunate z Morad-Bakche en- 

tirely confideth in his promiſes, and in 

the oaths of fidelity they had ſworn to one 

T1 another upon the Alcoran, They went a- 
nh? way together, and went with the ſame 
to Dehli. pace towards Dehli. 
When they were come to Maturas, 

three or four ſmall days journey from A. 

gra, the friends of Morad-Bakche, who 
perceived ſomething, endeavour'd again 

to perſuade him, that he ſhould beware ; 
aſſuring him that Aureng-Zebe had evil de- 


ſigns, and that beyond all doubt ſome miſ- 
chief was upon the anvil z that they had 


notice of it from all parts, and that by no 

means, for that day at leaſt, he ſhould go 

to ſee him; that it would be much bet- 

ter to prevent the ſtroke the ſooneſt it 

might be; that he was only to forbear 

going to viſit him that day, excuſing him- 

ſelf with ſome indiſpoſition, But what- 

low 4*- ſoever could be faid to him, he believed 
reng Zebe hi k , d 

contrived nothing of it, his ears were ſtopped to 

to get all the good advice that was given him, 

clear of and as if he had been enchanted by the 

- ally friendſhip of Aureng-Zebe, he could not 

hold to go to him that very night, and 


 Morad- 
Bakche. 
| Vor, II. 


be conſidered no more than if they never 
Aureng-Zebe therefore having thus aſ- 


the Omrahs, took what ſums of money 
he thought fit out of the treaſury; and 


back. 


Tis notwithſtanding to be noted what 
I faid, that they were neceſſitated 'to do 


to ſtay at ſupper with him.” As ſoon as 


he was come, Aureng-Zebe, who expected 


him, and had already prepared all things 
with © Mirkan, and three or four of his 


moſt intimate captains, ' who not wanting 


in embracements, and in redoubling his 


courtſhip, civilities and ſubmiſſions, in ſo 


much as gently to paſs his ' handkerchief 
over his face, and to wipe 
and duſt, treating him ſtill with the title 
of king and majeſty. In the mean time, 
the table is ſerved, they ſup, the conver- 
ſation grows warm, they diſcourſe of vari- 
ous things as they uſe to do; and at laſt 
there is brought a huge bottle of excellent 
Chiras wine, and ſome other bottles. of 
Caboul wine, for a debavch. Then Au- 
reng-Zebe, as a grave ſerious man, and 
one that would appear a great Mahometan, 
and very regular, nimbly riſeth from table, 
and having with much kindneſs invited 
Morad- Bakche, who loved a glaſs of wine 
very well, and who reliſn'd the wine that 


was ſerved, ſcrupled not to drink of it 


to excels, In a word, he made himſelf 
drunk, and fell aſleep. 
thing that was wiſhed ; for preſently. ſome 
ſervants of his that were there, were com- 
manded away, under a pretence, to let 
him ſleep without making any noiſe; and 
then his zable and poynard were taken 
from about him: But Aureng-Zebe was not 
long, but came himſelf and waken'd him. 
He entered into the chamber, and roughly 
hit him with his foot, and when he be- 
gan to open a little his eyes, he made to 

im this ſhort and ſurprizing reprimand : 
What means this? (ſaid he) What ſhame 
and what ignominy is this, that ſuch a king 
as you are, ſhould have ſo little temper, as 
thus to make himſelf drunk! What will 
be ſaid both of you and me? Take this 
infamous man, this drunkard, tie him hand 
and foot, and throw him into that room to 
ſleep out his wine. No ſooner faid, but 
it was executed; notwithſtanding all his ap- 
peal and out- cry, five or fix perſons fall 
upon him, and fetter his hands and feet, 
Theſe things could not be done, but ſome 
of his men that were thereabout had news 
of it, they made ſome noiſe, and would 
enter forcibly z but Allah-Couly, one of his 
chief officers, and the maſter of his artil- 
lery, that had been gained long before, 
threatened them, and made them draw 
Without any delay, men were ſent 
through the whole army to calm this firſt 


commotion, which alſo might have proved 


dangerous; they made them believe it was 
nothing, they having been preſent; that 


Morad-Bakche was only drunk; that in 


that condition he had railed at every body, 


and Aureng-Zebe himſelf, in ſo much that 
there had been a neceſſity, ſeeing him drunk 
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off his ſweat” 


This was the 
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and furious, to him apart; that the 
next day they _ ſee him abroad, after 
he had digeſted his wine. In the mean 
time, the preſents walked about all night 
among the chief officers of the army, their 
pay was forthwith increaſed, they had 
great promiſes made them; and as there 
was none, that had long ſince had not ap- 
prehended ſome ſuch thing, ther was no 
great wonder to fee almoſt all things quiet- 
ed the next morning; ſo that the very next 
night this poor prince was ſhut up in a 
little cloſe houſe, ſuch an one as 1s wont 


do be placed on elephants to carry women, 
u and he was carried directly to Debli into 
made pri- Slimager, which is a little old fortreſs in 

ſoner. the midſt of the river. 
After that all was thus appeaſed, except 


His amy the eunuch Cbab- Iba, who cauſed diffi- 


- ſubmits to 


Aureng- culty enough, Aureng-Zebe received the 
Zehe, who whole army of Morad-Bakche into his ſer- 
Fre vice, and went after Dara, who marched 
9 1 apace towards Labor, with an intention 
well to fortify himſelf in that place, and 
thither to draw his friends. But Aureng- 
Zebe followed hin with ſo much ſpeed, 
that he had not time to do any great 
matter, finding himſelf neceſſitated to re- 
treat, and to take the way of Mullan, 
where alſo he could do nothing conſiderable, 
becauſe that Aureng-Zebe, notwithſtanding 
the great heat, marched night and day 
inſomuch, that to encourage all to make 
haſte, he ſometimes advanced, almoſt all 
alone, two or three leagues before the whole 
army, finding himſelf often obliged to drink 
ill water like others, to be content with a 
cruſt of dry bread, and to ſleep under a 
tree, ſtaying for his army in the midſt of 
the high-way, laying his head on his ſhield 
like a common 
himſelf conſtrained to abandon Multan al- 
fo, that he might avoid being near Aureng- 
Zebe, whom he was not able to encounter, 
Here tis that the ſtateſmen of this country 
have reaſoned very diverſly : For *tis ſaid, 
that if Dara, when he went out of Labor, 
had caſt himſelf into the kingdom of Ca- 
boul, as he was adviſed, he would there have 
found above ten thouſand warlike men, de- 
ſigned againſt the Augans, the Perfians and 
the Uſbecs, and for a guard to that coun- 
try, the governor whereof was Mobabet- 
Kan, one of the moſt potent and moſt an- 
tient of Indoſtan, and that had never been 
Aureng-Zebe's friend; that, © beſides, he 
would have been there at the gate of Per- 
fia and Uſbec ; that it was likely, that there 
being no want of money, all that Militia, 
and Mohabet- Kan himſelf, would have em- 
© braced his party, and that further he might 
have drawn aſſiſtance, not only from Uſbec, 
but alſo from. Perſia, as well as from Hou- 
mayon, whom the Perſſans had reſtored to 


oldier, So that Dara found 


ſelf handſomely of him, (for he wiſh'd 


his country againſt Zaber-Kan, king of the 
Patans, who had driven him thence, But 
Dara was too unfortunate to follow ſo good 
advice. Inſtead of that, he went towards 
Scimay, to caſt himſelf into the fortreſs of 
Tatabakar, that ſtrong and famous place, 
ſeated in the midſt of the river 85 
Aureng-Zebe ſeeing him take this way 

found it not fit to follow him further off, 
being extremely glad that he had not taken 
the way to Caboul. He contented himſelf 
to ſend after him ſeven or eight thouſand 
men, under the conduct of Mir. Baba, his 
foſter- brother, and turned back with the 
ſame expedition to the place whence he was 
come, much apprehending leſt any thing 
ſhould fall out about Agra; leſt ſome or o- 
ther of thoſe potent Raja's, as Feſſeigne, or 
Feſomſeigne, ſhould is; an attempt in his 
abſence, to free Chah-Zehan out of priſon ; 
or leſt Soliman Chekouh, together with the 
Raja of Serenaguer, ſhould deſcend from 
the hills ; or leſt alſo Sultan Sujah ſhould 
approach too near Agra, Behold a little 
accident, which one day befe] him, for 
too great precipitation, 


When he thus returned from Multan tO-The dan- 


wards Labor, and marched his ordinary 
ſwift pace, he ſaw the Raja Feſſeigne 
come againſt him, accompanied with four 


or five thouſand of his Ragipous, in a very quiver 
good equipage. Aureng-Zebe, who had himſelf 
lefe his army behind, and who alſo knew there- 


. from. 


that this Raja was very affectionate to C 
Jeban, was ſufficiently ſurprized, as may 
eaſily be imagined, fearing leſt this Raja 
ſhould make uſe of this occaſion, and do 
a maſter-piece of ſtate, by ſeizing on him, 
to draw Chab- Jehan, out of priſon, which 
at that time was very eafy to do, Nei- 
ther is it known, whether this Raja had 
not ſome ſuch deſign; for he had marched 
with extraordinary ſpeed, in ſo much that 
Aureng-Zebe had no news of it, believing 


him yet to be a Debli. But what may not 


reſolution and preſence of mind do? Au- 
reng-Zebe, without any alteration of his 
countenance, marched directly towards the 
Raja, and as far off as he could ſee him, 
maketh ſigns to him with his hands, im- 
porting that he ſhould make haſte to a 
nearer approach, crying out to him with a 
loud voice, Salamed Bached Rajagi, Sala- 
med Bached Babagi, treating him with the 
titles of Lord Raja and Lord Father. When 
the Raja was come to him, I expected you, 
ſaid he, with great impatience; the work 
is done, Dara is loſt, he is all alone; I 
have ſent Mir- baba after him, from whom 
he cannot eſcape: and for an exceſs of 
kindneſs to him, he took off his neck- 
lace of pearls, and put it about the neck 
of this Raja: And the ſooner to rid him- 


him 
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him far enough) go, faith he, with all the 

expedition you can to Labor, my army is 

ſomewhat tired; go quickly to attend me 

there; I apprehend that elſe ſomething ſini- 

ſter might fall out there; I make you gover- 

nor of that place, and put all things. into 

your hands, For the reſt, I am exceed- 

ingly obliged to you for what you have 

done with Soliman Chekoub : Where have 

you left Delil-Kan? I ſhall find my revenge 

of him. Make all poſſible diſpateh, Sa- 

lamed Bached, farewel. | | 

Dara being arrived at Tata-bakar, made 

Dara's at- governor of that place a very underſtand- 
tempts to | a 

recover ing, gallant, and generous eunuch, with a 

his loſſes. very good garriſon of Patans and Sayeds 3 

and for cannoneers, a good number of 

Pranguis, Portugals, Engliſh, French, and 

Germans, who had follow'd him out of 

great hopes he had given them, (for, if 

his affairs had proſpered, and he were be- 

come king, we muſt all have reſolved to 


be Omrabs, as many Franguis as we were.) 


He there left alſo the greateſt part of his 


Treaſure; he wanted as yet no gold nor 
filver z and ſtaying there but a very few 
days, he marched away with two or three 
thouſand men only, deſcending along the 
tiver Indus towards Scindy, and from thence 
croſſing with an incredible celerity all thoſe 
territories of the Raja Katche, he arrived 


in Guzaratte, and came to the gates of A. 


madevat. The father-in-law of Aureng- 

Zebe, called Chah-Navaze- Kan, was gover- 

nor there, with a very good garriſon, able 

to reſiſt, Yet notwithſtanding, whether 

it was that he was ſurprized, or that he 

wanted courage, (for although that he was 

of thoſe antient princes of Machate, yet he 

was no great ſoldier, though a man of a 

very obliging and civil converſation) he did 

not oppoſe Dara, but rather received him 

very honourably, and even managed him 

afterwards with ſo much dexterity, that 

Suffers Dara was fo ſimple as to truſt himſelf with 

hiuſclf to him, and to communicate to him his de- 

be Kcce lw gps 3 in ſo much that he ſhewed him the 

letters which he received from the Raja 

Fla and of many other of his 

riends, which prepared themſelves to come 

to him; although it proved too true, what 

every body told him, and his friends con- 

firmed by letters, that certainly this Chah- 
Navaze- Nan would betray him. 

Never was any man more ſurprized than 
Aureng-Zebe, when he heard that Dara was 
in Amadevat : For he well knew that he 
wanted no money, and that all his friends, 


and all the diſcontented party, which was 


numerous, would not fail to hetake them- 


ſelves by little and little to him: And on 


the other ſide, he found it not ſafe to go 
and find him out himſelf in that place, 


by removing himſelf fo far from Agra and 
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Cbab· Jeban, to go and embaraſs himſelf in 

all thoſe; countries of the R4ja's. Jeſſeigne, 
Feſſom/eigne, and others that are in thoſe 
provinces, Beſides he apprehended, leſt 
Sultan Sujab ſhould advance with a ſtrong 
army, which was already about #lebas, 

and leſt the Raja of Serenaguer ſhould de- 
ſcend from the hills with Soliman Chekouh : 

So that he was ſufficiently perplexed and 
troubled, not knowirig what way to turn. 

At lait he believed it beſt, to leave Dara 

for a time quiet where he was, and to go thi- {7-12 
ther where his preſence and army was (11. 7 
moſt neceſſary, which was towards Sultan attack 
Snjabh, who had already paſſed the river Satan Su- 
Ganges at Elabas. Jab. 


This Sultan Sujah was come to encam 


in a little village called Kagjoue, and ha 
conveniently ſeized himſelt of a great 
Talob, or reſerFitory of water, which is 
there in the way; and Aureng-Zebe came 
to place himſelf on the fide of a ſmall 
torrent, at the diſtance of a mile and an 
half from thence, on Agra's ſide. Be- 
tween both was a very fair campaign, 
very proper for a battle, Aureng-Zebe was 
no ſooner arrived, but being impatient to 


end this war, at break of day he went to 


face Sujah, leaving his baggage on the o- attack: 
ther ſide of the torrent. He fell upon him with. 
Syjah with an effort unimaginable. Emir. out ſue- 
Jemla, priſoner of Decan, and who arrived“ 
juſt on the day of the combat, fearing 
Dara no more, becauſe his family was 
more in ſafety, did there alſo lay out all 

his force, courage and dexterity. But ſee- 

ing that Sultan Swah had well fortified 
himſelf, and was accompanied with a - 
very good artillery, advantageouſly placed, 

it was not potſible for Aureng-Zebe to force 

him, nor to make him retreat from thence, 

ſo as to make him loſe thoſe waters, On 

the contrary, he was obliged himſelf to 

draw back ſeveral times, ſo vigorouſly 

was he repulſed, in ſo much that he found 
himſelf in great perplexity, Sultan Sujab 

not being willing to advance too far into 

the campaign, nor to remove from that 
advantageous place where he was, 


. tending only to defend himſelf ; which 


was very prudently done. For he fore- 


ſaw, that Aureng-Zebe could not ſtay there 


long, and that in that hot ſeaſon he would 
be abſolutely obliged to turn back towards 
the torrent for the water; and that, when 
he ſhould do ſo, he would fall upon his 


rear, Aureng-Zebe alſo foreſaw well enough 


the ſame thing, and that was the reaſon 

why he was ſo forward and preſſing; but 

behotd another more troubleſome accident, 

In this very time he receiveth intelli- His dar- 

gence, that the Raja Feſſomſeigne, who in ger. 
appearance had accommodated himſelf with 
him, was fallen upon his rear, and plun- 
- 'dared 
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detred his baggage and / treaſure, © This 
news aſtoni him much, and the more, 
becauſe he perceived that his army which 
had heard of it was thereby frighted, and 
fallen into diſorder, - Yet he loſes not his 
judgment for all this; and being well a- 
ware, that to turn back was to hazard all, 
he reſolved, as in the battle of Dara, to 
bear up the beſt he could, and to expect 
with a ſteady foot all events, In the mean 
time, the diſorder grew worſe and worle 
in his army: Sujah, who was reſolved to 
profit of the occaſion, taketh his time, and 
preſſeth him vigorouſly. He that led Au- 
reng-Zebe's elephant is killed with the 
ſhot of an arrow); he leads the beaſt as 
well as he can himſelf, till another could 
be had in that leader's place, Arrows rain 
upon him; he returns many himſelf, his 
elephant begins to be frighted, and to go 
back. Behold him now in great extre- 
mity, and brought to that point, that one 
foot of his was out of the ſeat, as if he 
meant to caſt himſelf to the ground ; and 
no man knows what in that trouble he 
had not done, if Emir Femla, being nigh, 
and performing, like a great man as he 
was, beyond imagination, called to him, 


in holding up his hand, Decan-kou, Decan- 


How re- 
covered. 


cou, where is Decan ? This ſeems to have 
been the greateſt extremity, to which Au- 
reng-Zebe could be reduced, One would have 
ſaid, *twas now and here that fortune had 
abandon'd him, and there is almoſt no 
appearance of a poſſibility to eſcape, But 
his good fortune is ſtronger than all that: 
Sultan Sujah muſt be routed, and take 
flight, like Dara, to ſave his life : Aureng- 
Zebe muſt remain victorious, carry away 
the bell, and be king of the [ndies. 

We are to remember the battle of Sa- 
monguer, and that, in appearance, ſlight 
accident which ruined Dara: Tis the ſame 
over-{ight, or rather the ſame treaſon, 
which is now deſtroying Sultan Sujab. 
One of his chief captains, Allab-verdi- Kan, 
who, as ſome ſay, had been gained, uſeth 
the fame artifice that Calil-ullah-Kan had 
employed towards Dara ; though there 
were ſome who believed, that there was 
no malice in the caſe, and that ic was a 
mere piece of flattery, For ſceing that 
the whole army of Aureng-Zebe was in diſ- 
order, he ran towards Sultan Sujah, telling 
him the ſame thing, that Calil.ullab- Kan 


did to Dara, and begging of him with 


folded hands, that he would ſtay no longer 
in ſo great danger upon his elephant. Come 
down, ſaid he, in the name of God, mount 
on horſe-back, God hath made you ſove- 
reign of the Indies, let us purſue thoſe fu- 
gitives, let not Aureng-Zebe eſcape us. 


But not to ſtay long from declaring the 
ſtrange fortune of Aureng-Zebe, and the 
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incredible conjuncture that recovers his de- 
ſperate condition; Sullan Sujab, not more 
conſiderate than Dara, commits the ſame 
fault; and he was no ſooner come down 
from his elephant, but his army ſeeing 
him no more, was ſtruck with a terror, be- 
lieving there was treaſon, and that he was 
either taken or ſlain, Whereupon they 
diſbanded without any more ado, as Dara's 
army did in the battle of Samonguer ; and 
the defeat was ſo great, that the Sultan 
_ fortunate in that he could ſave him- 
elf. 


 Feſſomſeigne hearing this unexpected news, 


and perceiving it was not very ſafe for 
him to tarry there, contented himſelf with 
the ſpoil he had got, and with all diligence 
marched ſtreight to Agra, thence to paſs 
to his country. The noiſe was already in 
Ara, that Aureng-Zebe had loſt the battle, 
that he was taken, together with Emir- 
Jemla, and that Sultan Sujah brought them 
both priſoners. Inſomuch that Chah-heft- 
Kan, who was governor of the town, and 
uncle to Aureng-Zebe, ſeeing Jeſſomſeigne, 
whoſe treachery he had heard of, at the 
gates, and deſpairing of his life, had taken 
into his hand a cup of poiſon to make 
himſelf away, and had, as they fay, in 
very deed ſwallowed it, if his women had 
not fallen upon him and hindered him : 
So that *tis thought, if Teſſomſeigne had 
had the wit and courage to ſtay longer in 
Agra, if he had threatned boldly, and pro- 
miſed and acted vigorouſly for the freedom 
of Chah-Fehan, he might have drawn him 
out of priſon; ſo much the more eaſily, 
becauſe all Agra was for two whole days 
in that belief, that Aureng-Zebe was over- 
come. But Jeſſomſeigne, who knew how 
all things went, and who durſt not long 
ſtay there, nor attempt any thing, did no- 
thing but paſs, returning with all ſpeed 
homewards. | 


Aureng-Zebe, who apprehended miſchief His poli- 


from Agra, and feared leſt Feſſomſcigne cy. 
ſhould undertake ſomething for Chah-Fe- 
han, was not long in the purſuit after Sul- 
tan Sujah; he turned ſhort for Agra with 
his whole army, where he ſtaid a good 
while, giving order for all things. Mean 
time he received intelligence, that Sultan 
Sujah had not loſt many men in his being 


_ routed, for want of farther purſuit ; that 


alſo from the lands of the Raja's, which 


are in thoſe quarters, on the right and left 


of Ganges, he raiſed great forces, upon the 
ſcore of the reputation he had of being 
very rich, and very liberal, and that he 
fortified himſelf in Elabas, that important 
and famous paſſage of Ganges, which with 
its fortreſs is the firſt in- let into Bengal. 
And then he conſidered alſo, that he had 
about him two perſons, which indeed were 

2 | very 


Conquers. 


% 


very capable to ſerve him, Sultan Mahmoud 
his eldeſt ſon, and Emir-Jemia; but he well 
knew, that thoſe who have done good ſer- 
vice to their prince, grow. often inſolent, 
in the belief that all is due to them, and 
that they cannot be recompenced enough. 
He perceived already, that the former of 


them began very much to emancipate him- 


ſelf, and that eyery day' he became more 
arrogant, for having ſeized on the fortreſs 
of 
all the deſigns which Chab- Jeban could 
have formed, and as to the latter, he knew 
indeed the force of his underſtanding, his 
conduct, and valour; but that was the 
very thing which made him apprehend 
him the more: For knowing that he was 


very rich, that his reputation was great, 


that he paſſed for the firſt mover in at- 
fairs, and for the ableſt man in all the In- 
dies, he doubted not, but that after the 
example of Sultan Mahmoud, he entertained 
himſelf with big hopes. All this certainly 
would have been able to perplex an ordi- 
nary ſpirit, but Aureng-Zebe found a reme- 
dy to all. He knew to remove them both 


with ſo much prudence, and even with fo 
much handſomneſs, that neither of them 


found any cauſe to complain of it. He ſent 
them both againſt Sultan Sujab with a puiſ- 
ſant army, letting Emir ſecretly know, 
that the government of Bengal, which is 
the beſt quarter of Indoſtan, was deſigned 
for him, to hold it during his life, and for 
his ſon after his deceaſe; and that thereby 


he would begin to expreſs to him his ac- 


Sends his 
ſon and 
Emir 
againſt 
Sultan Sus 
jah. 


Eknowledgments for the great ſervices he 


had done him; and that therefore it be- 
longed only to him to defeat Stjab; and 
that as ſoon as he ſhould have compaſſed 
it, he would make him Mir-ul Omrabs, 
whichis the firſt and the ' moſt honourable 
place of Indoſtan, and no leſs than the prince 
of the Omrahs. © by 

To Sultan Mahmoud," his ſon, he ſaid 
only theſe few words: Remember that 
thou art the eldeſt of my children, that 
*tis for thy ſelf that thou goeſt forth to 
fight; that thou haſt done much, but yet 
nothing, if thou overcomeſt not Sujah, 
who is our greateſt and powerfuleſt ene- 
my ; I hope, God affiſting me, to be ſoon 
maſter of the reſt, * 2 

With theſe words he diſmiſſed them 
both, with ordinary honours, that is, with 


rich veſts, ſome horſes and elephants gal- 


lantly harneſſed, making in the mean time 
Emir-Femla to conſent, that his only ſon, 
Mahmet= Emir-Kan, ſhould ſtay with him 
for a good education, or rather for a pledge 
of his fidelity ; and Sultan Mabmoud, that 


his wife ſhould: remain in Agra (which was 


the daughter of the above-mentioned king 
Vol. II. i 8 rf 4+ BR 


Agra, and by that means had broken 
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of Collonda) as too troubleſome a thing in 
an army, and in ſuch an expedition. 


Sulian Sujab, who was always in the ap- Sultan Su- 
prehenſion, leſt the Rajas of the lower“ 
Bengal, which he had ill treated, ſhould Ie news 


be raiſed againſt him, and who feared no- thereof. 


thing more than to have to do with Emir- 
Jemla, had no ſooner received this news, 
but apprehending that the paſſage: to Ben- 


gal would be obſtructed, and that Emir 


would paſs in ſome other place of the river 
Ganges, either lower or higher than Elabas, 
raiſed his camp, and went' down to Benares 
and Patna, whence he betook himſelf to 
Mogiere, a (mall town ſeated upon the 
Ganges, a place commonly called the key 
of the kingdom of Benga/, being a kind 
of ſtreight between the mountains and the 


I have ſeen, paſſing that way ſome years 
after, from the town and river unto the 
mountain, being well reſolved there to at- 
tend Emir-Femla, and to diſpute that paſ- 
lage with him. But he was ſufficiently 
aſtoniſhed, when he was told that the troops 


of Emir, which ſlowly deſcended along the 
river Ganges, were certainly for nothing 


but to amuſe him ; that himſelf was nor 


there; that he had gained the Raja's of 


thoſe mountains which are on the right- 


hand of the river; and that he and Sultan 


Mahmoud marched apace over their lands 


with all the flower of the army, drawing 


ſtrait to Rage-Meballe to intercept him : 
So that he was conſtrained to quit, as ſoon 
as he could, his fortifications ; yet notwith- 
ſtanding he made ſo much haſte, that tho? 
he was obliged to follow thoſe windings 
which the river Ganges on that ſide maketh 
toward the left hand, he prevented Emir 
by ſome days, and arrived firſt at 'Rage- 
Meballe, where he had time to fortify him- 
ſelf ; becauſe Emir having heard this news, 
took his march to the left-hand towards 
Ganges, through very ill ways, there to ex- 
pect his troops, which came down with the 
body of the artillery and the baggage along 
the river. As ſoon as all was come, he 
went to attack Sullan Sujab, who defended 
himſelf very well for five or ſix days; but 
ſering that the artillery of Emir, which 
played inceſſantly, ruined all his fortifications 
which were made but of ſandy earth and 
faggots, and that he could not but with 


much difficulty make reſiſtance in that 


- 


lace, beſides that the ſeaſon of the rain 
gan, he retired himſelf, at the favour: of 


the night, leaving behind two great pieces Retires. 


of cannon. Emir durſt not follow him in 
the night for fear of ſome ambulh, putting 
fr & Vþ Soha bes 


129 


ah per- 
lexed at 


woods, which are not far from thence. He 3 


thought fit to ſtay in that place, and there and waits 
to fortify himſelf; and for greater ſafety, their com 
he cauſed a great trench to be made, Which 


quarrel above-mentioned 
e aſpired perhaps to greater things than at 
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off the purſuit till the next morning: But 
Sujab had the good luck, that at the break 
of day there began to fall a rain, which laſted 
above three days; ſo that Emir could not 
only not ſtir out of Rage- Meballe, but faw 
himſelf obliged to paſs the winter there, 
by reaſon of the exceſſive rains in that coun- 
try, which render the ways troubleſome for 
more than four months, viz. July, Auguſt, 
September and Ofober, that the armies 
cannot poſſibly march. And hereby Suan 
Sij ab had the means to retire himſelf, and 
to chuſe what place he would, having time 
enough to fortify his army, and to fend 
out of the inferior Bengal for * 3 

of cannon, and a good number o 
| gueze that wereretired thither becauſe of the 
great fertility of the country : For he much 
courted all thoſe Portugal fathers, Miſſio- 
naries, that are in that province, promiſing 
them no leſs than that he would make them 
all rich, and build churches for them where- 
ſocver they would. And they were indeed 
capable to ſerve him, it being certain, that 
in the kingdom of Bengal, there are to be 
found no fes than eight or nine thouſand 
families of Franguize, Portuguexe, and theſe 
either natives or meſticks. | 

But Sultan Mahmoud, who for the reaſon 
was grown fierce, and 


that time he ought, did pretend to com- 
mand the army abſolutely, and that Emir- 
Zemla ſhould follow his orders, letting alſo 
from time to time fall infolent words in re- 
ference to his father Aureng-Zebe, as if he 
were obliged to him for the crown, and ut- 
tering expreſſions of contempt againſt Emir- 
Jemia; which cauſed great coldneſs betwixt 
them two, which laſted a pretty while, 
until Sultan Mahmoud underſtood that his 
father was very much diſſatisfied with his 
conduct: And apprehending leſt Emir had 
order to ſcize on his perſon, he went away 
to Sultan Sujah, accompanied with a very 
ſmall] number, and to him he made great 
promiſes, and ſwore fidelity, But Stab, 
who feared Aureng-Zebe and Emir-Jemla's 


orttts 


who was glad enough, that whatever the 
event were, he might have a ſpecious pre- 
tence to put him ina place of ſurety. How- 
ever it be, he afterwads ſhewed himſelf 
much diſſatisfied with him, and wrote to 
him a ſevere letter, in which he enjoined 
him to return to Debhli, but giving order in 
the mean time that he ſhould, not come ſo 
far ; For he no ſooner had paſſed the river 
Ganges, but he met with troops that ſto 
him, and 
as was done to Morad-Bakche) and car- 
ried him to Goualeor, whence tis thought 
he will never be ſet at liberty; Aureng- 
Zebe by this means freeing himſelf from 
great perplexity ; who then alſo let his ſe- 
cond fon, Sultan- Mazum, know, that the 
puns of reigning is ſo delicate a thing, that 
ings muſt be jealous even of their own 
ſhadow z adding, that if he be not diſcreet, 
the like may befal him which had befallen 
his brother, and that he ought to think 
Aureng-Zebe was not a man that would 
ſuffer that to be done to himſelf, what 
Chah: Jehan did to his father Fehan-Guyre, 
and what he had alſo lately ſeen done to 
Chakh-Feban, 

And indeed we may on this occaſion ſay, 
that if this ſon continue to behave himſelf 
as he hath done hitherto, Aureng-Zebe will 
have no cauſe to ſuſpect him, and to be 
diſſatisfied with him: For no ſlave can be 
more tractable, and Aureng-Zebe himſelf 
never appeared more careleſs of greatneſs, 
nor more given to deyotion than he: Yer 
I have known men of parts who believed, 
that he is not ſo in good earneſt, but by 
ſuperlative policy and craft, like that of his 
father, which we may have the proof of in 
time, 

Whilſt all theſe things were thus tran- 
ſacted in Bengal, and that Sultan Sujab re- 
ſiſted, the beſt he could, the forces of Emir- 
Jemla, paſſing now on one ſide of the ri- 
ver Ganges, of a channel, or ſome other 
river, (tor that county is full of them) then 
on the other; Aureng-Zebe kept himſelf 


put him up in a ſmall chair, Is ſeized 


about Agra, going to and fro, and at length, ,,,.,.. 
after he ha al ſent Marad-Bakchs to "ox dg 
Goualeor, he came to Debli, where in good comes to 
earneſt he took upon him publickly to act 1 | 


the king, giving order for all affairs of the king. 


ſnares, could not truſt him, having always 
an eye upon his actions, without giving 
him any conſiderable command ; which he 


lo diſguſted, that ſome months after, not 
knowing what would become of him, he 
left Sultan Sujah, and returned to Emir, 
who received him well enough, aſſuring 
him, that he would write in his behalf to 
Aureng-Zebe, and do his utmoſt to make 
bim forget that fault. | 
I think fit here to take notice, by the 


kingdom, and eſpecially thinking on means 
to catch Dara, and to get him out of Gu- 
zaraite, which was a very hard thing, for 


the reaſons already mentioned, But the 


great good fortune, and the ſingular dexte- 
rity of Aureng-Zebe ſoon drew him thence; 
which now follows next to be related. 


 Fefſomſeigne, who had retired himſelf to _ * 
his country, and made the beſt of what he perſuaded | 
had taken in the battle of Kadioue, raiſed to leave 

a ſtrong army, and wrote to Dara, that he Amadroas 


ſhould come to Ara as ſoon as he could, 
and 


bye, of what many have told me, viz. 

hat this eſcape of Sultan Mahmoud was 
altogether made by the artifices of Aureng- 
Zebe, who cared not much to hazard this 
lon of his to try to deſtroy Stab, and 
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and that he would join with bis forces. 
Dara, who had by this tune ſet on foot a 


retty numerous army (though it conſiſted, 


or the moſt part, but of gathered people) 
and who hoped, that approaching to Ara, 


many of his old friends, ſeeing him with 


Feſſamſeigne, would not fail to join with him 
alſo, immediately leaveth Amadevad, and 
marcheth with great ſpeed to Aſmire, ſe- 
ven or eight days journey from Agra. But 
Jaſſomſeigne kept not his word with him: 
The Raja Feſſeigue interpoſed to make his 
peace with Aureng-Zebe, and to faſten hnn 
to his party, or at leaſt to hinder his de- 
ſign, which was capable to ruin himſelf, 
and to make all the Rajas riſe z and wrote 
to him ſeveral letters, giving him to un- 
derffand the great danger he went to ex- 
poſe himſelf to, by eſpouſing a party in 
that extremity, as that of Dara's was; that 
he ſhould well conſider what he was going 
to do; that he went about wholly to de- 
ſtroy himſelf, and all his whole family; 
that Aureng-Zebe would never forgive him; 
that he was a Raja as himſelf; that he 
ſhould think on ſparing the blood of the 
Ragipous; that if he thought to draw the 
Rajas to his party, he would find thoſe that 
would hinder him from it. In a word, 
that it was a buſineſs which concerned all 
the gentry of Indaſtan, and expoſed them 
to danger, if way were given to kindle a 
fire, which would not be extinguiſhed. at 


| progeny, And laſtly, if he would leave 


rato himſelf, Aureng-Zebe would for- 
get all that had paſſed, and preſent him 


with all he had taken, and give him that 


I; drawn 


into great 


ſtraits. 


His reſo- 
lution. 


very inſtant the government of Guzaralte, 
which would be very convenient for him, 
that country being near his lands; that he 
could be there in liberty and ſafety, and as 
long as he pleaſed, and that himſelf would 
be caution for all. In a word, this Raja 
acted his part ſo well, that he made 7e/- 
fomſeigne return to his land, whilſt Aureng- 
Zebe approached with his whole army to 
Ajmire, and encamped in the ſight of that 
SY bod: Sgt een 
And now what could this poor prince 
Dara do? He ſeeth bimſelf abandoned 
and fruſtrated of his hopes. He conſiders, 
that to turn back ſafe to Amadeuad w 
impoſſible, in regard that it was a marc 
of thirty and five days; that it was in the 
heart of ſummer; that water would fail 
him; that they were all the lands of Rajas, 
friends or allies of Jeſſeigne or Feſſomſeigne 3 
that the army of Aureng-Zebe,' which was 
not haraſſed like his, would not fail to 
follow him, *Tis as good, faith he, to pe- 
riſh here; and although the match 17 al- 
together unequal, let us venture all, and 
give battle once more, But alas! what does 
e mean to do? He is not only abandoned 


by all, but he hath yer with him Chab- 


Navaze-Kan, whom he'truſts, and who be- 
trays” him, and diſcovers all his deſigns to 
Aureng-Zebe. Tis true, that Chab-Navaze- 
Kan was puniſhed for his perfidiouſneſs, 
and killed in the battle; whether it was by 
the hands of Dara himſelf, as many told 
me, or (which is more probable) by ſome 
of Aureng-Zebe's army, who being ſecret 


partiſans of Dara, ſound means to get to 
him and diſpatch him, fearing leſt he ſhoul& 


diſcover them, and have ſome knowledge 
of the letters they had written to Dara. 
But what did it benefit him at that time 
that Chah-Navaze- Kan was dead? Dare 
ſhould have ſooner followed the advice of 
his friends, and never have confided in 
him. LEE W 


The fight began between nine and ten Fights 
of the clock in the morning: Dara's ar- and is be- 
tillery, which was very well placed on a lit- trayed. 


tle eminency, was loud enough; but, as 
was ſaid, moſt of the pieces without bul- 
lets, ſo was he betray'd by all. *Tis need- 
leſs to relate the other particulars of this 
battle ; it was properly not a battle, but a 
rout, I ſhallonly ſay, that hardly the on- 
ſet was begun, but Feſſeigne was near and 
in ſight of Dara, to whom he ſent word, 
that he ſhould fly preſently, unleſs he would 
be taken. So' that this poor prince, being 


altogether ſurpriſed, was conſtrained to run Runs 
away inſtantly, and with ſo much diſorder 


and precipitation, that he had not leiſure 
to put up his baggage. It was no ſmall 
matter, that was able to get away with his 
wife, and the reſt of his family. And *tis 
certain, that if the Raja Jeſſeigne would 
have done what he could, he could never 
have eſcaped ; but he always had a re- 
ſpect to the royal family; or rather, he 
was too crafty and politick, and had too 
t forecaſt to venture to lay hands on a 
prince of the blood, WF 1 229, S037 Jeb 
This unfortunate prince, deſerted by al- 
moſt all, and finding himſelf accompanied 
but of two thouſand men at moſt, was 
forced in the hotteſt of ſummer to croſs, 
without tents or baggage, all thoſe coun- 
tries of the Rgjas, that are almoſt from 4A, 
mire, to Amadevad, Mean time the Kaul. 
lis, which are the country people, and the 


worſt of all the Indies, and the greateſt rob- 


bers, followhim night and day, rifle and kill 
his ſoldiers, with ſo much cruelty that no man 
could ſtay two hundred pacesbehind thebody 
but he was preſently ſtripped naked, or 
butchered upon the leaſt reſiſtance; Yer 
notwithſtanding, Dara made ſhift to get 


2 


near Amadevad, when he hoped that the Arrives # 
next day, or ſoon after, he ſhould enter Amadeu 


into the town to refreſh himſelf, and to 
try once more to gather again ſome forces: 
But all things fall out contrary to van- 
quiſhed and unfortunate men. bY 

I | e 
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The governor, whom he had left in the 
caſtle of Amade vad, had already received 
both menacing and promiſing letters from 
Aureng-Zebe, which made him loſe cou- 


other game to play, though even that ſeem- 
ed in a manner impoſſibſe, conſidering the 
ſmall number of people left him, and the 
great ſandy deſarts to be waded through 


in the hotteſt ſeaſon; moſt of them with- 

out Water fit to drink. And indeed moſt 

of thoſe that follow!d him, and even di- 

vers of his women, did- there periſh, ei- 

ther of drought, or the unwholſome wa- 

ters, or the tireſome ways and ill food, or 
laſtly, becauſe ſtripped by the Koulis a- 
bove-mentioned. Yet notwichſtanding all 1 
this, Dara made hard ſhift to get to the Reja Kar: 
Raja Katche; unhappy even herein, that 4% 
he 8 not himſelf in this march. 

» This Raja at firſt gave him a ver 

good reception, even ſo far as to promiſe 


I: denied rage, and incline, to that ſide; inſomuch 
entrance. that he wrote to Dara, forbidding him 
; Th to come nearer, if he did, he would find 
+. ro. the gates ſhut, and all in arms. 
tuned ns Three days before I met this unhappy 
phyſician prince, by a ſtrange accident, when he 0- 
W bliged me to follow, him z having no phy- 
ſician about him; and the night before 

that he received this news from the go- 

vernor of Amadevad, he did me the fa- 

vour to make me come into the Karavan- 

Serrak where he was, fearing leſt the Koul- 

lis ſhould aſſaſſinate me: And (what 1s 


hard enough to believe in Indeſtan, where 
the grandees eſpecially are ſo jealous of 
their wives) I was ſo near to the wife of 


this prince, that the cords of the Kanates, 


or wind-ſcreen, which encloſed them (for 


him aſſiſtance with all his forces, provided 
he would give his daughter in marria 


to his ſon, But Jeſeigne ſoon wrought 


as much with this Raja, as he had done 
with Jeſſomſeigne. So that Dara one da 


ſeeing the kindneſs of this barbarian cool- 
ed upon a ſudden, and that conſequently | 
his perſon was in danger there, he betakes why he 
himſelf to the purſuic of his expedition left him. 
to Tatabakar. © | 
To relate how I got away from thoſe 

robbers, the Koll, in wh manner N yr 
moved them to compaſſion, how 1 ſaved cape from 
the beſt part of my ſmall treaſure, how the rob- 
we became good friends by the means of 


they had not ſo much as a poor tent) 
were faſtencd to the wheels of my cha- 
riot. I relate th.s circumſtance by the by 
only, to ſhew the extremity Dara was re- 
duced to, (041344, 
When theſe women heard this ſad news, 
The grief (which was at the break of day, as ] well 
— confu- remember) they broke out upon a ſudden 
Dara'sat. into ſuch ſtrange cries and Jamentations, 
tendants, that they forced tears from one's eyes. 
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and flight, 


And now behold. all was in an unexpreſ- 
ſible confuſion; Every one looks upon 
his neighbour, and no-body knows what 
to do, or what will become of him. Soon 
after we ſaw Dara come forth, half dead, 
now. ſpeaking to one, then to another, 
even to the meaneſt ſoldiers. He ſeeth 
all aſtoniſhed, and ready to abandon him. 
What council? whither can he go? He 
muſt” be gone inſtantly. You may judge 
of the extremity he muſt needs be in, by 
this ſmall accident I am» going to mention. 
Of three great oxen of Guxaratte, which 


I had for my chariot, one died the night 


before, another was dying, and the third 
was tired out (for we had been forced to 
march for three days together, almoſt 
night and day, in an intollerable heat and 
duſt :) Whatever Dara could ſay or com- 
mand, whether he alledged it was for 


himſelf, or for one of his women that 


was hurt in the leg, or for me, he could 
not poſſibly procure for me, whether ox, 
or camel, or horſe: So that he was oblig- 
ed, to my good fortune, to leave me 
there. I ſaw him march away, and that 
with tears in his eyes, accompanied with 
four ot five hundred cavalries at moſt, and 


with two elephants, that were ſaid to be 
laden with gold and ſilver 3 and I heard 
them ſay, that they were to take their 
he had no 
I 


march towards Tatabakar ; for 


journey I met from time to time, on the 


kar, the war continues in Bengal, and 


lour of ' Emir-Femla, I 
Soliman Chekouk ſo near (for from Agra 


my profeſſion of phyſic, my ſervants (per- 
plexed as well as myſelf) ſwearing that I 
was the greateſt phyſician of the world, 
and that the people of Dara, at their go- 
ing away, had ill-treated me, and taken 
me from all my beſt things: How, after 
having kept me with them ſeven or eight 
days, they had ſo much kindneſs and ge- 
neroſity, as to lend me an ox, and to con- 
duct me ſo far, that I was in ſight of A.- 
madevad : And laſtly, how from thence af- 
ter ſome days I returned to Debli, having 
lighted on an occaſion to go with a cer- 
tain Omrah, paſſing thither z in which 


way, with carcaſſes of men, elephants, 
oxen, horſes and camels, the remainder 
of that unfortunate army of Dara, Theſe 
are things, I ſay, I muſt not inſiſt upon 
to deſcribe | 


them. 
Whilſt Dara advanced towards Tataba- 


much longer than was believed, Sullan 
Sujah putting forth his utmoſt, and play- 
ing his laſt game againſt Emir-Jemla: 
Yet this did not much trouble Hureng- 
Zebe, who knew *twas a great way be- 
tween Bengal and Agra, and was ſuffici- 
ently convinced of the 217 1 and va- 
at which diſqui- 
eted him much more was, that he ſaw 
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. to the mountains cis but eight days jobr- 
ney) whom he could not maſter, and who 


perpetually allarm*d him by the rumors 
that went continually about, as if he were 
coming down the mountains with the Ra- 
ja, Tis certainly very hard to draw him 
thence: But behold how he manages the 


Q 


matter to compaſs ir. 


Aureng- 
ZLebe's po- 
licy to 
gain Soli- 
man Chi- 


houh. 


Dara ar- 
rives at 

| 7. ataba-= 
kar, 


. He maketh the Raja N one 
letter after 3 to the gy 
ver, promiſing him very great things, 1 
he a Fo ales 2 Chekoub to 
him, and menacing war at the ſame time, 
if he ſhould obſtinately keep him. The 
Raja anſwers, that he would rather loſe 
his eſtate, than do ſo unworthy an action. 
and Aureng-Zebe, ſeeing his reſolution, 
taketh the field, and marcheth directly to 
the foot of the hills, and with an infi- 
nite number of pike-men cauſeth the rocks 
to be cut, and the paſſage to widened, 
But the Raja laughs at all that; neither 
hath he more cauſe to fear on that ſide. 
Aureng-Zebe may cut long enough, they 
are mountains inacceſſible to an army, and 
ftones would be ſufficient to ſtop the for- 
ces of four Indoſtans ; ſo that he was con- 
{trained to turn back again. ' | 

Dara in the mean time approacheth to 
the fortreſs of Tatabakar, and when he 
was but two or three days journey off, he 


received the news, that Mir- baba, who. 


had long held it beſieged, had at length 


reduced it to extremity : As I afterwards _ 


learned of our French, and other Franguis 


that were there, a pound of rice and meat 
having coſt there above a crown, and fo 
of other victuals in proportion: Yet the 
governor held out; made fallies, which 
extremely incommoded the enemy; and 
ſhewed all poſſible prudence, courage and 
fidelity ; deriding the endeavours of the 
general, Mir-baba, and all the menaces 
and promiſes of Aureng-Zebe, | 

And this alſo I learned afterwards of 
my country-men, the French, and of all 
thoſe other Franguis that were with him; 
who added, that when he heard that Dara 
was not far off, he redoubled his liberali- 


' tics, and knew ſo well to gain the hearts 


of all his ſoldiers, and to encourage them 
to do bravely, that there was not one of 


them, that was not reſolved to ſally out 


upon the enemy, and to hazard all to raiſe 


the ſeige, and to make Dara enter; and 


that he alſo knew ſo well to caſt fear and 


terror into the camp of Mir haba, by 


ſending ſpies about _ cunningly to aſſure, 
that they had ſeen Dara approach” with 


great reſolution, and very good forces; 


that if he had come, as was believed he 


would do every moinent, the army of the 
J 


enemy was for diſbanding upon his appear- 


ance, and even in part to go over to him. 
Vol. II. 


ſible, he did deliberate. to paſs the river 


aja of Serena- 


 Perfian nor the Magol. But his wife did 


and that going from thence, and gaining 


” 


But he is ſtill too unfortunate; to under- 
take any thing proſperouſiy. Believing 
therefore, that to raiſe the ſiege with ſuch, 
an handful of men as he had was impol- 


Indus, and to endeavour to get into Pera; 
although that alſo would have had mighty 
difficulties and inconveniences, by reaſon of 
the deſarts, and the ſmall quantity of good 
waters in thoſe parts belides, that upon 
thoſe frontiers there are but mean Reja's 
and Patans, who: acknowledge neither the 


very much diſſuade him from it, for this. 
weak reaſon, that he muſt, if he did fo, 
expect to ſee his wife and daughter ſlaves 
of the king of Perfa; that that was a thing 
altogether unworthy of the grandeur of 
his family, and it was better to die, than 
to undergo this infamy. e 

Dara, being in great perplexity, re- 
membered, that there was thereahout a 
certain Palan, powerful enough, called 
Gion-Kan, whoſe life he had formerly ſav- 
ed twice, when Chab. Jehan had command- 
ed he ſhould be caſt under the feet of an 
elephant, for having rebelled divers times: 
He refolved to go to him, hoping that he 
could give him ſufficient ſuccours to raiſe 
the ſiege of Talabatar; making account, 
that thence he would take his treaſure, 


Kandahar, he could caſt himſelf into the 

* of Caboul, having great hopes of 

Mobabel- Kun, who was governor of it, be- 
cauſe he was both potent and valiant, 
well beloved of his country, and had ob- 
tained this government by his ( Dara's) fa- 
vour, But his grand- child, Sepe-Chekouh, 
yet but very young, ſeeing his deſign, caſt 
himſelf at his feet, intreating him for 
God's ſake, not to enter into the country 

of that Paran, His wife and daughter 

did the ſame, remonſtrating to him, that 

he was a robber, a revolted governor, that 

he would infallibly betray him; that he 

ought not to ſtand upon raiſing of the 

ſiege, but rather endeavour to gain Ca- 

bou!, that the thing was not impoſſible, 

foraſmuch as Mir- haba was not like to quit 

the ſiege to follow him, and to hinder him 

from getting thither. Ts deafto 
Dara, being carried head. long by the all advice, 

force of his unhappy deſtiny, rejected this ud puts 


himſelf in- 


council, and would hearken to nothing of to the 
what was propoſed to him, ſaying, as Was hands of 
true, that the march would be very diffi- Gion- Ras. 
cult, and very dangerous; and maintain- 

ing always, that Gion Kan would not be ſo 


mean, as to betray him, after all the good 


he had done him. He departed, notwith- 


ſtanding all that could be ſaid to him, and 
went to prove, at the price of his life, that 


no truſt is to be given to a wicked man. 
2 M | This 
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134 
This robber, who at firſt believed that 

he had numerous troops following him, 

gave him the faireſt reception that could 


, and entertained him with very great 


kindneſs and civility in appearance, plac- 


ing his ſoldiets here and there among his 
ſubjects, with a ſtrict order to treat them 
well and to give them what refreſhments 
the country afforded : But when he found 


that he had not above two or three hun- 


dred men in all, he quickly ſhew'd what 
he was. 
not received ſome letters from Aureng- 
Zebe, or whether his avarice had not been 
tempted by ſome mules faid to be laden 
with gold ; which was all that could be 
ſaved hitherto, as well from the hands of 
robbers, as of thoſe that conveyed it. 
Whatever it be, on a certain morning, 
when no-body looked for any ſuch thing, 
all being taken up with the care of re- 
freſhing themſelves, and believing all to be 
ſafe ; behold this traitor, who had be ſtir- 
red himſelf all night to get armed men 
from all parts, fell upon Dara and Sepe- 
Chekoub, Filled ſome of their men that 
ſtood up to defend themſelves; forgot not 
Is ſeized 
upon. all the jewels of the women; made Dara 
to be tied faſt upon an elephant, com- 
manding the executioner to ſit behind, 
and to cut off his head upon the leaſt ſign 
| given, in caſe he ſhould be ſeen to reſiſt, 
Delivered or that any one ſhould attempt to deliver 
345 % him. And in this ſtrange poſture he was 
reng Ales carried to the army before Tatabakar, 
general, where he put him into the hands of Mir- 
baba, the general, who cauſed him to be 


conducted in the company of this ſame | 


traitor to Labor, and thence to Debli. 
Is brought When he was at the gates of Debli, it 
to Debi, was deliberated by Aureng-Zebe, whether 
he ſhould be made to paſs through the 


midſt of the city, or no, to carry him 


thence to Goualeor, Many did adviſe, that 


that was by no means to be done; that 


ſome diſorder might ariſe; that ſome 
might come to ſave him; and beſides, that 
it would be a great diſhonour to the fa- 
mily royal. Others maintained the con- 


trary, viz, That it was abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary he ſhould paſs through the town, to 
aſtoniſh the world, and to ſhew the abſo- 
lute power of Aureng-Zebe, and to diſabuſe 
the people, that might ſtill doubt, whe- 
ther it were himſelf, as indeed many Om- 
rabs did doubt; and to take away all hopes 
from thoſe, who ſtill preſerved ſome affec- 
tion for him, The opinion of theſe laſt 
Carried as was followed; he was 
3 grand- child, Sepe-Chekoub, at his ſide; 
chat c, and behind them was placed Bhadur- Kan, 
y. ; 
as an executioner. This was none of thoſe 


brave elephants of Ceilan or Pegu, which 


It is not known, whether he had 


to ſeize on the loads of the mules, and of 


the greateſt ſtreet, where 


ut on an elephant, 
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he was wont to ride on, with gilt harneſs 
and embroidered covers, and ſeats with 
canopies very handſomely painted and gilt, 
to defend themſelves from the ſun: It 
was an old caitiff animal, very dirty and 
naſty, with an old torn cover, and a pi- 
tiful ſeat, all open. There was no more 
ſeen about him, that necklace of big pearls, 
which thoſe princes are wont to wear, nor 
thoſe rich turbans and veſts embroidered. 
All his drefs was a veſt of courſe linnen, 
all dirty, and a turban of the ſame, with 
a wretched ſcarf of Kachimere over his 
head, like a varlet; his grandſon, Se- 
pe Cbetoub, being in the ſame equi- 
page. In this miſerable poſture he was 
made to enter into the town, and to paſs 
through the greateſt ſtreets of merchandize, 
to the end that all the people might ſee 
him, and entertain no doubt any more 
whether it was ne. 

As for me, I fancied we went to ſee 
ſome ſtrange maſſacre, and was aſtoniſh'd 
at the boldneſs of making him thus paſs 
through the town, and that the more, be- 
cauſe I knew that he was very ill guarded, 
neither was I ignorant, that he was very 
much beloved by the lower ſort of peo- 
ple, who at that time exclaimed highly a- 
gainſt the cruelty and tyranny of Aureng- 
Zebe, as one that kept his father in priſon, 
as alſo his own ſon Sultan-Mahmoud, and 
his brother Morad-Bakche, I was well pre- 
pared for it, and with, a good horſe and 
two good men I went, together with two 
others of my friends, to place myſelf in 
e was to pals, 
But not one man had the boldneſs to draw 
his ſword, only there were ſome of the 
Fakires, and with them ſome poor people, 
who ſeeing that infamous Gron-Kan ride 
by his ſide, began to rail and throw ſtones 
at him, and to call him traitor, All the, 
ſhops were ready to break for the crowd bu ie _ 
of ſpectators, that wept bitterly ; and ſpeRtators. 
there was heard nothing but loud outcries 
and lamentations, invectives and curſes, 
heaped on Gion- Ran. In a word, men 
and women, great and ſmall (ſuch is the 
tenderneſs of the hearts of the Indians) 
were ready to melt into tears for compaſ- 
ſion; but not one there was that durſt 
ſtir to reſcue him. Now after he had thus 
paſſed through the town, he was put into 
a garden called Heider-Abad, | 

There were not wanting to tell Aureng- 
Zebe, how the people at this ſight had la- 
mented Dara, and curſed the Patan that 
had delivered him; and how the ſame was 
in danger to have been ſtoned to death, as 
alſo that there had been a great apprehen- 
ſion of ſome ſedition and miſchief. Here- 
upon another council was held, whether 
he ſhould be carried to Goualeor, as had 

3 deen 


Is con- 


die. 


c xecu- 
ted or 
murder'd. 


His head 
preſented 


to Aureng- 
Ache. 


demned to 


* 


been concluded before; or whether it were 
not more expedient to put him to death, 
without more ado ? Some were of opinion, 
that he ſhould go to Goualtor with a ſtrong 
guard; that that would be enough; Danech- 
mend-Kan, though Dara's old eneniy, in- 
ſiſting much upon that. But Rauchenara- 


Begum, in purſuance of her hatred againſt 


this brother of hers, puſhed Aureng-Zebe 
to make him away, without' running the 
danger there was of ſending him to Goualeorz 
as alſo did all his old enemies, Calil-ullah- 
Kan, and Chah-heſt-Kan, and eſpecially a 
certain flatterer, a phyſician, who fled out of 
Perſia, firſt called Hakim-Daoud, and after- 
wards being become a great Omrah named 
Takarrub-Kan : This villain boldly roſe up 
in a full aſſembly, and cry'd out, that it 
was expedient for the ſafety of the ſtate 
to put him to death immediately, and 
that the rather, becauſe he was no Muſſul- 
man; that long ſince he was turned Kafire, 


[dolater, without religion, and that he would 


charge the ſin of it upon his own head: 
Of which imprecation he ſoon after felt 
the ſmart; for within a ſhort time he fell 


into diſgrace, and was treated like an in- 


famous fellow, and died miſerably, But 
Aureng- Lebe, carried away by theſe inſtances 
and motives, commanded that he ſhould 
be put to death, and that Sepe-Chekoub, his 
grand-child, ſhould be ſent to Goualeor. 
The charge of this tragical execution was 
given to a certain ſlave called Nazer, that 
had been bled by Cbab. Jeban, and was 
known to have been formerly ill treated 
by Dara. This executioner, accompanied 
with three or four parricides more, went to 
Dara, who was then himſelf dreſſing ſome 


lentils with Sepe-Chekoub his grandchild, 


He no fooner ſaw Nazer, but cry'd out to 
Sepe-Chekouh, My dear ſon, behold thoſe 


that come to kill us! laying hold at the 


ſame time of a ſmall knife, which was all 


the arms that were left him. One of theſe 


butchers immediately fell upon Sepe-Che- 


kouh ; the others, upon the arms and legs 


of Dara, throwing him to the ground, and 
holding him under, till Nazer cut his 
throat. His head was forthwith carried to 
the fortreſs to Aureng-Zebe, who preſently 
commanded it to be put in a diſh, and that 
water ſhould be fetched; which when 
brought, he wiped it with an handker- 
chief, and after he had cauſed the face to 


be waſhed clean, and the blood done away, 


and was fully ſatisfied that it was the very 
head of Dara, he fell a weeping, and ſaid 
theſe words; Ah Bed-bakt | ah unfortunate 
man! Take it away, and bury it in the 
ſepulchre of Houmayon. PA | 

At night, the daughter of Dara was 
brought into the Seraglio, but afterwards 
lent to Chah-Fehan, and Begum-Sabeb, who 


: / 


aſked her of ' Aureng-Zebe. Concerning 
Dara's wife, ſhe had ended her days before 

at Lahor : ſhe had poiſoned herſelf, fore- 

ſeeing the extremities ſhe was falling into, 
together with her huſband, Sepe-Chekoub 

was ſent to Goualtor. And after a few days, 
Gion-kan was ſent for, to come before Au- 
reng-Zebe in the aſſembly ; To him were 

given ſome preſents, and ſo he was ſent 

away; but being near his lands, he was 
rewarded according to his deſert, being 

killed in a wood. This barbarous man 

not knowing, or not conſidering, that if 

kings do ſometimes permit ſuch actions 

for their intereſt, yet they abhor them, and 

ſooner or later revenge them. 

In the mean time, the governor of Tata- Tatabalar 
bakar, by the ſame orders that had been furrenders 
required of Dara, was obliged to ſurren- 
der the fortreſs. It was indeed upon ſuch. 
a compoſition as he would have, but it was 
alſo with an intention not to keep word 
with him; for the poor eunuch, arriving 
at Labor, was cut in pieces, together with 
thoſe few men he had then with him, by 
Kalil-ullab- Ran, who was governor thereof. 
But the reaſon of the non-obſervance of 
the capitulation was, that there was come 
intelligence, that he ſecretly prepared him- 
ſelf to go directly to Soliman Chekoub, ſpa- 
ring no gold, which under-hand he con- 


* 


veyed into the hands of our Frangwueze, and 


to all thoſe that were come with him out 
of the fortreſs to follow him, under pre- 
text of accompanying him as far as Debli 
to ' Aureng-Zebe, who had often ſaid, that 
he ſhould be very glad to ſee fo gallant a 
man, and who had ſo valiantly defended 
himſelf, 

There remained therefore none of the How g. 
family of Dara, but Soliman Chekonh, who . Lebe 
could not eaſily be drawn away from Sere- re 
nagucr, if the Raja had been ſteady to his 4 into 
firſt declarations. But the ſecret practices his power, 
of the Raja Feſſeigne, the promiſes and and N 
threats of Aureng-Zebe, the death of Dara, * 
and the other Zajas his neighbours that aa 
been gained, and were prepared by the or- 
ders, and at the colt of Aureng-Zebe, to 


make war againſt him, did at laſt ſhake 


the faith of this perfidious protector, and 
made him conſent to their demands. Soli- 
man-Chtkoub, who was advertiſed of it, 


fled through the midſt of thoſe horrid 


countries and fearful deſarts, towards the 
great Tibet, But the ſon of the Raja, ſoon 
purſuing and overtaking him, ' cauſed him 
to be aſſaulted with ſtones. The poor 
prince was hurt, ſeized, and carried to 
Debhli, where he was impriſoned in Seren- 
guer, that little fortreſs, where at firſt they 

had put Morad-Bakche. | 
Aureng-Zebe, to obſerve what he had 
practiced towards Dara, and that no body 
| | might 
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might doubt it was So/iman-Chekoub himſelf, 
commanded him to be brought before him 


in the preſence of all the grandees of the 


court, At the entry of the gate, the chains 
were taken from his feet, leaving thoſe. he 
had about his hands, which ſeemed gilt. 
When this proper young man, ſo handſome 
and gallant, was ſeen to enter, there was, 
a good number of Omrabs that could not 
hold their tcars z and, as I was informed, 
all the great Jadies of the court, that had 
leave to ſee him come in, fell a weeping. 
Aureng-Zebe, who appeared himſelf to be 


touched at his , misfortunes, began to ſpeak 


Promiſes 
him his 
lite, 


very kindly to him, and to comfort him; 
telling him, amongſt other things, that he 
ſhould fcar nothing, that no hurt ſhoyld be 
done to him; on the contrary, that he 
ſhould be well treated, and therefore be of 
fob courage; that he had cauſed his 
father to be put to death for no other rea- 
lon, than that he was turned Kafer, and a 
man without religion, Whereupon this 
young rince returned him the Salem, and 

leſſed him, abaſing his hands to the earth, 
and lifting them, as well as he could, up 
to his head, after the cuſtom of the coun- 
try; and told him with reſolution enough, 
That if he were to drink the Pouſt, he in- 
treated him that he might die preſently, 


the praiſe of his valour and courage, thought 
himlelt not ſafe enough by putting him to 
death in private, by giving him Poaſt like 
others; apprehending, chat his death would 
be ſtill doubted of, and that that might 
one time or other occaſion ſome commo- 
tion, and therefore deviſed the follow ing 
charge againſt him. 


The children of a certain Sayed, very Under 


; what pre- 
rich, whom he had. cauſed. to be put to . 


death in Amade vad, to get his eſtate, when 
he there made his preparations for war, and 
borrowed, or took by force, great ſums of 
money from all the rich merthants, ap- 
peared in full aſſembly, making their com- 
plaints, and demand ing juſtice, and the head 
of Morad-Bakche, for the blood of their 
father, Not one of the Omrabs durſt con- 
tradict it, both becauſe he was a Sayed, that 
is, one of Mabomet's: kindred, to whom 
great veneration was paid; and that every 
body ſufficiently underſtood the deſign of 
Aureng-Zebe, taking this for a pretence to 
rid himſelf openly of Morad-Bakche, under 
a ſhew of juſtice. So that the Read of 
him, that had killed the father of the plain- 
tiffs, was granted them without any other 
form of procels, Whereupon they went 
with" neceſſary orders iſſued out for that 
purpoſe, to cut it off in Goualeor. 


There remained no other thorp in the Stn Su- 
foot of Aureng-Zebe but Sultan, Sujah, who flics to 
kept himſelf ſtill in Bengal; but he alſo Dake. 


being very willing to ſubmit to his fate, 
But Aureng-Zebe promiſed him publickly 
that he ſhould drink none of it ; that he 


ſhould reſt ſatisfied as to that, and not en- 
tertain any . ſad thoughts about it. This 


being ſaid, he once more repeated the 


Ii ſent to 


Goualeor, 


Poul, 
what it is 
and its 
ule. 


Salem: And after they had aſked him ſe- 
veral queſtions, in the name of Aureng-Zebe, 
touching that elephant which was charged 
with roupics of gold, taken from him 
when he went to Serenaguer, he was ſent 


thing elſe but poppy expreſſed, and infuſed 
a night in water, And *tis that potion, 
which thoſe that are kept at Coualtor, are 
commonly made to drink; I mean thoſe 
princes whoſe heads they think not fit to 
cut off, This is the firſt thing that is 
brought them in the morning, and they 
have nothing given them to eat till they 
have drank. a great cup full of it; they 
would rather let them ſtarve. This ema- 
ciates them exceedingly, and maketh them 


die inſenſibly, they loſing little by little 


Morad- 

RBakche 

put to 
death. 


their ſtrength and underſtanding, and 
growing torpid and ſenſeleſs. - And by 
this very means 'tis ſaid that Sepe-Chekovh, 
and the n of Morad-Bakche, and 
Soliman-Ghekoub, were diſpatched, 

As to Morad-Bakche, he was made away 


by a more violent death. For Aureng- 


ebe ſeeing, that though he was in priſon, 
et the generality had an inclination to 
im, and that many verſes were ſpread in 


* 


to Coualeor to the reſt, This Pouſt is no- 


was forced to yield at laſt to the power 
and fortune of Aureng-Zebe. There were 
ſent ſo many troops of all ſorts to Emir- 
Jemla, that at laſt he was encompaſſed on 
all ſides, both on this and that ſide of the 
river Ganges; ſo that he was neceſſitated 
to fly to Dake, which is the laſt town of 
Bengal on the ſca- ſide; and here comes the 
concluſion of this whole tragedy. 


.» This prince being deſtitute of ſhips to Craves 


protection 
of the king 
to of Racan. 


* to ſea, and not knowing whither to 
y, ſent his eldeſt ſon, Sultan Banque, 

the king of Racay or Mey, a heathen or 
idolatrous king, to know whether he would 
give him leave to make his country his place 
of refuge only for ſome time, and do him 
the favour, when the Monſons, or the ſea- 
ſon-winds ſhould come, to furniſh him 
with a veſſel for Mecha, from thence to 
paſs into ſome. part of Turky or Perfia. 
That king ſent anſwer, that he ſhould be 
very welcome, and have all poſſible aſ- 


ſiſtance. So Sultan Banque returned to I' admit- 


ted into 
: 1 his king- 
Franguis, (I mean with thoſe fugitive Por- dom. 


Dake with ſome galeaſſes, manned with 


tugueze, and other ſtraggling chriſtians, 
that had put themſelves in ſervice to that 
king, driving no other trade than to ra- 
vage all this lower Bengal ;) upon which 
Sultan Sujab embarked, with his whole fa- 
mily, viz, His wiſe, three ſons, and daugh- 

1 ters. 


10 SURAT, &c. 


ters. They were well enough received ; 


whatever was neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, 


ſuch as that country would afford, was pro- 
vided for them, in the name of that king. 


Is deceiy. Some months paſs, the ſeaſan of the fa- 


vourable winds come in, but not a word 
of the veſſel, though he demanded it no 
otherwiſe than for his money; for as yet 
he wanted no roupies of gold, nor ſilver, 
nor gems: He had too great a plenty of 


them; his riches were, in all appearance, 


the cauſe of his ruin, or at Jeaſt contri- 
buted much to it, Thoſe barbarous kings 
have no true generoſity, and are not much 
reſrained by the faith they have given, 
regarding nothing but their preſent inte- 
reſts, without ſo much as conſidering the 
miſchiefs that may befal them for their 
perfidiouſneſs and brutality. To get out 
of their hands, one muſt either be the 


ſtronger, or have nothing that may tempt - 


their avarice. Sultan Suiab may long e- 
nough ſollicit for a veſſel; all is in vain, 
he effects nothing: On the contrary, the 
king begins to ſhew much coldneſs, and 
to complain of his not coming to ſee 
him, I know not, whether Sultan Syjah 
thought it unworthy of himſelf, and too 


mean a thing to give him a viſit; or ra-. 


ther, whether he feared, that being in 
the king's houſe he might not there be 
ſeized on, to take away all his treaſure, 
and then be delivered into the hands of 
Emir-Jemla, who for that purpoſe pro- 
mited, in the name of Aureng-Zebe, great 
ſums of money, and many other conſi- 
derable advantages. Whatever the mat - 
ter was, he would not go thither himſelf, 
but ſent his ſon Sultan Banque, who being 
near the king's houſe, began to ſhew li- 
berality to the people, throwing out to 
them a good quantity of half rupies, and 
whole rupies, of gold and ſilver. And 
being come before the king, he preſented 
him with ſtore of embroiderics, and of 
rare pieces of gold- ſmith's work, ſet with 
precious ſtones of great value, excuſing his 


father Sultan Sujab, as being indiſpoſed, 


and beſceching him in his name, that he 
would remember the veſſel, and the pro- 
miſe made to him thereof. But all that 
did not advance his buſineſs; on the con- 
trary, five or ſix days after, this king ſent 

to Sultan Sujab, to aſk of him one of his 
daughters in marriage z which he could 
never reſolve to grant him, whereat this 
barbarous prince was highly offended. 
What then could he do in this caſe ? The 


tude of purſuers, 


* 


Although this King Racan be 
then, yet there is in his domynigns 
Mabometans mingled with the people, that 
are retired thither, or have been, for the 
moſt part, taken ſlaves, here 


thoſe Franguis aboye-mention Sultan 


done or 


wy there by 


Sujab did under-hand gain theſe Mabome- 


tans; and with two or three hyndred men, 
whom he yet had remgining of thaſe that 
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had followed him from Bengal, he refoly- And mak 
ed, one day to fall ren i A the himſelf 
ill a 


houſe of this barbarian, to | 
to make himſelf proclaimed kingof 


and king of 


C | can, 
This was a very bold enterprize, and ſack | 


a one, as had more of a Deſperado in it, 
than of a prudent , man.  Yef notwith- 
ſtanding, as I was informed, and by what 
I could learn from many Mabometans, and 
Portugueze and Hollanders, that then were 
there preſent, the thing was feaſihle enough. 
But the day before the ſtroke was to be 
given, the deſign was diſcovered; which 
did altogether overthrow the affairs of Sul- 


I 


s diſ- 


covered. 


tan Sujah, and was ſoon after the cauſe Flies. 


of his ruin, For not finding hereafter any 
way more to recover himſeif, he db 
to fly towards Pegu; which was à thing 
in a manner impoſſible, by reaſon of the 


vaſt mountains and foreſts to be paſſed. 


Beſides, he was immediately purſued ſo 
cloſe, that he was overtaken the ſame day 
he fled. It may well he thought, that 
be defended himſelf with as muc 


1 Courage Is 


ur- 
2s poſſible. He killed ſo many Of choſe fucd. 
Defends 


barbarians, that it will ſcarce be believed 
but he was ſo _— by the multi- 
tha 


quit he cambat. Sultan Banque, Who was 


: himſelf, 
t he was obliged to Ge. 


not ſo far advanced as his father, defend- Is over- 
ed himſelf alſo like a lion; but at length, powered. 


being all bloody of the wounds, by ſtones 
poured upon him from all ſides, he was 
ſeized on, and carried away, with his two 
little brothers, his ſiſters, and mother, 
As to the perſon of Sultan Sujah him- 
ſelf, all that could be learnt of it, is this : 


That he, with one woman, one eunuch, 


and two other perſons, got up to the top 


of the mountain; that he received a wound 


in his head by a ſtone, which ſtruck him 
down, and yet he roſe again, the eunuch 
having wound his head about with his 
turban, and that they eſcaped through the 
midſt of the woods. | 

I have heard the relation three or four 


other manner of ways, even by thoſe per- 


ſons that were upon the place, Some did 
aſſure, that he had been found among 


the dead, but was not well known : And 
I have ſeen a letter of the chief of the 
Dutch factory, confirming this. So that 
tis difficult enough to know aright what 
is become of him. And this it 1s, which 

2 N hath 


His deſpe. ſcaſon paſſeth away. W hat ſhall become 
rate at- Of him? What other reſolution. can he 
mpt to lake, but to do a deſperate action? Behold 
wy lum- 4 {ſtrange undertaking, which may give a 

; great example of what deſpair can do 
Vol. II. 
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| ſome robbers, or tygers, or elephants, of 
which the foreſts of that country are full, 


hath adminiſtred ground to thoſe ſo fre- 
7 alarms, given us afterwards at Deh- 
1: For at one time it was rumored, 


that he was arrived at Maſſipatan, to join 


with the kings of Golkonda and Viſapour; 
another time it was related for certain, 
that he had paſſed in ſight of Surazte with 


two ſhips, bearing the red colours, which 


the king of Pegu or the king of Siam had 
given him ; by and by, that he was in 
Per/ia, and had been ſeen in Chiras, and 
ſoon after in Kandahar, ready to enter into 
the kingdom of Caboul itſelf, Aureng- 
Zebe one day ſaid ſmiling, that Sultan Su- 
jab was at laſt become an Agy or pilgrim, 
And at this very day there are abundance 
of perſons who maintain, that he is in 
Perſia, returned from Conſtantinople, whence 
he is ſaid to have brought with him much 
money, But that which confirms more 
than enough, that there is no ground for 
any of theſe reports, is that letter of the 
Hollanders ; and that an eunuch of his, 
with whom I travelled from Bengal to Ma- 
ſiipatan, as alſo the great maſter of his ar- 
tillery, whom I ſaw in the ſervice of the 
king of Golkonda, have aſſured me, that 
he is no more in being, though they made 
difficulty to ſay any more concerning him; 
as alſo, that our French merchants, that 
lately came out of Perfia and from Hiſpa- 
han, when I was yet at Debli, had in 
thoſe parts heard no news at all of him; 
beſides that, I have heard that a while 
after his defeat, his ſword and poynard 
had been found: So that tis hone ra that 
if he was not killed upon the place, he 
ſoon died afterwards, and was the prey of 


went to plot another conſpiracy like the 


rent relations, ſo that tis very 


- doubted is this, that the king was at length 


with blunt axes z and the women were daughters 


However it be, after this laſt action his 121 fami. 
whole family was put in priſon, wives ly made 
and children, where they were treated priſoners. 
rudely enough; yet ſome time after they, 
were ſet at more liberty, and they received = 
; : ghter 
a milder entertainment: And then the married to 
king called for the eldeſt daughter, whom the king 
he married, of Racan. 
Whilſt this was doing, ſome ſervants 
of Sultan Banque, joined with divers of 
thoſe Mahometans which I have mentioned, 


firſt, But the day appointed for it being 
come, one of the conſpirators, being half 
drunk, began too ſoon to break out. Con- 
cerning this alſo I have heard forty diffe- 
ard to 
know the truth of it. That which is un- 
ſo exaſperated againſt this unfortunate fa- 
mily of Sab, that he commanded it ſhould 
be quite rooted out. Neither did there 
remain any one of it, that was not put His ſons 
to death, fave that daughter which the were be- 
king had made his wife, Sultan Banque, headed. 
and his brothers had their heads cut off Anf hi, 


mured up, where they died of hunger and immured. 
miſery. 5 

And thus endeth this war, which the 
luſt of reigning had kindled among thoſe 
four brothers, after it had laſted five or 
ſix years, from 1655, or thereabout, to - 
1660 or 1661; which left Aureng-Zebe =_ 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of this puiſſant - 
empire. | 
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The moſt conſiderable Paſlages after the War, of 
Five Years, or thereabout, 4 


IN THE 


HE war being ended, the 


. s of U/- - 4 ! Tartars of Usbec entertained 
embaſſa- VY & thoughts of ſending embaſſa- 

dors to doors to Aureng-Zebe. They 
2 bad ſeen him fight in their 
ce. 


country, when he was yet a young prince; 
Chah-Fehan having ſent him to command 
the ſuccours, which the Kan of Samarkand 
had deſired of him againſt the Kan of Ball. 
They had experienced his conduct and va- 
lour on many occaſions, and they conſider'd 
with themſelves, that he could not but re- 
member the affront they did him, when he 
was juſt taking Balk, the capital town of 
the enemy : For the two Kans agreed to- 
gether, and obliged him to retreat, alledg- 
ing, that they apprehended he might ren- 
der himſelf maſter of their whole ſtate, juſt 
as Ekbar had formerly done of the king- 
dom of Kachimere, Beſides, they had cer- 
rain intelligence of all he had done in In- 
doſtan, of his battles, fortune, and advan- 
tages; whence they might ſufficiently eſti- 
mate, that though Chab- Jeban was yet 
living, yet Aureng-Zebe was maſter, and 
the only N that was to be owned king 
of the Indi 


that their inbred avarice and ſordidneſs 
made them hope for ſome conſiderable pre- 
lent, the two Kans ſent to him their em- 
baſſadors to offer him their ſervice, and to 
congratulate him upon the happy beginning 
Aureng-Zebe ſaw very well, 
that the war being at an end, this offer was 
. 


es, Whether then they feared - 
his juſt reſentments, or whether it was, 


IX E 


THE 


MOGOL 


out of ſeaſon, and that it was nothing but 


fear or hope, as we ſaid, that had brought = fa 
them. Yet for all this, he received them him. 


honourably ; and, ſince I was preſent at 
their audience, I can relate the particulars 
of it with certainty, 

They made their reverence at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from him, after the Indian 
cuſtom, putting thrice their hands upon 
their heads, and as often letting them down 
to the ground, Then they approached: fo 
near, 25 Aureng- Zebe himſelf might very 
well have taken their letters immediately 
from their hands; but yet it was an Om- 
rab that took and opened them, and gave 
them to him. He forthwith read them 
with a very grave countenance; and after- 
wards commanded, there ſhould be given 
to each of them an embroidered veſt, a tur- 
ban, and a girdle of ſilk in embroidery, 


which is that which they call Ser-apab, that 


is, an habit from head to foot. After this, 
their preſents were called for, which con- 
ſiſted in ſome boxes of choice Lapis Lazu- 
lus, divers camels with long hair, ſeveral 

lant horſes, ſome camel-loads of freſh 
ruit, as apples, pears, raiſins and melons ; 
(for *tis chiefly Usbec that furniſhes theſe 
ſorts of fruit, eaten at Debli all the winter 
long) and in many loads of dry fruit, as 
prunes of Bokara, aprecocks, raiſins without 
any ſtones that appeared, and two other ſorts 
of raiſins, black and white, very large and 
very good, 1 


x 


Their 
preſents, 


Aureng- 
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Aureng-Zebe was not wanting to declare 
how much he was ſatisfied with the gene- 
roſity of the Kans, and much tommendet 
the beauty and rarity of the fruit, horſes, 
and camels; and after he had a little en- 
tertamed them of the ſtate of the J 
of Sumbytand, and of the fertility their 
country, abounding in ſo many rare and 
excellent things, he deſired them to go 
and repoſe themſelves, intimating withal, 
* he ſhould be very glad to ſee them 
often, i 

They came away from their audience 
full of contentment and joy, not being much 
troubled, that they had been obliged to 
make their reverence after the Tdfay 
cuſtom, though it have ſomething of 
Naviſh in it; nor much . that 
the King had not taken their letters from 
their own hands. I believe if they had 
been required to kiſs the ground, and even 
to do ſomething of a lower nature, they 


would have complied with it. Tis true, 


it would have been in van, if they had 
deſired to make no other ſalute, but that 
of their own country, and to deliver to the 


king their letters with their own hands; 


for that belongs only to the embaſſadors of 

Perſia, nor have theſe this favour granted 

them, but with much difficulty, 
They ſtay'd above four months at Dehli, 


what diligence foever they could uſe to be 


diſpatch'd, which did incommode them 
very much: for they fell almoſt all ſick, 


but I found them ſo ignorant, that they 
knew not ſo much as the confines of their 


ſtate, much leſs could they inform me of 


any thing concerning the Tartars that have 
conquered China of late years : In ſhort, 
they told me nothing that I k ne hot be- 
fore. I had once the curioſity to die with 
them, which liberty I obtained eaſily enough. 


g9 They are not men of much ceremony it 


was a very extraordinary meal for ſuch a 


one as I, it being mere horſe-fleſh ; yet for 
all this I got my dinner with them ; there —- 


was a certain ragou, which I thought paſ- 
ſable: And I was obliged to expreſs a lik- 
ing of ſo exquiſite a diſh, which 


a ſtrange ſilence z they were very buſy in 
carrying in with their whole hands, for 
they know not what a ſpoon is; but after 
that this horſe- fleſſn had wrought in their 
ſtomachs, they began to talk, and then they 
would perſuade me, they were the moſt 


dextrous at bows and arrows, and the ſtron- 


geſt men in the world. "They called for 
bows, which ave much bigger than thoſe 
of Indeſtan, and would lay a wager, to 
pierce an ox or my horſe through and 
through, Then they proceeded to com- 
mend the ſtrength and valour of their wo- 
men, which they deſcribed to me quite 
otherwiſe than the Amazons; telling me 
very wonderſul ſtories of them, eſpeciall 

one, Which would be admirable indeed, if 
I could relate it with a Tarlarian eloquence 


they ſo 
much luſt after. During dinner there was 


and even ſome of them died, becauſe they as they did. They told me, that at the a gory 
were not accuſtomed to ſuch heats as are time when Aureng-Zebe made war in their of the 
in Indoſtan, or rather becauſe they were ſor- country, a party of twenty-five or thirty ſtrength 


did, and kept a very ill diet, I know not Indian horſemen came to fall upon a ſmall 172 


The em. Whether there be a more avaricious and un- village; whilſt they plundered and tied all men. 


baſlidors Cleanly nation than they are, They laid 
character up the money, which the king had ap- 
| 69 them for their maintenance, and 


Illo dit. 


miſſed. 


| fine cloth, and ſilk ſtu 


ved a very miſerable life, altogether un- 
worthy of embaſſadors: Yet they were 
diſmiſſed with great honour: The king, 
in the preſence of all the Omrabs, preſented 
each of them with two rich Ser-apahs, and 


2 order, that eight thouſand rupies 


ould be carried to their lodgings, which 
amounted to near two thouſand crowns 
cach, He alſo gave them, for preſents to 
the Kans their maſters, very handſome 
Ser-apahs, ſtore of the richeſt and beſt 
wrought embroideries, 1 quantity of 
8, wrought with 
gold and ſilver, and ſome tapeſtries, and 
two poinards ſet about with precious 
ſtones, | 
During their ſtay, I went thrice to ſee 


them, being preſented to them as a phy- 


ſician by one of my friends, that was ſon 


of an Usbec, that had made his fortune in 


that court, had a deſign to have learned 
ſomething in particular of their country, 
4 


thoſe whom they mer with to make them 


| ſlaves, an old woman ſaid to them: Chil- 


dren, be not ſo miſchievous, my daughter 
is not far off, ſhe will be here very ſhortly, 
retreat if you be wiſe, you are undone if 
ſhe light upon you. They laugh'd at the 
old woman and her advice, and continued 
to load, to tie, and to carry away herſelf; 
but they were not gone half a — 5 but this 
old woman, looking often backward, made 
a great out- cry of joy, perceiving her daugh- 
ter coming after her on horſe. back; and 
preſently this generous She-Tartar, moun- 
ted on a furious horſe, her bow and arrows 
hanging at her ſide, called to them at adi- 


ſtance, that ſhe was yet willing to give them 


their lives, if they would carry to the village 
all they had taken, and then withdraw with- 
out any noiſe. The advice of this young 
woman affected them as little as that of 
her old mother; but they were ſoon aſto- 
niſh'd, when they found her let fly at them 
in a moment three or four great arrows, 
which ſtruck as many of their men to the 
ground, which forced them to fall to their 

9 quivers 


Aureng- 
Zebe falls 
lick, 


Its conſe- 
quences. 


ivers alſo, But ſhe kept herſelf at that 
iſtance from them, that none of them 
could reach her. She laughed at all their 
effort, and at all their arrows, knowing 
how to attack them at the length of her 
bow, and to take her meaſure from the 
ſtrength of her arm, which was of another 
temper than theirs; ſo that after ſhe had 
killed half of them with her arrows, and 
put them into diſorder, ſne came and fell 
upon the reſt with the ſabre in her hand, 
and cut them all in pieces. 5 
The embaſſadors of Tartary were not yet 
one away from Dehli, when Aureng-Zebe 
fel exceeding ſick; a violent and continued 
fever made him ſometimes loſe his under - 


ſtanding: His tongue was ſeized with ſuch 


a palſy, that he loſt almoſt his ſpeech, and 
the phyſicians diſpaired of his recovery; 
nothing was heard for the time, than that 
he was gone, and that his ſiſter Rauchenara- 
Begum concealed his death out of deſign. 
It was already bruited, that the Raja Feſ- 
fomſeigne, governor of Guzaratte, was on 
the way to deliver Chah- Jeban; that Mo- 
haber-Kan (who had at length obeyed the 
orders of Aureng-Zebe) quitting the go- 
vernment of Caboul, and being already 
on this fide Labor to come back, made 
haſte alſo with three or four thouſand horſe 
for the ſame end; and that the eunuch 
Etbar-kan, who kept Chah-Jehan in the 
tortreſs of Agra, would have the honour 
of his delivery, On one ſide we ſee Sultan 
Mazum beſtic himſelf exceedingly with 
bribes, endeavouring by promiſes to aſſure 
himſelf of the Omrabs, ſo far, as that one 
night he went diſguiſed to the Raja Jeſ- 
ſeigne, intreating him with expreſſions of 
deep reſpect, that he would engage himſelf 


for his intereſt, | 


Me knew from other hands, that Rau- 
chenara- Begum, together with Teday-kan, 
the great maſter of artillery, and many 
Omrahs, declared for the young prince 
Sultan Akbar, the third ſon of Auren-Zebe, 
though he was but ſeven or eight years 
old ; both parties in the mean time pre- 
rending, they had no other deſign than to 
deliver Chah-Fehan: So that the people 
believed, that now he was going to be let 
at liberty, though none of the grandees 
had any ſuch thing in their thoughts, 
tpreading this rumour only to gain credit 
and concourſe, and becauſe they feared, 
leaſt by the means of Etbar- tan, or ſome 


other ſecret intrigue, he ſhould one day 


appear in the field, And indeed of all 
the parties, there was not one that had rea- 


lon to wiſh for his liberty and reſtoration 


to the throne, except Jeſſomſeigne, Mohabet- 
kan, and ſome others, that as yet had done 


no great matter to his diſadvantage. The 
reſt had been all againſt him, at leaſt they 


ol I. 


| had silely abandoned him. They knew 


at liberty. 
day, he made himſelf to be carried again 


very well he would be like an unchained 
lion, if he came abroad: Who then could 


truſt him? And what could | Etbar-kan 


hope for, who had kept him up fo cloſe? 
I know not, if by ſome adventure or other 


he ſhould come out of priſon, whether he 
would not have ſtood” ſingle, and been 


alone of his party. 
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But though Aureng-Zebe was very ſick, provides 
yet for all this he gave order for all things, for the 


and particularly for the ſure cuſtody 
Chah-FJehan his father; and though he had 
adviſed Sultan Maxum to go and open the 


ſafe cuſto- 
of of his 
facher. 


gates to Chab- Jeban, in caſe he ſnould die, 


yet he omitted not to have Etbar-kan in- 
ceſſantly writ to. And the fifth day, in the 
heighth of his ſickneſs, he cauſed himſelf to 
be carried into the aſſembly of the Omrabs 
to ſhew himſelf, and to diſabuſe thoſe who 
might believe him to be dead, and to ob- 
viate popular tumults, or ſuch accident as 
might have cauſed Chab-Jeban to be ſet 
The ſeventh, ninth, and tenth 


into the ſaid aſſembly for the ſame reaſon ; 
and what is almoſt incredible, the thirteenth, 
after he had recollected himſelf from a fir 


of ſwooning, which occaſioned a rumor 


through the whole town of his being dead, 
he called for two or three of the greateſt 
Omrabs, and the Raja Feſſeigne, to let them 
ſee that he was alive, made himſelf to be 
raiſed in his bed, called for ink and paper 
to write to Etbar- kan, and ſent for the great 
ſeal, which he-had truſted with Rauche- 
nara-Begum, and commonly encloſed in a 


ſmall bag, ſealed with a ſeal he always 


wore about his arm, fearing leſt ſhe had 
already made uſe of it for her deſigns, I 
was nigh my Aga when all this news was 
told him; and 1 underſtood, that lifting 
up his hands to heaven he ſaid, What a 
ſoul is this? A matchleſs fortitude: and 
courage of ſpirit! God preſerve thee Au- 
renpge-Zebe for greater things; certainly he 
will not that thou ſhouldeſt yet die. And 
indeed after this fit he recovered by little 
anne ite; 58 19556 1, 

He had no ſooner recovered his health, 


but he ſought to get out of the hands of Recovers 
Chah-Fehan and Begum-Saheb, the daughter bis health, 


Ekbar, his third ſon, with this princeſs ; on 


of Dara, to ſecure the marriage of Sultan- * M- 
cavours 


to ſtreng- 


purpoſe thereby to gain him authority, and then his 
to give him the greater right to the em- power. 


prey for he it is, who is thought to be 
y him deſigned for it. He is yet very 


young, bur he hath many near and 


werful relations at the court, and is 
rn of the daughter of Chah-Navaze- 
kan, and conſequently of the blood of 
the ancient ſovereigns of Machate; 


whereas Sultan Mahmoud and Sultan Ma- 
20 
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ters of Rajas, Theſe kings, though Ma- 


Fil 
were poſſible, than to marry the ſon of him 


hometans, do, for all that, marry of the 
daughters of the heathen, either for ſtate- 


intereſt, or for extraordinary beauty. But 


Aureng-Zebe was diſappointed in this de- 
ſign, It will hardly be believed, with 
whot h 


eighth and fierceneſs of ſpirit Chab- 


Jeban and Begum rejected the propoſition, 
and the young princeſs herſelf, who in the 
fear of being carried away,was for ſome days 
deſperate, and proteſted ſhe would rather 

3 herſelf an hundred times over, if it 


that had murdered her father. 


He had no better ſatisfaction from Chab- 
Jeban about certain jewels which he aſked 


of him, in order to fipiſh a piece of work 
which he cauſed to be added to a famous 


throne, which is ſo highly efteemed, For 


he fiercely anſwered, that Aureng-Zebe 


ſhould take no other care but to rule better 
then he did ; that he ſhould let his throne 
alone; that he was weary to hear of theſe 
jewels, and that the hammers were ready 
to beat chem to duſt the firſt time he ſhould 


be importuned again about them. 


TheDurch The Holiauders would not be the laſt in 


ſend an 
cinbaſlage 
to him, 


How re- 
ceived. 


doing reverence to Aureng-Zebe ; they had 
thoughts of ſending an embaſſador to him. 
They pitched upon Monſieur Adrican, the 
commander of their factory at Surat; and 
being a right honeſt man, and of good 
ſenſe and judgment, not neglecting to take 
the council of his friends, he well acquitted 


himſelf of this employment. Aureng-Zebe, 
though he cart ies it very high, and aftects 


to appear a zealous Mabomeian, and con- 
ſequently to deſpiſe the Frangueze or chri- 
ſtians, yet thought fit to receive them with 
much reſpect and civility, He even was 
deſirous, that this embaſſador ſhould com- 


pliment him in the mode of the Frangueze, 


after he had been made to do it the Indian 


way, *Tis true, he received his letters by 


the hand of an Omrab; but that was not to 
be taken for any contempt, he having 
ſhewed no more honour to the embaſla- 
dors of Usbec, After this he intimated to 
him, that he might produce his preſent 
and at the ſame time he cauſed him, and 


ſome of his train, to be dreſſed with a Ser- 


Their 
prelents, 


apah embroidered, The preſent conſiſted 
of ſtore of very fine ſcarlet, ſonie large 
looking-glaſſes, and divers excellent pieces 
of Chineſe and Japaneſe work, among which 
there was a Paleky, and a Tackravan, or a 
tield-throne of admirable workmanſhip. 
This embaſſador was not ſo ſoon diſ- 
patch'd as he wiſhed, it being the cuſtom 
of the kings of Mege/ to detain embaſſadors 


as long as they well can, from a belief they 


have, that 'tis the intereſt of their greatneſs, 


do oblige ſtrangers to give long attendance 
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aum are only ſons of Ragipontnis, or daugh - 


at their court; yet he was not kept ſo long 
as the embaſſadors of Laber. Mean time he 
had the misfortune, that his ſecretary died 
there, and the reſt of his retinue began to 


grow ſick. When the king difmiſſed him, Ho diſ. 
he gave him ſuch another Ser- apab em- miſſed. 


broidered, as the firſt was, for himſelf; and 
another, a very rich one, for the general of 


Batavia, together with a poignard, ſet about 


with jewels, all accompanicd with a very 
obliging letter, 


The chief aim of the Hollanders in this What 
embaſſy was, to make themſelves imme- . they 
diately known to the king, thereby to gain doing. 


credit, and to intimidate the governors of 
the ſea-ports, and other places, where they 
have their factories ; that ſo they may not 
attempt, when they pleaſe, to inſult over 
them, or to trouble them in their trade ; 
thereby letting them know, that they had 
to do with a potent nation, and thac hath a 
door open to addreſs themſelves, and to 
complain immediately to the king. Their 
end alſo was to make it appear, what in- 
tereſt the king had in their commerce 
and therefore they ſhewed Jong rolls of 
commodities, hought up by them through 
the whole kingdom, and liſts of conſide- 
rable ſums of gold and ſilver every year 
brought thither by them; bur ſaying not a 
word of thoſe which they draw thence, 
from the copper, leand, cinnamon, cloves, 
muſcadin, pepper, wood of aloes, ele- 
phants, and other commodities which they 
vend there, 

About this time, one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Omrab's of Aureng- Zebe addreſſed 


himſelf to him, and repreſented, that this exhorted 
multitude and variety of perplexing affairs, by 3 _ 
and this perpetual attention of mind in d f 


him, might ſoon cauſe a great alteration buſineſs. 


in his temper, and a dangerous inconve- 
nience in his health. But Aureng-Zebe, 
ſeeming to take almoſt no notice of what 
that Omrab ſaid, turned himſelf another 
way, and approaching to another of the 
prime Omrabs of the court, a perſon of 
great knowledge and judgment, ſpoke to 
him in this purpoſe (as I was informed by 


the ſon of this lord, who was my friend.) 
uu other ſages, are you not all of my mind, His an- 
that there are times and conjunctions ſo urgent, ſwer. 


that a king ought to hazard his life for his 
ſubjetts, and ſacrifice himſelf for their defence 
with arms in his hands ? And yet this effe- 
minate man would diſſuade me from taking 
pains, and debort +a {pe watching and ſol- 
licitude for the publick ; and carry me by pre- 
tences of health, to the thoughts of an eaſy 


life, by abandoning the government of my 


peopie, and the management of affairs, io ſome 
Vifir or other. Doth he not know, that pro- 
vidence having given me a. royal extratlion, 
and raiſed me ta the crown of Indoſtan, 

| hath 


hath not made me for my/elf alone, but for 
the good and ſafety of the public, and for the 
procurement of tranquility and happineſs to my 
ſubjetts as far as that may be obtained by 
juſtice and power ? He ſeth not the conſe: 
quence of his councils, and what miſchiefs 
do attend wifirfoips. Doth he think it to be 
without reaſon that bur grand Sady hath fo 


generouſly pronounced; O kings, ceaſe, ceaſe 


10 be kings, or govern your kingdoms your- 


ſelves ? Go tell thy coumtryman, that I h 


well like of the care be is w—_— 10 take 
10 


adviſe him alſo, not any more ro Yum o 


"The a- 
mours of 
an eu— 
nuch. 


Its conſe. 
quence, 


ce, but 


of the faithful diſcharge of 


himſelf fo far as he bath done. We have 
natural inclination enough to à long, taſv, and 
careleſs life, and there need no counſellors Yb 
ſhake off buſineſs and trouble, Our wives that 
lie in our boſom, do too often, br/ides our own 
genius, incline us that way. 
At the ſame time there happened an 
accident, that made a great noiſe at Drhli, 
eſpecially in the ſeraglio, and diſabuſed a 
great many, that could as hardly believe 
as myſelf, that eunuchs, though they had 
their genitals quite cut away, could be- 
come amorous as other men, Didar-kan, 
one of the chief eunuchs of the ſeraglio, 
who had built an houſe, where he came 
often to divert himſelf, fell in love with 
a very beautiful woman, the ſiſter of a 
neighbour of his, that was an heathen 
ſcrivener. 333 
Theſe amours laſted a good while be- 
fore any body blamed them, ſince it was 
but an eunuch that made them, which, 
ſort of men have the privilege to go where 
they pleaſe; but the familiarity grew fo 
great, and ſo extraordinary betwixt the 
two lovers, that the neighbours began to 
ſuſpect ſomething, and to rally the ſcrt- 
vener, which did ſo touch him, that he 
threatned both his ſiſters and the eunuch 
to kill them if they ſhould continue their 
commerce. And ſoon after, finding them 
in the night lying together, he ſtabbed 
the eunuch out- tight, and left his ſiſter for 
dead. The whole ſeraglio, women and 
eunuchs, made a league together againſt 
him to make him away; but Aureng- 
Zebe diſſipated all theſe machinations, and 
was content to have him turn Mabomelan. 
Mean time 'tis thought, he cannot long a- 
void the malice and power of the eunuchs; 
for 'tis not, as is the common ſaying, with 
men as with brutes; theſe latter become 


gentler and more tractable when they are ca- 


ſtrated; but men more vicious, and com- 
monly very inſolent, though ſometimes it 
turneth to an admirable fidelity and gallantry, 

It was allo about the ſame time, that 
Aureng-Zebe was ſomewhat diſcontented 
with Rauchenara- Begum, becauſe ſhe was 
tulpected to have given acceſs to two 

I 5 


young gallatits into the ſeraglio, who were The a- 
diſcovered" and brought before Aureng- 79475 of 
Zebe. Yet this being but a ſuſpicion, he „. Be- 
expreſſed to her no great reſentment of it ;. 
nor did he make uſe of fo great rigour 

and cruelty againſt thoſe poor men, as 
Chah-Fehan had done againſt the perſon a- 

bove ſpoken of. The matter was related 

to me by an old Portuguese woman (that 

had a long while been ſlave to the ſerag- 

lio, and went out and in at 1 as 
followeth : She told me that Rauchenara- 
Begum, after the had drawn from a young 

man, hidden by her, all his ability, de- 
liver'd him to fome women to convey him 

away in the night thorough ſome gardens, 

and ſo to fave him: But whether they 


were diſcovered, or whether they fearc 


they ſhould be fo, or what elſe might 

be the cauſe, they fled,” and left him there 

wandering in the midſt of thoſe gardens, 

not knowing which way to get out: And 

being at laſt met with, and brought be- 

fore Aureng-Zebe, who examin'd him ſtrict- 

ly, but could draw nothing elſe from him, 

than that he was come in over the walls, 

he was commanded to get out the ſame 

way by which he entered: But it ſeems 

the eunuchs did more than Auring-Zebe had 

given order for, for they caſt him down Ho pu- 

from the top of the walls to the bottom. niſhed. 

As for the other young gallant, this fame 

woman aſſured me, that he was found wan- 

dering in the garden like the firſt; and 

having confeſſed that hè was come in by the 

gate, Aureng-Zebe commanded likewiſe that 

he alſo ſhould paſs away again by the ſame 

gate; yet reſerving to himſelf a ſevgre cha- 

ſtiſement for the eunuchs, ſince not only the 

honour of the royal houſe ; but alſo the ſafe- 

ty of the king's perſon is herein concerned. 
Sotne months afrer, there arrived ar M 

Debli ſeveral ambaſſatlots, almoſt at the "hog 

fame time. The firſt was Xerif of Meccha, from Io. 

whoſe preſent did conſiſt of ſome Arabian ba. 

horfes : The fecond and third ambaſſadors 

were, he of the king of Hyeman, or Happy Habia 

Arabia, and he of the prince of Baſſora, 45050 

who like wife preſented Arabian horſcs. N 

The two remaining ambaſſadors were ſent 

from the King of E/hiopia, To the three. 

firſt no great regard was given; they ap- — 

peared in ſo miſerable and confuſed an e- 

quipage, that it was perceived they came 

only to get ſome money by the means of How re- 


their preſent, and of the many horſes ceived. 


and other merchandize, which under the 
pretence of ambaſſadors, entered without 
paying any duty into the . there 
to be ſold, and to buy for the money a 
quantity of Indian ſtuffs, and ſo to return 
without paying likewiſe any impoſt at all. 
But as to the Ethiopian embaſſy, that 
deſerves” to be otherwiſe taken notice of; 
the 
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the king of Ethiopia having received the 
news of the revolution of the Indies, had 
a deſign to ſpread his name in thoſe parts, 
and there to make known his grandeur 
and magnificence by a ſplendid embaſly ; 
or, as malice will have it, or rather as 
the very truth is, to reap ſome advantage 
by a preſent as well as the reſt. Behold 


he F/4;. therefore this great embaſſy ! He choſe for 
oyiun am- his ambaſſadors two perſons, that one would 
bafladors think were the moſt conſiderable in his 
deſcribed. court, and the moſt capable to make ſuch 


T heir 


prelents. he gave them for a preſent to the Great 


a deſign proſper. And who were they ? 
The one was a Mabometan merchant, whom 
I had ſeen ſome years ago at Moka, when 
I paſſed there coming out of Egypt over 
the Red Sea, where he was to ſel] ſome 
Naves ſor that prince, and to buy of the 
money raiſed thence, ſome Indian com- 
modities, And this is the fine trade of 
that great chriſtian king of Africa. The 
other was a chriſtian merchant of Armenza, 
born and married in Aleppo, known in E- 
thiopia by the name of Murat. I had ſeen 
him alſo at Moa, where he had accom- 
modated me alſo with the half of his 
chamber, and aſſiſted me with very good 
advice, whereof J have ſpoken in the be- 

inning of this hiſtory, as a thing tak- 
ing me off from paſſing into Ethiopia, ac- 
cotding to my firſt deſign. He allo came 
every year to, that place, in that king's 
name, for the ſame end that the Mabome- 


tan did, and brought the preſent which 
the king made every year, to the gentle- 


men of the Engliſh and Dutch company of 
the Eaſt- Indies, and carried away theirs, 
Now the king of Ehiopia, ſuitably to his 
deſign, and the deſire he had of making 


his ambaſſadors appear with great ſplen- 


dor, put himſelf to . expences for this 
embaſſy: He gave them thirty-two young 
ſlaves, of both ſexes, to ſell them at Mata, 
and thence to make a ſum of money to 
bear their charges. A wonderful largeſs! 
Slaves are commonly fold there for twen- 
ty-five or thirty crowns a piece, one with 
another, A conſiderable ſum. Beſides, 


Megol five and twenty choice ſlaves, a- 
mong which there were nine or ten very 
young, proper to make eunuchs of, A 


. very worthy preſent for a king, and he 


a chriſtian, to a Mabometan prince! It 
ſeems the chriſtianity of the Ethiopians is 
very different from ours. He added to 
that preſent, twelve horſes, eſteem'd as 
much as thoſe of Arabia, and a kind of 
little mule, of which I ſaw the ſkin, which 
was a very great rarity, there being no 
tyger ſo han 1 ſpeckled, nor ſilken 
ſtuff of India ſo finely, ſo variouſly, and fo 
orderly ſtreaked, as that was, Moreover, 


there were for a part of the preſent, two 


elephant's teeth, ſo prodigious, that they 
aſſured it was all that a very able-bodied 
man could do to lift up one of them from 
the ground. Laſtly, an horn of an ox full 
of civet, and ſo big, that the aperture 
of it being meaſured by me, when it 
came to Debli, it had a. diameter of half a 
foot, and ſomewhat better. All things 
being thus prepared, the ambaſſadors de- 
part from Gondez, the capital of Ethiopta, 
ſituated in the province of Dambea, and 
came through a very troubleſome. coun- 
try to Beiloul, which is a diſpeopled ſea- 
port over againſt Moka, nigh to Babel-man- 
del, not daring to come (for reaſons elſe- 
where to be alledged) the ordinary way of 
the Caravans, which is made with eaſe in 
forty days to Arkiko, and thence to paſs 
to the iſle of Maſoua. During their ſtay 
at Beiloul, and expecting a bark to Moka, 
to waft over the Red Sea, there died ſome 
of their ſlaves, becauſe the veſſel tarried, 
and they found not in that place thoſe 
refreſhments that were neceſſary for them. 
When they came to Moka, they ſoon ſold 
their merchandiſe to raiſe a ſtock of mo- 
ney according to order : But they had this 
ill luck, that that year the ſlaves were very 
cheap; becauſe the market was glutted by 
many other merchants; yet they raiſed a 
ſum to purſue their voyage. They em- 
barked upon an Indian veſſel to paſs to Su- 
rat: Their paſſage was pretty good; they 
were not above ſive and twenty days at 
ſea; but whether it was that they had 
made no good proviſion, for want of ſtock, 
or what elſe the cauſe might be, many of 
their ſlaves and horſes, as alſo the mule, 
whereof they ſaved the ſkin, died. They 
were no ſooner arrived at Surat, but a cer- 
tain rebel of Viſapour, called Seva-Gi, came 
and ranſack'd and burned the town, and in 
it their houſe, ſo that they could ſave no- 
thing but their letters, ſome ſlaves that were 
ſick, or which Seva- Gi could not light on, 
their E1hiopian habits which he cared not 
for, and the mule's ſkin, and the ox's horn, 
which was already emptied of the civet. 
They very much exaggerated their misfor- 
tune; but thoſe malicious Indians that had 
ſeen them arrive in ſuch a wretched con- 
dition, without proviſions, without habits, 
without money, or bills of exchange, ſaid, 
that they were very happy, and ſhould 
reckon the plunder of Surat for a piece 
of their beſt fortune; for as much as Seva- 
Gi had ſaved them the labour of bringing 
their miſerable preſent to Dehli, and had 
furniſhed them with a very ſpecious pre- 
tence for their beggarly condition, and for 
the ſale they had made of their civer, and 
of ſome of their ſlaves, and for demanding 


of the governor of Surat proviſions for 


I their 
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their ſubſiſtance; as alſo ſome money and 
chariots to continue their voyage to Deb li. 
Monſieur Adrican, chief of the Dutch 


factory, my friend, had given to the Ar- 


menian- Murat a letter of recommendation 
to me, which he delivered himſelf at Debli, 
not remembring that I had been his hoſt 
at Moka. It was a very pleaſant meeting 
when we came to know one another, after 
the ſpace of five or ſix years. I embraced 
him affectionately, and promiſed him that 
J would ſerve him in whatever I could; 
but that, though I had acquaintance atthe 
court, it was impoſſible for me to do them 
any conſiderable good office there: For 
ſince they had not brought with them any 
valuable preſent, but only the mule's ſkin, 


and the empty ox's horn; and that they 


were ſeen going upon the ſtreets without 
any Paleky or horſes, ſave that of our 
father miſſionary, and mine (which they 
had almoſt killed) cloathed like beggars, 
and followed with ſeven or eight ſlaves, 
bare- headed and bare - foot, having nothing 


but an ugly ſharſe tied between their legs, 


with a ragged cloth over their left ſnoulder, 
paſſing under their left arm like a ſummer- 
cloak; ſince, I ſaid, they were in ſuch a 
poſture, whatever I could ſay for them was 
inſignificant; they were taken for beggars, 
and no body took other notice of them. 
Vet notwithſtanding, I ſaid ſo much of the 
grandeur of their king to my Aga Danech- 
mend- an, who had cauſe to hearken to me, 
as managing all foreign affairs there, that 
Aureng-Zebe gave them audience, receiv'd 
their letters, preſented them each with 
an embroider'd veſt, a ſilken embroider'd 
girdle, and a turban of the ſame, gave 
order for their entertainment, and diſpatch'd 
them in a little time, and that with more 
honour than there was ground to expect: 
For in diſmiſſing them, he preſented them 


each with another ſuch veſt, and with 


6000 rupies for them all, which amounteth 
to about 3000 crowns, of which the Ma- 
hometan had four thouſand, and Murat, be- 
cauſe a chriſtian, bur two thouſand, He 
allo gave them for a preſent to their maſter, 
a very rich Ser-apah or veſt, two great 
ſilver and gilt trumpets, two ſilver timbals, 
a poignard covered with jewels, and the 
value of about twenty thouſand francs in 
gold and ſilver rupies, to let their king ſee 
money coined, as a rarity he had not in his 
country : But Aureng-Zebe knew very well 


that theſe rupies would not go out of the 


kingdom, and that they were like to buy 
commodities for them: And it fell outſo 
for they laid them out, partly in fine cot- 
ton cloth, to make ſhirts of for their king, 
queen, and their only lawful ſon that is to 
be the ſucceſſor ;, partly in ſilken ſtuffs 


ſtreaked with gold or ſilver, to make veſts 
8 Vol I. 


and ſummer drawers af; partly in Exgliſb 
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ſcarlet, to make two Arabian veſts, of for 


their king alſo; and laſtly, in ſpices, and 
in ſtore of coarſer cloth, for divers ladies 


of his Seraglio, and for the children he had 


by them; all without paying any duty. 


For all my friendſhip with Murat, there 


were three things which made me almoſt 
repent to have ſerved them. The firſt, 
becauſe Murat having promiſed me to leave 
with me for go rupies, a little ſon of his, 
that was very pretty, of a delicate black, 
and without ſuch a ſwell'd noſe, or ſuch 
thick lips as commonly the Ethiopians have, 
broke his word with me, and let nie know, 
that he ſhould: take no leſs for him than 
300 rupies. For all this, I had thoughts 
of buying him for rarities ſake, and that I 
might ſay, a father had ſold me his ſon. 


The ſecond, becauſe I found that Murat, 


as well as the Mabometan, had obliged 
themſelves to Aureng- Zebe, that they would 
employ their intereſt with their king, that 
he might permit in Ethiopia to rebuild an 
old Moſque. ruined in the time of the Por- 
tugueze, and which had been built for a 
tomb of a great Dervich, which went from 
Mecha into Ethiopia for the propagation of 
Manometaniſm, and there made great. pro- 
greſs. They received of Aureng-Zebe two 
thouſand rupies for this engagement. This 
Moſque had been pull'd down by the Por- 
tugueze, when they came with their ſuc- 
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cours into Ethiopia, which the then king, chriſtiani. 


who turned catholick, had aſked of them 
againſt a Mabometan prince, invading his 
kingdom. The third, becauſe they de- 


ty of Ei li- 


o. 


ſired Aureng Zebe, in the name of their 
king, to give them an Alcoran, and eight 


other books, which I well remember were 
of the moſt reputed in the Mabometan reli- 
gion: Which proceeding ſeemed to me 
very unworthy of a chriſtian embaſſador, 
and chriſtian King, and confirmed to me 
what I had been told at Moka, that the 
chriſtianicy of Esbiopia muſt needs be ſome 
odd thing; that it ſavours much of Mabo- 
metaniſm, and that the Mahometans increaſe 
exceedingly in that empire, - eſpecially ſince 
the Por/uguez?, that came in there for the 
reaſon lately expreſſed, were either killed, 


upon the death of the king, by the cabal 


of the queen-mother, or expelled, together 


with the patriarch jeſuit, whom they had 
brought along from Ga. 1% einer 

During the time that the embaſſadors 
were at Dehli, my Aga, who is more than 


1 + 


ordinary curious, made them often come 


to him, when I was preſent, to inform 


himſelf of the ſtate and government of their 
country, and principally, to learn ſome - 


thing of the ſource of the Nile, which they 


call Ababile, of which they diſcourſed to us 


as a thing ſo well known, that-.no, body 
| 2 P doubted 
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doubted of it. Murat himſelf, and a Mo- 
gol, who was returned out of Ethiopia with 
him, had been there, and told us very 
near the ſame particulars with thoſe I had 
received of it at Mata; viz. That the Nile 
had its origin in the country of Agaus ; 
that it iſſued out of the earth by two ſprings 
bubbling up, near to one another, which 
did form a little — of about 5 - 
for long; that coming out this 
lake f. did — * a conſiderable river: and 
that from ſpace to ſpace it received ſmall 
rivers increaſing it. They added, that it 
went on circling, and making as it were a 
great iſle; and that afterwards it tumbled 
down from ſteep rocks into a great lake, in 
which there were divers fruitful iſles, ſtore 
of crocodiles, and 2 would be re- 
markable enough, if true) abundance of 
ſea-calves, that have no other vent for their 
excrements than that by which they take 
in their food; this lake being in the coun- 
try of Dambea, three ſmall days journey 
trom Gondar, and four or five days journey 
from the ſource of the Nile: And laſtly, 
that this river did break out of this lake, 
being augmented with many river-waters, 
and with ſeveral torrents falling into it, 
eſpecially in the rainy ſeaſon (which do 
regularly begin there, as in the Indies, about 
July, which is very conſiderable and con- 
vincing for the inundation of the Nile) and 
ſo runs away through Sonnar, the capital 
city of the king of Fungi, tributary to the 
king of Ethiopia, and from thence paſſeth 
to the plains of Meſre, which is Egypt. 
The embaſſadors were not wanting to 
ſay more than was liked, on the ſubje& of 
their king's greatneſs, and of the ſtrength 
of his army; but the Mogolian did not 


over-much agree with them in it; and in 


their abſence repreſented to us this army, 
which he had ſeen twice in the field, with 
the Ethiopian king at the head of it, as 
the moſt wretched thing in the world. 
They alſo related to us divers particulars 
of that country, which I have put in my 


journal, one day perhaps to be digeſted 


and copied: In the mean time I ſhall in- 
ſert here three or four things which Murat 
told me, becauſe I eſteem them very extra- 
vagant for a chriſtian kingdom, ſaid 
then, that there were few men in Ethiopia, 
who beſides their lawful wife, had not 


many others ; and himſelf owned that he 


had two, without reckoning her which he 
had left at Aleppo: That the Ethiopean wo- 
men did not ſo hide themſelves as they do 
in the Indies among the Mahometens, nor 
even as among the Gentiles : That thoſe of 
the meaner ſort of people, maids or mar- 
ried women, ſlaves or free, were often to- 
gether pell-mell, night and day, in the 
lame chamber, without thoſe jealouſies fo 
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common in other countries: That the wo- 
men of lords did not ſtick much 10 go into 
the houſe of a ſimple cavalier, whom they 
knew to be a man of execution: That if 
I had gone into Eibiopia, they would ſoon 
have — me to marry, as they had 
done, a fe years ſince, a certain Zurepean 
who named himſelf a Greek phyſician: 
That an ancient man, of about fourſcore 
— of age, did one day preſent to the 

ing fourſcore ſons, all of age, and able 
to bear arms; and that the king aſled him, 
whether he had no more but them? To 
whom having anſwered, no, but only ſome 
daughters, the king ſent him away with 
this reproach z Begont, thou calf, and be 
aſbamed for having no more children at that 
age, as if women were wanting in my domi- 
nions | That the king himſelf had at leaſt 
fourſcore ſons and daughters running about 


pell-mell in the Seraglia, for whom he had 


cauſed to be made a number of round var- 
niſhed ſticks, made like a little maze ; 
thoſe children being fond of having that in 
their hand like a ſcepter, diſtinguiſhing 


them from thoſe that were children of 


ſlaves, or from others living in that place. 

 Aureng-Zebe ſent alſo twice for theſe 
embaſſadors, for the ſame reaſon that my 
Aga did, and eſpecially to enquire after 
the ſtate of Mabometaniſm in that country. 
He had alſo the curioſity of viewing the 
ſkin of the mule, which remained, I know 


not how, in the fortreſs among the offi- 


cers; which was to me a great mortifica- 
tion, becauſe they had deſigned it for me 
for the good ſervices I had done them. 
I made account to have one day preſented 
it to ſome very curious perſon in Europe. 
I urged often, that together with the mule's 
ſkin, they ſhould carry the great horn to 
Aureng-Zebe, to ſhew it him; but they 
feared Jeſt he ſhould make a queſtion, 
which would have perplexed them; viz. 
How it came to paſs, that they had faved 
the horn. from the plunder of Surat, and 
loſt the civet ? | 

Whilſt theſe embaſſadors of Ethiopia Aureny- 
were at Debli, it came to paſs that Aureng- 7% 
Zebe called together his privy-council, and about the 
the moſt learned perſons of his court, toeducation 
chuſe a new maſter for his third ſon, Sullan of his third 
Eckbar, whom he deſigned for his ſucceſ- a. 
ſor. In this council he ſhewed the paſſion 
he hath to have this young prince well edu- 
cated, and to make him a great man. 
Aureng-Zebe is not ignorant of what impor- 
tance it is, and how much tis to be wiſh'd, 3 
that as much as kings ſurmount others in ſequence- 
greatneſs, they may alſo exceed them in of want of 


virtue and knowledge. He alſo well education 


knows, that one of the principal ſources of in a prince 
the miſery, of the miſ- government, of the 
unpeopling, and the decay of the _— 
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of Ala proceeds from thence, that the 
children of the kings, thereof are brought 
up only by women and eunuchs, which of- 
ten are no other than wretched ſlaves of 
Ruſſia, Circaſſia, org 2 Gurgiftan and 
Ethiopia; mean and ſervile, ignorant and 
inſolent ſouls, Theſe princes become kings 
when they. are of. age, without being in- 
ſtructed, and without knowing what tis to 
be a king; amazed when they begin to 
come abroad out of the Seraglio, as perſons 
coming out of another world, or out 
of ſome ſubterraneous cave, where they 
had lived all their life time; wondering at 
every thing they meet, like ſo many inno- 
cents; believing all, and fearing all, like 
children, or nothing at all, as if they were 
ſtupid :, And all this according to their na- 
tare, and ſuitable to the firſt tmages im- 
printed upon them; commonly high and 

roud, and ſeemingly grave, but of that 
kind of pride and gravity, which 1s ſo flat 
and diſtaſteful, and ſo unbecoming them, 


that one may plainly ſee, tis nothing but 
' brutality or barbarouſneſs, and the effect of 


ſome ill-tudied and ill-digeſted documents 
or elſe they fall into ſome childiſh civili- 
ties, yet more unſavory; or into ſuch cruel- 
ties, as are blind and brutal; or into that 
m:an and groſs vice of drunkenneſs, or 
into an exceſſive and altogether unrea- 
ſonable luxury, either ruining their bodies 
and underſtandings with their concubines, 
or altogether abandoning themſelves to the 
pleaſures of hunting, like ſome carniverous 
animals, preferring a pack of dogs before 
the lives of ſo many poor people, whom 


they force to follow them in the purſuit 


\ P; i 'n 
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of their game, and ſuffer to periſh of hun- 
ger, heat, cold, and miſery. In a word, 
they always run into ſome extreme or 
other, being altogether irrational and ex- 
travagant, according as they are carried by 
their natural temper, or by their firſt im- 
preſſions that are given them; thus re- 
maining, almoſt all, in a ſtrange ignorance 
of what concerns the ſtate of the kingdom; 
the reins of the government being aban- 
doned to fome viſir, who entertains them 
in their ignorance and in their paſſions, 
which are the two ſtrongeſt ſupports he can 
have to rule always according to his own 
mind, with molt. aſſurance, and the leaſt 
contradiction z and given over alſo to thoſe 
flaves their mothers, and to their eunuchs, 


who often know nothing but to continue 


plots of cruelty, whereby they ſtrangle and 
baniſh one another, and ſometimes the vi- 
firs, and even the grand ſeignors them- 
elves; ſo that no man whatſoever, that 
2 any eſtate, can be in ſafety of his 
ife. | ö 
But to return; after all theſe embaſſa- 
dors which we have ſpoken of, there came 


him in his preſence. 


at laſt news, that the embaſfudor of Pen 
was upon the frontiers. ' The Perfian Om- 
rahs, that are at the ſervice of the Mogol, 
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ſpread a rumor chat he came for affairs of is 


at importance; though intelligent per- 
— a 0703 of a Sate of dar 
nature, conſidering that the time of great 
conjunctures was paſſed, and that thoſe 
Omrabs, and the other Perfians did what 
they did, rather to make a ſhow, than for 
any thing elſe. Mean time, on the day of 


the entry, this embaſſador was received How re- 


with all 


through which he paſſed, were all new 
painted, and the cavalry attending on the 


way for above the length of a whole league. 


Many Omrahs accompanied him with mu- 


ſick, timbals and trumpets, and when he 
entered into the fortreſs, or palace of the 


king, the guns went off. Aureng-Zebe re- 
ceived him with much civility, and was 
content he ſhould make his addreſs to 
him after the Perſſan mode, receiving alſo, 
without any ſcruple, immediately from 
his hands the letters of his king; which, 
out of reſpect, he lifted even to his 
head, and afterwards read them with a 
grave and ſerious countenance : Which 
done, he cauſed an embroidered veſt to 
be brought, together with a rich turban 
and girdle, commanding it to be put on 
A little after, it was 
intimated io him, that he might order 
his preſent to be brought in, which con- 
ſiſted of twenty-five as handſome horſes as 


poſſible reſpect: The Bazars, ceived. - 


ever I ſaw, led, and covered with em- His pre- 
broidered trappings 3; and of twenty very ſent. 


flately and luſty camels, as big as elephants: 
Moreover, of a good number of boxes, 
faid to be full of moſt excellent roſe - water: 
and of a certain diſtill'd water, very pre- 


cious and eſteemed highly cordial z beſides, 


there were diſplayed five or ſix very rich 
and very large tapiſſeries, and ſome em- 


broidered pieces exceeding noble, wrought 
in ſmall flowers, ſo fine and delicate, that 


I know not whether in all Europe any ſuch 
can be met with, To all this were added 
four damaſkin'd ſwords, with as man 
poynards, all covered with jewels; as alſo 
tive or fix harneſſes of horſes, which were 
much eſteemed, being alſo very fine and 
rich, the ſtuff being raiſed with rich em- 
broidery fet with ſmall pearls, and very 
fair turcoiſes of the old rock, 1 

It was obſerved, that Aureng-Zebe be- 
held chis preſent very attentively ; that he 
admired the beauty and rarity of eve 
piece, and that ſeveral times he extolled the 
generoſity of the king of Perfia ; aſſigning 
to the ambaſſador a place. among his chief 
Omrabs. And after he had entertained 
him a- while with a diſcourſe about the in - 
conveniencies and hardſhips of his voyage, 

2 


he 
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he ſhould come every day to ſee him. 
. During the four or five months that the 
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he diſmiſt him, and made inſtance, that turn all the Indian ſlaves which he carried 


along with him, of which he had a pro- 


digious number,” ' 


2 ambaſſador ſtaid at Debli, he was always Mean while Aureng-Zebe was not fo 
Aureng. ſplendidly treated at Aureng-Zebe's charge; much concerned, nor troubled himſelf ſo 
Zibi's and the greateſt Omrabs preſented him much with this ambaſſador, as Chah-Fe- 
colt, one after another; and at laſt he was very ban, upon a like occaſion, did with him, 


.honourably. diſmiſled ; For Aureng-Zebe 


How dit had him apparell'd with another rich Se- 


miſſed, 


OY 
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ra-pah or veſt, to which he added conſider- 


able preſents for himſelf, reſerving thoſe ' 


he intended, for his king, till he ſhould 


ſend an ambaſſador expreſly ; which ſome- 


time after he did, 

. Notwithſtanding all theſe teſtimonies of 
honour and reſpect which Aureng-Zebe 
had ſhewed to his ambaſſador, the ſame 


that was ſent to him from the great Chah- 
Abhas. When the Perfians are in the hu- 
mour of rallying againſt the Indians, they 
relate thefe three or four little ſtories of 
them: They ſay, that Chah-Fehan ſeeing 
that the courtſhip and promiſes made to 
their ambaſſador were not able to prevail 
with him, ſo as to make him perform his 
ſalute after the Indian mode, he deviſed 
this artifice ; he commanded to ſhut the 


great gate of the court of the Amkas, where 
he was to receive him, and to leave only 
open the wicket, through which one man 


The con- Perfians, above ſpoken of, gave out, that 
2 their king had ſenſibly reproached him 
e n in his letters, with the death of Dara, 


letter. 


and the impriſonment of Chab-Jehan, as 
actions unworthy of a brother and a ſon, 
and a muſulman; and that he had allo 
hit him with the word Alem-Guire, or 
conqueror of the world, which Aureng- 
Zebe, had cauſed to be engraven on his 
coin. But 'tis hard to believe, that the 
king of Perfia ſhould do any ſuch thing 
to provoke ſuch a victorious prince, ſince 
Perſia is not in a condition to enter into a 
war with: Indaſtan“; I am rather apt to 
believe, that Per/fia hath work enough to 
keep Kandahar on the ſide of \Indeſtan, and 
the fronticrs on the fide of Turky : Its 
forces and riches are known ; it produceth 
not always ſuch great kings as the Chah- 
Abbas, valiant, intelligent and politic, 
knowing to make uſe of every thing, and 
to do much with ſmall expences. If it 
were in a condition of undertaking any 
thing againſt Indoſtan, or really ſenſible of 

iety, and the muſulman faith, why was 
it that in theſe laſt troubles and civil wars, 
which continued ſo long in Indaſtan, the 


Perſians ſat (till and looked on when Dara, 


Chab- Jehan, Sultan Sujah, and perhaps the 
governor of Cabeul deſired their aſſiſtance 
and they might with no very great army, 
nor great expences, have ſcized on the fair- 


eſt part of India, beginning from the king- 


dom of Caboul, unto the river Indus, and 
beyond it, and ſo made themſelves umpires 
of all things? Yet notwithſtanding there 
muſt needs have been ſome offenſive ex- 
preſſions in thoſe Perſian letters, or elſe 
the ambaſſador muſt have done or ſaid 
ſomething that diſpleaſed Aureng-Zebe; be- 


cauſe two or three days after he had diſ- 
miſſed him, he made a rumour to be 
ſpread abroad, that the ambaſſador had 
' Cauſed the ham-ſtrings of the preſented 


horſes to be cut ; and the ambaſſador be- 


ing yet upon the frontiers, he made him re- 


FTho' the preſent emperor of Per/ia has conquered it. 


ſuch an ambaſſador : They 


could not paſs but very difficultly, by 


ſtooping and holding down his head, as 


the faſhion is when one maketh an Indian 
reverence, to the end that it might be 
ſaid, he had made the ambaſſador put 
himſelf in a poſture which was ſomething 
lower than the Indian ſalam or ſalute ; but 
that that ambaſſador being aware of this 
trick, came in with his back foremoſt : 
and that Chab- Jeban, out of indignation 
to ſee himſelf catched, told him Eh-bed- 
bakt, * Thou wretch, doſt thou think thou 
* comeſt into a ſtable of aſſes, ſuch as thou 
* art? And that the ambaſſidor, without 
any alteration, anſwered; Mo would not 
think ſo, ſeeing ſuch a little door ? 

Another ſtory is this; that at a certain 
time Chah-7ehan taking ill ſome coarſe and 
fierce anſwers returned to him by the Per- 


ſian ambaſſador, could not hold to tell 


him; What, hath Chah- Abbas no other 
men at his court, that he muſt ſend ro 
me ſuch a fool as thyſelf? And that the am- 
baſſador anſwered ; He hath many better 
and wiſer men than me, but 7 ſuch a king, 
add, that on a 
certain day Chah-Fehan, who had made 
the ambaſſador to dine in his preſence, and 
ſought ſome occaſion to affront him, ſee- 
ing that he was buſy in picking and gnaw- 
ing of bones, aſked him ſmiling, EVH Ell. 
chi-Gy, My lord ambaſſador, what will the 
dogs eat? And that he anſwered readily, 


Kicherry, that is, a diſh of pulſe, which is 


the food of the meaner fort of people, and 
which he ſaw Chah-Fehan eat, becauſe he 
loved it. 7 | 
They ſay alſo, that- Chab-Jeban once 
aſked him, what he thought of his new 
Debli (which was building) in compari- 
ſon of Hiſpahan ? And that he anſwered a- 
loud, and with an oath, Billah, Billah, 
Hiſpahan doth not come near the duſt of 
Dehli z which Chab- Jeban took for a high 
2 com- 
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commendation, though the ambaſſador 


mocked him, becauſe the duſt is ſo trouble- 
ſome at Dehli. fy 

Laſtly they relate that Chab- Zehan one 
day preſſing him to. tell him, what he 
thought of the grandeur of the kings of 
Tndeſtan, compared to that of the kings of 
Perſia? He anſwered, that, in his opinion, 
one could not better compare the kings 
of India than to a large moon of fifteen 


or ſixteen days old, and thoſe of Perſia, to 


a ſmall moon of two or three days. And 
that this anſwer did at firſt pleaſe Chab- 
Jehan; but that ſoon after he perceived, 


that that compariſon did him but little 


honour, the ambaſſador's ſenſe being, that 
the kings of Indoſtan were decreaſing, and 
thoſe of Perſia increaſing. 

Whether theſe points are ſo commend- 
able, and ſuch marks of wit, every one is 
free to judge, as he ſeeth cauſe; My opi- 
nion is, that a diſcreet and reſpectful gra- 
vity is much more becoming ambaſſadors, 


than rallery and roughneſs, eſpecially, when 


they have to do with Kings, who will not 
be raillied with, witneſs an accident that 
befel this very ambaſſador ; for Chah-7e- 
han was at length ſo weary. of him, and 
his freedom, that he called him no other- 
wiſe than fool; and one day gave ſecret 
order, that when he ſhould enter into a 
pretty long and narrow ſtreet, that is near 
the fortreſs, to come to the hall of the aſ- 


| ſembly, they ſhould let looſe upon him an 


ill-conditioned and fierce elephant; and 
certainly, if the ambaſſador had not nim- 
bly lept out of his Paleky, and, together 
with his dextrous attendants, ſhot ſome ar- 
rows into the trump of the elephant, which 
forced him to turn back, he had been ut- 
terly ſpoiled, . ; 

It- was at this time, upon the departure 


of the Perfan ambaſſador, that Aureng- 


Zebe received with that admirable wiſdom 
his tutor Mallah-Sale, the hiſtory of which 
7 This old man, 
who long ſince had retired himſelf towards 
Caboul, and ſettled himſelf on ſome lands, 
which Chah-Fehan had given him, had no 
ſooner heard of the great fortune of Au- 
reng-Zebe his diſcipline, who had overcome 
Dara and all his other brothers, and was 
now king of Indoſtan, but he came in haſte 
to the court, ſwelled with hopes of being 


preſently advanced to no leſs than the dig- 
nity of an Omrab. He maketh his court, 


and endeavours to engage all his friends, 
and Rauchenara-Begum, the king's ſiſter, 
employs herſelf for him, But yet there 
was three whole months, that Aureng-Zebe 
does not ſo much as look upon lum; till 
at length wearied to have him always at his 
clbow, and before his face, he ſent for him 
Vol. II. | 


to a place apart, where there was no- body 
but Hakim-]ul- Mouluk, Danech-mend- Nan, and 
three or four of thoſe Omrabs, that pre- 
tend to ſcience, and then ſpoke to him to 
this effect (as I was informed by my Aab.) 
What is it you would have of me doctor? 
Can you reaſonably defire I ſhould make you one 
of the chief Omrahs of my court! Let me 
tell you, if you had inſtructed me as you ſhould 
have done, nothing would be more juſt : For I 
am of this perſuaſion, that a child well edu- 
cated and inſtrufted, is as much, at leaſt, o- 
bliged to his maſter as to his falber :. But 
where are thoſe good documents you have 
given me ? In the firſt place you have taught 
me, that all that Frangaſtican (fo it ſeems 
they call Zurope) was nothing, but I know 
not what little iſland, of which the greateſt 
king was be of Portugal, and next to him he 
of, Holland, and after him he of England; 
and as to the other kings, as thoſe of 
France, and Andaluſia, you have repreſent- 
ed them to me as our pretty Raja's; telling 
me, that the kings of Indoſtan were far a- 
bove them altogether, and that they were the 
true and only Houmajons, the Ekbars, the 
Jehan-Guyres, the Chah-Jehans, the for- 
tunate ones, the great ones, the conquerors 
and kings of the world; and that Perſia and 
Ulſbec, Kach-guer, Tartar and Catay, Pe- 
gu, China, and Matchina did tremble at 
the name of the kings of Indoſtan : Admir- 
able geography ! You ſhould rather have taught 
me exattly to diſtinguiſh all thoſe different ſtates 
of the world, and well to underſtand their - 
ſtrength, their way of fighting, their cuſtoms, 
religions, governments and intereſts; and by 
the peruſal of ſolid biſtory, to obſerve their 
riſe, progreſi, decay, and whence, how, and 
by what accidents and errors, thoſe great 
changes and revolutions of empires and king- 
doms have happened. I have ſcarce learnt of 
you the name of my grandſires, the famous 
founders of this empire; ſo far were you 
from having taught me the hiſtory of their 
life, and what courſe they look to make ſuch 
great conqueſts, You had a mind to teach me 
the Arabian tongue, *to read and to write, 
J am much obliged to you (forſooth) for having 
made me liſe ſo much time upon a language, 
that requires len or twelve years to atiain to 
its perfettion ; as if the ſon of a king ſhould 
think it to be an konour to him, to be a gram- 
marian or ſome doctor of the law, and to learn 
other languages than thoſe of his neighbours, 
when he cannot well be without them ; He, to 
whom lime is ſo precious for ſo many weighty 
things, <ohich he ought by times to learn, As 
if there were any ſpirit that did not with 
ſome relufttancy,' and even with a kind of de- 
baſement, employ itſelf in ſo ſad and dry an 
exerciſe, ſo longſome and tedious, as is that 


Thus 


of learning words. 
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Thus did Aureng-Zebe reſent the pedan- 
tic inſtructions of his tutor; to which tis 
affirmed in that court, that after ſome en- 
tertainment which he had with others, he 
further added the following reproof. 

* Know you not, that childhood well 
governed, being a ſtate which is ordina- 
* rily accompanied with an happy memo- 


ry, is capable of thouſands of good pre- 


* cepts and inſtructions, which remain deep- 
* ly impreſſed the whole remainder of a 
* man's life, and keep the mind always 
© raiſed for great actions? The law, pray- 
* ers and ſciences, may they not as well 
* be learned in our mother-tongue, as in 
* Arabic? You told my father Chab- Jeban, 
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* of that point ſo important to a king, 
* which 1s, what the reciprocal duties are 
* of a ſovereign to his ſubjects, and thoſe 
* of ſubjects to their ſovereign ? And ought 
* not you to have conſidered, that one day 


I ſhould be obliged with the ſword to 


* diſpute my life and the crown with m 
* brothers? Is not that the deftiny almoſt 
* of all the ſons of Indaſtan! Have you ever 
taken any care to make me learn, what 
© *ris to beſiege a town, or to ſet an army 
in array? For theſe things I am obliged 
to others, not at all to you. Go, and 
* retire to the village, whence you are 
* come, and let no-body know who you 
* are, or what is become of you.“ 


* that you would teach me philoſophy. At that time there aroſe a kind of tem- ,q;c;ury 
Tis true, I remember very well, that peſt againſt aſtrologers, which did not aftrology 
* you have entertained me for many years diſpleaſe me. Moſt people of fa are ſo admired 
with airy queſtions, of things that af- ad by judiciary aſtrology, that they Aja. 
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ford no ſatisfaction at all to the mind, 
and are of no uſe to human ſociety, emp- 
ty notions, and mere fancies, that have 
* only this in them, that they are very 
hard to underſtand, and very eaſy to 
forget, which are only capable to tire 
and ſpoil a good underſtanding, and to 
breed an opinion that is unſupportable. 
« I ſtill remember, that after you had thus 
* amuſed me, I know not how long, with 
« your fine philoſophy, all I retained of it, 
was a multitude of barbarous and dark 
words, proper to bewilder, perplex and 
tire out the beſt wits, and only invented, 
the better to cover the vanity and igno- 
© rance of men like yourſelf, that would 
« make us believe, that they know all, and 
that under thoſe obſcure and ambiguous 
words, are hid great myſteries, which 
they alone are capable to underſtand ; If 
you had ſeaſoned me with that philoſo- 
phy, which formeth the mind to rati- 
« ocination, and inſenſibly accuſtoms it to 
© be ſatisfied with nothing but ſolid rea- 
« ſonsz if you had given me thoſe excel- 
« lent precepts and doctrines, which raiſe 
the ſoul above the aſſaults of fortune, and 
reduce her to an unſhakeable and always 
equal temper, and permit her not to be 
© lifted up by proſperity, nor debaſed by 
© adverſity z if you had taken care to give 
* me the Ala e of what we are, and 
what are the firſt e . of things; 
* and had aſſiſted me in forming in my 
* mind a fit idea of the greatneſs of the 


* univerſe, and of the admirable order and 
* motion of the parts thereof; if, I fay, 


you had inſtilled into me this kind of 


* philoſophy, I ſhould think myſelf ihcom- 


* parably more obliged to you than Alexander 
* was to his Ariſtotle; and believe it my 
duty to recompence you otherwiſe, than 


* he did him. Should not you, inſtead of 


your flattery, have taught me ſomewhat 


believe there is nothing done here below, 
but *tis written above (for ſo they ſpeak.) 
Inall their undertakings therefore they con- 
ſult aſtrologers, hen two armies are 
ready to give battle, they beware of fall- 
ing on, till the aſtrologer hath taken and 
determined the moment he fancies propi- 
tious for the beginning of the combat. And 
ſo, when the maiter is about electing a 
captain- general of an army, of diſpatch- 
ing an ambaſſador, of concluding a mar- 
riage, or beginning a voyage, and of 
doing any other thing, as buying a ſlave, 
putting on new apparel, Fe. nothing 
of all that is done without the ſen— 
tence of Mr. ſtar-gazer; which is an in- 
credible vexation, and a cuſtom drawing 
after it ſuch important conſequences, that 
I know not how it can ſubſiſt ſo long. 
For the aſtrologer muſt needs have know- 
ledge of all that paſſeth, and of all that is 
-N from the greateſt affairs to the 
eaſt, | 

But behold, it happened, that the prime 


aſtrologer of the king was drowned, which ſtrology. 


occaſioned a great noiſe at court, and was 
a great diſcredit to aſtrology : For he be- 
ing the perſon that determined the mo- 
ments of all enterprizes and actions for the 
king, and the Omrabs, every one wonder- 
ed, how a man ſo experienced, and that 
for ſo long time had diſpenſed good ad- 
ventures to others, could not forefee his 


own misfortune, There were not wanting 


thoſe, who pretended to be wiſer than o- 


thers, and ſaid, that in Frangiſtan, where 


ſciences did flouriſh, the grandees do ſuſ- 
py all ſuch kind of people, and that ſome 
old them even no better than mounte- 
banks, that *tis much doubted, whether 
this knowledge is grounded upon good and 
ſolid reaſons, and that it may very well 


be ſome fancy of aſtrologers, or rather an 


artifice to make themſelves neceſſary to the 
2 2 t great 
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great ones, and to make them in fome 
meaſure to depend on them. 

All theſe diſcourfes very much diſpleaſed 
the aſtrologers; but nothing angered them 
ſo much as this ſtory, become very famous, 
viz, That the great Chab- Alas king of 
Perſia, commanded to be digged and pre» 
pared a little place in his Seraglio, to make 
a garden ; that the young trees were all 
ready, and that the gardiner made account 
co plant them the next day, Mean time 
the aſtrologer taking upon him, faid, that 
a good nick of time was to be obſerved for 
planting them, to make them proſper. 
Chah-Abas being content it ſhould be fo, 
the ſtar-gazer took his inſtruments, turned 
over his books, made his calculation, and 
concluded, that by reaſon of ſuch and ſuch 
a conjunction and aſpect of the planets, it 
was neceſſary they fhould be ſet preſently. 
The maſter gardiner, who minded nothing 
leſs than this aſtrologer, was not then at 
hand; yet for all that they fell to work 
immediately, making holes, and planting 
the trees, Chah-Abas himſelf ſetting them, 
that it might be ſaid, that they were trees 
ſet with Chah-Abas's own hands. The 
gardiner returning at night, was ſufficiently 
amazed when he ſaw the work done; and 
finding that the right place and order de- 
ſigned by him was not taken; that, for 
example, an apricock-tree ſtood where an 
apple-tree ſhould ſtand, and a 'pear-tree 
where an almond-tree; being heartily an- 
gry with the aftrologer, cauſed all the trees 
to be plucked up again, and laid them 
down, with ſome earth about them, for 
next morning, the time choſen by him- 
ſelf. The news hereof came ſoon to the 
ears of the aſtrologer, who preſently told 
Chah- Abas of it: He forthwith ſent for 
the gardiner, and with ſome indignation 
aſked him, What had made him ſo bold as 
to pull up thoſe young trees he had planted 
with his own hand; that the time had been 
ſo exactly taken for them, that ſo good an 
one would never be had again; and that 
ſo he had marred all. The rude gardiner, 
who had a cup of Chiras wine in his head, 
looked aſide upon the aſtrologer, and grum- 
bling and ſwearing, ſaid to him theſe words, 


Billab, Billah, that muſt needs he an admi- 


rable point of time which thou haſt taken 
for theſe trees; unhappy aſtrologer ! they 
were planted this day noon, and this eve- 
ning they have been plucked up again. 
When Chah- Abas heard this, he fell a laugh- 
ing, turned his back upon the aſtrologer, 
and went away. | 0 

I ſhall here add two particulars, tho? they 
happenned in the time of Chab. Jeban, be- 
caule ſuch things fall out often enough, and 


do withal give occaſion to obſerve that an- 


cient and barbarous cuſtom, which makes 


thoſe that die in their ſervice : The: firſt! 
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eft to the 


was of Neiknam-kan, one of the moſt, an- Me- 


cient Omralu of the court, and who for? 


the ſpace of 40 or 30 years, wherein he had 
always been employ*'d in conſiderable offices, 
had heaped up great ſtore of gold and ſil- 
ver. This lord ſeeing himſelt near his end, 


and thinking upon this unreaſonable cuſtom, 


which often renders the wife of a great 
man, upon his deceaſe, poor and miſera- 
ble in an inſtant, and necelſitates her to 
preſent a petition, begging fame ſmall pen- 
ſion for her ſubſiſtance and for that of her 
children, who are conſtrained to liſt them- 


ſelves for common foldiers under ſome 


Omrab; who, I ſay, conſidering this with 
himſelf, ſecretly diſtributed all his treaſure 
to indigent knights and poor widows, fill'd 
his trunks with old piecesof iron, old ſhoes, 
rags and bones, and locked and ſealed them, 
telling every body that they were goods 
belonging to Chab-Feban the king. Theſe 
trunks, after his death, were brought before 
Chah-Fehan, when he was in the aſſembly, 
and by his command inſtantly opened in 
the preſence of all the Omrabs, that ſaw 
all this fine ſtuff, which ſo provoked and 
diſcompoſed Chab- Jeban, that he roſe in 
great fury, and went away. 

The other is only a piece of gallantry, 
A rich Baneaw, or heathen merchant, being 
a great uſurer, (as moſt of them are) wha 
had always been in employment, and in the 
pay of the king, came to die. Some years 
after his death, his fon did extremely im- 
portune the widow, his mother, to let him 
have ſome money : She finding him to be 
a prodigal and debauched youth, gave him 
as little as ſhe could, This young fool, by 
the perſuaſion of others like himſelf, made 
his complaints to Chab-Feban, and was fo 
ſilly, as to diſcover to him all the goods 
his father had left, which amounted to 
two hundred thouſand rupies, or hundred 
thouſand crowns. 
got an itch for this treaſure, ſent for the 
widow, and commanded her in the open 
aſſembly to ſend him an hundred thouſand 
rupies, and to give fifty thouſand to her 
ſon, giving order at the ſame time to pur 
her away, The old woman, though ſur- 
priſed at this command, and perplexed 
enough, that ſhe was ſo ſuddenly thruſt 
out, without the liberty of ſpeaking, yet 
loſt not herjudgment, but with a loud voice 
gave out, that ſhe had ſomething of mo- 
ment to diſcover to his majeſty : Where- 
upon being brought in again, ſhe ſaid, 
God ſave your majeſty ; I find that my Jon hath 
ſome reaſon to demand of me the gaods of his 
father, as being of his and my fleſþ and blood, 
and therefore our heir; but I would gladly 


Chab-Jehan, who ſoon 


know, what kindred your majeſty is to my de- 
| ceaſed 
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ceaſed husband, to be his heir. When Cbab- 
Jeban heard ſo plain a piece of raillery, and 
a diſcourſe of parentage of the king of the 


Indies with a ſhe-Banian, or idolatrous ſhe- 


merchant, he could not hold laughing, 
and commanded ſhe ſhould be gone, and 
that nothing ſhould be aſked of her. 
But to return, I ſhall not relate all the 
other conſiderable things that have hap- 
ver ſince the end of the war, that is, 
ince 1660, unto my departure, which was 
above ſix years after z though doubtleſs 
that would tend much to the deſign I had 
in relating the other particulars, which is, 
to make known the genius and temper of 
the Mogols and Indians. This I may do 
in another place: Here I ſhall only give 
an account of five or ſix particulars, which 
thoſe that ſhall have read this relation will 
doubtleſs be curious of. 
How and The firſt, that though Aureng-Zebe made 
where Cbab- Jeban, his father, to be kept in the 
(achten fortrels of Ara with all imaginable care 
Laie va and caution z yet notwithſtanding he (till 
conſined 4 * 
left him his old apartment with Begum- 
Saheb, his eldeſt daughter, his other wo- 
men, ſingers, dancers, cooks, and - others ; 
nothing of that kind was wanting to him. 
There were alſo certain Mullabs, that were 
rmited to come and to read the Alcoran 
to him (for he was become very devour.) 
And when he thought fit, there were 
brought before him brave horſes, and tam'd 
Gazelles, (which is a kind of goat) to make 
them fight with one another; as alſo di- 
vers ſorts of birds of prey, and ſeveral other 


rare animals, to divert him as formerly. 


Aureng-Zebe himſelf uſed an art to over- 
come at laſt his fierceneſs and obſtinacy, 
which he had hitherto kept, though a pri- 
ſoner. And this was the effect of the oblig- 
ing letters, full of reſpect and ſubmiſſion, 


which he often wrote to his father, con- 


ſulting him often as his oracle, and expreſ- 
ling a thouſand cares for him; ſending 
le him alſo inceſſantly ſome pretty preſent 
1eared by OF other: whereby Chab-· Jeban was ſo much 
lic ſon, gained, that he alſo wrote very often to 
Aureng-Zebe touching the government and 
ſtate affairs, and of his own accord ſent 
him ſome of thoſe jewels, which before he 
had told him of, that hammers were ready 
to beat them to powder the firſt time he 
ſhould again aſk for them. Beſides, he 
conſented that the daughter of Dara, which 
he had ſo peremptorily denied, ſhould be 
delivered to him; and granted him at 
length that pardon and paternal hleſling, 
which he had ſo often deſired without ob- 
taining it. Yet, under all this, Aureng- 
Zebe did not always flatter him; on the 
contrary, he ſometimes returned ſharp an- 
ſwers, when he met with ſtrains 1n his fa- 


ther's letters that were pregnant, or ex- / 


preſſed ſomething of his former heighth 
2 


and authority. Of this we may judge by 
the letter, which I know froma very good 
hand was once written to him by Aureng- 
Zebe, to this effect: on 

Sir, You would have me indiſpenſably fol- 
low thoſe ancient cuſtoms, and make myſelf heir 
to all thoſe that are inmy pay with the wonted 
rigour : An Omrah, and even a merchant 
can no ſooner die, and ſometimes even before 
his death, but we ſeal up his trunks, and 
ſeize on his goods, and make a firift enquiry 
into his eftate, impriſoning and ill-treating 
the officers of the houſe to diſcover do us all 
he hath, even to the leaſt jervels, I will be- 
lieve that there is ſome policy in doing ſo, 


' but it cannot be denied that *tis very rigorous, 


and ſometimes very unjuſt ; and to ſpeak jhe 
very truth, we may deſerve well enough, that 
the ſame ſhould befal us every day, what hap- 


| pened to you from your Neikman-kan, and 


from the widow of your rich Indian merchant. 
Moreover (laid he) it ſeems, I am by you re- 
puled proud and haughly now I am ting; as 
if you knew not by the experience of more than 
forty years of your reign, how heavy an or- 
nament a crown is, aud how many ſad and _ 
reſtleſs nights it paſſeth through ; as if I 
could forget that excellent paſſage of Mir- 
Timur (commonly called Tamerlane) which 
is ſo ſeriouſly delivered to us by that great 
grand-father of ours, Ekbar, to the end that 
we might the more weigh the importance and 
value of it, and confider, whether we have 
cauſe to pride ourſelves ſo much in a crown. 
You well know, that he ſaid, that the ſame 
day when Timur took Bajazet, he made him 
come before him, and having fixed his eyes 
on him, fell a laughing ; at which Bajazet 
being highly offended, fiercely ſaid to bim, 
Laugh not at my fortune, 7imur; know 
that *ris God that is the diſpenſer of king- 
doms and empires; and that the ſame can 
befal you to-morrow, that hath befallen 
me to-day, Whereupon Timur made this 
ſerious and brave anſwer , I know as well as 
you, Bajazet, that tis God that diſtri- 
buteth kingdoms and empires; I laugh not 
at your ill fortune, God forbid I ſho ald do 
ſo: But beholding your face, I ſmiled, and 
had this thought, That certainly theſe 
kingdoms and empires muſt in themſelves 
be very little and contemptible things in 
the eyes of God, ſince he giveth them to 
perſons ſo ill made as you and ] both are; 
a deformed one-ey'd man, as you; and a 
lame wretch, as myſelf, You require alſo, 
that abandoning all my other employments, 
which 1 believe very neceſſary for the eſtabliſh. 
ment and happineſs of this ſtate, I ſhould think 
on nothing but conqueſts, and the enlargement 
of the empire. I muſt confeſs that this is 
indeed the buſineſs of a great monarch, and of 
4 ſoul truly royal, and that I ſhould not de- 
erve to be of the blood of the great Timur, 
if I were not of that mind, and had not ſuch 
inclina- 
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a favourite can be raiſed to: 


inclinations. Mean time, 1 think I fit not 
idle, and my armies are not uſeleſs in the king- 
doms of Decan and Bengal: But we muſt 


always the greateſt kings; that we too often 
ſee a barbarian making conqueſts, and that 
thoſe great bodies of conqueſts do ordinartly 
fall of themſelves, and by their own weight. 
He is a great king, that knows to acquit him- 
ſelf worthily of that great and auguſt emplay- 
ment and charge of kings, which is to diſpence 
juſtice to their ſubjetts, &c. 

The reſt is not come to my hands, 

The ſecond is in regard of Emir-Jemla. 
It were to injure this great man, to pals 
by with ſilence his deportment to Aureng- 


Zebe after the war, and the manner of 


ending his days. This eminent perſon after 
he had diſpatched the affair of Bengala, with 
Sultan Sujab (the ſecond of theſe four bro- 
thers) not like Gion. kan, that infamous Pa- 
tan, with Dara; nor like the Raja of Sere- 
naguer with Soliman-Chekoub;, but like a 
great captain and dextrous, 2 pur- 
ſuing him as far as the ſca- ſide, and neceſ- 
ſitating him to fly and to eſcape out of his 
hands; after, I ſay, he had done theſe 
things, he ſent an eunuch to Aureng-Zebe, 
intreating him, that he would give him 
leave to tranſport his family to Bengal; 
that now that the war was at an end, -and 
he broken with age, he hoped. he would 
grant him the advantage of ending his life 
in the company of his wife and chil- 
dren. | ; , 
But AurengsZebe is too ſharp-ſighted, 
not to pierce into the deſigns of Emir. He 
ſeeth him triumphing over Sujah; he 


knows his great credit and reputation, and 


that he hath the eſteem of a very wiſe, un- 
dertaking, valiant and rich man; and that 
the kingdom of Bengal 1s not only the beſt 
of all Indaſtan, but ſtrong of itſelf; and 


further, that this Emir is in the head of a 


well diſciplined army, which both honours 
and fears him. Beſides, he is not ignorant 
of his ambition, and foreſceth well enough, 
that if he ſhould have with him his fon 
Mahmet-Fmir-kan, he would aſpire to the 
crown, and at leaſt take full poſſeſſion of 
Bengal, if he ſhould not be able to advance 
things further. At the ſame time he is 
alſo well aware, that there is danger in re- 
fuſing him, and that he may poſſibly prove 
ſuch a man, as in caſe of denial, may run 
into ſome dangerous extreme, as he had 
done in Golkonda, How then, think ye, 


did he carry himſelf in this conjuncture? 


He ſends to him his wife and daughter, 


and all the children of his ſon: He maketh 


the Emir a Mir-ul-Omrah, which is in that 
empire the greateſt degree of honour that 
And as to 
Mahmet-Emir-kan, he maketh him the 
Vor. II. 
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alſo aver, that the greateſt conquerors are not. 


many years, He attacked this place, and 


great Bakcbis, which is a dignity and charge 
ike that of our great maſter of the horle, 


the ſecond or third office in the ſtate, but 
ſuch a one as abſolutely obligeth the poſ- 
ſeſſor of it to be always at the court, not 
ſuffering him, but very difficulcly; to be 
abſent from the perſon of the king. 

The Emir ſoon perceived, that Aureng- 


Zebe had ſkilfully put by the ſtroke; that it 
would be in vain the ſecond time to aſk 


of him his ſon; that he could not do it 
without offending him; and that therefore 
the ſafeſt way would be to reſt contented 
with all the teſtimonies; of friendſhip,” and 
with all the honours, together with the 
government of Bengal; being in the mean 


time always upon his guard, and in ſuch a 


poſture, that ſince he could attempt nothing 
againſt Aureng-Zebe, Aureng-Zebe ſhould 
70 be able to attempt any thing againſt 
im. | | 
Thus have we ſeen theſe two great men 
carrying themſclves to one another : And 
in this condition did affairs remain for al- 
moſt a year; till Aureng-Zebe, too well 
knowing that a great captain cannot be 
long at reſt; and that, if he be not em- 
. in a foreign war, he will at length 
raiſe a domeſtick one; propoſed to him to 
make war upon that rich and potent Raja 
of Acham, whoſe territories are on the north 
of Dake, upon the gulf of Bengal. The 
Emir, who in all appearance had already 
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deſigned this ſame thing of himſelf, and Is ſent 
who believed, that the; conqueſt of this againſt the 


country would 'make way for his immortal 
honour, and be an occaſian of carrying his 
arms as far as China, declared himſelf ready 
for this enterprize. He embarked at Dake 
with a puiſſant army, upon a river which. 


comes from thoſe parts; upon which ha- 


ving gone about an hundred leagues north- 


caſtward, he arrived at a caſtle called Azo, 


which the Raja of Acham had uſurped from 
the kingdom of Bengal, and poſſeſſed for 
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Achim. 


His ſuc- 


took it by force in leſs than - fifteen days 3 ccf. 


thence marching over-land towards Cham- 
dara, which is the inlet into the country 
of that Raja; he entered into it after twenty 


ix days journey, ſtill northward : There a 
battle was fought, in 'which the Raja of 
Acbam was, worſted, and obliged to retreat 


to Guerguon,: the metropolis of his king- 


dom, four miles diſtant from Chamdara. 


The Emir purſued him ſo cloſe, that he 


town in five days, which conſtrained the 
Raja, ſeeing the Emir's army, to fly to- 
wards the mountams of the kingdom of 


. Laſſe, and to abandon Guerguon, which was 
They 


pillaged, as had been Chamdara. 
found there vaſt riches, it being a great, 
2 R very 


gave him no time to fortify himſelf in 
Guerguon: For he arrived in ſight of that 
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very ſair and merchant-like town, and where 
the women are extraordinarily beautiful. 
Mean time, the ſeaſon of the rains came 
in ſooner than uſually; and they being ex- 
ceſſive in thoſe parts, and overflowing all 
the country, except ſuch villages as ſtand 
on raiſed 
baraſſed. For the Raja made his people 
of the mountains come down from all parts. 
thereabout, and to carry away all the pro- 
viſions of the field; whereby the Emir's 
army (as rich as it was) before the end of 
therains, fell intogreat ſtraits, without being 
able to go forward or backward, It could 
not advance, by reaſon of the mountains 
very difficult to paſs, and continually pe- 
| ſter'd with great rains; nor retreat, becauſe 
of the like rains and deep ways z the Raja 
alſo having cauſed the way to be digged up 
as far as to Chamdara: So that the Emir 
was forced to remain in that wretched con- 
dition during the whole time of the rain ; 
after which, when he found his army diſ- 
taſted, tired out, and half ſtarved, he was 
neceſſitated to give over the deſign he had 
of advancing, and to return the ſame way 
he was come. But this retreat was made 
with ſo much pains, and ſo great inconve- 
niencies, by reaſon of the dirt, the want of 
victuals, and the purſuit of the Raja falling 
on the rear, that every body (but he) that 
had not known how to remedy the diſor- 
der of ſuch a march, nor had the patience 
to be ſometimes five or {ix hours at one 


8 the Emir was much em- 


confirmed him in his office of Bakechis, 
augmented his penſion to a thouſand rupies 
a month, and left him heir of all the ellas 
of his father, although the cuſtom of the 
country empowered him to ſeize on all. 
The third is concerning Chah-heſt-kan, 
whom ' Aureng-Zebe made firſt governor of 
Agra, when he went out to the batile of 
Kaajoue againſt Sultan Sujab; and after- 
ward, governor and general of the army in 
Decan; and at laſt, after the death of Emir- 
Jemla, governor and general of the army 
in Bengal, together with the charge of 
Mir-ul-Omrah which Emir-Femla had poſ- 
ſeſſed. This Chav-beft-kan is he, whom in 
our hiſtory we have mentioned as uncle to 
Aureng-Zebe, and one that hath ſo much 
contributed to his happineſs by his elo- 
quent and ſkilful pen, as well as by his in- 
trigues and counſels, It would be inju- 
rious to his renown alſo, to be ſilent of 
the important enterprize which he under- 
took preſently when he enter'd upon his 
government z and that the rather, becauſe 
Emir-jemla, whether out of policy, or for 
another cauſe, had no mind to tempt him; 


as alſo, becauſe the particularities, which I 


am going to relate, will ſhew not only the 
paſſed and preſent ſtate of the kingdoms of 
Bengal and Rakan, which hitherto hach not 
been well deſcribed to us by any ; butalſo 
ſome other things that are worth knowing. 

To the end therefore that the impor- 
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tance of Chab-heſt-kan's attempt may be well 
underſtood, and a good idea be had of what 
paſſeth about the gulf of Benga/; we are 
to know, that theſe many years there have The rei. 
always been in the kingdom of Rakan or gence of 
Moy, ſome Portugueze, and with them a the Por- 
great number of their chriſtian ſlaves, and e 

other Franguis, gathered from all parts, As 


paſſage to make the ſoldiery get over it 
without confuſion, would have utterly pe- 
riſhed, himſelf, army and all; yet he, not- 
withſtanding all theſe difficulties and obſta- 
cles, made a ſhift to come back with great 
honour and vaſt riches, He deſigned to 
return thither again the next year, and to 
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purſue his undertaking, ſuppoſing that Azo, 
which he had fortified, and where he left a 
ſtrong gariſon, would be able to hold out 
the reſt of the year againſt the Raja, But 
he was no ſooner arrived there, but fluxes 
began to rage in his army: Neither had 
himſelf a body of ſteel more than the reſt ; 
he fell ſick and died, whereby fortune ended 
the juſt apprehenſions of Aureng-Zebe. I 
ſay, the juſt apprehenſions; for there was 
none of thoſe that knew this great man, 
and the ſtate of the affairs of Indoſtan, who 
did not ſay, 'Tis this day that Aureng-Zebe 
And himſelf could not 


ublickly faid to Mahmet- Emir-kan: You 
25 loſt your father, and I the greateſt and 
the moſt dangerous friend I had : Yet not- 
withſtanding he comforted this ſon, and 
withal aſſured him, that he would ever be 


a father to him, And whereas *twas thought 
that he would at leaſt cut off his ſalary, 


and make inquiſition into his treaſury, he 


That was the refuge of the run-aways from 
Goa, Ceilan, Cochin, Malague, and all thoſe 
other places which the Portugueze formerly 
held in the Indies; and they were ſuch as 
had abandoned monaſteries, men that had 
been twice or thrice married, murderers : 
In a word, ſuch as had deſerved the rope, 
were moſt welcome and moſt eſteemed 
there, leading in that country a life thac 
was very deteſtable, and altogether unwor- 
thy of chriſtians, inſomuch that they im- 
punely butchered and poiſoned one another, 
and - aſſaſſinated their own prieſts, who 
ſometimes were-not better than themſelves. 
The king of Rakan, in the apprehenſion 
he hath ever had of the Mogol, kept them 


for a guard of his frontiers, in a port- 


town called Chategon, giving them land, 


and liberty to live as they pleaſed, Their Theirem- 
ordinary trade was robbery and piracy. ployment. 


With ſome ſmall and light gallies they did 
nothing but coaſt abouc that fea, and en- 


tring into all rivers thereabout, and into the 


channels 


channels and arms of Ganges, and between 
all thoſe iſles of the lower Bengal, and of- 
ten penetrating even ſo far as forty or fifty 
leagues up into the country, ſurprized 
and carried away whole towns, afſemblies, 
markets, feaſls and weddings of the poor 
Gentiles, and others of that country, mak- 
ing women ſlaves, great and ſmall, with 
ſtrange cruelty z and burning all they could 
not carry away. And thence it is, that at 
preſent there are ſeen in the mouth of Ganges 
ſo many fine iſles quite deſerted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and where no 
other inhabitants are found but wild beaſts, 
and eſpecially tygers. Ys 
This great number of ſlaves, which thus 
they took from all quarters, behold what 
uſe they made of, They had boldneſs 
and impudence enough, to come and fell 
to that very country the old people, which 
they knew not what to do with; where 
it ſo fell out, that thoſe who had eſcaped 
the danger by flight, and by hiding them- 
ſelves in the woods, laboured to redeem 
to-day their fathers and mothers, that had 
been taken yeſterday. The reſt they kept 
for their ſervice, to make rowers of them, 
and ſuch chriſtians as they were them- 
ſelves, bringing them - to robbing and 
killing; or elſe they fold them to the 
Portugueze of Goa, Ceilan, St. Thomas, 
and others; and even to thoſe that were 
remaining in Bengal at Ogouli, who were 
come thither to ſettle themſelves there by 
the favour of Jehan-Guyre, the grandfa- 
ther of Aureng-Zebe, who ſuffered them 
there upon the accountof traffic, and of his 
having no averſion to chriſtians, as alſo be- 
cauſe they promiſed him to keep the ba 
of Bengal clear from all pirates, And it 
was towards the iſles of Galles, near the 
cape of Palmes, where this fine trade was, 
- Theſe pirates lay there in wait at the paſ- 
ſage for the Portugueze, who filled their 
| 2 — with them at a very eaſy rate; this 
infamous rabble impudently bragging, that 
they made more chriſtians in one year, 
than all the miſſionaries in the Indies in 
ten; which would be a ſtrange way of en- 
larging chriſtianity. ; | . 
Theſe were the pirates that made Chab- 
The cauſe Fehan, who was a more zealous Mahome- 
that chri- Jan than his father Zehan-Guyre, to expreſs 


{tans were at laſt his paſſion, not only againſt the re- 


erſecut- ; . - 1aries 
7 cat verend fathers the Jeſuits, miſſionaries of 


Agra, in that he cauſed to be pulled down 
the beſt part of a very fair and Jarge 
church that had been built, as well as 
that of Labor, by the favour of Jeban- 
Guyre, who, as I ſaid, did not hate chri- 
ſtianity; and upon which there ſtood a 
great ſteeple with a great bell in it, whoſe 
ſound might be heard all over the town ; 
not only, I ſay, againſt thoſe Zeſuits, but 


alſo againſt the chriſtians of Ogouli :: For 
being impatient to ſee them connive at 
the pirates, to make the name of the 


- Pranguis formidable, and to fill their houſes 


with ſlaves that were his own ſubjects, he 
waſted and utterly ruined them, after he 
had both with fair words and menaces 
drawn from them as much money as he 
could: And becauſe they were indiſcreetly 
obſtinate, in refuſing what he demanded of 
them, he beſieged them, and cauſed them all 
to be brought to Agra, even their very chil- 
dren, their prieſts and friars. This was a 


miſery and a deſolation not to be paralel- 


led; a kind of Babylonian tranſmigration. 


There they were all made flaves: The 


handſome women were ſhut up in the ſe- 


raglio; the old women and others, were 


diſtributed among divers Omrabs. The 
young lads were circumciſed, and made 
pages; and men of age renounced for 
the moſt part their faith, either terrified 
by the threatnings' they heard daily, that 
they ſhould be trampled upon by elephants, 
or drawn away by fair promiſes. Tis 
true, that- there were ſome of thoſe fri- 
ars, who perſiſted, and that the miſſiona- 
ries of Agra, who, notwithſtanding all this 
unhappineſs, remained in their houſes, 
found means afterwards, partly by friends, 
partly by money, to get many of them 
away, and to have them conveyed to Goa, 
and to other places belonging to the Por- 
tugueze. . | 
They were alſo the ſame pirates, who 
ſome time after the deſolation of Ogouli, 
offered to the vice-roy of Goa to. put the 
whole kingdom of Rattan into their hands 


for the king of Portugal; but he refuſed, 
they ſay, this offer, out of arrogance and 


jealouſy, and would not ſend the ſuccours, 
which for that 'end was demanded of him 
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by a certain Baſtian Conſalve, who had 


made himſelf head of thoſe people, and 


was become ſo potent and conſiderable, 


that he married one of the king's daugh- 
ters; being unwilling that it ſhould be 
ſaid, that a man of ſo mean extraction as 


this Baſtian was, had done ſuch a maſter- 
piece. But it may be ſaid on this occa- 


ſion, that this is not much to be wonder- 


ed at, conſidering that the Poriugueze in 
the Indies by ſuch a conduct have divers 
times been faulty on the like occaſions, in 
Japan, in Pegu, in 'Ethiopia, and other 
places; not to mention, that by chis way, 


and that perhaps by a juſt divine chaſtite- 


ment (as they all frankly confeſs them- 
ſelves) they are become a prey to their e- 


nemies, and fallen ſo low in the Indies, 


that I know not whether they will ever 


recover there; whereas formerly, before 


they were corrupted by vice, and dege- 
nerated through pleaſure, they made all 
” _ © others 
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others tremble in thoſe parts; foraſmuch 
as then they were brave and generous men, 
zealous for the chriſtian religion, conſi- 
derable for gallant exploits and for riches; 
all the Indian kings ſeeking their friend- 


Sip) e | | 
| Beſides this, the ſame pyrates ſeized at 
that time on the iſle of Sondiva, an ad- 
vantageous poſt to command a part of 
the mouth of Ganges: In which iſle a cer- 
tain Auguſtin friar, a very famous man, 
ated the king for many years, having 
taken a courſe, God knows how, to rid 
himſelf of the commander of that place. 

Moreover, the ſame: robbers took Sul- 
tan Sujab at Daka,' to carry him away, to 
their galeaſſes to Rakan, as we related a- 
bove, and found means to open his cof- 
fers, and to rob him of good ſtore of jew- 
els, which afterwards were ſecretly, and 
at a very cheap rate ſold at Rakan, moſt of 
them being fallen into the hands of peo- 


ple that had no. ſkill in them, and after- 


wards into the hands of the Hollanders, and 
others, who knew how to buy them up 
uickly, making thoſe fellows believe, that 
they were ſoft diamonds, and that they 
would pay them according to the degrees 
of their hardneſs. 419 gd 14 
Laſtly, they are they that for many years 
have given exerciſe to the Great Magol in 
Bengal; having obliged him there to keep 
always gariſons every where upon the paſſes, 
and a great militia, and a fleet alſo of ga- 
leaſſes to oppoſe their courſes, and who, 
notwithſtanding all this, have made ſhift 
to make ſtrange devaſtations, and often to 
enter far into the country, and to laugh 
at all the foldiery of the Mopols ; in re- 
gard they were become ſo bold, and ſo 
dextrous at their weapons, and ſo ſkilful 
in piloting their galeaſſas, that four or ſive 
of them ſtuck not to ſet upon fourteen or 
fifteen Mogolians, which they alſo actually 
worſted, and took, or run a-ground, And 
upon theſe pirates -Chab-heſt-kan caſt his 
eyes as ſoon as he came into Bengal, tak- 
ing a reſolution to deliver the country of 
this plague of people, that had ſo * 


waſted it; and deſigning afterwards to pals 


on, and to attack the king of  Rakan, ac- 
cording to the order of Aureng-Zebe, who 
at any price had a mind to revenge the 
blood of Sultan Sujab, and all his family, 
that had been ſo cruelly handled, and to 
teach that barbarian, how the blood royal 
was to be regarded and eſteemed on any 
occaſion whatſoever, Behold now with 


what dexterity Chab-heſt- Kan carrieth on his 
deſign ! | 


Knowing that 'tis Impoſſible to paſs any 


cavalry by land, no not fo much as any in- 


fantry, from Bengal into Rakan, becauſe of 


the many channels and rivers upon the 


I 


to compals his deſign, thanked them. I 


frontiers z and alſo that on the other ſide, 


thoſe pirates of Chaligon, whom we juſt 


now were ſpeaking of, would be powerful 


enough to hinder him from tranſporting 
them by ſea z he thought upon this expe- 
riment, viz, to engage the Hollanders in 
his deſign, He therefore ſent a kind of 
ambaſſador to Batavia, empowering, him 
to treat upon certain conditions, with the 
general of that company, jointly to ſub- 
due the whole kingdom of Rakan ; as for- 
merly Chab- Abbas ſubdued that of Ormns, 
in conjunction with the Engiiſh. The ge- 
neral of Batavia ſeeing the thing to be 


poſſible, and that it was a means more and 


more to break the Portugueze in the Indies, 
and that it would turn to a very good ac- 
count to the company, diſpatcht away two 
men of war for Bengal, to favour the tranſ- 
porcation of the Mogolian troops in ſpite 
of thoſe pirates. But obſerve what CHah- 
heſi-kan did before theſe men of war ar- 
rived ; He equipped a great number of 
galeaſſes, and many large veſſels to tranſ- 


port the army; threatned the pirates, ut- 


terly to ſpoil and ruin them; acquainted 
them with the deſign of Aureng-Zebe upon 
Rakan ; that a potent army of the Dutch 
was near; that they ſhould think on them- 
ſelves and their families, if they were wiſe 
and in a word, if they would abandon the 
ſervice of the king of Rakan and take that 
of Aureng-Zebe, he would procure very 
gaod conditions for them, diſtribute a- 


Tranſport 


them- 


mongſt them as much land in Bengal as ſelves to 


they deſired, and pay them the double of 
what they had now. 

Tis doubtful, whether theſe menaces 
and promiſes made impreſſion upon them, 
or whether it was not an accident that 
moved them; they having about that time 
aſſaſſinated one of the chief officers of the 
king of Rakay, and apprchending a pu- 
niſhment for that crime: However it be, 
they were caught, and they were one day 
{truck with ſuch a panic terror, that they 


| ſhipped themſelves all at once in forty or 


fifty of their galeaſſes, and wafted over 
to Bengal to Chah-heſt-kan, and that with 
ſo much precipitation, that they hardly 
took time to embark their wives and chil- 
dren, and what elſe was moſt precious to 
them. Chab-heſi-kan received them with 
open arms, courted them exceedingly, gave 
them very conſiderable pay, and without 
letting them cool, made them, jointly with 
his whole army, to attack and take the iſle 
of Sondiva, which was fallen into the hands 
of the king of Rakan; and thence to pals 
with all his horſe and foot to Chatigon. 
About this time the two elland veſſels 
arrived ; but Chahb-beſt-kan, who thought 
that henceforth it would be eaſy for him 


flaw 


Bengal 


How 
treated 


there. 


Aureng- 
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ſaw theſe ſhips in Bengal, and their com- 
manders, who were but little contented 
with ſuch thanks and liberalities of Chah- 
Beſt- tan. As to the pirates, ſince now he 
holds them faſt, and hopeleſs of ever re- 


turning to Chatigon, and hath no more 
need of them, he makes nothing of all 


thoſe large promiſes he made them, and 
treats them not as he ſhould, but as they 
deſerve, leaving them whole months with- 
out pay, and not looking upon them o- 
therwiſe than traitors and infamous men, 
unfit to be truſted, after they have ſo vile- 
ly deſerted him, whoſe ſalt they had eaten 
ſo many years, After this manner did 
Chab.- heſt- kan put an end to this rabble, 
which, as I ſaid, have ruined and deſpoil- 
ed all the lower Bengal. Time will ſhew 
whether he will be as happy in the re- 
mainder of his enterprize againſt the king 
of Rakan. 

The fourth particulat is concerning the 
two ſons of Aureng-Zebe, viz. Sultan Mah- 
and Sultan Mazum. He till keeps 


his ſons. the firſt of them in Goualeor, but (if one 


may believe the common report) without 
making him take the Pouff, which is the 
ordinary drink of thoſe that are put into 
that place. As to the other, though he 
bath always been a pattern of reſerved- 
neſs and moderation, yet one knows not 
whether he was not too forward in mak- 
ing a party, when his father was ſo ex- 
tremely ſick z or whether Aureng-Zebe 
has not upon other occaſions perceived 
ſomething that might give him cauſe of 
jealouſy 3 or whether he had not a mind 
to make an authentic proof of both his o- 
bedience and courage. However it be, 


one day he commanded him in an uncon- 
cerned manner, in a full aſſembly of the 


Omrahs, to go and kill a lion, that was 
come down the mountains, and had made 
great havock and waſte in the country ; 
and this he did without giving order to 
furniſh him with thoſe ſtrong and large 
nets, which they are wont to employ in 
this dangerous kind of hunting in a real 
mood telling the great hunting-maſter, 
who preſently called for thoſe nets, that 


when he was prince, he did not look for 


ſuch formalities, It was the good fortune 
of Sultau Mazum, that he proſpered in this 


attempt, not loſing any more than two or 


three men, and ſome horſes that were 


- wounded, although, on the other hand, 


the matter went not off ſo pleaſantly, the 
wounded lion having leaped up to the 
head of the Sullan's elephant. Since that 
time Aureng-Zebe hath not been backward 
to expreſs much affection to him; he hath 
given him even the government of Decan, 
though with ſo little power and treaſure, 
Vor, i& | 


that there is no great cauſe to apprehend 
any thing upon that account, | 


The fifth thing toucheth Mohabel- Ran, 


the governor. of Kabul, whom Aureng- 
Zebe took from this government, and ge- 
nerouſly pardoned z not willing, as he ſaid, 
to loſe ſo brave a captain, and that had 
ſtuck ſo cloſe to his benefactor Chah-Fehan. 
He made him even governor of Guzeratze, 
in the place of Feſſomſeigne, whom he ſent 
to make war in Decan. It may very well 
be, that ſome conſiderable preſents he 
made to Rauchenara-Begum, and a good 
number of excellent Per/fian hotrſe and ca- 
mels, wherewith he preſented Aureng-Zebe, 
together with fifteen or ſixteen thouſand 
rupies of gold, did contribute to make his 
Peace. Z 

On this occaſion of mentioning the go- 
vernment of Kaboul, which borders on the 
kingdom of Kandahar, which is now in 


the hands of the Per/fians, I ſhall here 


briefly add ſome particulars, that ſerve 
to this hiſtory, and will ſtill more diſcover 
that country, and declare the intereſts be- 
tween Jndeſtan and Perſia, which no- body 
that I know of, hath explained hitherto, 


 . Kandahar, that ſtrong and important , 
place, which is the capital and the ſway-,,. 
Ing city of this noble and rich kingdom 


of the ſame name, hath in theſe latter 
ages been the ſubject of grievous wars 
between the Mogols and Perſiaus, each of 
them pretending a right thereto. Ekbar, 
that great king of the Indies, took it 
by force from the Perſians, and kept it 
during his life. And Chah- Abbas, that 
famous king of Perſia, retook it from 
Jeban-Guyre, the ſon of Ekbar, After- 
wards it returned to Chab- Jeban, ſon of 
Jehan Guyre, not by the ſword, but by the 
means of the governor Aly- Merdan-kan, 
who ſurrendered it to him, and went over 
to live at his court, apprehending the ar- 
tifices of his enemies, who had brought 
him into disfavour with the king of Per- 


ia, that ſent for him to make him give 


an account, and to deliver up his govern- 
ment. The fame city was beſieged and 
retaken afterwards by the ſon of Chah- Ab- 


_ bas, and ſince that beſieged twice again, yet 


without being taken by Chah-7ehan, The 
firſt time it was ſaved from being taken by 
the ill underſtanding and jealouſy between 
the Perſian Omrahs, that are penſioners of 
the Great Mogol, and the molt powerful of 
his court, as alſo by the reſpect they bear 


to their natural king : For they all behav- 


ed themſelves very effeminately in the 


ſiege, and would not follow the Rajan 


Roup, wha had already planted his ſtand- 
ards upon the wall on the fide of the 
mountain, The ſecond time it was ſaved 
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by the jealouly of Hureng-I ebe, who would 
not fall into the breach of the wall, that 
our Franguis, the Engliſh, Portugneze, Ger- 
mans, and French had made by their can- 
non, though it was a larße one; being 


unwilling to have it ſaid, that in the time 


of Dara, who was in a manner the firſt 
mover of that enterprize, and was then 
in the city of Caboul, with his father Chah- 
Jehan, the fortreſs'of Kandahar was taken. 
Chah- Fehan, ſome years before the late 
trouble, was alſo ready to beſiege 1t the 
third time, had not Emir-Femla diverted 
him from it, adviſing him to turn his 
forces towards Decan, (as hath been ſaid ;) 
with whom Aly-Merdan-kan himſelf con- 
curred who was ſo earneſt in his diſſuad- 
ing him from it, as to ſay to him theſe 
words, which I ſhall punctually relate, as 
having ſomething extravagant in them : 

Your majrſty will never take Kandahar, 
Unleſs you had ſuch a traitor there as myſelf, 
except you were reſolued never to bring a Per- 
ſian into it, and to make the bazars or 
markets wholly free, that is, 10 lay no impoſt 
on thoſe that furniſh the army with provi- 
/ton, ; . ' 

Art length, Aureng-Zebe, like the others, 
had prepared himſelf in theſe latter years 
to beſiege it allo z whether it was that he 
was offended at the tart letters, written 
to him by the king of Per/fia, or by rea- 
ſon of the affronts and ill treatment which 
he had offered to Tabiet-kan his ambaſſa- 
dor; that hearing of the king of Per/ia's 
death, he turned back, ſaying, (which yet 
is not very credible) that he would not 
meddle with a child, a new king, although 
Chah-Soliman, who hath ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, is, in my opinion, about twenty- 
five years of age, 

The ſixth particular we purpoſed to 


„„ ale ſpeak of, concerns thoſe that have faith- 
rewirded fully ſerved Aureng-Zebe, Thoſe he hath 
We athfal.t moſt all raiſed to great places. For firſt, 


rvants. 


as we have already related, he made Chab- 
heſt-kan, his uncle, governor and general 


ot the army of Decan, and aſterwards, go- 


vernor of Bengal, Next he made Mir— 
kan governor of Kaboul ; then Kalil-ullah- 
kan, of Labor; and Mirbaba of Flabas ; 


and Laſter- tan, of Patna. The ſon of 


that Allah-Verdi-kan of Sultan Sijab he ap- 
neg governor of Scimay; and Fazel- 
kan, who. had conſiderably ſerved him 


both by his counſels and dexterity, he made 


Kane- ſaman, that is, great ſteward of the 
houſe royal : And Danechmend-kan, go- 


vernor of Delli, with this particular grace 


and privilege, that ſince he is perpetually 
employed in ſtudies and foreign affairs, 
he ſo diſpenſeth with him for not coming 
twice a day (after the ancient cuſtom) to 


wait on the King in the aſſembly, as not 
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to retrench any thing of his penſion for 
his abſence, as he doth to the other On- 
rahs, if they fail. He hath given to Di- 
anet-kan the government of Kachimer (alias 
Caſſimere) that little, and in a manner in- 
acceſſible kingdom, which Ekbar ſeized on 
by craft, that earthly paradiſe of the In- 
dies; which hath its hiſtories written in its 
peculiar language; whereof I have an a- 
bridgement in the Perſian tongue, made 
by the command of 7ehan-Guyre, contain- 
ing a large catalogue of many very anti- 
ent kings, that often were ſo powerful, 
that they ſubdued the Indies as far as 
China, 

Tis true, that Aureng-Zebe diſmiſſed 
Nejabat-kan, who did very well in the 
two battles of Samonguer and Kadjoue, but 
then *tis not fit at all, that a ſubject ſhould 
ever reproach his king, as he did, with 
the ſervices done him, 

As to thoſe infamous men, Gron-kan and 
Nazer, tis known, that the former hath 
been recompenced as he deſerved ; but 
the other no man knows what is become 
of him, | 

What concerns Feſſomſeigne and Jeſſeigne, 
there is ſomething as to them that is in- 
tricate, which I ſhall endeavour to un- 
fold, There 1s a certain heathen revolted 
from the king of Viſapour, who knew 
how to poſſeſs himſelf of many important 
fortreſſes, and of ſome ſea-ports of that 


king. His name is Seva-Gi, that is, lord S:va-Gi 
Sva. He is a ſtout man, valiant, bold, **{<rib<d. 


and undertaking in the higheſt degree, 
who gave Chah-heſt-kan more work and 
trouble in Decan, than the king of Viſa- 
our with all his forces, and all his Raja's 

Joined with him for their common defence: 
Inſomuch that having deſigned to take 
away Chah-heſt-kan and his treaſures out of 
the midſt of his army and of the town 
of Aurenge-Abad, he carried on his deſign 
ſo far, that he had effected it, if he had 
not been diſcovered a little too ſoon ; for 
one night, accompanied with a number of 
reſolute fellows he hath about him, he was 
got into the very apartment of Chah-beſt- 
kan, where his ſon, who was forward in 
the defence, was killed, and himſelf grie- 
vouſly wounded ; Seva- Oi in the mean time 
getting away as well as he came: Who 
for all this was ſo far from being daunted, 
that he undertook another very bold and 
very dangerous enterprize, which ſucceed- 
ed much better. He took two or three 
thouſand choſen men of his army, with 
whom he took the field without noiſe, 
ſpreading a report by the way, that it 
was a Raja going to the court. When he 
was near Suratte, that famous and rich 
port of the Indies, inſtead of marching 
turther (as he made the great proyolt of 
that 


that country, whom he met, believe) he 
fell into that town, where he ſtaid about 
three days, cutting off the arms and legs 
of the inhabitants, to make them confels 
where were the treaſures; ſearching, dig- 
ging, and loading away, or burning what 
he could not carry with him. Which done, 
he returned, none oppoſing his return, 
loaden with millions of gold, ſilver, pearls, 
ſilken ſtuffs, fine linnen, and other rich 
merchandiſe, TJefſomſeigne was ſuſpected 
to have had ſince intelligence with this 
Sc i, which was the cauſe that Aureng- 
Zebe called him away from Decan; but he, 
inſtead of going to Debli, went to his own 
territory. | 

I forgot to mention, that in the plunder 
of Surat, that ring- leader Seva-Gt, like a 
ſaint, -had ſo much reſpe& ro the houſe 
of the reverend father Ambro/e, a miſſiona- 
ry Capuchin, that he gave order it ſhould 
not be plundered ; becauſe, faid he, I know 
that the fathers Franguis are good men. 
He had alſo regard to the houſe of the 
deceaſed de Lale, becauſe he underſtood that 
he had been great almoner. He alſo con- 
ſidered the houſes of the Eng; and Dutch, 
not from devotion, as he did the former, 
but becauſe they were in a good poſture of 
defence; eſpecially the Engliſh, who having 
had time to ſend for aſſiſtance from ſome 
of their ſhips that lay near the town, be- 
haved themſelves gallantly, and ſaved, be- 
ſides their own, ſeveral other houſes near 
them. But a certain Few of Conſtantinople, 
who had brought rubies of a very great 
value, to ſel] them to Aureng-Zebe, carried 
away the bell from all, by ſaving himſelf 
from the hands of Seva-Gi; for, rather 
than to confeſs that he had any jewels, 
he was brought thrice upon his knees, and 
the knife held up to cut his throat: But it 
became none fave a Few, hardened in ava- 
rice, to eſcape in ſuch a manner. | 

Touching Teſſeigne, king Aureng-Zeb 
made him content to go general of the 
army in Decan, ſending Sultan- Mazum with 
him, without any power. He preſently and 
vigorouſly beſieged the principal fortreſs 
ol Seva- Ci, and knowing more than all the 
reſt in matter of negotiation and treaty, he 
o ordered the buſineſs, that Seva-Gi ſur- 
rendered before it came to extremity z and 
then he drew him to Aureng-Zebe's party 
againſt Viſapour, king Aureng-Zebe 4 
ring him a Raja, taking him under his 
protection, and giving the penſion of a 
very conſiderable Omrah to his fon, Some 
time after, Aureng-Zebe deſigning to make 
war againſt Perfia, wrote to Seva-Gi ſuch 
_ obliping letters touching his generoſity, 
ability and conduct, that he made him re- 
(vive, upon the faith of Feſſeigne, to come 
% lum to Debli. There a kinſwoman of 


ecla- 
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Aureng-Zebe, the wiſe, of Chab-beſt-kan, 
(who was then at court) by the influence 
ſhe had upon the ſpirit of Aurcnz-Zebe, 
perſuaded him to arreſt him that bad mur- 
dered her ſon, wounded her huſband, and 
ſacked Surat: So that one evening Seva-G!i 
ſaw his pavillions beſet with three or foar 
Omrabs; but he made ſhift to get away in 
the night. This eſcape made a great noiſe 
at court, every one acculing the eldeſt ſon 


of the Raja Jeſeigne to have aſliſted him 


in it. eigne, who preſently had news 
that Aureng-Zebe was very angry with him 
and his ſon, and was adviſed no more. co 


go to the court, was day and night upon 


his guard, apprehending leſt Aureng-Zebe 
ſhould take this for a pretence to fall upon 
his lands, and poſlcſs himſelf of them. 
Whereupon he allo ſoon left Decan to ſe- 
cure his eſtate ; but when he was at Bram- 
pour, he died, Yet notwithſtanding Au- 
reng-Zebe was ſo far from expreſſiog any 
coldneſs or reſentment to the ſon of Jene, 
that he ſent to condole with him for the 
death of his father, and continued to him 
his penſion ; which confirms what many 
ſay, that it was by the conſent of Aureng- 
Zebe himſelf, that Seva-Oi eſcaped, for as 
much as he could retain him no longer at 
court, becauſe all the women there had too 
great a ſpleen againſt him, and looked 
upon him as a man that had embroiled his 
hands in the blood of his kinſmen. 
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But ta return to Decan, we are to con- De an. 


ſider, that that is a kingdom which theſe 
forty years hath conſtantly been the theatre 
of war, and upon the ſcore whereof the 
Mogol hath much to do with the kings of 


Golkonda, and of Viſapour, and divers little 
ſovereigns z which is not to be underſtood, 


unleſs it be known, what conſiderable things 
have paſſed in thoſe parts, and the condi- 
tion of the princes that govern them. 


All this great peninſule of Indoftan, cu - ,,, ,, 


ting it from the bay of Cambaja unto. that 
of Bengal, ncar Jaganrate, and paſſing 
thence to cape Comori, was ſcarce two hun- 
dred years ſince entirely (ſome mountainous 
parts excepted) under the dominion of one 
only prince, who conſequently was a very 
great and very potent monarch : But now 
it is divided among many different ſove- 
reigns, that are alſo of different religions. 


The cauſe of this diviſion was, that the yy, di- 
king Ramras, the laſt of thoſe that have vided. 


poſſeſſed this mighty ſtate entirely, did im- 
prudently raiſe three ſlaves, Gurgis, he had 
about him too high, ſo as to make them 


all three governors of places: The firſt, of 
the greateſt part of thoſe countries, which 


at preſent are poſſeſſed by the Mogel in 
Decan, about Daulet- Abad, from Bider, Pa- 
randa, Surat, unto Narbadar : The ſecond, 
of all the other lands, now comprehended 


under 
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under the kingdom of Yiſapour : And the 
third, of all that is contained under the 
kingdom of Golkonda, 
grew very rich, and found themſelves ſup- 
ported by a good number of the Magols, 
that were in the ſervice of Ramras, becauſe 
they were all three Mahometans, of the 
ſect Chyas, like the Per/ians. And at length 
they all revolted together with one accord, 
killed king Ramras, and returned to their 
government, each taking upon him the 


title of Chab or king. The iſſue of Ram- 


ras, not finding theniſelves ſtrong enough 
for them, were content to keep themſelves 
in a corner, viz. in that country which is 
commonly called Karnatek, in our Maps, 
Biſnaguer, where they are ſtill Rajas to this 
very day. All the reſt of the ſtate was 
alſoat the ſame time divided into all thoſe 
Rajas, Naiques, and petty kings ſuch as we 
ſee there, Theſe. three ſlaves and their 
poſterity have always defended themſelves 
very well in their kingdoms, whilſt they kept 
a good mutual correſpondence, and aſſiſted 
one another in their grievous wars againſt 
the Mogols. But when they once came to 
think every one todefend their lands apart, 
they ſoon found the effects of their divi- 
ſion. For the Mogol ſo well knew to take 
his time on that occaſion (which is now 
about thirty five or forty years ſince) that 
he poſſeſſed himſelf within a little time of 
all the country of Nejam- Chab, or king 
Nejam, the fifth or ſixth of the family of 
the firſt ſlave, and at Jaſt took him pri- 
ſoner in Daulet- Abad, the capital, where he 
—_— | 

After that time, the kings of Golkonda 
have maintained themſelves well enough ; 
not as if they could compare with the power 
of the Mogol, but becauſe the Mogo! hath 
always been employed againſt the two 
others ; from whom he was to take Amber, 
Paranda, Bider, and ſome other places, 
before he could conveniently march towards 
Golkonda: And becauſe they have always 


been ſo politick, being very opulent, as to 


furniſh under hand the king of Yi/apour 
with money, and thereby to help him to 
maintain a war againſt the Mago: Beſides 
that, they ever have a conſiderable army 
on foot, which is always ready, and never 
fails to take the field, and to approach to 
the frontiers, at the time when there is news 
that that of the Mogel marches againſt Vi- 
ſapour ; to let the Mogol ſee, not only that 
they are always ready to defend themſelves, 
but alſo that they could eaſily alliſt the 
king of Viſapour, in caſe he ſhould be re- 
duced to any extremity, Next, which is 
very conſiderable, they know alſo how to 
convey money under hand to the chieftains 
of the Mogolian army; who thereupon ad- 
viſe the court, that it is more to purpoſe 


Theſe three ſlaves 
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to attack Viſapour, as being nearer to Pau- 
let- Abad. Further, they ſend every year 
very conſiderable preſents to the great Mo- 
gol, by way of tribute; which conſiſt part- 
ly in fome rare manufactures of the coun- 
try; partly in elephants, which they ſend 
for from Pegu, Siam, and Ceilan, parily in 
fair ready money. Laſtly, the Mogo! con- 
ſiders that kingdom as his own, not only 
becauſe he looks upon the king thereof as 
his tributary, but chiefly ſince that agree- 
ment heretofore ſpoken of, which the pre- 
ſent king made with Aureng-Zebe, when 
he beſieged Golkonda ;, and there being alſo 
no place able to reſiſt, even from Daulet- 
Abad unto Golkonda, he judgeth, that when 
he ſhall think fit to puſh for it, he may 
take in the whole kingdom in one cam- 
paign; which in my opinion, he would 
certainly have done, if he did not appre- 
hend, leſt ſending his forces towards Go!- 
konda, the king of Viſapour ſhould enter 
Into Decan; as, no doubt, he would do, 
knowing it to be very important to his con- 
ſervation, that that kingdom may always 
ſubſiſt as now it is. 


From all which, ſomething may be un- Cons. 


derſtood of the intereſts and government 
of the king of Golkonda with the Mogol, 
and what way he taketh to ſupport him- 
ſelf againſt him. Yer notwithſtanding all 
this, I find this ſtate much ſhaken, in re— 
gard that the king that now is, ſince that 
unhappy affair of Aureng-Zebe and Emir- 
Jemla, ſcems to have loſt heart, and as it 
were abandoned the reins of the kingdom, 
not daring any more to go forth of this 
fortreſs of Golkonda, nor ſo much as appear 
in | egy to give audience to his people, 
and to render juſtice according to the 
cuſtom of the country: Which diſcom- 
poſeth things very much, and occaſions the 
grandees to tyrannize over the mcaner ſort 
of people, and to loſe even their reſpect to 
the king, often ſlighting his commands, 
and conſidering him no more than a wo- 
man ; and the people, weary of the in- 
Juſtice and ill treatment, breathing after 
nothing but Aureng-Zebe, Tis eaſy to 
judge of the ſtraits this poor king is in, 
by four or five partiCulars I am about to 
relate. | 

The firſt, that Me. 1667, when I was at 
Golkonaa, king Aureng-Zebe having ſent an 
embaſſador extraordinary to declare war 
to that king, unleſs he would furniſh him 
with 10,000 horſe againſt Viſapour, he did 
extraordinary honour, and give exceſſive 
preſents to that embaſſador, as well for him 
in particular, as for Aureng-Zebe, and made 
an agreement with him, to ſend him, not 
10,000 horſe, but as much money as is 


_ neceſſary to maintain ſo many; which was 


all that Aureng- Zebe looked for. 
The 


Vil. pour. 


The ſecond is, that Aureng- Eebe's em- 


baſſador in ordinary that is conſtantly! at 
Golkonda, commands, | threatens, ſtriketh, 
gives paſs-ports, and faith and doth what- 


ſoever he will, no man daring with the 
leaſt word to eroſs him. ; whe 
The third is, that Mabmer-Emir-kan, the 
ſon of Emir-Femla, though he be no more 
than a ſimple Omrah of Aureng-Zebe, is yet 
ſo much reſpected through that whole king- 
dom, and eſpecially in Maſiipatan, that the 
Taptata, his commiſſioner, is as it were 
maſter thereof, buying and ſelling, bringing 


in and ſending abroad his merchant ſhips, 


no body daring to contradict him in any 
thing, nor to demand any cuſtoms: So 


great was once the power of Emir- Jemla 
ſris father in this kingdom, which time 


hath not yet been able to root out. 

The fourth is, that the Hollander, ſcru- 
ple not to threaten him ſometimes, to lay 
an embargo 5 all the merchant ſhips of 
the country that are in that port, and not 
to let them go out, until their demands be 
granted; as Alſo to put in proteſtations 
againſt him; which J have ſeen actually 
done, upon the account of an Engliſh veſſel, 
which they had a mind to take by force in 
the port of Maſlipalan itſelf, the governor 
having hinder'd it, by arming the whole 
town againſt them, and threatening to put 
fire to their factory, and to put them all 
to death. | 

A fifth is, that the Portugueze, as poor 
and miſerable and decaycd as they are in 
the Indies, yet ſtick not to threaten that 
king alſo with war; and that they will 


come and ſack Maſtipatan, and all that 
coaſt, if he will not render them that place 


of St. Thomas, which ſome years ago they 
choſe to put into his hands, rather than to 
be conſtrained to yield it up to the Dutch. 
Yet for all this, I have been informed 
in Gollonda, by very intelligent perſons, 


that this king is a prince of very great 


judgment, and that whatever he ſo does 
and ſuffers, is only in policy, to the end to 
provoke no body, and principally to re- 
move all ſuſpition from Aureng-Zebe, and 
to give him to undgrſtand, that he hath 
in a manner no ſhare any more in the 
kingdom: But that in the mean time a 
ſon of his, that is kept hid, grows up, the 
father watching for a fit time to. declare him 
King, and ſo to laugh at the agreement 
made with Aureng-Zebe. Of this, time 


will ſhew us more; in the mean time, let 


us conſider ſomewhat of the intereſts of 
Viſapour. my. 
The kingdom of Viſapour hath alſo not 
been wanting to ſupport itſelf, though the 
Mogol do almoſt continually make war 
againſt it; not ſo much as if he of Viſa- 
Pour were ahle to bid head to the Magolian 
Vol. II. 2 


the gates of Goa. 


* 


forces, but becauſe there is never any great. 
effort uſed againſt him.“ For it is not 


very frequent there, no more than 'tis elſe- 


where, for generals of armies to deſire the 
end of a war; there being nothing ſo 


charming, as to be in the head of an army. 


commanding like little kings, remote from 
the court. It is alſo grown to a proverb, 
that Decan is the bread and life of the ſol- 
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diers of Indeſtan. Beſides, the country of 


Viſabour is on the ſide of the Magol's do- 


minions of a very difficult acceſs, upon 


the account of the ſcarcity of good waters, 


forage, and victuals ; and becauſe Yiſapour, 


the capital city, is very ſtrong, and ſituate 
ina dry and ſteril country, there being almoſt 


no good water but in the town. And laſtly, 


becauſe there are many fortreſſes in that 


country, ſeated on hills hard to climb. 


Vet notwithſtanding all this, that ſtate 
is: much ſhaken, if conffidering that the 


 Mogol hath taken Paranda, the key, as 


it were, of that kingdom, as alſo that fair 
and ſtrong town Bider, and ſome other 
very important places: But principally 
becauſe the laſt king of Viſapour died with- 
out heirs: males; and he that now calls 


himſelf king is a youth, whom the queen, 


ſiſter of the king of Golkonda, hath raiſed, 


and taken for herſon, (a favour for which 


he hath made an ill return, having ſhew'd 
no eſteem for this queen after her return 
from Mecca, under the pretext of ſome ill 
demeanour in her on a Dutch veſſel that 


carried her to Mota:) Laſtly, becauſe that 


in the diſorders of that kingdom, the hea- 
then rebel, Seva-Gi, above diſcourſed of, 


found means to ſeize on many ſtrong holds, 


moſtly ſeated on ſteep mountains, where 
he now acteth the king, laughing at the 
Viſapour and the Mogol, and ravaging the 
country every where, from Surat even to 


if he wrongs Viſapour one way, he helps 
to ſupport it another, foraſmuch as he is 
reſolutely bent againſt the Mogol, preparing 
always ſome ambuſh, and cutting fo much 


This notwithſtanding, 


work for his army, that there is no diſ- 


courſe, no apprehenſion but of Seva-G! ; 
inſomuch that he hath come and facked 
Surat, and pillaged the iſle of Burdes, which 


belongs to the Portugueze, and is near the 


gates of Goa. 


The ſeventh particular, which J learned ne death 
at Golkonda, when I was come away from of Cha. 
Debli, is the death of Chab- Jeban; and 7ehan. 


that Aureng-Zebe had been exceedingly af- 
fected therewith, having diſcovered all the 
marks of grief, that a Gn can expreſs for 
the loſs of his father: That at the very 
hour of receiving that news, he went to- 


wards Agra; that Begum-Saheb cauſed the 


Moſque, and a certain place, where he was 
at firſt to ſtop before he enter'd the for- 
1 trels, 
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treſs, to be hung with richly embroidered 
tapiſſeries: That at his entering into the 
Seraplio, ſhe preſented him with à great 
golden baſon, wherein were all her jewels, 


and all thoſe of Chah - Jaban ; and in ſhort, 


that ſhe knew to receive him with ſo much 


magnificence, and to entertain him with 
that dexterity and craft, that ſhe obtained 
grew 


his pardon, gained his favour, and 
very confident with him. 


- To conclude, I doubt not but moſt of 


thoſe, who ſhall have read my hiſtory, will 
judge the ways taken by Aureng-Zebe, for 
getting the empire, very violent and hor- 
rid, I pretend not at all to plead for him, 
but deſire only, that before he be altoge- 
ther condemned, reflexion be made on that 
unhappy cuſtom of this ſtate, which leaving 
the ſucceſſion of the crown undecided, for 


want of good laws ſettling it, as amongſt 
us, upon the eldeſt ſon, expoſeth it to the 
conqueſt of the ſtrongeſt, and the moſt for- 
tunate, ſubjecting at the ſame time all the 
princes born in the royal family, by the 
condition of their birth, to the cruel ne- 
ceſſity either to overcome, or to reign, by 
deſtroying all the reſt, for the aſſurance of 
their power and life, or to periſh them- 
ſelves, for the ſecurity of that of others : 
For J am apt to believe, that upon this 
conſideration the reader will not find Au- 
reng-Zebe's conduct ſo ſtrange as at firſt 
it appeared. However I am perſuaded, 
that thoſe who ſhall a little weigh this 
whole hiſtory, will not take Aureng-Zebe 
for a barbarian, but for a great and rare 
genius, a great ſtateſman, and a great 


king. | | 


A Letter to the Lord COL BHR T, of the extent of Indoſtan ; 
the circulation of gold and fifver, coming at length to be ſwal- 
lowed up there, as im an abyſs ; the riches, forces, juſtice, and 


the principal cauſe of the decay of the ſtates of Aſia. 


My Lord, | 
INCL it is the cuſtom of Aa, never 
to approach great perſons with empty 
hands, when I had the honour to kiſs the 
veſt of the great Mogol, Aureng-Zebe, I 
preſented him with eight Rowpies * as an 


expreſſion of reſpect; and the illuſtrious 


Taxel- Kan, the prime miniſter of ſtate, and 
he that was to eſtabliſh my penſion as phy- 
ſician, with a caſe of knives garniſh'd with 
amber. My Lord, though 
to introduce new cuſtoms in France, yet I 
cannot forget this upon my return from 
thoſe parts; being perſuaded, that I ought 
not to appear before the King, for whom 
I have a ſar deeper veneration than for 
Aureng-Zebe, nor before You, My Lord, for 


whom I| have a much higher eſteem than 


for Fazel-Kan, without ſome little pr 
to both, which is rare, at leaſt for its no- 


velty, though it be not ſo upon the account 
of the preſenting hand. The revolution of 


Indoſtan, by reaſon of its extraordinary oc- 
currences and events, hath to me ſeemed 
worthy of the greatneſs of our monarch, 
and this diſcourſe, for the quality of the 
matters therein contained, ſuitable to. the 
rank you hold in his councils; to that con- 
duct, which at my return appeared to me 


A Roupic is about half a crown, 


intend not 


reſent 


ſo admirable in the order, which I found 
ſettled in ſo many things, that I thought 
incapable of it; and to the paſſion you en- 
tertain to make it known to the ends of the 
earth, what a monarch we have, and that 
the French are fic to undertake, and with 
honour to atchieve, whatſoever you ſhall 
have deligned for their honour and ad- 
vantage, | 

»Tis in the Indies, my lord, (whence I 
am lately returned after twelve yeafs ab- 
ſence) where I learned the felicity of 
France, and how much this kingdom is 
obliged to your cares; and where your 
name is ſo diffuſed, and ſo well known. 
This was a fair theme for me to enlarge 
upon; but my deſign being no other than 
to diſcourſe of things new, I muſt forbear 
to ſpeak of thoſe that are already ſo noto- 
rious to all the world, I ſhall doubtleſs 
pleaſe you better, by endeavouring to give 
you ſome idea of the ſtate of the Indies, 
which I have engaged myſelf to give you 
an account of, 

My lord, you may have ſcen before this, 
by the maps of Aſia, how great every 
way is the extent of the empire of the 
Grea! Mogol, which is commonly called 

| | | India 


India or Indoſtan. I have not meaſured it 
The di- mathematically z but to ſpeak of it ac- 
1 cording to the ordinary journeys of the 
Jane” country, after the rate of three whole 
months march, traverſing from the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom of Goltonda, as far as 
beyond Kazni near Kandahar, which is the 
firſt town of Perſia, I cannot perſuade my- 
ſelf otherwiſe, but that it is at leaſt five 
times as far as from Paris to Lyons, that is, 
about five hundred common leagues. 
Next, you may pleaſe to take notice, 
that of that vaſt extent of land, there are 
large countries that are very fertil, and 
ſome of them to that degree (for example, 
that whole great kingdom of Bengal) that 
they exceed thoſe of Egypt, not only 
product. Upon the account of the abundance of rice, 
corn, and all other things neceſſary for 
life, but alſo upon the ſcore of all thoſe 
commodities ſo conſiderable, which Egypt is 
deſtitute of, as ſilks, cottons, indigo, and ſo 
many others ſufficiently related by authors. 
Moreover, that of theſe ſame countries 
there are many that are well enough peo- 
pled and cultivated, and where tradeſ- 
men, though naturally very lazy there, 
are not wanting, either from neceſſity or 
other cauſes, to apply themſelves to work, 
as to tapiſſeries, embroideries, cloth of 
gold and ſilver, and to all thoſe kinds of filk 
and cotton manufactures, that are uſed in the 
country, or tranſported to other parts. 
You may further obſerve, how that 
gold and ſilver circulating as it were upon 
the earth, comes at laſt to be ſwallowed 
up in this [ndoſtan, | 
comes out of America, and is diſperſed 
through the ſeveral kingdoms of our Eu- 
rope, we know, that one part is carried into 
Turkey many ways, for the commodities 
drawn thence ; and that another part is con- 
veyed into Petſia, by the way of Smyrna, 
for the ſilks afforded there: That all Turkey 
generally needs coffee, which comes out 
of Heman or Happy Arabia, and is the 
common drink of the Turks: That the 
ſame Turkey as well as Hyeman and Per/ia 
cannot be without the commodities of In- 
dia; and that thus all thoſe countries are 
obliged to carry Meka over the Red Sea, 
near Babelmandel ; and to Baſſora the ut- 
molt part of the Perſian Gulf; and to Ban- 
dar-Abbaſi, or Gomoron near to Ormus, a 
part of that gold and ſilver, that had been 
brought into their country, to be thence 
tranſported into Indoſtan, in veſſels that 
yearly, in the ſeaſon of the Monſons, come 
purpoſely to thoſe three famous parts: 
That on the other hand, all thoſe ſhips of 


How peo- 
pled. 


Com- 
merce. 


Dutch, or Engliſh, or Portugueze, that eve- 


doſtan to Pegu, Tanaſſeri, Siam, Ceilan, A. 


For of that which 


India, whether they be Indian ones, or 


ry year tranſport merchandiſe out of In- 


1 * 


chem, Macaſſer, the NMaldivet, Moſambic, 
and other places, bring back alſo much 
gold and ſilver from all thoſe countries, 
which meets with the ſame deſtiny, that 
the other doth : That of that quantity of 
gold and ſilver which the Hollanders draw 
from Japan, (which is ſtored with e 
a part alſo comes to be at length diſcharge 
in this Indoſtan; and that laſtly what is 
carried thither directly by ſea, whether 
from Portugal, England or France, ſeldom 
comes back from thence but in merchan- 
diſe, the reſt remaining there, as the former, 
I very well know, that it may be ſaid, 
that this /ndo/ian needs copper, cloves, nut- 
megs, cinamon, elephants, and ſundry o- 
ther things, which the Hollanders carry 
thither from Japan, the Molucques, Ceilan 
and Europe; as alſo that it hath occaſion 
for lead, which in part it is furniſhed 
with out of England; likewiſe for ſcarlet, 
which it hath from France ; moreover, 
that it ſtands in need of a good number 
of horſes, it being certain, that from the 
ſide of Uſbzc it receives yearly more than 
2500, That out of Per/a alſo it is fur- 
niſhed with abundance of the fame; as al- 
ſo out of Ethiopia, Arabia, the ports of 
Moka, Baſſora, and Bander-abbaſy : Beſides 
that it needs that ſtore of freſh fruit, 
which comes thither from Samarkand, Ball- 
bocara and Perſia, as melons, apples, pears 
and grapes, that are ſpent at Debli, and 
bought at great rates, almoſt all the winter 


long; as well as dry fruit, which are had there 


all the year Jong, and come from the ſame 
countries, as almonds, piſtaches, nuts, prunes, 
abricots, raiſins, and the like: And that 
laſtly, it wants thoſe little ſea-cockles of 
the Maldives, which ſerve for common 
coin in Bengal, and in ſome other places ; 
as alſo amber-greaſe, carried thither from 
the ſaid Maldives and Moſambic, rhinoce- 
ro's horns, elephant's teeth, muſk, China 
diſhes, pearls of Baharen, and Tutucoury 
near Ceilan; and I know not of how many 
other things of this kind, | 

But all this makes not the gold and 


' filver to go out of that empire, becauſe 


the merchants at their return freight their 
ſhips with the commodities of the coun- 


try, finding a better account by ſo doing, 


than if they ſhould bring back money; ſo 
that that hinders not, but that Indoſtan 
proves, as we have ſaid, a kind of abyſs 
for a great part of the 'gold and filver of 
the world, which finds many ways to en- 
ter there, and almoſt none to iſſue thence. 

In a word, 'you may take notice, that 
this Great Mogol makes himſelf heir of the 
Omrahs or lords, and of the Manſeb-dars, 
or petty lords, that are in his pay ; and 
(which is of very great conſequence) that 
all the lands of that empire are his pro- 


priety, 
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priety, excepting ſome houſes and gardens, 
which he giveth leave to his ſubjects to 
ſell, divide, or buy amongſt them, as they 
ſhall think fit. 

Theſe are the things, which ſufficiently 
ſhow, both that there muſt needs be a very 
great ſtore of gold and ſilver in Indaſtan, 
though there be no mines, and alſo that 
the Great Mogol, the ſovereign of the 
ſame, at leaſt of the beſt part of it, hath 
immenſe revenues and riches, _ 

But on the other hand, there are alſo 
many things to be obſerved, which are a 
poiſe to theſe riches. The firſt, that a- 
mong thoſe vaſt tracts of land there is 
mel which is nothing but ſand and 
ſteril mountains, little tilled or peopled : 
That even of thoſe that would be fertil, 
there is much, that is not uſed for want 
of workmen, ſome of which have periſh- 
ed by the too evil treatment of the gover- 
nors, who often take from them their ne- 
ceſſary lively hood, and ſometimes their 
very children whom they make ſlaves 
when they are not able, or are unwilling 
to pay: Others have abandoned the field 
for the ſame reaſon, and deſponding out of 
the conſideration that they laboured only 
for others, have caſt themſelves into towns 
or into-armies, to ſerve there for porters, 
or waiting men, and many have fled to the 
lands of the Rajas, becauſe there they found 
leſs tyranny, and more kindneſs, 

The ſecond is, that in this ſame extent 
of country there are ſundry nations, which 

the Mogol is not full maſter of, moſt of 
them retaining yet their particular ſove- 
reigns and lords, that obey him not, nor 

y him tribute but from conſtraint ; ma- 
ny, that do little; ſome that do nothing 
at all; and ſome alſo, that receive tribute 
from him, as we ſhall ſee anon, Such are 


thoſe petty ſovereigns, that are ſeated on 


the frontiers of Pera, who almoſt never 
pay him any thing, no more than they 
do to the king of Perſia: As alſo the Ba- 
louches and Augans, and other mountaineers, 
of whom alſo the greateſt part pay him 


but a ſmall matter, and even care but very 


little for him: Witneſs the affront they 
did him, when they ſtopped his whole 
army by cutting oiF the water, which they 


kept back within the mountains, when 


he paſſed from Alek on the river Indus to 
Caboul, to lay ſiege to Kandahar ; not ſut- 
fering the water to run down into the 
ficlds, where was the high-way, till they 
had received preſents, although they aſk- 
ed them by way of alms, Such alſo arc 
the Patans, a Mahometan people, iſſued 
from the ſide of the river Ganges towards 
Bengal; who before the invalion of, the 
Mogols in India, had taken their time to 
make themſelves potent in many places, 


and chiefly at Debli, and to render many 

Rajas thereabout their tributaries, Thele 
Patans are fierce and warlike, and even the 
meaneſt of them, though they be waiting- 
men and porters, are ſtill of a very high 
ſpirit, being often heard to ſay by way of 
ſwearing; Let me never be king of Dehli, 
if it be not ſo: A people that deſpite the 
Indians, heathen, Mogals, and mortally 
hate the laſt, ſtill remembring what they 
were formerly, before they were by them 
driven away from their large principalities, 
and conllrained to retire hither and thi- 
ther, far from Dehli and Agra, into the 
mountains, where now they are ſettled, 
and where ſome of them have made them- 
ſelves petty ſovercigns, like Rajas, but of 
ſmall ſtrength, | | 

Such an one alſo is the king of Yiſapour, 
who pays to the Mogo! nothing, and is al- 
ways in war with him; maintaining him- 
ſelf in his country, partly by his own for- - 
ces, partly becauſe he is very remote from 
Agra and Dehli, the ordinary places of re- 
ſidence of the Great Mogol; partly alſo 
| becauſe his capital city Viſapour is ſtrong 
and of difficult acceſs to an army, by rea- 
ſon of the ill waters and the want of for- 
rage on the way; and partly becauſe many 
Rajas join with him for their common de- 
fence, as did the famous Seva-gi, who not 
long ſince came pillaging and burning 
that rich ſea- port, Sura, and who ſome- 
times will pay little or no tribute. 

Such is likewiſe that potent and rich 
king of Golkonda, who under- hand gives 
money to the king of Yi/apour, and hath 
always an army ready on the frontiers for 
his own defence, and for the aſliſtance of 


 Viſapour, in caſe he find him too much 


prefied, a 

Of the like fort are more than an hun- 
dred Rajas, or conſiderable heathen ſove- 
reigns, diſperſed through the whole em- 
pire, ſome near to, others remote from 
Agra and Debli: Amongſt whom there 
are about fifteen or ſixteen th:t are very 
rich and puiſſant; ſuch as is Rane (who 
formerly was, as *twere, emperor of the 
Rajas; and who is ſaid to be of the 
Yrogeny of king Porus,) Jaſſeigne and 
emſeione, which are ſo great and pow- 


erful, that if they three alone ſhould _ 


combine, they would hold him tack ; each 


of them being able, in a very ſhort time, to 


raiſe and bring into the field twenty-five 
thouſand horſe, better «troops than the 
Mogols. Theſe cavaliers are called Ragi- 
pouts, or the children of Rajas, The 

are men, who, as I have elſewhere fiid, 
carry ſwords from father to ſon, and to 


whom the Rajas allot land, on condition 
to be always ready to appear on horſe- 


back, when the Raja commands. They 
; can 
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can endure much hardſhip, and they want 
nothing . to make them. good ſoldiers, but 
good order and diſcipline. _ £ 
The third thing. to be noted is, that 
the Mogol is a Mabometan, not of the ſect 
called Chias, who follow Aly and his off. 
ſpring, (ſuch as the Perſians are, and con-. 
ſequently the greateſt part of his court 3) 
but of that, which follows Oſman, and 
thence are called Oſinanlys, ſuch as the 
Turks are. Beſides, that he is a ſtranger, 
being of the race of Tamerlane, who was 
the head of thoſe Mopols, that about the 
year 1401, over-an India, where they 
made themſelves maſters : So that he is 
in a country almoſt all hoſtile; and that 
the more, becauſe not only for one Mogol, 
but in general, for one Mabometan, there 
are hundreds of Gentiles or heathen ; which 
obligeth him, conſtantly to entertain (for 
his defence among ſo many domeſtic and 
and potent enemies, and againſt the Per- 
frans and Uſbecs, his neighbours) very great 
armies, whether in time of peace or war, 
as well about his perſon as in the field; 
as well of the people of the country, 
(Rajas and Patans,) as chiefly Mogolians, 
or at leaſt eſteemed ſuch becauſe they are 
white, and Mahometans; which ſufficeth 
at preſent ; his court being no more now 
as *twas at firſt, conſiſting altogether of 
true Mogols; but a mixture of all ſorts of 
ſtrangers, Usbecs, Perfians, Arabians, and 
Turks, or their children; but with this di- 
ſtinction, that the children of the third 
or fourth generation, and that have taken 
the brown colour, and the (ſoft humour of 
the country, are not ſo much eſteemed as 
the new-comers; being alſo ſeldom raiſed 
to public offices ; but — themſelves 
happy, if they may ſerve as ſimple horſe- 
men or foot. | 

Of theſe armies I am now going to give 
you ſome deſcription, that thereby know- 
ing the great expences which the Grand 
Mogol is obliged to be at, you may the 
better judge of his true riches ; let us firſt 
take a view of the field militia, he is ne- 
ceſſitated to maintain. 

The chief thereof are the Rajas, ſuch 
as Jeſſeigne, Jeſſomſeigne, and many others, 
to whom he allows very great penſions 
to have them always ready with a certain 
number of Ragipouts, eſteeming them like 
Omrahs, that is, like other ſtrangers, and 
Mahometan lords; both in the army, that 
is always about his perſon, and in thoſe al- 
ſo, that are in the field, Theſe Rajas 
are generally obliged to the ſame things 
that the Omrabs are, even to the point of 
keeping guard; yet with this diſtinction, 
that they keep not the guard within the 
fortreſs, as thoſe, but without, under their 


tenis; they not liking to be ſhut up twen- 
Vo I. II. | 


ty-four hours in a foitrels, nor ſo much 
as ever to go thither but well attended with 
men reſolute to be cut in pieces for their 
ſervice z as hath appeared, when they have 
been ill dealt withal  _ Mp 
The Mogol is obliged to keep theſe 
Rajas in his ſervice tor ſundry reaſons, 
The firſt, becauſe the militia of the Rajas 
is very good (as was faid above,) and be- 
cauſe there are Rajas, (as was intimated 
alſo) one of whom can bring into the field 
above twenty-five thouſand men. The ſo- 
cond, the better to bridle the other Raſas, 
and to reduce them to reaſon, when the 
cantonize, or when they refuſe to pay tri- 
bute, or when out of fear or other cauſe 
they will not go out of their country to 
the army, when the Mago! requireth it. 
The third, the better to nouriſh jealouſies 
and keenneſs amongſt them, by favouring 
and careſſing the one more than the other, 
which is done to that degree, that they 
proceed to fight with one another very fre- 
ently. | 
The fourth, to employ them againſt the 
Patans, or againſt his own Omrabs and 


governors, in caſe any of them ſhould. 


riſe. A 

The fifth, to employ them againſt the 
king of Golkonda, when he refuſeth to pay 
his tribute, or when he will defend the 
king of Viſapour, or ſome Rajas his neigh- 
bours, which the Mogo/ hath a mind to 
rifle, or to make his tributaries ; the Mo- 


gol in thoſe caſes not daring to truſt his 


Omrabs overmuch, who moſt are Perſians, 
and not of the ſame religion with him, 
but Chias, like the kings of Per/ia and Gol- 
konaa, 

The ſixth, and the moſt conſideable of all, 
is, to employ them againſt the Per/ans upon 
occaſion ; not daring then alſo to confide 


in his Omrabs, who for the greateſt part, 


as was juſt now faid, are Perſians, and 
conſequently have no ſtomach to fight a- 
gainſt their natural king; and the leſs, be- 
cauſe they believe him to be their Imam, 
their Caliph or high-prieſt, deſcended from 
Aly, and againſt whom therefore they be- 
lieve they cannot make war without a 
crime or a great ſin, | 
The Mogol is farther obliged to entertain 
ſome Patans for the ſame, or ſomewhat 
like reaſons that he doth the Rajas. 
Ar Jaſt he muſt entertain that ſtranger 
militia of the Mogols, that we have taken 
notice of : And as this is the main ſtrength 
of his ſtate, and which obliges him to in- 
credible charges, methinks it will not be 
amiſs to defcribe to you, of what nature 
it is, though I ſhould be ſomewhat long 
in doing it, | 
Let us therefore conſider, if you pleaſe, 
this 7 8 militia, both cavalry and in- 
2 | 


fantry, 
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fantry, as divided into two; the one be- 
ing always near the Mogol's perſon z; the 
other diſperſed up and down in the ſeveral 

rovinces, And in the cavalry that is about 
his perſon, let us firſt take notice of the 
Omrahs; then, of the Manſebaars ; next, 
of the Roiſindars; laſt of all, of the ſimple 
horſemen, 
the infantry, in which ,we ſhall conſider 
the muſquetiers, and all thoſe men on foot 
that attend the ordnance z where ſome- 
thing will occur to be ſaid of their artil- 
lery. 

3 is not to be thought, that the Om- 
rabs or lords of the Mogol's court are ſons 
of great families, as in France: All the 
lands of that empire being the Mogol's pro- 
priety, it follows, that there are neither 
duchies, nor marquiſats, nor any family 
rich in land, and jubſiſting of its own in- 
come and patrimony. And often enough 
they are not ſo much as Omrabs ſons, be- 
cauſe the king being heir of all their eſtates, 
it is conſequent that the houſes cannot ſub- 
ſiſt long in their greatneſs; on the con- 
trary, they often fall, and that on a ſud- 
den, inſomuch that the ſons, or at leaſt the 

randſons of a potent Omrab are frequently, 
after the death of their father, reduced in a 
manner to beggary, and obliged to liſt 
themſelves under ſome Omrab tor ſimple 
horſemen, Tis true, that ordinarily the 
Mogol leaves ſome ſmall penſion to the wi- 


dow, and often alſo to the children; or, if 


the father liveth too long, he may, by par- 
ticular favour, advance them ſooner, eſpe- 
cially if they be proper men, white of face, 
having as yet not too much of the Indian 
complexion and temper, and fo paſſing 
yet for true Mogols : Though this advance- 
ment by favour do always proceed ina flow 
pace; it being almoſt a general cuſtom, 
that a man mult paſs from ſmall pays and 
ſmall places to great ones. Theſe Omrahs 
then are commonly but adventurers and 


ſtrangers of all ſorts of nations, ſuch as I 


have ſaid, which draw one another to this 
court; men of a mean deſcent, ſome of 


them ſlaves; moſt of them without in- 


ſtruction, which the Mogel thus raiſeth to 
dignities as he thinks good, and degrades 


them again as he pleaſeth, 


Amonglt theſe Omrabs, ſome are Ha- 
zary, others Don Hazary, others Penge, 
Hecht, and Deb Hazary, and even (ſuch as 
was the king'seldeſt ſon) Dovazdeb Hazary, 
that is to ſay, lord of a thouſand horſe, of 
two thouſand, five thouſand, ſeven, ten, 
and twelve thouſand ; their pay being lets 
or more in proportion to the number of 
horſes ; I ſay, of horſes, becauſe they are 
not paid in reſpect of the horſemen, but 
of the horſe; the Omrabs having power to 


entertain horſemen of two horſes a man), to 


From thence let us proceed to 


be the better able to ſerve in the hot coun- 
tries, where 'tis a common ſaying, that the 
horſeman that hath but one horte, is more 
than half a foorman, Yer we muit not 
think that they arc obliged to entertain, 
or that the king cticctively pays ſo many 


horſe, as theſe great names of Dovazdeh, 


or Hecht Hazary do import, that is, 12000 
or 8000 horſe, Thele are ſpecious names, 
to amuſe and attract ſtrangers ; the king 
determines the number of norſes in actual 
ſervice, which they are bound to entertain, 
pays them according to this number, and 
beſides that, he pays them a certain num- 
ber which they are not bound to entertain; 
and this is that which makes the principal 
part of their penſions; not to ſpeak of 
what they finger out of the pay of every 
horſeman, and the number of the horſes, 
which certainly amounts ro very conſide- 
rable penſions; eſpecially it they can obtain 
good Zah-ghirs, that is, good lands for their 
penſion. For I ſaw, that the lord, under 
whom I was, that was a Penge-hazary, or 
one of five thouſand horſe, and who was 
only obliged to entertain five hundred in 
effect, had, after all his cavalry was paid, 
remaining for his penſion near five thou- 
ſand crowns a month; though he was 
Nagdy, that is, paid in money drawn out 
of the treaſury, as all thoſe are that have 
not lands. Yet notwithſtanding all theſe 
great penſions, I ſee none, but very few, 
that are rich, but many that are uneaſy and 
indebted : Not that they are ruined by keep- 
ing too plentiful tables, as elſewhere great 
lords frequently are; but that which exhauſt- 
eth them, are the great preſents which 
they are obliged to make to the king at 
certain feſtivals of the year, every one af- 
ter the rate of his pay: Next, the vaſt 
expences they muſt be at for entertaining 
their wives, ſervants, camels, and many 
horſes of great value, which they keep 
in their particular ſtables 
The number of the Omrabs, as well of 
thoſe that are 1n the ficld in the provinces 
and armies, as of thoſe that are at the court, 
is very great, I never could preciſely learn 
it; nor is it determined: But I have never 


ſeen leſs of them at court than twenty five 


or thirty, that are thus penſionaries accord- 
ing to a greater or leſſer number of horſes 
to be entertained by them, from 12000 
downwards to 1000, Theſe are the Om. 
rahs that arrive io the governments and 
principal offices of the court and armies ; 
that are, as they ſpeak, the pillars of the 
empire, and that keep up the ſplendor of 
the court; never going abroad, but richly 
deck'd, ſometimes riding on elephants, 
ſometimes on horſeback, ſometimes carried 
in a Paleky or chair, commonly attended 
by a good number of horſemen, to wit, + 

| thoſc 
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thoſe that have the. guard at that time, as 
allo by many foot-men, marching before 
and on his ſides, to make way, to drive 
away the flies, to take off the dult with pea- 
cocks tails, to carry water for drink, and 
ſometimes books of accounts, or other 
apers. | | 
All thoſe that are at court, are obliged, 
under a conſiderable penalty, to come 
twice every day to ſalute the king in the 


aſſembly, once about ten or eleven a clock 


in the morning, when he renders juſtice ; 
and the ſecond time, about ſix hours at 
night. They are alſo obliged by turns to 
keep the guard in the caſtle once a week, 
during twenty four hours. Thither they 
carry at that time their beds, tapiſſcries and 
other moveables, the king furniſhing them 
with nothing but proviſions of meat and 
drink, which they receive with great re- 
verence, making a treble obeyſance, with 
their faces turned to his apartment, their 
hands down to the ground, and then lifted 
up upon. their heads, Beſides, they are 
obliged, on horſeback, to follow the king 
whitherſoever he marcheth, in any weather, 
rainy or duſty, whether he be carried in his 
chair, or on an elephant, or a field-throne, 
which laſt is done by eight men carrying 
him on their ſhoulders, eight others march- 
ing on his ſide, to relieve the others; him- 
ſelf being in all marches well covered from 
the inconveniencies of the weather, whe- 
ther he go to war, or to hunt, or to exer- 
ciſe his ſoldiery. And this attendance thoſe 
Omrabs are to give, except ſome of them 
be exempted by the Mogol becauſe of their 
peculiar offices, or upon the account of 
ſickneſs or old age, or to avoid embaraſ- 
ment, as commonly ' tis. practiced, when he 
goeth only to ſome neighbouring town to 
hunt, or to ſome houſe of pleaſure, or to 
the moſque, there being then ſeldom any 
about him but thoſe that keep guard that 
day. 1 11 
Man ſebdars are cavaliers of Manſeb, which 
is particular and honourable pay; not fo 
great indeed as that of the Omrabs, but 
much greater than that of the others; they 
being eſteemed as little Omrabs, and of the 
rank of thoſe that are raiſed to that dig- 
nity. | | 

"Theſe acknowledge alſo none for their 
head but the King, and they are gene- 
rally obliged to whatever we have ſaid the 
Omrahs are. In a word, they would be 
true Omrabs, if they had, as divers here- 
tofore have had, ſome horſemen under 
them ; whereas they have ordinarily but 
two, four, or ſix horſes having the king's 
mark, and their pay goes no higher than 
irom 200, to 600 or 700 rupies a month, 
Their number alſo is not fixed, but much 
exceeds that of the Omrabs, there being of 


them at the court always two or three hun- 
dred, beſides thoſe that are in the pro— 
vinces and armies, | | 
Rouzindars are alſo a ſort of cavaliers, 
but ſuch as have their pay by the day, (as 


the word itſelf imports) which yet ſome- 


times is greater than that of mapy Man- 
ſebdars, but not fo honourable; but then 
they are not bound, as the Manſebdars, to 
take at a ſet price (which ſometimes is not 
too reaſonable) of thoſe tapiſſeries and other 
houſhold- ſtuff, that hath ſerved for the 


king's palace. Their number is very great, 


they enter into the meaner offices, many 

of them being clerks, under- clerks, ſignet- 

men, and the like. . 
Simple Cavaliers, are thoſe that are under 


the Omrabs; amongſt whom the moſt con- 


ſiderable, and huving moſt pay, are thoſe 
that have two horſes marked on the leg 
with the mark of their Omrab. Their pay 
is not abſolutely fixed, but depends chiefly 
from the generoſity of the Omrab, who 
may favour whom he pleaſeth. Yet the 
Mogol's intention is, that the pay ofa ſimple 
cavalier, or horſeman, be no leſs than 
twenty five rupies or thereabout a month, 
ſtating his account with the Omrabs upon 
that foot. | 


The pay of the foot is the leaſt; and. 
their muſquetiers are pitiful men, unleſs. 


they diſcharge when their muſquet leans 
on that ſmall wooden fork hanging to it ; 
yet even then they are afraid of ſingeing 
their great befrds, and of burning their 
eyes, but moſt of all; leſt ſome Dgen or 
evil ſpirit burſt their muſquet. Some of 
theſe have 20 rupies a month, ſome 15, 
ſome 10. But yet there are ſome gunners 
that have great pay, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Franguis, or chriſtians, as Portugueze, Eng- 


liſh, Dutch, Germans, French, that retire . 


thither from Goa, flying from Engliſb and 
Dutch companies. Heretofore when the 
Mogols did not yet know how to manage 
artillery, their pay was very great. And 
there are yet ſome of that time, who have 
200 rupies a month; but now they will. 
receive none for more than thirty two. 


| Their artillery is of two ſorts; the one 


is the great and heavy artillery ; the other 
the light, As for the former, I remem- 
ber, that when the king after his . ſickneſs 
went with his whole army abroad into the 
country, diverting himſelf every day in 
hunting, ſometimes of cranes, ſometimes 
of the grey oxen (a kind of elks) ſome- 
times of gazels, leopards and lions, and 
making his progreſs towards Labor and 
Kachemire (that little paradice of India) 
there to paſs the ſummer, the army had 
ſeventy pieces of cannon, moſt of them 


- caſt, not counting the two or three hun- 
dred camels, carrying each a ſmall field- 
| | piece. 
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piece of the bigneſs of a good double muſ- 
quet, faſtened to thoſe animals. The other 
light artillery is very brave and well or- 
dered, conſiſting of fifty or ſixty ſmall 
field - pieces all of braſs, each mounted on 
a little chariot, very fine and well painted, 
with a ſmall coffer before and behind for 
the powder, drawn by two very fair horſes, 
driven by acoachman like a Caleche, adorn'd 
with a number of ſmall red ſtreamers, each 
having a third horſe led by the chariot 
for relief. 

The great artillery could not always fol- 
low the king, who often left the high-way, 
and turned ſometimes to the right, ſome- 
times to the left-hand, croſſing the fields, 
to find the true places for game, and to 
follow the courſe of the rivers, That there- 
fore was to keep the high-way to go the 
more caſily, and to avoid the embaraſ- 
ments, which it would have met with in 
the ill rather eſpecially in thoſe boat- 
bridges made to paſs rivers. The light ar- 
tillery is inſeparable from the perſon of the 
king, it marcheth away in the morning, 
when the king comes out of his tent; and 
whereas he commonly goes a little aſide 
into the places for game, this artillery 
paſſeth on ſtrait with all poſſible ſpeed, to 
be in time at the rendezvous, and there to 
i ppear before the King's tent, which is 
there made ready the day before; as are 
alſo the tents of the great Omrabs: And 
this whole artillery giveth a volley juſt when 
the king enters into his tent, thereby to 
give notice to the army of his arrival, 

The militia of the field is not different 


from that which is about the king: There 


are every where Omrabs, Manſebaars, Rou- 
ſindars, ſimple horſemen, and foot artillery 
wherever any war is made, The difference 
is only in the number, which is much 
greater in the field-army, than in the other, 
For that army alone, which the Mogol is 
conſtrained perpetually to maintain in De- 
can, to bridle the potent King of Golkonda, 
and to make war upon the 
pour, and upon all the Rajas that join with 
him, muſt conſiſt at leaſt of twenty or 
22 five thouſand horſe, ſometimes of 
thirty, | 

The kingdom of Kaboul, for its ordinary 
guard againſt the Perfians, Augans, Ba- 
touches, and I know not how many moun- 
taineers, requireth at leaſt fifceen thouſand ; 
the kingdom of Kachemire, more than 
four thouſand 3 and the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, much more; not counting thoſe that 
are employed in the war, which muſt al- 
moſt always be maintained on that fide; 
nor thoſe which the governors of the ſeve- 
ral provinces do need for their defence, 
according 'to the particular extent and 
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ſituation of their governments; which 
maketh an incredible number, 

Not to mention the infantry (which is 
inconſiderable) I am apt to believe with 
many others, well informed of theſe mat- 
ters, that the number of the horſe in actual 
ſervice about the king's perſon, compre- 


hending the cavalry of the Rajas and Pa- 


tans, mounteth to thirty five or forty thou- 
ſand ; and that this number, joined to thoſe 
that is abroad in the field, may make two 
hundred thouſand, and better. 

I fay, that the infantry is inconſiderable 
for I can hardly believe, that in the army 
which is about the king, compriſing the 
muſquetiers, and all the gunners and their 
mates, and whatever ſerves in this artillery, 
can amount to much more than fifteen 
thouſand z whence you may make a near 
gueſs, what the number of the foot muſt 
be in the field, So that I know not whence 
to take that prodigious number of foot, 
which ſome do reckon in the armies of 
the great Mogol, unleſs it be, that with this 
true ſoldiery they confound all the ſerving- 
men and victuallers that follow the army; 
for in that ſenſe I ſhould eaſily believe, that 
they had reaſon to reckon two or three 
hundred thouſand men in that army alone 
which is with the king, and ſometimes 
more; eſpecially when tis certain that he 
is to be long abſent from the capital city; 
which will not ſeem ſo ſtrange to him, that 
conſiders the multitude and confuſion of 
tents, kitchens, baggage, women, elephants, 
camels, oxen, horſes, waiting-men, Por- 
ters, forragers, victuallers, merchants of all 
ſorts, that muſt follow the arniy; nor to 
him, that knows the ſtate and particular go- 
vernment of that country, wherein the king 
is the ſole proprietor of all the lands of the 
kingdom; whence it neceſſarily follows, that 
whole metropolitan city, ſuch as Debli and 
Agra, liveth of almoſt nothing but of the 
ſoldiery, and is conſequently obliged to 
follow the king when he taketh the field ; 
thoſe towns being nothing leſs than Paris, 
but indeed no otherwiſe governed than a 
camp of armies, a little better and more 
conveniently lodged than in the open 
field, a | 
Beſides all theſe things, you may alſo 
conſider, if you pleaſe, that generally all 
this militia, which I have been repre- 
ſenting to you, from the greateſt Omrah 
to the meaneſt ſoldier, is indiſpenſably paid 
every two months; the king's pay being 
its ſole refuge and relief; nor can its pay 
be deferred there, as *tis ſometimes with 
us; where, when there are preſſing occa- 
ſions of the ſtate, a gentleman, an officer, 
and evena ſimple cavalier, can ſtay a while, 
and maintain himſelf of his own ſtock, 

» rents 
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rents, and the incomes. of his land. But in 
the MogoPs country, all muſt be paid at 
the time prefixed, or all diſbands and 
ſtarves, after they have ſold that little they 
have; as I ſaw in this laſt, war, that many 
| were going to do, if it had not ſoon ceaſed. 
And this the wore, becauſe that in all this 
militia there is almoſt no ſoldier . that hath 
not wife and children, ſervants and ſlaves, 
that look for this pay, and have no other 
hope of relief. And hence it is, that many 
wonder, conſidering the huge number of 
perſons living of pay, (which amounts to 
millions) whence ſuch vaſt revenues can 
be had for ſuch exceſſive charges: Altho? 


this need not be ſo much wondered at, 


conſidering the riches of the empire, the 
peculiar government of the ſtate, and the 
ſaid univerſal propriety of the ſovereign. 

You may add to all this, that the grand 


Mogol keeps nigh him at Debli and Agra, 


and thereabout, two or three thouſand 
brave horſes, to be always ready upon oc- 
caſion; as alſo eight or nine hundred ele- 
phants, and a vaſt number of mules, horſes, 
and porters, to carry all the great tents and 
their cabinets, to carry his wives, kitchens, 
houſhold-ſtuff, Ganges-water, and all the 
other neceſſaries for the field, which he 
hath always about him as if he were at 


home; things not abſolutely neceſſary in 


our kingdoms. oils en 0 

To this may be added thoſe incredible 
expenees upon the Seraglio, more indiſpen- 
ſable than will be eaſily believed; that vaſt 
ſtore of fine linnen, cloth of gold, embroi- 
deries, ſilks, muſk, amber, pearls, ſweet 
eſſences, Sc. conſumed there. 

All theſe charges being, put together 
and compared with the revenues the Mogol 
may be thought to have, it will be eaſy to 
judge, whether he be indeed fo very rich, 
as he is made to be. As for me, I very 
well know, that it cannot be denied, that 
he hath very great revenues; I believe he 
hath more alone than the Grand. Seignior 
and the king of Per/ia both together: But 


then, to believe all thoſe extravagant ſto- 


ries made of the vaſtneſs of his revenues, 
is a thing I could never do; And if I 
ſhould believe the beſt part of them, yet 
ſhould I not believe him in effect and truly 
ſo rich as the world rings of him; unleſs a 
man would ſay, that a treaſurer, Who re- 
ceiveth great ſums of money from one hand 
at the ſame time when he is obliged to diſ- 
burſe them to another, were therefore truly 
rich, For my part, I ſhould count that king 
rich indeed, who, without oppreſſing and im- 


poveriſhing his people too much, ſhould have 


a revenue ſufficient to keep a great and gal- 
lant court (after the manner of that of ours, 
or other iſe) and a militia ſufficient both 
to guard his 

Vol. II. 
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kingdom, and to make an 


important war for divers years againſt his 
neighbours 3 as alſo to ſhew liberality, to 
build ſome royal edifices, and to make thoſe 
other expences which kings ate wont to 
make according to their particular inclina- 
tions; and who, beſides all this, ſhould be 
able to put up in his treaſury, for a reſerve, 
ſums big enough to undertake and main- 


tain a good MH ar for fome years, Now I 


am apt enough to believe, that the great 
Mago enjoyeth very near theſe advan- 


tages, but I cannot perſuade. myſelf, that 


he hath them in that exceſs, as is thought 
and pretended. Thoſe: vaſt and unevi- 
table expences that I have taken notice of, 
will certainly ineline you to my opinion, 
without any other conſide ration; but you 
will doublets: be altogether: of my mind, 


_ things, which I am very well informed 
A. tt PROT f * 14 ; 

The one is, that the great Mogol, now 
reigning, about the end of this laſt revo- 
lution, though the kingdom was every 
where in peace (except in Bengal, where 
Sultan Sijjab yet held out) was much per- 
plexed where to find means for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of his armies, though they were 


not ſo well paid as at other times, and the 


war laſted no longer than five years or 
thereabout, and though alſo he had laid hold 
of a good part of che treaſury of his father 


Chah Jehan. n 


The other is, that all this treaſure of 


Chah-Fehan, who was very frugal, and had 
reigned above forty years without conſide- 
rable wars, never mounted to fix Kourours 


of rupies. A rupy is about twenty nine 
pence, An hundred thoutand of them 
make a Lecque, and an hundred Lecques 
make one Kourour *, Tis true, I do not 
comprehend in this great treaſure that great 
abundance of goldſmiths work; ſo variouſly 
wrought in gold and ſilver z nor that vatt 
ſtore of precious ſtones and pearls of a very 
high value. I doubt, whether there be 
any king in the world that hath more. 
'The throne alone, covered with rhem, is 
valued at leaſt three Kouronrs, if I remem- 
ber aright z but then it is to be conſider'd 
alſo, that they are the ſpoils of thoſe an- 
cient princes,” the Palaus and Rajas, ga- 


when 1 ſhall- have repreſented to you theſe 


thered and. ow up from immemoril 


times, and {till incrcaling from one king 
to another, by the preſents which the Om- 


rabs are obliged yearly at certain feſtival- 


days to make him; and which are eſteem'd 


to be the jewels of the crown, which it 
would be criminal to touch, and upon which 


a king of Mogel, in caſe of neceſſity, would 
find it very hard to procure the leaſt 
ſum. it dr 4,1 4 FR 


So that the fix Kourours awould make about ſtuen 


millions and an half Engliſh money. 
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But before I conclude, I ſhall take no- 
tice, whence it may proceed, that though 
this empire of Mogol be thus an abyſs of 
gold and ſilver, as hath been ſaid, yet not- 
withſtanding there appears no more of it 
among the people, than elſewhere ; yea, 
rather that the people is there leſs monied 
than in other places, i 
The firſt reaſon is, that mch of it is 
conſumed in melting over and over all 
thoſe noſe and ear- rings, chains, finger- 
rings, bracelets of hands and feet, which 
the women wear, but chiefly in that incre- 
dible quantity of manufactures, wherein ſo 
much is ſpent, which is loſt, as in all thoſe 
embroideries, filk ſtuffs, inter woven with 
gold and ſilver, cloth, ſcarfs, turbans, Oc. 
of the ſame : For generally all that militia 
loveth to be guilded from the Omrabs to 
the meaneſt ſoldiers with their wives and 
children, though they ſhould ſtarve at 


home, 


The ſecond, that all the lands of the king- 
dom being the king's propriety, they are 
given either as benefices, which they call Jah- 


bir, or, as in Turky, Timars, to men of the 


. 


nor Kadis or judges 


the court. 


militia for their pay or penſion (as the word 
Jab. ghir imports:) Or elſe they are given 
to the governors for their penſion, and the 
entertainment of their troops, on condition, 
that of the ſurplus of thoſe land- revenues 
they give yearly a certain ſum to the king, 
as — or, laſtly, the king reſerveth 
them for himſelf as a particular domain of 
his houſe, Which never, or very ſeldom, 
are given as Jab- gbirs, and upon which 
he keeps farmers, who alſo muſt give him 
a yearly ſum ; which is to ſay, that the 
Timariots, Governors and Farmers, have an 
abſolute authority over the country-men, 
and even a very great one over the tradeſ- 
men and merchants of the towns, boroughs, 
and villages depending from them; ſo that 
in thoſe parts there are neither great lords 
nor parliaments, nor preſidial courts, as 
amongſt us, to keep theſe people in awe; 
werful enough to 
hinder and repreſs their violence: Nor, in 
a word, any perſon, to whom a country- 
man, tradeſman, or merchant, can make 
his complaints to, in caſes of extortion and 
tyranny, often practiced upon them by the 
ſoldiery and governors z who every where 
do impunely abuſe the authority royal, 
which they have in hand, unleſs it be per- 
haps a little in thoſe places that are near to 
capital cities, as Debli and Agra, and in 


great towns, and conſiderable ſea- ports of 


the provinces, whence they know that the 
complaints can be more eaſily conveyed to 
Whence it is, that all and 
every one ſtand in continual fear of theſe 
people, eſpecially of the governors, more 


than any ſlave doth of his maſter; that or- 


dinarily they affe& to appear poor and mo- 
ney leſs, very mean in their apparel, Iodg- 
ing, houſhold-ſtuff, and yet 1155 in mec 
and drink; that often they apprehend even 
to meddle with trade, leſt they ſhould. be 
thought rich, and fo fall into the danger of 
being ruined: So that at Jaſt they find no 
other remedy to ſecure their wealth, than 
todig and hide their money deep under 
ground, thus*getting out of the ordinary 
commerce of men, and ſo dying, neither 
the king nor the ſtate having any benefit 
by ir: Which is a thing not only happens 
among the peafants and artizans; but (which 
is far more conſiderable) amongſt. all ſorts 
of merchants, whether Mahometans or Hea- 
thens, except ſome that are in the king's, 
or ſome Omrab's pay, or that have ſome 
_ patron, and ſupport in power: 

ut principally among the Heathen, which 
are almoſt the only maſters of the trade 
and money, infatuated with the belief, that 
the gold and ſilver which they hide in their 
life-time, ſhall ſerve them after death. 
And this, in my opinion, is the true rea- 
ſon, why there appears fo little money in 
trade among the people, 

But thence ariſeth a queſtion very con- 
ſiderable, viz, Whether it were not more 
expedient, not only for the ſubjects, but 
for the ſtate itſelf, and for the ſovereign, 


not to have the prices ſuch a proprietor of 


the lands of the kingdom, as to take away 
the Meum and Tuum amongſt private per- 
ſons; as*tis with us? For my part, after a 
ſtrict comparing the ſtate of our kingdoms, 
where that Meum and Tuum holds, with 
that of thoſe other kingdoms where it is 
not, I am thoroughly perſuaded, that it is 
much better and more beneficial for the 
ſovereign himſelf, to have it ſo as *tis in 
our parts, Becauſe that in thoſe parts 
where tis otherwiſe, the gold and ſilver is 
loſt, as I was juſt now obſerving : There 
is almoſt no perſon ſecure from the vio- 
lences of thoſe Timariots, governors and 
farmers : The kings, how well ſoever they 
be . toward their people, are never 
almoſt in a condition (as I lately noted) to 
get juſtice adminiſtred to them, and to hin- 
der tyrannies; eſpecially in thoſe great do- 
minions, and in the provinces remote from 
the capital towns; which yet ought to be, 


as doubtleſs it is, one of the chief employ- 
ments and conſiderations of a king. 


Be- 
ſides, this tyranny often grows to that 
exceſs, that it takes away what is neceſſary 
to the life of a peaſant or tradeſman, who 
is ſtarved for hunger and miſery ; who gets 


no children, or if he does, ſees them die 


* 


_ for want of food; or that abandons 

is land, and turns ſome cavalier's man, 

or flies whither he may to his neighbours, 

in hopes of finding a better condition. Ina 
| | Te wer, 


word, the land is not tilled but almoſt by 
force, and conſequently very ill, and much 
of it is quite ſpoiled and ruined, there being 
none to be found, that can or will be at the 
charge of entertaining the ditehes and ohan- 
nes for the tourſe of waters to be conYey'd 
to neceſſary places; nor any body that care 
to build houſes, or to repair thoſe that are 
tuinous; the peaſant reaſoning thus with 
himſelf: Why ſhould I toil fo much for a 
tyrant that may come to-morrow to take 
all away from me, or at ſeaſt all the beſt 
of what I have, and not leave, if the fancy 
taketh him, ſo much as to ſuſtain my life 


what is cheap? And that the grandees pay 
them but very ill, and when they pleaſe? 
poor tradeſman often thinking him 
ſelf happy that he can get clear of them 
without the Korrab, which is that terrible 
whip, that hangs nighᷓ the gate of the 
Omrabs: Further, when he ſeeth that there 


The 


is no help at all ever to come to any thing, 


as to buy an office, or ſome land for him 
ſelf and children, and that even he dares 
not appear to have a peny in caſh, or to 


wear clothes, or to cat a good meal, 


for fear he ſhould be thought rich. And 
indeed the beauty and exactneſs of arts 
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had been quite loſt in thoſe parts long ago, 
if it were not that the kings and grandees: 
there did give wages to certain workmen, 
that work in their houſes, and there teach 


even very poorly? And the Timariot, the 
governor and the farmer, will reaſon thus 
with himſelf : Why ſhould I beſtow mo- 
ney and take pains of bettering or 'main- 


raining this land, ſince I muſt every hour 
expect to have it taken from me, or ex- 
changed for another? I labour neither for 
myſelf nor for my children; and that place 
which I have this year, I may perhaps have 
no more the next. Let us draw from it 
what we can, whilſt we poſſeſs it, though 
the peaſant ſhould break or ſtarve, though 
the land ſhould become a deſert, when I 
am gone! E e 0) 

And for this very reaſon it is, that we 
ſee thoſe vaſt eſtates in Afa go ſo wretch- 
edly and palpably to ruin. Thence it is, 
that throughout thoſe parts we ſee almoſt 
no other towns but made up'of earth and 


dirt; nothing but ruined and deſerted 


towns and villages, or ſuch as are going to 
ruin, Even thence it is that we ſee (for 
example) thoſe Meſopotamia's, Anatolia's, 
Paleſtina*s, thoſe admirable plains of Anti- 
och, and ſo many other lands, anciently ſo 
well tilled, fo fertile, and ſo well peopled, 
at the preſent half deſerted, untill'd, and 
abandon'd, or become peſtilent and unin- 
habitable bogs. Thence it is alſo, that of 
thoſe incomparable lands of Egypt it is ob- 
ſerved, that within leſs than four-ſcore 
. more than the tenth part of it is 
loſt, no people being to be found, that 
will expend what is neceſſary to maintain 
all the channels, and to reſtrain the river 
Mile from violently overflowing on one 
hand, and ſo drowning too much the low- 
lands, or from covering them with ſand, 
which cannot be removed from thence but 
with great pains and charges. From the 
lame root it comes, that arts are languiſh- 
ing in thoſe countries, or at leaſt flouriſh 
much leſs than elſe they would do, or do 
with us. For what heart and ſpirit can an 


artizan have to ſtudy well, and to apply 
his mind to his work, when he ſees, that 


among the people, which is for the moſt 
part beggarly, or will appear ſo, there is 
none that conſiders the goodneſs and neat- 
neſs of his work, every body looking for 


their children, and endeavour to make 
themſelves able in order to be a little more 


conſidered, and to eſcape the Korrab; and 


if alſo it were not, that thoſe great and 
rich merchants of towns, who are pro- 
tected by good and powerful patrons, pay- 
ed thoſe workmen a little better: I ſay, 


a little better; for, what: fine ſtuffs ſoever 


we ſee come from thoſe countries, we mult 
not imagine, that the workman is there in 
any honour, or comes to any thing; tis 
nothing but meer neceſſity or the cudgel, 


that makes him work, he never grows 


rich; it is no ſmall matter, when he hath 
wherewith to live and to cloath himſelf 
narrowly. If there be any money to gain 
of the work, that is not for him, but for 
thoſe great merchants of towns, I was juſt 
now ſpeaking of; and even theſe them- 
ſelves find it often difficult enough to main- 
tain themſelves, and to prevent extorſion. 

*Tis from «he ſame cauſe alſo, that a 
groſs and profound ignorance | reigns in 
thoſe ſtates. For how is it poſſible there 
ſhould be academies and colleges. well 
founded, where are ſuch founders to be 
met with? And if there were any, whence 
were the ſcholars to be had? Where are 
thoſe that have means ſufficient to main- 
tain their children in colleges? And if 
there were, who would appear to be fo rich ? 
And if they would, where are thoſe bene- 
fices, preferments and dignities that re- 
quire 55 and abilities, and that 
may animate young men to ſtudy ? 


Thence it is likewiſe, that traffic lan- 


guiſhes in all that country, in compariſon 
of ours. For how many are there. that 
care to take pains, to run up and down, 
to write much, and to run danger for a- 


nother; for a governor, that ſhall extort, 
if he be not in league with ſome con- 


ſiderable ſword-man, whoſe ſlave he in a 


manner is, and that makes his own con- 


ls 


ditions with him? 
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occaſion fight manfully, co- 
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Iz is not there, that the kings find for 
their ſervice, 1 lords, gentlemen, 
ſons of rich and good families, officers, ci- 
tizens, merchants, and even tradeſmen well 
born, well educated,” and well inſtructed ; 
men of courage that have a true affection 
and reſpe& for their king, that often live 
a great while at the court and in the 
army at their on expences, entertaining 
theniſelves with 'good hopes, and content 
of the prince; 


and who upon 
vetous to uphold the honour of their an- 


ceſtors and families. Thoſe kings, I ſay, 

| — 
ſlaves, ignorants, brutes, and ſuch courti- 
zans as are raiſed from the duſt to digni- 


never ſee about them but men of 


ties, and that for want of good education 
and inſtruction almoſt always retain ſome- 
what of their offspring, of the temper 


of beggars, enriched, proud, unſufferable, 


heartleſs, inſenſible of honour, difingenu- 
ous, and void of affeftion and regard for 
the honour of their king and country. 
Here it is, where' thoſe * muſt ruin 
all, to find means to defray all thoſe prodigi- 
ous charges, which they cannot avoid 4 
entertaining their great court, which hath 
no other ſource to ſubſiſt but their coffers 
and treaſure, and for maintaining conſtant- 
ly the vaſt number of ſoldiers, neceſſary 
for them to keep the people in ſubjection, 
to prevent their running away, t6- make 
them work, and to get what is exacted 
from them, they being ſo many deſpera- 
do's, for being perpetually under hatches, 
and for labouring only for others. 
Thence it is alſo, that in an important war 


that may happen (which may be almoſt at 


alt times) they muſt almoſt of neceſſity ſell 
the government for ready money and im- 
menſe ſums z whence chiefly that ruin and 
deſolation comes to paſs which we ſee, For 
the governor, which is the buyer, muſt 
not he be reimburſed of all thoſe' great 


ſums of money, which he hath taken up, 


perhaps the third or fourth part, at high 


intereſt? Muſt not a governor alſo, whe- 
ther he have bought the government or not, 
find means, as well as a timariot and a far- 
mer, to make every year great preſents to a 


viſir, an eunuch, a lady of the ſeraglio, and 


to thoſe other perſons, that ſupport him at 


court? Muſt he not pay to the king his 
uſual tributes, and vithal enrich himſelf, 
that wretched ſlave, half famiſhed, and 
deeply indebted when he firſt appeared, 
without „ lands, and revenues of his 
houſe 3 ſuch as they all are? Do not they 
ruin all, and lay all waſte; I mean, thoſe 
that in the provinces are like ſo many ty- 


rants with a boundleſs and unmeaſured au- 


thority, there being no-body there, as hath 
been already ſaid, that can reſtrain them, 
2 


and nature do permit, For, where would 


or to whom a ſubject can have refuge, to 
ſave himſelf from their tyranny, and to 
obtain juſtice? _,, * 

Tis true, that in the empire of the 


Mogel the Vatea-nevis, that is, thoſe per- 


ſons, whom he ſends into the provinces to 
write to him whatſoeyer paſſeth there, do 
a little keep the officers in awe, provided 
they do not collude together (as it almoſt 


always happens) to devour all; as alſo that 


the governments are not there ſo often 
ſold, nor ſo openly as in Turkey; I ſay, not 
ſo m__ (for thoſe great preſents, they 
are from time to time obliged to make, 
are almoſt equivalent to fales) and that the 
governors ordinarily remain longer in their 
overnments ; which maketh them not ſo 
ungry, ſo beggarly, and ſo deep in debt, 
as thoſe. new comers, and that conſequent- 
ly they do not always tyrannize over the 
— with ſo much eruelty; even appre- 
ending, leſt they ſhould run away to the 
Rajas; Which yet falls out very often, 
Ti alſo true, that in Perſia the go- 
vernments are not ſo frequently nor fo 
publickly ſold as in Turkey; the ſons of 
the governors alſo ſucceeding often enough 
to their fathers; which is alſo the cauſe, 
that the people there is often not ſo ill 
treated as in Turkey, and occaſions withal, 
that there is more politeneſs, and that e- 
ven ſome there are that addict themſelves 
to ſtudy. But all that is really but a ſlight. 
matter; thoſe three ſtates of Turkey, Per/ia 
and Indoſtan, foraſmuch as they have all 
three taken away the Meum and Tuum as 
to land and propriety of poſſeſſions (which 
is the foundation of whatever is good and 
regular in the world) cannot but very near 
reſemble one another : They have the ſame 
defect, they muſt at laſt, ſooner or later, 
needs fall into the ſame inconveniences, 
which are the neceſſary conſequences of it, 
viz. tyranny, ruin and deſolation, 
Far be it therefore, that our monarchs 
of Europe ſhould thus be proprietors of all 
the lands which their ſabjedts poſſeſs, Their 
kingdoms would he very far from ws 
ſo well cultivated and peopled, ſo well 
builr, ſo rich, ſo polite, and 1 4 
as we ſee them. Our kings are otherwiſe 
rich and powerful z and we muſt avow that 
we are much better and more royally ferv- 
ed. There would be kings of deſarts and 
ſolitudes, of beggars and barbarians, ſuch 
as thoſe are whom I have been repreſent- 
ing; who, becauſe they will have all, at 
laſt loſe allz and who, becauſe they will 
make themſelves too rich, at length find 


* themſelves without riches, or, at leaſt, very 


far from that which they covet after, out 


of their blind ambition and paſſion of be- 


ing more abſolute than the laws of God 


be- 
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be thoſe princes, thoſe prelates, thoſe 


nobles, thoſe rich citizens and great mer- 
chants, and thoſe famous artizans, thoſe 
towns of Paris, Lyons, Toulouſe, Rouen, 
London, and ſo many others? Where would 
be that infinite number of boroughs and 
villages, all thoſe fair country-houſes, and 
fields, and hillocks tilled and maintained 
with ſo much induſtry, care and labour ? 
And where would conſequently be all thoſe 
vaſt revenues drawn thence, which at laſt 
enrich the ſubjects and the ſovereign both? 
We ſhould find the great cities, and tlie 
great boroughs rendered inhabitable be- 
cauſe of the ill air, and to fall to ruin 
without any body's taking care of repair- 
ing them; the hillocks abandoned, and 
the fields overſpread with the buſhes, or 
filled with peſtilential mariſhes, as hath 
been already intimated. . 

A word to our dear and experienced 
travellers: They would not find thoſe fair 
conveniencies of travelling; they would be 
obliged to carry all things with them, like 
the Bohemians; and all thoſe good inns, 
for example, that are found between Paris 
and Lyons, would be like ten or twelve 
wretched Caravans-ſerrahs, that is, great 
barns, raiſed and paved, ſuch as our Poxt- 
neuf is, where hundreds of men are found 

|-mel together with their horſes, mules 
and camels, where one is ſtifled with heat 
in ſummer, and ſtarved with cold in winter, 
if it were not for the breathing of thoſe 
animals, that warm the place a little. 

But it will be ſaid, we ſee ſome ſtates, 
where the Meum and Tuum is not (as for 
example, that of the grand Seignor, which 
we know better than any, without going 
ſo far as the Indies) that do not only ſub- 
fiſt, but are alſo very powerful, and en- 
creaſe daily. | 09 ne 6 

Tis true, that that ſtate of the grand 
Seignor, of ſuch a prodigious extent as it 
is, having ſo vaſt a quantity of lands, the 


ſoil of which is ſo excellent, that it cannot 


be deſtroyed but very difficultly, and in a 
long time, is yet rich and populous; but 
it is certain alſo, that if it were cultivated 
and peopled proportionably to ours (which 
it would be, if there were propriety among 
the ſubjects throughout) it would be a quite 
different thing; it would have people e- 


nough to raiſe ſuch prodigious armies as 


in old times, and rich enough to maintain 


them. We have travelled through almoſt 


all the parts of it; we have ſeen how 
ſtrangely it is ruined and unpeopled; and 
how in the capital city there now needs 
three whole months to raiſe five or ſix 
thou n. We know alſo, what it 
ould have come to ere this, if it had not 
n for the great number of chriſtian 
ſlaves that are brought into it from all 
Vol. II. a 


parts. And no doubt but that, if the 
ſame government were continued there 
for a number of years, that ſtate would 
deſtroy itſelf, and at laſt fall by its own 


wieakneſs, as it ſeems that already it is hard- 


ly maintained but only by that means, I 
mean, by the frequent change of gover- 
nors; there being not one governor, nor 
any one man in the whole empire, that 
hath a peny to enable him to maintain the 


leaſt thing, or that can almoſt find any 


men, if he had money. A ſtrange man- 
ner to make ſtates to ſubſiſt! There would 
need no more for making an end of the 
ſeditions, than a Brama of Pegu, who kil- 
led the half of the kingdom with hunger, 
and turned it into foreſts, hindering for ſome 
years the lands from being tilled, though 
yet he hath not ſucceeded in his deſign, 
and the ſtate have afterwards been divided, 
and that even lately Ava, the capital town, 
was upon the point of being 9h by an 
handtul of China fugitives, Mean time 
we muſt confeſs, that we are not like to 
ſee in our days that total ruin and deſtruc- 
tion of this empire we are ſpeaking of (if 
ſo be we ſee not ſomething worſe) becauſe 
it has neighbours, that are ſo far from 
being able to undertake any thing againſt 
him, that they are not ſo much as in a 
condition to reſiſt him, unleſs it be by 
thoſe ſuccours of ſtrangers, which the re- 
moteneſs and 
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But it might yet be further objected, 
that it appears not, why ſuch ſtates as 
theſe might not have good laws, and why 
the people in the provinces might not be 
enabled to come and make their complaints 
to the grand Yr, or to the king himſelf, 
Tis true, that they are not altogether de- 
ſtitute of good laws, and that, if thoſe 
which are amongſt them were obſerved, 
there would be as good living there, as in 
any part of the world, But what are 
thoſe laws good for, if they be not ob- 
ſerved, and if there be no means to make 
them to be executed? Is it not the grand 
Viſir, or the king that appoints for the 

eople ſuch beggarly tyrants, and that 
bo no others to ſet over them? Is it not 
he that ſells thoſe governments? Hath a 


poor peaſant or tradeſman means to make 


reat journeys, and to come and ſeek for 
juſtice in the capital city, remote perhaps 


jealouſy would make flow, 
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150 or 200 leagues from the place of his 


abode ? Will not the governor cauſe him 


to be made away in his journey (as it hath 
often happened) or catch him ſooner or 


later? And will he not provide his friends 
at court, to ſupport him there, and to re- 
preſent things quite otherwiſe than they 
are? In a word, this governor, hungry as 
well as the Timariots and farmers (that 

2X | | are 
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all ſorts, as amongſt us. 


- 


are all men for drawing oil out of ſand, 
as the Perfian ſpeaks, and for ruining 'a 
world, with their heap of women-harpies, 
children and ſlaves) this governor, I ſay, 
is he not the abſolute maſter, the ſuper- 
mtendant of juſtice, the parliament, the 


receiver, and all ? | 
It may perhaps be added, that the lands 


which our kings hold in Domaine, are no 
leſs well tilled and peopled, than other 
land, But there is a great difference be- 
tween the having in propriety ſome lands 
here and there in a great kingdom, (which 
changes not the conſtitution of the (tate 
and government,) and the having them 
all in propriety, which would alter it alto- 
ether, And when we in theſe parts have 

ws ſo rational, which our kings are wil- 
ling to be the firſt to obſerve, and accord- 
ing to which they will that their particu- 
lar lands ſhall be governed as thoſe of their 
ſubjects are, ſo as to give way, that acti- 
ons of law may be laid againſt their own 
farmers and officers, ſo that a peaſant or 
tradeſman may have means to obtain juſ- 


tice, and to find remedy againſt the unjuſt 


violence of thoſe that would oppreſs him: 
Whereas in thoſe parts of A/ie I ſee al- 
molt not any refuge for thoſe poor people 


the cudgel and the hammer of the gover- 


nor being in a manner- the only law that 
rules, and decides all controverſies there. 
Laſtly, it may be ſaid, that *cis at leaſt 
certain, that in ſuch ſtates there is not ſuch 
a multitude of long-laſting ſuits of Jaw, 
as in theſe parts, nor ſo many lawyers of 
It is, in my 
opinion, very true, that one cannot too 
much WY that old Perfian, ſaying, 
Na-hae Kouta Beter-Ez hac Deraz, that is, 
Short injuſtice is better than long juſtice ; and 
that the length of the law-ſuits is infuffer- 
able in a ſtate, and that 1c is the indiſpenſ- 
able duty of the ſovereign by all good 


means to endeavour a remedy againſt them, 


And 'tis certain, that by taking away this 


Meum and Tuum, the root, would be cut off 
an infinite number of law-proceſſes, and 
eſpecially of almoſt all tho that are of 
importance, and long, and perplexed; 

conſequently there would not need ſo 
great a number of magiſtrates, which our 
ſovereigns do employ to adminiſter juſtice 
to their ſubjects, nor that ſwarm of men, 
which ſubſiſt only by that way. But *tis 
alſo manifeſt, that the remedy would be an 
hundred times worſe than the diſeaſe, con- 
ſidering thoſe great inconveniencies that 
would follow thereupon, and that in all 
probability the magiſtrates would become 
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ſuch as thoſe of the Matic ſtates, who de- 
ſerve not that name; for in a word, our 
kings have yet cauſe to glory upon the 
account of good magiſtracy under them, 
In thoſe parts, ſome merchants excepted, 
juſtice is only amongſt the meaneſt fort of 
people, that are mean and of an unequal 
condition, who have not the means of cor- 
rupting the judges, and to buy falſe wit- 
neſſes, that are there in great numbers, 


and very cheap, and never puniſhed, And 


this T have learned every where by the ex- 
perience of many years, and by my ſolici- 
tous enquiries made among the people of 
the country, and our old merchants that 


are in thoſe parts, as alſo of ambaſſadors, 


conſuls and interpreters; whatever our 


common travellers may ſay, who, upon 


their having ſeen by chance, when they 
paſſed by, two or three porters or others 
of the like gang, about a Kady, quickly 
diſpatched one or other of the partics, and 


ſometimes both, with ſome laſhes under 


the ſole of their feet, or with a Maybals 
Baba, ſome mild words, when there is no 
wool to ſheer ; who, I ſay, upon ſight of 
this, come hither, and cry out, O the 


and fhort juſtice! O what honeſt ' 


Judges are thoſe in reſpect of ours! Not 
conſidering in the mean time, that if any 
one of thoſe wretches, thatis in the wrong, 
had a couple of crowns to corrupt the 
Kady, or his clerks, and as much to buy 


two falſe witneſfes, he might cither win 


his proceſs, or prolong it as long as he 
pleaſed, 2 

In concluſion, to be ſhort, I ſay, that 
the taking away this propriety of lands a- 
mong private men, would be infallibly to 
introduce at the ſame time tyranny, ſla- 
very, injuſtice, beggary, barbariſm, deſo- 
lation, and to open a highway for the ruin 
and deſtruction of mankind, and even of 
kings and ſtates: And that on the contra- 
ry, this Meum and Tuum, accompanied 
with the hopes that every one ſhall keep, 
what he works and labours for, for him- 
ſelf and his children, as his own, is the 
main foundation of whatever is regular 
and good in the world: Inſomuch that 
whoſoever ſhall caſt his eyes upon the dif- 
ferent countries and kingdoms, and taketh 
good notice what follows upon this pro- 
priety of ſovereigns, or that of the peo- 
ple, will ſoon find the true ſource and 


chief cauſe of that great difference we ſee 


in the ſeveral ſtates and empires of the 
world, and avow, that this is in a manner 
that which changes and diverſifieth the 
face of the whole earth. 
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Monſieur 5 NIE Ry 


CONCERNING THE 


E M PI R E 


GREAT MOGOL. 


Wherein is contained 


I. An exact Deſcription of DEHLI and AGRa, the capital Cities 
of the Enipire of the Great MOGOL ; together with ſome par- 
ticulars, making known the Court and GENn1Us of the 
Mogols and Indians; as alſo the Doctrine, and extravagant 


Superſtitions and Cuſtoms of the Heathen of NDOSꝰT. "AN 


II. The Emperor of MogoP's Voyage to the e of Kac be- 
mire, in the Year 1664. 


Engliſhed out of French by H. O. 
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Written at DEHL1, Jui 1. 1663. 


Cuntaining the deſcription of Dehli and Agra, and divers parti- 
culars, diſcovering the Court and Genius of the Mogols and 


Indians. 
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7% DOS! Know that one of the firſt 
qaueſtions you are like to aſk 
me, at my return in France, 
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will be, whether Dehli and 

ra are Cities as fair and 
large, and as well peopled as Paris. Con- 
cerning its beauty, T ſhall tell you by way 
of — that I have ſometimes wonder'd 
to hear our Europeans, that are here, de- 
ſpiſing the towns of the Indies, as not 
re near ours, in reſpect of the edi- 

ces. 
ble them; and if Paris, London, and Am- 
ſterdam ſtood in the place where Debli is, 
the greateſt part of them muſt be thrown 
down, to build them after another man- 
ner. Our cities indeed have great beau- 
ties and embelliſhments, but they are ſuch 
that are proper to them, and accommo- 
dated to a cold climate. Dehli alſo may 
have its beauties peculiar to it, and ſuitable 
to a very hot climate: For you are to 
know, that the heat here obligeth all peo- 
ple, even the great lords and the king him- 
ſelf, to go without ſtockings, in a kind of 
flippers only, a fine and flight turban on 
their heads, and the other garments ac- 
cordingly; that there are months in the 

ſummer fo exceſſively hot, that in the 
chambers one can hardly hold ones hands 
againſt a wall, nor ones head on a cuſhion ; 
and that the people are obliged for the 
ſpace of more than ſix months to lie with- 
* at the door of their cham— 

0 6+ #6; | 


Certainly they ought not to reſem- 


ber, as the rabble doth in the open ſtreets, 
or as the merchants and other people of 
ſome quality do, in ſome airy hall or gar- 
den, or upon ſome terras well watered ar 
night : thence you may judge, whither if 
there were ſuch ſtreets as that of St. Jacques, 
or St. Denis, with their houſes ſhut, and of 
ſo many ſtories high, they would be habi- 
table? And whether in the night, eſpe- 
cially when the heats are without wind 


and ſtuffing, it would be poſſible to ſleep 


there? And who is there (I pray) that 
would have a mind in ſummer, when he 
returns on horſeback from the city half 
dead, and in a manner ſtifled of the heat 
and duſt, and all in a ſweat, (for ſo it is) 
to go climbing up an high pair of ſtairs, 
which often is narrow and dark, to a fourth 
or fifth ſtory, and to abide in this hot and 
ſuffocating air? On ſuch occaſions they 
deſire nothing, but to throw down into the 
ſtomach a pint of freſh water, or lemonade, 
to undreſs, to waſh the face, hands and 
feet, to lie down in ſome cool and ſhady 
place all along, having a ſervant or two 
to fan one by turns with their great Pan- 
has, or fans, But, to leave this, we ſhall 
now endeavour tc entertain you with the 
repreſentation of Dehli as it is, that ſo you 
may judge whether it be truly ſaid, that 
it is a fair city. 

It is now about forty years that Chah- 
Jehan, father of the Grand-Mogol Aureng- 
Zcbe now reigning, to cternize his memory, 

3-4 cauſed. 
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cauſed to be built a town contiguous to old 
Debli, which he called after his name Chab- 
"Zehan- Abad, and by way of abreviation, 
Jebab. Abad; that is to ſay, a colony of 
bab. Jeban, deſigning to make it the ca- 

ital of the empire, inſtead of Agra, where 

e ſaid that the ſummer heats were too vio- 
lent, This nearneſs hath occaſioned, that, 


the ruins of old Debli have ſerved to build 


a new city; and in the Indies they ſcarce 
ſpeak any more of Debli, but only of ZeBan- 
Abad, Let notwithſtanding, ſince the city 


of Fehan- Abad is not yet known amonglt 
us, I intend to ſpeak of it under the old 


name of Dehli, which is familiar to us, 
Delli then is a town altogether new, 


ſeated in a plain campaign, upon a river 


like our Loire, called Gemma, and built 
along one ſide of the river only; there 
being but one boat - bridge to paſs over into 
the plain. This town is ſurrounded with 
walls, except the river ſide; theſe walls are 


of bricks, and without a conſiderable de- 


_ belies that, they are much higher, ſtronger 


fence, they being without a ditch, and 
having nothing to flank them but round 
towers after the old way, diſtant from each 
other n hundred common paces, and a 
rampart behind them four or five foot 
thick, The ws. oy" of theſe walls, com- 
prizing the fortreſs, is not ſo big as is com- 
monly believed: I have gone it round with 
caſe in three hours; and I believe nor, 
though I was on horſeback, that I diſpatch*d 
more than one league in an hour; *ris true, 
that if you will take into the town a very 
long ſuburb, which gocth towards Labor, 
as alſo what remains inhabited of old 
Debli, which is likewiſe a great and very 
long ſuburb, and beſides, three or four 
ſnall ſuburbs more, all that would make 
in a direct line, above a league and a half, 
and ſuch a compats which I cannot well 
dete mine, becauſe that between the ſuburbs 
are great gardens, and large ſpaces not 


built; but 1 may lay, that thus taken it 


would be of a prodigious bigneſs. 

The fortreſs, in which is the Meballe, 
or Serge, and the other royal apart- 
ments, which I ſhall hereafter ſprak of, is 
bailt round upon the river; yet there is 
between the water and the walls a pretty 
Iirge and long ſandy ſpace, where com- 
monly elephants are exerciſed, and where 
frequently the militia of the Omrabs and 
Raj abs is muſtered in the king's preſence, 
who looks out of the windows of one of 
his apirtments. The wall; of the for- 
treſs, s to their round antique towers, are 
very near like thofe of the rown, but they 
are partly of bricks, and partly of a certain 
red ſtone relembling marble, which maketh 
them look fairer than thoſe of the town; 


and thicker, being able to bear ſome held- 
| 3 


fine ſight 


pieces that are there planted towards the 
town; and encompaſſed allo, excepting 
that ſide which reſpects the river, with a 
fair ditch, walled up with free-ſtone, full 
of water and fiſh. But yet they, are ſo in- 
conſiderable for ſtrength, that a battery of 
ſome middle ſized cannon would, in my 
opinion, ſoon caſt them down. 

Round about the ditch there is a pretty 
large garden, at all times full of flowers 
and green Apricocks, which, together with 
thoſe great walls all fed, maketh a very 

About this garden is the great ſtreet, or 
rather the great place royal, to which the 
two great and principal gates of the fortreſs 
do anſwer, and to theſe gates the two chief 
ſtreets of the town. 

In this great place it is, where the tents of 
the Rajas are that are in the king's pay, to 
keep there, every one in his turn, their 


weekly guard; whereas the Omrabs and 


the Manſebdars, or ſmall Omrahs, keep it 
within the fortreſs. Thele little ſovereigns 
are nat pleaſed to ſee themſelves thus and 
ſo long ſhut up in a fort. 

In this very place it is where, at the 
break of day, are exerciſed the horſes of a 
long royal ſtabel, near it. And here tis 
alſo, that the Kobat-kan, or great commiſ- 
ſioner of the cavalry, carefully vieweth the 
horſes of thoſe cavaliers, that have been re- 
ceived into ſervice, to the end that if:theſe 
horſes are of Turki/tan or, Tartary, and large 
and ſtrong enough for ſervice, the king's 
mark, and that of the Omrabs, under. whom 
ſuch cavaliers are to be liſted, may be 
branded upon them: A thing not ill de- 
viſed, to prevent the. mutual loan of horſes 
in the muſters. | 

This fame place is alſo a kind of Bazar, 
or marker, of an hundred things fold there, 
and a rendezvous of players and jugglers of 
all ſorts, as the Pox!-neuf at Paris, It is 
no leſs the meeting-place of the poor Aſtro- 
logers, as well Mabometan as Heathen. 
Theſe doors (forſooth) fit there in the 
ſun upon a piece of tapiſtry, all covered 
with duſt, having about them ſome old 
mathematical inſtruments, which they make. 
ſhew of to draw paſſengers, and a great 
open book repreſenting the animals of che 
Z,odiack, Theſe men are the oracles, but 
rather the affronters of the vulgar, to whom 
they pretend to give for one Pay/a, that 
is, a penny, good luck; and they are they, 
that looking upon the hands and the face, 
turning over their books, and making a 
ſhew of calculation, determine the forti- 
nate moment when a buſineſs is to be begun 
to make it ſucceſsful. The mean women, 
wrapt up in a white ſheet from head to 
foot, come to find them out, telling them 
in cheir ear cheir moſt ſecret concerns, as 
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if they were their confeſſors, and (Which 
imells very ſtrongly of ſtupidity and folly) 
intreat them to ren er the ſtars propitious 
to them ſuitable to their deſgrs; as if 
they could abſolutely diſpoſe ot their in- 
fluences. by 
The moſt ridiculous of all theſe aſtro- 
logers, in my opinion, was that mongrel 
Portuguexe, fugitive from Goa, who far in 
that place with much gravity upon his piece 
of tapiſtry, like the reſt, and had a great 
deal of cuſtom, though he could neither 
write nor read; and as for inſtruments and 


books, was furniſhed with nothing elſe but 


an old ſca-compaſs, and an old romiſh 
prayer book in the Portugueze lunguage, of 
which he ſhewed the pictures fer figures 
of the Zodiac: A tal Beſtias, tal Aftrologuo : 
For ſuch beaſts, ſuch altrologer ; ſaid he 
to the reverend father Buze, a Jeſuit, who 
met him in that place. ; | x 
I here ſpeak only of the. pitiful aſtrolo- 
gers of the Bazar; for there are others 
in theſe parts, that are in the courts of the 
grandecs, and are conſidered as great clerks, 
and are very rich; whole Aa being over- 
ſpread with this ſuperſtition, The kings 
and the great lords, who would not under- 
take the leaſt things without conſulting 
. them, allow them, great ſalaries, that they 
may read to them what is written in the 
heavens, (for ſo they ſpeak here) and take 
out for them that fortunate moment, I 
was lately ſpeaking of; or find out, at the 
opening of the Alcoran, the deciſion of all 
their doubts, | 
To return; theſe two principal ſtreets, 


which I ſaid do anſwer to the two gates of 


the fortreſs, and to the place, may have 
twenty five or thirty common paces in 
| breadth, and they run in a ſtrait line as far 
you are able to fee : Yet that which leads 
to the gate of Labor, is much longer than 
the other; but they are both alike as to 
the houſes. There is on both ſides nothing 
but arches, as in our Place Royal; yet with 
this difference, that they are but of bricks, 
and that there is not any building upon 
them, but only the terrals, There is alſo 
this difference, that they are not continued 
galleries, Theſe arches are generally ſe- 
vered by rails that make ſhops which are 
not. to be ſhut, where tradeſmen work in 
the day, where bankers ſit for their buſi- 
nels, and where merchants ſet out their 
wares, which at night they lock up in a 
magazine, the little door of which, to be 
ſhut, is in the bottom of every arch. 

It is upon this magazine, which is in 
the back-part of the arches, that the houſes 
of merchants are built and raiſed, which 
make a ſhew good enough towards the 
ſtreet, and are alſo pretty convenient, being 
well aired, out of the way of the duſt, and 


having for their floor the terraſſes of the 
arches, upon which they can walk to look 


out upon the ſtreet, and to ſleep at night 


in freſco, - But excepting theſe houſes of 


the chief ſtreets, and a few others, there 


are not many of theſe fair houſes, that are 


thus raiſed upon terraſſes; nor are even 


theſe two ſtreets univerſally furniſh'd with 
them, there being moſtly upon the maga- 
zine, or on the ſide, nothing but a ſmall. 
building, not ſeen from the ſtreet, the great 
merchants having their houſes ſomewhere 


elſe, whither they retire at night. 
. Beſides theſe two principal ſtreets, there 


are yet five others, which indeed are not 


ſo long nor ſo ſtrait, but for the reſt are 
altogether like them. There are alſo a 
great many other ſtreets croſſing thoſe on 
all ſides, whereof there are alſo ſome fur- 
niſhed with arches z but becauſe they have 


been built piece- meal by ſuch particular 
perſons, as have not obſerved the ſymme- 


try that was requiſite; they are, for the 
moſt part, neither ſo large, nor ſo ſtrait, 
nor ſo well built as tlie others. 

Amoneſt all theſe ſtreets are ſpread every 


where the houſes of the Manſebdars, or lit- 


tle Omrahs, and thoſe of the men of the 
law, as alſo of many great merchants, and 
and other private men ; of which there is 
a good number that are paſſable, It is 
true, there are but few that are all of brick 
or ſtone, and there is even a good num- 


ber of theſe, that are made all of earth only, 


and thatched ; but for all that, they are 
convenient, becauſe they are generally airy, 
being furniſhed with courts and gardens, 
Nor are they diſagreeable within, for as 
much as beſides the fine moveables, theſe 
thatched coverings are ſupported by a layer 
of certain long canes, that are hard and 
ſtrong, and very . and becauſe alſo 
theſe earthen walls are plaiſtered over with 
very fine and very white chalk. 

Amongſt theſe houſes I have been ſpeak- 
ing of that are tolerable, there is alſo a 
prodigious number of other ſmall ones, 
that are only made up of earth and ſtraw, 
where all the ſimple cavaliers, and their 
ſervants, and all thoſe little people of the 


market, chat follow the court and the army, 


are lodged. | 


It is from theſe thatch'd houſes that 


Dehli is ſo ſubject to fires, This laſt year 
there were burnt above ſixty thouſand ſuch, 
at two or three times that they took fire, 
when there blew certain impetuous winds, 
that riſe chiefly in ſummer, The fire was 
ſo quick and ſo violent, that it ſurprized 
the houſes, and many horſes alſo that could 
not be time enough looſened ; and there 
were even ſome of theſe poor women burnt, 
that never had been out of the Seraglio, 
and that are ſo weak and nigh: 

when 
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when they ſce people, that they know no- 
thing elſe but to hide their faces. 

And it is upon the account of theſe 
pitiful houſes of earth and ſtraw, that I 
look upon Debli almoſt no otherwiſe than 
as many villagesjoined together, andi which 


I have already ſaid in another place) as a 


camp of an army, a little better and more 
comnodiouſly placed, than in the field, 
As to the houſes of the Omrabs, that 
are allo up and down in this city, and 
principally upon the river, and even in the 
ſuburbs: You are to know that in theſe 
hot countries, to entitle an houſe to the 
name of good and fair, it is required it 
ſhould be commodious, ſeated in a place 
well aired, and capable to receiye the wind 
from all ſides, and principally from the 
north; having courts, gardens, trees, con- 
ſervatories, and little jets of waters in the 
halls, or at leaſt at the entry; furniſhed 
alſo with good cellars, with great flaps to 
ſtir the air, for repoſing in the freſh air 
from twelve till four or five of the clock, 
when the air of theſe cellars begins to be 
hot and ſtuffing: or having in lieu of cel- 
larage certain Kas-kanays, that is, little 
houles of ſtraw, or rather of odoriferous 


roots, that are very neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midſt of a Parterre 


near ſome conſervatory, that ſo the ſervants 
may eaſily, with their pompion-bottles, 
water them from without, Moreover it 


is required for the beauty of an houſe, 


that it be ſeated in the midſt of ſome great 
Parterre, that it have four great divans or 
ways raiſed from the ground to the height 
of a man, or thereabout, and expoſed to 
the four parts of the world, to receive the 
wind and the cold from all the parts it 
may come from, Laſtly, it is requiſite 
for a good houſe to have raiſed Terraſſes, 
to ſleep upon in the night, ſuch as are of 
the ſame floor with ſome great chamber, 
to draw in one's bed-ſtead upon occaſion ; 
that is to ſay, when there comes ſome tem- 
elt of rain or duſt, or when that rouzing 
freſhnek of the hreak of day awakens you, 
and obliges you to look for a covering 
or elſe when you apprehend that ſmall 
and light dew of the morning, which 


ierceth, and cauſeth ſometimes benumb-. 


ing and paralitical ſymptoms in the limbs, 
As to the interior part of an houſe, it 


” requiſite that the whole floor be cover- 


ed with a mattreſs of cotton four inches 
thick, covered with a white fine linnen 
ſheet during ſummer, and with a piece of 


_ filk tapeſtry in winter: That in the moſt 


conſpicuous part of the chamber, near the 
wall, there be one or two cotton quilts, 
with fine flowered coverings, and ſet a- 
bout with ſmall and fine embroidery of 
ſilk, wrought with gold and ſilver, for the 


3 


maſter of the houſe, or perſons of qua- 
lity coming in, to fit upon; and that every 
quilt have its croſs- board, purfled with 
gold, to lean upon: That round about 
the chamber, along the walls, there be 
ſeveral of theſe croſs- boards, as I juſt now 
mentioned, handſomely covered with vel- 
vet or flowered ſattin, for byſtanders alſo 
to Jean upon. The walls five or fix foot 
from the floor, muſt be almoſt all with 
niches, or little windows, cut in an hun- 
dred different manners, or ſhapes, very 
fine, well meaſured and proportioned to 
one another, with ſome porcelain veſſels 
and flower-pots in them ; and the ground 
muſt be painted and gilded, yet without 
any figure of man or beaſt, their religion 
not allowing thereof. 

I his is as near as I know, the idea of a 
handſome and convenient houſe in theſe 
parts: And as there is a good number of 
them in Dehli, that have all theſe qualities 
mentioned, or at leaſt in part, according 
to which they are more or leſs fair and 
gallant: I believe one may ſay, without 
any injury to our towns, that Dehli is not 
without houſes that are truly handſome, 
although they be not like ours in Europe. 
Concerning the appearance and riches of 
the ſhops, (which is the thing that contri- - 
buteth moſt to the beauty of our towns in 
Europe) although Debli be the ſeat of a 
very potent and magnificent court, and 
conſequently the reſort of infinite quantities 
and varieties of rich wares; yet we are 
not to imagine, that you ſhall find there 
our ſtreets of St, Denis ; I know not whe- 
ther there be any ſuch in all Aa. And 
even as to the moſt fine and the moſt 
rich ſtuffs, they are commonly but in the 
magazines,. their ſhops are not furniſhed 
with them : So that for one ſhop that 
maketh any ſhow, that is, where there 
are ſold. thoſe fine ſorts of linnen, thoſe 
ſtuffs of ſilk ſtreaked with gold and ſilver, 
cloth of gold, turbans embroidered with 
gold, and other commodities of great 
price; you ſhall always find five and twen- 
ty and more, that are filled with nothing but 
pots of oil and butter, and panniers one 
upon another full of rice, barley, peaſe, corn, 
and many other ſorts of grain and legume; 
which are the ordinary food, not only of 
all the Gentiles, that never cat any meat, 
but alſo of the meaner ſort of the Maho- 
metans, and of a good part of thoſe of the 
ſoldiery. | 

It is true that there is a fruit- market 
that maketh ſome ſhew. One may there 


ſee in ſummer abundance of ſhops full of 


dry fruit, that come out of Pera, Balk, 
Bokara, and Samarkand, as almonds, pi- 
ſtaches, ſmall nuts, raiſins, prunes, apri- 


_ cocks, and the like. And in winter there 


are 
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are found excellent raiſins freſh, black and 
white, brought from the ſame countries, 
well wrapt up in cotton; alſo apples and 
pears of three or four ſorts, and of theſe 


admirable melons that laſt all winter. But 
all this fruit is very dear; I have ſeen me- 
lons ſold even for a crown and an half a 
piece. And they are indeed the great delica- 
cy and expence of the Omrabs. 1 have often 
ſeen in the houſe of my Aga, that there was 
eaten in melons in one morning for more 
than twenty crowns. There are none but 
the melons of the country that are cheap 
in ſummer, but thoſe are not ſo good. 
The grandees only, that ſend for ſeed out 
of Perſia, and to get the ground well fit- 
ted for them, may eat good ones; yet 
that but rarely neither, the ground being 
not ſo proper but that the ſeed degenerat- 
eth the very firſt year. 
It is true, there is yet another fruit call- 
ed Amba, or Mangue, which in its ſeaſon, 
during two ſummer months, is found in 
great plenty and very — 4 but thoſe 
of Debli are none of the beſt, being very 
looſe and flaſhy : Thoſe of Bengala, Gol- 
konda and Goa are admirable, It hath a 
certain ſweetneſs ſo peculiar, that I doubt 
whether there be any comfit in the world 
o pleaſant, There are alſo Pategues, or 
water- melons in abundance, and almoſt all 
the year long; but they alſo do not thrive 
well at Dehli; they never have their meat 
ſo ruddy, firm and ſuggery; and if there 
be any good, they are not to be found but 
amongſt the great ones, who take the 
pains of making them or as melons, 
with extraordinary care and coſt, | 
There be alſo up and down in Debli 
ſhops of comfit - makers; but all their com- 
fits ate very ill done, being full of duſt 
and flies. | 10 90 
There are beſi des many ſhops of bread 
every where, but becauſe they have no 
ovens like ours, it is never well baked: 


Fett in the fortreſs there is ſold ſome that 


is reaſonably good; and the Omrabs cauſe 
ſuch to be made in their houſes that is very 
delicate, ſparing no new butter, milk, 
nor eggs: Yer though they leaven it, it is 
always much inferior in goodneſs to our 
bread of Goneſſe, and to thoſe other ſorts 
of excellent bread of Paris, it favouring 
always of the cake or ſimnel. | 
la theſe: Bazars there are alſo ſome tents, 
where they trade in roaſt-meat, and in 
dreſſing I know not how many ſorts of 
diſhes z but all that is but heggarly, naſty, 
and ill meat. I fear you ſometimes meet 
with the fleſh of camels, horſes, or oxen 
dead of ſickneſs: I do not much truſt 
them';"ſo'that if you will cat any thing 
worth eating, you muſt have it dreſſed at 
Rowe. 971 027 (23-23% | 
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| There are alſo many ſhops every where, 


heed leſt they give you mutton for kid; 
the mutton and beef, but eſpecially mu- 
ton, though well enough taſted, being here 


very hot, windy, and of ill digeſtion. The 


beſt meat here is young kid, but it is very 


rarely ſold in the market by quarters; ſo 


that if you have a mind to eat any, you 
muſt buy a whole and a live one; which is 
inconvenient enough, becauſe the meat is 
ſpoiled between one morning and evening, 
and is commonly ſo lean, that it is taſteleſs. 


Ordinarily you find in the ſhambles nothing 
but the quarters of great kids, which . of. 


ten alſo are very lean and hard, It is true, 
that ſince I have learned ſomething of the 
manner of the country, I find both meat 
and bread good enough, becauſe I ſend my 
ſervant to the fortreſs to the king's cata- 
rers, who are very ready to let him have 
what is good for good payment, though 
it coſt them nothing, And ic was in re- 
ference to this, that one day I made my 
Sab ſmile, when I told him that I had 
I know not how many years lived by arti- 
fice and ſtealing, and that for all the x50 
crowns pay he monthly allowed me, 1 was 
ready to be ſtarved ; whereas in France for 


half a rupie, I could every day eat as good 


a bir of meat as the king. | a 
They have no capons, all that people 
being too tender-hearted towards all ani- 
mals but men, whom they need for their 
ſeraglios. But the markets are full of hens, 
that are very good and cheap: Amon 
the reſt there is one ſort of little ones, that 
I called Ethiopian hens, becauſe they have 


their ſkin black like the Erbiopians, which 


are very tender and very delicate. 

3 there are, but no young ones, 
becauſe they will not Kill them young ; 
they would be (ſay they) too ſmall, and it 
were ill done to kill tuch poor little ani- 
— oi J. 

There are alſo partridges, but ſmaller 
than ours, and generally (ſeeing they bring 
them afar off alive, knowing how to take 
them with nets) they are worſe than our 
pullets. The like may be ſaid of their 
ducks and hares, of which they alſo bring 
whole cages full alive. | b 

Concerning fiſh, the peo 


great fiſimongers; yet at times one meets 
with very good fiſh, eſpecially of wo 
ſorts, the one reſembleth our pike, and 
the other our carp z but that is only when 
it is not cold, for the Indians fear that 


much more than we Europeans apprehend 


heat. And if at any time you meet acci- 


chem exceſſively (1 know not why) ce 


them preſently away. None but the Om. 


rubs have power to make men fiſh when 


3 A they 


ple here are no 
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where they ſell fleſh; but you may take 
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they pleaſc, which they do with the Kor- 
rab, that great common whip always hang- 
ing at their gates. 1 

rom all that I have ſaid, you may by 
the bye ſee, whether a man ought to leave 
Paris to come to Dehli to make good 
cheer, Certainly the grandees have all 
things, but that is upon the account of 
their many ſervants, of the Korrab, and 
of the plenty of money. And thence it 
was I once ſaid, * That at Debli there is 
© no. mean; there you mult either be a 
great lord, or live miſerably :* For I have 
experienced it myſelf, in a manner dying 
of hunger this good while, though I have 
had conſiderable pay, and was reſolved to 
ſpare nothing that way, becauſe commonly 


there is found nothing in the markets but 


the refuſe of the grandees, Belides that, 
the ſoul of a feaſt, which is good wine, is 
not there; not that no grapes do grow 
there to make wine, (for I have drunk 
ſome at Amadevad and Golkonda, in the 
houſes of Engliſhmen and Hollanders, that 
was not ill) but becauſe it is prohibited to 


make wine, in regard that not only by the 


law of Mahomet, but alſo by that of the 
heathen, it is not permitted to drink any : 
So that it is very rare to find wine, and 
that which we find comes out of Per/ia 
from Chiras by land to Banderabaſy, from 
thence by ſea to Surat, and from Sura! 
hither by land in forty-ſix days: Or it 
comes from the Canaries, brought alſo over 
ſea to Surat by the Dutch, And both are 
ſo dear, that the coſt (as the ſaying is) 
maketh it loſe the taſte ; for a bottle hold- 
ing about three Pariſian pints cometh of- 
ten to ſix or ſeven crowns, and more. 


That which is of this country's growth 


is called Arrac, a ſtrong water made of 
ſugar not refined, and even this is expreſly 

rohibited to be ſold, and there are none 
ut chriſtians that dare drink of it, ex- 
cept others do it by ſtealth. This is a 
drink very hot and penetrant, like the 
brandy made of corn in Poland, It ſo 
falls upon the nerves, that it often cauſeth 
ſhaking hands in thoſe that drink a little 
too much of it, and caſts them into in- 
curable maladies. Here we muſt accuſtom 
ourſelves to fair and good water, and to 
lemonade, which is excellent, and may be 
made with ſmall charges, and doth not 
ſpoil the ſtomach, But to ſay all, a man 
hath no great inclination, in ſuch hot coun- 
tries as theſe to drink wine; and I am 
willing notice ſhould be here taken toge- 
ther with me, that the abſtinence from 
wine in theſe parts, joined to the general 
ſobriety of the natives, and to the ſweats 


and perpetual tranſpiration made by the 


pores, are the cauſe (in my opinion) that 
we almoſt know not what is the gout, 


the ſtone, aches of the kidneys,” rlieuma- 
tiſms, quartans; and that thoſe that bring 
any of theſe ſickneſſes hither, as J did, 
are at length totally freed from them: 
And further, that the pox itſelf, though 
very frequent, is not ſo cruel nor ſo per- 
nicious here as in Europe So that people 
generally live here more healthily than 
with us. But then, on the other hand, 
there is not ſo much vigour here in 
people, as in our cold climate; and this 
feebleneſs and languor of body is a kind 
of perpetual malady, very troubleſome to 
all, eſpecially in the great heats of ſum- 
mer, and more ſo to the Europeans, 
whoſe bodies are not yet inured to heat. 

As for ſhops of excellent handycraftſ- 
men, that is alſo a thing we muſt not look 
for here: All we find is but very little; 
not that the Indians have not wit enough 
to make them ſucceſsful in arts, they doing 
very well (as to ſome of them) in many 
parts of India, and it being found that 
they have inclination enough for them, 
and that ſome of them — (even with- 
out a maſter) very pretty workmanſhip, 
and imitate ſo well our work of Europe, 
that the difference thereof will hardly be 
diſcerned, I have ſeen amongſt them even 
of our kind of guns, very fine and very 
good; and pieces of goldſmith's work ſo 
well done, that I doubt whether in Zu- 
rope they could be made better, I have 


alſo ſeen in picture and miniature ſuch 


curious and delicate pieces, that I admir- 
ed them, Amongſt others, I have ſeen 
the combats of Eckbar, repreſented upon 
a buckler by a famous painter, who was 


ſaid to have been ſeven years working at 


it, which ſeemed to me an admirable piece 
of work. It is manifeſt, that they want 
nothing but good maſters, and the pre- 
cepts of art to give them juſt proportions; 
and above all, that life of the face, to 
which they have not yet been able to attain. 
The reaſon therefore why in the ſhops of 
Dehli there are rarely found good handy- 
craftſmen, is not want of wit, but con- 
tempt of the workmen, who are ill-treat- 
ed, and whoſe work is debaſed to too low 
a 9 * If ſome Omrab, or Manſebdar, 
will have any thing made by a workman 
of the Bazar, he will ſend for him, and 
make him work in a manner. by force, and 
afterwards pay him as he pleaſeth; and 
the man will think himſelf happy too, if 
in part of payment he receive not the or- 
rab. What heart then can a poor work- 
man have to take pains to ſucceed in his 
workmanſhip ? He conſiders nothing but 
to diſpatch his work, thereby to earn 
ſomething to put bread into his mouth. 
So that it there be any of them that ſuc- 
ceed, they are of thoſe whom the =” 


lords entertain in their ſervice, and that 


* 


work only for them. WITS, 
. Touching the things within the fortreſs, 
where are the Seraglio, and ſome other 
royal. edifices, you muſt not look for a 
Louvre or an Eſcurial; thoſe buildings do 
not reſemble ours, nor by what I have ſaid, 
ought they to reſemble them; it is enough 
that they have that ſtatelineſs, which is 
proper to the climate. | 72 
I find nothing remarkable at the entry, 
but two- great elephants of ſtone, which are 
on the two ſides of one of the gates. Upon 
one of them is the ſtatue of Jamel, that fa- 
mous Raja of Cbitar; and upon the other, 
that of Polta his brother. Theſe are thoſe 
two gallant men, that together with their 
mother, who was yet braver than they, cut 
ſo much work for Eckbar; and who in the 
ſieges of towns, which they maintained 
againſt him, gave ſuch extraordinary proofs 
of their generoſity; that at length they 
would rather be killed-in the out-falls with 
their mother, then ſubmit : And for this 
gallantry it is, that even their enemies 
thought them worthy to have theſe ſta- 
tues erected for them. Theſe two great 
elephants, together with the two reſolute 
men ſitting on them, do at the firſt entry 
into this fortreſs make an impreſſion of I 
know not what greatneſs and awful ter- 
ror, | hs | 
After you have paſſed this gate, you 
find a long and large ſtreet, divided into 
two by a channel of running water, and 
having on both ſides, as our Pont-neuf, a 
long raiſed wall five or ſix foot high, and 
four broad; and further off ſome arches 
ſhut, that follow one another all along in 
the form of gates. It is upon this bog 
raiſed place, that thoſe clerks, comptrolers, 
and other ſmall officers fit to do their of- 
fice, without being incommoded by the 
horſes and people that paſs along beneath, 
And it is there alſo where the Manſebdars, 
or little Omrabs, are at night to keep the 
guard. The water of the channel runneth 
dividing itſelf through the whole Seraglio, 
and at length falleth into the ditches to fill 
them. It is drawn out of the river by a 
channel opened five or ſix leagues above 
Debli, and conveyed croſs the field, and 
that through ſome rocks that have coſt 
great pains to be cut in divers places. And 
this is very near what may be ſeen at the 
entry into one of the two principal gates, 
that anſwer to the great piazza. 1 15 
If you enter at the other gate, you alſo 
find preſently a pretty long and large ſtreet, 
having its riſings on the {ſides as the other, 
together with ſhops upon them in lieu of 
the arches, This ſtreet is properly a Bazar, 
which is very Boks ing aac the ſea» 
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tho* they might meet with good matches, 
N . wo - 


ſon of the rains aud ſummer, becauſe it is 
covered by a long and large vault, which 


hath on the top great openings to let in 
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\ Beſides theſe two ſtreets, there are many 
other ſmall ones on the right and leſt hand, 
that lead to the apartments, where the 
Omrabs keep their guard, each in his turn, 
once a week, for twenty four hours. Theſe 
places are ſtately ones for Corps de gardes, 
the Omrabs ſtriving to beautify them at 
their own charges. Theſe are ordinarily 
great raiſed places reſpecting a parlerre, 
that hath its little channels of running wa- 
ter, ſmall conſervatories and jets of water, 
The Omrabs during the twenty four hours 
of guard, take no care for their table, the 
king ſending them all their meat ready 
dreſſed, and they being but to receive it, 
as they do, with very much ceremony and 


reſpect, making three obeyſances of thanks, 


by elevating their hand upon their head, 
and bowing down to the ground, their 
face turned toward the king. 
There are alſo found many raiſed walks 
and tents in ſundry places, that are the 
offices of ſeveral officers. Beſides, there 
are many great halls that are the Kar-kanays, 
or places where handy- craftſmen do work. 
In one of theſe halls you ſhall find em- 
broiderers at work, together with their 
chief that inſpects them; in another you 
ſhall ſee goldſmiths; in a third, picture- 
drawers ; in a fourth, workmen in Lacca; 
in others, joiners, turners, taylors, ſhoe- 
makers; in others, workmen in ſilk and 
purfled gold, and in all thoſe ſorts of fine 
cloth, of which they make turbans, girdles 


2 


with golden flowers, and thoſe drawers of 


ladies, that are ſo fine and delicate, as that 
ſometimes they laſt them but one night, 
though they often coſt them ten or twelve 
crowns, when they are of that faſhion, as I 


have mentioned; I mean enriched with 


thoſe fine embroideries of needle-work. 

All theſe handy-craftſmen come in the 
morning to thoſe Kar-kanays, and work 
there all day long, and at night return to 
their ſeveral homes, every one paſſing his 
life quietly, without aſpiring above his 
condition : for the embroiderer maketh his 
ſon an embroiderer, the goldſmith maketh 


his ſon a goldſmith, and a phyſician in a 
town maketh his ſon a PAR. and no 


body marrieth but with thoſe that are of 
his trade; which is religiouſly obſerved, 
not anly among the eathen that are obli- 
ged to it by their law, but almoſt always 
among the Mahometans themſelves: Whence 
it is that you may often ſee very handſome 
young women, that remain unmarried, 
paſſing their time as well as they can 
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their parents would or could marry them 
into another family, eſteemed leſs noble 
than their own, | 


After all theſe apartments, we come at 


length to the Am-kas, which is ſomething 
very royal, This is a great ſquare court 
with arches, as may be our Place Royal; 
wich this difference, that there are no build- 
ings a- top, and that the arches ate ſevered 
from one another by a wall, yet ſo that 
there is a ſmall gate to paſs from one to the 
other. Over the great gate, which is in 
the middle of one of the ſides of this ſquare, 
there is a large raifed place, all open on 
the fide of the court, which is called Nagar- 
kanay, becauſe that is the place where the 
trumpets are, or rather the hautboys and 
timbals, that play together in conſort at 
certain hours of the day and night; but 
this is a very odd conſort in the ears of an 
European that is a new comer, not yet ac- 
cuſtomed to i: ; for ſometimes there are 
ten or twelve of thoſe hautboys, and as 
many timbals, that ſound altogether at 
once z and there is an hautboy which is 
called Karna, a fathom and an half long, 
and of half a foot aperture below ; as 
there are timbals of braſs or iron, that 
have no leſs than a fathom in diameter ; 
whence it is eaſy to judge what a noiſe they 
muſt needs make. Indeed this muſick, in 


the beginning, did fo pierce and ſtun me, 
that it was unſufferable for me; yet I know 


not what ſtrange power cuſtom hath, for 
I now find it very pleaſing, eſpecially in 
the night, when 1 it afar off in my bed 
upon my terraſs; then it ſeemeth to me 
to carry with it ** that is grave, 
majeſtical and very melodious. And there 
is me reaſon for this melody; for ſeeing 
it hath its rules and meaſures, and that 
there are excellent maſters taught from 
their youth to manage it, and perfectly 
know how to qualify and remper thoſe 
ſtrong ſounds of the hautboys and timbals, 
it cannot be otherwiſe, but they muſt 
thence obtain ſome ſympathy that cannot 
be diſpleaſing to the ear, provided (as I ſaid) 
that it be heard at a diſtance. And even 
for this reaſon it is, that they have placed 
the Nagar-kanay very high, and remote 
from the ears of the king, as you will hear 
by and by, as 

Over againſt che great gate of the court, 
upon which is the Nagar-kanay, beyond the 
whole court, there is a great and ſtately 


hall, with many ranks of pillars high raiſed, 


very airy, open on three ſides, looking to 
the court, and having its pillars and ground 
painted and guilded. In the midſt of the 
wall, which feparateth this hall from the 
Seraglio, there is an opening, or a kind of 


great window, high and large, and fo high 
that a man cannot reach to it from below: 


with his hand : There it is where the king 


appears ſeated upon his throne, having his 
18 on his les, nd dale santen finding: 
ſome of which drive away the flies with 
vs tails, others fan him with great 
ans, others ſtanding there ready with great 
reſpect and humility for ſeveral ſervices. 
Thence he ſeeth beneath him all the Om- 
rabs, Rajas, and embaſſadors, who are alſo 
all of them ſtanding upon a raiſed ground 
encompaſſed with ſilver rails, with their 
eyes downwards, and their hands croſſing 
their Romachs: Somewhat farther off he 
ſeeth the Manſebdars, or leſſer Omrabs, 
which are alſo all ſtanding in the fame 
poſture and reſpect as the Omrabs do: And 
ſomewhat farther off, in the remaining part 
of the hall, and in the court, he ſeeth a 
great crowd of all ſorts of people. For 
there it is where the king every day about 
noon giveth a general audience to all; 
which is the reaſon that this great hall is 
called Am-kas, that is, place of audience, 
or a place of meeting common to great and 
ſmall, OR ; DONS > 
During an hour and an half, or there- 
abouts, whilſt this aſſembly laſteth, the king 
is diverted by ſeeing pals before him a cer- 
tain number of the handſomeſt horſes of 
his ſtables, to ſee whether they be well 
dreſſed, and in good plight. So he doth 
fee a good number of gry 015-9 paſſing 
alſo betore him, whoſe dirty bodies are then 
well waſhed and cleanſed, and painted black 
like ink, except that they have two great 
ſtreaks painted red, which from the top 
of their head come down to their trunk, 
where they meet, Theſe elephants have 
then alſo certain deckings embroidered 
with a couple of filver bells hanging down 
on the ſides, faſtened to the two ends of a 
great ſilver chain, paſſing over their ſhoul- 
ders; as alſo certain cow-tails of the great 
Tibet, white and very dear, hanging at 
their cars like great muſtachoes, and two 
little elephants well accoutered going by 
their ſides, as if they were their ſlaves and 
appointed to ſerve them. Theſe great co- 


loſſes, as if they were proud to ſee them- 


ſelves ſo bravely adorned and attended, 
march with much gravity ; and' when they 
are come before the king, the conductor 
that ſits upon their ſhoulders, with a poin- 
ted iron in his hand, pricketh them, and 
ſpeaketh to them, and maketh them bow 
with one knee, and lift up their trunk into 
the air and make a noiſe, which the peo- 


ple take for a 74m, or deep falute. 


After theſe elephants, there are brought 
divers tam*dGazelles,which aremadetofight 
with one another; as alſo. ſome Nilgaux, 
ot gray oxen, which in my opinion are a kind 
of Flands and Rhinoceros, and thoſe great 
Buffalves of Bengala with their prodigious 
horns, to combat with a lion or tiger ; like- 
wiſe leopards, or panthers tamed, ""_ 
| 1 i e 


he we thin the hunting of Gazzlles: Further, 


ſome of thoſe handſome hunting dogs of 


Uſbec of all ſorts, every one with his little 
red cover; ſtore of birds of prey of all 
kinds, ſome of which are for partridges, 
others for cranes, others to fall upon hares, 
and, as they ſay, upon the very Gazelles, 


beating their heads, and. blinding them 


with their wings and claws, 
Often alſo one or two of the Omrabs 


cauſe, at that time, to paſs their cavalry 


for a review before the king; the Omrabs 
coveting that their horſemen ſhould ap- 
pear gallant, advantagiouſly decked with 
extraordinary garments, and their horſes 
trapped with, iron, and harnafſed with I 
know not how many different and odd 
faſhions. 8 


The king taketh ſometimes pleaſure 


himſelf to cauſe cutlaſſes, or ſhort ſwords, 
to be tried upon dead ſheep, brought to 
him without the bowels, and very neatly 
packed up, where the young Omrabs, Man- 
ſebdars, and Gourze-berdars,, or mace- 


bearers, ſtrive to ſhew their force and dexte- 


rity by cutting aſunder the four legs joined 
together, and the body of the ſheep all in 
one ſtroke, 9 5 5 | 


Mean time all theſe divertiſements are 


nothing but an interlude of ſerious affairs: 
tor, as I have ſaid, the king omits not to 
make a muſter of his cavalry, and well to 
view them, himſelf, We have ſeen, that 
the war being ended, there is not one ca- 
valier, nor any other ſoldier, but he hath 
ſeen him and examined him, either to in- 
creaſe his pay, or to leſſen it, or quite to 
caſhier him, Beſides it is ſeen every day, 
that he commands the petitions, which are 
ſhewed him afar off in the crowd of the 
people, to be be brought to him and to be 
read; ordering the parties concerned to 
approach, and examining them, and often 
cauſing juſtice to be done them imme- 
diately, although he hath the Adale!-kanay, 
the chamber of juſtice, where he ordinarily” 
is preſent. once a week, attended by his 
two firſt Kadys, or chief juſtices ; and tho' 
alſo at one other time in the week he hath 
the patience to hear in private, for the 
ſpace of two hours, ten perſons of the com- 
mon People: whom a good and rich old 
man preſents to him, Whence it appears 
(to note that by the bye) that thoſe kings, 
how barbarous ſoever eſteemed by us, do 
yet conſtantly remember, that they owe 
juſtice to their ſubjects. All that I have 
been relating to you of what is tranſacted 
in this aſſembly of the Am-kas, ſeems to 
me great and royal; but that Which hath 
extremely offended me there, is a kind of 
adulation too mean and flat, commonly 
heard in that place. For the king cannot 
ſay a word to any purpoſe, but he is pre- 
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ſently exalted, and ſome of the firſt O- 


rabs lifting up their hands, as if they were 
to receive ſome benediftion from heaven, 
cry out, Karamat! Karamat | Wonder! 
Wonder! Neither is there any Mogolian 
but he knoweth and glorieth in reciting 


this proverb in Perfian verſe: 


Auer thach ronera Goujed heb oft % 
Bubayed Gouſt inet mah ou peruin. 

If the king ſaith at noon-day, it is night ; 
you are to ſay, beheld the moon and the ſtars. 


This vice paſſeth even unto the people. 
I have ſeen an hundred times people of 
Mogol, who having need of me in ſome 
buſineſs, made no ſcruple to come and tell 
me to my face, for a preamble, that I was 
Ariſtotalis, Bocrate, and Abouy/ina Ulzaman ; 
the Ariſtotle, the Hippocrates, and the 
Avicenna of the time, At firſt I endea- 
voured to fence myſelf againſt it by this 
ordinary compliment, that I was none ſuch, 
and was far inferior to the merit of thoſe 
men : But that made them worſe; fo that 
I thought it better to accuſtom my ears to 
their flattery, as I have done to their mu- 
ſick, I cannot forbear imparting to you 
this little piece of flattery, becauſe that will 
let you ſce the more how far they carry it. 
A Pendet Brachman, or heathen doctor, 
whom I had put to ſerve my Agab, at the 
entering into his ſervice would needs make 
his panegyrick, and after he had compared 
him to the greateſt conquerors that ever 
were, and told him an hundred groſs and 
impertinent flatteries, at laſt concluded ſe- 


18 


riouſly with this: VJben you put your foot 


into the flirrup, my lord, and when you march 
on horſeback in the front of the cavalry, the 
earth trembleth under your feet, the eight 
elephants, that hold it up upon their heads, 
not being able to ſupport it, I could not 


hold laughing, and I ſtrove ſeriouſly to 


tell my Agab, who could not hold neither, 
that then he would do well not to go on 
horſeback but very ſeldom, to prevent 


earth-quakes, which often cauſe ſo great 


miſchiefs. Who quickly made this repar- 
tee, with a conſtrained countenance between 


ſerious and ſmiling : And it is therefore, that 


1 cauſe myſelf ordinarily to be carried in a 
Palekey. | 

But no more of this: From the great 
hall of the Am-kas one enters into a more 
retired place, called the Gefel-kank, that is, 
the place to waſh in: But few are ſuffered 
to enter there; neither is the court of it 
ſo great as that of the Am-kas z but the 
hall is very handſome, ſpacious, painted and 
og and its floc r raiſed fer or five foot 


gh. There it is where the king is ſeated 


in a chair, his Omrabs ſtanding round about 
him, and giveth a more particular au- 
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dience to his officers,  receiveth their ac- 


compts, and treateth of the moſt impor- 


tant affairs of ſtate. All the Omrabs are 
obliged to be, without fail, every evening 
at this aſſembly, as in the morning at the 
Am-kas, elſe ſomething is retrenched of 


their pay. There is only my Agah, Da- 


nechmend-kan, that becauſe he is a perſon 
of learning, and perpetually. buſy in ſtu- 
dying, or in forcign affairs, is diſpenſed 
with, except Wedneſday, which is his day 
of being upon the guard. Theſe are in- 
diſpenſable cuſtoms, and it is very juſt 
they ſhould be ſo in reſpect to the Omrabs, 
becauſe they are in a manner ſo in reſpect 
of the king; for he almoſt never faileth 


to be at theſe two aſſemblies, unleſs fome 


urgent affair do ſupervene, or he be ex- 
cecding ſick, And we did fee, that Au- 
reng-Zebe, even in his laſt ſickneſs, which 
was very dangerous, failed not to make 
himſelf to be carried thither once a day at 
leaſt, It is true, he being ſick to extre- 
mity, that if he had not been ſeen there, 


the whole kingdom would preſently have 


been in diſorder, and the ſhops ſhut up in 


the city. 


Whilſt the king in this hall of Gele- 


kanay is buſy, as I was ſaying, they omit 


not to let paſs before him molt of the things 
that are made to paſs at the Am-kas, There 
is only this difference, that this aſſembly 


being held in the evening, and the court 


being then leſs, the review of, the cavalry 


of the Omrahs is not made, as in the morn- 
ing at the Am-kas : but then there is this 
of particular, that all the Manſebdars that 


are upon the guard do ſalute the king, and 

aſs before him with ceremony enough : 
Before them marcheth with ſafficient pomp 
that which is called the Kours, which are 
many ligures of ſilver carried at the end of 
ſome great ſilver ſticks, that are very fine 
and very artificially made; of which there 
are two that repreſent two great fiſhes, two 
others that exhibit a fantaſtick animal of an 
horrid figure, by them called Eiedeba; 
others that repreſent two lions, others two 


hands, others ſcales, and many more where- 


of they make myſteries, Amongſt theſe 
Kours and Manſebdars, are mixt many Gour- 
2ze-berdars, or mace- bearers, who are choſen 


men, tall of ſtature, and of a good mein 


(ſpoken of elſe-where) and appointed to 
prevent diſorders in aſſemblies, and to run 
about with ſpeed to carry the orders, and 
to execute the commands of the king, 
I now wiſh I could lead you about in the 
Seraglio, as J have done in the reſt of the 
fortreſs: But who is the traveller that can 
ſpeak of that as an eye-witneh ? I have 
lometimes entered into it when the king 
was not at Dehli, and I think pretty far, 
upon the occaſion of a great lady, that was 


ſo ſick that ſhe could not be carried to the 
gate, according to cuſtom ; but I had al- 
ways a covering of Kachemire over my 
head, which like a great ſcarf hung down' 
to my feet, and an eunuch conducted me 
by the hand, like a blind-man, fo that I 
cannot particularly deſcribe to you what 
it is, Only in general I can tell you, ac- 
cording to what I have learnt from ſome 
eunuchs, that in it there ate very handſome' 
apartments ſevered one from another, more 
or leſs great and ſtately, according to the 
2 and the penſions of the women; 
that there is almoſt no chamber but it hath 
at its door a ſtore-houſe of running water; 
that *tis full of parterres, pleaſant walks, 
ſhady places, rivolets, fountains, jets of wa- 
ter, grotto's, great caves againſt the heat 
of the day, and great terraſes raiſed high, 
and very airy, to ſleep upon in the cool: 
In a word, you there know not what *tis to 
be hot. They principally boaſt of a little 
tower reſpecting the river, being, ſay they, 
covered with plates of gold, as thoſe two 
that are at Agra, and within all gold and 
azure, very handſome and rich pictures and 
looking-glaſſes, 

This is very near what I can tell you of 
the fortreſs z yet before we leave it, let us 
return once more to the Am-kas, I am 
now going to repreſent it to you after the 
manner I ſaw it at certain feſtivals of the 
year, eſpecially at that which was kept after 
the war for an extraordinary rejoicing z 
for this is one of the moſt remarkable things 
I have ſcen, . | 

The king appeared fitting upon his 
throne, in the bottom of the great hall of 
the Am-kas, ſplendidly aparelled. His 
veſt was of white ſattin flowered, and raiſed 
with a very fine embroidery of gold and 
ſilk. His turban was of cloth of gold, 
having a fowl wrought upon it like an he- 
ron, whoſe foot was covered with diamonds 
of an extraordinary bigneſs and price, with 
a great oriental Topas, which may be ſaid 
to be matchleſs, ſhining like a little ſun. 


A collar of big pearls hung about his neck 


down to his ſtomach, after the manner that 
ſome heathens wear here their great beads. 
His throne was ſupported by ſix high pil- 
lars, or feet, ſaid to be of maſſy gold, and 
ſet with rubies, emeralds and diamonds, 
I am not able to tell you aright, neither 
the number nor the price of this heap of 
precious ſtones, becauſe it is not permitted 
to come near enough to count them, and 
to judge of their water and purity : Only 


this I can ſay, that the big diamonds are 


there in confuſion, and that the throne is 
eſtimated to be worth four Kourours of ru- 
pies, if I remember well, I have ſaid elſe- 
where, that a rupie is almoſt equivalent to 
half a crown, a Lecque to an hundred _— 
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ſand rupies, and a Koyrour, to an hun- 


dred Lecques: So that the throne is valu- 


ed at forty millions of rupics, which are 


worth about ſixty millions of French livres. 


Cpab- Jehan the father of Aureng-Zebe, is 
he that cauſed it to be made, to ſhew ſo 
many precious ſtones as ſucceſſively had 
been amaſſed in the treaſury, of the ſpoils 
of thoſe antient Patans and Rajas, and of 


the preſents which the Omrabs are obliged. 
to make yearly upon certain feſtival days. 
The art and workmanſhip of this throne 


is not anſwerable to the matter: That 
which I find upon it beſt deviſed, are two 
peacocks covered with precious ſtones and 
pearls, which are the work of a Frenchman, 
called — 

workman, and after that having circum- 
vented many princes with his doublets, which 
he knew how to make admirably well, fled 
unto this court, where he made his for- 
tune, Beneath this throne there appeared 


all the Omrabs in ſplendid apparel, upon a 


raiſed ground covered with a great canopy 


of purfied gold with great golden fringes, 


and incloſed by a filver baliſtre. The 
\ Pillars of the hall were hung with ta- 
peſtries of purſſed gold, having the ground 
of gold ; and for the roof of the hall, there 
was nothing but great canopies of Jowered 
ſattin, faſtened with red ſilken cords, that 


had big tufts of ſilk mix'd with threads of 


gold hanging on them. Below there was 
nothing to be ſeen but great ſilken tape- 
{tries very rich, of an extraordinary length 
and breadth. 
abroad a certain tent they call the Aſpex, 
as long and large as the hall and more. 
It was joined to the hall by the upper 
part, and reached almoſt as far as to the 
middle of the court; mean time it was all 
incloſed by a great baliſtre covered with 
plates of ſilver. It was ſupported by three 
pillars, being of the thickneſs and height 
of a barge-maſt, and by ſome leſſer ones, 
and they all were covered with plates of 
ſilver. It was red from without, and lined 
within with thoſe fine Chites, or cloth 
painted by a pencil of Ma/iipatan, pur- 
poſely wrought and contrived with tuch 
vivid colours, and flowers ſo natural drawn 
of an hundred ſeveral faſhions and ſhapes, 
that one would have ſaid, it were an hang- 
ing Parterre, Thus was the great hall of 
the Am-kas adorned and ſet out. 


As to thoſe arched galleries which 76 


have ſpoken of, that are round about the 
court; each Omrah had received orders to 
dreſs one of them at his own charges. 
And they now ſtriving who ſhould make 
his own moſt ſtately, there was ſeen. no- 
thing but purfled gold above and beneath, 
and rich tapeſtries under foot. 7 


3 


be of maſly gold. 


- that was an ad mirable. 


In the court there was ſet 


Manſebdars, or little Omrahs (I mean _ 
3 00127 | that 


The third day of the feaſt, the king 


cauſed himſelf to be weighed with great 
ceremony, and after him divers Omrabs, 
in great ſcales, and with weights ſaid to 


the Omrabs expreſſed a great joy, that the 


king weighed two pounds more now than 


the year preceeding. 

Every year there are held ſuch kind of 
feſtivals, but never any was ſeen done with 
ſo much ſplendor and charge. It is faid, 


that that which induced Aureng-Zebe to 
celebrate this ſplendid feaſt was nothing 
elſe but to make the merchants of 


pur- 
fled gold recover themſelves, who had 
whole magazines full of it; much ſpoiled 


in thoſe four or five years of war; where- 


in they could not fell them. Theſe ex- 
pences of the Omrabs were great; but the 
ſimple cavaliers paid their ſhare of it, be- 
cauſe that the Omrahs after the feaſt made 
them take off that commodity to make 
veſts thereof. | 

There is an antient cuſtom accompany- 
ing theſe feaſts, which little pleaſeth the 
Omrahs : And it is this, that then they are 
by reſpect obliged to make ſome fair pre- 
ſents to the king in proportion of their 
pay. There are ſome, that to appear 
brave, or for fear of being ſearched for 
the rapines by them committed in their 
offices and governments; or to purchaſe 
the favour of the king, in the bob of 
having their penſions augmented, make 
them preſents. that are extraordinary. Some 
(which 1s ordinary enough) do preſent fine 
veſſels of gold ſet with precious ſtones; 
others preſent fair pearls, diamonds, eme- 
ralds, or rubics; (Which alſo is very com- 
mon) give him, without other ceremony, 
a quantity of thoſe pieces of gold, that 
are worth about a piſtole and an half, I 
remember, that Aureng-Zebe, being gone 
to viſit (during this great feſtival) his viſir 
Jafer-kan, not as viſir, but as a kinſman, 
and under the pretence of deſiring to ſee 
a piece of building, which he had cauſed 
to be raiſed a-new, Jafer-xan preſented 
him in theſe pieces of gold, with the 
value of an hundred thouſand crowns, ſome 
good pearls, and one ruby valued forty 
thouſand crowns z but which Chah- Fehan, 
who was admirably well ſkilled in jewels, 
diſcovered not to be worth five hundred 
crowns; the which perplexed the firſt 
jewellers exceedingly, that had been de- 
ceived therein, : 

There is another thing ſometimes at- 


tending theſe feaſts, which is odd enough: 
And that is a kind of fair, then held in 


the Mehale, or the King's ſeraglio. The 
women of the Omrahs and of the great 


I remember that all 
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that are the handſomeſt and moſt gallant) 
are the ſhe-merchants that keep the fair, 
and ſell commodities z the king is the mer- 
chant that buyeth, as allo all thoſe Begums 
or princeſſes, and other great ladies of the 
ſeraglio. The wares are fine purfled gold, 
or rich embroideries of the new faſhion, 
ſome rich ribbons well wrought upon cloth 
of gold, or ſome pieces of that fine cloth 
which is worn by the great ladies, and 


other ſach merchandize of great price. If 


they have ever a handſome daughter, they 
forget not to bring her along with them 
to let the king ſee her, and ſo make her 
known to thoſe Begums. The jeſt of this 


fair is, that the king comes to bargain 


with thoſe ſhe-merchants, like a petty mer- 


chant, peny by E conteſting that they 
are not in earneſt, that it is too dear, that 
he will give no more than ſo much; that 
the merchandize of ſuch an one is far bet- 
ter, and the like. The women, on the 
other hand, do their beſt to make good 
their part, and without conſidering that 
tis the king, (which is the beſt of the 
ſport) they contend and ſtand upon their 
price, till ſometimes they come to high 
words, as that that is to be a merchant 
of ſnow, (one of their phraſes) that he un- 
derſtands nothing in the matter of wares, 
that he may go to another place, that that 


commodity is not for him, c. The Be- 


gums do the like, or worſe, for they ſome- 
times fall to downright railing, ſo that 
there is ſuch a cry and noiſe, and boufon- 
nery, that it cannot be paralelled. But 
when any price is agreed on, whoever 
buyeth on this or that ſide, the king pay- 
eth, and the Begums pay, all with ready 
money: And it alſo falls out often enough, 
that the king and theBegums, inſtead of ſilver 
rupies, let lide (in favour of the handſome 
ſhe-merchant or her daughter (ſome rupies 
of gold, as if *twere by miſtake, and with- 
out taking notice of any thing. The ſhe- 
merchants alſo take it in like manner, 
all paſſech with expreſſions of rallery and 
gallantry, - Chab- Jeban, who did not hate 
the ſex, would ſtill multiply this fair, and 
have it all feſtival days, though he knew 
it did not very well pleaſe ſome Omrabs, 
But there is one thing, which to me ſeems 
to be a little too extravagant; which is, 
that the public women, I mean not thoſe 
of the Bazar, but thoſe more retired and 


conſiderable ones, that go to the great 


marriages in the houſes of the Omrabs and 
Manſebdars to ſing and dance, thoſe that 
are called Kenchen, as if you would fay, 
The gilded, the bloſſoming ones; that thoſe, I 


ſay, did alſo enter in the time of Chab- 


Jehan into the ſeraglio at ſuch fairs, and 

there paſſed even the whole night in ſing- 

ing and dancing. Theſe are not of that 
| "| 


ſort which proſtitute themſelves promiſcu- 
ouſly to all; and they are moſt of them 
handſome and well apparelled, and excel- 
lence ſingers and dancers, after the mode 
of the country, ſurprizing in the ſupple- 
neſs of their body, and the nimblenefs of 
their motions, yet in the upſhot of the 
rank of publick women. Chah-Fehan was 
not content only to have them come to 
the ſeraglio at thoſe feaſts, but when they 
came to ſalute him, according to that an- 
tient cuſtom that obligeth him to come e- 
very Wedneſdey to do obey ſance to the 
king in the Am-kas, he often made them 
enter there, and to paſs all night with him 
in ſuch ſports and boufonneries. Aureng- 
Zebe is more ſerious, he ſuffers them not 
to come into the ſeraglio; he permits only 
(not to abrogate the cuſtom) that they may 
ordinarily come every Wedneſday to give 
him the Salam, or ſalute, in the Am-has, 
at a diſtance, but they mult preſently re- 
turn home again. 

But fince we are upon theſe feaſts and 
fairs, and ſpeak of theſe Kenchens, what 
hurt were it if I ſhould tell you a ſto- 
ry to make you merry, of one of our 
Frenchmen ; ſince Plutarch is of opinion, 
that little things are not always to be paſ- 
ſed by, and that they often mind us more 
of the genius and temper of men than the 
greateſt, This Frenchman called Bernard, 
was at this court about the latter years of 
king Tehau-Guire, He muſt needs have 
been ſome good phyſician, and withal ex- 
cellent in chirurgery, according to the re- 
lations that are made of him. He was 
welcome to Jehan. Guire, and became very 
familiar with him, to that degree that 
they drank and debauched together. Nor 
did this Jehan-Guire ever think on any 
thing, but a good cup and merriment, 
leaving the management of the ſtate to 
his wife, the renowned Nour-Mebale, or 
Nour-Fehan- Begum, which, he uſed to ſay, 
had wit enough to govern the empire with- 


out his giving himſelf any trouble about 


it, Beſides that this our countryman had 
of the king ten crowns daily pay, he gain- 
ed yet more by treating thoſe great ladies 
of the ſeraglio, and the grand Omrabs, 
that all made uſe of him, and preſented 
him who could beſt, becauſe he was both 
ſucceſsful in his cures, and extraordinarily 
favoured by the king: But he was a man 
that could keep nothing; what he receiv- 


ed with one hand, he at the ſame time 


abi away with the other ; ſo that he was 
nown and loved by all, eſpecially by thoſe 
Kenchens, upon whom he made great ex- 
pences, having always a ſet of them that 
paſſed the night at his houſe in ſinging and 
dancing. Mean time he chanced to fall in 
love with one of theſe women that was 


, young , 
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ſoon ſtrike one another dead. This fight 
continues a While, then ceaſeth, and be- 
gins afreſh ſeveral times, until the mud- 
wall being overthrown, the ſtouteſt of the 
two e the other, maketh him 


young and beautiful, and danced exceed- 
ing well; but the mother apprehendin 

leaſt the daughter, by proſtituting herſelf, 
ſhould loſe her ſtrength and vigour (as it 
will fall out) would not let her go out of 
her ſight: So that Bernard could never 
find any other way to compaſs his ends but 
this. One day when the king made him 
a a "preſent in the Am-kas, before all the 
Omrahs, for a conſiderable cure he had 
done in the ſeraglio, he very ſubmiſſively 
gave his majeſty thanks, es the pre- 
ſent, but inſtead of it, begged this fa- 
vour of him, that he would vouchſafe to 
give him this young Kencheny, which he 
was amorous of, and which ſtood be- 
hind him, ready to make the uſual obey- 
ſance to the king. The whole aſſembly 
brake out into laughter to ſee him wave 
the preſent, and to hear him make fo ri- 
diculous a demand, he being a chriſtian, 
and the woman a Mabometan, and a Ken- 
cheny. But Fehan-Guire, who never troubled 
his head much with Mahometaniſm, and 
could not hold laughing aloud, preſently 
commanded that rhis young woman ſhould 
be given him, ſaying, * Lay her on his 
* ſhoulders, and let him carry her away.” 
So ſaid, ſo done; and in the preſence of 
the whole aſſembly this Kenchen was put 


on Bernard's back, who went away thus 


charged, and carried her to his houſe, 

I cannot forbear giving you here an ac- 
count of a divertiſement, which uſually 
theſe feaſts, end with, and which is un- 
known to us in Europe: And that is the 
combat of the elephants, which the king, 
the ladies of the court, and the Omrabs 
do behold from ſeveral apartments of the 
fortreſs, and which is ſhewn before all 
the people in this great ſandy place which 
looks to the river, 

They raiſe a wall of earth three or four 
foot broad, and five or ſix foot high. The 
two elephants that are to'fight, meet one 
another face to face, one on the one ſide 
of the wall, the other on the other, each 
having two riders upon him, that ſo if 
the firſt, who ſits on his ſhoulders (having 
a great pointed iron in his hand, to turn 
the beaſt on the right or leſt hand) ſhould 
fall, the other, who firs backward, may 
caſt himſelf into his place. Theſe four 
riders or guides, do animage*their elephants 
to the combat, and vigorouſly to fall upon 
their enemy, now flattering them, and by 
and by chiding them as cowards, and very 
rudely kicking then with their heels. Af- 
ter they have been a good while thus chaf- 


ed and oy on, then you ſhall ſee theſe 


ewo bulky maſſes come to the wall, and 

bluntly aſſault one another, and give ſuch 

cruel blows with their teeth, head and 

trunk, that you would think they would 
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turn his bac 


„ purſueth him with blows 
of his teeth and trunk, and gets ſuch an 
hold- faſt upon him, that there is no means 


of ſeparating them, except it be with the 


Cherkys, that is, certain artificial fires caſt 


betwixt them, this animal being very fear- 


ful of fire: Whence it comes, that ſince 
fire-arms have been uſed in armies, ele- 
phants do almoſt no good at all. It is 


true indeed, that ſome of thoſe. brave 


ones that come out of Ceileau, are not ſo 


timorous; but that is not till oa have 
been: whole years accuſtomed to it, 


y diſ- 
charging every day muſkets before them, 
and by caſting ſquibs between their legs. 
Mean time, this conflict of the elephants 
would be no ſuch diſpleaſing fight, if it 
were not ſo cruel, it often happening, thut 
ſome of thoſe poor guides are trod under 
foot and periſh ; For the elephants in the 
combat have this malice, that they ſtrive 
above all things to ſtrike with their trunk, 
and to pull down the conductor of their 
adverſary; and thence it is, that on the 
day when theſe poor riders know they are 
to make the elephants fight, they bid 
farewel to their wives and children, as if 
they were condemned to death. That 
which encourages and comforts them, is, 
that if they eſcape and quit themſelves 
well of their duty, the Ning encreaſes 
their pay, and commands a ſack of Peyſſas, 
which amounts to about fifty French livres, 
to be forthwith given them; or if they 
be killed upon the ſpot,, he orders that 
pay be made to the widow, and the 
office to be given to his ſon, if he have 
any, There is another miſchief, which 


often accompanieth this combat; which is, 


that in this great throng there are always 
ſome perſons overthrown by the elephant, 
or trod under foot by the horſes and peo- 
ple, that on a ſudden run away all at once, 
and fall one upon another, when the ele- 


phants are enraged, and the one purſueth 


the other, ſo that then one cannot at any 
nearneſs look on but with danger. For 
my part, the ſecond time I faw it, I did 
ſufficiently repent for having approach- 
ed ſo nigh, and if I had not had a 
good horſe, and two good ſervants, I be- 
lieve I ſhould have paid for my curioſity 
as dear as others. 

But 'tis time we ſhould leave the for- 
treſs, an return into the city, there to 
obſerve to. you two things I had forgot. 
The firſt is the great Moſquee, ſeen afar 


off in the midſt of the town, ſtanding 


upon a rock, flatted to build upon, and to 
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make round about a large place for four 


long and fair ſtreets to end upon, and an- 
ſwering to the four ſides of the Moſquee, 


viz. one to the principal gate, or frontiſ- 


piece, another behind that, and the two 


others to the two gates that are in the mid- 
dle of the two remaining ſides. To come 
to the gates, there are twenty- five or thir- 
ty ſteps of fair and large ſtones going round 
about, except the back- part, which is cover- 
ed with other great quarry- ſtones to cover 
the une venneſs of the cut rock: Which 
contributes much to make this fabrick 
make a ſhew. The three entries are 
ſtately, there is nothing but marble, and 
their large gates are covered with copper- 
plates exceedingly well wrought. Above 
the principal gate, which is much ſtatelier 
than the two others, there are many ſmall 
turrets of white marble as well without as 
within; that in the middle is much bigger 
and higher than the two others. All the 
reſt of the Mofquee, I mean from theſe 
three domes unto the | ge gate, is with- 
out covering, becauſe of the heat of 
the country; and the whole pavement 
is of large ſquares of marble. I grant 
willingly, that this ſtructure is not accord- 


ing to the rules and orders of architecture, 


which we eſteem is indiſpenſably to be fol- 
lowed ; yet I obſerve nothing in it that of- 
fends the eye; but rather find all to be 
well contrived, and well proportioned : 
And I do even believe, that it in Paris 
we had a church of this way of architec- 
ture, it would not be diſliked, if there 
were nothing elſe in it but that *tis of an 
extraordinary and ſurprizing aſpect, and 
becauſe that, excepting the three great 
domes and all the turrets, which are of 
white marble, it appears all red, as if all 
were nothing elſe but great tables of red 
marble, though it be nothing elſe but a ſtone 
very caſy to cut, and which even flaketh 
off in time, I ſhall add by the bye, that 
if it be true what is ſaid of the quarries 
of this ſtone, *tis remarkable, that it grows 
again every year; whether it be by a pe- 
treſcent water yearly filling it, or other- 
wile, I decide not, £ 
This Mefquee it is to which the king re- 
paireth every Friday (which is the Sunday 
of the Mabometans) to pay his devotion, 
Before he goes out of the fortreſs, the 
ſtreets he is to paſs, are conſtantly water- 
ed becauſe of the heat and duſt. Two or 


three hundred muſquetiers are to ſtand and 


make a lane about the gate of the fortreſs, 
and as many more on the ſides of a great 
ſtreet that ends at the Moſquee, Their 


muſquets are ſmall, but well wrought, and 


they have a kind of ſcarlet-caſe with a 


little ſtreamer upon them. Beſides there 
'muſt be five or ſix cavaliers well mounted 
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ready at the gate, and ride at a good di- 
ſtance before the king, for fear of raiſing 
duſt; and their office is to keep off the 
people. Things being thus prepared, 
the king is ſeen to come out of the for- 
treſs ſeated upon an elephant richly har- 
neſſed, under a canopy with pillars painted 
and gilded ; or elſe on a throne ſhining 
of gold and azure, upon two beatns, co- 
vered with ſcarlet or purfled gold, carried 
by eight choſen and well accoutered men. 
The king is followed by a body of Om- 
rahs, ſome of which are on horſeback, 
ſome in a Paletey. Among theſe Omrabs 
there are many Manſebdars, and mace-bear- 
ers, ſuch as I have before ſpoken of. And 
though this be not that ſplendid and mag- 
nificent proceſſion, or rather maſquerade 
of the Grand Seignior, (I have no pro- 
perer name for it) nor the warlike order of 
our Kings, it being altogether of another 
faſhion, yet for all that there is ſomething 
great and royal in it, 

The other thing I had forgot to acquaint 
you with, is an edifice in the city, called 
the Karvanſarah of the princeſs; the re- 
nowned Begum- Sabeb, eldeſt daughter of 
Chab- Jeban, having cauſed it to be built 
at her charges, and willing to contribute 
ſomething to the decoration of the town, 
as all the Omrahs ſtrove to do to pleaſe 
Chah-Fehan, This is another great ſquare, 
arched like our Place-roya!, but ſtill with 
this difference, that one arch is ſeparate 
from the other by a wall, and that in the 
bottom of every arch there is a little cham- 
ber; and beſides that, above the arches there 
is a gallery which rangeth round about the 
building, to enter into as many high cham- 
bers, as there are below, This place is the 
rendezvous of all the great merchants, 
Perſians, Uſbecs, and other ſtrangers that 
ordinarily do there find empty chambers 
convenient enough, to ſtay in for ſome 
time in great ſafety, the gate being ſhut 
every night, If there were a ſcore of ſuch 
ſtructures in divers parts of Paris, ſtran- 
gers newly arriving would not be in that 
trouble, as often they are to find ſafe lodg- 
ings; for there they might be until they 
had ſeen their acquaintance, and looked 
for good accommodation : Beſides that 
they would ſerve for magazines of all ſorts 
of commodities, and for the rendezvous 
of all merchants ſtrangers, 

Before we leave Dehli, I ſhall add a 
few lines in reference to this queſtion, which 
doubtleſs you will make, viz. Whether in 
Debli there be as much people and gallan- 
try as at Paris? Certainly when I conſider 
thoſe three or four cities of Paris that are 
one above another, all thoſe chambers and 
other rooms full from top to bottom; when 
I -farther conſider that incredible throng 
and 
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and confuſion of men and women, of horſe- 
men, and paſſengers on foot, of chariots, 
ſedans and coaches, and that there are but 
few great piazzas and gardens in Paris; 
this city ſeems to me a nurſery of the world, 
and I can hardly believe, that there are 
as many people in Debli. Let notwith- 
ſtanding when I reflect upon that multi- 
tude of ſhops on one ſide of Debli, and on 
the other, upon the vaſt extent of that 
city, and that there are never leſs in it than 
35000 cavaliers, not to ſpeak of the 
houſes of the Omrabs; that of all theſe ca- 
voaliers, there are very few but have wives and 
children, and a great number of ſervants ha- 
ving their houſes _ as their maſters; and 
that all theſe houſes ſwarm with women 
and children; that in many places of 
Debli, though the ſtreets be broad, and 
there be but few chariots and no coaches, 
yet at the hours when the heat ſuffers peo- 
ple to come abroad for their buſineſs, there 
is great confuſion: When (I ſay) I conſt- 
der all this on the other hand, I do not 
well know what to determine about the 
queſtion; and I imagine, that if there be 
not altogether ſo much people in Deli 
as in Paris, yet at leaſt there wants not 
much of it. 

Concerning the number of gallant peo- 
ple, it muſt be acknowledged, that there is 
this difference between thole of Paris and 
Debli, that of ten perſons met with u 
the ſtreets of Paris, you ſhall ſee ſeven or 
eight well cloathed and of ſome faſhion, 
which no man will count raſcally or beg- 
garly people; whereas in Dehli, for two 
or three perſons that are pretty well co- 
vered, you ſhall always find ſeven or eight 
poor and ragged people; the army which 
1s there drawing after it all that crew of 
beggars and raſcals. Yet this is to be ac- 


knowledged for a truth, that in Debli, as 


well as in Paris, one meets with a very great 


quantity of perſons well made, gallant, 
well mounted, well dreſſed, and well at- 


tended : And indeed, to be upon the great 


place before the fortreſs, at the hours when 


all thoſe Omrabs, Rajas, and Manſebdars 
o to the aſſembly and to the guard, that 
ath ſomething great and ſplendid in it; 
when you ſhall ſee there every where ar- 


rive thoſe Manſebdars well accoutered, 


ſhining with gold, and well mounted, a 
couple of men going before them to make 
place, and as many behind; when you 
ſhall alſo ſee many of thoſe great Omrabs 
and Rajas riding upon proud elephants, 
and ſome of them on horſeback like the 
Manſebdars, and moſt of them ſitting in 
their rich Palekys, carried upon the ſhoul- 
ders of ſix men, their back leaning againſt 
ſome thick cuſhion of purfled gold, chew- 


— 


ing their Betele, to have a good breath and 
vermilion lips, with à ſervant on the ſide 
carrying a tooth- pick, and a porcelain or 
ſilver ning watith, and two more, fan- 
ning him and keeping off the flies and duſt 
from him with. peacock's tails, and three 
or four others marching before to put by 
the people; to which is to be added part 
of their cavalry (I mean the braveſt and 


beſt mounted of them) following after: 


When, I ſay, all this is ſeen together 


marching, as hath been ſaid, with the 
croud made there as well as at Paris, it will 
not be denied to be ſomething great and 
very gallant, | | 

As to the country about Dehli, it is con- 
ſiderable for its fertility z for it beareth rice, 
millet, and three or four other ſorts of le- 
gumes, (which is the ordinary food of the 
common people) corn, ſugar, indigo, and 
all that in abundance. At two leagues 
the city on Agra's ſide, in a place by the 
Mahometans called Kgja Kotubeddine, there 
is a very ancient edifice which hath been a 


temple of idols, where are inſcriptions that 


mult alſo be very ancient, the characters of 
them being ſuch, that no body knows what 
they are, and different from thoſe of all the 
languages of the Indies. Wer 

On another fide, at two or three leagues 


diſtance from the town, you ſee an houle of 


2 of the king's, which indeed is a 
ately and royal houſe, but yet you muſt 
not think it approacheth to Fontain bleau, 
of to St. Germain, or to Verſailles, Neither 
muſt you imagine that in this champaign 
of Debli there are any St. Clou's, Chantilly e, 
Meudon's, Lianconr's Vau's, Ruelle*s, and 
many ſuch others; or that you ſee there, 
any of thoſe other infetior houſes of plea- 
ſure belonging to ſimple gentlemeh, citizens 
and merchants. The maxim, that the ſub- 
jects of a kingdom have no propriety in 
any thing, hinders al] that, 

Laſtly, to make you paſs quickly thoſe 
fifty or ſixty leagues, which are betwixt 
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Debli and Agra, you are not to think, that 


upon this road you ſhall ſee any ſuch large and 
rich boroughs as there are upon our roads. 


Set aſide Ma/uras, where you ſee ſtill an 


ancient and ſtately temple of idols, and ex- 


cepting ſome Karavan-/aras, that are well 


enough, found on the high-way to ſerve. 
for night-lodgings, I find nothing conſide- 
fable there, but that royal alley of trees 
planted by the commandof 7ehan-Guyre,and 
continued by the ſame order for an hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, with little pyra- 
mids or turrets erected every half league, 
to mark the ways, and with frequent wells 
to afford drink to paſſengers, and to water 
the young trees. 1 
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OF AGRA. 


To paſs to the deſcription of Agra, 
you have the idea of it, if you have 
well taken that of Debli; atleaſt in reſpect 
of its ſituation, which is alſo upon the 
Gemma, and in regard of the fortreſs, or 
royal houſe, and of moſt of the buildings. 
It is true, that Agra hath this advantage 
over Debhli, that being a city where the 
kings have already reſided a long while, 
viz, ſince Akber, who cauſed it to be built, 
and called it after his name Atber- abad; it 
is of greater extent then Dehli, and hath 
more of thoſe fine houſes of the Omrabs 
and Rajas, and more of the fair Karavan- 
ſarabs, as alſo more of thoſe pretty houſes 
of ſtone and brick belonging to particular 
perſons z beſides that, it hath two famous 
tombs, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafrer : 
But then it hath theſe diſadvantages, that 
it wants walls; that having been built al- 
rogether by one deſign, it hath not thoſe 
fair and large ſtreets of uniform buildings 
as Debli; and that, excepting four or five 
of thoſe principal ſtreets of merchants, 
which are very long and well enough built, 
all the reſt, for the moſt part, is nothing 
but a number of little ſtreets, ſtrait without 
proportion, and nothing but windings and 
turnings; which cauſes ſtrange confuſions, 
when the court is there, I ſee no other 
difference between Agra and Debli, than 
that I have been juſt now ſpeaking of; 
except it be that Agra hath more of a coun- 
try town than Debli, eſpecially when we 
look upon it from an higher place: But 
tis not ſuch a country aſpect as diſgraceth 
it, but a very agreeable and divertingone 3 


for there being betwixt the houſes of Om- 


rabs, Rajas and others, ſtore of big green 


trees mixt, every one having been curious 


to plant of them in his garden and in his 


court for ſhade z and beſides, thoſe high 


| houſes of the Banians, or heathen mer- 


chants, appearing here and there between 
thoſe trees, as relicks of old caſtles of fo- 
reſts; all that cauſeth, within the town, 
very pleaſing ſights and perſpectives, eſpe- 
cially in a dry and hot country, where peo- 
ple's eyes ſeem to deſire nothing but ver- 
dure and ſhade, | 

Mean time you need not go out of Pa- 
ris, th find the maſt pleaſing and the moſt 
gallant ſight in the world. Take only a 
walk upon the Pont-neuf, attentively be- 


holding in the day-time all things ſur- 


Feng you, together with that incre- 
dible and ſtrange confuſion of people; and 
at night, the infinite number of lights in 
the windows of thoſe high buildings that 
are round about you; and the ſame con- 


fuſion which continues till after mid-night ; 
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the good citizen, and (which you ſhall not 
ſee in any part of Ala) the fair ſhe- citizen 
walking without fear of robbers, and with- 
out the inconvenience of dirt: And then 
the long files of ſtars that brave the wind, 
the rain and darkneſs: Take only, I fay, 
ſuch a walk upon that bridge, obſerving all 
thoſe things together, and then (upon my 
word) you may boldly maintain it, that 
you are upon the ſpot of the faireſt, braveſt 
and moſt magnificent artificial view of the 
earth; unleſs it be ſome part of Cbina or 
Japan, where I have not been, What will 
it be then when the Louvre, that work 
which was once thought would never be 
ſeen but in defign and upon paper, ſhall be 
finiſhed ? I have purpoſely added the word 
artificial, becauſe ſpeaking of the beſt per- 
ſpectives that are, we muſt always except 
Conſtantinople, when one is in a boat in 
the midſt of that great channel, over againſt 
the point of the Seraglio: For there you 
ſhall find yourſelf altogether ſurprized, as it 
were, in the midſt of ſome great and vaſt 
enchanted amphi-theatre z but in this per- 
ſpective, the workmanſhip of nature is moſt 
conſiderable, whereas in that of Paris, art 
and dexterity is moſt conſpicuous, which 
doubtleſs renders it more eminent, foraſ- 
much as thereby it looks more like the 
ſeat of a great king, the capital of a greac 
empire; and is really, without flattering 
ourſelves, and all thoſe beauties of Dehl:, 
Agra and Conſtantinople, well conſidered 
and compared, the faireſt, the richeſt, and 
the chiefeſt city of the world. 

In Agra, the reverend fathers the Jeſuits 
have a church and a college, where, in pri- 
vate, they teach the children of ſome twenty 
five or thirty chriſtian families, that have 
(1 know not how) gathered and ſettled 
themſelves there, by the charity of thoſe 
fathers, the chriſtian doctrine. It was 
Ekbar who (in the time of the great power 
of the Portugueze in the Indies) call'd them, 
and gave them a penſion for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, permitting them to build churches 
in the capital cities of Agra and Labor, 
And his ſon Jehan-Guyre favoured them 
yet more, But Chah-Fehan, ſon of Jehan- 
Guyre, and father of Aureng-Zebe now 
reigning, took from them their penſion, 
cauſed their church at Labor to be pulled 


down, and the greateſt part of that in Agra, 


overthrowing alſo the ſteeple of the church, 
wherein that bell was that could be heard 
over all the town. - 

Theſe fathers the Jeſuits entertained 
great hopes of the progreſs of chriſtianity 
in the time of king Fehan-Guyre, becauſe - 
of his contempt of the Mabometan law, 
and the eſteem he profeſſed to the chriſtian, 
even giving way to two of his nephews to 
embrace the chriſtian religion, and to a 

certain 
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certain Mirza-Zul-Karmin (that had been 
bred in the ſeraglio, and was circumciſed) 
to turn chriſtian too, under the precencs 
that he was born of chriſtian parents, and 
ſon ok the wife of a rich Armenian, which 
Fehan-Guyre had cauſed to be brought to 
him into the ſeraglio. 


The ſame fathers ſay, that this king, to 


begin in good earneſt to countenance the 
chriſtian religion, deſigned to put the whole 
court into the habit of the Franqui, and that 
after he had prepared all things for it, and 
even dreſſed himſelf in that faſhion, he 
called to him one of the chief Omrabs, 
aſking his opinion of this dreſs; but that 
this Omrah altogether ſurprized at it, ha- 
ving anſwered him very ſeriouſly, that it 


was a very dangerous thing, he thought 


himſelf obliged ro change his mind, and 
turned all into raillery. | 
Theſe fathers affirm further, that he 
being upon the point of death, commanded 
that they ſhould be called to make him a 


chriſtian, but that then they were not made 


acquainted. with it. Many ſay, that this 
is not ſo, and that he died as he had 
lived, without any religion, and in the de- 
ſign he had, as well as his father Ekbar, 
to ſet himſelf up for a prophet, and to be- 
come the head of a particular religion of 
his own compoſure. However it be, there 
is another thing J have learned of a Maho- 
melan, that was ſon to an officer of Jehan- 
Guyre, namely, that this king being one 


day in a debauch, called to him a certain 


religious man of Florence, whom he called 
father Atech, as being a little fiery man; 
and after he had commanded him to ſay 
all he could againſt the law of Mahomet, 
and for the law of Chriſt, in the preſence of 
many knowing Mullahs, he would have 
made this terrible trial of both thoſe laws, 
viz, That a great pit ſhould be made, and 
a good fire in it, and that father Atech with 
the Goſpel under his arm, and one of thoſe 
Mullahs with the Alcoran under his, ſhould 
caſt themſelves both together into that fire, 
and that he would embrace the law of him 
that ſhould not burn, But that the ſad 
countenance of the Mullabs, altogether 
aſtoniſhed, and the compaſſion he had of 
the Florentine father, who accepted the 
condition, diverted him from it. What- 
ever the truth be of this ſtory, 'tis certain, 
that whilſt Zehan-Guyre lived, theſe fathers 
were reſpected and honoured in this court, 
and that they conceived great hopes of tlie 
advancement of chriſtianity in thoſe parts; 
but that ſince that time they have had no 
great cauſe to hope much of it, except 
xrhaps what they received by the fami- 
| ps which our father Buzz had with 
Dara. But I ſhall ſay no more of this mat- 
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ter of our miſſions, intending to give you a 
particular long letter of it another time. 
Certainly 1 cannot but exceedingly ap- 
prove of miſſions, and the good miſſiona- 
ries, eſpecially our Capuchins and Feſuits, 
and ſome others of our neighbourhood, be- 
cauſe they give meek inſtructions, without 
that indiſcreet zeal and tranſport which is 
expreſſed by ſome others, and they cha- 
ritably entertain the chriſtians of the coun- 
try in their religion, whether they be Ca- 
tholicks, or Greeks, or Armenians, Neſtorians, 
Facobites, or others; and foraſmuch alſo 
as they are the refuge and comfort of poor 
ſtrangers and travellers, and by their know- 
ledge, ſober and exemplary life, they con- 
found the ignorance and licentious life of 
the infidels : which ſome others do not 
always practice; who therefore would do 


better to keep themſelves cloſe in their con- 


vents, and not come hither and give us a 
maſquerade of our religion, and by doing 
ſo, and by their ignorance, jealouſy, looſc- 
neſs, and the abule of their authority and 
character, become a ſtumbling-block to 
the law of Feſus Chriſt, But a particular 
thing infers no general; and notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe miſcarriages, I vety much 
applaud the miſſions, and pious and learned 
miſſionaries, they are abſolutely neceſſary 
it is the honour and prerogative of chri- 


ſtianity, to have every where thorough the 


world ſubſtitutes of the apoſtles. But after 
all that I have ſeen, and after all the con- 


verſe and diſcourſe J have fo often had with 


thoſe obſtinate infidels, I may take leave 
to ſay, that I almoſt deſpair to ſee ſtruck 
ſuch great ſtrokes as the apoſtles did, who 


converted two or three thouſand people in 


one ſermon ; finding by experience, and 
knowing very well upon other accounts, 
after I have travelled through all the places 
of the miſſions in the Eaſt, that all the 
miſſionaries together, not only in the Indies, 
but in all the Mahometan dominions, do 
indeed by their inſtructions, accompanied 
with charity and alms, make ſome pro- 
greſs among the Gentils, but do in ten 
years not make one chriſtian of a Maho- 
metan. 
thoughts of our religion, they never ſpeak 
of Feſus Chriſt but with great veneration; 
and they never pronounce the word Aya, 
that is to ſay, 7eſus, without adding that of 
Azeret, which is Majeſty. They even agree 
with us, that he was miraculouſly born of a 


virgin- mother, and that he is the Kelum- 


Allah, and the Roub-Allah, the word of 
God, and the ſpirit of God: But *tis not 
to be hoped, that they will approve the reſt 
of our religion, fo as to abandon theirs in 
which they were born, and their falſe pro- 


phet, to embrace ours, what reaſons ſocver 


3 7. | be 


Truly theſe infidels have high 
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be given them. Our chriſtians of Europe 


ought to Wiſh, and even to employ their 
power, care and charity, that miſſionaries 
may be ſent over all, ſuth as may be no 
charge to the people of the country, and 
whom want may not induce to do mean 
things, as well for the reaſons already al- 
ledged, as for this cauſe, that they may be 
ever ready to lay hold on all occaſions, al- 
ways to bear witneſs to the truth, and to 
labour in the vineyard when it ſhall pleaſe 
God to give them an overture, But for 
the reſt we ought to be diſabuſed, and not 
to ſuffer ourſelves to be ſo eaſily perſuaded 
of ſo many ſtories, and not to believe the 
thing to be ſo facile as ſome make it. The 
ſect 1s too much libertine, and too at- 
tractive to quit it; it is a pernicious law, 
which hath been introduced by arms and 
force, and ſtill gets ground by thoſe means; 
and I hardly know any other way capable 
to ſhake and root it out, If therefore 
there intervene not ſome of thoſe grand 
and extraordinary ſtrokes of heaven, and 
God by his powerful and particular provi- 
dence interpoſe not, (as we ought always to 
hope, according to the great appearances 


there have been in China, in Japan, and in 


the perſon of king Fehan-Guyre) conſidering 
the irreverence of the chriſtians in their 
churches, ſo diſſonant from our belief of 
the particular preſence of God upon our 
altars, and ſo different from that deep and 
aſtoniſhing reſpect which thoſe infidels 
bear to their moſques, where they would 
not ſo much as turn their heads, or ſpeak 


the leaſt word to one another ; there will 


always be great obſlacles to their conver- 


ſion, 


In Agra the Hallanders have alſo an houſe, 
where ordinarily they keep four or five 
perſons. Formerly they had a good trade 
there in ſelling ſcarlet, great and ſmall 
looking; glaſſes, plain lace, and gold and 
ſilver lace, and ſome ſmall wares; and in 
buying Indigo, which is gathered round 
about Agra, but eſpecially at Bianes, but 
two leagocs diſtant from it, and whither 
they ga ance a year, having an houſe there 
for that purpoſe ; as allo in buying thoſe 
cloths ot Jelapour and Lakuan, at leven or 
eight days journey from Agra, where they 
allo keep an houſe, and whither they ſend 
lome tactors once a year, But now they 
ſay, that there is little profit for them in 


that trade, whether it be that the Ame. 


nians drive the ſame traffick, or that ' tis 
lo far from Aera to Surat, or that com- 
monly ſome miſchief or other befalls their 


Caravans, which mult paſs by Amad-avad 


over all the countries of the Rajas to avoid 


the ill ways, and the mountains that are on 


the ſide of Goraleor and Brampeur, which 
is the nearer way. Yet notwuhſtanding 


theſe diſcouragements, they will never 
(I believe) abandon this factory, as the 
Engliſh have done theirs in that place, if it 
were for nothing elſe but their ſpices, 
which there they ſell very well, and for 
having ſome of their people near the court 
taking care of their concerns; ſince it can- 
not be otherwiſe, but that frequently ſome 
trouble will befal their factories, by the 
tyranny of the governors and other officers, 
now from the ſide of Bengala and Patna, 
another time from Surat and Amad-avad. 
We will conclude this part with thoſe 
two wonderful Mauſalees, or tombs, that 
give to Agra ſo much advantage over 
Dehli, It was Zehan-Guyre that cauſed the 
firſt to be erected to honour the memory 
of his father Eckbar z and Chah-Fehan 
raiſed the other in honour of Taje- Mehalle 
his wife, that extraordinary and celebrated 
beauty of the Indies, whom he loved ſo 
paſſionately, that 'tis ſaid, he never en- 
joyed any other woman but her whilſt ſhe 
lived, and that when ſhe died, he was in 
danger to die himſelf, : | 
I ſhall not ſtay to diſcourſe of the mo« 
nument of Eckbar, becauſe whatever beau- 
ty is there, is found in a far higher degree 
in that of Taje-Meballe, which I am now 
going to deſcribe unto you. You may 
therefore repreſent to yourſelf, that at the 
going out of the city of Agra caſtward, 
you enter into a long and broad paved 
ſtreet, which riſeth gently, and hath on ona 
ſide an high and long wall, making the ſide 
of a ſquare garden that is much bigger than 
our Place-Koyal;z and on the other fide a 
row of new houſes arched, ſuch as are thoſe 
of the principal ſtreets of Dehli above ſpoken 
of. Having gone the length of half the 


wall, you ſhall find on the right-hand of the 


ſide of the houſes a great gate well made, 
by which one enters into a Karavan-/ſerah, 
and over againſt it, on the wall's ſide, a 
ſtately gate of a great ſquare, pavilion, by 


wich- you enter into the garden between 


two conſervatories built up with free. ſtone. 
This pavilion is longer than 'tis large, 
built of a ſtone like red marble, but not ſo 
hard. The frontiſpiece ſeems to me verx 
magnificent, after their way, and as high 
as that of St. Louis in the ſtreet of St. Au- 
thony, It is true, you do not there ſee co- 
lumns, architraves and corniſhes, cut out 
after the proportion of thoſe five orders of 
architecture fo religiouſly obſerved in our 


palaces; it is a different and particular kind 


of ſtructure, but ſuch an one as wants no 
agreeableneſs even in the unuſualneſs of its 
contrivance, and which, in my opinion, 
would very well deſerve a place in our 
books of architecture. Tis almoſt nothing 
but arches upon arches, and galleries over 
galleries, diſpoſed and ordered an hundred 

| different 


well enough 


be weary. in beholding it, The laſt time 
I faw it, I was there wich ene of our: 
French merchangs, who alſo could not be- 
hald it enough. I durſt not tell him my 
thoughts of it, apprehending I might have 
ſpoiled, my guſt, and framed it according 
ta that of Indaſtan: But he being lately 


come from Fraxce, I was very glad to hear 


him ſay, He had never ſeen any thing fo 
+ auguſt and bold in Europe.“ 

After you are ſomewhat entered into the 
pavilion to paſs into the garden, you 
find yourfelf under an high vault made 
like a cap, which hath galleries round a- 
bout and below, on the right and left ſide, 
two divans or cauſeys, made up of earth 
of eight or ten foot high. Oppoſite to 
the gate there is a great arch quite open, 
by which you enter into an alley, which 
cuts almoſt the whole garden into two e- 
qual parts. This alley is by way of ter- 
raſs ſo large, as that ſix coaches can paſs 
on it a-breaſt, paved with great ſquares of 


hard ſtone, raiſed ſome eight foot high a- 


bove the garden-plots, and divided in the 
middle by a channel walled up with free- 
ſtone, having jets of water at certain di- 
ſtances. After you have gone twenty-five 
or thirty paces upon this alley, turning your 
eye to behold the entry, you ſee the o- 


ther face af. the pavilign, which though it 


be not comparable to that which looks to 


the ſtreet, yet wants not its ſtatelineſs, be- 
ing high and of a ſtructure approaching the 
other. And on both fides of the e e 
along the wall of the garden, you ſee a long 
and profound gallery by way of terrals, 
ſupported by many low columns near one 
another, And in this gallery *tis, that 
during the ſeaſon of the rains, the poor 
are permitted to enter, who come there 
thrice a week, receiving alms from a foun- 
dation made there by Chab- Jehan for 
ever. 


Advancing further in this alley, you _ 


diſcover at a diſtance before you a great 
dome, where is the ſepulchre, and be- 
low on the right and left hand you ſee 
divers alleys of a garden ſet with trees, 
and ſeveral garterres covered with flowers. 
Ar the end 5 this alley, beſides the dome 
before you, you diſcover on the right 
and left two great pavilions, built of the 
ſame ſtone, and conſequently, looking all 
reg as the firſt. Thele are great and ſpa- 
cious ſquare - edifices, made by way of 
terraſs, opening by three arches, and ha- 
ving at the bottom the wall of the gar- 
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different ways 3 and yet all appears ſtately, 
contrived and managed. There 
is nothing that offends the ee on the 
contrary all is pleaſing, and a man cannot 


den, ſo that you march under them as if 


they were high and large gilleries. 

I I fhall not ſtay to deſcribe unto you the 
ornaments within theſe pavilions, 
in reſpect of their walls, ground-plor, and 
pavement, they are not much unlike the 
dome, which I am going to delineate unto 
you, after I ſhalt have obſerved, that be- 
tween the end of. the alley (which we have 
ſpoken of) and the dome, there is a pretty 
large ſpace of a floor, which I call a wa- 
ter- parterre, becauſe that the diverſly cut 
and figured ſtones you march upon, are 
there inſtead of the box · wood of our par- 
terres. And 'tis from the midſt of this 
parterre, that you may conveniently ſee a 

art of this edifice, where the ſepulchre 
is, which remains new to be conſidered. 

It is a great and vaſt dome of white 
marble, which is near the height of that 
of our Val de Grace in Paris, ſurrounded 
with many turrets of the ſame matter, with 
ſtairs in them. Four great arches ſupport 
the whole fabric, three of which are vi— 
ſible, the fourth is cloſed in by the wall of 
an hall, accompanied with a gallery, where 
certain Mullabs (entertained for that end) 
do continually read the Alcoran, with a 
profound reſpect to the honour of Tafe- 
Meballe. The mould of the arches is en- 
riched with tables of white marble, wherein 
are ſeen engraven large Arabian characters 
of black marble, which is very agreeable 
to behold. The interior or concave part of 


this dame, and the whole wall from top 


to bottom is covered with white marble; 
and there is no place which is not wrought 
with art, and hath not its peculiar beauty. 
You ſee ſtore of agat, and ſuch fort of 
ſtones as are employed to enrich the cha- 
pel of the great duke of Florence z much 
jaſper, and many other kinds of rare and 
precious ſtones, ſet a hundred ſeveral ways, 


mix'd and enchaſed in the marble that cc- 


vers the body of the wall, The quarries of 
white and black marble, that make the 
floor, are likewiſe ſet out with all imaginable 
beauty and ſtatelineſs, 


cloſing the ſepulchre, which I have not 
ſeen within, it not being opened but once 
a year, and that with great ceremony, 
not ſuffering any chriſtian to. enter, for 
for fear (as they ſay) of prophaning the 
ſanctity of the place: But really by what 
I could learn, becauſe it hath nothing rich 

or magnificent in it. | 
There remains nothing elſe, than to 
give you occaſion to take notice of an al- 
ley in the faſhion of a terraſs, twenty or 
twenty five paces large, and as many or 
more high, which is betwixt the dome 
| and 


5 


cauſe 


Under this dome is a little chamber in- 


— 
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Water. 
than to cauſe you to obſerve this terraſs, 
which taketh vp almoſt the whole length 
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and the extremity of the garden, whence 
you ſce below you, at the foot of it, the 
river Gemna running along a great cam- 


paign of gardens, a part of the town of 
Agra, the fortreſs, and all thoſe fair houſes 


of the Omrabs that are built alon 
There remains no more, 


the 
ſay, 


of one ſide of the garden, and then to de- 


fire you to judge, whether I had reaſon 


to ſay, that the Mauſoleum, or tomb of 
Taje-Mehalle, is ſomething worthy to be 


admired, ' For my part I do not yet well 
know, whether I am not ſomewhat infect- 
ed ſtill with Indianiſin; but I muſt needs ſay, 
that I believe it ought to be reckoned a- 
mongſt the wonders of the world, rather 
than thoſe unſhapen maſſes of the Aęyp- 
tian pyramids, which I was weary to ſee 
after I had ſeen them twice, and in which 
I find nothing without, but pieces of great 
ſtones ranged in the form of ſteps one 
upon another, and within nothing but 
very little art and invention, 
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LETTER 


Mr. CHAPELATN, 


Sent from CHIRASS, in PersIA, Ocfober 4. 1667. 


Concerning the ſuperſtitions, ſtrange faſhions, and the doctrine 
of the native Indians, or Gentiles of INDOSTAN. 


Whence may be ſeen, that there are no opinions ſo ridiculous, and fo extra- 
vagant, which the ſpirit of man is not capable of, 


14 
ö 


PF I ſhould live whole ages, I 
know not whether I could. ever 
forget thoſe two eclipſes of the 
ſun, of which I ſaw one in 
France, in the year 1654. and 
the other in the Indies at Dehli in the year 
1666, if 1 remember aright. The for- 
mer ſeemed very remarkable to me upo 
the account of the - childiſh credulity of 
our common people, and of that pannic 
terror which had ſo ſeized the heart, that 
fome bought drugs againſt the eclipſe z 
others: kept themſelves cloſe in the dark in 
their caves, and their well-cloſed chambers; 
others caſt themſelves in great multitudes 


* 


\ ) . . * 
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wa 


into the churches: Thoſe apprehending 


ſome malign and dangerous influence, and 
theſe; believing that they were, come to 
their laſt day, and that the eclipſe would 
ſhake the foundations of nature, and over- 
turn it, notwithſtanding any thing that the 
Gaſſendi's, Robervals, and many other fa- 
mous philoſophers could ſay or write a- 
gainſt this perſuaſion, when they demon- 
ſtrate, that this eclipſe was of the ſame 
nature with ſo many others that had pre- 
ceeded without any miſchief, and that it 
was a known accident, foreſeen and ordi- 
nary, which had nothing peculiar, but 
o2V-es. HH. '- 


what ſome cheating aſtrological mounte- 


banks might have deviſed, 

That which I ſaw at Debli ſeemed alſo 
very conſiderable to me, by reaſon of the 
ridiculous errors and ſuperſtitions of the 


Indians. At the time when the ſaid eclipſe 


was to appear, I went up to the terraſs 
of my houſe, which was ſituate on the 
ſide of the river Gemna, thence I ſaw 
both ſides of the river, for near a league 
in length, covered with the heathen idola- 
ters, that ſtood in the water up to their 
girdle, demurely looking up into the ſky, 
to the end that they might plunge and 
waſh themſelves at the moment when the 
eclipſe ſhould begin. The little boys and 
girls were ſtark naked; the men were al- 
molt ſo too, but that they had a kind of 
ſcarf round about their thighs to cover 
their nakedneſs : And the marricd women, 
together with the young maids that were 
not above ſix or ſeven years old, were co- 
vered with a ſingle cloth. Perſons of con- 


dition, as the Rajas, or ſovereign princes 


of thoſe Gentiles, (who commonly are a- 
bout the perſon and in the pay of the king) 
and the Serrahs or exchangers, the ban- 
kers, jewellers, and other great merchants, 
were moſt of them gone to the other ſide 
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of the water with all their family, and 
had there put up their tents, and faſtened 
in the river certain Kanates, which are a 


kind of ſkreens, to perform their ceremo- 


nies, and conveniently to waſh themſelves 
with their wives, ſo as not to be ſeen by 
others, Theſe idolaters no ſooner faw 
the &lipſe begin, bur they raiſed a great 
cry, and all at one plunged themſelves 
WA» into the* water, I know not how 
many times one after another; ſtanding 
up afterwards in the water, and lifting up 
their eyes and hands to heaven, muttering 
and praying with great devotion, and from 
time to time taking water with their hands, 
which they threw up towards. the fun, 
bowing dow 4hcif heads vety low, mov- 
ing and turning their arms and hands 
lometimes one way, ſometimes another, 
and thus continuing their plunging, praying 
and apiſhnels unto the end of this eclipfe z 
at which time cvery one retired, caſting 
ſome pieces of ſilver a good way off into 
the water, and giving alms to the Brach- 


mans or men of the law, who failed not to 


upon the gulf of Bengala, and where is 


be at that ceremony. I took notice, that 
at their going out of the water, they all 
took new clothes that were laid ready for 
them folded up on the fand, and that 
many of the devouter ſort left there their 
old garments for the Brachmans. And in 
this manner did I ſee from my terraſs 
this great ſolemnity of the eclipſe ; which 
was celebrated after the ſame manner in 
the river Indus and Ganges, and in all the 
other rivers, as alſo in the receivers of 
water in the Indies, but eſpecially in that 
of the Tanaiſer, where were met together 
above an hundred and fifty thouſand per- 
ſons, come together from all parts of the 
Indies, becaufe rhe water of it is on that 
day reputed more holy and efficactous than 
on any other, 

The Great Mogol, tho! he be a Mabome- 
tan, ſuffers che hexthets to go on in theſe 
old ſuperſtitions, becauſe he will not, or 
datreth not croſs them in the exerciſe of 
their religion, and beſides it is not per- 
formed without preſenting him, by the 
hands of the Brachmans as commiſſioners, 
a Lecque or an hundred thouſand! rupies, 
which ate worth above fifty thouſand 
crowns, for which he returns nothing but 
a few veſts and an old elephant, Now 
you ſhall ſee thofe ſolid reaſons (forſooth) 
which they alledge for this feaſt, and for 
the ceremonies by them obſerved in it. 

We have (ſay they) our four Beis, that 
is, books of the law, ſacred and divine 
writings, given us by God through the 
hands of Brahma. Theſe books do teach 


us, that a certain Deula, which is a kind 

of corporeal divinity, very malign and 

miſchievous, very black and very filthy 
3- 


(theſe are their own expreſſions in their 
language) ſeizeth on the ſun, blackens it 
as it were with ink, and fo darkens it: 
That this ſun, which is alſo a Deuta, but 
of the beſt and the moſt beneficent and 
perfect divinities, is at that time in very 
great pains and terrible anguiſh, to ſee 
himſelf thus ſeized on and miſuſed by 
that black villain : That *tis a general du- 
ty to effdeavour to deliver him from this 
miſerable condition; which cannot be ef- 
tected but by the force of prayers, waſhings 
and alms, and that theſe actions are of a 
very extraordinary merit, to ſuch a degree, 
that an alms given at that time is worth 


an hundred given at another. Who is 
there, fay they, t ould not᷑ give cent. 
pour cent ? 


Sir, theſe are the two eclipſes I ſpoke 
which I ſhall hardly ever forget, and 


of, 
which miniſter occaſion to me to proceed to 


ſome other extravagancies of theſe Gentiles, 


whence you may draw what conſequences 


you ſhalt pleaſe, | 
In the town of Jagannat, which is ſeated 


that famous temple of the idol of the 
ſame name, there is yearly celebrated a 
certain feaſt which lafts eight or nine days, 


if J remember well. There is found an 


incredible number of people, as there was 
antiently in the temple of Hammon, and as 
*tis at this day at Mecca, This number, 
"tis ſaid, amounts ſometimes to above an 
hundred and fifty thouſand perſons, They 
make a flately engine of wood, as I have 
ſeen of them in many other places of the 
Indies, with I know not how many extra- 
vagant figures, almoſt ſuch as we are wont 
to paint monſters with two heads or bo- 
dies, half man and half beaſt, or gigan- 
tic and terrible heads, fatyrs, apes or de- 
vils;' which engine is put upon foutteen 
or ſixteen wheels, ſuch as the carriages of 
cannons may be, which fifty or ſucty per- 
ſons more or on do — or thruſt for- 
wards : Upon the middle of it a | moſt 
Genen the idol {Se any richly» 
dreſſed and adorned; which is thus tranſ- 
ported from one place to another. 

The firſt day that they ſhew this idol 
with ceremony in the temple the crowd is 
uſually fo great to ſee it, that there is not 
a year, but ſome of thoſe poor pilgrims, 
that come a- far off, tired and haraſſed, are 
ſuffocated there; all the people bleſſing 
them for having been ſo happy, as to die 
on ſo holy an occaſion. And when this 
helliſn triumphant chariot marcheth, there 


are found (which is no fable) perſons ſo 
' fooliſhly credulous and ſuperſtitious as to 


throw themſelves with their bellies — 
thoſe large and heavy wheels, which bruiſe 
them to death, having ſuffered themſelves 
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to be perſuaded, that there is no action ſo 
heroic nor ſo meritorious as that, and that 
Fagannat will at at the ſame time, receive 
them as his children, and cauſe them to be 
born again in a ſtate of felicity and glory. 
The Brachmans for their particular ad- 
vantage and intereſt, I mean tirat of alms 
and reſpect given to them as perſons de- 
vouted to theſe myſteries, do entertain the 
ople in theſe errors and ſuperſtitions, 
and they proceed even to ſuch infamous 
cheats and villanies, that I could never 
have believed them, if I had not fully in- 
formed myſelf of it. Theſe 9 0 5 
take a young maid, of the faire 
can meet with, to be the bride (as they 
ſpeak, and bear the beſotted people in 
hand) of Jagannat, and they leave her all 
night in the temple (Whither they have 
carried her) with the idol, making her 
believe that Jagannat himſelf will come and 
embrace her, and appointing her to aſk 
him, Whether it will be a fruitful year, 


what kind of proceſſions, feaſts, pray- 


ers and alms he demands to be made for 
it. In the mean time one of theſe luſtful 


prieſts enters at night by a little back-door 


in to the temple, deflowereth this young 


maid, and maketh her believe any thing. 


he pleaſeth ; and the next day, being 


tranſported from this temple into another 
with the ſame magnificence, ſhe was car- 


ried before upon the chariot of triumph 
on the ſide o 


been taught of t 


of another kind, 


= 1 


| Before this chariot and often in the 
very temples of the idols, on feſtival days, 
you ſhall ſee public women dance, making 
an hundred indecent and extravagant pol- 
turesz and yet the Brahmans find a way to 


accord all that with their religion. I haye 


ſeen ſome women, that are not only 
TOY for their beauty, but alſo for great 
r 


* 
. 


rvedneſs, which refuſed very conſider- 


able preſents of certain Mabomelans and 
chriſtians, and even of heathen, ſtrangers, 


as if they were only dedicated to the mi- 


_ niſtry and the miniſters, of Deuta, or the 
idol temple, to the Brabmans and theſe Fa- 


kires, which are there ſeated moſt of them 


upon alhes round about, altogether naked 
with their fearful hair of . Magera, and in 
the poſture [ ſhall ſpeak of hercafter, But 


as ſoon as I came in, ſee a cluſter of ſeven. 


let us ſtay no longer upon theſe follies. 


There are ſo many writers of voyages 
relating the cuſtom of the Indian women, 


burning thetyſelyes with their huſbands, 


that I think ſomething at laſt will be be- 


lieved of it. For my part I am going to 


0 


they. 


Jagannat her bridegroom z. 
theſe Brabmans make her . ſay aloud be- 
fore all the people, whatſoever ſhe had 
eſe cheats, as if ſhe had. 

learnt it from the 72 775 pf cbt 
s go on (if you pleaſe) to follies ; 

pep tw" i Mat | diately reſolved to burn herſelf, together 


take my turn alſo, and to write to you of 
it like others; yet in the mean time ob- 


ſerving withal, that *tis not all true whit 


is ſaid of it, and that now they do not 
burn themſelves in ſo great a number as 


formerly, becauſe the Mahometans, that 


bear ſway at preſent in Indoſtan, are ene- 
mies to that barbarous cuſtom, and hinder 
it as much as they can; not oppoſing it 


abſolutely, becauſe they are willing to leave 


their idolatrous people, who are far more 
numerous than themſelves, in the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, for fear of ſome 


revolt: But by indirectly preventing it, 


in that they oblige the women, ready to 
burn themſelves, to go and aſk permiſſion 


of the reſpective governors, who ſend for 
them, make converſe with their own wo- 
men, remonſtrate things to them with an- 


nexed promiſes, and never give them this 
permiſſion, but after they have tried all 
theſe gentle ways, and till they find them 
fix'd in their ſottiſh reſolution. Which 


yet hinders not but that many burn them 


ſelves, eſpecially of thoſe that live upon 
the lands of the Ni,, where no Malu. 
melan governors are. I ſhall not ſtay to 
give you the hiſtory of all thoſe, which I 


have ſeen burn themſelves; that would be 
too long, and too tedious : J ſhall only 


relate unto you two or three examples of 
them, whence you may judge of the reſt 1 
but firſt you 


her from ſuch a miſchievous deſign. 


A friend of mine called Bendidas, the 


| II have the relation of a 
woman, which I was ſent unto to divert 
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firſt clerk of m Fe Danech-mend-kan, 


died of an heftick, having been treated 
by me above two years, is wife imme- 


rents, by the order of my Aab, whipſe fer- 
vants they were, endeavoured to $fluade 
her from it, repreſenting to her, that tho' 


with the body of her huſband ; "he pa- 


it were indeed a generous and laudable re- 


ſolution, and would be a great honour 
and happineſs in the family, yet ſhe ought 
to conlider, that her chil 


and that ſhe was to prefer their good, and 
the affection ſhe had for them, to the love 
ſhe had for her huſband, and to her own 
ſatisfaction. Theſe parents not having 


been able to prevail with her by all theſe 


repreſentments, bethought themſelves to 


deſire me to go to her, as ſent from my 
Aab, and as an antient friend to the 


family. I went, and when I came, I did, 


| dren were yet 
little, that ſhe could not abandon them, 


or eight fearful old women, together with 


four or five infatuated and brain- ſick Brab- 


mans, who all cried by turns, beating their 
hands about the dead corps, and the wi- 


dow in her looſe hair, looking pale, yet 


with 


i 
— 
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with dry and ſparkling eyes, fitting and 
crying alſo aloud, and beating her hands, 


as the reſt, with a kind of cadency, upon 


the feet of her huſband. The out-cry and 
noiſe being ended, I approached to this 
company of people, and addreſſing myſelf 
to the widow, I gave her ſoftly to under- 
ſtand, that I came from Danechmena-kan ; 
that he had appointed a monthly penſion 
of two crowns to each of her two ſons, but 


on condition that ſhe ſhould not burn her- 


ſelf, to the end that ſhe might take care of 
them, and breed them up as was fit; that 
elſe we knew ways enough to hinder. her 
from burning herſelf, if ſhe were obſtinate 
for it, and to make thoſe repent that ſhould 
allure and incite her to ſuch an unreaſon- 
able reſolution, eſpecially ſince none of her 
kindred was ſatisfied with it, and that ſhe 
would not be counted infamous, as thoſe 
are that want the reſolution to burn them- 
ſelves after the death of their huſbands, 
when they have no children, I often in- 
culcated to her all theſe conſiderations, with- 
out hearing a word of anſwer from her ; 


though at laſt ſhe ſaid, looking fiercely 


upon me: Well, if I am hindered to burn 
myſelf, I am reſolved to break my head 
againſt the wall, Then faid I to myſelf, 
what diabolical fury doth poſſeſs thee ? 
And to herl anſwered, full of indignation : 
Then take thy children, thou unhappy 
creature, and cut their throats, and burn 
them with thee ; for they will be ſtarved, 
I being now ready to return to Danech- 
mend-kan, and to annul their penſion. 
Theſe words being ſpoken by me, with the 
loudeſt and moſt menacing tone I could, 


made impreſſion upon the ſpirit of this wo- 


man, and upon that of all the aſſiſtants: 
She preſently, without any repartee, let her 
head ſink down upon her knees, and moſt 
of the old women and Brahmans went 
away, Whereupon her relations, that were 
come with me, entered and parley*d with 
her. And I, thinking I had done enough, 
took horſe and came away to my lodgings, 
ſuppoſing they would do the reſt well 
enough. 
I was going to give an account to my 
Agah of 
parents, Who thanked me, and ſaid, that 
the dead corps had been burnt, and the 
widow perſuaded to remain alive. 
Concerning the women that have actual- 
ly burned themſelves, I have fo often been 
e at ſuch dreadful ſpectacles, that at 


ength I could endure no more to fee it, 


and I retain ſtill ſome horror when I think 
on't. Yet I ſhall repreſent to you ſome of 
them, but pretend not to expreſs to the 


life, with what courage and reſolution theſe 


poor women atchieved ſuch a direful tra- 


1 


In ſhort, about evening, when 


what I had done, I met with her 


gedy; for there is nothing but the eye itſelf 
chat can exhibit a right idea thereof, 

When I was paſſing from Amad-avad to 
Agra, over the lands of the Rajas, that are 
in thoſe parts, there came news to us in 4 
borough, where the caravan reſted under 
the ſhade (ſtaying fur the cool of the eve- 
ning, to march on their journey) that a 
certain woman was then upon the point of 
burning herſelf with the body of her huſ- 
band. I preſently roſe, and ran to the 
place where it was to be done, which was 


A great pit, with a pile of wood raiſed in 


it, whereon I ſaw laid a dead corps, and a 
woman, which at a diſtance ſeemed to me 
pretty fair, ſitting near it on the ſame pile, 
beſides four or five Brahman, putting the 
fire to it from all ſides; five women of a 
middle age, and well enough dreſſed, hold- 
ing one another by the hand, and dancing 
about the pit, and a great crowd of people, 
men and women, looking on, Thepile of 
wood was preſently all on fire, becauſe ſtore 
of oil and butter had been thrown upon it, 
and I ſaw at the ſame time through the 
flames, that the fire rook hold of the cloaths 
of the woman, that were imbued with well 
ſcented oils, mingled with powder of ſantal 
and ſaffron. All this I ſaw, but obſerved 
not, that the woman was at all diſturbed ; 
yea, it was ſaid, that ſhe had been heard 
to pronounce with great force theſe two 
words, Fjve, Two, to ſignify, according to 
the opinion of thoſe that hold the ſoul's 
tranſmigration, that this was the h time 
ſhe had burnt herſelf with the ſame huſ- 
band, and thar there remained but two 
times for perfection; as if ſhe had at that 
time this remembrance, or ſome prophe- 
tical ſpirit, But here ended not this infer- 
nal tragedy : I thought it was only by way 
of ceremony, that theſe five women ſung 
and danced about the pit; but I was alto- 
gether ſurprized, when I ſaw, that the 
flame having taken hold of the cloaths of 
one of them, ſhe caſt herſelf with her head 
foremoſt into the pit, and that, after her, 
another, being overcome by the flame and 
ſmoke, did the like: And my aftoniſh- 
ment redoubled afterwards, when I ſaw, 
that the remaining three, took one another 
again by the'hand, continued their dance 
without any apparent fear, and that at 


length they precipitated themſelves, one 


after another, into the fire, as their com- 
panions had done, It troubled me ſuffi- 
ciently, that I knew not what that meant, 
but T learnt ſhortly after, that theſe had 
been five ſlaves, who, having ſeen their 
miſtreſs extremely afflicted at the ſickneſs 
of her huſband, and heard her promiſe him 
that ſhe would not ſurvive him, but burn 
herſelf with him, were ſo touched with. 
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compaſſion and tenderneſs towards this 


their miſtreſs, that they engaged them- 


ſelves in a pfomiſe to follow her in her re- 
ſolution, and to burn themſelves with her. 
Many perſons, whom I then conſulted about 
this cuſtom of women burning themſelves 
with the bodies of their huſbands, would 
rſuade me, that what they did was from 
an exceſs of affection they had for them: 
But I underſtood afterwards, that it was 
only an effect of opinion, prepoſſeſſion and 
cuſtom; and that the mothers, from their 
youth, beſotted with this ſuperſtition, as of 
a moſt virtuous and moſt laudable action, 
ſuch as was unavoidable to a woman of 
honour, did alſo infatuate the ſpirit of their 
daughters from their very infancy y altho*: 
at the bottom, it was nothing elſe but an 
art of the men the more to enſlave their 
wives, thereby to 'make them have the 
more care of their health, and to prevent 
poiſoning of them. | 
But let us proceed to another tragedy, 
which I ſhall rather repreſent to you than 
many others, at which J have been preſent, 
becauſe it hath ſomething uncommon in it. 
*Tis true, 1 was not there myſelf; but you 
may do as I, who do not ſtand out againſt 
crediting theſe things, becauſe I have ſeen 
fo many of them which ſeemed incredible 
to me. This action is grown ſo famous in 
the Indies, that no body doubts of it, and 


it may be, that even yourſelf have already 


heard of it in Europe. ' | = 

Tis of a woman, that was engaged in 
ſome love-intrigues with a young Mabome- 
tan her neighbour,' that was a taylor, and 
could play finely upon the tabor, This 
woman, in the hopes ſhe had of marrying 
this young man, poiſoned her huſband, 
and preſently came away to tell her taylor, 
that it was time to be gone together as 
they had projected, or elſe that ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to burn herſelf. The young 
man fearing leſt he might be entangled in 
a miſchievous bufineſs, flatly refuſed her. 
The woman, not at all ſurprized at it, 
went to her relations, and advertiſed them 
of the ſudden death of her huſband, and 
openly proteſted that ſhe would not ſurvive 
him, but burn herſelf with him. Her 
kindred” well ſatisfied with ſo generous a 
reſolution, and the great honour ſhe did 
to the whole family, preſently had a pit 
made, and filled with wood, expoſing the 
corps upon'it, and kindling the fire, All 
being prepared, the woman goes to em- 
brace and bid farewell to all her kindred 
that were there about the pit, among 
whom was alſo the taylor, who had been 
invited to play upon the tabor that day, 
with many others: of that fort of men, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country. This 
fury of a woman being alſo come to this 

Vor. II. 


young man, made as if ſhe would bid him 
farewel with the reſt ; but inſtead of gent- 
ly embracing him, ſhe taketh him with all 
her force about his collar, pulls him to the 
pit, and tumbleth him together with her- 
ſelf into the ditch, where they both were 
ſoon diſpatch d. | . 
She which I ſaw burn herſelf, when I 
parted from Surat to travel into Per/ia, in 
the preſence, of Monſieur Chardin of Paris, 
and of many Engliſh and 'Dutch, was of a 
middle age, and not unhandſome. To re- 
preſent unto you the undaunted chearful- 
neſs that appeared in her countenance, the 


reſolution with which ſhe marched, waſh'd 


herſelf, ſpoke to the people; the confi- 
dence with which ſhe looked upon us, 
viewed her little cabin, made up of very 


dry millet-ſtraw and ſmall wood, went into 


this cabin, and fat down upon the pile, and 
took her huſband's head into her lap, and 
a torch into her own hand, and kindled 
the cabin, whilſt I know not how many 


Brabmans were buſy in kindling the fire 


round about: To repreſent to you, I ſay, 
all this, as it ought, is not poſſible for me; 


though it be but a few days ſince I ſaw it. 

- *Tis true, that I have ſeen ſome of them, 
which at the ſight of the pile and fire, ap- 
peared to have ſome apprehenſion, and 
that perhaps would have gone back, but 


TI can at preſent ſcarce believe it myſelf, 
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tis often too late: Thoſe demons, the 


Brabmans, that are there with their great 
ſticks, aſtoniſh them, and heatten them up, 


or even thruſt them in; as I have ſeen it 


done to a young woman that retreated five 
or ſix paces from the pile, and to another 


that was much diſturbed when ſhe ſaw the 


fire take hold of her cloaths, theſe execu- 
tioners thruſting her in with their long 
poles. Yet I have often ſeen one, that is 
ſtill a handſome woman, and had ſaved her- 
ſelf out of their hands, falling into the 
hands of the Gadous, that ſometimes meet 
there in great numbers, when they know 
that *tis ſome fair and young woman that is 
to be burnt, and that hath no great kin- 
dred, nor much company with her: For 


the women that are afraid of the pile, and 


fly away from it, knowing that they can- 
not he received again amongſt the Gen/iles, 
nor live. with them, becauſe they repute 
them infamous, after they have committed 
ſuch a fault, and brought ſuch a diſgrace 
upon their religion; ſuch women, I fay, 


are ordinarily the prey of this kind of men, 


who are alſo counted infamous in the In- 
dies, and that have nothing to loſe. A Mo- 
golian durſt not ſave nor receive any, for 
fear of bringing himſelf into great trouble. 


Some dips, rem living in ſea- ports, where 


they were ſtrongeſt, have ſometimes car- 
ried away ſome of them. For my part, 
3 F 
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I have often been fo enragtd again 
Brahmans, that if I ru ſtrangled 
them. I remember, among others, that 
at Labor; Iſaw a very handſome and a very 
young woman burnt t I believe ſhe was not 
above twelve years of age; This peor un- 
happy creature appeared rather dead than 
alive, when ſhe came near the pile; The 


ſhook, and wept bitterly ! Mean time three 


or four ef theſe executioners, the Brab. 
1mans, together with an old hag that held 
her under the arm, thruſt her on, and made 
her fit down upon the wood, and left ſhe 
ſhould run away, they tied her legs and 
hands, and ſo burnt her alive, I had enough 


to do to contain myſelf for indignation 


but I was forced to content myſelf with 
deteſting this hortid religion, and to ſay by 
my ſelf, what the poet once ſaid of ſuch 
another, upon the vecaſivri of Jphigenia, 
whom her own father Agamennen ſactificed 
to Diana, for the interett' of the Grecians, 
amongſt whom he was one of the principal 
leaders, VII 9129 4 0 


— religio potuit findere malorum * 


Theſe are certainly very barbarous and 
etuel cuſtoms, but that which the Brab- 
mans do in ſome other places of the Indies 
is yet more ſo; For inſtead of burning 
thoſe women that will die upon the death of 
their huſbahds, they bury them to the 
ground alive up to the very throat, and 
then two of three of them fall at once upon 
them, and wiing their neck wund, and fo 
choak them, covering them quickly with 
ſome earth, and then marchirig over their 
heads, But let us paſs to ſorne other eu- 
ſtoms of thoſe countries, 

Moſt of the Gentiles burn their dead; but 
ſome there are, that do no more than wich 
fome ſtfaw broil them on à river's ſide, 
eaſting them thereupon from the heighth 


of a ſteep bank into the waters, which I upon 


have often ſcen upon the river Cunges. 

Some of pr gage FT ate, Who, 
when th reelve a ſick perſon near 
death, —4 — to the fide of a river, 
(at which burbarous action I have been once 
preſent) and then firft put his feet into the 
water, and afterwards let him ſlide down 
as to his throat, and then, when they think 
he is now eupiting, they fink him quite 
under water, and there leave, bim, after 
they have made 4 great clamour, and clap+ 
ping with their hands: And this, 7 
rhey, to the end: that the foo} leaving the 
bexdy may be waſh'd. from all the impu» 
rieles ſhe may have contractud in the body, 
And this is not only a reaſon given by the 
vulgar for F have ſpoken with the moſt 
tearned of them, who delivered the ſame 


and they eculd not let 


our ſtreets 3 and how the women 
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ſt thoſe 


with great ſeriouſneſs. But let us go on to 
other cxtravagancies. nfl; . 
Amongſt that vaſt number and great 
variety of Fatires, Derviches, or religious 
Feathers of the Indies, there is abundancy 
of them that have convents, in which there 
are ſuperiors, and wherein they make ever · 
tain yows of chaſtity, povyertyz- and obe- 
dience, leading ſo odd a life; that I doubt 
whether you can give eredit to it; Theſe 
are commonly called Jaguis, as if you 
ſhould ſay, united is God, You ſhall ſee 
many of them ſit ſtark naked, or lie days 
and nights upon aſhes, and, commonly 
enough, under ſome of thoſe large trees 
that are on the ſides of the Talali or 1 
or elſe in thoſe galleries that are about their 
Deuras ot idoſ-temples. Some of them 
have their hair hanging down te the mid - 
dle of their legs; and that wreathed into 
ſeveral parcels, as the large main of out 
barbes, or rather, as the hair of thoſe that 
have the ſickneſs of Poland, called the 
Plica. Of theſe I have ſeen ſome in di- 
yers Pd: ol 8 one arm, and ſome= 
times lifted up ually ahove 

their heads, and that N. = 4 end © 
their fingers wreathed nails, that were longer 
by meaſlfe, than half my little finger, 


* 


* 


Their arms were ſmall and lean, as of her- 
tical perſbns, becauſe 


1 
at forte ute, 
| m down to take 
any thing with them, either meat or drink; 
becauſe the nerves: were retired, and the 
joints were filled and dried up; wherefore 
alſo they have young novices, that ſerve 
hem as holy men with very great reſpect. 
1 is nd Magera in hell ſb terrible ts 
on, as thoſe men are, all naked, with 

their black ſxin, long hair, dried arms, and 
in oy poſture mentioned, and with crooked 
nails. 151 

I have often met in the field, eſpecially 
the lands of the Rqjas, whole ſqua- 
drons of theſe Faquires, altogether naked, 
dreadful to behold; Some held their arms 
lifted up in the poſture mentioned z others 
had their terrible hair hanging about them, 
or elſe they had wreathed them about their 


tient nouriſhment in 


% 


head z ſome had a kind of Herewles's club 


in their hand; others had dry and ſtiff 
tyger-ſkins over their ſhoulders, I faw 
them paſs thus quite. fiaked, without any 
thame, through the midſt of a great bo- 
tough. I admired how men, women, and 
children could look upon them ſo indiffe- 
rently, without being moved no more than 
if we ſhould ſee' pals ſome Eremite thro 


b 
them alms with much devotion, taking 
them for very holy men, much wiſer ar 

better tham others. | 
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1 have ſeen, for a Joo white 


went th r k naked along 81e ſtreets, an 
who at 1. 8 th would rather Tyffer his neck 
to be cut off, than to put on any cloaths, 
wh i proces or men ces ſoever Aureng- 
Zebe mig it ſend to hi 
I have ſeen mari 17 5 
devo went 158 f 
altoge th x "naked, but charged with  Iron-, 
put about .t ie 
legs of elephants Others, who, out 
e yow, Rood, for ſeven or hs 
lays right 4 0 their Fg which, there- 
upon, elles their thighs, with- 
but. | ng 11 138 or 18558 re- 
58 ni em dieses BG iſe than by lean- 
Rees ſome hours of the 1 night upon a FEA 
nd 1 1 who ſtodd for whole hours 
ids of rip ad: A the 
4 dänn. 115 55 ect upward nd 
of many other ſorts of poſtures ſo Me 
= and fo diffeu t, that we hou. no 
rage able to imitate them; and all 


ms, 4 5 the account. of religion, of 
1 je yet thert appears not the leaf Tha- 


them, who « out of 


fl, it. 
wt ths ſo extraordihar) ln s did (to 
u ieee de carat oy Grpres me 1. 
ty 95 new not ae to lay or think 
1 it. metimes I looked upon them ay 
a remainder, or father as. 1 authots 
that ancient and infamous ſect of the “ 
luck, but only that 4 nothing 5 
chein, dat brutality . and ignoranee, an 
at they ſeemed is me 4 kind of trees, 
newhat moving From one Jlace to ano+ 
ther, rather ay If tional animal 8. Ano- 
ther amen en er them as men alto- 
8 5 enthuſiaſt oh ugh as 1 poly 
could not 5 27 Radon (Ive 
piety in all th ey d. Sometimes! of 8 


that oy; laz! g 2 . ' and Independent 15 
My ve Tomething attractive 


in it. 
nity, which creef 355 every N . 
which is ſhop ou e patched 
mantle of Diogenes, as unt er 7 6 comely 
rment if Plate, there might Wh, that 
pring, Which m ht Tet a goih man 
S and Bi relle i Nane u 
e miſerable. and auſtere life they fea, 
122 not what judgment to make of 


Tis true, that many fay, that the do 
not exerciſe theſe ſtrange au * hey in 
the hopes they entertdin of becoming Rajas 
in their renaſeence, or of returning again 
in a more happy life. But, as 1 have of- 

told them to their faces, how is'c pol- 
e for any man to reſolve pon ſuch a mi- 
erable life from the hope o F another, that is 
to be no longer, and hath alſo, in the up- 


ſhot, but very little happineſs in it, though 


an entire contempt an 


1 8 imagined that the va. 


one ſhould' Woes a | Rela, "ny. even a 
mous one Rs Debli, called A IHE * 72 


ſeingus or a Feſſtmſeingae, which are the 
two moſt We Rajas of the Indies ? 
There mu needs, ſaid I, he. 1 9 0 0 
elſe under l Which you haye no mind 
diſcover to is, or you muſt be atrant Fools. 
Among thoſe, I have been ſpeaking of, 
there Are fuch that a 15 believ 5 to be true 
faints, Muminated and 12 Janguis, en- 
rely united to God, Theſe arc people that 
ltogether abandoned the world, and 
4 Fas red, themſclves into fome vety re- 


mote cot per © of garden, like Er WH witti- 
out ever tes g to town. rry 
them ahy bat, the) receite ir Vir 


do not, 0 elieved that they can live with- 


out it, and fubſiſt by. the ole favour of 
God i ee etual faſti ſting,. p 5 and pro. 
e med flo tions! oe the f Fl 1717 
yet ſo Kea | ito thele e rape Rb hey 
many ours to etl 1 ih being in- 
Rade and CVE oa in that 1 as 
me, give out, God Nen like a very 
right and_ineffable lig ht, with an unex- 
preftble 3 Joy and ſatisfaction, attended with 
nd ig of the 

world: For thus much one of them that 
preterided he could enter into this ra ture 
when be. plealed; and had been often in it, 
told ine ah, others that are_about them, 
affirm the king with, ſo much 50 % 


that the es m to belles in carneſt, as 


there v W. e e ben ure in it. God alc 110 
knows Udelder ere be any truth in it. 
and whether 1 in this ſolitude and faſting the 
imagination debilitated, may got Julfer it- 
ſelf to be carried away into theſe illuſions: 
Or whether they be not of That kind of 
natural 7 070 into Which Cardan ſaid 
he fell when he liſted z AN 4 ni the rather, 
becauſe I ſee, there is u ſed Tome art in 
what they do, foraſmuch as they preſcribe 
to themſelves certain rules, by little and 
59 to bind pp their — 55 For (ey 
, for example; that Set they have faſt- 
many ays, uſing not 1157 but bread 
* water, tis requilite firſt to keep them⸗- 
ſelves alone tired from all a ny, di- 

recting the eyes ſteadily towards heaven 


for a while, when gently calting them 


* again, and then fixing them both 
o as to look at one and the ſame time 
upon the tip of their noſe equally, and as 
much on one (ide as the other (which is 
troubleſome enough) and mani firm 
and intent in that, poſture, until ſuch a 
140 o come. Whatever the matter be 
know that. theſe raptures, 'and theſ 
e falling into Sin make the great 


myſtery of te Cabala of the Jags, 


the Sou s db allo, I call it Myftery, Tr ; 


cauſe they keep it very ſecret amongſt 
them oy 1 1 had 1 been for this 
Pendet or Indian doctor, w whom Danech- 


mend-kay 


1 
j 
7 
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mend-kan gave a 'peblion,” and who aut 


hide nothing from him ; ad If alſo Be. 


nechmend-kan had not known the myſteries 
of the Cabala of the Soufys, I ſhould not 
have diſcovered ſo much of it. I know 
beſides, that as for the extremity of po- 
verty, of faſtings, and auſterities, that 
alſo can do much to it. We muſt not 
think (or I am much deceived) that any 
of our religious friars or Eremſtes go in 
this point beyond thoſe men, nor general- 
ly beyond all the Afatic monks; witneſs 
the life and, faſtings of the Armenians, 
Cophthes, Greeks, Neſtorians, Tacobites and 
Maronites, We muſt rather; avow, th: 
we are but novices, when compared with 
thoſe religious men : But then we muſt alſo 
acknowledge, according to what' I have 
experimented, in reſpect of thoſe of the 
Indies, that they can much more eaſily 
bear hunger than we can in our colder 
climates, . 

There are others very differing from 
thoſe, but very ſtrange men likewiſe ; they 
are almoſt perpetually travelling up and 
down, they deride all, take care of no- 
thing, men that brag of ſecrets, and who, 
as ths people ſay, know no leſs than to 
make gold, and fo admirably to prepare 
Mercury, that a grain or two of it taken 
every morning reſtoreth the body to per- 
fect health, and ſo ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
that it feeds greedily and digeſts with caſe, 
This is not all: When two of theſe Jan- 

vis, that are eminent, do meet, and you 
ſtir them up in the point and power of 
their knowledge of agu, you ſhall 
ſee them do ſuch tricks out of ſpight to 
one another, that I know not whether 


J 


Simon Magus could have out-done them. 


For they divine what one thinketh, make 
the branch of a tree bloſſom and bear fruit 
in leſs than an hour, hatch eggs in their 
boſom in leſs than half a quarter of an hour, 
and bring forth ſuch birds as you demand, 
which they make fly about the chamber, 

and many other ſuc prodigies. I mean, 
if what is ſaid of them be true; for I 
remember, that one day my Arab ſent for 
one of theſe famous diviners, and when 
he was, come, agreed with him to give him 
the next day 300 rupies, which is about a 
150 crowns, if he ſhould tell him, as he 
ſald he would, his preſent thought, which 
he was to write be 
As alſo, that I myſelf made a bargain with 
the ſame, to give him 25 rupies, if he 
ſhould divine mine; but the prophet failed 
us; as alſo did at another time one of thoſe 


r producers of birds, to whom! 


ad alſo promiſed 20 rupies. I am ſtill to 
be underitood, if it be true what is ſaid of 
them. For, as for me, I am with all my 
curioſity none of thoſe happy men, that 


ore him upon a paper: 


are preſent at, and ſee thoſe great feats 1 


2 
bin 
conſidering and ſeeing, 0 

ome 
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trick of leger-demain: And I am ſome. 
imes even ſo unha 26 or, if you will, 
10 fortunate, as to in out the cheat, as 
I. did him, that made a cu 
ver who 
from my Aga | T6 

© Laſtly, there are ſome in many places, 
that are quite of another way than all thoſe 
I have diſcourſed of. Their life and their 
devotion is more meek and more poliſh'd ; 


run, to diſco- 
it was, that had ſtolen money 


\ 


„ — 


they go over the ſtreets bare- foot and bare- 


headed, girt about with a ſcarf hanging 
down to their knees, and having a white 
ſheer which paſſeth under their right arm, 
and comes out over their left ſhoulder like 
a cloak, without other cloaths under it. 
They are always very clean and neat in all 
things, and commonly go two and two to- 
hn with great modeſty, holding in their 

and a ſmall earthen trevet, with two han- 
dles, very neat. They do not go goſſiping 
from ſhop to ſhop, as many of the other 
Fakires do. They go freely every where 
into the houſes of the Gentiles, where they 
are welcome, and much made of, they 
being eſteemed a blefling to the. houſe! 
They are by no means to be accuſed of any 
thing ; though ic be well enough known, 


what in ſuch viſits among the women paſ- 


ſeth: But tis the cuſtom, they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of being ſaints for all that, and any 
houſe thinks itſelf honoured with their viſit. 
But it is not only there ſo; many other 
places there be in the world, where things 
are not ſo ſtriftly looked to. But that 
which I find moſt ridiculous in thoſe peo- 
ple is, that they are impertinent enough 
to compare themfelves with our religious 
men they meet with in the Indies. I have 
often taken pleaſure to catch them, ufing 
much ceremony with them, aud giving 
them great reſpect; but I ſoon heard them 
ſay to one another : This Franguis knows 
who we are, he hath been a great while 
in the Indies, he knows that we are the 
Paarys of the Indians. A fine comparifon, 
ſaid I within myſelf, made by an imper- 


tinent and idolatrous rabble of men! 


But we ſtay too long upon theſe heathen 
beggars: Let us go on to their books 
of law and ſciences; Bu may afterwards 
judge, whether moſt of what 1 am going 
to ſay of it may be put, as I think it may, 
in the number of extravagancies, 
Do not wonder, if, though I know not 
the Hanſcrit, the language of the learned 
(of which ſomewhat may be ſaid hereafter, 
and which is perhaps the ſame with that 
of the old Brahmans) do notwithſtandin 
5 tel 
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tell you many things taken out of books 
written in that tongue. For you muſt 
know, that my Agah .Danechmend-kan, 
partly upon my ſollicitation, partly out of 
his own curioſity, took into his ſervice one 
of the famouſeſt Perdets that was in all the 
Indies, and that formerly had had a penſion 
of Dara, the eldeſt ſon of king Chab-· Jehan; 
and that this Pendet, beſides that he drew 
to our houſe all the moſt learned Pendets, 
was for three years conſtantly of my con- 
verſation. When I was weary of explain- 
ing to my Agab thoſe late diſcoveries of 
Harvey and Pecquet in anatomy, and of 
diſcourſing with him of the A of 
Gaſſendi and Deſ-cartes, which I tranſlated 
to him into Per/ian (for that was my chief 
employment for five or fix years) that Pen- 
det was our refuge, and then he was oblig'd 
to diſcourſe, and to relate unto us his ſto- 
ries, which he delivered ſeriouſly, and 
without ever ſmiling. *Tis true, that at 
laſt we were ſo much diſguſted with his 
tales and uncooth reaſonings, that we ſcarce 
had patience left to hear them, 

They ſay then, that God, whom they 
call Achar, that is to ſay, immoveable or 
immutable, hath ſent them four Books, 


which they call Beths, a word ſignifying 


Science, becauſe they pretend that in theſe 
books all Sciences are comprehended. The 
firſt of theſe books is called Athen-babed, 
the ſecond Zager- bed, the third | Rek-bed, 
the fourth . Sama-bed. -Conform to the 
doctrine of theſe books, this people ought 
to be diſtinguiſh'd, as really they are, into 
four tribes: The firſt is of Brabmans, men 
of the law ; the ſecond of Quetterys, men 
of arms; the third, men of Beſcue, or Tra- 
fick, commonly called Banians; and the 
fourth, men of Scydra, that is, handy- 
crafts-men and labourers, And theſe are 
ſo diſcriminated, that thoſe of one tribe 
cannot marry into another; that is, a Brab- 
man cannot marry with a woman Quet- 
tery, and ſo of the reſt. W MF 
They all agree in one doctrine, which 
is that of Pyibagoras concerning the Me. 
tempſycbaſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
in this, that they muſt not kill or eat of 
any animal. However, there are ſome of 
the ſecond tribe that may eat of them, 
provided it be neither Cows nor Peacock's- 


fleſh, they all having a great veneration 


for theſe two creatures, eſpecially the Cow, 
becauſe they fancy I know not what river 
lying between this life and that to come, 
which, they are to paſs by holding them- 
ſelves faſt on a cow's- tail. Poſſibly their 


ancient legiſlators had ſeen thoſe ſhepherds 


of Egypt croſſing the Nile, by holding with 

their left-hand the tail of an ox, and in their 

righthand a ſtick to guide him with; or 

7 boy have imprinted. in them this 
ol. II. 


reſpect for cows, becauſe they draw from 
them milk and butter, which is a great 
part of their ſubſiſtance; and becauſe alſo 
they are ſo ſcrviceable for the plough, and 
conſequently for the life of man; and that 


the rather, becauſe it is not fo in the Indies 


as in our parts, for maintaining ſo great a 
number of cattle as we do: it but half as 
many of them ſhould be killed in the In- 
dies, as there are in England or France, the 
country would quickly be deſtitute of them, 
and the land remain untilled. The hear 
is there ſo violent for eight months of the 
year, that all is dry, and oxen and cows 
are often ſtarved, or die of eating traſh in 
the fields like hogs. And *tis upon the 
account of the ſcarcity of 'cattle, that in 
the time of Jeban-Guyre the Brabmans ob- 
tain'd an edict, that no cattle ſhould be 
killed for a certain number of years, and 
that of late they preſented a petition to 
Aurenge. Zebe, and offered him a conſide- 
rable ſum, if he would make the like pro- 


hibition, They remonſtrated, that for fifty 


or ſixty years paſt, much land had re- 


mained unploughed, becauſe the oxen and 


cows were become too ſcarce and too dear. 
It may be alſo, that theſe law givers con- 
ſidered, that cows and ox-fleſh-in the In- 
dies is not very ſavoury nor wholſume, un- 
leſs it be for a little time in winter, during 
the cooler ſeaſon : Or laſtly, that they 
would take the people off from mutual 
cruelty, (to Which they were too much in- 
clined) by obliging them, as by a maxim 
of religion, to exerciſe humanity to the 
very beaſts, and by making them believe, 
that killing or eating an anjmal, it might 
happen that they did kill or eat one of their 
grandſires; which would be an horrid 
crime. in an lin WT 
According to the doctrine of theſe Beths, 
they are obliged to ſay their prayers at 
leaſt thrice every day, in the morning, at 
noon, and at night, with theit face turned 
to the caſt; They are alſo bound to waſh 
their whole body thrice, or at leaſt before 
they eat; and they believe, that tis more 
meritorious to waſh themſelves in running 
water than in any other. And it may be, 
that the legiſlators in this point alſo have 
had a reſpect to What is proper and con- 
venient for this country, where nothing is 
more deſirable than waſhing and bathing. 
And they find it troubleſome enough to 
obſerve this law, when they are in cold 
countries: Ic have ſeen ſome of them that 


were like to die, becauſe they would there 


alſo obſerve their law of waſhing their 
body by plunging themſelves into rivers 
or ponds, when they found any near; or 
by throwing whole buckets of water over 
their heads, when they were remote from 


them, When I told them, upon occaſion, 


3 that 
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that in cold countries it would not be poſ- 
ſible to obſerve that law of theirs in win- 
ter (which was a ſign of its being a meer 
human invention) they gave this pleaſant 
anſwer : That they pretended not their law 


was univerſal z that God had only made it 


for them, and it was therefore that they 
could not receive a ſtranger into their reli- 


gion; that they thought not our religion 


was therefore falſe, but that perhaps it 
was good for us, and that God might have 
appointed ſeveral differing ways to go to 
heaven; but they will not hear that our 
religion ſhould be the general religion for 
the whole earth; and theirs a fable and 

re device. | | 

Theſe ſame books do teach them, that 
God having, determined to create the world, 
would not cxecute it immediately, but made 
firſt three perfect beings : the firſt was 
Brahma, which ſignifieth penetrating into 
all things; the ſecond Be/chen, that is, 


_ exiſting in all things; and the third Me- 
habden, that is, great lord. That by the 


means of Brahma he created the world, 
by the means of Beſchen he preſerveth it, 
and by the means of Mebabden he will 
deſtroy it. That it is Brahma, who by 


the command of God did publiſh the four 


Beths, and that therefore he is in ſome of 
their churches repreſented with four heads. 

As to thoſe three Beings, I have ſeen 
ſome European miſſionaries that were of 
opinion, that theſe Gentiles had ſome idea 
of the myſtery of the Trinity; and ſaid, it 
was expreſly contained in their books, that 
there are three perſons, and one only God, 
For my part, I have made the Pendets ſuf- 
ficiently diſcourſe upon this point ; but 
they declare themſelves ſo poorly, that I 
could not clearly underſtand their ſenſe. 
I have even heard ſome of them, who ſaid, 
that theſe are three creatures very perfect, 
which they called Deias, yet without ex- 
plaining well what they underſtood by this 
word Deitas; as our ancient idolaters never 
explained what they meant by theſe words 
Genius and Numina, which is (I think) the 
ſame with Deilla among the Indians. *Tis 
true, that I have ſpoken with others of 
the moſt knowing amongſt them, who 
ſaid, that theſe three Beings were indeed 
nothing but one and the ſame God, con- 
ſidered three manner of ways, viz. as he 
is the producer, conſervator, and deſtroyer 
of things z but they ſaid nothing of three 


diſtinct perſons in one only Deity. 


Moreover, I have ſeen the reverend fa- 
ther Roa, a German Feſuit and miſſionary 
at Ara, who being well verſed in their 
Hanſcrit, maintained that their books did 
not only import, there was one God in 
three perſons, but that even the ſecond 
perſon of their trinity was incarnated nine 


times, And that I may not be thought to 
aſcribe to myſelf the writings of others, I 
ſhall relate unto you word for word, what 
a certain Carmelite of Chiras hath lighted 
upon, which he related when the above- 
mentioned father Roa paſſed that way to 
come back to Rome, The Gentiles (ſaith 
he) do hold, that the ſecond of 
the Trinity was incarnated nine times, and 
that becauſe of divers neceſſities of the 
world, for whom he hath delivered it: 
But the eighth incarnation is the moſt no- 
table ; for they hold, that the world be- 
ing enſlaved under the power of giants, it 
was redeemed by the ſecond perſon, incar- 
nated and born of a virgin at midnight, 
the angels ſinging in the air, and the hea- 
vens powering down a ſhower of flowers 
all that night, This ſavours much of 
chriſtianity : But then there follows a fa- 
ble again, which is, that this God incar- 
nate killed firſt of all a giant that flew in 
the air, and, was ſo big as to obſcure the 
fun, and by his fall to make the earth to 
ſhake, and that by his great weight he ſunk 
as deep as hell; that this God incarnate 
being wounded in the (ide, in the firſt con- 
Ai&t with this giant, fell, but by his fall 
put his enemies to flight ; that after he had 
raiſed himſelf again, and redeemed the 
world, he aſcended into heaven; and that 
by reaſon of his wound, he is commonl 

called the Wounded in his Side. In the tent 

incarnation, which ſhall then be, when ac- 


cording to our ſupputation antichriſt ſhall 


come, the world ſhall be delivered from 
the ſlavery of the Mahometans But this is 
only a vulgar tradition, which is not found 
in their books, FER 
They ſay alſo, that the third perſon of 
the Trinity hath manifeſted himlelf to the 
world; concerning which they relate, that 
the daughter of a certain king, being fit 
to be married, and aſked by her father, 
whom ſhe would marry, anſwered, that 


ſhe would not be united but to a divine 


perſon ; and that at the ſame time, the 
third perſon of the Trinity appeared to 
the king in the form of fire ; that that king 
forthwith gave notice of it to his daughter, 
who preſently conſented to the marriage : 
That this perſon of the Trinity, though al- 
gone in a fiery appearance, was called 
before the king's council, and ſeeing that 
the counſellors oppoſed this marriage, took 
hold of their beards and burned them, to- 
gether with the whole royal palace, and 
then married the daughter. Ridiculous ! 
They add, that the firſt incarnation of 
the ſecond perſon, was in the nature of a 
lion; the ſecond, in that of a ſwine; the 
third, in that of a tortoiſe z the fourth, in 
that of a ſerpent ; the fifth, in that of Brab- 
ma ſhe- warf, only a foot and a half high; 
| 2 he 
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the ſixth, in that of a monſter, a man- lion; 
the ſeventh, in that of a dragon; the 


eighth, as hath been ſaid already; the ninth, 


in an ape; the tenth, in that of a great ca- 


valier. 
Concerning this I ſhall acquaint you, 


that 1 doubt not but that the reverend fa- 


ther Roa, hath taken all he ſaith of this 


matter out of the books of the Gentiles, 


and that is the main ground of their my- 
thology. I had written many things of it 
at large in my papers, and had alſo taken 
the figures of their gods or idols, which I 
had ſeen in their temples, having alſo got 
of them the characters of their language 
Hanſcrit; but finding at my return all thoſe 
things, or at leaſt the beſt part of it, print- 
ed in the China Illuſtrata of father Kircher, 
who had obtained it at Rome from the ſame 
father Roa; I ſhall content myſelf to have 
named the book to you. *Tis true, that 
the word Incarnation, which the reverend 
father uſeth, was new to me, having never 
ſeen it ſo expreſly uſed ; I had only heard 
ſome Pendets thus explaining the thing, viz. 
that God had formerly appeared in thoſe 
figures, when he did all thoſe wonders they 
| — Others explained it to me after 
this manner, to wit, that it was the ſouls 
of certain great men, ſuch as we call he- 
roes, that had paſſed into theſe bodies, and 
that theſe heroes were thus become De#tas, 
or, to ſpeak in the phraſe of our idolaters, 
ſome powerful and conſiderable divinities, 
Numen's, Genios, Demons, Spirits; for 1 
ſee not that this word Deita can ſignif 
any other thing: But this ſecond explicati- 
on of the Pendets, cometh in effect to the 
firſt, for as much as moſt of them believe, 
that our ſouls are portions of God. 

Others there were that gave me a much 
ſublimer explication, ſaying, that all thoſe 


incarnations or  apparitions, which their 


books ſpeak of, are not to be underſtood 
according to the letter, but myſtically, for- 
aſmuch as thereby are explained the ſeve- 
ral atrributes of God. Some there were, 
and thoſe of the moſt learned, acknow- 
ledging to me candidly, that there was 
nothing more fabulous than thoſe in- 


carnations, and that they were only the 


inventions of legiſlators, to retain people 
in ſome religion: And though this were 


ſo, if there were nothing elſe but this, 


(which is common to them all) that our 
ſouls were portions of the Deity, it were 
to be exploded in ſound philoſophy, with- 
out making any myſteries in religion of it, 
ſeeing that in reſpect of our ſouls we ſhould 
be God, and that in effect it ſhould be 
ourſelves that had impoſed upon us a re- 
ligious worſhip, metempſychoſes, paradice 
and hell, which would be ridiculous. 


.- 


I ſhall here add a few words, to declare 
that I am not leſs obliged to Monſieur 
Henry Lor, and to Monſieur Abraham Roger, 
then to the reverend fathers Kircher and 
Roa. I had compiled an hundred things 
relating to the Gentiles, which I found in 
the books of thoſe gentlemen, and which 
would have been great trouble to me to 
range them as they have done. I ſhall 
therefore content myſelf to ſay ſomething 
in general to you of their ſtudies and ſci- 
ences, not indeed in that good order which 
poſſibly you might expect, but juſt as I 
have learnt it, and as 'tis probably found 
in their books; I mean by fragments, and 
without coherence. | | 

The town of Benares, which is ſeated 
upon the Ganges in a very fine and rich 
country and place, is the general ſchool, 
and as twere the Athens of the gentry of 
the Indies, where the Brachmans and the 
Religious (thoſe that addict themſelves to 
ſtudy) come together. They have no col- 
leges nor claſſes ordered as with us: Me- 
thinks, *tis more after the way of the 
ſchool of the antients; the maſter being 
diſperſed over the town in their houſes, 
and eſpecially in the gardens of the ſuburbs, 
where the great merchants do ſuffer them. 
Of theſe maſters ſome have four diſciples; 
others, ſix or ſeven; and the: moſt fa- 
mous, twelve or fifteen at moſt, who ſpend 


ten or a dozen years with them. All this 


ſtudy goeth on very cooly, becauſe moſt 
Indians are of a ſlow. and lazy humour, 
to which the heat and diet of the country 
contributes much; and becauſe they are not 
animated to induſtry as we, by that great 
emulation, and by the great hopes we 


have of coming thereby to great prefer- 


ment. They ſtudy leiſurely, and without 
much tormenting themſelves, eating their 
Kicbery or mixture of legums, which the 
rich merchants cauſe to be dreſſed for 
them. 5 T6 ; | 

Their firſt ſtudy is of the Hanſerit, 
which is a language altogether different 
from the common Indian, and not known 


but by the Pendets. And this is that tongue, 


of which father Kircher hath publiſh'd the 
alphabet received from father Roa, It is 
called Hanſcrit, that is, a pure language; 
and becauſe they believe this to be the 
tongue, in which God, by the means of 
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Brahma, gave them the four Beths, which 


they eſteem ſacred books 3 they call it an 
holy and divine language. They pretend 
alſo, that it is as ancient as Brahma, whoſe 
age they do not - reckon but by Lecgues, 


or hundred thouſands of years. But I would 


gladly have a warrant for ſuch an anti- 
quity. However, it cannot be denied that 
tis very old, in regard that the books of 
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their religion, which certainly is very an- 
cient, are written in this tongue: And be- 
ſides that, it hath its authors in philoſophy 
and phy ſick in verſes, and ſome other 


ems, and many other books, of which 
have ſeen a great hall quite full in Be- 


nares, | 
After they have learned the Hanſcrit, 


(which is very difficult to them, becauſe 


they have no grammar worth any thing) 
they commonly apply themſelves to read 
the Purane, which is as *twere the inter- 
pretation and ſum of the Beths, which are 
very large, at leaſt if thoſe be they which 
were ſhewed me at Benares: And beſides, 
they are ſo very rare, that my Agab could 
never find them to be ſold, what induſtry 
ſoever he uſed in it. And they keep them 
very ſecret, for fear leſt. the  Mahometans 
ſhould lay their hands on them and burn 
them, as they have already done ſeveral 
times, | 
Aftet the Purane, ſome fall upon phi- 
loſophy, wherein certainly they go not far. 
I have already intimated, that they are of 
a ſlow and lazy temper, and are not excited 
by the m__ to obtain ſome good place 
by their ſtudy. W 

Among their philoſophers there have 
principally been ſix very famous, who 
make ſo many different ſects, which cauſ- 
eth alſo a difference and emulation among 
the Pendets or doctors: For they know, 
that ſuch a one is of this ſect, another of 
another; and every one of them pretends 
his doctrine to be better than that of others, 
and more conform to the Beths, There is 


indeed another, a ſeventh ſect, which is 


called Bautt, whence do proceed twelve 
other different ſets; but this is not fo 
common as the others, the votaries of it 
being hated and deſpiſed, as a company of 
irreligious and. atheiſtical people, nor do 
they(live like the reſt. 

All theſe books ſpeak of the firſt prin- 
ciples of things, but very differently. Some 


ſay, that all is compoſed of little bodies 


that are indiviſible, not by reaſon of their 
ſolidity, hardneſs and reſiſtance, but ſmal- 
neſs ; adding divers things which approach 
to the opinions of Democritus and Epicurus, 
bur with ſo much confuſion.that one knows 
not where to faſten, all ſeeming like a rope 


of ſand ; which on may be as much, or 


more the fault of the Pæendets, which ſeem 
to me very ignorant, than of the au- 
thor s. Wy | 

Others ſay, that all is made up of mat- 
ter and form; but not one of them ex- 


plains himſelf clearly about the matter, and 


eſs about the form. Yet ſo much J have 
found, that they underſtand them not. at 


all, as they. are wont to be explained in 
our ſchools, by educing the form out of 


the ae of the matter; for they always 
alledge examples of things artificial, and 
among them that of a veſſel of ſoft clay, 
which a potter turns and ſhapes divers 
ways. ä | oats 
Others hold, that all is compoſed of four 
elements and a nothing; but they do not 
all explain themſelves concerning mixtion 
and tranſmutation. And as ſor their no- 
thing, which comes near to our privation, 
they admit I know not how many forts of 
them, which (I believe) they underſtand 
not at all, nor are able to make out to 
others. 1199 fg 

There are alſo ſome, that maintain light 
and darkneſs to be the firſt principles, and 
ſay a thouſand impertinent and confuſed 
things upon it, making long-winded diſ- 
courſes, which ſavour nothing at all of phi- 
loſophy, but are like the talk of the vul- 
gar. | 
Others there are that admit privation 
for the principle, or rather privations, which 


they diſtinguiſi from nothing, and ot 


which they make long enumerations, ſo 
uſcleſs and little philoſophical, that I can 
ſcarce imagine them to be in their books, 
or that their authors could have entertain'd 
themſelves with ſuch uncooth things. 
Laſtly, ſome of them do pretend that 
all is compoſed of accidents ; of which alſo 
they. make odd, long, and tedious enume- 
rations, and ſuch as ſavour only ſome pet- 
tifogger, that can amuſe the common 
people. „ e W 2 / 
Touching theſe principles in general, 
they all agree that they are eternal; our 
production out of nothing not having come 
(it ſeems) into their thoughts, as it hath 
neither to many others of the ancient phi- 
loſophers: Yet they ſay, that there is one 
q them that hath couched. ſomething 

r 45 annit; 5 
As to phylick, they have many little 
books, that are rather collections of receipts 
than any thing elſe; the moſt ancient and 
chief whereof is in verſe, | I ſhall, here tell 
you, that their practice is ſufficiently; dif- 
terent from ours, and that they ground 
themſelves upon theſe principles; That 
one who is ſick of a fevet, needs no; great 
nouriſhment: That the main remedy of 
ſickneſſes, is abſtinence: That nothing is 
worſe for a ſick body than fleſh-broth, nor 
which corrupts ſooner in the ſtomach of 
a feveriſh patient: That no blood is to be 
let but in great and evident neceſſity, as 
when you apprehend ſome tranſlation into 
the brain, or find ſome conſiderable part, 
as the cheſt, liver, kidneys, enflamed. 
Whether this practice be hetter than 
ours, I leave to phyſicians to decide; but 
I ſee 'tis ſucceſsful among them. The 
ſame practice is not peculiar to 1 phy- 
2 ſicians 
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ſicians of the Gentiles, but the Mogolian and 
Mahometan doors, that follow Avicen and 
Averroes, do alſo very ſtrictly obſerve it, 
eſpecially, as to meat-broths. Tis true 
that the Mogols are ſomewhat more prodi- 
gal of their blood than the Gentiles ;, for in 
thoſe ſickneſſes wherein they fear thoſe ac- 
cidents lately ſpecified, they commonly let 
blood once or twice; but theſe are none of 
thoſe petty veneſections of the new inven- 
tion of Goa and Paris, but they are of thoſe 
plentiful ones uſed by the ancients, of 18, 
or. 20 ounces of blood, which often come 
to a ſwooning, and frequently choak the 


diſeaſe in the very beginning, as Galen faith, 


and as I have often experienced. 
Concerning Anatomy, I may ſafely ſay, 
that the Gentiles underſtand nothing at all 
of it, and they can ſpeak nothing as to 
that ſubject but what is impertinent. Nor 
is it a wonder they are ſo ignorant in it, 
ſince they never open any body of man or 
beaſt : they do ſo much abhor it, that 
when I open'd ſome living kids and ſheep 
before my Agab, to make him underſtand 


the circulation of the blood, and to ſhew 


him the Pecquetian veſſels, thro' which 
the chyle at laſt comes into one of the ven- 
tricles of the heart, they trembled for fear, 


and ran away, Yet notwithſtanding they 


affirm, that there are five thouſand veins in 
man, neither more nor leſs, as if they had 
well counted them all, eo oa 
Touching Afronomy, they have their ta- 
bles, according to which they foreſee. the 
Eclipſes ,, and tho' they do it not with that 
exactneſs as our European aſtronomers, yet 
they come pretty near, Mean time they 
diſcourſe of the eclipſe of the moon, as they 
do upon that of the ſun, believing, that it 
is the Rab, that black villain, and mil- 
chie vous Deuta, who at that time ſeizeth on 
the moon and blackens her. They hold 
alſo, that the moon is an hundred thouſand 
 keſſes, that is, above fifty thouſand leagues 
above the ſun: bat ſhe is lucid of herſelf; 
and that it is ſhe, from whom we receive a 
certain vital water, which gathereth and 
diſpoſeth itſelf in the brain, deſcending 
thence as from a ſource into all the mem- 
bers for their functions. Beſides this, they 
are of opinion, that the ſun and moon, and 
generally all ſtars are Dewtasz that tis 
night when the ſun is behind the Someire, 
that imaginary mountain, which they place 
in the midſt of the earth, and make I know 
not how many thouſand leagues high, and 


to which they give the ſhape of an inverted 


_ ſugar-loaf ; ſo that it is not day with them, 
but when the ſun gets out from behind 
this mountain. | 
In Geography they have ſped no better. 
They believe the earth to be flat and trian- 
gular, and that it hath ſeven ſtories, all 
Vor. II. 2 


differing in beauty, 1 and inhabi- 
tants; each of which is encompaſſed, they 


ſay, by its ſea; that of theſe ſeas one is 


milk, another of ſugar, the third of butter, 


the fourth of wine, and ſo forth: ſo that 


after one earth there comes a ſea, and after 


a ſea an earth, and ſo on unto ſeven, be- 


ginning from Sameire, which is in the midit 
of the ſtories: That the firſt ſtory, which 
is at the foot of Someire, hath Deutas for 
its inhabitants, which are very perfect; 
that the ſecond contains likewiſe Deutas, 
but leſs perfect; and ſo the reſt, till leſ- 
ſening the perfection unto the ſeventh, 
which they ſay is ours, that is, of men far 
leſs perfect than all the Deutlas; and laſtly, 
that this whole maſs is ſuſtained upon the 
heads of divers elephants, which when they 
ſtir, cauſe an earthquake. 85 


All theſe ſtrange impercinences, which I 


have. had the patience 4 relate, have often 
made me think, that 

mous ſciences of the antient Brabmans of 
the Indies, very many have been deceived 
in the great opinion they entertained of 
them. For my part, I can hardly be- 
believe it, but that I find the Religion of 
the Indians to be from immemorial times; 
that it is written in the language of Han- 
fſerit, which cannot be but very ancient, 
ſince its beginning is unknown, and 'tis a 
dead language, not underſtood but by the 
learned; that all their books are only writ- 
ten in that tongue : All which are as many 


marks of a very great antiquity, Let us 
now add a few words about the worſoip of 


their idols. 


When ] deſcended along the river Gan- 


ges, and paſſed through Banares, that fa- 


mous ſchool of all the Indian gentility, I 
went to ſee the chief of the Pendets, who 


hath there his ordinary reſidence. This is 
a Fakire, or religious monk, ſo renowned 
for his knowledge, that Chab-Feban, partly 
for his ſcience, partly to pleaſe the Rajas, 


gave him a penſion of 2000 roupies, that 
is, about 1000 crowns, This was a big 


and proper man, goodly to look on; who 
for all his cloaths had nothing but a white 
ſilken ſcarf tied about his waiſt, and hanging 
down to the mid-leg with another red ſcarf 
about his ſhoulders, like a little cloak. I had 


often ſeen him, at Dehli, in this poſture be- 


fore the king, in the aſſembly of all the Om- 
rabs, and marching upon the ſtreets, ſome- 
times on foot, ſometimes in a Palekey, I had 
alſo frequently ſeen, and many times con- 


verſed with him, when for a whole year 
together he conſtantly came to our confe- 


rence before my Aab, whom he courted, 
that he might procure him again that pen- 
ſion which Aurenge-Zebe (being come to 
the crown) had taken from him, that he 


might appear a great muſulman. In the 
1 viſit 


they. be thoſe fa- 
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viſit I made him at Banares, he was ex- 


ceedingly courteous to me, and even gave 


me a collation in the library of his univer- 
ſity, attended with ſix of the moſt famous 
Pendets of tlie town, When I found my- 
ſelf in ſo good company, I prayed them 
all to tell me their ſenſe about the adora- 
tion of their idols; intimating to them, 
that I was leaving the Indies, extremely 
ſcandalized upon that ſcore; and reproach- 
ing them, that that worſhip was a thing 


againſt all reaſon, and altogether unworthy 


ſuch ſcholars and philoſophers as they were. 
Whereupon I received this anſwer : 


We have indeed (ſaid they) in our deu- 


ras or temples ſtore of diverſe ſtatues, as 
thoſe of Brahma, Mehaden, Genich and Ga- 
vani, who are ſome of the chief and the 
moſt perfett Deutas : and we have alſo many 
others of leſs perfefgion, to whom we pay 
great honour, proftrating ourſelves before them, 
and preſenting them flowers, rice, ſcented 
oyls, ſaffron, and ſuch other things, with 
much ceremony: but we do not believe theſe 
ſtatues to be Brahma or Bechen, Sc. them- 
ſelves, but only their images and repreſenta- 
tions, and we do not give them that honour, 
but upon the account of what they repreſent. 
They are in our temples, becauſe *tis neceſſary 
for praying well, to have ſomething before 
our eyes, that may fix the mind; and when 
we pray, it is not the ſtatue wwe pray to, but 
he that is repreſented by it. For the reſt, we 
acknowledge that 'tis God that is abſolute, and 
the only omnipotent Lord and Maſter, 


This is, without adding or ſubtracting 
any thing, the reſolution they gave me. 
But, to tell you true, this ſeem'd a 
little too much accommodated to our 
chriſtianity, in reſpect of what I had 
learned of it from ſeveral other Pendets. 

After this, I put them upon their Chro- 
nology, where they pretended to ſhew me 
far higher antiquities than all ours. They 
will not ſay, that the world is eternal; but 
they make it ſo old, that I almoſt know 
not which is beſt. Its determined duration, 
Jay they, is of four Dgugue, This Dgugue 
is a certain determined number of years, 
as amongſt us we have a ſeculum, (an age) 
with this difference, that an age of ours 
contains only an hundred years, but their 
Dgugue is made up of an hundred Lecques, 


that is, an hundred times an hundred thou- 
ſand years. I do not preciſely remember the pe | 
And ſo the ſeeds of an horſe, an elephant, 
and a man, Sc. are a Lengue-cherire; a 
little horſe; a little elephant, a little man, 


number total of the years of cach Dgupue ; 
but this I know very well, that the firſt, 


called Sate-Dgugue, is of twenty five Lac- 
ques of years: that the ſecond, which they 
call Tri/a, is of above twelve Lecques : the 


third, called Duaper, of eight Lecques, and 
ſixty four thouſand years, it I remember 
| 3 


' contrived in the firſt 


well: and the fourth, called Rale-Dęagęae, 
is of I know not how many Lecques. The 
three firſt, ſay they, and much of the 
fourth, are elapſed; ſo that the world 
ſhall not laſt ſo long as it hath done, be. 
cauſe it 1s 5 AR at the end of the 
fourth, all things being then to feturn to 
their firſt principles. I made them com- 
pute again and again, to have their age of 
the world aright; but finding that that per- 
plexed them, and that they agreed not 
among themſelves about the number of 
the Lecques, I contented myſelf to ſee that 
they make the world exceeding old. But 
being preſſed a little to make out this an- 
tiquity, they pay you with nothing but 
little ſtories, and at length come to this, 
that they find it fo in their Beihs, or the 
books of their law, given them by the 
hands of Brabma. HED | | 
After this I urged them concerning the 
nature of their Deutas, of which I deſired 


to be particularly inſtructed; but I receive 


nothing but what was very confuſed, They 
ſaid, that there were three ſorts of them, 
good, evil, and indifferent ones, that were 


neither good nor bad; hat ſome thought, 


they were made of fire, others of light; 


others that they were Biapeck, of which 


word I could nor get a clear 'explication ; 
only they ſaid, that God was Biaperk, and 


our ſoul was Biapeck, and what is 4 


is incorruptible, and depends neither from 


time nor place: That others would have 


them to be nothing elſe but portions of the 
deity ; and laſtly, that ſome there were, 
that made them certain kinds of divinities 
ſevered and diſpenſed over the world. 

I remember, that I alſo put them upon 


the nature of the Lengue-cherire, which 


tome of their authors do admit: Bur 1 
could obtain nothing elſe of it but what T 
had long ſince: underſtood from our Pen- 


det, which was, that the ſeeds of plants 


and animals are not formed anew, but werc 
| production of the 
world, and diſpenſed abroad every where, 


and mixed in all things; and that they are 


(not only potentially but actually) the very 


and entire plants and animals, tho' ſo ſmall, 
that their parts cannot be diſtinguiſh'd ; but 


when put into a convenient womb, and 
there nouriſhed; they extend themſelves, 


and increaſe : So that the ſeeds of an ap- 


ple and pear- tree are a Lengue- cherire, that 


is, a little entire and perfect apple and 


© 


ar-tree, having all its eſſential parts: 


in which there wants nothing but the ſoul 


and nouriſhment to make them appear 
„ PE” 


a 
"aw T mop 
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For a concluſion,” I ſhall diſcover to you 
the myſtery of a great Cabala, which in 
theſe laſt years hath made great noiſe in 
Indoſtan, becauſe certain Pendets, or hea- 
theniſh doctors, had poſſeſſed with it the 
minds of Dara and Sultan Sujah, the two 
firſt ſons of Chab- Jehan. 
Fou cannot but know the doctrine of 
many of the antient philoſophers, touching 
that great ſoul of: the world, which they 
will have our ſouls, and thoſe of animals 
to be portions of. If we did well pene- 
trate into Plato, and Ariſtotle, we might 
perhaps find that they were of this ſenti- 
ment. It is in a manner the general doc- 
trine of the heathen Pendels of the Indies, 
and *cis the ſame which {ſtill maketh the 
Cabala of the Soufys, and of the greateſt 
part of the learned men in Perfia, and 
which is found explained in Perſian verſes, 
ſo ſublime and emphatical in their Goultchen- 
raz or parterre of myſteries : which is alſo 
the very ſame of Dr. Flud's, whom our 
great Gaſſendus hath ſo learnedly refuted ; 
and that wherein moſt chymiſts loſe them- 
ſelves. But theſe Indian cabaliſts or Pen- 
dets I ſpeak of, drive this impertinence 
farther then all thoſe philoſophers, and 


pretend, that God, or that ſovereign being, 


which they call Achar, (immutable,) hath 
produced, or drawn out of his own ſub- 
{tance, not only ſouls, but alſo whatever is 


malerial and.corporcal in the univerſe.; and 


that this production was not meerly made 
by way of an efficient cauſe, but by a way 
reſembling a ſpider that produceth a webb, 
which it draws forth out of its own body, 
and takes in again when it will, Creation 
therefore, ſay theſe doctors, is nothing elſe 
but an extraction and extenſion, which 
God maketh of his own ſubſtance, of thoſe 
webbs he draws from his own bowels ; as 
Deſtruction is nothing elſe but a repriſal, 
or taking back again this divine ſubſtance, 
and theſe divine webbs into himſelf : So 
that the laſt day of the world, which they 
call Maperle or Pralea, when they believe 
that all ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall be nothing 
elſe but a general repriſal of all thoſe webbs 
which God had drawn forth out of him- 
ſelf. There is therefore nothing (/ they go 
on) that is real or effective in all we think 
we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte or touch: all this 
world is nothing but a kind of dream and 
a meer illuſion, in regard that all this mul- 
tiplicity and diverſity of things that ap- 
pear to us, 1s nothing but one and the 
ſame thing, which is God himſelf; as all 
thoſe ſeveral numbers of 10, 2c, 100, 1000, 
c. are indeed nothing but one and the 
ſame unity many times repeated. Bur if 
you demand any reaſon for this phantaſy, 
or any explication of the manner, how this 


Iſſuing from and repriſal into the ſubſtance 


of God, this extenſion, and this variety of 


things is made z or how it can be; that God, 
being not corporeal, but Biapect and incor- 
ruptible, (as they acknowledge) ſnhould yet 
be diviſible into ſo many portions of bodies 
and fouls ; they never make any other re- 
turn, but of ſome pretty compariſons, as, 
that God is like an immenſe ocean, in which 
if many vials fall of water ſhould be float- 
ing, they would, wherever they ſhould 
move, be found always in the ſame ocean, 
in the ſame water; and that coming to 
break, their water would at the ſame time 
be united with their whole, and with that 
great ocean of which they were portions. 
Or they will tell you, that it is with God 
as with /ight, which is the ſame through 
the whole univerſe, and which yet appears 
an hundred different ways, according to 
the diverſity of the objects it falls upon, 
or according to the ſeveral colours -and 
ſhapes of glaſſes through which it ſhineth. 
They will pay you, I fay, only with ſuch 
kind of ſimilitudes, that bear no propor- 
tion at all with God, and are good for no- 
thing, but to caſt duſt into the eyes of the 
ignorant people: And you muſt not expect 
any ſolid anſwer from them, if you ſhould 
tell them, that thoſe vials would indeed be 
in a liłe water, but not In the ſame; and 
that it is indeed a /ke light over all the 


world, but not the ſame :_ or if you ſbould 


make any other objections againſt them, 
they return always to the fame compariſons, 
pretty expreſſions, or as the Soufys, to the 
fine verſes of their Goultchen-raxz. | 
Now Sir, what think you? Had I not 
reaſon, from this great heap of extravagan- 
cies, I mean, from that panick and childiſh 
terror ſtruck into thoſe Indians by eclipſes; 
from that ſuperſtitious compaſſion for the 
ſun to deliver it from that black Demon, 


accompanied with thoſe apiſh prayers, 


waſhings, plungings, and alms caſt into 
the river; from that mad and infernal 
obſtinacy of the women, burning them- 
ſelves with the corps of their huſbands ; 
from thoſe ſeveral madneſſes of the Fa- 
kires;, and laſtly, from all that fabulous 
ſtuff of the Berhs and other Indian books: 
Had I not reaſon, I ſay, to premiſe in the 
title of this Letter, (which 1s but a poor. 
advantage to me from ſo long travelling) 
That there are no opinions ſo ridiculous or 
extravagant, of which the mind of man is 
not capable, | 

To conclude, I have no more to add 
than to deſire you, to do me the favour 
and deliver with your own hands the let- 
ter to Monſieur Chapelle, It is he that 


firſt procured me that familiar acquain- 


tance I had with Monſieur Gaſſendi, your 
i intimate 
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intimate and illuſtrious friend, that hath 
been ſo advantageous to me; which mak- 
eth me acknowledge my great obligations to 
him, and exceedingly engageth me to love 
him, and to remember him in what part 


of the world ſoever I am: As I am noleſs 


bound to honour you as long as I live, as 
well for the liar affection you have 
always expreſſed to me, as for the good 
council you have aſſiſted me with in re 
many letters during the whole courſe of 


my voyages, and for that favour of ſending 
to me with ſs much generoſity (without 
intereſt or money) unto the end of the 
world, whither my curioſity had carried 
me, a cheſt of books, when thoſe, of whom 
I demanded them for money, ordered by 
me to be paid at Marſeilles, and who ſhould 
have honeſtly ſent them | me, abandoned 


me there, and laugh'd at all my letters, 


looking upon me as. a loſt man, whom 
they Mould "never is agtda, e 


EL ATION 


OF A 


V OT ASTS 
Made in the Year 1664. 


When the Great Mogol, Aureng-Zebe, went with his Army 
from Deh/:, the Capital of Indaſtan, to Labor; from Labor to 
Bember, and from thence to the Kingdom of Kachemire, com- 


monly called by the Mogo/-, 
The Paradiſe of the Indies, &c. 


By way of ſeveral Letters, written by the Author to his 
Friends, 
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Monſieur he 1 GE. 


Written at Dx HL I, 


Decemb. 
being Py to march: 


166 A 1 Zehe 


CONTAINING 


The occaſion cod cauſe of this voyage of 8 . gather 
with an account of the ſtate and poſture of his army, and the 
equipage and ordinary, proviſions of the chief of bis cavalry ; 
and 6 one curious N ob ervable iu 1 the e 2 th, 4 


Indies. 


3 IN CE chat Aureng- Zebe n 


e to find himſelf in better health, 


15 it hath been conſtantly reported, 


chat he would make a voyage 
| en to Labor, and go from thence to 
Kacbeniire; to change the air, and to be 


out of the way of the ap e ſummer 
heats, for fear of a relapſe 


Agra, he would think it ſafe to be at ſuch 
a diſtance. Yet notwithſtanding, we have 


do chat of health, or rather to the intrigues 


done during the reign of Chah-Fehan; 3141 
He departed then the 6th of ' December, 


and hour that muſt needs be fortunate for 
a great voyage, if we may give credit to 


the gentlemen aſtrologers, who have ſo 
And he arrived at CHαοimar, 


decreed it. 

his houſe of pleaſure, diſtant about two 

leagues from . where he ſpent] "Tix 
1 


That the more 
intelligent ſort of men would hardly be 
perſuaded, that as long as he kept his fa- 
ther Chab- Jeban priſoner in the fort of 


78 


at days, 3 to eie to all ſuffi 


cient time to make neceſſary preparations 
for a voyage, that would take up a year 
'and\an half. 


We have this day news, that 
he is gone to encamp on the way of Labor; 


and that, when he hath ſtayed there two 


days, he intends to continue his march 
without any further expectation. He hath 
with him not only the thirty-five thouſand 
horſe, or thereabout, and ten thouſand 
foot; but alſo: both his artilleries, the great 


or heavy, and the ſmall or lighter, which 
is called the artillery of the flirrup, 
found, that reaſon of ſtate hath given place 


becauſe 
it is inſeparable from the perſon of the king, 


'' whereas the heavy ſometimes leaveth him to 
of Rauchenara-Begum, who was wild to 
breathe a more free air than that of the 
Seraglio, and to have her turn in ſhewing 
herlelf to a gallant and magnificent army, 
as her ſiſter Begum- Sabeb had formerly 


weep the high and well beaten roads. 
The great arcillery is made up of ſe- 


venty pieces of cannon, moſt of them caſt ; 


of which ſome are ſo ponderous, that they 


need twenty yoke of oxen to draw them; 
and ſome of them require elephants to 
help all thoſe oxen, by thruſting and draw- 
4 three a clock in the afternoon; a day 2¹¹ 


ing the wheels of the waggons with their 


trunks and heads; when they ſtick in any deep 
way, or are to paſs ſome ſteep mountain. 
That of the'iltirrup is ü * of fifty or 


ſixty ſmall field. ns all of braſs, each 


carried upon à little, pretty and painted 
lee (as hgh her already ſaid in ano- 
| ther 
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ther place) beautified with many little red 
ſtreamers, and drawn by two very hand- 
ſome horſes, driven by the gunner himſelf, 
together with a third horſe, which the gun- 
ner's aſſiſtant leads for a relief. All theſe 
chariots go always a great pace, that they 


may be ſoon Enotigh in order before the 


tent of the king, and diſcharge . 
at the time of his entry, to give the army 


— » 


t Once 


notice. 5 
All theſe great preparations give us 


cauſe to apprehend, that inſtead of going 
to Kachemirez we be not led to beſſege that 
important city of NAH ar, which is the 
frontier td Perfia, Indoſtan an 
the capital of an excellent country, yielding 
a very great revenue, and which for this 


very reaſon hath deen ever the bone of con- 


tention between the Perflans and Indians. 
Whatever it be, there is now a neceſſity to 
diſpatch at Dehli, any buſineſs whatſoever 


1 
eck, and 


* 
+ 


to let, by the means thereof, run out, and 
to keep curdled milk; and of ſtore of 
lemons with ſugar to make lemonade ; 
ſuch milk and lemonade being the two 


great and ſovereign refreſhments of the 


* 


ſides of that) che Ugo 


Indies: All which, as I ſaid, is put into the 
laft named ſack, whicl# is ſo large andhea- 
vy, that three or four men have | wa 
enough to lift it up though women 
do firſt fold and turn one ſide upon the 
other when it is full, and though the ca- 
mel be made to ſtoop very nigh- it, and 
there need no more than to turn one of the 
n the camel. All 


this equlpage ind” proviſion is abſolutely 


, = 


neceſſary in ſuch voyages as theſe. We 
muſt not look for ſuch good. lodging and 
accommodations as we have in our coun- 
try. We muſt reſolve to encamp and live 
after the Arabian and Tartarian mode, with- 
out expecting any other inns than tents. 


notwithſtanding; and I ſhould find my If Nor muſt we think to plunder the coun- 


much caſt behind the army, if F ſhow] 
tarry any longer : Beſides, I know that m 
Navah, or Agab, Dantchmend-kan, ſtays for 
me abroad with impattence : He can no 
more be without philoſophizing in the af. 
ternoon upon the books of Gaſendi and 
Deſcartes, upon the globe and the ſphere, 


d 
y 


or upon anatomy, than he can be without 


beſtowing the whole morning upon the 
weighty matters of the kingdom, in the 
quality of ſecretary of ſtate for foreign af- 
tairs, and of great maſter of the cavalry, 
I ſhall depart this night, after I have given 


th: laſt order for all my buſineſs; and pro- 


vided all neceſſaries for- my voyage, as all 
the principal perſons of the Cavalry do; 
that is, two good Tar/arian horſes, where- 


. 


*Y 


* 


x 


* 


* 
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try-man ; all the lands of the kingdom 
being in propriety to the king: We are 
well to conſider, that we muſt be ſober and 
prudent, and that to ruin the cotintry-man, 
were to ruin the demeſne of the king. 
That which much comforts me in this 
march is, that we go northward, and de- 
part in the beginning of the winter, after 
the rains; which is the right ſeaſon for tra- 
veling in the Indies, becauſe it raineth not, 
and we are not ſo much incommoded by 
heat and duſt, Beſides that, I find myſelf 
out'of danger of cating the bread of Bazar, 
or of the market, which ordinarily is ill 
baked, full of ſand and duſt ; nor obliged 


to drink of thoſe: naughty waters, which 
being all turbid, and full of naſtineſs of ſo 


to I am obliged by reaſon. of the one hun- 
dred and fifty crowns of pay, which I have 
by the month; a camel of Perfia, and a 


groom; a cook, and another ſervant, which 
muſt be had ordinarily to march in theſe 


countries before the horſe and to carry a 


flaggon with water in his hand. I alſo have 


provided the ordinary utenſils; ſuch as are 
a tent of a middle ſize, and a ptoportionate 
piece of foot tapiſtry, and a little bed with 


of leather to eat upon; ſome n 


and lervants, 
of excellent rice for five or ſix days, for po 


girdles, made up with four ſtrong and light 
canes, and a pillow for the head; two co- 
verlets, whereof one folded up four-fold 
ſerveth for àa matraſs; a round table-cloth 


dy'd cloth, and three ſmall ſacks for plate, 
which are put up in a greater ſack, and this 
ſack into a very great and ſtrong ſack made 
of girdles, in which are put all the provi- 
ſions, together with the linnen of the maſter 
I have alſo made 


fear I ſhould not always find ſo good; of 
{ome ſweet biſcuit, with ſugar and annis; 


bf a linnen Neeve with its little iron hook, 


I 


roviſion 


many people and beaſts that fetch thence, 


and enter into them, do cauſe ſuch fevers, 
which are very hard to cure, and which 


breed alſo certain very dangerous worms in 


the legs. They at firſt cauſe a great in- 


flammation, accompanied with à fever, 
and ordinarily come forth a little after the 


fore they appea 


voyage, although there have been ſome, 
that have ſtay d a whole year and more be- 
r'd. They are commonly 


of the bigneſs and length of a ſmall vial- 
ſtring, ſo that one would ſooner take them 
for ſome nerve than for a worm; and they 
muſt be drawn out little by little, from 


= of v 


day to day, gently winding them about a 
little twig of the bigneſs of a needle, for 


fear of breaking them. This, I fay, com- 
forteth me not a little, that I find myſelf 
exempt from theſe: inconveniencies ; my 


* 


Navab having vouchſafed me à very par- 


ticular favour; which is, that he hath ap- 


inted to give me every day a new loaf 


of his houſe, and a Souray of the water of 
Ganges, with which he hath laden ſeveral 


camel of his train, as the whole court doth. 
1 Sour ay 


Souray is that tin flaggon full of water, 
which the ſervant, that marcheth on foot 
before the gentleman on horſeback, carrieth 
in his hand, wrapt up ve of 
cloth. Ordinarily it holded but one pint; 
but I had ſome of them expreſly made, 
that hold two. We ſhall ſee, whether this 
cunning will ſucceed. The water cooleth 
very well in this flaggon, provided that 
care be had always to keep the ſleeve moiſt, 
and that the ſervant that holds it in his 


that it be held towards the wind; as is com- 


touch the earth: For the moiſineſs of the 
linnen, the agitation of the air, or wind, 


freſh z as if this moiſtnels, or rather the 
water imbib'd by the ſleeve did keep out 
the little igneous bodies or ſpirits that are 
in the air, at the ſame time when it giveth 
entrance to the nitrous or other parts, which 
hinder the motion in the water, and cauſe 
coolneſs ; in the ſame manner as glaſs keeps 
out water, and giveth paſſage to the light, 
by reaſon of the particular texture and diſ- 
poſition of the parts of the glaſs, and the 
diverſity there muſt be between the parti- 
cles of light and thoſe of water. We do 
not uſe this tin-flagon for keeping our water 
cool but in the field : When we are at 
home, we have jars of a certain porous 


provided it be expos d to the wind, and 
moiſten*d with a linnen cloth, as the flag- 


in a ſſeeve of red 


hand, do march and ſtir in the air, or elſe 


are abſolutely neceſſary to keep the water 


earth,. in which it is much better cooled, 


gon; or elſe uſe is made of ſalt-petre, as 
all perſons of quality do, whether in towns, 


or in the army. They put water, or any 
other liquor, to be cooled, in a round and 


long- neck'd tin flaggon, ſuch as are the 
Engliſh bottles, and for the ſpace of half a 


21 


quarter of an hour this flaggen is ſtirr'd in 


water, into which hath been, caſt three or 
four handfuls of ſalt-petrg ; this maketh 
the water very cold, neither is it unwhol- 
ſome, as I did W an! but only that 
ſometimes it cauſeth gripings at firſt when 


| ; one 1s not accuſtomed to it. | 
monly done upon three pretty little ſticks, 
crofling one another, that they may not 


But to what purpoſe, to play ſo much 
the philoſopher, when we ſhould think to 
depart, and to endure the ſun, which art all 


' ſeaſons is incommodious in the Indies, and 


to ſwallow the duſt, which is never want- 
ing in the army; to put up, to load, to 
unload every day our baggage, to, help the 
ſervants to faſten ſticks, to draw cords, to 
put up tents, and to take them down again, 
to march in the day, and in the night, to 
devour cold and heat, and in a word, to 
turn Arabians for a year and an half, during 
which time we are to be in the field. 
Adieu; I ſhall not fail to acquit myſelf of 
my promiſe, and from time to time to in- 


form you of our adventures: and beſides, 


ſince the army for this time will make but 
ſmall journeys in its march, and paſs on 
with all that pomp and magnificence, which 
the kings of Indaſtan do affect, I ſhall en- 
deayour to obſerve the moſt conſiderable 
things, that I may impart them to you, 
as ſoon as we ſhall arrive at Labor. 
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LETTER II. 


Containing the number and magmficence, the order and the di 2 
tion of the tents of the great Mogol in the field. The number 9 


elephants, camels, mules, and porters, neceſſary to carrythem + The 
diſpoſition of the Bazars or royal markets : That of the particular 
quarters of the Omrahs, or Lords, and of the reſt of the army : The 


extent of the whole army, when encamp'd + Ihe confuſion there 
] -. The order of prevent- 


met with; and how it may be avoide 


ing robberies : The different manners of the march of the king, 
the princeſſes, and the reſt of the Seraglio: The 777 there 1s 


in being too near the women : The ſeveral wa 


the royal 


7 0 


hunting, and how the king hunts with his whole army + The a. 
bundance of people there is in the army, and the method of mak 


ing them all ſubjſt. 


SIR, | 
HIS indecd is called marching with 
gravity, and as we ſpeak here, a /a 
Mogole; it is no more but fifteen or ſixteen 
days journey from Dehli to Labor, which 
make little more than ſix ſcore leagues 
and yet we have ſpent almoſt two months 
on this way, .*T'is true, the king with 
the belt part of the army went ſomewhat 
alide from the high-way, the better to en- 


oy the divertiſements of hunting, and for 


the conveniency of the water of Gemma, 
which we went to look for on the right 
hand, and which we leiſurely followed long 
enough in our hunting, croſſing fields of 
tall graſs, full of all ſorts of game, where 
the horſemen could ſcarce be ſeen. At pre- 
ſent, whilſt we are at reſt, Jam going to 
make good what I have promiſed you in 
the title of this letter; hoping ſhortly to 
make you come to Kachemire, and to ſhew 
you one of the beſt countries in th 
world, | 1 

When the king is in the field, he hath 
uſually two camps, I mean two bodies of 
tents ſeparated, to the end that when he 
breaketh up and leaveth one, the other 
may have paſſed before by a day, and be 
found ready when he arriveth at the place 
deſign'd to encamp in: And *tis therefore, 
that they are called Pijeche-kanes, as if you 
ſhould ſay, houſes going before. Theſe 
two Pieche-kanes are almoſt alike, and there 


3 


are requiſite above threeſcore elephants, 
more then two hundred camels, above an 
hundred mules, and as many more. porters 
to carry one of them. The Elephants carry 
the moſt bulky things, ſuch as are the 
great tents, and their great pillars, which 
being too long and too heavy, are taken 
down in three pieces. The Camels carry 
the leſſer tents; The Mules, the baggage 
and kitchens. And to the Porters are gi- 
ven all the little moveables, and ſuch as are 
delicate and fine, that might eaſily be 
broken; as Porcelain, which the king 
uſually employeth at table; thofe painted 
and guilded beds, and thoſe rich Xarguais, 
which J ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. 

One of theſe two Peiche-kanes, or bodies 
of tents, is no ſooner arrived at the place 
deſigned for encamping, but the great. 
marſhal, that orders the lodgings; chuſeth 
ſome fair place for the kings quarters; yet 
with regard, as much as is poſlible, to the 
ſymmetry and order that is to be obſerved 
for the whole army; and he marketh out a 
ſquare, of which each ſide 1s above three 
hundred ordinary paces long. An hundred 
pikemen preſently clear and level this place, 
making ſquare planes to raiſe the tents upon, 
and ſurrounding all this great ſquare with 
Kanates or ſkreens ſeven or eight foot high, 
which they faſten with cords tied to ſticks, 
and with perches fixt in the ground, by 

couples, 
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couples, from ten to ten paces, one with- 
out, and the other within, inclining the 
one upon the other. Theſe Kanais are made 
of a Weng cloth lined with ſtained linnen. 
In the middle of one of the ſides of this 
fquare is the entry or royal gate, great and 
magnificent, and the Indian ſtuff which *cis 
made of, as alſo choſe ſtuffs, of which the 
whole ſide of the ſquare of the face is lined 
without, are far better and richer than 
the others. | | 

The firſt and the greateſt of the tents; 
that is reared in this incloſure, is called 
Amzkas, becauſe it is the place where the 
king and all the lords in the army do aſ- 
ſemble about nine a clock in the morning, 
when the Mokam, that is, the uſual publick 
meeting is held, For the kings of In- 
deftan, alttiough they are in a march, do 
not diſpenſe but very rarely with this almoſt 
inviolable cuſtom, which is paſled into a 
kind of duty and law, viz; to appear twice 
a day in the afſembly, there to give order 
for ſtate-affairs, and to adminiſter juſtice. 

The ſecond, which is little leſs than the 
firſt and a little farther advanced into the 
incloſure, is called G. kane, that is to ſay, 
a place to waſh in: And here tis, where 
all the lords every night meet, and where 
they come to ſalute and do obeiſſance to 
the king, as ordinarily they do when they 
are in the metropolis. This aſſembly, in 
the evening, is very inconvenient to the 
Omrabs; but tis a thing that looks great 
and ſtately, to ſee afar off, in an obſcure 
night, in the midſt of a champaign, croſs 
all the tents of an army, long files of torches 
lighting theſe Omrabs to the king's quar- 
ters, and attending them back again to 
their tents. Tis true, theſe lights are not 
of wax as ours, but they laſt very 7 
They are only an iron put about a ſtick, 
at the end of which are wound raggs of old 
linnen from time to time, which is moi- 
ſten'd with oil, held by the link- men in 
their hands in a braſs, or latten flaggon 
with a long and ſtrait neck. 

The third tent, which is not much leſs 
than the two firſt, and is yet farther ad- 
vanced into the incloſure, is called Kalvet- 
kane, that is to ſay, a retired or the privy- 
council place, becauſe none but the firſt of- 
ficers of the kingdom enter into it; and 


tis there where the greateſt and the moſt 


important affairs are tranſacted. 

Vet farther into the ſquare are the par- 
ticular tents of the king, encompaſſed with 
ſmall Kanates or ſcreens, of the heighth of 
a man, and lined with ſtained Indian ſtuff, 
of that elegant ru moi, of Maſlipa- 
tam, which do repreſent an hundred ſorts 
of different flowers, and ſome of them 
lined with flower'd ſattin, with large ſilk 
fringes. 


The tents joining to the king's, are thoſe 
of the Begum or princeſſes, and the other 
great ladies and ſhe-officers of the Sera- 
glio, which are likewiſe encompaſſed, as 
thoſe of the king, with rich Kanates 3 and 
amidſt all theſe rents are placed thoſe of 
the lower ſhe-officers, and other ſerving- 
women, always, upon the matter, in the 
ſame order, according to their office. 

The Amkas, and the five or ſix princi- 
pal tents are raiſed high, that they may be 


ſeen at a good diſtance, and the better 
fence off the heat. Without it is nothing 


but a coarſe and ſtrong red cloth, yet 


beautified and ſtriped with certain large 


ſtripes, cut variouſly and advantageoully 
to the eye: But within it is lined with 
thoſe fine Indian flower'd ' ſtuffs, of the 
ſame work of Maſlipatam; and this work 
is raiſed and enriched with ſilk, gold and 
ſilver embroideries having great tringes, or 
with ſome fine flow'red ſatin, The pil- 


lars ſupporting theſe tents, are painted and 
gilt: One marcheth on nothing but rich 


tapiſtry, having matraſles of cotton under 
them four or five inches thick, and round 
about theſe tapiſtries there are great ſquare 
rails richly coyered to lean upon. 

In each of the two great tents where 


the aſſembly is kept, there is raiſed a the- 


atre richly adorn'd, where the king giveth 
audience under a great canopy of velvet, 
or purfled with gold. In the other tents 
are found the like canopies, and there you 
may ſee alſo ſet up certain Karguais, that 
is, fine cabinets, whoſe little doors are ſhut 
with ſilver locks. To conceive what they 
are, you may repreſent to you two ſmall 
ſquares of our ſcreens, ſet upon one another, 
and neatly round about faſten'd to one ano- 
ther with a ſilken ſtring; yet ſo, that the 
extremities of the ſides of the uppermoſt 
come to incline upon one another, ſo as to 
make a kind of a little tabernaclez with 


this difference from our ſcreens, - that all 
the ſides of theſe are of very thin and light 


fir boards, painted and gilt without, and 
enriched round about with gold and filk 
fringes, and lined within with ſcarlet, or 
flower'd ſattin, or purfled with Gold. 


And this is very near, what I can tell 
you of what is contained within the great 


ſquare, 


What concerns the particulars that are 


without the ſquare; there are firſt two 
pretty tents on both the two ſides of the 
great entry or royal gate, where are found 
two choice horſes ſaddled, and richly har- 
neſſed, and altogether ready to be mounted 
upon occaſion, or rather for ſtate and 
magnificence. | 


On the two ſides of the ſame gate are 


placed in order thoſe fifty or threeſcore 
ſmall field-pieces, that make up the artil- 


lery 
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lery of the ſtirrup above-mentioned, and 
which diſcharge all together, to ſalute the 
king entring into his tent, and to give no- 
tice thereof to the whole army. 

Before the gate there is always left void, 
as much as may be, a great place, at the 
end of which there is a great tent, called 
Nagar-kane, becauſe that is the place of the 
timbals and trumpets, F 
Near this tent there is another great one, 
which is called Tchanky-kane, becauſe it is 
the place where the Omrabs keep guard, 
every one in his turn, once a week twenty- 
four hours together; yet notwithſtanding 
molt of the Omrahs on the day of their 
guard, cauſe cloſe by, to be reared one of 
their own tents, to be the more at liberty, 
and to have more elbow-room. 

Round about the three other ſides of the 
great ſquare are ſet up all the tents of the 


officers, which are always found in the 


ſame order and diſpoſition, unleſs it be that 
the place permit it not: They have all 
their peculjar names; but as they are hard 
to pronounce, and I pretend not to teach 
you the language of the country, it will be 
tufficient to tell you, that there} is a parti- 


_ cular one for the arms of the king; ano- 


ther for the rich harneſſes of horſes ; 
another for veſts purfled with gold, which 
are the ordinary preſents beſtowed by the 
king. Beſides, th 

one another ; the firſt of which is deſigned 
for keeping fruit; the ſecond for comfits; 


the third tor Ganges water, and the ſalt- 


petre to cool itz and the fourth for the 
Betele, which is that leaf, whereof I have 
ſpoken elſewhere, which is offered to friends 
as coffee is in Turkey, and chewed to make 
ruddy lips, and a ſweet breath, Next to 


| theſe, there are fifteen or ſixteen others 


that ſerve for kitchens and what belongs 
to them. Amongſt all theſe tents are 


| thoſe of a great number of officers and 


cunuchs. Laſtly, there are four or five 
long ones for led horſes, and ſome others 
for the beſt elephants, and all thoſe that 
are for hunting: For there mult needs be 
a retreat for all that great number of birds 
of prey that are always carried for game 
and magnificence; and ſo there muſt be 
for thole many dogs, and thoſe leopards 


. ſerving to take wild goats; for thoſe Nil- 


vas, or grey oxen, which I take for elcks; 
tot thoſe lions and rhinoceros's that are led 


for greatneſs; for thoſe great buffalo's of 


Bengal fighting with lions; and laſtly, for 


thoſe tame wild goats, they call gazelles, 


that are made to {port before the king. 
This vaſt number of tents, now ſpoken 

of, together with thoſe that are within the 

great ſquare, make up the king's quarter, 


which is always in the middle, and as it 


were in the center of the army, except the 


ere are four more, near 


place do not allow it, It will caſily be 
thence concluded, that this quarter, of the 
king muſt needs be ſomething great and 
royal, and afforded a very fine proſpect, if 
one bchold from ſome high place this great 
body of red tents in the midſt of the army, 
encamped ina fair and even champaign, 
where may be fully ſeen, all that order and 
diſpoſition that is to be obſerved: in the 
whole, 5 
After that the great marſhal of the camp 
hath choſen a place fit for the king's quar- 
ter, and hath made the Am-kas to be ſet 
up higheſt of all the tents, and by which 
he is to take his meaſure for the ordering 
and diſpoſing, the reſt of the army ac- 
cordingly z he then marketh out the royal 
Bazars or markets, whence the whole army 
is furniſh'd with neceſſaries, drawing the 
firſt anc] chief of all, like a great {freetrun- 
ning ſtrait, and a great free way. traverſin 
the whole army, now eon the Wag, 
and by and by on the left of the Am-kas 
and the king's quarter, and always in the 
ſtraiteſt line that may be towards the en- 
camping of the next day. All the royal 
Bazars, that are neither ſo long nor ſo 


broad, commonly croſs this firſt, ſome on 


this, others on the other ſide of the king's 
quarter; and all theſe Baxars are diſcern'd 
by very high canes like great perches, 
which are fixed in the ground from three 
hundred to three hundred paces, or there- 
about, with red ſtandards, and cow's tails 
of the great Tibet faſtned on the top of theſe 

canes like perukes. ; | 
Ihe ſame marſhal deſigns, next, the 
place of the Omrabs, ſo as they may al- 
ways keep the ſame order, and be ever as 
near as may be the king's quarter; ſome 
on the right, others on the left-hand, ſome 
on this ſide of him, others beyond him ; 
ſo that none of them may change the place 
that hath been once appointed for him, or 
that himſelf hath deſired in the beginning 

of the voyage. | 5 
The quarters of the Omrabs and Rajas, 
as to their particular order and diſpoſition, 
are to be imagined in a manner like that 
of the king : For commonly they have 
two Peiche-kanes with a ſquare of Kanates, 
which incloſeth their principal tent and 
thoſe of their women; and round about 
theſe are put up the tents of their officers 
and cavaliers, with a peculiar Bazar, which 
is a ſtreet of ſmall tents for the lower fort 
of people that follow the army, and fur- 
niſheth the camp with forrage, grain, rice, 
butter, and the other things that are moſt 
neceſſary ; whereby they are ſo accommo- 
dated, that they nced not always go to the 
royal Bazars, where generally all things 
are to be found, as in the —_ city. Each 
Bazar is marked at the two ends by two 
canes 
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canes planted in the ground, which are as 


tall as thoſe of the royal Bazars, that ſo at 


a g 


faſten'd to them may be diſcovered, and 
the ſeveral quarters diſtinguiſh'd from one 


another. 


The great Omrabs and Rajahs affect to 


ood diſtance the particular ſtandards 


— — 


have their tents very high. But they muſt 


beware left they be too | high, becauſe it 


may happen, that the king, paſſing by, 
might perceive it, and command them to 
be thrown down; of which we have ſeen 
an example in this laſt march. Neither 
muſt they be wy {ang red from without, 
ſince thoſe of the king alone are to be ſo, 
Laſtly, out of reſpect, they muſt all look 
towards the Am fas or the quarter of the 

"The reſidue of the ſpace between the 
king's quarter, and thoſe of the Omrabs 
and the Bazars, is taken up by the Man- 


ſeb- dars or little Omrabs, and of that in- 


finite number of great and ſmall merchants 
that follow the army; of all thoſe that 
belong to the law); and laſtly, of all ſuch 
as ſerve both the artilleries; which maketh 


indeed a prodigious number of tents, and 


requireth a very great extent of ground. 
Yet is it not all true what is ſaid of either 
of them. And I believe, that when the 
whole army is in a fair and even cam- 
paign, where it may encamp with eaſe, 
and that, following the ordinary plot, it 
comes at length to be lodged, as near as 
may be, in a round, (as we have often ſeen 
it does upon this road) the compals of it 
will not be above two leagues, or two 
leagues and an half; and with all this there 
will yet be left here and there ſeveral void 


places: But then the great artillery, which 


taketh up a great tract of ground, doth 
very often a day or two go before. 

Nor is all true, what is ſaid of the 
ſtrange confuſion, which commonly ſtrikes 
an aſtoniſhment into all new comers. For 


a little acquaintance with the method of 
the army, and ſome heeding of the order 


obſerved in the camp, will ſoon enable one 


to avoid all embarraſsment, and to go to 


and fro about his buſineſs, and to find his 


quarter again; foraſmuch as every one re- 


gulateth himſelf by the king's quarter, and 
the particular tents and ſtandards of the 
Omrahs, that may be ſeen afar off, and by 
the ſtandards and perukes of the royal Ba- 
zars, which may alſo be ſeen at a great 
dittanee.': iu! | 

Yet for all theſe marks, it will ſome- 
times fall out, that one ſhall be extremely 
perplexed, and even in the day time, but 
eſpecially in the morning, when a world 
of people do arrive, and every one of thoſe 
is buſy and ſeeks to lodge himſelf: And 


that not only, becauſe there is often raiſed 
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ſo great a duſt, that the king's quarter, the | 


ſtandards: of the Bazars and the Omrabs, 


which might ſerve for guides, cannot be 


diſcover'd: But becauſe a man finds him- 


{elf between rents that are putting up, and 
between cords, which the leſſer Omrabs, 


that have no Peicbe- ane, and the Manſeb. 


dars ſtretch out to mark their lodgings, and 
to hinder that no way may be made nigh 


them, or that no unknown perſon may 
come to lodge near their tents, where often 
they have their women: If in this caſe you 
mean to get by on one ſide, you will find 


the ways obſtructed by thoſe ſtretched out 


cords, which a troop of mean ſerving- men, 


ſtanding there with big cudgels, will not 
ſuffer*to be lower' d, to ſuffer the baggage 


to paſs : If you will turn back, you'll find 


the ways ſhut ſince you paſſed, And here 
it is, where you muſt cry out, ſtorm, in- 


treat, make as if you would ſtrike, and yet 
well beware of doing ſo, leaving the men, 


as well as you can, to quarrel againſt one 


another, and afterwards to accord them 
for fear of ſome miſchief; and, in ſhort, to 
put yourſelf into all imaginable poſtures to 
get away thence, and to make your camels 


paſs : But the great trouble is, when a man 


is obliged to go in an evening to a place 
ſomewhat remote, becauſe that thoſe offen- 
ſive ſmokes of the fire of green wood, of 
cow-ſhares, of came]-dung,” which the com- 
mon people then make in their kitchens, 
do raiſe a miſt (eſpecially when there is no 
wind) ſo thick, that you can ſee nothing at 
all. I have been three or four times ſur- 
prized with it, ſo as not to know what to 
do. 
not whither I went, and I did nothing but 
turn. Once among other times, I was con- 
ſtrained to ſtay till this miſt paſſed, and 
the moon riſen, And another time I was 
forced to get to the Aguacy-die to lie down 
at the foot thereof, and there to 'paſs all 
the night as well as. I could, having my 
ſervant and horſe by me. This Aguacy- die 
is like a tall maſt, but very ſlender, which 
can be taken down in three pieces, and *tis 
planted towards the king's quarter, near 
that tent which is called Nagar-kane: In 


the evening is drawn up to the top of it a 


lanthorn with alight burning in it all night 
long, which is very commodious, as being 


ſeen a great way off; and thither it is that 


people gone aſtray do retire, from thence 
tp get again to the Bazars, and to aſk the 
way, or there to paſs the reſt of the night; 
for no body hinders one from doing ſo, 
and a man may be there in ſafety from 


_ robbers, It is called Aguacy-die, as if you 


ſhould ſay, /ight of heaven, in regard that 

from afar off it appears like a ſtar. 
For the prevention of robberies, each 
Omrah cauſeth a guard to be kept all the 
3 L | night 


Well might I aſk the way; I knew 
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| Cotoual, who is, as it were, the great pro- 
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night long, in his particular camp, of ſuch 
men that perpetually go the round, and 
cry Kaber- dar, have a care, Beſides, there 
are round about the army ſet guards, at 
five hundred common paces from one ano- 
ther, that keep a fire, and cry alſo, Kaber- 

And over and above all theſe, the 


voſt, ſends-out troops of guards every way, 
that paſs through all the Bazars, crying out 
and trumpeting all night long. Yet for 
all this, ſome robberies there are now and 
then committed; and *tis neceſſary always 
to be upon ones guard, to go to ſleep by 
times, that ſo you may be awake the reſt 
of the night, and not to truſt your ſervants 
too much to keep guard for you. 

But let us now ſee, how many diffe- 
rent ways the great Mogol is carried in 
the field. 

Ordinarily he cauſeth himſelf to be car- 
ried on men's ſhoulders, in a kind of ſedan 
or litter, upon which is a Ta#-raven, that 
is, a field-throne, on which he is ſeated : 


And this is like a magnificent tabernacle, 


with pillars, painted and gilded, which may 
be ſhut with glaſs, when 'tis ill weather; 
the four branches of the litter are covered 
with ſcarlet or purpled gold, with great 
gold and ſilk fringes; and at each branch 
there are two robuſt and well-cloathed por- 


ters, that change by turns with as many 


more that follow, 

Sometimes, alſo, he goeth on horſe-back, 
eſpecially when *tis a fair day for hunting. 
At other times he rideth on an elephant, in 
a Mik-dember, or Hauze ; and this is the 
moſt ſplendid appearance; for the elephant 
is decked with a very rich and magniti- 
cent harneſs; the Mik-dember, being a little 
ſquare houſe ar turret of wood, is always 
painted and gilded; and the Hauze, which 
is an oval ſcat, having a canopy with pil- 
lars over it, is ſo likewiſe. 

In theſe different marches he is always 
accompanied with a great number of Om- 
rabs and Rajas following him cloſe and 
thick on horſeback, without any great or- 
der: And all thoſe that are in the army are 
obliged to be at the Am-kas at break of 
day, unleſs he do exempt them from it, 
upon the account either of their peculiar 
office, or their great age. This march is 
very inconvenient to them, eſpecially on 
hunting days; for they muſt endure the 
ſun and duſt as the ſimple ſoldiers, and 
that ſometimes until three of the clock in 
the afternoon; whereas, when they do not 
attend the king, they go at eaſe in their 
Palekys, clole cover'd, if they pleaſe, free 
from the ſun and duſt ; ſleeping in them 
couched all along as in a bed, and ſo com- 
ing in good time to their tent, which ex- 
pects them with a ready dinner, their kit- 


chen being: gone the night before aftor 
ſupper. About the Omrahs,/ and amongſt 
them, there is always a good number o 
horſemen well mounted called? Gonr2r-bet: 


dars, becauſe they carry a kin ofi ſilver 


mace of arms. There are alſo many of 
them about the right and: leſt wings, tlat 
precedes the perſon of the king, together 
with ſtore of foot- men. Theſe Gourzr- 
berdars are choice men, of a good! mein 
and a fair ſtature, appointed to carry or- 
ders, and having all of them great ſticks 
in their hands, whereby they put people 
aſide at a good diſtance, and: hinder that 
no body march before the king io incom- 
mode him. 3 | 

After the Rajas marcheth a train mixed 
of a great number of timbals and trum--. 
pets. I have already faid in another place, 
that this tram conſiſts of nothing but of 
figures of ſilver repreſenting ſtrange ani- 
mals, hands, ſcales, fiſhes, and other my- 
ſterious things, that are carried at the end 
of great ſilver ſticks. 13 WO! | 

At laft, a great troop of Man/ebdars, or 
little Omrabs, well mounted, and furniſh'd 
with ſwords, arrows. and quivers, follow 
after all the former: And this body is much 
more numerous than that of the Omrabs, 
becauſe, beſides thar all thoſe that are of the 
guard dare not fail to be at break of day, 
as the Omrabs, at the gate of the king's 
tent to accompany him, there are alſo many 
that come amongſt them to make their 
court, and to become known there. 

The princeſſes, and the great ladies of 
the Seraglio are alſo carried in ſundry fa- 
ſhions; ſome are carried, like the king, on 
men's ſhoulders, in a Tehaudoulo, which 


is a kind of Ta#+ravan, painted, gilded, 


and. cover'd with great and coſtly net- 
work of ſilk of divers colours, enriched 
with embroidery, fringe, and thick pen- 
dant tufts. Others are carried in very hand- 
ſome Palekys cloſed, that are likewiſe pain- 
ted and gilded, and covered with that rich 
ſilken net· work. Some are carried in large 
litters by two ſtrong camels, or by two 
ſmall clephants, inſtead of mules: And 
in this manner I have ſometimes ſeen car- 
ried Rauchenara-Begum;, when I alſo ob- 
ſerved, that in the fore-part of her litter, 
being open, there was a little ſhe-ſlaye, 
that with a peacock's tail kept off from 
her the flies and duſt. Laſtly, others are 
carried upon elephants richly harneſſed, 
and cover'd with embroider*d deckings, 
and great ſilver bells, where theſe ladies ſit, 
raiſed, as it were, into the middle region 
of the air, four and four in Mik-dembers 
latticed, which always are covered wich 
ſilken net-work, and are no leſs ſplen- 
did and ſtately than the Tchaudoules and 


Tal. aun. 
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I cannot forbear relating here, that in 


this voyage TI took a e pleaſure 
in beholding and conſidering. this pom- 

us march of the Seraglio. And certain- 
I nothing more ſtately can be imagined, 
than to ſee Rauchenara-Begum march firſt, 
mounted upon a luſty elephant of Pegu in 
a Mik-dember, all ſhining, of gold and azur, 
attended by five or ſix other elephants 
with their Mik-demberr, almoſt as ſplendid 
as hers, filled with the principal ſhe-officers 
af her houſe ; ſome of the moſt conſide- 
rable eunuchs, richly adorned, and advan- 
tageouſly mounted, riding on her ſide, each 
with a cane in his hand; a Troup of Tarta- 
rian and Kachemirian maids of honour about 
her, odly and fantaſtically, dreſfed, and 
riding on very pretty hackney-horſes ; and 
laſtly, many other eunuchs on horſeback 
accompanied with ſtore of pages and lac- 
keys, with great ſticks in their hands, to 
make way afar off. After this Rauchengra- 
Begum, I ſaw paſs one of the principal la- 
dies of the court, mounted and attended 
in proportion: And after this, a third in 
the fame faſhion ; and then another, and 
ſo on to fifteen or ſixteen, all (more or lets) 
bravely mounted and accompanied accord- 
ing to their quality, pay, and office, In- 
deed this long file of elephants to the num- 
ber of fifty, or ſixty, or more, thus grave- 
ly marching with paces, as *twere, counted, 
and withal this gallant train and equipage, 
does repreſent ſomething that is great and 
royalz and if I had beheld this pomp 
with a kind of philoſophical indifference, I 
know not, whether I ſhould not have ſuf- 


fered myſelf to be carried away to thoſe 


extravagant ſentiments of moſt of the In- 
dian poets, who will have it, that all theſe 
elephants carry as many hidden goddefles, 
»Tis true, he can hardly ſee them, and 
they are almoſt inacceſſible by men; it 
would be a great misfortune to any poor 
Cavalier whoſoever, to be found in the 
field too near them in the march; all thoſe 
eunuchs, and all the crew of ſeryants are 
to the higheſt degree inſolent, and deſire 
nothing more than ſuch a pretext and oc- 
caſion to fall upon a man, and give him 
ſome baſtinadoes. 
thus unfortunately ſurprized, and certainly 
I had been very ill uſed, as well as many 
other Cavaliers, if at length I had not re- 
ſolved to make my way out by my ſword, 
rather than ſuffer myſelf to be thus maim- 
ed, as they began to order the matter; and 
if by good Juck I had not been provided 
with a good horſe, that carried me vigo- 
rouſly out of the preſs, when J put him 
on through a torrent of people, that was 
to be repaſſed. And it is grown in a man- 
ner a common proverb of theſe armies, 


that, above all, one muſt beware of three 


2 


I remember I was once 


things: Firſt, not to let himſelf to be en- 
the troops of the choſen 


ged amongſt, the troops of the chi 
led horſe, they, never failing. to ftrike:” Se. 
condhy, not to come into the places of hun- 
ting: Thirdly, not to approach too near 
the women of the Seraglio, Yet not- 


* 


withſtanding, by what 1 hear, it is much 


leſs dan erous here than h Perſia for there p 


tis death to be found in the field in ſight o 
the eunuchs that attend them, though you 
were half a league diſtant from them. It 
is required, that as many men as there 
are in the villages and boroughs, where 


they paſs, do all abandon them, and retire 


afar off. | 
As to the hunting of the king, I knew 
not firſt how to imagine what is commonly 
ſaid, which is, that the great Mogol goes 
to hunt with. an kbadre? thouſand men: 
But now I ſee, it may very well be faid, 
that he goes to hunt with above two hun- 
dred thouſand z nor is it a thing hard to 
. . , 

comprehend. In the neighbouring places 
to Agra and Debli, along the river Gemma 
as far as to the mountains, and even on 
both ſides of the high-way to Labor, there 
is abundance of untilled lands, ſome of 


copſe- wood, and ſome of graſs above a 


man's height: In all theſe places there are 
great numbers of guards, inceſſantly roving 
up and down, and hindering all other peo- 
ple from hunting, except partridges, quails 
and hares, which the Indians know to take 
with nets : So that every where in thoſe 
places rhere is very great ſtore of all kind 
of game. This being ſo, the hunting 
guards, when they know that the king is 
in the field, and near their quarters, give 
natice to the great hunting-maſter, of the 
quality of the game, and of the place 
where moſt of it is; then the guards do 
line all the avenues of that quarter, and 
that ſometimes for above four or five 
leagues af ground, that ſo the whole army 
may pals by, either this or that way, and 
the king being in his march may at the 
ſame time enter into it with as many Om- 
rahs, hunters and other perſons as he ſhall 
pleaſe, and there hunt at his eaſe, now in 
one manner and then in another, accord- 
ing to the difference of the game. And 
now behold firſt, how he hunted the Ga- 
zelles or wild fawns with tamed Leopards. 

I think, I have elſewhere told you, that 
in the Indies there is ſtore of Gazellis, that 
are in a manner ſhaped as our hinds or 
fawns ; that theſe Gazelles commonly go in 
ſeveral troops, and that every troop, which 
never conſiſts of above five or ſix, is al- 
ways follow'd by one only male, diſcernable 
by the colour, One of ſuch troops be- 


ing diſcovered, they endeavour to make 


the leopard ſee them, who is held chain'd 
upon a little chariot, This crafty 9 00 
| dot 
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doth not preſently and directly run after 
them, but goes winding and turning, ſtop- 
ping and hiding himſelf, ſo to approach 
them with more advantage, and to ſur- 

rize tbem: And as he is capable to make 

ve or (ix leaps with an almoſt incredible 
ſwiftneſs, when he finds he is within reach, 
he lanceth himſelf upon them, worrieth 
them, and gluts himſelf with their blood, 
heart and liver: If he faileth (which of- 
ten happens) he ſtands ſtill, and it would 
be in vain for him to attempt to take them 


by running after them, becauſe they run 


much faſter, and hold out longer than he. 
Then the maſter comes gently about him, 
flattering him, and throwing him ſome 
pieces of fleſh, and thus amuſing him, 
puts ſomething over his eyes to cover them, 
and ſo chains him, and puts him upon the 
chariot again. One of theſe leopards gave us 
once in our march this divertiſement, which 
frighted ſtore of people. A troop of Ga- 
zelles appeared in the midſt of the army, 
as they will do every day; it chanced that 
they paſſed cloſe to two, leopards that were 
carried, as they uſe to be, upon their little 
chariot, One of them not blinded, made 
ſuch an effort that he burſt his chain, and 
darted himſelf after them, but without 
catching any of them: Yet the Gazelles, 
not knowing which way to eſcape being 
purſued, cried after, and hunted on every 
ſide, there was one of them that was for- 
ced to repaſs again near the leopard, who, 
notwithſtanding the camels and horſes, 
that peſter'd all the way, and contrary to 


what is commonly ſaid of this beaſt, that 


it never returns to its prey when it hath 
once failed of it, flew upon it and caught 
it, 


Ihe hunting of the Nilgaux or grey ox- 


en, which I ſaid were a kind of elcks, 
hath no great matter in it, They are 
incloſed in great nets, that are by little and 
little drawn cloſer together, and when they 
are reduced to a ſmall compaſs of enclo- 
ſure, the king, the Omrabs, and the hunters 
do enter and kill them at pleaſure with ar- 
rows, half-pikes, ſables, or muſquets; and 


ſometimes in Jo great numbers, that the 


king ſends quarters of them for preſents 
to all the Omrabs, 

The game of the Cranes hath ſome- 
thing of divertiſement. *Tis a pleaſure to 
ſee them defend themſclves in the air a- 


gainſt the birds of prey; they ſometimes 
Kill fome of them; but at length, not be- 


ing nimble in turning, many ſtrong birds 
maſter them. | 
Of all the games that of the Lion is the 


molt royal, becauſe there is none but the 


king and princes that can exerciſe it (unleſs 
it be by a very particular leave ;) but it is 


allo the moſt dangerous. The manner of 


5 
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it is this: When the king is in the field, 
and the hunting- guards have diſcovered 
the place of the lions retirement, they tie 
faſt an aſs thereabout, which the lion ſoon 
comes to devour, and without caring to 
look out for other prey, as oxen, cows, 
mutton, or 0 goes to ſeek for 
drink, and returns to his ordinary lodging 
place, where he lies down and ſleeps until 
next morning, when he finds another aſs 
in the ſelf ſame place, which the hunters 
have faſtned there as the day before; and 
when they have thus baited and amuſed 
him ſeveral days in the ſame place, and 
now know that the king is nigh, they at 
length tye faſt another aſs, but whom 
they have made to ſwallow a quantity of 
opium, to the end that his fleſh may the 
better lull aſleep, the lion, and then all 
the countrymen of the circumjacent vil- 
lages ſpread large and ſtrong nets, made 
for that purpoſe, which they alſo by de- 
grees reduce to a ſmall compaſs, as is prac- 
tiſed in the hunting the Mil gaux. All 


things thus prepar'd, the king mounted on 


an elephant trap'd with iron, being attend- 


ed by the great hunting- maſter, ſome Om- 


rabs riding alſo on clephants, by abun- 
dance of Gourze-bedars on horſeback, and 
by a numerous hunting-guard on foot, 
arm'd with half-pikes, approacheth to the 


nets from without, and with a great muſ. 
quet ſhoots at the lion; who when he finds 


himſelf wounded, comes directly to the 
elephant, as his cuſtom is; but he meets 
with thoſe big nets ſtopping him, and the 
king ſhoots ſo often at him, that at laſt he 
kills him. Vet in this laſt hunting there 
was a lion that leapt over theſe nets, fell 
upon an horſeman whoſe horſe he killa, 
and then ran away: But the hynters met 
with him, and incloſed him again in the 
net, which cauſed a great diſturbance to the 
army; we were three or four days pad- 
ling in ſmall torrents running down the 
mountains, betwixt under-wood and ſuch 
long graſs as that camels hardly can be 
ſeen therein; and happy were theſe that 
had ſome proviſion of victuals for all was 
in diſorder: The Bazars could not range 
themſelves, and* the villages were remote. 
The reaſon why they were to ſtop there ſo 
long, was, that as it is a good omen with 
the Indians when the king kills a lion, ſo 
it is a very ill one, when he faileth, and 
they think that the ſtate would run great 
hazard if they ſhould not maſter him. 


Hence *cis alſo that they make many cere- 


monies upon the account of this hunting; 
for they bring the dead lion before the 
king in the general aſſembly of the Om- 
rabs, and after he hath been well viewed, 
and exactly meaſur'd, *tis recorded in the 
archives, that ſuch a king, at ſuch a 
| | | time, 
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time, flew a lion of ſuch bigneſs, of ſuch 
hair, of ſo long and large teeth and claws, 
not omitting the leaſt circumſtances. 

I ſhall here only add a word in reference 
to what is commonly faid of the opium, that 
the aſs is made to ſwallow, vix. That one 
of the chief hunters aſſured me, that it 
was bur a tale of the vulgar, and that the 
lion ſlept ſufficiently without it, when he 
hac his belly full. 0 

Now to return to our march, when the 
great rivers, which in theſe quarters com- 
monly have no bridges, are to be paſſed, 
there are made two boat bridges, about 
two or three hundred paces diſtant from 
one another; which they know well e- 
nough how to chain and faſten together. 
Upon them they caſt earth and ſtraw min- 
gled together, which preventeth the ſliding 
of the animals. The firſt paſſing upon, 
and the coming from it are only dangerous, 
becauſe, that beſides the great crowd, which 
then commonly throngeth, and the great 
confuſion and embarraſment, it often hap- 
pens that pits or holes are made when ' tis 
moving earth; and then you ſhall have 
horſes and burthen'd oxen tumble upon 
one another, over whom people do pals 
with an incredible diſorder ;- which would 
be yet greater, if all were to paſs in one 
day : But ordinarily the king encamped but 
half a league from the bridge, where he 
ſtays a day or two, and he never almoſt 
encampeth farther than half a league from 
the river on the other fide of the bridge, 
that ſo the army may have at leaſt three 
days and three nights to paſs more conve- 
„ ins | 

Laſtly, as to the number of people that 
is found in the army, it is not fo eaſy a 
thing to determine it. It is ſo differently 
ſpoken of, that one knows not what to 
judge of it. What I can tell you of it in 
the general, that is moſt probable, is this: 
That in this march there were at leaſt, as 
to ſoldiers and others, an hundred thou- 
ſand horſemen, and above an hundred and 
fifty thouſand animals, as horſes, mules or 
elephants z that there were near fifty thou- 
ſand camels, and almoſt as many oxen or 
aſſes, that ſerve to carry the grain, and other 
proviſions of theſe poor people of the Bazars, 
their wives and children: For they lug all 
with them, as our Bobemians do. Upon 
this meaſure, you may reckon pretty near 
tlie number of the ſerving people, ſuppoſing 
that nothing is there done but by the force 
of ſervants, and that I, who am but in the 


rank of a Cavalier of two horſes, can hardly 


do my buſineſs with leſs than three men: 
Some ſay, that in the whole army, there is 


ſcarce leſs than between three or four hun- 
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dred thouſand perſons. Others reckon 
more; others leſs. No body ever told 
them to determine the preciſe number. I 
can ſay nothing of certainty, but only 
that *tis a prodigious and almoſt incredible 
number; but then you are to imagine, that 
tis all Dehli, the capital city, that march- 
eth, becauſe that all the inhabitants of that 
town, living upon the court and the army, 
are obliged to follow them, eſpecially 
when the voyage is to be long, as this; 
or elſe they muſt ſtarve. | | 
The difficulty is to know, whence, and 
how ſo great an army can ſubſiſt in the 
field, ſo vaſt a number of people and 
beaſts, For that, we muſt only ſuppoſe, 
(which 1s very true) that the Indians live 
very ſoberly, and obſerve a very ſimple 
diet, and that of all this great number of 
Cavaliers, there is not the tenth, no nor 
the twentieth man, that in his march eats 
fleſh ; provided they have their Kichery, 
that is, their mixture of rice, and of o- 
ther legums, upon which they pour butter 
when they are boiled, they are content. 

We are alſo to know, that camels en- 
dure labour, hunger and thirſt extremely 
well, live upon little, and eat almoſt any 
thing: And that aſſoon as the army en- 
campeth any where, the camel - drivers let 
them go into the field to brouze, where 
they eat whatever they light upon. Be- 
ſides, that the merchants that entertain 
Bazars in Dehli, are obliged to entertain 
them in the field; and that all the ſmall 
merchants that keep ſhop in the Bazars of 
Dehl;, keep them alſo in the army, either 
by force, or out, of neceſſity; and laſtly, 
that as to forage, all theſe poor people go 
roving up and down every where in the 


villages, to buy what they can get, and 


to gain ſomething by it; and their great 
and common refuge is, with a kind of 
trowel to raſpe or knock down whole 
fields, to beat and waſh what they have 
there gotten, and ſo to carry it to ſell to 
the army, which they do ſometimes very 


dear, and ſometimes very cheap. I forgot to 


mention one thing that is remarkable, viz. 
that the king enters into the camp, now 


on one ſide,” then on another; and to day 


he paſſeth near the tents of certain Omrabs, 
and to-morrow near thoſe of others, 
Which he doth not without _ for 
the Omrabs, which he paſſeth by ſo near, 


are obliged to meet him, and to make him 


ſome ſmall preſent or other ; ſo that ſome 


will preſent him with twenty roupies of 


gold, which maketh thirty piſtoles ; others 
with fifty, and ſo others in proportion, ac- 
cording to their generoſity, and the great- 
nels of their pay. | 
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For the reſt; you will excuſe me, that I 
do not obſerve to you the towns and bo- 
toughs that are between Dehli and Labor. 
I have ſeen in a manner none of them, 
for I went almoſt always croſs the fields, 
and in the night, becauſe my Agab was 
not placed in the middle of the army, 
where often is the high way, but very for- 
ward in the right wing. We went as well 


4 nn 1 4 


ag we could by ſtar- light croſs the fields to 
gain the right wing of the camp, without 
ſeeking for the high- way; though. ſome- 
times we found ourſelves much perplexed, 
and in lieu of three or four leagues, which 
is the ordinary diſtance of one encamp- 
ment from another, we ſometimes made 
five of ſix; but when the day comes on, 
we ſoon found ourſelves where we ould 


— 
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A deſcription of Lahor, the capital of Penjeab, or, the kingdom 
of the Five Waters. 


X. 

T is not without reaſon, that this king- 

dom, of which Lahor is the capital 
city, is called Penje-ab, or the country of 
the five waters, becauſe there are actually 
five conſiderable rivers coming down from 
thoſe. mountains, within which the king- 
dom of Kachemire is lock'd up, and that 
run croſs this tract of land to fall into the 
river Indus, diſcharging themſelves toge- 
ther into the ocean at Scymdt, towards the 


entry of the Perfan gulf. Whether Labor 


be that ancient Bucephalos, I decide not, 
Mean time, Alexander is ſufficiently known 
here under the, name of Sekander Filifous, 
that is, Alexander ſon of Philip; but as to 
his horſe, they know it not. The city 


of Labor is built upon one of theſe five ri- 


vers, which is not leſs than our river Loire, 
and for which there is great need of a like 
bank, becauſe it maketh great devaſtation, 
and often changeth its bed, and hath but 
lately retired itlelf from Labor for a quar- 
ter of a league; which very much incom- 
modeth the inhabitants. The houſes of 
Labor have this peculiar above thole of 
Debli and Agra, that they are very high, 
but moſt of them are ruinous, becauſe *tis 
now more than twenty years that the court 
is always at Debli or at Agra, and that in 
theſe later years the rains have been ſo ex- 


ceſſive, that they have overthrown many 
of them, whereby alſo much people hath 
been killed. *Tis true, there, remain till 
five or ſix conſiderable ſtreets, of which 
there are two or, three that are above a 
league long; but in them alſo are many 
buildings found that fall down. The King's 
palace is no longer upon the river-ſide, as 
it was formerly, becauſe that the river hath 
left it. It is very high, and magnificent; 
yet thoſe of Agra and Debli do much ſur- 
paſs it, It is now above two months that 
we are here, expecting the melting of the 
ſnow of the mountains of Kachemire, for a 
more convenient paſſage into that king- 
dom. But at length we are to depart to- 
morrow. The king hath been gone theſe 
two days, I have got a little Kachemirian 
tent, which J. bought , yeſterday, I was 
adviſed to do like others, and to leave here 
my ordinary tent, which is big and heavy 


enough, becauſe, they ſay, that between 


the mountains of Kachemire, whither we 
are now marching, it will be difficult to 
find room enough, and that the camels 
not having place enough to paſs, we ſhall 
be obliged to get our baggage carried by 
porters, and that ſo my large tent would 
colt, me much do carry,” Al, 
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SIR, | 
Believed, that after we had overcome 
the heats of Moka, near Babel-mandel, 
I could defy thoſe of the reſt of the earth, 
but ſincs# theſe four days that the army left 
Labor, I find I come very ſhort of my reck- 
oning, and I have experimented to the 


hazard of my life, that it is not without 


reaſon, that the Indians themſelves did ap- 
prehend the eleven or twelve days march 
of the army, from Labor to Bamber, the 
entry of the mountains of Kachemire. I pro- 
teſt unto you, without any exaggeration, 
that the heats have been ſo exceſſive, that 
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ſometimes they have reduced me to extęe- 
mity, inſomuch that I knew not in We 
morning whether I ſhould live till night. 
The cauſe of this extraordinary heat is, 


that the high mountains of Kachemire being 


on the north of our road, keep from us all 
the cool wind that might come and refreſh 
us from that quarter, and do reflect the 
ſun-beams upon us, and leave the field-burar - 
yp and choaking, But to what yy 
to play the philoſopher, and to ſeek rea- 
ſons for that, which perhaps will kill me 
to morrow, 79 


: - „ -> 


SIR, | ny 

Paſſed, yeſterday, one of the greateſt 
I rivers of the Indies, called the Lehenau. 
The excellency of its water, of which the 
great Omrahs make proviſion, in lieu of 
that of Ganges, (whereof,they hayg drunk 
hitherto) keeps me from believing this. to 
ber ſome river to pals to hell, rather than 
to Kachemire, where they would make us 
believe we ſhall find ſnow and ice: For ! 
find it grow worſe and worſe every day, 
and that the more we advance, the more 
heat: we feel. Tis true that I paſs'd. the 
bridge at noon- day, but I almoſt knew not 
which was beſt, to march in the field, or 
to keep one's ſelf ſtuffed up under a. tent: 
At leaſt, I have ſucceeded in my deſign, 
which was, to paſs the bridge with eaſe, 
- whilſt all men did repoſe themſelves, ex- 
pecting to leave the camp towards evening 
when the heat is not ſo violent; whereas 
if 1 had flaid as the reſt did, ſome miſchief 
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perhaps might have befillen me. For it 
hath been, I hear, the moſt terrible con- 


Fuſion, and the greateſt diſorder that ever 


was in any the like former paſſage from 
Dehli ; the entring upon the firſt boat, and 
the going off from the laſt, having been 
made very difficult, becauſe it was meer 
moying ſand, which as people march'd upon 
It, and ftirr'd it, did flide away into the 
water, and left a pit; inſomuch that a 
great number of camgls, oxen and horſes 
were, in the.crowd, overthrown and tram- 
4 under foot, and ftore of blows diſtri- 


buted beſides. There-are ordinarily, upon 


ſuch .occalions, ſome, officers and cayaliers 
of the Omrahs, who, to make way for their 
maſters and baggage, are. not ſparing of 
them. My Navab hath loſt one of his ca- 
mels with the iron oven it carried; which 
maketh me apprehend, I ſhall be reduced 
to the bread of Bazar. Farewel. 
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| IT: is too much curioſity, tis folly, or at 
1 leaſt temerity in an European to expoſe 
himſelf to ſuch heats and dangerous marches, 


It is putting one's ſelf into manifelt peril 


of life, Yet, notwithſtanding, misfortune 


is good for ſomething, Whilſt we ſtay'd 
at Lahor, I was ſeized on'by a flux, and by 
gripings, which did very much incommode 
me, cauſed by my conſtant lying upon a 
terraſs, and taking the cool of the night, 
as 
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as we uſed to do at Debli without danger: 
But ſince we have been marching theſe 
7 or nine days, the ſweat hath diſſipated 
all theſe humours. My body is become a 
right lieve, very dry z and I have no ſooner 
taken into my ſtomach a pint of water, 
(for leſs will not ſerve our turn) but I ſee 


ic at the ſame time iſſue out of my limbs, 
like a dew, to the very ends of my fingers, 
I believe I have this + drank above ten 
pints. And this is ſome comfort, that 
one may drink of it as much as one liſts 
without danger, provided it be good wa- 
ter, 
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To the ſame. 


Written from the camp of the 
chemire, the tenth of 


SIR, 
HE ſun is but juſt now riſing, yet he 
is intolerable z there is not a cloud 
in the ſky, nor a breath of wind; my 
horſes are ſpent, they have not ſeen a green 
herb ſince we came out of Labor; my In- 
dians, for all their black, dry and hard 
ſkin, ſink under it. My face, hands and 
fect are pealed off, and my body is cover*d 
all over with pimples, that prick me as ſo 
many needles. Yeſterday one of our poor 


ary; marching from Lahor to Ka- 


arch in the morning. 


cavaliers, that had no tent, was found dead 
at the foot of a ſmall tree he had ſeized on. 
I doubt whether I ſhall out-live this day's 
Journey z all my hope is in a little dry 
curdled milk, which I am going to dilute 
with water and ſugar, and ſome lemons, 


have left, to make lemonade, farewel; 


the ink dryeth at the end of my pen, and 
the pen falls out of my hand, Farewel. 


_ 
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To the ſame. 


Written 12 Bember, the entry of the mountains of Kachemire, 
after having two days encamped there. What Bember is; the 
Change of carriages for the mountains; the incredible number of 
porters, and the order obſerved in the army. 


SIR, 
E are at length arrived at Bember, 


the foot of a ſteep, black and burn'd 
mountain, and we are encamped in the 
channel of a large torrent dried up, full of 
ſand and ſtones burning hot. It is like an 
hot oven: And if it were not for the 
ſhower of rain we had this morning, and 
for the curdled milk, the lemons, and the 
fow] brought to us from the mountains, I 
know not what would have become of me, 
and you would perhaps never have ſeen 
this letter. But, God be thanked, I feel 


the air a little cooler ; my ſtomach, ſtrength 


and tongue are returned. So then take 


* 


this account of our new kind of march 


and trouble. 
Yeſter-night the king firſt of all, toge- 


ther with Rauchenara-Begum, and the other 


women of the Seraglio, the Raja Ragnat 
that performs the office of the vizir, and 
Fazel-kan the high ſteward, went away 
from this burning place, and laſt night 
the great hunting-maſter departed, with 
ſome of the greateſt and moſt neceſſary 
officers of the royal family, and many con- 
ſiderable women, This night *tis our turn; 
my Navab, Danech-mend-kan, will go away, 
and Mahmet- Emir-kan, the fon of that fa- 

mous 
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one 

mous Emir-Jemla, of whom I have ſpoken 
ſo much in another 
company; and ſo wi t-kan, o | 
friend, with his two ſons, and many other 


lace, will be of our 
f Dianet-kan, our good 


— 


Omrabs, 7 4 and Manſeb. dars: And 


after us, all the other lords, that are bound 
for Kachemire, will be gone all in their 


turns, to avoid in theſe difficult and nar- 


row ways of the mountains, the trouble and 
confuſion, during theſe five days of march- 
ing between this place and Kachemire. All 


the reſt of the court, as Feday-tan, the 
great maſter of the artillery, three or four 


great Rajas, and many Omrabs, are to ſtay 


here about, for a guard, during three or 


four months, until the king do return after 
the great heats are over. Some ſhall go 
to dreſs their tents on the one fide of the 


river Tebenuu, others in the neighbouring 


towns and boroughs, and others will be o- 


bliged to camp here in this fite of Bember. 


The king, for fear of ſtarving this ſmall 
kingdom of | Kachemire, firſt catries with 
him the leaſt number of women he can, 
the greateſt ladies, the beſt friends of Rau- 
chenara-Begum, and thoſe that are moſt ne- 
ceſfary for ſer vice. Nor doth he carry 
more of the Omrabs and Mililia than needs 
he muſt: And the Omrabs that have leave 
to come with him, cannot take with them 
all the cavaliers, but only 25 of roo; yet 
without comprehending therein the or 
- cular officers of their family. And that is 
to be religiouſly - obſerved; becauſe there 
is an Omrab upon the guard at the entry 
of the mountains, that reckons all that paſs, 
one by one, and hinders the paſſing of that 
great number of Manſeb-dars and other 
cavaliers, that would fain go and enjoy the 
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cool air of Kachemire; as alſo all thoſe 
ſmall merchants and little people of Bazar 
that ſeek to gain a livelihood. The king, 
for the carriage of neceſſaries and the wo- 
men of the ſeraglio, taketh with him ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt and beſt elephants: Theſe 
beaſts, though groſs and unweildy, are 
very ſure- footed, and in ill way they march 
very warily, aſſuring themſelves firſt of 
one foot before they remove the other. 
He taketh alſo ſome mules with him; but 
camels, the moſt neceſſary, he cannot make 
uſe of in this paſſage; theſe mountains be- 
ing too ſteep and craggy for their long- 
ſhanked and ſtiff legs: Porters muſt ſup- 
ply their places; and what number, think 
you, muſt there be, if the king alone, as 
they ſay, hath above fix thouſand for his 
occaſions, and I, a private man, though I 
have left at Labor my ordinary tent and 
much of my baggage, as every one hath 
done, even the king himſelf and the Om- 
rahs, find myſelf obliged to have three of 
them? 'Tis believed, there are already no 
leſs here than fifteen thouſand, partly of 
thoſe which the governor of Kachemire,” 
and the Rajas, here-about have compelled 
to be here, partly of thoſe that come cher 
of their on accord out of the neighbour- 
ing villages to earn ſomething; for a man 
is obliged, following the king's order, to 
give them ten crowns for an hundred pound 
weight. Tis faid, that, in all, there are 
above thirty thouſand of them, without 
reckoning, that a month ago the king and 
the Omrabs ſent away ſome baggage before, 
7 — the merchants, all ſorts of commo- 

ities. Ln ho dC ata 
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An exact deſcription of the kingdom of Kachemire, and the preſent 
State of the neighbouring mountains ; together with an anſwer 


i 


HE hiſtories of the ancient kings of 
| Kachemire tell us, that all that coun- 


try was formerly nothing but a great lake, 
and that there was an old holy man, called 
Kacheb, that gave an out- let to the waters, 
by a miraculous cut he made in the moun- 
tain of Baramoule. This may be ſeen in 
the abridgment of theſe hiſtories, which 
Jeban-Guyre cauſed to be made, and which 
I am tranſlating out of the Perſian tongue. 
For my part, I would not deny, all this 


Vol. II. | 2 


to froe conſiderable queſtions of a friend. 


land to have once been cover'd with water; 
the like is affirmed of Theſſaly, and ſome 
other countries; but 'tis hard to believe, 
that this opening is the work of one man, 
becauſe the mountain is very big and very 
high. I ſhould rather think, that ſome 
great earthquake (thoſe parts being ſubject 
enough to them) had opened ſome cavern 
under ground, which the mountain did 
ſink into, after the ſame manner as the 
opening of Babel Munde! is made (if it be 

* 3 N 474 2 bs day true 
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true what the Arabians of that country ſay 
of it) and as whole towns and mountains 
have been ſeen to be ſwallowed up.in.great 


lakes. 

However it be, Kachentire is no lake 
now, but a very fair champaign, diverſified 
by many little hillocks, about thirty leagues 
long, and ten or twelve leagues broad; 
ſituated in the extreme of Indoſtan, north 
of Labor, locked up within the mountains 
of Caucaſus, between thoſe of the kings of 
the great Tibet, the little Tibet, and the 
Raja Gamon, its next neighbours. | 

he firſt mountains ſurrounding it, I 
mean thoſe that are next to the plain, are 
of a middle heighth, all green with trees 
or paſture, full of all ſorts of cattle, as 
cows, ſheep, goats, horſes ; and of game of 

vers kinds, as partridges, hares, gazelles, 
and of ſome animals yielding muſk. There 
are alſo abundance of hees; and (which is 
rare in the Indies) there are found no ſer- 
2 tigers, bears, lions, but very ſeldom. 

o that it may be ſaid, that theſe are not 
on] voy innocent mountains, but flowing 
with mi 
land of promiſe. 

Beyond thoſe middle-ſiz'd mountains, 
there riſe others, very high ones, the top 
of which are always coyer'd with ſnow, 
and appear above the ordinary clouds and 
miſts, always calm and clear, as well as 
mount Olympus. | | 

Out of all theſe mountains do iſſue innu- 
merable ſources and rivulets on all ſides, 
which the inhabitants know how to con- 


| vey to their rice-fields, and even through 


raiſed ground unto their little hillocks ; 
and which, after they have made a thou- 
ſand other little rivulets, and a thouſand 
Caſcata's every where, come at laſt to meet, 


and to make a very fair river, that car- 


ryeth boats as big as our river of Seine; and 
after it hath gently turned about the king- 
dom, and paſſed through the midſt of the 
capital city, finds its out-let at Baramoule 
between two ſteep rocks; and having after- 
wards taken in many ſmall rivers that come 
down from the mountains, falls about Atex 
into the river Indus. 


All theſe rivulets, deſcending from the 


mountains, make the plain and all thoſe 
hillocky ſo fair and fruitful, that one would 
take this whole kingdom for ſome ever- 
precn garden, intermixed with villages and 

ghs diſcovering themſelves between 
the trees, and diverſified by meadows, fields 
of rice, corn, and diyers other legumes, of 
hemp and ſafron; all interlaged with ditches 
full of water, with channels, with ſmall 
lakes and rivylets here and there. Up and 
down, every where, are alſo ſeen ſome of 
our European plants, flowery, and all forts 
of our trees, as apples, pears, prunes, apri- 


and honey, as were thoſe of the 


cats, nuts, vines. The panticular gardens. 
are full of wage water-mglons, ſkirrets, 
beets, radiſhes,-all ſorts of our pat-herbs, 
and of ſame we have not. | 
'Tis true, there are nat ſo many ſorts of 
fruit as with us, nor are they ſo excellent 
as ours; but I believe that that is not the 
fault of the ſoil, but that if they had as 
good gardeners as we, knowing to cultivate 
and graft trees, to chuſe proper places and 
roper ſtocks, and to ſend for grafts from 
oreign countries, they would have as many 
and as good as we; becauſe among that 
number of divers ſorts, which I often cauſed. 
to be brought to me, I have frequently met 
with very excellent ones, | 
The capital city, which is of the ſame 


name with that of the kingdom, is without 


walls ; *tis three Runge of a league long, 
and half a league broad; ſituate in a plain, 
about two leagues diſtant from mountains, 
which ſeem to make, as it were, a ſemi- 
circle; and ain upon a lake of ſweet 
water of four or five miles in compaſs, 
which is made up of live ſprings, and of 
rivulets running down the mountains, and 
diſgorgeth itſelf, by a navigable channel, 
into the river which paſſeth through the 
midſt of the town. This river hath, in 
the town, two wooden bridges over it, for 
communication. Moſt houſes are of wood, 
but well built, and of two or three ſtories 
high; not as if they had not very good 
free · ſtone there (many old idol-temples 


ruined, and other e made of it, be- 


ing yet to be ſeen;) but the abundance of 
wood, eaſily deſcending from the moun- 
tains by little rivers, which it is caſt into, 


- maketh people find that way of building 


turn to better account. The houſes that 
ſtand upon the river have almoſt all of them 
their little garden, lying upon the water, 
which maketh a very pleaſant perſpective, 
eſpecially in the ſpring and ſummer, when 
men walk on the river- ſide. The other 
houſes that ſtand not upon the river, have 
alſo almoſt all of them ſome garden; and 
there are a good number of ſuch that have 
a channel anſwering to the lake, and a 
little boat to go and divert themſelves 
upon it. 

In one end of the town there appears 
an hill, looſe from all the reſt, which mak- 
eth anether very agreeable perſpective, be- 
cauſe on its declivity there ſtand very fine 
houſes with gardens, and on the top, a 
moſque and an hermitage well built, with 
a garden and ſtore of fine green trees : 
And 'tis upon the account of theſe trees 


and gardens, that in the language of the 


country tis called Haryperbet, as if you 

ſhould ſay, the mountain of verdure. 
Oppoſite to this hill there is ſeen ano- 
ther, on which there is alſo a moſque, but 
| a 
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a little one, together with « garden, and a 
very ancient building, which ſeems to have 
been a temple of idols, though they call it 


TaF Souliman, that is, the throne of Solomon, 


becauſe that Solomon, as the Mabometans fay, 
cauſed it to be built when he came to Ka- 
chemite ; but how they will prove that So- 
lemon. made this voyage, I know not. 


The lake hath this peculiar, that tis 


full of little iſles, which are as many gar- 
dens of pleaſure, that appear all green in 
the midi of the water, by reaſon of thoſe 
fruit- bearing trees, and of the walks, on 
both ſides ſet with arbors, and becauſe they 
are furrounded with large - leaved aſpen- 
trees, ſtanding at two foot diſtance from 
one another, the biggeſt whereof may be 
claſped about, but as tall as maſts of great 
ſhips, having only a tuft of branches at the 
top like palm; trees. 5 
Beyond the lake, upon the ſide of the 
hills, there is nothing but houſes and gar- 
dens of pleaſure, the place having been 
found wonderfully Py for it, as being 
ina very fine air, in the view of the lake, 
the iſles and the town, and full of ſprings 
and rivulets. 

The moſt admirable of all theſe gar- 
dens is that of the king, which is called 
Chab-limar. From the lake, one enters into 
it by a great canal, border'd with great 
green turfs. This canal is above five hun- 
dred common paces long, and runs betwixt 
two large alleys of poplars: It leadeth to 
a great cabinet in the midſt of the garden, 


where begins another canal far more magni- . 


ficent, which runs with a little riſing unto 
the end of the garden. This canal is paved 
with large free-ftone z its ſloping ſide co- 
vered with the ſame; and in the midſt of 
it there is a long row of jets of water, from 
fifteen to fifteen foot. There are alſo, from 
ſpace to ſpace, great rounds of water ſer- 
ving for ſtore-houſes, whence many jets 
of water, variouſly figured, do ſpring up: 
And this canal ends at another great cabi- 
net, which is almoſt like the firſt. 

Theſe cabinets, which are in a manner 
made like domes, ſituate in the middle of 
the canal, and enco ed with water, and 
conſequently between thoſe two great al- 
leys of poplars, hath a gallery that reigneth 
round about, and four gates oppoſite to 


one another; two of which do reſpect the 


alleys, with two bridges to paſs over, one 
on one ſide, and the other on the other; the 
other two look upon the oppoſite canals. 
Each cabinet conſiſts of a great chamber 
in the midft of four other lefſer chambers, 
which are in the four corners. All is pain- 
ted and gilded within, the great chamber 
as well as the little ones, having ſentences 
with great letters in the Per/ian tongue 
written upon them. The four gates are 
I 


The price of theſe great tones and 


very rich; they are made of great ſtones 
with two columns, taken from thoſe an- 
cient idol-temples ruined by Chob-Feban. 
lars 
is not well known, nor what kind of ſions 
they be; though it appears ſufficiently, that 
"tis a ſort of precious ſtone, finer than mar- 
ble or porphiry. + 
From all chat hath. been 


faid, one may 


eaſily conjecture, that I am fomewhac 


charmed with Aachemire, and that I pre- 
tend, there is perhaps nothing in the world 
like it for ſo ſmall a kingdom. Ir deſerves 
very well to reign over all thoſe neigh- 
bouring mountains as far as Tartary, and 
over all Indojlan as far as Ceilon, as once it 
did: And *tis not without ſome cauſe, that 
the Mogols call it the terteſtrial Paradiſe of 
the Indies: that Ekbar took fo much pains 
to make himſelf maſter of itz and that his 
ſon Jeban-Guyre became ſo amorous there- 
of, that he could not leave it; and often 
laid, he would rather Joſe all his empire, 
than Kachemire, And from the time that 
we arrived there, all the poets, both Ka- 
cbemirians and Mogolians, ſtrove to make 
poems to the praiſe of this little kingdom, 
to preſent them to Aureng-Zebe, who glad- 
ly received and rewarded them. I remem- 
ber, that among others, there was one, 
that exaggerating the extraordinary heigth 
of the mountains encompaſſing it, and ren- 
dering it almoſt inacceſſible any where, 
ſaid, that the top of theſe mountains was 
the cauſe, that the heavens did retire into 
the re of a vault, as we fee it; and 
that Kachemire being the maſter- piece of 
nature, and the king of the kingdoms of 
the world, it was ſuitable it ſhould be hard 
of acceſs, and ſo enjoy an undiſturbed peace 
and tranquility, commanding all, and not 
being liable to be commanded by any. 
He added, that the reaſon why nature had 
ſurrounded it with movntains, of which 
ſome, namely the higheſt and moſt remote, 
were always white and covered with ſnow, 


the lowermoſt and the next to the plain, all 
green and covered with wood, was, be- 


cauſe that the king of the kingdoms of the 
world wasto wear the moſt precious crown, 
the top whereof was to be of diamonds, 
and the bottom of emeralds. If the poet 
had added (ſaid I to my Naveb Danech- 
mend-kan, who was willing to make me ad- 
mire all thoſe poems) that all thoſe great 
countries of mountains that environ it, as 
the little Tibet, the ſtate of the Raja Gamon, 
Kachguer and Serenaguer, are to be com- 
prehended under the kingdom of Aacbe- 
mire ; ſince, according to the hiſtory of the 


country, they once depended from it, and 


conſequently that the river Ganges on the 


one ſide, that of Indus on the other, the 


Chenau on a third, and the Gemma on the 
1 fourth, 
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fourth, do iſſue. out of Kacbemire : that theſe 
rivers, with ſo many others that run thence, 


do countervail the Gibon, tho Piſan, and 


the two others; and if at laſt he had con- 
cluded, that this was certainly the true ter- 
reſtrial paradice, rather than that in Ar- 
menia, this would have much enhanced 
the worth of all his commendations. 
The Kachemirians have the reputation of 


being a very witty people, much more in- 


telligent and dextrous than the Indians, 


and as fit for poeſy and ſciences as the Per- 


aus. Beſides, they are very induſtrious, 
and willing to take pains; they make Pa- 
lekys, tranks, bed- ſteds, ſtandiſnhes, boxes, 
ſpoons, and many other pieces, and all of 

ood, and very handſome work manſhip, 
ene over all the Indies, They know how 
to give it a good varniſh, and ſo dextrouſly 
to counterfeit the veins of a certain wood 
that hath very fine ones, by applying gold 
ſtrings upon it, that there is nothing finer, 
But what is peculiar and conſiderable in 


them, and which draws the trade and ſil- 


ver into the country, 'is that prodigious 
quantity of ſtuffs called Chales, which they 
work there, and employ their little chil- 
dren in, Theſe Chales are certain kinds of 
ituff an ell and an half long, and about an 
ell broad, which are embroidered at cach 
end with. a kind of embroidery. about a 
foot large. The'Mopols and Indians, both 
men and women, wear of them in winter 
upon their heads, paſſing them over their 
left ſhoulder like a mantle. They make 
two ſorts of them; one, of the wool of the 
country, which is finer than that of Spain ; 
the other, of a wool, or rather of an hair, 
they call Touz, taken from the breaſt of a 
wild goat of the great Tibet. Theſe latter 


are of a far greater price than the former; 
neither is there any Caftor fo ſoft and de- 


licate. The miſchief is, the worms get 
calily into it, unleſs you have a particular 
care often to unfold and air them. I have 
ſeen of theſe, which the Omrabs purpoſely 
cauſed to be made, which coſt an hundred 
and fifty rupies: Of the others, that are 
made of the wool of the country, I have 
leen none that coſt above fifty; 

Lis obſerved of theſe Chales, that, work 
them never ſo carefully in Patna, Agra and 
Labor, you ſhall never make the ſtuff ſo 
loft and fine, as in Kachemire ; which is 
commonly imputed to the particular water 
of the country: As at Maſlipatan they make 
thoſe fineiſtuffs, which become fairer by 
waſhing. f 

The Kachemirians are alſo famous fo 
their good complexion. They look as well 
as our. Europeans, and have nothing of a 


Tuarlarian flat-nos'd and little-ey'd face, as 


thoſe of Kachguer, and molt of the people 


Cen. ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 


of che great Tiber! The omen, eſpecially,” 


are very beautiful; and therefore all ſtran- 


ger; that are new comers to the court of 
Mogol, are furniſned from thence, that ſo 
they may have children whiter than the 
Indians, and which by this means may paſs 
for true Mogols. And certainly, if one 
may judge of the beauty of the retired wo- 
men by that of the common people, 
met with in the ſtreets, and ſeen up 
and. down in the ſhops, we muſt; believe, 
that there are very hand ſome ones. Ar 
Lahar, where they have the 4 of be- 
ing proper and ſlender, and the handſomeſt 
of the brown laſſes of the Indies (as really 
they are) I'uſed an art which is ordinary 
among the Mogols, which is, to follow ſome 
elephants, eſpecially thoſe that are richly 
harneſſed; for as ſoon as thoſe women hear 
the two bells hanging on the ſides of thoſe 
beaſts, they all put their heads out of (the 
windows. The ſame trick I uſed here; 
and I made alſo ute of another, in which 1 
ſucceeded very well; it was deviſed by an 
old and famous er of a ſchool; whom 
J had taken to help, me to underſtand. a 
Perſian poet. He made me buy ſtore of 
contits; and he being known and welcome 
every where, carried me into above fifteen 
houſes, telling them that I: was his kinſman, 
newly come out of Petſia, that I was rich 
and to bt married. As ſoon as we came 
into a houſe, he diſtributed confits to the 
children, and preſently all came about us, 
women and children, great and ſmall, to 
have their ſhare, or ta be ſeen. This cu- 
rioſity alone coſt me many a good rupy; 
but it confirmed me, that in Kachemrre there 
are as fair faces, as in any place of Eu- 
in, os. 2am 213-3 im beies 
There remains only to impart unto you 
what I obſerved molt conſiderable between 
the mountains, from Bember hither, (with 
which perhaps I ſhould have begun; ) and 
after having given you an account of ſome 
other little voyages I have been obliged to 
make in divers parts of this kingdom, you 
will learn all I could come to know of the 
reſt of the circumjacent mountains. 
Concerning therefore, firſt, our voyage 


from Bember hither; it ſeemed to me ſur- 


prizing enough, to find myſelf, from the 
tirſt night that we parted from Bember, and 
enter'd into the mountains, paſs from a 
torrid to a temperate zone: For, we had 
no ſooner, mounted this dreadful wall of 
the world, I mean, this high, ſteep, black 
and bald mountain of Bember, but that in 
deſcending on the other ſide, we found an 
air that was pretty tolerable, freſh, gentle 
and temperate, | But that which ſurprized 
me more in theſe mountains was, to find 
myſelf, in a trice, tranſported out of the 
| | Indies 
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Indies into Europe. For, ſeeing the earth 
covered with all our plants and ſhrubs, ex- 
cept iſſop, thyme, matjoram and roſemary, 
I imagined I was in ſome of our mountains 
of Auvergne, in the midſt of a foreſt of all 
our kinds of trees, pines, oaks, elms, plane- 
trees. And I was the more aſtoniſh'd, be- 
cauſe in all thoſe burning fields of Indoſtan, 
whence I came, I had ſeen almoſt nothing 
bf all mats; i. 

Among other things relating to plants, 
this ſurprized me, that one and a half days 
journey from Bember, I found a mountain 
that was cover'd with them on both ſides, 
but with this difference, that on the ſide of 
the mountain that was ſoutherly, toward 
the Indies, there was a mixture of Indian 
and European plants, and on that which 
was expoſed to the north I obſerved none 
but European ones; as if the former had 
participated of the air and temper of Eu- 
rope and the Indies, and the other had been 
merely. European, 

As to the trees, I admired this natural 
courle of generations and corruptions : 
Below in theſe bottoms, where perhaps no 
man ever, was, I ſaw hundreds that were 
falling, or fallen, one upon another, dead 
and half rotten of age, and other young 
and verdant ones growing out of the foot 
of thoſe that were dead: Some of them 
alſo I ſaw burnt, whether it was from 
lightening, or that in the heat of ſummer 
they had taken fire by rubbing themſelves 
againſt one another, when they were agi- 


tated by ſome. hot and impetuous wind; 
or, as the county people fay, that they take 
fire of themſelves, when they arc grown 


7 


old and dry. CO ENS Eonar 

I admired alſo thoſe natural Caſcata's of 
water, which we found between thoſe 
rocks, We met, among others, one of 


them ſo wonderful, that doubtleſs it can- 


not be parallel'd. One ſeeth afar off from 
the ſide of an high mountain, running 


down, a torrent of water, in a channel co- 
vered with trees, and precipitate itſelf in a 
trice to the bottom of a, ſteep rock of a 


ſtupendous heighth, with a noiſe that is 


able to ſtrike one deaf, like a cataract. 


There was erected near it a theatre, upon 


a rock, which Jehan-Guyre had cauſed pur- 


poſely to be made plain, that the court 
paſſing, might there repoſe themſelves, and 
from thence, with conveniency, behold 


this admirable workmanſhip of nature; 


which, as well as thoſe old trees I was juſt 
now ſpeaking of, ſeems to reſemble ſome- 
thing of great antiquity, and of the firſt 
production of the world. 5 
All theſe divertiſements were blended 
with an odd accident. On the day that 
the king went upon the mountain of Pjre- 
penj ale, 19385 is the higheſt of all, and 
oY | 


whence one begins to diſcover afar off the 


country of Kachemire ; on that day, I ſay, 
that the king aſcended this mountain, being 
followed by a long row of elephants, u 


which ſit the women in Mik-dembars, and 
Embarys, one of thoſe elephants was frighted | 


by beholding, as the Indians would have it, 
ſuch a long and ſteep aſcent, and fell-back 
upon him that was next, and he upon the 
next, and ſo on to the fifteenth, ſo that not 
one of them being able to turn in this 
way, which was extremely rude and ſteep, 
they all tumbled into the precipice. It was 
good fortune for thoſe poor women, that 
the precipice itſelf was not very ſteep, ſo 
that there were but three or four of them 
kill'd ; but the fifteen elephants remained 
upon the place. When theſe bulky maſles 
do once fall under thoſe vaſt byrdens they 
are loaden with, they never riſe again, 
though the way be never ſo fair, We ſaw 
them two days after, in paſſing by, and I 


obſerved ſome of them yet ſtirring their 


trunk, This accident put the whole army, 
which had marched four days along the 
mountains in file, into great diſorder, be- 
cauſe to recover theſe women and all that 
wreck, a ſtop was made for the remainder 
of that day and all the night, every one 
being neceſſitated to ſtop where he was, 


becauſe it was in many places impoſſible 


to advance or go back, and none had near 
him thoſe porters that carried his tent and 
victuals. As for mylelf, I was not in the 
worſt condition, having found means to 
creep out of the way, and to take the con- 
veniency of a ſmall place to he down in, 
for myſelf and my horſe. And, to my 
good luck, one of my ſervants that follow'd 
me, had a little bread, which we ſhared 
together. I remember, it was there where, 


ſtirring ſome ſtones, we found a great black 


ſcorpion, which a young Magol of my ac- 
quaintance took, and ſqueezed it in his 
own hand, and then in the hand of my ſer- 
vant, and. at laſt in mine, without our 


being ſtung by him. This young cavalier . 


ſaid, that he had charm'd him, as he had 
done many others before, by a paſſage of 
the Alcoran, which he would not teach me, 
becauſe, ſaid he, the power of charming 
would paſs to me and leave himſelf, as it 
had paſſed to him by quitting his teacher. 
In traverſing this ſame mountain of Pzre- 
penjale, where the elephants tumbled down, 
there occur'd thoſe things which call'd to 
my mind ſome of my former philoſophical 
thoughts. The firſt was, that in lets than 


an hour we felt ſummer and winter; for 
in aſcending we did ſweat groſs drops, all 
men going on foot in a burning fun; and 
when we came to the top of the mountain, 
we yet found the icy ſnow, that had been 


cut to open the way; there was a froſt 
kr 


upon 
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upon a miſling rain, and there blew a 


wind ſo cold, that all people ſhook and ran 


away, eſpecially the filly Indians, who never 
had ſeen ice or ſnow, nor felt ſuch a cold. 
The /econd was, that in leſs than two 
hundred paces I met with two quite con- 
trary winds z one from the north, which 
blew in my face aſcending, eſpecially 
when I came near the top, and another from 


the ſouth, which blew againſt my back in 


deſcending z as if this hill had protruded 
exhalations out of it bowels from all ſides, 
which coming forth had cauſed a wind that 
had deſcended and taken its courſe in thoſe 
two oppoſite dales, 

The third was the meeting an old her- 
mit, that had lived on the top of this 
mountain ſince the time of Fehan-Gnyre, 
and whoſe religion was not known ; though 
it was faid, that he did miracles, cauſed 
ſtrange thunders when he would, and 
raiſed ſtorms of hail, ſnow, rain and wind. 
He look'd ſomewhat ſavage-like, having a 
long and large white beard uncombed. He 
aſked alms ſomewhat fiercely ; ſuffer'd us 
to take up water in earthern m he had 
ranged upon a great ſtone; made ſign with 
nis hand, importing that we ſhould ſpeedi- 
ly march away, and grumbled at thoſe 
that made a noiſe, becauſe, ſaid he to me, 
when I was come into his cave, and had 
a little ſweetned his looks with half a 
roupy, which with much humility I put 
into his hand) a noiſe raiſeth furious ſtorms 
and tempeſts, Aureng-zebe, ſaid he further, 
did very well in following my counſel, and 
not permitting to make a noiſe : Chah-7e- 
han always took. care of the fame z but 


Fehan-Guyre once mocking at it, and cau- 


ling trumpets and cymbals to ſound, was 


like ro have periſh'd here, 


In reference to the little voyages I have 
made in divers parts of this kingdom, be- 


hold the particulars I took notice of as I 


paſſed, Woe were no ſooner arrived at 
Kachemire, but my Navab Danechmena-kan 
ſent me, together with one of his horſe- 
men for a convoy, and a countryman, to 
one of the extremities of this kingdom, 
three ſmall days journey from hence, upon 


the relation made him, that this was the 


very time to ſee the wonders (for fo they 
ſpeak of them) of a ſpring that is therea- 
bout, Thefe wonders are, that in the 
month of May, 'the time when the ſnow 
begins but to melt, this fountain, for about 
the ſpace of fifteen days, regularly flows 
and flops thrice a-day, at break of day, at 
noon, and at night: Its flowing ordinarily 
laſts. three quarters of an hour, more or 
lefs, and that plentifully enough to fill 
a ſquare receptacle having ſteps to go down 
to it, and being about ten or twelve foot 
broad, and as many foot deep. After the 


3 


firſt fifteen days, its courſe 'begins to be 
leſs regular, and leſs copious; and at 
length, after a month or thereabout, ic 


quite ſtops and runs no more for the reſt of 


the year, unleſs ic be, that during ſome 

lentiful and long rains, it flows inceſſant- 

and without rule, as other fountains do. 

he Gentiles have on the ſide of the re- 
ceiver a little temple of the idol of Brare, 
which is one of their falſe deities; and 
thence it is that they call this fountain 
Send- Brary, as if you ſhould fay, Water of 
Brare ; and that thither they come from 
all parts in pilgrimage, to bathe and ſanc- 
tify themſelves in this miraculous water. 
Upon the origin of this water they make 


many fables, which I ſhall not recite to you, 


becauſe I find not the leaſt ſhadow of 
truth in them, During the five or fix days 
of my ſtay there, I did what poſſibly I 
could to find the reaſon of this wonder, I 
did attentively conſider the ſituation of 
the mountain, at the foot of which this 
ſpring is found: I went to the very top 
with great pains, ſearching and prying e- 
very where, I obſerved that it extends it- 
ſelf in length from north to ſouth ; that 
*tis ſever'd from other mountains, which 
yet are very near to it; that it is in the 
form of an aſſes back ; that its top, which 
is very long, hath not much more than an 
hundred paces where it is largeſt; that one 
of the ſides of the mountain, which is co- 
ver'd with nothing but green graſs, is ex- 
poſed to the caſt, yet fo that the ſun 
comes nat to ſhine out before eight a 
clock in the morning, becauſe. of the other 
oppoſite mountains; and: laſtly, that the 
other ſide, which is expos'd to the weſt, is 
covered with trees and buſhes, * All this 
being conſidered, I did imagine, that the 
heat of the ſun, together with the particu- 
lar ſituation, and the internal diſpolitio! 
of the mountain, might very well be the 
cauſe of this pretended miracle; that the 
morning ſun, coming briſkly to ſtrike on 
the ſide oppoſite thereto, heats it, and 
melts part of the frozen waters, which, du- 
ring the winter, when all was covered with 
inow, had inſinuated themſelves into the 
inner parts of the earth of this mountain; 
that theſe waters penetrating, and by lit- 
tle and little running down unto certain 
beds of quick rock, which retain and con- 
vey them toward the ſpring- head, cauſe 
the flowing of the fountain at noon ; that 
the ſame ſun, raiſed to the ſouth, and 
leaving that other ſide, now growing cold, 
for to ſtrike with its beams as 'twere per- 
pendicularly, the top, doth alſo melt o- 
ther frozen waters, which likewiſe run 
down by little and little as the other, but 
by other turnings, unto thoſe rocky beds, 
and cauſe the flowing at night: And that 
laſtly, 
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laſtly, the ſun heating likewiſe this weſtern 
ſide, produceth the like effect, and cauſes 
the third flux in the morning; which is 
flower than che two others; either becauſe 
this weſtern ſide is remote from the 
eaſtern where the ſource is; or becauſe 
that being covered with wood, it is not ſo 
ſoon heated; or by reaſon of the cold of 
the night. Now 1 found this my reaſon- 
ing the more cogent, foraſmuch as it ſeems 
to agree with what is affirmed, that in 
the firſt days the water comes in greater 
abundance than in the latter, and that at 
laſt it ſtops, and runs not at all; as if in- 
deed in the beginning there were of thoſe 
frozen waters greater plenty in the earth 
than at laſt. It ſeems alſo to agree with 
what is obſerved, that there are ſome days 
in the beginning, in which one flux is 
found more abounding than the other, and 
ſometimes more at noon than in the even- 
ing or morning, or in the morning more 
than at noon 3 it commonly falling out ſo 
that ſome days there are hotter than o- 
thers, or that ſome clouds ariſe which in- 
terrupt the equality of the heat, and con- 
lequently make the flux unequal, 
Returning from Send-brary1 turn'd a little 
aſide from the road to go and lie at Achia- 
vel, Which is an houſe of pleaſure of the 
ancient kings of Kachemire, and at pre- 
ſent of the great Magol. That which moſt 


adorns it, is a fountain, the water whereof 


diffuſeth itſelf on all ſides round about that 
fabrick (which is not deſpicable) and into 


the [gardens by an hundred canals, It 


breaks out of the earth, as if by ſome vio- 
lence it aſcended up from the bottom of a 
well, and that with ſuch an abundance as 
might make it to be called a river rather 
than a fountain. The water of it is ad- 
mirably good, and ſo cold that one can 
hardly endure to hold ones hand in it. The 
garden itſelf is very fine, there being cu- 
rivus walks in it, and ſtore of fruit-bearing 
trees, of apples, pears, prunes, apricocks 


and cherries, and many jets of waters of 


various figures, and ponds repleniſh'd with 
fiſh, together with a very high Caſcala of 
water, which by its fall maketh a great 
rape of thirty or forty paces long, which hath 
an admirable effect, eſpecially in the night, 
when under this nape there is put a great 
number of little lamps fitted in holes pur- 
poſely made in the wall; which maketh a 
curious ſhew. | | 
From Achiavel J went yet a little more 
out of my way to paſs through another roy- 
al garden, which is alſo very beautiful, and 
hath the ſame pleaſantneſs with that of 
Achiavel, but this is peculiar in it, that in 
one of its ponds there are fiſhes that come 
when they are called, and when you caſt 
bread to them; the biggeſt whereof have 


golden rings in their noſes, with inſerip- 
tions about them, which, they ſay, that re- 
nowned Nour-Mehalle, the wife of Jehan 


 Guyre, the grandfather of Aurenge- ebe, 


cauſed to be faſtened in them. 

I was no ſooner returned from Send-braty, 
but Danecb- mend. tan, well ſatisfied with 
my voyage, made me undertake one more, 
to ſee another ſure miracle, as he call'd it, 
which ſhould be capable to make me ſoon 
change my religion, and turn Miſſelman. 
Go, ſaith he, to Baramoulay, which is not 
further from hence than Serd-brary ; there 


you ſhall find a moſquee, in which is the 
tomb of one of our Pires or ſaints; which 


ſtill every day works miracles in, curing 
ſick people, that flock thither from all 


parts: It may be, that you will belicve 
nothing of all thoſe miraculous cures yu 


ſhall ſee; but you will at leaſt belicve 
one miracle, which is done every day, and 
you may ſee with your own eyes: And 
that is of a big round ſtone, which the 
ſtrongeſt man is hardly able to raiſe in the 
leaſt from the ground, but yet eleven men, 
by praying to that faint, lift up, as if ir 
were a ſtraw, with the end of their eleven 
fingers, without any trouble at all, and 
without being ſenſible of any weight, Here- 
upon I began this journey alſo, accom- 
panied with my horſeman and the country 
tellow, and being arrived at Baramoulay, I 
found it a 2 — pleaſant enough. The 
moſque is ſufficiently well built, the tomb 


of the pretended faint well adorn'd, and 


round about it there was ſtore of people of 
great devotion, who ſaid they were ſick, 


Near the moſque there was a kitchen with 


large kettles full of fleſh, and rice, which, 
in my opinion, was the magnet drawing 
the ſick ple thither, and the miracle 


that cured them. On the other ſide was 


the garden and the chambers of the Mullabs, 
who with great conveniency and delight 


ſpend their life there, under the ſhadow of 
the miraculous ſanctity of this Pira, which, 


they are not wanting to celebrate : But as 
I am always very unhappy in ſuch occa- 
ſions, he did no miracle that day upon 
any of the ſick, As for the great S!one, 
which was #he buſineſs I came for; there 
were eleven cheats of theſe Mullahs that 
crowed together in a round, and by their 
long veſts hindred me from ſeeing well in 
what manner they took and lifted it up, 


yet ſaid all, that they held it only wich 


the end of one of their fingers, and that 
it was as light as a feather. For my part, 
who had my eyes open and look'd on nar- 
rowly, I perceived well enough, that they 
took great pains, and they ſeemed to me, 


that they uſed alſo the thumb, which they 


held very firm upon the ſecond finger 


bent and cloſed: But yet I was not wanting 
| as 1 * 
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to cry out as well as the Mullahs and all the 
other aſſiſtants, Karamet, Karamet, miracle, 
miracle; giving at the ſame time a roupy 
for the Mullabs, and with great ſhew of 
devotion praying them to favour me with 


| ſuffering me once to be one of the eleven 


lifters up of the ſtone, They did he- 
ſicate long before they reſolved to permit 
it; but having given them another roupy, 
and made them believe I was perſuaded 
of the truth of the miracle, one of the 
eleven gave me his place; they doubtleſs 
imagined, that ten of them joined toge- 
ther would be ſufficient to do the buſineſs ; 
though I ſhould not add much to it; and 
that they would ſo range themſelves and 
crowd together, that I ſhould perceive no- 
thing of their impoſture. But they found 
themſelves egregiouſly deceived, when they 


ſaw, that the ſtone, which I would not 


ſupport but only by the end of my fin- 
ger, always inclined and fell to my fide, 
until at length I found it neceſſary to put 
my thumb to it, and to hold it with my 
finger as they did; and then we lifted it 
up from the earth, yet not without much 
pain, Notwithſtanding which, when TI 
law that they all looked upon me a- ſquint, 


not knowing what to make of me, I ſtill 


went on crying like the reſt, Karamet, mi- 
racle, miracle, and over and above caſt- 
ing to them another roupy to ſecure my- 
ſelf from being ſton'd; and ſtealing away 
from among the crowd, I preſently took 
horſe, without eating or anal and left 
the ſaint and the miracles to thoſe that had 
faith enough to believe them: Obſerving, 
as I paſſed along, that famous opening, 
which is an outlet to all the waters of this 
kingdom, 'of ' which I have' already faid 
ſomething in the beginning of this book. 

I left my way again, to N to a 
great lake, which I ſaw afar off, thorough 
the middle whereof paſſeth the river that 
runs to Baramoulay. It is full of fifh, eſpe- 
cially eels, and covered with ducks and 
wild-fowl, and many other river fowl, and 
*T'is where the governor comes in winter, 
at which time *tis covered with thoſe crea- 
rures, to divert himſelf with fowling. In 
the midit of this lake there is an eremitage 
with its little garden, which, as they ſay, 
doth miraculouſly float upon the water, 
and where the eremite paſſeth his life with- 
out ever going from it. Beſides which, 
they make a thouſand other ridiculous tales 
of it, which are not worth reciting, unleſs 


perhaps you will except what ſome have 


told me, That it was one of thoſe ancient 
kings of Kachemire, who out of .curioſit 
cauſed this eremitage to be built upon thic 
beams faſtned to one another. 
Thence I went to find out a fountain, 


which hath ſomething that's rare enough - 


Ns 


to pals in artificial fountains, 


in it ; bubling up gently, and riſing with 
ſome little impetuoſity, and making ſmall 
bubbles of air, and carrying with it, to the 
top, ſome ſmall ſand that is very fine, 
which goeth away again as it came, the water 
becoming ſtill, a moment after it, without 
ebullition, and without bringing up ſand ; 
and ſoon after beginning afreſh as before, 
and ſo continuing its motion by intervals, 
which are not regular. But the wonder, 
as they ſay, conſiſts in this, that the leaſt 
noiſe, made by ſpeaking, or by knocking 
ones foot againſt the ground, moveth the 
water, and maketh it run and bubble as was 
ſaid. Yet I found plainly, that ſpeaking 
or knocking availeth nothing to produce 
that effect, and that it moveth as well 
when one faith nothing, as when ' one 
ſpeaks or knocketh. But now, to give 
the true cauſe of it, ht requireth more 
thinking than I have beſtow d upon it; un- 
leſs one ſhould ſay, that the ſand, by fal- 
ling down again, obſtructeth the narrow 
channel of this ſmall and weak ſpring, un- 
ti] the water, being cloſed up and kept in, 
make an effort to remove and raiſe again 
the ſand, and ſo to diſengage itſelf; or ra- 
ther, that ſome wind, pent in the channel 
of the ſpring, riſes by turns, as it comes 

After we had conſidered this fountain, 
we enter'd into the mountains to ſee a great 
lake, which hath ice in ſummer, and look- 
eth like a little icy ſea, having heaps of 
ice; made and unmade by the winds. Af- 


terwards we paſſed through a certain place, 


called Seng: ſafed, that is, white ſtone; 
which is famous for being full all the ſum- 
mer long of all ſorts of flowers like a Par- 
terre, and for this obſer vation, that when 
much people goes thither, making a great 
noiſe and much ſtir ring the air, there pre- 
ſently falls a ſhower of rain. This is cer- 
tain, that when, ſome years ſince, CHhab- 
Jeban went thither, he was in danger of 
periſhing by the great and extraordinary 
rain ſurvening, though he had command- 
ed, they ſhould make the leaſt noiſe they 
could, This agreed with what my eremite 
of Pirepengale had told me. | 

And now I was going to a grotto of 
odd congelation, which is two days jour- 
ney from thence; but I received news, 
that after my ſo long abſence my Navab 
was troubled about me, | 

As to the condition of the neighbouring 
mountains round about, I have, ſince our 
being here, done what poſſibly I could to 
inform myſelf about them; but I have 
profited but little, for want of people that 
are intelligent and obſerve things; yet not- 
withſtanding I will not omit to relate to 
you what I have learn'd of it. | 

| Saw mri The 


The. merchants; of Rachemire, that go 
every year from mountain to, mountain, 
gathering fine, wool to make thoſe ſtuffs I 
have above been ſpeaking of, do all agree, 
that between the mountains, which ſtill de- 
pend from Kachemire, there are found very 
tine places of good land, and that amongſt 
others there is one place, which pays, its 
tribute in leather and wool, ſent for by the 
governor. every year; and Where the wo: 
men are extreme handſome, chaſte and 
jaborious; that there is alſo another far- 
ther off from Kachemire, which alſo pays 
its tribute in leather and wool, and hath 
very pretty, though but ſmall, fertile 
plains, and moſt pleaſant, vallies, abounding 


in corn, rice, apples, pears, apricocks and 


melons; as alſo in, raiſins yielding very 
good wine; the inhabitants whereot have 
| ſometimes refuſed to pay the tribute, relying 
upon the difficulty of acceſs to their coun- 
try; but there hath always been a way 

ound to enter and to reduce them, The 
ſame merchants agree, alſo, that among 
the other mountains, that are more diſtant 
and depend no more from Kachemire, there 
are likewiſe found very, pleaſant countries, 
peopled with very handſom whites, but 
ſuch as almoſt never come out from their 
homes; of which ſome have no kings, nor, 
as far as could be perceived, any religion; 
only that ſome of them do cat no fiſh, 
counting them un clean. 

I ſhall add here, What J was lately told 
by a good ancient man, that had mar- 
ried a wife of the ancient family of the 
kings of Kachemire, He, faid, that when 
Jehan-Guyre made a ſtrict inquiry after all 
thoſe that were of that family, bo Was a- 
fraid to be taken, and thereupon fled with 
three ſervants, croſs theſe mountains, not 
knowing, in a manner whither he went; 
that thus wandring he came at laſt, into a 
very fine ſmall canton, where, when it 
came to be known who he was, the inha- 
bitants came to viſit him and; brought him 
| preſents, and that, to make up their kind- 
neſs, they brought to him in the evening 


one, of the beautifalleſt of their young 


maideqs, pray ing him that he, would bed 
with het, becauſe they deſired very much 
to have iſſue, of his blood: That paſſing 
from thence into another canton, not much 
diſtant from the former, the people like- 
wiſe came to ſce him, and to preſent him; 
but that the kindneſs of the evening was 
far different from the other, in that theſe 
inhabitants brought to him their own 


wives, arguing that thoſe of the other 


canton were beaſts, becauſe that his blood 
would not remain in their houſe, ſince the 
maidens would carry the child with them 


Vol. , 


1 
* 


into the houſe of him, to whom they 
ſhould be married. 3 on e 
1 may further add, that ſome years 
ſince, tliere being a diſſention riſen be- 
tween the family of the king of the little 
Tibet, which borders upon Kachemirez one 
of the pretenders to the crown did {ccretly 
call for the aſſiſtance of the governor of 
Kachemire, Who by order of Chah-Fehay 
gave him powerful ſuccours, and put to 


death or flight all the other pretenders, * 


and left this man in the poſſeſſion of the 
country, on condition of an annval tribute 
to be paid in cryſtal, muſc ang, wqol. This 
petty king could not forbear coming to ſce 
Aureng ebe, bringing with him a preſent of 
thoſe, things J juſt now named); but he 
had ſo pitiful a train, that I ſhould never 
have taken him for what he was. My 
Navab entertained him at dinner, that he 
might receive the better information con- 
cerning thoſe mountains. I heard him 
ſay, that his country on the eaſt-ſide did 
confine with great Tibet; that it was about 
30 or 40 leagues broad; that there was in- 
deed ſome little cryſtal, muſc, and wool, 


but for the reſt very poor; and that there 


were no gold mines, as was ſaid ; that in 
ſome places. there was very good fruit, eſ- 
pecially melons ; that they had very hard 
winters and very troubleſome, becauſe of 
the deep ſnows; and that the people, whicli 
formerly had been heathen, were al- 
molt all become Mabometan, as himſelf, 
namely, of that ſect called Chia, which is 
that of all Pera. Beſides, that ſeven- 
teen or eighteen, years ago Chah-Fehan had 
attempted to make hiniſelf maſter of the 
kingdom of the great Tibel, as formerly alſo 
had done the kings of Kachemire; that his 
army after ſixteen days difficult march, al- 
ways among mountains, did beſiege a ca- 
ſtle which they took ; that there remain'd 
no more for him to do, than to paſs a ri- 
ver, Which is famous and very rapid, and 
thereupon to march directly to the capital 
town, which he would have caſily carried; 
the whole kingdom being in a panic ter- 
ror; but that the ſeaſon being far ſpent, 
the governor of Kacbemire, who was the 
general of that army, did apprehend he 


Mould be ſurprized by the ſnow, and ſo 


returned, Icaving in that caſtle a garriſon, 
which, whether it was for fear of the ene- 
my, or from want of ſufficient proviſion, 
he could not ſay, ſoon abandon'd it; which 
broke the deſign the governor had of re- 
turning thither the next ſpring 
Now that the king of this great Tibet 
knows, that Aureng-zebe is at Kachemire, 
and threatens. him with war, he hath ſent 
to him an ambaſſador, with preſents, of 
the country, as. cryſtal, and thoſe dear 

[3Þþ: id: - white 
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white cow-tails, by way of ornament 
faſten'd to the ears of elephants, as alſo 
muſc, and a ſtone of Jachen of great price, 
becauſe of an extraordinary bigneſs, This 
Fachen is a bluiſh ſtone with white veins 
ſo hard that it is thaw with nothing 
elle but the powder of diamond, highly 
eſteemed in the court of the Mogol. a7 
make cups of it and other veſſels, of whic 


I have ſome richly wrought with threads 


of gold, of very curious workmanſhip. 
The train of this embaſſador did conſiſt of 
three or ſour cavaliers, and ten or twelve 
tall men, dry and lean, having three or 
four hairs in their beards like the Chineſe, 
and plain red bonnets upon their heads 
like our ſeamen, the reſt of their garments 
ſuitable, I think there were four or five of 
them with ſwords, but the reſt marched 
behind the embaſſador without any rod or 
ſtick, He treated with Aureng-Zebe in his 
maſter's name, promiſing that he would 
ſuffer a moſque to be built in the capital 
city, wherein prayers ſhould be made after 
the Mahometan wayz that the money, 
henceforth to be coined, ſhould on the one 
fide have the impreſs of Aurenge-Zebe, and 
that he would pay him a certain annual 
tribute, Bur 'tis believed, that as ſoon as 
this king ſhall know that Aureng-Zebe is 
gone from Kachemire, he will hugh at all 
this treaty, as he did formerly at that which 


he had made with Chah-Jehan, | 


This embaſſador had in his fuite a phy- 


ſician, which was ſaid to be of the king- 


dom of Laſſa, and of the tribe Lamy ot 
Lama, which is that of the men of the 
law in that country, as the Brabmaus are 
in the Indies; with this difference, that the 
Brahman have no Caliph, or high- prieſt, 
but the Lanians have one that is not only 
acknowledged ſor ſuch by the kingdom of 
Laſſa, but alſo by all Tartary, and who is 
honoured and reverenced like a divine per- 
fon, This phyſician had a book of re- 
ceipts, which he would never fell to me; 
the writing of it ſeem'd, ata diſtance, ſome- 
what like ours, We made him begin to 


writ the alphabet, but he wrote ſo ſlowly, 


and his writing was ſo bad in reſpect of 
that in his book, that we ſoon judged this 
mult needs be a poor doctor. He was much 
wedded to the Metemp/ycho/is or tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, and was full of admirable 
{tories of itz among the reſt he related of 
his great Lama, that when he was old and 
ready to die, he afſembled his council, and 
declared to them, that now he was paſſing 
into the body of a little child lately born, 
that this child was bred up with great care, 
and when it was about ſix or ſeven years 
old, they brought to it ore of houſhold- 
ſtuff, pel- mal, with his own, and that the 
child was able to diſtinguiſii thoſe that were 


3 


or had been his, from that of others; Which 
was, ſaid this doctor, an authentick proof 
of the tranſmigtation. For my part, I 
thought at firſt he rallied, but J found at 
laſt, that he ſpoke very ſeriouſly. I was 
once to fee him at the embaſſador's, with a 
merchant of Kachemire that knew the Jan« 
guage of Tibet, and was an- interpreter to 
me. I made as if I would buy ſome ſtuffs 
he had brought to fell, which were ſome 
kind of ratines of about a foot and an half 
broad; but it was really to learn ſomething 
of that country ; yet it was no great matter 
I obtain'd from him. He only told me in 
general, that all the kingdom of the great 
Tibet was, in compariſon to his, a miſera- 
ble country, full of ſnow for more than 
five months of the year; that his king made 
often war with the Tartars; but he could 
never diſtinguiſk to me, what kind of Tar- 
tars they were, At length, after I had 
made a good many queſtions to him, with- 
out receiving any fatisfaftion upon them, 
I faw I loſt only my time with him, 

But there is another thing, which is fo 
certain, that no body here doubts of it. *Tis 
not yet twenty years that there went cara- 
vans every year from Kachemire, which 
croſſed all thoſe mountains of the great 
Tibet, entered into Tartary, and arrived in 
about three months at Cataja, notwith- 
ſtanding the very ill ways, and the rapid 
torrents; which latter are to be paſſed over 
cords ſtretched from one rock to another, 
Theſe caravans brought back muſc, china- 
wood, rhubarb, and mamiron, which laſt 
is a ſmall root exceeding good for ill eyes, 
Repaſſing over the great Tibet, they alſo 
loaded themſelves with the merchandiſe of 
that country, viz. muſc, criſtal and jachen ; 
but eſpecially with ſtore of very fine wool 
of two forts, one of ſheep, and the other 
called Touz, which is rather, as I have ſaid, 
a kind of hair approaching to our caſtor, 
than a woo}, But ſince the attempt which 
Chab-Fehan made on that ſide, the king of 
the great Tibet hath altogether ſnut up the 
way, and ſuffers not any one from Kache- 
mire to enter into his country: And thence 
It is, that the caravans at preſent go from 
Patna upon the Ganges, not paſſing through 
his country at all, but leaving it on the 
left-hand, and coming directly to the king- 


dom of Laſſe. - 

: erg this kingdom, here called 
Katheguer, which doubtleſs is that which 
our maps call Kaſrar, I ſhall relate to you 
what I was able to learn of it from the 
merchants of the country itſelf, who, know- 
ing that Aureng-Zebe was to ſtay a-while at 
Kachemire, were come thither with a good 
number of ſlaves, of both ſexes, whom they 
had to ſell, They ſay, that the kingdom 


of Kacheguer lyeth eaſt of Kachemire, draw- 


ing 
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ing a little northward z that the ſhorteſt 
way thither was to go directly to the great 
Tibet z but that paſſage being obſtructed, 
they were forced to take their way through 
the little Tibet: That firſt they. went to a 
ſmall town called Gourtche, the laſt town 
depending from Kachemire, and four days 
journey diſtant from the ſame; that from 
thence, in eight days, they came to Eſter- 
dou, the capital of the king of the little 
Tibet ; and thence in two days more to a 
{mall rown called Cheker, likewiſe belonging 
to the little Tibet, and ſituate upon a river 
very famous for being medicinal ; that in 
fifteen days they came to a great foreſt 
upon the confines of the little Tibet, and in 
tifteen days more to Kacheguer, a ſmall 
town, once the ſeat of the king of Kache- 
guer, which is now at Fourkend, lying ſome- 
what more to the north, and ten days jour- 
ney diſtant from Kacheguer, They added, 
that from the town of Kacheguer to Katay, 
tis no more but two months voyage; that 
every year there go caravans, bringing 
back of all thoſe commodities I havenamed, 
and paſſing into Perfa through Uſbeck, as 
there are others that do paſs to Patna in 
Tndoſtan. . They ſaid moreover, that to go 
from Kacheguer to Katay, travellers muſt 
get to a town that is eight days journey 
from Coen, the laſt town of the kingdom 
of Kachepuer 4 that the ways from Kache- 
mire to Kacheguer are very difficult; that 
among others there is a place, where, in 
what ſeaſon ſoever it be, you muſt march 
for about a quarrer of a league upon ice. 
This is all I could learn of thoſe parts, 
which though indeed it be very much con- 
fuſed and very little, yet will it be found 
much, conſidering I had to do both with 
people ſo ignorant, that they almoſt know 
not to give a reaſon of any thing; and 
with interpreters, who, for the molt part, 


know not how to make the queſtions to 


be underſtood, nor intelligibly to deliver 
the anſwers made thereto. . 


I thought once, I would: have here con- 


cluded, this letter, or rather this book, 
and taken my leave of you until I came to 
Debli, whither we are now returning : But 
ſince Jam in the vein of writing, and at 
ſome leiſure, I ſhall endeavour to give you 
ſome ſatisfaction to thoſe five particulars 
yo demanded of me in your laſt letter, in 
the name of Monſieur  Thevenot, that il- 
luſtrious perſon, who daily giveth us more 
dliſcoyeries, without going out of his ſtudy, 
than we have learned of choſe that have 


gone round the world. | 


The / of bis demands is; Vbesber it 
be true, that in kingdom of Kachemire there 
are Jews ſettled there from immemorial times; 


and if fo, whether they have the holy ſcripture, 


and if their old teſtament he altogether con- 
form to ours ? 1. 
The ſecond is; That I would give you an 
account of what I have obſerved touching the 
Monſons, er the ſeaſon of the ordinary rains 
in the Indies, | ene 
The third is; That I would give you my 
obſervations, and declare to you my thoughts 
concerning the wonderful regularity of the cur- 
rent of the fea, and the winds in the Indies. 
The fourth is; Whether the kingdom o, 
Bengal is /o fertile, ſo rich, and ſo beautiful, 
as "tis ſaid to be? | | 
The #fth is; That I would at length de- 
cide unto you the old controverſy touching the 
cauſes of the increaſe of the Nile. | 


Anſwer to the firſt demand, concerning 
the Jews. 


I ſhould indeed be very glad, as well as 
M. Thevenot, that there were Fewws to be 


found in the valley of thoſe mountains, 


who might be ſuch, as I believe he would 
have them; I mean, of thoſe ten 2ribes 
tranſported by Salmanaſſer. But you may 
aſſure him, that if anciently there have been 
of them in this place (as there is ſome rea- 


ſon to believe there were,) there are none 


of them at preſent, and all the inhabitants 
of it are now either Gentiles or Mahome- 
tans; and that perhaps 'tis China where 
they may be found. For I have Jately 
ſeen, in the hands of our reverend father, 
the Jeſuit of Debli, ſome letters of a German 
Jeſuit, written from Pekin, taking notice, 
that he had there ſeen ſome of them that 
had preſerved the jewiſb religion, and the 
old teſtament, that knew nothing of the 
death of Jeſuð Chrift, and that they would 
even have made this Jeſuit their Kacen, if. 
he would have forbon to eat ſwine's fleſh. 
Mean time here alſo are not wanting 
ſeveral marks of Judaiſm, The frft is, 
that at the entering into this kingdom, af- 


ter having paſſed the mountains of Pire- 
penjale, all the inhabitants I ſaw in the firſt 


villages ſeemed to me to be Jews, in their 
garb and mein, and in ſomething pecu- 
liar, which maketh us often diſcern nations 
from one another, I am not the only per- 
ſon that hath had this thought ; our fa- 
ther, the jeſuit, and many of our Europeans 
had the ſame before me. The ſecond is, 
that I have obſerved, that among the 
meaner ſort of the people of this town, tho” 
they be Mahometans, yet the name of 
Mouſa, that is, Moſes, is much uſed, The 


| third, that commonly they ſay, that Salo- 


mon came into their country, and that it 
was he that cut the mountain of Baramoule 
to give an outlet to the waters. The fourth, 
that they ſay, Moſes died at Kachemire, 
and that his tomb is one league diſtant from 
| FO 
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this town, The /, that they pretend, 


that that little and very ancient edifice, 


which appears from hence upon an high 
mountain, was built by Salomon, and that 
thence they call it to this very day the 
throne of Salomon. So that J would not 
deny, but that. ſome Jews may. have pene- 
trated hither; and that in length of time 
they may have loſt the purify of their law, 
turned idolaters, at la 

ſhort, we ſee ſtore of the jewiſh nation that 
have paſſed into Perſia to Lar, 1/pahan, and 
alſo into Indoſtan, on the ſide of Goa and 
Cochin, I have been informed, that there 
were of them in Aibiopia, even gallant and 
military men, and ſome of them ſo con- 
ſiderable and potent, that there was one of 
them, fifteen or ſixteen years ago, that had 
attempted to make himſelf king of alittle 
country of the mountains of a very hard 
acceſs; if it be true, what two embaſladors 
of the king of thiopia, that were lately 
in this court, related to me, 


Anſwer to the ſecond demand, about the ſtated 
rains in the Indies. | 


The ſun is ſo ſtrong and violent in the 
Indies all the year long, and principally for 
the ſpace of eight months, that he would 
burn all, and render the country barren and 
inhabitable, if providence had not particu- 


larly provided and diſpoſed things in ſo 


admirable a way, as in the month of Juh, 
when the heats are moſt violent, rains begin 
regularly to fall, which continuing for three 
months together, do temper the earth, and 


render it very fruitful, and ſo qualify the 


air that it may be endured, Yet are not 
theſe rains ſo regular, that they fall always 
Juſt at the ſame time; of which I have made 
many obſervations in difterent places, and 
principally at Hebli, where I lived a long 
while, The like is found in other coun- 


tries; and there is always ſome difference 


in the time, from year to year: For ſome- 


times they begin or end a fortnight or three 


weeks ſooner, ſometimes later; and there 
are alſo ſome years, in which they are not 
ſo plentiful as in others; inſomuch that 
two years together it did almoſt not rain at 
all, which cauſed much ſicknels, and great 
' famine. Beſides, there is alſo this difference, 
in reſpect of countries different and remote 


from one another; that theſe rains ordina- 


rily begin ſooner, or are more plentiful in 
one than in the other. For example, in 
Bengal and along the coaſt of Coromandel, 
as far as to the iſle of Ceilan, they begin 
and end a month ſooner than towards the 
coaſt of Malaban: And in Bengal theſe 
rains are pouring. down for four months, 
and ſometimes continue for eight days and 
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nights together without intermiſſion; where- 
as at Debli and Agra they are never ſo 
ſtrong, nor ſo durable, there paſſing ſome- 
times two or three whole days without any 
rain; and ordinarily the whole morning, 
from break of day until about nine or ten 
a clock, it rains but very little or nothing. 
But the moſt conſiderable difference I have 
obſerv'd, is, that the rains in divers places 
come from different quarters of the world 
as about Dehli they come from the eaſt, 
where lies Bengal; whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the parts of Bengal, and upon the 
coaſt of Coromandel, they come from the 
ſouth; and upon the coaſt of Malabar 
they proceed almoſt always ' from 'the 
welt, | n 6 
have alſo obſerved another particular, 
about which they all agree in thoſe parts 
viz, That according as the heat of the 
ſummer comes ſooner or later, is more or 
leſs violent, and laſts longer or a ſhorter 
time; the rains alſo come ſooner or later, 
are more or leſs plentiful, laſt longer or a 
ſhorter time. rt SHOT 116 10 
Theſe obſervationshave given meground 
to. believe, that the heat of the earth and 
the rarefaction of the air muſt be the prin- 
cipal cauſes of theſe rains, and draw them; 
foraſmuch as the air of the ſeas, which lie near 
round about the lands, being colder, more 
condenſed and more groſs, filled with clouds 
which the great heats of the ſummer raiſe 
from the waters, and which the winds drive 
and agitate, diſchargeth itſelf eaſily upon the 
land, where the air is hoter, more rarified, 
in more motion and leſs reſiſting than upon 
the ſeas, ſo as that this diſcharge is more 
or leſs tardy and abundant, according as the 
heat comes ſooner and is more violent. 
Suitable to the fame obſervations, I was 
perſuaded, that if the rains begin ſooner 
upon the coaſt of Coromandel than upon that 
of Malabar, *tis by reaſon that the ſummer 
begins there ſooner, 1t being poſſible that 


there it may do ſo for ſome particular rea- 


ſons which perhaps would not be hard 'to 
find, if the country were well examined : 
For we know, that according to the diffe- 
rent ſituation of a land in reſpect of ſeas or 
mountains, and according as tis more ſan- 
dy, or hilly, or woody, the ſummer comes 
there either ſooner or later, and with more 
or leſi violence; try ttt ett es ννEjj 
I am further perſuaded, that it is no 
wonder, that the rains come from different 
quarters; that upon the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, for example, they come from the ſouth, 
and upon that of Malabar from the weſt; 
becauſe that in all appearance it muſt be 
the neareſt ſeas that ſend them, and the 
coaſt of Coromandel is nearer to the ſea, 
which lyeth ſoutherly in reſpect of it, and 
is 
; 
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is more expoſed to it, as the coaſt of Ma- 
labar is to the weſt of it, lying towards Ba- 
Bel. mandel, Arabia, and the gulf of Perfia. 

Laſtly, I have imagined, that if at Dehli, 
for example, the rains come from the eaſt, 
it may yet be that the ſeas which are ſou- 
therly to it, are the origin of them; but 
that they are forced by reaſon of ſome 
mountains, or ſome other lands where the 
air is colder, more condenſed and more re- 
ſiſting, to turn aſide and diſcharge them- 
ſelves another way, where the air is more 


rarified, and where conſequently they find 


leſs refiltance.  _ 

I forgot. to tell you, that I alſo obſerved: 
at Debli, that there it never rains to pur- 
poſe, till for many days there have paſſed 
ſtore of clouds weſtward; as if it were ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe ſpaces of air which are 
beyond Debli weſtward, ſhould be firſt filꝰd 
with clouds, and that theſe clouds finding 
there ſome obſtacle, as it may be ſome air 
leſs hot and lefs rarified, and conſequently 
more condenſed and more able to reſiſt, 
or ſome other . contrary clouds and winds 
repelling them, ſhould become ſo thick, ſo 
burthenſome and ſo heavy, that they muſt 
fall down in rain, after the ſame manner 
as it often enough falls. out, when the wind 
driveth the clouds againſt ſome high moun- 


Ae o the third demand, concerning the 
regularity of the current of the ſea, and of 
the winds in be Indies. 


As ſoon as the rains do ceaſe (which or- 
dinarily comes.to paſs towards the month 
of October,) it is obſerved, that the ſea tak- 
eth its courſe ſouthward, and that the cold: 
northern wind arifeth. This wind blows 
for four or five months without intermiſ- 
ſion, and without ſtorms, always keeping 
the ſame equality as to its ſtrength and 
quarter, unleſs it change or ceaſe a day or 
{o by accident, but then it returns again 
unto its former place and temper. 
that time, for two months or thereabout, 
the other winds do reign without any rule, 
Theſe two months being paſt, which is 
called the intermediate ſeaſon, or, according 
to the Hollanders, the wavering or changing 
ſeaſon, the ſea returns back from ſouth to 
north, and the ſouth wind riſeth to reign 
alſo in his turn for four or five months, as 
the current of the ſea doth; fo that there 
paſs two months of intermediate ſeaſon ; 
during which navigation is very difficult 
and dangerous; whereas during the two 
ſeaſons it is very cafy, pleaſant, and with- 
out peril, except it be about the end of the 
ſeaſon of the ſouth-wind, Hence you may 


find cauſe not to wonder, if you hear that 


the Indians, though elſe very timorous and 
Vol. II. 


After 


inexpert in the art of navigation, do not- 
withſtanding make pretty long and con- 
ſiderable voyages; as when they fail from 
Bengal to Tanaſſery, Achem, Malague, Sian 
and Makaſſar z, or to Maſlipatan, Ceilan, 
the Maldives, Moka, and Bendey- Abaſy; 
becauſe they take their time to go with one 

od ſeaſon, and to return with the other, 
Tis true, that oft enough they are ſur- 
prized and caſt away; but that is, when 
they cannot diſpatch their affairs in 
time, or fail of taking their meaſures. Our 
Europeans alſo do fometimes loſe them- 
ſelves, though they be far better ſea-men, 
bolder, and more underſtanding, and their 
ſhips better condition'd and equip'd. 

Of theſe two intermediate ſeaſons, that 
which maketh the fouth-wind is incompa- 


rably more dangerous than the other, and 


much more ſubje& to tempeſts and ſtorms : 
And even in the ſeaſon itſelf this wind is 
ordinarily much more impetuous and un- 
equal than that of the north. And here. 
I muſt not omit to give you a remark, 


which is, that about the end of the ſeaſon 


of the ſouth-wind, during the time of the 
rain, although there be a great calm out at 
ſea, yet *tis very tempeſtuous near the 
coaſts, to the diſtance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues ; whence the ſhips of Europe, ot 
others, when they will approach the In- 
dian coaſts, for example, of Surat, or Maſli- 
patan, muſt be very careful of taking their 
time to arrive juſt after the rains; or elſe 
they run great hazard of being ſplit and 
loſt upon'the coaſt, | 
This is very near what I could obſerve 


of the ſeaſons in theſe parts; of which I 


much wiſh I could give you a good reaſon. 
I ſhall venture to tell you, that it came into 


my thoughts, rf, that the air, which en- 


virons the globe of the earth, ought to be 


eſteemed to have a ſhare in it, as alſo the 
water of the ſea and rivers, foraſmuch as 
both the one and the other gravitate upon 
this globe, tend to the fame centre of it, 
and ſo are in fonie manner united and 
faſten'd to it; fo that from theſe three bo- 


dies, the air, the water and the earth, there 


reſults, as it were, one great globe. Next, 
that the globe of the earth being ſuſpended 
and balanced, as it is, in its place, in that 
free and unreſiſted ſpace, where the Creator 


thought good to place it, would be capable 


to be eaſily mov'd, if ſome adventitiouz 
body ſhould come againſt it and hit it. 
Thirdly, that the ſun having paſt the line 
to move towards one of the poles, for ex- 
ample, the Arctic, coming to caſt its rays 
that way, maketh there impreſſion enough 
to depreſs a little the Arctic pole, and to 
do that more and more according as it ad- 
vanceth towards the Tropic ; letting it riſe 


again by little and little, according as he 


returns 
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returns towards the line, until by the 
force of his rays he do the like on the ſide 
of the Antartic pole, | | 

If theſe ſuppoſitions, joined to that of 
the diurnal motion of the earth, were true, 
it were not, methinks, without reaſon what 
i commonly affirmed in the Indies, vis. 
That the ſun conducts and carries with him 
the ſca and wind, For, if it be true, that 
having paſſed the line to go towards one 
of the poles, he cauſeth a change in the 
direction of the Axis of the earth, and a 
depreſſion in the pole on that fide, the 
other pole muſt needs be raiſed, and that 
conſequently the ſea and the air, being two 
fluid and heavy bodies, run down in this 


inclination : ſo that it would be true to ſay, 


that the ſun advancing towards one pole, 
cauſeth on that ſide two great regular cur- 
rents, viz, that of the ſca, and that of the 
air which maketh the Monſon wind, as he 
cauſcth two oppoſite ones, when he returns 
towards the other pole, | 
Upon this ground, methinks, it might 
be ſaid, that there are no other but two 
main oppoſite fluxes of the ſea, one from 
the ſide of the pole Ardtic, the other from 
that of the Antartic; that if there were a 
ſea from one pole to the other, that paſſed 
through. our Europe, we ſhould ſee, that 
theſe two currents would there be regular 
every where, as they are in the Indies, and 
that that which hinders this regularity of 
the flux from being general, 1s, that the 
ſeas are intercepted by lands, which im- 
pede, break, and vary their courſe; in like 


manner as ſome ſay, that the ordinary flux 


and reflux of the ſea is hinder'd in thoſe 
ſeas thar lie in length, as the Mediterranean 
doth from eaſt to weſt, And fo likewiſe 
might it be ſaid upon the ſame foundation, 
that there are but two principal oppoſite 
windsor fluxes of the air, and that they would 
be univerſally regular, of the earth were 

rfectly ſmooth and equal, and one part 
ike another every where. 


An anſwer to the fon pour? on, concerning 
the fertility, riches and beauty of the king- 
dom of Bengal. 


All ages have ſpoken of Egypt, as of the 
beſt and fruitfuleſt part of the world; and 
writers will not grant, there is any country 
comparable to it: But as far as I can ſee 
by the two voyages I have made in the 
kingdom of Bengal, I am of opinion, that 
that advantage belongs rather to it, than to 
Egypi, It bears rice in that abundance, 
that it not only furniſhes its neighbours, 
but many very remote parts. Tis carried 
up the river Ganges to Patna; and *tis 
tranſported by ſea to Maſlipatan, and to 
many other ports of the coaſt of Coro. 
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mandel. Beſides, tis ſent away into foreign 
kingdoms, and principally into Ceilan and 
the Maldives. Further, it alſo abounds in 
ſugar, ſo that it furniſhes with it the king- 
doms of Golkonda and Karnates, where there 
grows but very little. Arabia alſo and 
Meſopotamia are thence provided with it, 
by the way of Mola and Baſſora; and Per- 
ia itſelf, by Bander-Abaſſy. Moreover, 


Bengal is alſo the country of good confits, 


eſpecially in thoſe places where the Portu- 
gueze are, who are dextrous in making 
them, and drive a great trade with them, 
They ordinarily make ſtore of thoſe big 
pome-citrons, as we have in Europe; and 
a certain root, which is longiſh like Sarſa- 
parilla, and very delicate z and of that com- 
mon fruit of the Indies called Amba, and 
of Ananas, and the ſmall Mirobolans, which 
are excellent; as alſo of lemons and ginger. 
*Tis true, that the country of Bengal 
yields not ſo much corn as Egypt; but if 
that be a defect, it is imputed to its inha- 
bitants that eat very little bread, and much 
more rice than the Egyptians: Yet it al- 
ways bears what is ſufficient for the coun- 
try, and to afford excellent biſcuits, very 
cheap, for the proviſion of our Euro- 
pean ſhips, Engliſb, Dutch, and Portugueze. 
You may there have, almoſt for nothing, 
thoſe three or four kinds of Legumes, which 
together with rice and butter, are the moſt 
uſual food of the meaner people: And for 
a rupy, which is about half a crown, you 
may have twenty good pullets or more; 
geeſe and ducks in proportion. There are 
alſo kids and ſheep in abundance, and ſuch 
ſtore of pork, that the Portugueze, ſettled 
there and accuſtomed to the country, live 
almoſt on nothing elſe but that; and the 
Engliſh and Dutch victual their ſhips with it. 
There is alſo plenty of many ſorts of fiſh, 
both freſh and falt: And, in a word, Ben- 
gal is a country abounding in all things; 
and *tis for this very reaſon, that ſo many 
Portugueze, Meſticks, and other chriſtians 
are fled thither from thoſe quarters, which 
the Dutch have taken from them, For the 
Jeſuits and Auguſtinians, that have great 
churches there, wherein they exerciſe their 
religion with all freedom, did aſſure me, 
that in Ogouli alone there were no leſs than 
eight or nine thouſand ſouls of chriſtians ; 
and (which I will eaſily believe) that in the 
reſt of that kingdom there were above 
twenty-five thouſand, And 'tis this af- 
fluence of all thoſe things neceſſary for life, 
joined to the beauty and good humour of 
the women natives, that hath occaſioned 
this Proverb amongſt the Portugueze, Eng- 
liſb and Hollanders, viz. That there are an 
hundred open gates to enter into the king- 
dom of Bengal, and not one to come away 
again, . | 
| As 
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As to the commodities of great value, 
and which draw the commerce of ſtrangers 
thither ; I know not whether there be a 


country in the world, that affords more 
and greater variety : For, beſides the ſugar 
I have ſpoken of, which may be numbered 


amongſt the commodities of value, there 


is ſuch ſtore of cottons and ſilks, that it may 
be ſaid, that Bengal is, as it were, the ge- 
neral magazine thereof, not only for In- 
doſtan or the empire of the great Mogol, 
but alſo for all the circumjacent kingdoms, 
and for Europe itlelf, I have ſometimes 
ſtood amazed at the vaſt 2 of cot- 
ton cloth of all ſorts, fine and others, 
tinged and white, which the Hollanders 
alone draw from thence, and tranſport 
into many places, eſpecially into Japon and 
Europe; not to mention what the Exgliſb, 
Portugal and Indian merchants carry away 


from thoſe parts. The like may be faid 


of the ſilks and filk-ſtuffs of all forts : One 
would not imagine the quantity, that 1s 
hence tranſported every year; for this coun- 
try furniſhes generally all this great empire 


of Mogol, as far as Labor and Caboul, and 


moſt of the other foreign parts, whither 
cotton cloth is carried. Tis true, that theſe 
ſilks are not ſo fine as thoſe of Perſia, Syria, 
Sayd and Barnt; but then there is alſo a 
great difference in the price; and I know 
from good hands, that whoſoever ſhall 


take care of chooſing them well, and of get- 


ting them well wrought, may have very 
good ſtufſs made of them, The Hollanders 
alone have ſometimes ſeven hundred or 
eight hundred men of the natives at work 
in their factory of Kaſſem-Bazarz as the 


Engliſb and other merchants have theirs in 


proportion. me | 
It is alſo in Bengal, where that prodi- 
gious quantity of ſalt-petre is found, which 
is o conveniently carried down the river 


Ganges trom Patna, and where the Engliſh 


and Dutch load whole ſhips full for many 


places of the Indies, and for Europe. 
Laſtly, tis Bengal, whence the good lac- 

ca, opium, wax, civet, long- pepper do 

come; and even butter is to be had there 


in ſo great plenty, that though it be a groſs 


commodity, yet notwithſtanding *tis thence 
tranſported into divers places, | 

It cannot be denied that the air, in re- 
gard of ſtrangers, is not ſo healthy there, 
eſpecially near the ſea: And when the 
Engliſh and Hollanders firſt came to ſettle 
there, many of them died; and I have ſeen 
in Balaſor two very fine Engliſb ſhips, which 


having been obliged, by reaſon of the war 


of the Hollanders, to ſtay there above a 
year, were not able to go to ſea, becauſe 
mol} of their men were loſt, Vet ſince the 
time that they have taken care and made 


orders, as well-as the Hollanders, that their 


2 


people ſhall not drink ſo much Bouleponges, 
nor go ſo often aſhore to viſit the ſellers of 


arack and tobacco, and the Indian women; 
and ſince they have found, that a little 


wine of Bourdeaux, Canary or Chiras is a 
marvellous antidote againſt the ill air, there 
is not ſo much ſickneſs amongęſt them, nor 
do they now loſe ſo many men. Bouleponge 
is a certain beverage made of arrack, that 
is, of ſtroug- water, black ſugar, with the 
Juice of lemon-water and a little muſcadine 
upon it; which is pleaſant enough to the 


taſte, but a plague to the body and to 


health, 
And to the beauty of the country, you 
are to know, that all Bengal, taking it near 
an hundred leagues in length on both ſides 
of Ganges, from Raje-mehale unto the ſea, 
is full of great channels, formerly cut out 
of the river Ganges with vaſt labour, reach- 
ing far into the country for the conveniency 
of tranſporting commodities, and the water 
itſelf, which by the Indians is counted the 
beſt in the world. Theſe channels are on 


both ſides lined with well peopled villages 


and boroughs of Gentiles, and the large 
fields, lying near them, bear abundance of 
rice, ſugar, corn, legumes, muſtard, Se- 
zamum tor oil, ſmall mulberries of two or 
three foot high, to feed filk-worms, But 
then the vaſt number of great and ſmall 
illes that are in the midſt of Ganges, and 


fill all that great ſpace of ſix or ſeven days 


journey, (as there is in ſome places of this 
river from one fide to the other;) this 
giveth an incomparable beauty to the coun- 
try : For, they are very fertile, filled with 


fruit-bearing trees, Ananas's, and all forts 


of verdur:, and interlaced with a thouſand 
little channels, which you cannot ſee the 
end of, as if they were ſo many water-mails 
all covered with trees. . The worſt of it is, 
that many of theſe iſles that are next the 
ſea, are now abandoned, by reaſon of thoſe 
Corſairs, the Franguis of Rakan, elſewhere 


| Ipoken of; and that they have at preſent 


no other inhabitants but tigers (which ſome- 
times ſwim over from one iſle to the other) 
and gazelles, and hoggs, and poultry grown 
wild, And *tis upon the account of theſe 
tigers, that for people travelling between 
theſe little iſles in ſmall boats, as uſually 


they do, *tis dangerous in many places to 


land; beſides, great care is to be had, that 
the boat, which in the night is faſtened to 
trees, be not too near the. bank ; for there 
are now and then ſome men ſurprized; and 
J have heard it faid, that tigers have been 
ſo bold as to come into the boats, and to 
carry away men that were aſleep, chuſing 
the biggelt and fatteſt of them, if one may 
believe the water: men of the country, 

I remember, I made once a voyage of 


ten days, from Pipli to Ogouli, between 


thoſe 


D 
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| thoſe iſles and channels; which I cannot 


forbrar to relate to you, becauſe there paſ- 
ſed not a day without ſome extraordinary 
accident. My chaloupe of ſeven oars was 
no ſooner got out of the river Pipli, and 
advanced 3 or 4 leagues into the ſea along 
the coaſt, to gain the iſles and channeh, 
but we ſaw the ſea covered with fiſhes like 
huge carps, purſued by a ſhoal of dolphins. 
I made my men row that way, and faw 
that moſt of thoſe fſhes lay along the 
coaſt as if they were dead; that ſome ad- 
vanced a little, others play'd and tumbled 
as if-they were drunk, We all laboured to 


take ſome of them, and we caught 24 with 


our hands without any difficulty, View- 
ing them, I obſerved, that out of all their 
mouths there came out a bladder (like 
thoſe that are in carps,) which was full of 
air, and reddiſh at the end. 
eaſily, that this muſt be the bladder which 
kept them from linking ; but I could not 
conceive, why it ſhauld chus come out of 
their mouth, unleſs it were that they had 
been long and clofe purſued by thoſe dol- 
phins, and had made ſo great an effort to 
tly away as to make this bladder thus ſwell, 
and colour, and to hang out of their mouth. 
I afterwards told this thing to an hundred 
ſeamen, but they could not believe it, and 
I never found but one Dutch pilot, who told 
me, that failing once upon the coaſt of China, 
he had met with the like, and that pre- 
ſently they put out their boat to ſea, and 
took, as I did, with their hands abundance 
of fiſhes, . 

The day after, about even, we came 
among thoſe iſles, and after we had look'd 


for a place where 'twas likely no tigers 


would come, we landed, made a fire, dreſ- 
ſed a couple of pullets, and our fiſh, which 
was excellent, Preſently after ſupper I 
made my men row until night, and 
for fear of loſing our way between thoſe 
channels in the dark, we retired out of 
the great channel, and found a good 
- ſhelter in ſome ſmall creek, where we 
faſten'd our boat to a thick branch of a 
tree, far enough from the land, for fear 
of tygers. In the night, when I was watch- 
ing, there fell out a philoſophical accident, of 
which kind two had happen'd to me before 
in Debli. 
which I ſhew'd to all my company, and 
which very much ſurpriſed two Poriugueze 
pilots I had taken into my boat at the de- 
ſire of a friend, who * never ſeen nor 
heard of ſuch a thing. | 
The third day we went a-ſtray between 
theſe channels, and if we had not met 
with ſome Portugue/es making ſalt in one 
of the iſles, that directed us in our way, I 
know not what would have become ot us. 
But behold another philoſophical accident. 
4 I 


I imagined 


I ſaw a rainbow of the moon, 
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In the night, being got again under. ſhel- 
ter in a little channel, my Portugae/es that 
ſtill were concerned about the rainbow of 
the laſt night, and whom that obſervation 
had made more curious to behold the hea- 
vens, awaken'd me, and ſhew me me ano- 
ther, as fair and as well form'd as that 
was, which I had ſhewed them. Mean 
time I would not have you think, that I 
miſtook an Iris or rainbow for a Corona, or 
crown, There is no month almoſt but ac 
Debli theſe lunar rainbows are ſeen in the 
ſeaſon of the rains, when the moon is 
high above the horizon : And I found that 
it muſt be ſo; having ſeen of them three 
or four nights one after another, and ſome- 
times double ones. They were not circles 
about the moon, but oppoſite to her, and 
in the like poſition with ſolar rainbows : 
And as often as I have ſeen them, the 
moon was weſtward, and the rainbow eaſt- 
ward, The moon was alſo. near full; 
which, in my opinion, is neceſſary ; be- 
cauſe at other times ſhe would not have 


light enough to form any. Laſtly, theſe 


rainbows were not ſo white as the crowns 
uſe to be, but much more coloured, inſo- 
much that there might be diſcerned in 
them ſome diſtinction of colours. And 
thus you ſee, how I have been more hap- 
py than the ancients, who, according to 
Ariſtotle, had obſerved none. ſuch before 
him. 1 | 
The fourth day about evening we re- 
tired out of the great channel, as we uſed 
to do, into a very fair place of ſafety; but 
had one of the moſt extraordinary nights 
that ever I knew, There was not a breath 
of wind, and the air was ſo hot and ſtuff- 
ing that we could ſcarce breathe, The 
buſhes round us were ſo full of thoſe little 
ſhining worms, that they feem'd to be on 
fire; and there aroſe fires here and there, 
which were like flames, and frighten'd my 
ſeamen, who ſaid, they were devils. . A- 
mong the reſt there aroſe two, that were 
very extraordinary; one was a great globe 
of fire, which in falling and ſpinning laſted 
above the time of ſaying a Pater-noſter 
and the other, which laſted about a quar- 
ter of an hour, was like a little tree all in 
a flame. | 1212 
The night of the fifth day was terrible 
and dangerous, There arofe ſo great a 
ſtorm, that though we were under the 
ſhelter of trees, and that our ſmall boat 
was well faſtned, yet notwithſtanding all 
that, the wind broke our cable, and was 
caſting us into the great channel, where 
we had in infallibly periſh*d, if I had not, 
together with my two Por/ugueſes, pre- 
ſently laid hold on the branches of ſome 
trees, where we held faſt for above two 
hours, whilſt the ſtorm laſted: For there 
| „ 
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was no aſſiſtance to be expected from my 
Indian oar-men, whom fright had made 
incapable to help us in this occaſion. But, 
what was. moſt troubleſome and amazing, 
there fell a rain as if it had been pour'd 
down with buckets, which fill'd our boat, 
and was accompanied with ſuch lightning 
and thunder-claps, very near our head, 
that every moment we thought we ſhould 
fink 10 £57; | 1010 
The remainder of our voyage unto the 
ninth day, when I arrived at Ogouli, we 
aſſed very well and with pleaſure ; for I 
could not be ſatisfied with beholding ſuch 
beautiful countries: Mean time my trunk 
and all my baggage was wet, my pullets 
dead, my fiſh ſpoiled, and all my bilcuic 
drunk with water, | | 


Anſwer to the Fifth Queſtion, about the in- 

| creaſe of the Nile. | 

I do not know, whether JI ſhall acquit 
myſelf, in reſpe& of this 2% Queſtion, as 
it were to be wiſh'd : But I ſhall faithfully 
impart to you what I have ſer down of it, 
after I had twice obſerved the Niles in- 
creaſe, and carefully examined the fame, 
and taken notice withal of ſome things in 
the Indies, which have afforded me greater 
aids for it, than that learned man could 
have, that hath ſo ingeniouſly written of 
it, though he never ſaw Egypt but in his 
ſtudy: 2:2* , Pt | tines fl 

I have already faid in another place, that 
at the time when the two ambaſſadors of 
Ethiopia. were at Dehli, my Agab Danech- 


mend-kan, who 1s extraordinarily curious, 


ſent often for them, to inform himſelf, in 
my preſence, of the condition and go- 
vernment of their country; and one day, 
amongſt other things, we occaſion'd them 
to diſcourſe of the ſource of the Nile, 
which they call Abbabile; whereof they 
ſpake to us as a thing ſo known that no 
hody doubred of it, and where one of 
theſe ambaſſadors, and a Magolian, that 
was return'd with him out of Eibiopia, 
had been in perſon. They told us, that it 
taketh its origin in the country of the 
Agaus, and iſſueth out of the earth at two 
big bubbling ſprings, near, one another, 
which form a ſmall lake of about thirty or 
forty paces long; that at the coming out 
of this lake it is then already a pretty river, 
and that from place to place it receiveth 
other rivers which enlarge it, They added, 
that it runs bending, and forming a great 
Peninſula, and that aſter ſeveral Caſcata's 
from ſteep rocks, it falls into a great lake, 
which is not above four or five days jour- 
ney from its ſource, in the country of 
Dumbia or Dembea, three little days journey 
trom Gonder, the metropolis of Æthiapia; 
Vo“. II. | 


tring into the 
After we had learned theſe particularities 
of the ſource and courſe of the Nile, I 
aſked him, (to judge whereabout the ſource 
of the Mile might be) towards which part 
of the world they believed the ountry of 
Dumbia, wherein is Gender, to be, in re- 
{pect of Babel. mandel? But they knew not 
what to anſwer to this, but only, that they 
went always weſtward ; and eſpecially: the 
Mabomelan ambaſſador: (who was obliged 
to know better, and to take more notice 
of the poſition of the world, than the 
Chriſtian, becauſe the Turks are obliged, in 
laying their prayers to turn themſelves to- 
wards Mecca) did aſſure me, that I was not 
at all to doubt thereof: Which did aſto- 
niſh me very much, becauſe, according to 


plains of Meſer, . which is 


their deſcription, the ſource of the Nile 
ſhould be much on this ſide of the egui- 


nottial, whereas all our maps, with Plolemy, 
place it a good way beyond it. 
We alſo aſked them, at what time: jt 
did uſe to rain in A#!hiopia, and whether 
there were regular ſeaſons of rain as in the 
Indies? To which they anſwered, that it 
rain'd almoſt never upon that coaſt of che 
Red- Sea, from Suaken, Arkike, and the iſle 
of Maſouva to Babel. mandel, no more than 
it doth at Moka, which is on the other 
ſide, in the Happy Arabia; but that in the 
heart of the country, in the province of 
Agaus, and in that of Dumbia and the cir- 
cumjacent places it rained. much for two of 


the hotteſt months of the ſummer, and at 


the ſame time when it rain'd in the Indies; 
which was alſo, according to my compu- 


tation, the very time of the increaſe of the 


Nile in Egypt. They ſaid further, that they 


knew very well, it was the rain of Eibiopia, 
which ſwelled the Nile, overflowed Egypt, 


and fertilized the ground of it by the 
ſlime it carried upon it; and that it was 
even therefore, that the kings of Ethiopia 
pretended a tribute to be due to them out of 
Egypt, and that, when the Mabometans made 
themſelves maſters of it, ill treating the 
chriſtians of the country, they had a mind 
to turn the courſe of the Nile another way, 
viz. into the Red-Sea, thereby to ruin 
Egypt and to render it infertile ; but that 
this deſign miſcarried by reaſon of the 
great difficulties in effecting the thing. 

All theſe particulars, which I had al- 
ready learned, when I paſſed over to Moka, 
from a dozen merchants, that come there 
every year in the namg of the king of 
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that having traverſed that lake, it iſſueth 
thence ſwell'd with all the waters that, fall 
tkere, paſſeth through Sonnar, the princi- 
pal city of the king of Funges or Barbaris, 
tributary to the king of Aibiopie, running 
on and making the cataracts, and ſo en- 
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Ethiopia to attend the Indian trading veſ- 


ſels, are conſiderable to make us judge, 
that the Nile increaſeth not but by the 
rains which fall without Egypt towards the 
ſource of that river: But che particular ob- 
ſervations, I have made upon two increaſes 
of this river, make them yet more ſo; 
for, in reference to all thoſe ſtories, that 
are made of it, as, That *tis on a deter- 
min'd day it begins to increaſe; that on 
the firſt day of its increaſe there falls a cer- 
tain dew, which maketh the plague ceaſe, 
ſo that no body dieth any more of it after 
that hath once fallen; and that there are 
uliar and hidden cauſes of the over- 
flowing of the Nile: In reference, I ſay, 
to theſe ſtories, I have found during the 
ſaid two inundations, that they are but tales 
fancied and amplified by the 
Egypt, naturally inclin'd to ſuperſtition, 
and amazed to ice a river ſwell in ſummer 
in a country where it rains not: And I 
have found, that *tis no otherwiſe with the 
Nile than 'tis with other rivers, that ſwell 
and overflow by plentiful rains, without 
any ſuch fermentations of the nitrous ſoil 
of Egypt, which ſome have ſuggeſted as 
the cauſe thereof, 

I have ſeen it ſwelled above a foot, and 
very turbid, near a whole month before 
that pretended determin'd day of its in- 
creaſe, I have obſerved during its increaſe, 
and before the channels were open'd, that 
when it had grown for ſome days a foot or 
two, it afterwards decreaſed little by little, 
and then began to increaſe. a- new, and ſo 
went on to increaſe and decreaſe without 
any other meaſure but that of the rains 
that fall nigh the ſource, and, as is often 
ſeen in our river of Loire, according to the 
fall of more or leſs rain in the mountains 
whence it flows, and the days or half-days 
of fair weather there. | 

In my return from Jeruſalem, going 
up from Damietta to Cairo, I chanced to 
be upon the Nile about a month Before the 
pretended day of the dew-fall, and in the 
morning we were all wet of the dew fallen 
in the night, 

I have been in Roſette at ſupper with 
Monſieur de Bermon, rd of our 
nation, eight or ten days after this day of 
the dewfall, when three perſons were ſtruck 
with the plague, of whom there died two 
within eight days, and the third, which 
was M. de Bermon himſelf, had perhaps 
not eſcaped, if I had not pierc'd his plague- 
fore z which Money infected myſelf like 
others; ſo that, if I had not forthwith 
taken ſome Butter of Antimony, I might 
have been, as well as they, an example of 
the little certainty there is in the plague 
after the dew z but this emetic medicine in 
the beginning ef the evil did wonders, 
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and I kept but three or four days within 
doors, during which, I remember, my 
Bedouin that ferv'd me made no ſcruple to 
drink, in my preſence, the remainder of 
my: broth, to encourage me, and from his 
principle of predeſtination, to laugh at the 
fear we have of the plague, Yet experience 
ſhews, that after the day of the dew the 
plague is commonly not ſo dangerous as 

fore, but the dew contributes nothing to 
that; *cis only in my opinion, that then 
there is a greater opening of the pores, 


which gives a vent to the malign and 


peſtiferous ſpirits, that were ſhut up in the 
body. 1700 

Moreover, I have carefully enquired of 

ſome maſters of boats, that had gone up 
as far as the end of the plains of Egypt, 
that is, to the very rocks and cataracts; 
who aſſured me, that when the Mie did o- 
verflow in the plains of Egypt, where that 
pretended fermenting nitrous earth is, 'tis 
at the ſame time much ſwelled between 
thoſe mountains of the cataracts, where, in 
all appearance, there is no ſuch nitrous 
earth. 
Beſides, I have made diligent inquiry of 
thoſe Negroes of Sonnars, that come to 
ſerve at Cairo, and whoſe country being 
tributary to the king of Etbiopia, as I have 
ſaid, lies upon the Mile between the moun- 
tains above Egypt ;z and they have aſſured 
me, that at the ſame time when the Nile is 
high and overflowing in Egypt, *tis ſo alſo 
with them by reaſon of the rains then fal- 
ling in their mountains,. and higher up in 
the country of Habeche or Ethiopia. 

The obſervations I have made in the In- 
dies concerning the regular rains that fell 
at the ſame time when the Nile ſwells in 
Egypt, are alſo very conſiderable in this 
matter, and may make you imagine, that 
the Indus, Ganges, and all the other rivers 
of thoſe parts are ſo many Niles, and the 
land, that is near their fall into the ſea, fo 
many Egypts. This was my thought of 


it in Bengal, and what follows are the very 


words I ſet down about it. 
That great number of iſles. which are 
found in the gulf of Bengala at the mouth 


of the river Ganges, and which by lapſe of 


time are join'd to one another, and at 
length with the continent, put me in mind 
of the mouths of the Mie, where I have 
obſerved almoſt the ſame thing; ſo that 
as 'tis ſaid, after Ariſtotle, that Egypt is 
the workmanſhip of the Nile, ſo it may 
be ſaid, that Bengal is the work of the 


Ganges, only with this difference, that as 


the Ganges is incomparably bigger than the 
Nile, 1o he carrieth with him towards the 
ſea a far greater quantity of earth; and ſo 
forms greater and more iſlands than the 
Nile; and that the iſlands of the Nile are 

| de- 


deſtitute of trees, whereas thoſe of Gan- 
ges are all covered with them, becauſe 


of thoſe four months of conſtant and- 


plentiful rains that fall in the heart of the 
ſummer, and render it needleſs to cut 


channels in Bengal, to water and enrich the 


earth, as they do in Egypt. It is juſt fo with 
Ganges and the other rivers of Indaſtan, as 


with the Nile ; this and - thoſe increaſe in 


ſummer by the means of rain, which or- 
dinarily fall at that time; except that then, 
and almoſt never, there are no rains in 


Egypt, but a little toward the ſea, and that 


it rains not about the ſource of the Nile; 
whereas in the Indies it rains in all the 
countries, through which any rivers paſs ; 
2 the kingdom of Scymdi towards 
the Per/ian gulf, where is the mouth of the 
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river Indus; it happening that in ſume 
years it doth not rain there at all, though 
tor all that the Indus ſwells there, and tne 
fields are water'd by the means of cut chan- 
nels, juſt as in Egypt. : 

For the reſt, concerning the deſire of 
M. Thevenot, to impart to you my adven- 
tures of the Red Sea, of Suez, of Tor, of 
mount Sinai, of Gidda (that pretended ho- 
ly land of Mabomet, half a days journey 
diſtant from Mecca ;) as alſo of the iſle of 
Camarane and Louhaya, and. of whatever I 
could learn at Moka of the kingdom of 
Ethiopia, and of the moſt commodious 
way to enter into it; theſe particulars, I 
fay, I ſhall in time draw fair out of my 
manuſcripts, if God permit. 4 
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Some particulars forgotten to be inſerted in my firſt Book, to perfect the map 
of Indoſtan, and to know the revenue of the Great Mogol. 


O underſtand the better what follows, 


tion of theſe terms, vi. 
1. Soubah, that is, Government and Pro- 
vince. | 
2. Pragna, that is, the principal town, 
horough or village that hath many others de- 
ng from it, where rents are paid to 
the king, who is abſolute lord of all the land 
of his empire, 
3. Serkar, that is, the exchequer of the 
king's treaſure. 
4. Kazine, that is, treaſure. 
. Roupie, the money of the country, equi- 
valent 10 29 or 30 pence, 
6, Lecque, that is, an hundred thouſand 
Roupies. 
7. Courour, that is, an hundred Lecques. 


1. Jeban-Abad, or Debli, is the firſt 
Soubah ; it hath ſixteen Serkars in its de- 
pendance, and 230 Pragna's : It yields to 
the king nineteen millions and five hundred 


twenty five thouſand Rowples. 


2. Agra, otherwiſe called Akber-abad, is 
the ſecond, It hath 14 Sekars, and 260 
Pragna's ; yielding to the king twenty 
five millions two hundred and rwenty five 
thouſand Raupies. 

3. Labor hath 14 Serkars, and 314 
Pragna's, bringing in to the king the rent 


of twenty four millions ſix hundred and 


ninety five thouſand Roupres. 

4. Haſmer, which belongs to a Raza, 
yields to the king a tribute of twenty one 
millions nine hundred and ſeventy thou- 


ſand Roupies. 


3. Guſarate, the capital whereof is A. 
madavad, hath 9 Serkagh, and 190 Prag- 
na's ; yielding to the king thirteen mil- 
lions three hundred and ninety five thou- 
ſand Roupies, 

6. The kingdom of Candabar belongs 
to the king of Perfia ; but the Pragna's 


tis requiſite to know the ſignifica- 


that remain united to the crown of the 
Great Mogol, are 15, and yield in rent 
1992 500 Roupies, © © | 
7. Malotia hath g Serkars, 190 Pragna's; 
bringing in 9162500 Roupies,, _ | 

8. Patna, or Beara, hath 8 Serkars, and 
payeth the rent of 95800009 Raupies. 

9. Elabas hath ſeventeen Serkars, and 
260 #4; rendring 9470000 Roupies. 
10. Haoud hath 5 Serkars, and 149 
Pragna : It yields 6430000 Roupies, 

11, Maullan hath 4 Serkars and 96 
Pragna's : Brings in 11840500 Roupies. 

12. Jagannat, in which is comprehended 
Bengal, hath 11 Serkars, and 12 Pragna's : 
It yields 7270000 Roupies, 

13. Kachemire hath 5 Serkars, and 45 
Pragna's: Yields 350000 Roupies. 

14. Caboul hath 35 Pragna's, and brings 
in 3272500 Roupies, | 

15. Tata hath 4 Serkars and 54 Prag- 

na's, and giveth 2320000 Roupies. 
16, Aureng-abad, formerly Daulet-abad, 
hath 8 Serkars, and 79 Pragna's : Yields 
17227500 Roupies, _ 
17. Varada hath 20 Serkars and 191 
Pragna's; yelding 1587 5000 Roupies. 

18, Candeys, whole principal town is 
Brampour, hath 3 Serkars, and 103 Prag 
a's : It brings in 18550000 Rouptes. 

19. Talengand, which borders upon the 
kingdom of Golkonda on the ſide of Maſ/li- 

patan, hath 43 Pragna's, and payeth in 
rent 688 5000 Rouptes. 

20. Bagangla, on the confines of the 
lands of the Portugueſes, and the moun- 
tains of Seva-gi (that Raja which plunder'd 
Surat,) hath 2 Serkars, and 8 Pragna's; 
paying the rent of 500000 Roupies. 

According to theſe particulars, which I 
take not to be the molt exact or the moſt 
true, the Great Mogol's yearly revenue of 
his lands alone would amount to above two 
Kourours of Roupies. 
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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


1 


Farl of SALISBURY, 


Knight of the, Moſt, Honourable, Order, ofuthe Gaz = s, 
Viſcount Cranborne, Lord Cecil of Eftindon, Lord High Trea- 


ſurer of England, Changellor of tie Univerſity of 4. 7177 
and One of His MA] Es T Y's Moſt Hendurable P 


CoUuNcil. 


+f]S' the moſt noble Mecænas of. all good 
all ſuch as can any way merit 


Y 
their country; I have elected you, ri of 
honourable Lord, to whom I have pre- 


ſumed (encouraged by your known grace and 


clemency) to dedicate theſe my tedious and 


dangerous travels; in which your Honour 
ſhall find, undoubtedly, all truth, and ſome 
novelty ; if, after your more weighty and 
ſerious conſiderations, . you will deign the 
peruſal of this my rude and unpolifhed diſ- 
courſe. For, being ſhipwreck'd in Cam- 
baya, the fartheſt part of the Eaſt-Indies; 
and not deſpairing in the power of the Al- 
mighty of my ſafe return to my country; 
leaving the reſt, to the number of ſeventy- 


five, that would not hazard ſo deſperate and 


unexpetted an undertaking ; I adventured 


to paſs through many unknown kingdoms and 


*** 


the moſt "worthy patron , my Pig 


VV 


1 09 


cities over land; f all which, I bave, to 
in anderſtanding, made a particular 
and faithful diſcovery ; proteſting to your 
Honour, that in all my travels, and almoſt 
incredible dangers, 1 have here expreſſed 
no more than I have direfly ſeen, and to 
my great ſufferance and difficulty proved. 


| Peron, I intreat your Lordſhip, this my 


preſumption, in ſelecting you the noble and 
"worthy patron to ſo rude a diſcourſe, whoſe 
Ampieny? is only excuſed in the truth : that. 


granted, I ſhall think myſelf moſt comfort- 
ed, after all my precedent hazards, that 


your Honour will but deign to accept this 
report. by Fa | 
Your Lon pskir's 

. Humbly devoted, 


ROBERT CovERTE. 


A a. 
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7 YEceive, courteous Reader, a true re- 
port of my dangerous travels, which 
will, I make no queſtion, be as pleaſ- 

ing to thee in reading, as they were painful 

to me in ſuffering. Here thou mayſt ſafely, 
and without danger, fee that which hath 
coſt me many a tedious and weary ſtep, many 

a cold and comfortleſs lodging, and many a 

thin and hungry meal. ubliſh nat theſe 

my adventures in any pride or Arrogancy : 
| but, I think, I ſhould prove ingrateful to 
my Preſerver, not to let the world know his 


' ſufferance. 


To the READER 


miraculous power, in ſafe-guarding me be- 
yond mine own hope, or man's imagination. 


The report of theſe my perils is freely 
thine : mine have only been the dangers and 
Be thou as well pleaſed with 


my faithful diſcovery, as I am contented 
with my hard and painful pilgrimage. 


Thine, 


RoBERT CoveRTE. 


AN 


x P pire of the great mogul, compre- 
| bende all thoſe countries which 

lie between the kingdom of Ava 

on the eaſt, and Per/ia on the weſt; and 
between cape Comorin on the ſouth, and 
Usbeck Tartary and Thibet on the north; 
extending from the 7th to the 4oth de- 
gree of northern latitude. The natives 
are a mixture of Moors, or Mahometans, 
and Pagans. The emperor 1s a Mahome- 
tan, but not a tenth part of his ſubjects of 
that perſuaſion, In the inland mountain- 
ous part of the country there is ſcarce a 
Mahometan to be found; but that chain 
of hills, which runs through India from 
north to ſouth, is poſſeſſed by the rajas or 
ſovereign princes of the Pagan caſt, many 
of whom yet maintain their independency 
and thoſe whom the mogul has reduced, he 
ſtill ſuffers to be governed by their own 
laws, paying only an annual tribute, and 
obliging them to march into the field, when 
he requires their ſervice at the head of their 
own troops. The Moors are compoſed of 
Tartars, Perfians, and Arabs, and almoſt 
every Mahometan nation, who behave 
themſelves with great inſolence towards 
the Pagan Indians under their power, as 
thoſe in the open country, and on the ſea- 
coaſts, for the moſt parts are; and the 
Chriſtians, who are not a ſmall number, 
are treated ſtill with greater contempt by 
the haughty Muſſulmen, notwithſtanding 
they are forced to make uſe of them for 


engineers, and other ſervices : and both 


Moors and Pagans look upon themſelves 
to be defiled by the touch of a Chriſtian, 
The Pagans are, however, a polite, inge- 
nious people, peaceable, modeſt, and. in- 
offenſive in their behaviour, and extremely 


tender and compaſſionate, even to ani- 


mals ; ſo benevolent to thoſe of their own 
tribes, that we never ſee a beggar amongſt 
them. They are ſuch dextrous mecha- 
nicks, that they will imitate any pattern at 
firſt ſight. 
calicoes, whoſe colours and ſhades ſurpriſe 
us, are drawn by the common people. 

The complexions of moſt of the Pagan 


of all other animals, 


U 
- 
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chaſed by the Engliſh with treaſure, but by 
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Indians, who are the original inhabitants, 
are black as jet, others of them tawny. ; but 
all of them have fine features, good ſhapes, 
long black hair, and black eyes. The 
Moors which come from other countries, 
or are born in the north of India, are not 
of near ſo dark a complexion as the Pagan 
inhabitants; but the men, however, Who 
are expoſed to the weather, are tawny 
enough. The banian and bramin tribes 
among the Pagans eat nothing which has 
or may have life; and none of them will 
eat the fleſh of oxen, theſe animals being 
the objects of their worſhip.. The Moors 
abſtain from the fleſh of hogs on a very 
different account, namely, becauſe they 
look upon them to be the moſt polluted 
he. Europeans im- 
port, from India, filks, muſlins, and cali- 
coes painted and ſtained, pepper, diamonds, 
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and other precious ſtones; ſalt- petre, opium, 


and many phyſical drugs, which are pur- 


the Dutch with ſpices and other merchan- 


dize, which they exchange for the pro- 


duce of this country ; and have this far- 
ther advantage of other European nations, 
that they deal with the Indians almoſt upon 


their own terms, paying no higher cuſtoms 
than they think fit z and when the mogul 
has diſputed the matter with them, they 


have blocked up his ports, till they have 
reduced him to a compliance, 


__ Notwithſtanding the extent of the ſea- 


coaſt of India, the natives do not build 
many ſhips; having no mariners to man 
them, at leaſt none that would make a 


defence againſt the leaſt Arabian pirate, if 


they ſhould be attacked. Their merchants, 
therefore, who drive a very conſiderable 
trade to Per/ia and the Red:ſea, chuſe to 
load their effects on board | Engliſh or 
Dutch bottoms z the freight whereof is one 
conſiderable branch of the company's pro- 
fit; for they ſeldom diſpatch a ſhip from 


' Perſia to Surat, but ſhe is as deep loaden 
The fine chints, and painted 


as ſhe can ſwim ;and, with the treaſure and 
recious ſtones on board, may be worth 
etween two and three hundred thouſand 


pounds. 6 
8 . 2 * The 


An Account of, &c. 


The ſoil produces wheat and barley, but fort St. George in the latitude of 13 north, 
rice is moſt cultivated and eaten quite and fort St. David to the ſouthward of it: 
through India; the annual rains being of they have alſo fort William in the mouth 


great uſe to them in this kind of huſban- 
dry. Good fruit they have in abundance, 


as cocoa · nuts, mangoes, pine · apples, gua- 


of the Ganges, and ſeveral more on the 
coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar; but 


h 


4Jeagges to the ſahthwand of Surat. The 


＋ | iſh ——__ in India is 
vas, limes, lemons and 2 T to // at the iſland of Bombay, thirty or forty 


gy mulberries, they take caxe of theſe 
plants more for the fake of the leaves, 


ea 
prelident of the Engliſh factory at Surar 


with which they feed their ſilk-worrns, than is uſually governor of Bombay, and com- 


for the fruit : no plant is of that general 
uſe, as the cocoa, ſerving for food, build- 
ing, cloathing, and many other conye- 
niencies. The moſt beneficial plant after 
this is the cotton, of which all the fine 
calicoes are made, which come from thence. 
Their moſt uſeful animals are carnels, ele- 
phants, oxen, and buffaloes; their breed 
of horſes is very ſmall, and therefore their 
troops are ſupplied with them from Perfia 
and Tartary. Serpents and ſcorpions, and 
other venomous inſects, abound here; and 
their gnats and bugs are ſo troubleſome, 
that there is no ſleeping for them. Their 
ſpiders and toads grow to ſuch a magni- 
tude, that a man would hazard his credit 
to deſcribe their dimenſions. ' The locuſt 
is another inſect which 1 55 deſtroys 
the fruits of the earth, leaving nothing 
pres where it happens to alight : and al- 

gators, Which I take to be a ſpecies of 


_ crocodiles, infeſt the mouths of the Gan- 


ges, and other ſtreams. The Ganges an- 


nually overflows all the country within an 


hundred miles of the ſea, and renders it 
as fruitful as the Nile does Egypt. 

Ihe mogul is an abſolute monarch, re- 
ſtrained by no written laws ; and as his an- 
ceſtors ined the country by conqueſt, 


ſo he maintains himſelf by a ſtanding force, 
and for the greateſt part of the year lives 


in the field in his camp, having other bo- 


dies in ſeveral parts of his dominions to 


keep the country in awe; for he hath no- 
thingto fear from any neighbouring prince: 
the Perſians, ſince ſhaw Abbas, have ſcarce 
ever moleſted his frontiers, and there is no 
other prince in that part of the world con- 
ſiderable enough to give him any diſturb- 
ance, He permits the Europeans to build 
forts upon the coaſt, for the ſecurity of 
their trade; but then his troops viſit them 
ſometimes, and demand a preſent by way 


of tribute, or acknowledgment of his ſo- 


vereignty. He permits them, however, 


to be governed by their own laws, and to 
exerciſe their juriſdiction over thoſe Who 


live within their ſettlements. They have 
alſo their mints, and coin both gold and 


flver, which he may very well connive at, 


when they bring ſuch immenſe treaſures 
into his dominions, for which they take 


the product and manufactures of this 


country in return, The principal forts the 


Engliſh have on the eaſt coaſt of India are 


mander in chief of their forts and factories 


on that coaſt, and lives in great ſplendor 


there. Swally Hole, a little bay three or 
2 3 e northward of Surat, is 
ne place where moſt of the .merchandize 
is laden ant wen 11 oe. are ſcarce 
any good harbours in India, though they 
haye a ſea-coaſt of two thouſand miles ex- 
tent. The mouth of the river Ganges 
ſeems to he the pre of the greateſt ſecu- 
rity for ſhips. The commanders of ſhips, 
therefore, take care, never to be upon the 
coaſt of Indi in the time of the monſoons, 
or the tempeſtuous ſeaſons of the year, 
which happen about the vernal or autum- 
nal equinox. There is very little danger 
in lying in an open road on the coaſt of 
India, during the fair weather, which th 
know when to expect, as certainly as we 
do ſummer or winter; and have this ad- 
vantage, that their winds are conſtant and 
periodical, and never riſe to a ſtorm, but 
in the time of the monſoons or rains. 
The mogul and his Mooriſh ſubjects, as 
has been obſerved, are all Mahometans, 
but the original inhabitants, who are much 
the moſt numerous, are Pagans divided 
into as many ſects as there are trades or 


profeſſions amongſt them ; and' of theſe 


the bramins and banians adhere fo ſtrictly 
to the doctrine of tranſmigration, that they 
eat the fleſh of no animal whatever, and 
pay a kind of divine worſhip to their fa- 
Yourite heifer. They build hoſpitals alſo 
for aged or impotent cattle, and charita- 
bly feed the very inſects and vermin of the 
country, imagining that they. may be ani- 
mated by the ſouls of their anceſtors, or 
ſome other near relations. The penances 
theſe people inflict on themſelves are almoſt 
incredible, vowing to ſtand or lie in ſome . 


painful poſture all their lives, 


They allow a plurality of wives and con- 
cubines, but never marry out of their own 
tribe or trade; and the women, being en- 
tirely inthe power of the men, give them all 
0 reſpect: when the huſband died, 
the ſurviving wife anciently burnt herſelf on 
his funeral pile; but the Mabometans have 
aboliſhed this cuſtom, where- ever they 
have the dominion. The Indians, how- 
ever, ſtill continue to burn their dead, and 
conſume vaſt quantities of ſweet wood and 


aromatic drugs in the fire, which makes 
their funerals very chargeable, 


THE 


THE 


Voyage and Travels 


Captain ROBERT COVERTE. 


HE fourteenth day of March 

1607, we came into the 
Downs, and there anchored 
againſt Deal, about three 
miles from Sandwich, where we ſtaid until 
the twenty-fifth day of the ſame month, 
being, by computation, the firſt day of 
the year 1608; upon which day, about 
four of the clock in the morning, we 
weighed anchor, and paſſed by Dover be- 
tween three and four of the clock in the 
afternoon, without any ſtaying, but giving 


them notice with three pieces of ordnance 


of our paſſing by, and fo paſſed forwards 


ſome three leagues ; and then, by a con- 


trary wind, we were driven back again 
into Dover road, where we anchored and 


ſtaid till five of the clock in the morning, 


being the twenty-ſixth day of March; and 
then, weighing anchor, we ſailed ſome three 
leagues, when the wind, contrarying, con- 
| ſtrained us again to caſt anchor until the 
twenty-ſeventh day in the morning, about 
ſeven or eight of the clock; and then, 
having a fair gale of wind, we failed to 


Plymouth, where we arrived the twenty- 


ninth day, between ten and eleven of the 
clock in the forenoon, where we ſtaid till 
the thirty-firſt day of March. And then, 
having a fair gale of wind, we weighed 
anchor, and failed until we came in fight 
of an iſland called the Salvages, on Sun- 
day, being the tenth day of April, being 
about five hundred leagucs from Plymouth ; 
and ſtill failed forwards until the next 
morning, that we came within ſight of the 
Grand Canaries, which belong to the Spa- 
niard. And, upon the twelfth day of 
April, about eight or nine of the clock in 


the night, we anchored, and diſcharged a 


piece of ordnance, for a boat to come 
aboard, but to no effect: for, before our 
arrival in the road, there was a rumour of 


Vor. II, 


twelve fail of Flemings that were coming 
that way, to no good intent (as the Spa- 
niards afterward told us) to be ſome of 
thoſe Flemings that had over-run the reſt; 
whereupon they ſent up into the count 

for one hundred and fifty horſe and foot, 
or more, for their defence and ſafeguard 
(if need ſhould be); nor would they be 
perſuaded to the contrary, until two of 
our factors went on ſhore, and fully ſatiſ- 
fied them in any thing they demanded or 
doubted, and that our intent was only to 
make proviſion for ſuch things as we want- 


ed; and the next morning (as the manner 


there is) we diſcharged another piece of 
ordnance. And then the governor of the 
town ſent a boat to know what we craved ; 
whereupon we certified them of our wants 
and they told us, they would give the go- 
vernor intelligence, and return us an an- 
ſwer, which was, that unleſs we came into 
the road, it was beyond his commiſſion 
to relieve us: yet having firſt ſworn and 
examined our factors, and ſo knowing the 
truth of our intended voyage, they gave 
them a warrant to take a boat, to come 
aboard. at their pleaſures, with licence to 
ſupply our wants, if they had any thing 
that might content us. Yet one thing 
above the reſt made us much to marvel, 
which was, two Engliſh Ships (which we 
perceived and knew by their flags) being 
in the road, who had not ſo much kind- 
neſs in them, as to give us notice of the 
cuſtom or manners of theſe ſubtle and 
curriſh people. And of this doubt we 
were alſo reſolved, that no man whatſo- 
ever, being once within their dominions, 
may come aboard any ſhip that ſhall ar- 
rive there, and lie out of the road, although 
they be of their own nation, without their 
governor's and council's permittance or li- 
cence. At our being there, ſome of them 
came 
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came aboard of us o_y day, for the ſpace 
of five days that we ſtaid there, and eat 
and drank with us, after an unſatiable 
manner, and very greedily. Alſo we ſent 
the governor a preſent of two cheeſes, a 
gammon of bacon, and five or ſix barrels 
of pickled oyſters, which he accepted very 
thankfully, and returned us, in requital 
thereof, two or three goats, and a ſheep 
or two, and good ſtore of onions, And 
there we took in freſh water, Canary wine, 
marmelad of quinces at twelve-pence the 
pound, little barrels of ſuckets at three 
ſhillings the barrel, oranges, lemons, pom- 
citrons, and excellent fair white bread, 
made with aniſecds, and is by them cal- 
led nuns bread. 

The eighteenth day of April, about 
ſeven of the clock in the morning, we 
weighed anchor, and ſet ſail, having a fair 
gale of wind for ſome three hours; and, 


being then becalmed, we hovered to-and- 


fro till the twenty-firſt day ; and, having 
then again a fair gale of wind, we failed 
until the twenty- ſeventh day, about two 
or three of the clock in the afternoon, 
that we arrived and anchored at Mayo, 
being about three hundred leagues from 
the Canaries ; and, coming from thence, 
we were determined to take in freſh water 
at a place called Bonaviſta; but, having 
anchored, we found the water to be two 
in the land, neither was 
it clear water, ſo that we took the ſmaller 
quantity. But there were other good com- 
modities; for, at our firſt coming, we 
were told by two Negroes, that there we 
might have as many goats as we would, 
gratis; and I well remember, we had to 
the number of two hundred, or there- 
abouts, in both our ſhips. Alſo they told 


us, that there were but twelve men in the 
iſland; and that there was very great ſtore 


of ſalt growing out of the ground, ſo that 
(if we pleaſed) we might lade both our 
ſhips therewith : it is excellent good white 
falt, and as clear as ever I ſaw any in 
England. En” | 

Over- againſt the iſle of Mayo, ſome 
eight -leagues diſtance, 1s an iſland called 
S. Deago, We ſtaid at Mayo, from the 
twenty-ſeventh of April in the afternoon, 
until the fourth day of May at ſix of the 
clock in the morning, when we ſct ſail, 
and failed until the twentieth day of May, 
that we were paſt the equinoctial line, about 


four or ſix of the clock in the morning, 


being diſtant from the ifte of Mayo about 


three hundred forty- eight leagues, or there- 


abouts, as our maſter Philip de Grove noted 
it down in his own book of the deſcription 
of the whole voyage. And thence we ſtill 


_ ſailed forwards until the fourth of Zuly, 


that we came to a part of Sou/dania with 
4 


all our men in health, God's name be 
praiſed, but two which were touched a 
little with the ſcurvy, which ſoon after re- 
covered themſelves on ſhore to their for- 
mer health, 

Alſo, the ſame day, we eſpied land, 
which is called Cape bona Speranſe, being 
ſome fifteen or ſixteen leagues off Soulda- 
nia, and ſtandeth in ſome thirty-five de- 
grees, or thereabouts. - 

At Souldania we refreſhed ourſelves ex- 
cellently well fo long as we were there; 
and had, and took in for our proviſion, 
about four hundred head of cattle, as 
oxen, ſteers, ſheep and lambs, and fowls, 
and fiſh of ſundry ſorts very plentiful, 
and freſh water, great ſtore. Alſo in that 
place is an iſland, called Pengwwin, ſome 
five or ſix leagues from the main land, 
where are great ſtore of fowls, called alſo 
Pengwins, an infinite number of ſeals : and 
to fetch ſome of thoſe ſeals, we went twice 
thither, and filled our boat each time, and 
made train- oil thereof for lamps. Alto 
in this ifland we found twenty fat ſheep, 
being left there by the Hollanders, for a 
pinace which we met ſome two hundred 
leagues from Cape bona Speranſe, which 
ſheep we took with us, and left fix beafts, 
or bullocks, in their ſteads. 

At our firft coming to Souldania, we 
began to build or ſet up our pinace ; and 
launched her the fifth day of September 
next following ; and, in ſeven or cight 
days after, ſhe was rigged, and ready, in 
all points, to have gone away, if any ſuch 


_ neceſſity had been. 


Souldania is within the kingdom of 
Ethiopia, Now the Ethiopians are by 
nature very brutiſh or beaſtly people, eſpe- 
cially in their feeding: for I have ſcen 
them eat the guts and garbage, yea even 
the very paunch where the dung and filth 
lieth. Alſo when we have caſt off thoſe 
ſeal-fiſhes into the river nearadjoining, where 
they have lain the ſpace of fourteen days, 


and that they have been putrefied, and 


ſtunk ſo vehemently, that it could almoſt 
have ſtifled one of us to come by them, 
theſe people have taken them up, and eaten 
them, when they have ſwarmed with crawl- 
ing maggots. | 

Alſo, in this country, are ſundry forts 
of wild beaſts, which myſelt, and others 


of our company (going on ſhore of pur- 


poſe), have ſeen, and perceived ſome of 
them to be very Herce and cruel : fo that 
afterwards, when we found their dens, we 
durſt not enter them, nor come very near 
them, leſt they ſhould be in them. 

The Ethiopians brought down to the 
ſhore-ſide, to ſell, oſtridges eggs, and ſome 
empty ſhalls with a ſmall hole in one end, 


with oftridges feathers, and porpentines 
_ | quills ; 
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quills ; and, for all their traffick and com- 
modities, they chiefly deſire iron, efteem- 
ing it more than either gold or ſilver : for 
with our old iron we bought all our cattle, 
and any thing elſe that we had of them. 
In this country we remained from the 
fourteenth day of July, until the twentieth 
day of September then next following. 

The twentieth day of September, early 
in the morning, we weighed anchor; and 
that night we loſt the good ſhip called the 
Union, and our pinace called by the name 
of the Good Hope, the night being very 
dark and windy : now, the evening before 
we loſt them, the Union, about five of the 
clock, put out her enſign, but to what in- 
tent we knew not, nor could imagine; 
but all that night we lay at hull. 

'The next day, being the twenty-firſt 
day, having a fair and ſtrong gale of 
wind, and afterwards fundry contrary 
winds, and many calms ; yet, at length, 
we attained to the height of S. Laurence 
on the twenty- ſeventh day of O#ober, 
ſtanding in the height of twenty-ſix de- 
grees; from whence we failed with many 
croſs and contrary winds, and calms, Yet, 
at length, on the twenty-ſecond day of 
November, in the morning, we deſcried 
two or three ſmall iſlands ; and, in the 
afternoon, we efpied an iſland called Go- 
mora, lying between ot. Laurence's and the 
main, a very high land: and on the twen- 
ty fourth day, we ſent our boat to the ſhore- 


ſide, and there came to the ſhore-ſide five 


or ſix men of that country, and ſold us 
plantains, and nothing elle at that time. 
The next day, we ſent our boat again ; 
but a little before they came to the ſhore, 
they eſpied a canoe, and two men in it a 
fiſhing z we went between them and the 
ſhore, but would nor violently take them ; 
then we ſhewed them a knife or two, and 
they came both into our boat; and we 
brought them aboard our ſhip, and uſed 
them very kindly, and gave one of them 
a turbant to put on his head, and to the 
other a little glaſs, of a quarter of a pint, 
full of aqua vitæ, and ſent them aſhore. 
From the twenty-ſecond day, that we 
eſpied the iſland Gomora, and came among 
the iſlands, we could have no ſteady gale 
of wind to carry us forward until the 
twenty- fifth day; that with the wind, and 
aid of our pinace, which towed our ſhip 
between the two iſlands adjoining to the 
ſhore, we came to an anchor that night, 
between four and five of the clock, in 
ſome ſeventeen or twenty fathom water. 
The twenty-ſixth day we ſent our boat 
to the ſhore with a preſent to the king, by 


Mr. Jordan, who went himſelf alone with 


the preſent, leaving only a pledge or two 
in the boat till his return: the preſent was 


a pair of knives, a ſhaſh or turbant, and 
a looking-glaſs with a comb in it, to the 
value of ſome fifteen ſhillings in all; which 
the king received fomewhat ſcornfully, not 
ſcarce looking on it, or, at the leaſt, think- 
ing it to be but of ſmall value; and gave 
it to one of his noblemen, and told Mr. 
Jordan our factor, that if our general 
would come on ſhore, he ſhould have any 


thing that they had: and with this anſwer 


he departed; and at his coming from the 
king, the king bowed himſelf towards 
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him in a very courteous manner; and after 


his departure (as it may ſeem) he better 
peruſed the preſent. For in the afternoon 
he ſent our general, in requital, a very fat 
young bullock, which we received, and 
gratified the meſſengers with a couple of 
peny knives, wherewith they thought 
themſelves very royally contented. The 
twenty-ſeventh day our general went on 
ſhore, and ſome twelve with him, and 
carried with him a ſmall banquet ; as, a 
box of marmelad, a barrel of ſuckets, and 
wine, which they did eat before the king; 
but he would neither eat nor drink, but 
his nobles did both eat and drink. And 
after the banquet, having ſome conference 
with the king, by his interpreter, concern- 
ing our wants, by whom we underſtood, 
that they had ſome dealings with the Por- 
tugals, of which language he could ſpeak 
a little, which was ſufficient to ſatisfy us 
with what they had. 


Thetwenty-eighthday the king had de- 


termined to come aboard our ſhip ; but his 
interpreter told us, that his council, and 
the common people, would not ſuffer him 
ſo to do, Alſo that day, towards night, 


I went aſhore where our people were cut- 


ting down wood, and came aboard again 
with the boat. 


The twenty-ninth day I went aſhore 


again, with our maſter, Mr. Tindall, Mr. 
Jordan, and our whole noiſe of trumpet- 
ers, and at the ſhore five were very kindly 
entertained by the interpreter, who brought 
us to the king, being then by his palace- 
fide, who, at our approach, bowed him- 
ſelf unto us very courteouſly, He hath 
for his guard, when he walketh abroad, 
ſix or eight men with knives of a foot 
long, and as broad as hatchets, and very 
ſharp, who go next to his perſon, and 
more go before him, and many behind 
him, to keep and defend him from what 
injury or wrong ſoever may come or 


en: 

| [Theſe people ſeem to be civil, kind, 
and true-hearted to ſtrangers : for in go- 
ing to-and-fro, aſhore and aboard, one of 
our men careleſly left his ſword behind 
him at night when he came aboard, which 
being found by one of the people of Go- 


mora, 
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mora, he brought it to the king, who, 
perceiving it to be ſome of ours, demand- 
ed how he came by it; who anſwered, he 
found it; and the king again told him, 
that if he proved the contrary, it ſhould 
coſt his beſt blood : the next day at our 
coming on ſhore, the king's interpreter 
brought us the ſword, and told us the 


_ king's pleaſure therein, 


Alſo they ſeem to have a very civil 
government amongſt them : for at their 


"meeting in the morning, they will ſhake 


hands with each other, and ſpeak one to 
another, which to us ſeemed to be their 


kind and friendly ſalutations one to an- 


other. They are very modeſt, ſtrait, big- 
limbed, and very comely in vs both 
men and women. Their religion maho- 
metical, and go almoſt naked; only their 
privitics are covered with linen-cloth, and 
turbants on their heads, 
The women have a linen-cloth that 
eovereth their breaſts before, and reacheth 
to the middle, and from the middle to 
the knee, and ſomewhat lower; they are 
covered round about with linen, next to 
their ſkin, and ſedges tied round about 
them, like a roll, at their waiſt, and hung 
down, which doth become them very well. 
They go all barefoot except the king, 
who hath a pair of ſoles on his feet; and 
for his apparel, when I ſaw him, he had 
a white wrought network cap, a ſcarlet 
waiſtcoat Joſs about him, and open be- 
ſore, with ſleeves, and a linen- cloth about 
his middle, and another which hanged 
down from his ſhoulders to his tect, 
Alſo, at our being there at the town, 
they brought us cocoa-nuts to ſell, as big 
as a man's head, and round, and ſome 
bigger, and ſome leſſer, with water in them 
according to the proportion or bigneſs of 


the ſhell, and as much meat in one ſhell 


as would ſuffice for a man's dinner. 

Alſo they brought us goats, hens, chic- 
kens, lemons, rice, milk, fiſh, and ſuch- 
like, which we bought for commodities 
as two hens for a peny knife, lemons and 
cocoa-nuts for old iron, as nails, broken 


pikes, and ſuch like: but for freſh water, 


there is ſmall ſtore, and that they have is 
gotten out of the ſands ; viz, firſt, they 
make a hole in the ſands, and when the 
water cometh into the hole, they lade it 
out into their cocoa-ſhells, and ſo drink 
it : they brought us of that water, but 
none of our company would drink there- 
of, it looked ſo thick and muddy. 

In this iſſand of Gomora we ſtaid from 
the twenty- lifth day of November until the 
twenty-ninth of the ſame ; and then we 
weighed anchor, and departed. 

The tenth day of December, about two 
or three of the clock in the morning, and 


the moon ſhining, we eſpied, on a ſud- 
den, a low land with high trees growing 
by the ſhore-ſide, we being not a league 
from the ſhore, ſo that, if we had nor 
eſpied the trees, we ſhould have thought 
the land to have been but the ſhadow of 
the moon, and ſo might have run our- 
ſelves on ſhore, and caſt ourſelves away, - 
with ſhip and goods : but it was God's 
good providence thus to defend us from 
ſo great and imminent danger, whoſe name 
be bleſſed and praiſed now and evermore. 
This was the iſland of Pemba, which we 
tcok to be Zinzabar, until, by one of the 
people of the country, we found it to be 
Pemba, in ſix deg. S. Lat. At the ſight of 
this low iſland, after we plainly perceived 
it, we preſently tack'd about, and ſet from 
the ſhore till day, and then we tack*d about 
again to the ſhore-ſide ; and, nearing along 
the ſhore-ſide for a harbour to anchor in, 
we ſent our pinace in the mean time to the 
ſhore, with the gang only and Mr. Elmore, 
to ſeek for a convenient watering-place, 
we keeping our courſe till our pinace came 
to the ſhore-ſide. Then two or three of 
the people of the iſland demanded, in the 
Portugal language, what we were ; and 
one of our men made anſwer, that we 
were Engliſhmen. Then they demanded 
again what we had to do there, in regard 
the king of Portugal was king of that 
iſland. We replied, that we knew not ſo 
much, neither came we thither for any 
evil intent whatſoever, but only to water, 
and would give them ſatisfaction for any 
other thing that we ſhould have of them. 
Then it drew towards night, and our men 
came aboard, and acquainted the whole 


company with this their parly on ſhore. 


The eleventh day our boat went aſhore 
to the ſame place, but found it void of 
people, and returned ; and preſently we 
came to an anchor, about five or ſix of 
the clock in the afternoon, near unto two 
or three broken iſlands there, adjoining 
near to the main iſland of Pemba. This 
place of our then anchoring ſtandeth in 
the height of five degrees, and twenty 
minutes, 

The twelfth day our pinace went on 
ſhore to the ſame place with Mr, Jordan, 
one ot our merchants. At whoſe coming 
on ſhore, after ſome conference with ſome 
that could ſpeak Portugal, but not with 
thoſe (as it — with whom we ſpake 
the day before (for theſe told Mr. Jordan 
the king was a Malabar}, and after ſome 
other conference, Mr. Jordan told them, 
that although our ſhip were an Engþ ſhip, 
yet he was a Portugal merchant, and the 
goods in the ſhip were Portugal goods. 
Then they told us, we ſhould not want for 
any thing they had; and, hereupon, they 

| ſent 
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ſent a Moor into our boat, to make ſearch 
for a convenient watering-place, whoy after 
ſome ſmall ſearch, brought us to a, little 
hole at the bottom of a hill, being hem- 
med in with a hill on the one ſide, and a 
ditch on the other ſide z there we filled 
our barreecoes; and, being ready to go 
aboard, we deſired the Moor to go aboard 
with us, who willingly agreed therete ; 
and we uſed him very kindly, till the next 
morning that we went to water again, and 
carried him on ſhore with us; by whoſe 
report of his kind uſage aboard, there 
came down with him another that could 
ſpeak a little Portugal, who, as he ſaid, 
was one of the King's gentlemen : him 
we alſo brought aboard, and uſed him 
very kindly, and ſet him aſhore the next 
day; who ' promiſed at his departure to 
bring us hens, cocoa-nuts, - and oranges, 
which he did accordingly ; and then our 
maſter, with Mr. Revet, and myſelf, went 
aſhore with ſome others of our company, 
where we dined ; and after dinner came 
two cavaliers, and a Moor, being one of 


their ſlaves, to the watering-place, where 


our men were filling of the caſk, and aſked 


whether there were any of the chief of 


our ſhip or company there; to whom Ed- 
ward Churchman, one of our company, 
made anſwer, and ſaid, there was our 
maſter, and one of the merchants, whom, 
if it pleaſed them, he would bring to 
parly with them : and at their meeting, 
they ſaluted each other after the Portugal 
manner. And, after ſome conference, de- 
manding what we were, we told them we 
were Engliſhmen ,, and they replied, that 
we were very welcome, and all that they 
had, or the iſland could afford, was at our 
command and diſpoſing ; to whom we 
gave hearty thanks, | 


But theſe ſugar'd words of theirs were 


only in outward ſhew, to cloke their trea- 
cherous practices, as afterward we found 
it true, | . | 

Then we demanded what they were ; 
and it was anſwered, that one of them was 
the king's brother, who inſtantly ſhewed 
us a ſilver ring, whereon was ingraven 
the number of villages, and houſes or 
cottages, in the iſland ; and ſaid he was 
ruler and governor of all thoſe places. 
Then we aſked them, if there were any 
Portugals in the iſland ; they faid, no ; for 
they had baniſhed them all, becauſe they 
would have relief there by force, and 
would make ſlaves of the people of the 
iſland ; which being not able to endure, 
they made continual wars with them at 
their coming thither, 


In the mean time our pinnace came on 


ſhore, which had been at another place of 
the 1 cattle, according to appoint- 
„ {1 99 | 


imagined we were going away: whereupon 
1 the 


ment, but were deferred off till they might 
get fitter opportunity for their intended 
treachery. Fat eee ee ork 
Then our men told us, that they had 
heard of that ſide of the iſland where they 


were for cattle, that fifteen ſail of Hol- 
landers had lately taken Maſembege, and 
put all the Portugals to the ſword ; which 
news they had heard from Zinzibar to be 


true, whereat theſe cavaliers ſeemed out- 
wardly to rejoice ; which was alſo another 
ſubtle train to bring us within compaſs of 


their intended treachery. And when night 


drew on, - we intreated them to go aboard 
with us, which then they refuſed to do; 
but promiſed to come aboard the next day, 
being the ſeventeenth day of December, 
which the king's brother (as he named 
himſelf ) did with two others; but before 
they came aboard, they craved pledges, 
which they had, viz. Thomas Cave, Ga- 
briel Brooke, and Laurence Pigot our ſur- 
geon. The other three being then aboard, 
we uſed them very kindly until they went 
on ſhore, on the eighteenth day in the 
morning: and our general gave the chief 
of them two goats, a paper cartridge of 
gun- powder, and ſome other ſmall trifles 
to the other two, and ſo went on ſhore; 
and Mr. Revet, Mr. Jordan, M. Glaſcot, 
and myſelf, went with them for our 
pledges; and at our coming on ſhore; 
and fearing no treachery, we went ſix or 
eight, unadviſedly, up to the houſes for 
our pledges, whom we found guarded 
with fifty or ſixty men armed with ſeveral 
weapons, as bows and arrows, ſwords and 
bucklers, darts and cutlaſſes; yet, at our 


coming thither, we received our pledges, 


and, without longer ſtay, departed to the 
ſea- ſide, accompanied with the king's bro- 
ther ; and immediately moſt of theſe Moors 


came alſo after us, and ſix or eight of them 


came to our pinnace-ſide, and viewed her, 
and ſo departed again to the reſt of their 
fellows. | Sf « Fi 30 rieb 
And we inſtantly entered our boat, and 
intreated the king's brother to go aboard 
with us, which he willingly did; and we 
entertained him with all kindneſs that we 
could, until towards night that he was to 
depart, when our maſter offered him a 
knife, with ſome other odd trifles, which 
he ſcornfully refuſed, and preſently went 
aſhore in our boat. Upon this we miſ- 
truſted ſome treachery intended againſt us, 


and therefore thought to be better armed 


at our next coming aſhore, | | 

The ninetęenth day our long-boat went 
aſhore, in the morning very early, to fill 
our caſk with water; and, having filled the 
ſame within a little, they eſpied our fails 
out, being let down to dry; but they 
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the companion to the king's brother came 
to our wain, and aſked him if we 
were going away, The boatſwain, as well 
as he could, both by ſigns and other wiſe, 
told him, it was only to dry our fails : and 
as they were thus talking, they ſpied our 

nnace coming, being then very well 
armed, and lett off making any further 
inquiry; which pinnace had they not then 
eſpied, it was likely they had intended to 
have cut off our men, and taken our boat; 
for there were two of theſe rogues, at the 
leaſt, lying in ambuſh about the watering- 


place, ready to have given the onſet, if 


the watch-word had been given. By this 
time our pinnace was corne to the ſhore, 
and our men ſtanding on their guard upon 
the ſands, not far from her: then our 
maſter ſent Nicolas White, one of our 
gang, to tell them of the iſland that our 
merchants were come aſhore, who, paſſing 

one of their houſes, might perceive the 
ſame to be full of people, and, amongſt 
the reſt, ſix Portugals, in long branched 
damaſk coats, lined with blue taffata, and 
under the ſame, white calico breeches. 
This Nicolas White, at his return, told 
us; and preſently came down the com- 

ion to the king's brother, and told 

r. Revet, the merchants were weary, 


| and intreated them to go up to them to 


ſee the cattle, which was only one bullock, 
which Nicolas White ſaw at his going up, 


and no more, But Mr, Rever crav = | 


don, deſiring him to ſend down the bul- 


lock, and there were commodities in the 


boat to make ſatisfaction for the ſame : 
with this anſwer, and ſeeing us better 
armed than we were wont to be, he went 
away. The king's brother, being then 


on the ſands, commanded a Negro to ga- 


ther cocoa-nuts to ſend to our general, and 
made choice of Edward Churchman, one 
of our men, to fetch the ſame, whom we 
never ſaw after, nor could ever know what 
became of him : but when they ſaw, that 
none of us would come aſhore, but ſtood 
upon our guard, they gave the watch- 
word, and founded a horn, and preſently 
ſet upon our men at the watering-place, 
and flew Harrington the boatſwain's 
man, and wounded Rodberi Buckler Mr. 
Ellanor's man very ſore, with eight or ten 
ſeveral wounds; and had killed him, but 
that we diſcharged a muſquet or two, which 
(as it ſeemed) hurt ſome of them ; for 
then they retired, and cried out : and fo, 
though weak and faint, he did at length 
OY our * Alſo two or three more 
of our men ing and lying cloſe 
the ein; and they ee our out, 


we efpied three fail, 


got alſo ſafe aboard ; and then, counting 
our men, we only miſſed Edward Church- 
man, and John Harrington, that was flain : 
and ſo coming aboard, we certified che 
company of all our proceedings on ſhore , 
and our ſurgeon dreſſed Robert Buckley, 
and after did his beſt far his cure, and te- 
covery of his health. 

The twentieth day, in the morning, we 
went on ſhore with our pinnace and long- 
boat, very well armed, to fetch in our 
david (which is a piece of wood or tim- 
ber wherewith we hale up our anchor); 


and a little beyond the ſame we found Jobn 


Harrington dead, and ſtark-naked, whom 
we buried at another iſland hard by the 
main iſland. 5 

The natural people of the iſland Pembu 
ſeem to be loving and kind: for yas 
made ſigns to me and others, at our fi 
coming, to beware of our throats cutting ; 
which then we took no heed or notice of, 
until this their treachery put us in mind 
thereof again. 70-4 

The ſame day, being the twentieth day, 
we weighed anchor ; and about twelve of 
the clock at night, our ſhip was on ground 
on the ſholes of Melvidee, or Pemba, 
which we certainly knew not: yet God, 
of his mercy (as formerly in the late pre- 
tended treachery, ſo), in that extremity did 
mightily defend and preſerve us, whoſe 
Name be praiſed and glorified now and 
evermore. : 

The twenty-firſt day in the morning, 
ng ſmall boats, 
ſlightly wrought together, called Pan. 
gains *, which we made after and took ; 
which they, on ſhore, eſpying, they ſent 
out an adviſor, being alſo a Pangaia, which 
perceived that we had taken the other, and 
returned to the ſhore. 

Now, of thoſe which we had taken, 
there were ſome ſix or eight of the chiefeſt, 
that were thought by our company to be 
Portugals, the reſt being certainly known 
to be Moors, and were in all ſome forty 
and odd perſons ; and thoſe ſix or eight 
were pale and white, much differing from 
the colour of the Moors : yet, being aſked, 
what they were, they ſaid, they were 
Moors, and ſhewed us their backs all writ- 
ten with characters; and when we affirmed 
them to be Portugals, they then told us, 
the Portugals were not circumciſed, 

But to conclude; our company would 
not be perſuaded but that they were Poy- 
tugals then ſome of our company told 
them of all the intended treacheries, with 
the loſs of two of our men, and wounding 
of the third, which made them fearful of 


* Panguayes, ſays Lydiard, or barks belonging to the Moors of Melinda. In which, as well as in other 
eircumſlances of this relation, he ſeems to have been wrong informed: as appears by this account. See 
bis Naval Hitt. p. 417. IM "I | | 


„„ 


of Captain Rodent Corents. 


our vin, eh _ and then they 
talked their own language, 
which ho. us alſo ſuſpect ſome villain- 
ous and deſperate attempt to be pretended 
by them; and therefore I kept myſelf ſtill 
upon the poop, and looked carefully to 
the ſwords, which ſtood nakedly in the 
maſter's cabin, which wy, alſo knew and 
noted, and marked Mr. Glaſcock, and my- 


ſelf, where we ſet our ſwords, {till expect- 


ing to have the place voided ; which I per- 
ceiving, kept good watch, left greater 
hurt ſhould enſue thereby ; and, being thus 
alone on the poop, they beckoned me three 
or four ſeveral times to come to them _ 
the ſpare deck; which I denied, leſt they 
ſhould ſo recover the ſwords, whereby far 
more harm might have been done, than 
afterwards was done. 

Then our maſter came upon the ſpare 
deck, and demanded, which was their 

ilot z whom he took down into his ca- 
in, and ſhewed him his plat, which he, 
at his coming down, did very earneſtly be- 

But, at his going from the reſt with 
our maſter, he ſpake in the Moors lan- 
uage, warning them (as we thought) to 
K to themſelves, and do their beſt 
amongſt us, and to give ear when he gave 
the watch- word, and then to give the on- 
ſet. 

Alſo there were ſpeeches uſed, that the 
pilot had a knife about him; and, being 
ſearched for it, he nimbly conveyed the 
ſame from the one ſide to the other, and 
therewith ſuddenly ſtabbed the maſter into 
the belly, and then cried out, which (be- 
like) was the watch-word : for then they 
began the onſet on the ſpare deck, where 
Mr. Glaſcock, Mr. Tindal, our general, 
and one or two more with them, chanced 
to kill four or fiveof the white rogues, and 
made ſuch havock among the reſt, that at 
length they had ſlain almoſt forty of them, 
and brought the reſt in ſubjection. | 

Now, a little before our maſter thus 
'called the pilot, he intreated our general, 
that, if they had any garvances or peaſon 
(being their country food), they would let 
us have ſome, which they ſhould be paid 
for, and what was takenfrom them ſhould 
be re-delivered, with free liberty to go 
where they would : whereto the general 
conſented z and hereupon our maſter called 
the pilot, to ſee if he had any ſkill in the 
plat, and fo to let him depart, and all the 
reſt, But when thus treacherouſly they 
offered us the firſt abuſe, we could do no 
leſs than we did, being in our own defence, 
and for the ſafeguard of our lives, 


within parly ; which, at 


Let did ſome five or fix of theſe vil- 
lains recover a Pangaia by their excellent 
ſwifineſs in ſwimming, and eſcaped to the 
ſhore, they ſwimming to windward faſter 
than our pinnace could row *. 

In this ſkirmiſh were hurt but three of 
our company; namely, Mr, Glaſcock, with 
two wounds, Whereof one was a de 
wound in his back; Mr. Tindal's was 
aimed at his bteaſt, he having nothing in 
his hand to defend himſelf : yet, by the 
aſſiſtance of the Almighty, he turned him- 
ſelf about, and received the ſtab in his 
arm ; and our thaſter's was in his bell 5 28 
is formerly ſaid; which (God be thanked) 
they all recovered, and were well cured +, 

The nineteenth day of January we 
. many iſlands, which the Portugals 
call by the name of Almaiſant, being to 
the nuniber of nine iſlands J, all unpeo- 
pled, as the Portugals write and affirm, 

The twentieth ay we ſent our pinnace 
in the morning to one of thoſe iſlands, to 
ſeek freſh water, but could find none : yet 
they found there great ſtore of land- tur- 
tles, and brought ſome ſix aboard; then 
we failed to another iſlahd, which ſeemed 
more likely 
where we caſt anchor. 

The twenty-firſt day, about ten of the 
clock in the forenoon, riding there at 12 
or thirteen fathom water, and a reaſona- 
ble good harbour, we ſtayed there until 
the firſt day of Februdry, and then weighed 
anchor, and departed. Here we refreſhed 
ourſelves very well with freſh water, cocoa- 


nuts, fiſh, palmitoes, and doves, great 


enty. | 

I The firſt day of February we ſet fail, 
and failed with a fair wind until the nine- 
teenth day, that we 
line; and on the fifteenth day in the morn- 
ing betime we came within ken of land, 
which was the coaſt of Melvidee upon the 
main, | 
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for freſh water, than the firſt, 


paſſed the equinoCtial 


© The fixteenth day we came to an an- 


chor, about nine of the clock in the morn- 
ing, at 12 fathom water, and ſome two 
leagues from the ſhore ; and preſently we 
ſent our pinnace to the ſhore, to ſeek 
ſome drag but they could by no 
means get on ſhore ; nor would the peo- 


ple of the country (being fearful) come 
c 


| at their return, they 
certified our maſter of; and ſo in the after- 
noon we ſet fail again, and departed. 

Now about this time it pleaſed God (by 


the confeſſion of William Acton, one of 


our ſhip-boys) to reveal a foul and deteſt- 
able fin committed among us; which being 


proved againſt him by a jury, he was 


» Lydiard ſays, that the Engliſh ſent the ſurviving Moors on ſhore, page 418. 
+ Lydigrd ſays, they ſtabbed their miniſter, one of their merchants, and two mates, ib. 


$ 1ydiard ſays 13, which they called % deſolate Handi, ib. 
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condemned to die, and was executed for 
the ſame on the third day of March (being 
Friday) in the morning. er 

The twenty-firſt day, betimes in the 
morning, we eſpied an iſland ſtanding in 
the height of 12 degrees, and 17 mi- 
nutes, being barren and unpeopled, over- 
againft which iſland, ſome three leagues 
diſtant, ſtood four hillocks, or rocks ; and 
for this iſland we bore up a whole day and 
a night; and, finding it to be barren and 
unpeopled, by ſending our ſkiff on ſhore, 
we paſſed by it: and the ſame day we 
eſpied three iſlands more about ſun-ſetting 
ſtanding in the height of 12 degrees and 
29 minutes, to which iſlands we came 
the 29th day of March 1609, two of 
which iſlands were within a league one of 
another, and the third we found to be Sa- 
catora, and ſtandeth in 12 degrees and 
24 minutes, where we anchored in a fine 
bay the thirtieth day in the morning, about 
ten of the clock. | LAB! Dig 

At ſight of us, the illanders made a 
fire, and we ſent our ſkiff on ſhore ; but 
the people fled with great fear and trem- 


bling, having (as it ſeemed} been formerly 


injured by ſome that had paſſed that way : 
but our men, W about, found no 
likelihood of any relief there, and ſo came 


aboard, and certified the general thereof; 


ſo that about five of the clock in the after- 


noon we weighed anchor, and ſailed along 


to find out the chief harbour. 
The thirty-firſt day we ſtood off into 
the main ſea, where we met with a Guza- 


rat ſhip, laden with cotton, wools, cali- 


coes, and pentathoes, being bound for 
Adden, whither we kept her company, in 


regard they told us it was a town of great 


trading: but we found it quite contrary ; 
for it wasonly a town of gariſon, and ma- 
ny ſoldiers in it : and at theyery entering 
into the town, is a caſtle cut out of the 
main, and encompaſſed round with the 
ſea, wherein are thirty-two pieces of ord- 
nance, and fifty pieces in the town *. 

The tenth day of April we arrived there, 
and the Guzarat ſhip went into the town, 
and told the governor, there was an Eng- 
liſh ſhip come to trade there: who pre- 
ſently ſent his admiral to us, and our ge- 
neral unadviſedly went on ſhore, where he 
and his fellows were received with four 
great horſes, and were carried before the 
governor; but the governor, finding him 
to be a plain and ſimple man, put him in 


a houſe with a chouſe, or keeper, with 
many janizaries or ſoldiers to guard him; 
and fo kept him priſoner ſix weeks, 'my- 
ſelf being priſoner with him. 

And then the governor cauſed him to 
ſend aboard for iron, tin, and cloth, to 
the value of 2500 dollars, with promiſe 
to buy the ſame ; which when he had on 
ſhore, he claimed, and made ſtay thereof, 
for the cuſtom of the ſhip only : and when 
he ſaw he had gotten as much as he could, 
he ſent him aboard the twenty-ſeventh day 
of May, and Kept two of our merchants +, 
for 2000, dollars, which he ſaid was for 


anchorage : but the general voice of the 


company was, that he ſhould have none; 
whereupon he ſent the merchants up into 
the country ſome eight days journey, to a 
place called Siany, where the baſhaw then 
lay. 


dead; and, inquiring where, and how, the 
company told us, he was knocked on the 
head with a mallet- hammer by one Thomas 
Clarke, with the conſent of Francis Dri- 
ver his mate, Andrew Evans, and Edward 
Hilles, being four murderous and bad- 
minded men ; who being aſked why, and 
upon what occaſion, they did it, they could 
make no excuſe, nor allege any cauſe, fave 
only, that he had ſome ſmall quantity of 
aqua-vite and roſa-ſolis, for his own 
ſtore, and for the good of them, or any 
one aboard, that ſhould ſtand in need 
thereof ; and was provident to keep the 
Tame, till great need ſhould be; and there- 
fore, out of mere malice, and chiefly by 
the inſtigation of Francis Driver his mate, 
they thus murdered an innocent man, who 
thought them no harm, nor ſuſpected any 
ſuch danger. | 

The thirty-firſt day of May a jury was 
called ; and, upon juſt and due proof, ac- 
cording to our Engliſh laws, they were 
convicted; and Francis Driver and Tho- 
mas Clarke were condemned and judged to 
die, and were hanged in the pinnace where 
they did the fact: and on the other two 
God ſhewed his juſt judgment afterwards ; 
for Edward Hilles was eaten with caribs, 
or . man-eaters, and the other died and 
rotted where he lay. 

The third day of June we weighed 
anchor, and failed into the Red. ſea, thro' 
the ſtreights of Mockoo ; which are ſome 
leagues over from ſhore to ſhore, and 18 


„A place under the ſovereignty of the Great Turk ; and the key which lets him into all the treaſures 
and ſweetneſſes of Arabia Felix. | | „ 
+ The natural account may ſerve to correct Mr. Iydiard's miſtake ; who, on the contrary, ſays, that 
they were civilly treated by the baſhaw-; and had leave to ſettle there: and that they left theſe two mer- 
chants for that purpoſe, See Nava / Hit. p. 418. 


fathom | 


The twenty-eighth day our pinnace The ma- 


came to us, who told us, their maſter was ſter ot our 
p1nnace 


murdered. 


within the 


of Captain ROBERT COVERTE. 


fathom water, cloſe aboard the iſland-ſhore, 
and about 3 leagues in length. | 
When you are within the ſtreights, there 
lieth a great ſhole, ſome. two leagues off 
into the ſea ; and, to ſhun it, you muſt 
take a good breadth off, and ſo you 
ſhall come in no danger; and then you 


Moha fix have to Mockoo ſome ſix leagues, where 


is a good road to anchor in, and fair ground, 
and you may ride at 14 fathom water. It 
is a place that is never without ſhipping : 
for it is a town of great trade of merchan- 
dize, and hath caravans, or convoys, that 
come from Seena, from Mecha, from Grand 
Cairo, and Alexandria, and all thoſe places. 

It isa city of great trading for our com- 
modities, as tin, iron, lead, cloth, ſword- 
blades, and all Engliſb commodities. It 
hath a great buſar, or market, every day 
in the week. There is great ſtore of 
fruit, as apricocks, quinces, dates, grapes, 
abundance ; peaches, lemons, and plan- 
_ tains, great ſtore ; which I much mar- 
velled at, in regard the people of the coun- 
try told us, they had no rain in ſeven years 
before, and yet there was very good corn, 
and good ſtore, for eighteen pence a bu- 
ſhel. 

There are oxen, ſheep, and goats, abun- 
dance; as an oxe for three dollars, a goat 
for half a dollar, and a ſheep for half a 
dollar : as much fiſh for three pence as will 
ſuffice ten men to a meal; as dolphins, 
more-fiſh, baſs, mullets, and other good 
fiſh, | I 

The town is Arabian, and governed by 
the Turk ; and if an Arabian offend, he is 
ſeverely puniſhed by their law. For they 

have galleys and chains on purpoſe, which 
offenders are put into, elſe were they not 
able to keep them in awe and ſubjection. 
At Mockoo we ſtayed from the thir- 
teenth of June till the eighteenth of 7uly ; 


and then weighed anchor, and went out 


to the mouth of Mockoo, where we loſt 
two anchors, and from thence we ſet 
{ail to Sacatora : and about the fifth of 
Auguſt we caſt anchor over-againſt the 
town of Satob, where the king lieth; and 
one of our merchants went on ſhore, and 
gave the king a preſent, and deſired, 
that we might buy water, goats, and other 
proviſion, which he would not grant; be- 
cauſe the women of the country were much 
afraid : yet he told him, if he would go 
to a road ſome five leagues off, we ſhould 
have any thing his country would afford ; 
where we bought goats, water, aloe ſo- 
cotrina, dragons-blood, and what elſe the 
country would afford. 
lere at Sab we remained from the 
fifth day of Auguſt till the eighteenth day, 


and ſct fail, with an anchor and an half, 
Vol. II. | 


rudder, and loſt it in the ſea. 


for Cambaia, And on the twenty-eighth 
day of Auguſt we came to Moa, where one 
of the country-people told us, that, for 
the value of twenty dollars, we might have 
a pilot to bring us to the bar of Surat; 
but our wilful maſter refuſed it, and ſaid, 
he would have none. | 

The twenty-ninth day we ſet fail from 
thence, thinking to hit the chanel to go 
to the bar; but we came out of ten fathom 
water into ſeven fathom, and into ſix fathom 
and an half. Then we tacked about to the 
weſtward, and came into 15 fathom; and 
then we tacked about again to the eaſtward 
and came into five fathom water. Then 
ſome of the company asked, whither our 
maſter would go; who anſwered, Let her 
go over the height. And inſtantly the 
ſhip ſtruck, which I preſently went. up 
and told him of: who, turning about, 
aſked, Who durſt ſay ſhe ſtruck ? Then pre- 
ſently ſhe ſtruck again, and ſtruck off her 
Then we 
came to an anchor, and rode there two 
days; then our ſkiff ſplit in- pieces, and 
we had no more but our long-boat to help 
ourſelves withal : yet we made ſuch ſhift, 
that we got the pieces of our ſkiff into the 
ſhip, and the carpenter went ſo roundly 
to work, that they had bound her up to- 
gether with woldings, ſo that, when our 


greateſt need was, ſhe brought ſixteen men 
on ſhore. _ 


The ſecond day of September, about ſix The ſhip 
of the clock at night, our ſhip ſtruck, and foundered. 


began to founder, and, having ſtruck twice, 
we had preſently twenty-four inches of wa- 
ter in the well ; then we plied the pum 
ſome four hours, viz, from ſeven of the 
clock to eleven of the clock at night ; 
then the water increaſed ſo faſt, that we 
were able to keep her no longer, but were 
forced to take our boats. 
The merchants had ſome 10,0001, lying 
between the main-maſt and the ſteerage, 
whereof the general bade the company 
take what they would ; and I think the 
took amongſt them ſome 3000 pounds, 
ſome having 100 pounds, ſome go pounds, 
ſome 40 pounds, ſome more, and ſome 
leſs ; and ſo we left the ſhip, and took 
neither meat nor drink with us. And be- 
tween twelve and one of the clock we ſet 
ſail to come aſhore, which was at the leaſt 
twenty leagues to the eaſtward ; and ſo we 
ſailed all that night, and the next day, 
without any ſuſtenance at all, till five or ſix 
of the ace at night, being the third day 
of September, that we made the land, being 
a little iſland ſtanding upon the bar ; and 
then a guſt came down upon us, and broke 
the midſhip thought of our long: boat, 
wherein were fifty-five perſons ; yet it 
e 7: en e eee 
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pleaſed God, that we recovered our maſt, 
and (the guſt ceaſing) we went over the 


Gandrevee. 
tiver. 


bar, and got into the river of Gandevee. 
But when the country-people ſaw ſo 
many men in two boats, they ſtruck up 
their drums, and were in arms, taking us 
to be Portugals, and that we came to 
take ſome of their towns ; which we per- 
ceiving, and having, by chance, a Guza- 
rat aboard, we ſent him aſhore to tell 
them truly what we were : and when they 


knew we were Engliſhmen, they directed 


us to the city of Gandevee, where was a 
great governor ; who, at our coming thi- 
ther, and underſtanding we were Engliſh- 
men, ſeemed to be very ſorry for our miſ- 


Fortunes, and welcomed us very kindly : 


and there ended our travels by ſea, for 
that time. 44 

The fourth day of September 1609, we 
came to the city of Gandevee, which is a 
very fair haven, and great ſtore of ſhip- 
Ping built there, whereof ſome are of four 
or five hundred tuns; it ſtandeth in a good 
foil, and is governed by the Gentiles. 

The twenty-fifth day of September we 
took our 7 towards Surat, to a 
town called Sabay, which is a town only 
conſiſting of ſpinners and weavers, and 
there is much calico made; and from 
thence we came to Surat, where we found 
one William Finch an Engliſh merchant, 
and ſervant to Mr. Johnſon in Cbeapſide, 
who very courteouſly went to the go- 
vernor, and acquainted him with our di- 
ſtreſs; who (as -hereafter we found it to 
be true) was bribed by the Portugals, who 


told him we were a kind of turbulent peo- 


The tra- 


vel to 


Agra. 


ple, that would make mutinies, and ſow 
civil diſſenſion in the town, and fo adven- 
ture to ſurpriſe the town ; whereupon we 
were put into a monaſtery, where we lived 
three days : nor could this ſuffice, but we 
were removed to a great houſe, being a 
Centile's houſe, where we lay fourteen 
days; in which time, by the good advice 
of the ſaid William Fipch, we made pro- 
viſion of coaches, horſes, and other things, 
to travel to the great mogul, and certify 
him ot our great diſtreſs and misfortunes. 
This is a city of great fame and antiquity, 
being walled about with free-ſtone, and a 
ſtrong gariſon lying therein, and a city of 
1 5 trading for merchandize, ancl great 
ore of ſhipping, whereof ſome are of five 
hundred tuns, which they cannot lade at 
town, but carry them over the bar 
with their balance only, and there lade 
them; but, for their ſmaller ſhipping, they 
lade them at the. town, and ſo go over the 
bar, where, at an high-water, they have 


ſixteen feet water. 


- The twenty-third of September we took 
our journey from Surrat to Agra, with 


our general and fifty-two men, with twen- 
ty- one coaches of our own, and ſome others 
being hired, and nineteen horſes, to a great 
city called Bramport; and the firſt two 
nights we lay in the\fiekds. 

The twenty-ſixth day we came to Naw- 
bon, where ſugar groweth in abundance, 
with cotton, and all manner of grain, as 


rice, wheat, beans, peas, cheecore lantee- 


choes, motte, c. for the country is ſo 
plentiful, that you may have a gallon of 
milk for a halfpeny, an hen for three half- 
pence, and ſixteen eggs for a peny. 

From Gandevee to Sabay is twelve courſe, 
and from Sabay to Surat is twelve courſe, 
and every two courſe is three Eugliſb miles. 

The twenty-ſeventh day we travelled 
twelve courſe, and came to a city of the 
Bannians called Daytaotote; and there Mr. 
Revet, one of our merchants, die. 

This city could never be conquered by 
the great mogul, but yielded upon com- 
poſition, and ſtill holdeth his title of kin 
of the Bannians, and at this city we fal 
two dayͤs. 

This city yields great ſtore of drugs, 
fine pentathoſe, and calico lawns. 

The firſt of October we travelled twelve 
courſe, and lay in the fields. 

The ſecond day we travelled fourteen 
courſe, to a great city of the Bannians 
called Netherberry, where is a great uur, 
or market, and all manner of braſen wares 
to be ſold, as pots, kettles, candleſticks, 
and caldrons of four feet long, ſhirts of 
mail, ſwords and bucklers, lances, horſes 
in armour of arrow- proof, camels, and all 
manner of beaſts. 

There is alſo great ſtore of cotton wools, 
cotton yarn, pentathoes, calico lawns, 
ſhaſhes for turbants for their heads, lemons, 
potatoes three pound for a peny, and all 
manner of drugs. 

And ſurely cloth would be a very ven- 
dible commodity there ; for coarſe felt is 
there extreme dear. Alſo gold and ſilver 
is there very plentiful, and theſe are very 
good people to deal withal. 

The third day we travelled ten courſe, 
to a ſmall town of huſbandry called Sai- 
late; where is alſo great ſtore of ſugar, 
and fruits of all ſorts. ' 

The next day we travelled eighteen 
courſe, to a gariſon-town called Saddiſee; 
and there is the river of Tyndee, which 
runneth to Surat, wherein is great ſtore 
of fiſh of all forts; and this river divideth 
the confines of the Bannians and the Gu- 
Zaralts. 

The Bannians are a ſtrange people in 
their belief, and honour God in a ſtrange 
faſhion ; viz, in pictures of ſtones, hang- 
ing their beads on the heads of the pic- 
cures 3 and then, with their faces TON 

5 the 


the ſun; do worſhip it, ſaying, that all 
their comforts proceed from it. And yet 
I ſaw more than this, which was a cow 
adorned with a veſt of gold, and many 
jewels, her head bedecked with garlands 
and flowers ; and then, being brought to 
a burial-place, where they do uſe to make 
ſermons, they kiſs her feet and teats, and 
worſhip her ; that it grieved me to ſee their 
fond ſuperſtition, and abominable idolatry. 
And, aſking why they did it, they anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe was the mother of beaſts, and 
brought them milk, butter, cheeſe, and 
the oxe to till the ground; and, laſtly, her 
hide did make leather to make them ſhoes: 
moreover, they ſay, ſhe is bleſſed by the 
mother of God, to be honoured above all 
beaſts. And fo leaving the Bannians, we 
croſſed the river of Tyadee, into the Gen- 
tiles country. | 

Now at Saddiſee we being many, ſome 
in coaches, ſome on horſeback, they thought 
we had come to take their town, and did 
ſhut their gates, and vent their ordnance 
upon us. But our general ſent our lin- 
guiſt, or interpreter, to certify them what 
we were; and then the governor opened 
the gates, and came himſelf to entertain 
us with great courteſy and ſtate, Yet that 
night we lay by the river-ſide ; and the 
next day, being the fifth of October, we 
came into the town, where we lay that 
night : and the next day we travelled ſome 
twelve courſe, and lay at a monaſtery : 
and the ſeventh day we went to the great 
city of Bramport, where the great general, 
called the Can Canaze, liveth; this being 
his gariſon, or reſting-place, when he 1s 
out of the wars : and on the twelfth of 
October, he came from the wars with 1500 
elephants, 30000 horſes, 10000 camels, 
3000 dromedaries. | 

The elephant ſerveth in the field, with 
a ſmall tower of wood or timber upon his 
back, whereon are placed four pieces of 
braſs as big as rabnets, and ten men, voy 
artificially placed in the ſaid tower, wit 
bows and arrows, and to diſcharge thoſe 
pieces. 5 5 

The elephant's ſkin is muſquet- proof, 
unleſs it be on his face and belly; and he 
is a beaſt of ſo great underſtanding, that 
he is ruled and governed by word of 
mouth, underſtanding what his keeper 
commandeth him to do. 

This country beareth towards the north- 


weſt, and in height of 28 degrees, or 


thereabouts. And here muſquets, ſna- 
phances, piſtols, petronels, and ſwords, 
are good commodities, but no fire-locks 
in any wile. | Ts. 

Alſo cloth is an excellent commodity, 
to my knowlege; for I was offered three 
pounds for an old cloak, which here is not 


' worth twenty ſhillings at the uttermoſt. 


of Captain RobRRTY Covert. 
And in Bramport we ſtaid from the ſe- 


venth of October until the eleventh of 
November following: then I and Jobn 
Frenchman, one of our company, went 
to crave the general's paſs, to go to the 
great mogul , but he aſked us, if we would 
ſerve him in his wars, and he would give 
us what means we would deſire: but we 
told him, we were poor diſtreſſed mer- 
chants, that had been ſhipwreck'd : and 


he again replied, that there was no Engliſh» 
man, merchant, nor other, but he was a 


ſoldier : but we told him, that we had 
wives and children in our country, to 
whom we mult of neceſſity go; to which 
he ſaid, it was very well ſpoken, and that 
it was againſt their laws to keep any man 
againſt his will, Then he aſked us, If we 
had any jewels for his ladies. I anſwered, 
I had one ſtone, and one jewel; which I 
ſold him for forty pounds ſterling : and 
then he commanded his ſecretary to make 
us a paſs, and ſeal it with his great ſeal, 
for our ſafe- conduct to Agra. Alſo for 


the nature and ſtrength of the elephant, I 


can ſay thus much of my own knowlege, 
becauſe I ſaw it: 8 N 

An elephant royal being brought to re- 
move a piece of ordnance of one-and- 
twenty feet long, which carried a ſhot of 
ſeven inches high, and lay upon the car- 
riage on the ſide of a hill, and to carry the 
ſame ſome half-furlong off; which he did 
(as it ſeemed) to the great diſlike of his 
keeper, who told him, he was a lazy vil- 
lain, and deſerved not his meat. Now 
the nature of the elephant is, not to be 
diſparaged in any thing, and ſtandeth 


much upon his reputation and valour : fo 


that, upon theſe ſpeeches of his keeper, he 
came to it again, and with main ſtrength 
tore the carriage in pieces, and left the 
piece lying on the ground. Then were 
carpenters ſet on work to make a new car- 
riage; which being done, the ſame ele- 
phant was brought, who clapt his trunk 
about the wheels, and brought the ord- 
nance where his keeper commanded him. 

This city is far bigger than London, and 
great trade of all forts of merchandize 
therein : it is one of the moſt famous 
heathen cities that ever I came in, and the 
citizens are very good and kind people, 
and very many gallants in the city ; alſo 
fine rivers, ponds, orchards, gardens, plea- 
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fant walks, and excellent fair proſpects as 


ever I ſaw. Here any gentleman may 
have paſtime to hunt or hawk ; and if he 
will not go far, he may buy a deer in the 
buſar, or market, for a dollar, being but 
four w_ ſterling, and hunt him where 
and when he will. 7255 by 


Now, in my judgment, our 72 | 
eloth of gold and ſilver, velvets, bead 
| | cloth, 
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cloth, bays, and cottons, would be ve 
vendible, in regard there are ſo many g 
lants. And thus much for the great city 
of Bramport. 


The eleventh of November we took our 


journey towards Agra, I, and Joſeph Sale- 


bancke our purſer, and one Fo, Frenchman, 
with one of the country-people for our 
guide, taking leave of the general, who 
was extreme ſick of an ague, and no hope 
of any ſpeedy recovery, Alſo we had 
thought tq have gone along with a cara- 
van of four hundred and fifty ſtrong, 
which were bound for Agra : but the cap- 
tain told us, that they were to ſtay ſeven 
days longer; but ſaid, if we would travel 
ſome two days journey (which we might 
ſafely do, without any danger of thieves), 
we ould mect with a greater caravan than 
they were, 

So, on the twelfth day, we travelled to 
a town called Caddor, ſome fifteen courſe 
from thence, where we lay that night. 

Here the governor, hearing that we 
were ſtrangers, or Chriſtians, demanded 
what we ſhould have, and whither we tra- 
velled ? We anſwered, to Apra, to the 
king, and that we came from Surat. 
Then he aſked us, What we would do with 
the king? And when heard him ſo inqui- 
ſitive, I peremptorily anſwered, that my 
buſineſs was too great for him to know; 
but he ſaid, he would know it ere we went 
out of the town ; and I again replied, that 
my buſineſs was ſuch, that I would go 
out of the town, and aſk him no leave : 
and ſo, making us ready to depart, we 
ſaid, we would ſee who would ſtay us, 
without a very lawful occaſion, Then the 
governor ſent his cotwall, or the mayor 
of the town, who aſked us, Why we uſed 
ſuch peremptory ſpeeches to the governor ? 


We told him, we anſwered him in no worſe 


manner than his place and calling deſerved 
and that it was not for him to force us to 
acquaint him with our buſineſs to the 
king: and then we ſhewed him the Can 
Canawe's paſs to the king. Whereupon 
the governor came to us again, with 
twenty gentlemen of the town, and, by 
all means, intreated us to ſtay all night ; 
and whatſoever we wanted, that the coun- 
try could afford, ſhould be at our ſervice : 
and withal told us, the way was danger- 
ous, and very bad to travel. 

The next day we gave him half a pound 
of tobacco for a preſent, which we brought 
out of England, which he acceptcd very 
thankfully, 

The thirteenth day we came to a town 
called Satobon, ſome fourteen courſe from 
Caddor; but before we were half a courſe 


| Out of the town, the governor ſent twelve 


horſemen with lances, bows and arrows, 


to conduct us ſome part of the way that 
was molt dangerous, which was ſome ten 
or twelve Engliſh miles. | 

And when we came to. Sawbon, we 
found the caravan, being five hundred ca- 
mels bound tor Agra; and were laden 
with taffaties, wrought ſilks, cloth, ſugar, 
and other commodities ; ſome from Bram- 
port, ſome from Bengal, and ſome from 
Cambaia. bs 

The fourteenth day we ſet forwards with 
the caravan, and travelled ſome twelve 
courſe to a monaſtery called Tindey. 

The fiſteenth day we travelled ſome ten 
courſe, and lay in the woods. 

The next day we came to a great city, 
called Cannowe, where is much trading tor 
cloth, ſwords, ſhaſhes, pieces, and armour 
tied on with ſtrings, being but only arrow- 
proof. 

There is great ſtore of fruit, and colours 
for dyers, of all forts; and I think our 
Engliſh cloth would be an excellent com- 
modity there; for it is very cold, eſpe- 
cially in January, February, and March, 
for it beareth to the northwards. 

The ſixteenth day we travelled ſome 
fourteen courſe to a great river, called the 
river of Andee, which is as broad as the 
Thames at Wookvich, and runneth into the 
bay of Bengal, and this is the utmoſt part 
or border of the Gentzles ; and on the ſe- 
venteenth day we paſſed over the river, 
and went out of the Gentiles country. 

The Gentiles will eat nothing that bleed- 
eth, and the ſun is their great god: for, 
ſhould they eat any thing that bleedeth, 
they belicve that SS may eat the ſouls 
of their father, mother, ſiſter, brother, or 
friends, that are deceaſed. For, they ſay, 
that when any one dieth, their breath pre- 
ſently goeth into one beaſt or other; and 
ſo, in eating that beaſt, a man may eat 
the ſoul of ſome friend, together with the 
fleſh of that beaſt: ſuch is their great 
blindneſs and ignorance. Nay more ; they 
make every living thing their idols; as, 
the firſt living they meet in the morning is 
their god or ſaint for that day, to wor- 
ſhip that. And ſo leaving the Gentiles, we 
come to the Bulloits, or Pythagoreans. 

The ſeventeenth day we came to the 
city of Gorra, where are many /urroyes, 
or inns, where travellers may ſet their ca 
mels, horſes, or cattle, and coſt nothing. 

Alſo there are four great ſchools fur 
learning, like to an univerſity. In this 
country were two brothers, being king's 
ſons, who warred for this city, being eight 
miles in compaſs, and in the middle a 
great wall, and there they laid their ſiege 
a long time: and at the laſt the king of 
the caſt-part got the victory, and held the 
ſame for ſeven years z and then the great 

| | mogul 


of Captain RokhRRT CoveRrTsE. 


mogol Tamberlaine the ſixth overcame the 


whole country, and took it into his hands. 
The eighteenth day we went ten courſe, 
to a great tank, or pool of water, like unto 
the Bath, the water boiling out of the earth, 
and is very warm. 
The nineteenth day we travelled ſome 
fifteen courſe to a town called Sanday, 


where is great ſtore of wool, like Spaniſh 


wool : here are made great ſtore of caps 
to cover turbants, felt-gowns to ride in, 
both fine and coarſe ; there are great ſtore 
of ſheep, and ſo much ſugar, that they 
feed horſes therewith as we do with pro- 
vender ; alſo there are goodly ſurroys, or 
inns, for horſemen and footmen! 

The twentieth day we travelled ſome 
fifteen courſe to a great ſurroy, near unto 
a monaſtery, where we had great ſtore of 
fruit called mangees, being like an apple, 
and have a ſtone as big as an apricock, 
of like ſcent or taſte, and is excellent good 
for the flux, and there much eſteemed of. 

The twenty-firſt day we travelled twelve 
courſe to a ſmall village, called Lee. 

The twenty-ſecond day we travelled 
ſome ſixteen courſe to a city called Ea 
man, where is a great buſar, or market 
for the country-people, for wool, cotton, 
cotton-yarn, ſwords, javelins, and other 
weapons, for the wars. 8 

The twenty- third day we came to a little 
town called Zingreene, ſome fourteen courſe; 
where is great ſtore of woad, and abundance 
of drugs for dyers. 

The twenty - fourth day we travelled 
ſixteen courſe to a city called Barrandon. 
where are great ſtore of merchants of the 
Banians and Meſulipatanians. 

It is a city where the great caravans 
meet, and there 1s great trade of merchan- 
dize for cloth, ſhaſhes, armour for men 
and horſes, coats of mail, armour of ar- 
row-proot, bombaſt headpieces, and ele- 
phants teeth; alſo many wild elephants in 
the country: here we ſtaid two days, and 
left our caravan in the city, 

The twenty- ſeventh day we took our 
journey forwards ; and, by the way, we 
met with a can, or knight of that coun- 
try, with forty horſe, being bound for 
Agra, and fifty thot, with whom we alſo 
kept company, being about one hundred 
and forty ſtrong, and travelled in the de- 
ſert ſome ſix days, where are great ſtore 
of wild elephants, lions, tygers, cat-of- 
mountains, porpentines, and other wild 
beaſts innumerable,' but thoſe we ſaw. 
Theſe deſarts are an hundred courſe long, 
where every night we made great fires 
round about our tents, to ſhun the dangers 
of the wild beaſts : this can, or knight, 


told us the nature or wit of the elephant 


who, knowing he is hunted to death for 
Vor. II. | 


his teeth, will go to a tree, and there, by 


main force, will wring or wreſt his teeth 
out of his head, knowing that fo he ſhall 


live ſecure and free from that danger; and 


this he proteſted to be true. | 
The third of December we paſſed thoſe 
deſerts, and cally to a town called Tra- 


nado. 


The fourth day we travelled ſome ſix- 


teen courſe, to a town called Zaioberdee, 
where is hay,corn, and grain, great plenty, 

The fifth day we travelled ſome eigh- 
teen courſe to a city called Handee, where 
the king hath a caſtle and houſe cut out 
of the main rock, and wrought with 
carved work round about : this caſtle is 
invincible, and hath fifry pieces. of ord- 
nance in it. 

There lay in this caſtle, when we were 
there, two hundred knights, captains, and 
other gallants, that had tranſgreſſed the 
law, or the king's commandment, as in 
treaſon, rebellion, and ſuch-like matters. 
Alſo, in this city are two houſes much like 
St. John' g. gate, where captains and cavaliers, 
that have been maimed and hurt in the 
wars, do live, and have each one a mam- 
mothee a day, being nine-pence Engliſh, 
and meat and drink at the king's allowance, 

The ſixth day we came to the river of 
Tamluo, which runneth into the river In- 
dus, which parteth the countries of the 
Pythagoreans and the Indoſtants. 

The Pythagoreans in former times have 
been a vile and treacherous kind of people, 


and had a law, that when the huſband. 


died, the wife ſhould be alſo burnt, which 
is holden till this day, though not in fo 
ſtrict a manner; for now ſhe may refuſe 
it, but then her head is ſhaved, and ſhe 
clad in a black veſture, or garment, which 
among them is reputed moſt vile and hate- 
ful; that the baſeſt ſlave in the country 
will not ſuccour nor relieve her, though 


ſhe ſhould ſtarve. 


Now the cauſe why this law was firſt 
made, was, for that the women there were. 
ſo fickle and inconſtant, that, upon any 


flight occaſion of diſlike or ſpleen, they 


would poiſon their huſbands : whereas 


now the eſtabliſhing and executing of this 
law is the cauſe that moveth the wife to 
love and cheriſh her huſband, and wiſheth 
not to ſurvive him, | n 

As for example, I ſaw a young woman, 
the wife of a doctor, whoſe huſband being 
dead, ſhe made choice to be carried in a 
pageant by four men, ſhe being cloathed 


in lawn, and her head decked with jewels, 


and rich ornaments; and before her went 
muſick of all ſorts that the country afford- 
ed, as hautboys, drums, fifes, and trum- 
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pets; and next unto her, all her kindred; 


and ſo ſhe was brought to the place of ex- 
3 T ecution, 
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ecution, where was a ſtake, and an hole 
to ſet her feet in; and fo, being tied to 
the ſtake, all her kindred Kneeling round 
about her, and praying to the ſun, and 
their other idols, the Are was ſet to her, 


ſhe having under each arm a bag of gun- 


owder, and a bag betwixt her legs, and 
bo burnt to death, the fire being made of 
benjamin, ſtorax, lignomalloes, and other 
ſweet woods. Thus much for the Bul- 
loites, and fo to the [ndoſtants ; and the next 
day we travelled ſome ten courſe to a town 
called Addar. 

The eighth day we travelled ſome twen- 
ty-ſix courſe, and came to the great city 
of Agra, where the great mogul kee peth 
his court and reſidence. 

The ninth day captain Hawkins came 
to us, and brought us before the king, as 
it is the cuſtom and manner of the coun- 
try ; for no ſtranger may ſtay above twen- 
ty-four hours, before he be brought before 
the king, to know what he is, and where- 
fore he cometh. Alſo every ſtranger muſt 
preſent the king with ſome preſent, be it 
ever ſo ſmall, which he will not refuſe, 


And I gave him, for a preſent, a ſmall 


whiſtle of gold, weighing almoſt an ounce, 
ſet with ſparks of rubies, which he took, 
and whiſtled therewith almoſt an hour. 
Alſo I gave him the picture of St. John's 


heal cut in amber and gold, which he alſo 


received very graciouſly. 
The whiſtle he gave to one of his great 


women, and the picture to ſultan Caroone 


his youngeſt ſon. His eldeſt ſon rebelled, 
and is in priſon with his eyes ſealed up; and 
it is noiſed amongſt the common-people, 
that his eyes are put out : but it was told 
me by a great man, that they were but 
ſealed up: his name is Parteſharo Shelham, 
which, in our language, is heir apparent 
to the crown: his ſecond ſon liveth with 
him, and is called ſultan Nawbree, and him 


he thinketh to make his heir apparent : his 


third ſon is called ſukan Lawlle, and is 


viceroy of Liborne: his fourth ſon is called 
ſultan Lill, and is viceroy of the Gentiles, 
and theſe are his five ſons. Alſo he hath 
ten viceroys more under him, that govern 
ten ſeveral provinces, or countries; viz. 
Can Canawe, viceroy of the Guzarats ; 
Can John, viceroy of the Bulloites; Mi- 
chael Can, viceroy of the Banians ; How- 


fover Can, viceroy of Cambaia; Hodge 


Jobn, viceroy of Bengala ; Michael Can, 
viceroy of the Hendouns ; Sawder Can, 
viceroy of the Puttans, and he lieth in 
the city of Candabar; Allee Can, viceroy 


of the Bullachies, and lieth in the city of 


| Buckera , Sawber Can, viceroy of the Mul- 


tans ; and Can Bullard, viceroy of the In- 
doſtants. | 


Theſe are the names of his ten viceroys, 
being all heathens, but very worthy men, 
and expert in the wars. He hath a great 
number of noblemen to attend on Rim, 
An earl is called a natwbob, and they are 
the chief men that attend on him, when 
he goeth abroad: for at home none attend 
him but eunuchs, or gelded men. | 

His lord chief juſtice is an eunuch, and 
is called Atolet nawbob ; he is thought to 
be worth twenty Eugliſb millions: he keep- 
eth twenty elephants, one hundred and fitty 
camels and dromedaries, and five hundred 
horſe to attend on him, . 

The lord treaſurer is a mighty man, 
called ſultan Carowdon ; he hath forty ele · 
phants to attend him, two hundred camels 
and dromedaries, and one thouſandghorſe, 
at his ſervice. And when he cometh to 
ſit in his place of juſtice, he is brought 
upon an elephant, clad in cloth of gold or 
ſilver, and ſometimes in a pollankan, cat- 
ried by four ſlaves, he lying in it as if he 
lay in a cradle, inas great pomp and eaſe 
as may be, and hath four maces of ſilver 
and gilt carried before him, and ten han- 
ners, and as great attendance as if he were 
a king; yet on Tueſdays and Thurſdays the 
king himſelf ſits in judgment of all cauſes: 
he cuſtometh all ſtrangers goods himſelf, 
the cuſtom being but ſmall, at his plea- 
ſure, as ſometimes the value of ten ſhil- 
lings cuſtometh goods worth two hundred 
pound. Allo if a merchant ſtranger bring 
wares or merchandize from a far country, 
as from China, Bengala, and thinketh he 
ſhail make a bad voyage, or loſe thereby, 
if he acquaint the king therewith, and that 
the merchandize be fit for kings, princes, 
and noblemen, the king himſelf will take 
part thereof, and cauſe his nobles to take 
the reſt, ar ſuch rates as the merchant ſhall 
not only be a ſaver, but a great gainer 
thereby. | 

The mogul liveth in as great ſtate and 
pomp as may be deviſed, both for majeſty 
and princely pleaſure ; for he had brought 
before him every day, during our abode 
there, fifty elephants royal, clad in cloth 
of gold and filver, with drums, fifes, and 
trumpets, whereof ſome fight one with 
another, wounding one another very deadly, 
and cannot be parted but with rackets of 
wild-fire, made round like hoops, and ſa. 
run the ſame in their faces; and ſome of 
them fight with wild horſes, as one ele- 

ant with ſix horſes, whercof he hath 

illed two inſtantly, by claſping his trunk 


about their necks, and ſo, pulling them to 


him, with his teeth breaketh their necks. 
Alſo there are tame elephants that will 
take the viceroy's ſons, being the king's 


pages, with their trunks, gaping as they 
| 2 | wauld 
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would eat them, and yet very gently will 
ſet them upon their own heads, and, having 
ſitten there a good ſpace, will ſet them 
down again on their feet as tenderly as a 
mother would ſet down her own child, 
doing them no harm at all. 


The elephant will not go out of the 


ſight of his female, nor will he be ruled, 
if he do : this I can ſpeak by experience, 
having ſeen trial made hereof. Alſo every 
he elephant hath three or four females, and 
I ſaw one that had four females, and twelve 
young ones of his own begetting. 
Their ingendering together is ſtrange z 

for the female lieth down on her back, and 
he cometh upon her, and fo ingender. 
But if he perceive any man to behold or 
ſee him thus. ingendering, he will kill him, 
if he can, 5 

Alſo the king hath deer, rams, verna- 
thoes or beazors, lions, leopards, and 
wolves, that fight before him. Alſo, if a 
cavalier be condemned for any offence, and 
judged to die, he may, by the cuſtom of 
the country, crave combat with a lion for 
his life, which the king denieth to none 
that crave it ; as for example, 1 faw one 
that, at the firſt encounter, ſtruck the lion 
with his fiſt that he felled him ; but the 
lion, recovering, returned with great fury 
and violence, and caught fuch hold on him, 
that he rent out his guts, with the heart 
and liver, and fo tore him in- pieces; and 
this was performed before the king. 

Alſo there are horſes that fight with 
alligators or crocodiles in tanks or ponds 
of water, where I alſo ſaw one alligator kill 
two ſtonehorſes at one time. There is alſo 
a fair river called Indatee, running from 
thence to Meſopotamia, and carrieth boats 
or lighters of forty ton, and is repleniſhed 
with fiſh of all ſorts. 

Alfo there are four buſars or markets 
every day in the week, and great ſtore of 
all things to be bought and ſoldthere, and at 
a very reaſonable rate; as an hen for two- 
pence, a turkey for ſix-pence, a live deer 
for a dollar, a ſheep for two ſhillings, a 

at for two ſhillings, a couple of oxen 
2 four dollars, being ſixteen ſhillings ſter- 
lings, a good hog for two ſhillings; but 
none buy them but Chriſtians, and none 
ſell them but the Banians, who breed them, 
and as much fiſh for three-pence as will ſerve 
five reaſonable men at a meal. 

Alſo great ftore of fruit, as limons, 
oranges, apricocks, grapes, pears, apples, 
and plums ; but with their grapes they 
make no wines, becauſe their laws forbid 
it: alſo raiſins as great and fair as raiſins 
of Damasko, with great ſtore of cloth of 
gold, velvets and filks out of Perfia, and 


* Saints, which they pray to, in the manner that the beathens pray to their gods. 


ſilks and doth of gold from China; but 


thoſe are courſe, and low-prized ; but 
- abundance are there vended : and captain 


Hawkins thinketh, that our richer ſilks, 
velvets, and ſuch-hke, would be excellent 
good commodities there : | 
But eſpecially our cloth of light colours 
for there is no cloth, buta kind of coarſe cloth 
like cotton, which is made at Libore, and 
at a town called Eſmeere: and their fineſt 
and beſt is a kind of coarſe red cloth, like 
a Venice red; and this is the uſual wearing 
for the chiefeſt cavaliers; and theſe are 
all the places of clothing that I could by 
any means hear of in all that country, 
The word mogul, in their language, is 
as much as to ſay, the great white king ; 
for he is a white man, and of the race of 
the Tartars, He is king of many king- 
doms, and writeth himſelf, in his ſtile, patlſe- 
ſhaw ſbelbum ſhogh, that is, the king of all the 
reat coins. For there is a ſcveral coin at 
hore, another at Bramport, another at 
Surat, another at Cambaih, another at 
Sabbarton, and another at Agra, And 
for his ſeveral kingdoms, he is king of the 
Guzarats, of the Banians, of the Bulloites 
of Callicot and Bengala, which are Gen- 
tiles, of the Indoſtants, of the Mogolles, 
of the Hendouns, of the Moltans, of the 
Puttans, of the Bullochies, and of the A.- 
keyſors, with ſome others, which I cannot 
particularly name. Alſo he writeth him- 


ſelf the ninth king from Tamberlaine. Ard 


to this his great ſtile, he is alſo of as great 
wer, wealth, and command: yet will 

e urge. none of what nation ſoever to 
forſake their religions; but eſteemeth any 
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man ſo much the better, by how much 


the more he is firm and conſtant in his re- 


ligion; and of all other he maketh moſt 
account of Chriſtians, and will allow them 
double the means that he giveth to any 
other nation, and keepeth continually 
two Chriſtian friers, to converſe with them 
in the Chriſtian religion, and manners 
of Chriſtendom. He hath alſo the picture 
of our lady in the place of his prayer or 
religious proceedings; and hath oftentimes 
ſaid, that he could find in his heart to be a 
Chriſtian, if they had not ſo many gods “. 
There was, at my being there, an Arme- 
nian Chriſtian, that, in hope of gain and pre- 
ferment, turned Moor ; which being told the 


king, he ſaid, if he thought to fave his ſoul 


thereby, that was a ſufficient recompence 


for him; but he would rather have given 
him preferment, if he had kept himſelf fill 
a Chriſtian, 2 2 85 

The mognl is alſo very bountiful; for 
to one that gave him a little deer, he gave 


athouſand ruckees, being an hundred pounds 


ſterling; 
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ſcerling; alſo to another, that gave him 


a couple of land ſpaniels, he gaye the like 
reward ; and to another, that gave him 
two cocks, he gave two thouſand ruckees, 
Alſo there are excellent fair hawks of all 
ſorts, from the gos-hawk to the ſpar-hawk, 
and great ſtore of game, as pheaſants, par- 
tridges, plovers, * mallard, and of all 
other ſorts of fowl in great plenty. 
There are no great dogs, but a kind of 
mongrels, whereof two will hardly kill a 
deer in a whole day; and yet they are ſo 
choice over them, that they make them 
coats to keep them warm and clean. Nor 
have they any parks, but foreſts and com- 
mons, wherein any man may hunt that will, 
fave only within ſix miles of Agra round 
about, which is limited and reſerved for 
the king's private pleaſure only, 

The king hath there begun a goodly 
monument for his father, which hath been 
already nine years in building, and will 
hardly be finiſhed in five years more, and 
yet there are continually five thouſand 
workmen at work thereon. 

The ſubſtance thereof is a very fine 
marble, curiouſly wrought. 

It is in form nine ſquare, being two Eng- 
liſh miles and about nine ſtories in height. 

Alſo it was credibly reported unto me 
by a Chriſtian frier, who ſolemnly pro- 
teſted he heard the king ſpeak it, that he 
intended to beſtow an hundred millions of 
treaſure on that monument. 

And, having viewed and ſeen this great 
and rich city of Agra, with the pleaſures 
and commodities thereof, on the eighteenth 
day of January myſelf, with Zoſeph Sale- 
bancke, and John Frenchman, went to the 
king, and craved his paſs for England; who 
very courtcouſly demanded of us, if we 
would ſerve him in his wars, offering us 
what maintenance we would aſk of him; 
which we humbly excuſed, both in regard 
of this our voyage, wherein divers others 
beſides ourſelves were partners, as alſo in 
regard we had wives and children in our 
own country, to whom, both by law and 
nature, we were bound to make return, if 
it were poſſible : whereupon moſt gra- 
ciouſly he granted us his paſs, under his 
hand and great ſeal, for our ſafe conduct 
through all his kingdoms and dominions. 
Then his chief ſecretary went with us to 
his third queen (for it is ſaid, that he hath 


ten queens, one thouſand concubines, and 


two hundred cunuchs) ; and this queen 


is keeper of his great ſeal, where it was 


ſealed and delivered unto ns. Then I alſo 


went to the chief frier, and craved his let- 
ters, as well to the kings and princes, 


whoſe kingdoms and dominions we were 


to paſs through, as alſo to the clergy, and 


places of religion z which he moſt willingly 
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granted, being a man of great credit there, 
and greatly eſteemed, and well known, in 
other kingdoms, _ 4 1 
Alſo he gave me his letters of commen- 

dations to one John Midnall an Engliſh 
merchant or factor, who had lain in Agra 
three years: but, before I came into Eng- 
land, John Midnall was gone again for the 
Eaſt Indies; and I delivered his letter to 
Mr. Greenaway, deputy-governor in Lon- 
don for the company of the Eaſt Indian 
merchants. PR God 

The one-and-twentieth day we took our 
leave of captain Hawkins, whom we left 
there in great credit with the king, being 
allowed one hundred ruckees a day, which 
is ten pound ſterling, and is intitled by 
the name of a can, which is a knight, and 
keepeth company with the greateſt noble- 
men belonging to the king; and he ſeemeth 
very willing to do his country good, And 
this is as much as I can ſay concerning him. 

The twenty-ſecond day we took our 
journey towards England, being five Eng- 
liſhmen, viz. myſelf, Joſeph Salebancke, 
Jobn Frenchman, Richard Martin, and 
Richard Fox, and Guilliam Aſhlee, a Moor, 


our guide; and travelled towards Iſpaban 


in Perſia; and fo with five horſes and two 
camels we took the way to Biany, becauſe 
John Midnall had gone the way by Lahore 
before; alſo this way was but two months 
Journey, though very dangerous, and that 
by Lahore was four months journey, and 
without danger ; viz, | 
From Agra we came to Fetterharre, 
being twelve courſe ; and from thence to 
Biany, being twelve courſe more ; and this 
is the chiefeſt place for indico in all the 
Eaſt Indies, where are twelve indico-mills. 
The indico groweth in ſmall buſhes like 
goosberry-buſhes, and carrieth a ſeed like 
cabbage- ſeed; and, being cut down, is 
laid on heaps, for half a year, to rot ; and 
then brought into a vault, to be trodden 
with oxen, to tread the indico from the 
ſtalks, and ſo to the mills, to be ground 


very fine ; and, laſtly, is boiled in furnaces, 


and, yery well refined, and ſorted into ſeve- 
ral ſorts. | 

A ſcer of indico in Biany is worth ten- 
pence, which ſeer doth contain twenty 
ounces at the leaſt; This I know to be 
true, and brought a ſample of the indico 
home with me. And for this indico, and 
the anneel that is made thereof, there is 
much trading of merchants from Agra and 
Lahore. 3 

The twenty- fiſth day we came to Hen- 
doun, being twenty-five courſe : this is an 
antient fair city, where is alſo good ſtore 
of coarſe indico,  _ FB | 

The twenty-ſixth day we came to Mo- 
goll, being fourteen courſe. This is a ſmall 
| | market 
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market-town, where are alſo coarſe indico 


and calicoes. | 

'The twenty-ſeventh day we went ſome 
twelve courſe, to a ſmall village called 
Halſtot. | | 

The twenty-eighth day we travelled 
twelve courſe, to a ſmall village called 
Chatſoe, where are ſheep and goats great 
ſtore, and very cheap. | 

The twenty-ninth day we went twelve 
courſe, to a ſmall town called Laddanna ; 
and there are great ſtore of cotton-wools. 

The thirtieth day we went eight courſe, 
to a ſmall town called Moſabad ; where is 

eat ſtore of corn. | 

The thirty-firſt day we went twelve 
courſe, to Bandaſon, a ſmall village. 

The firſt day of February we came to a 
fair river, called Paddar, that runneth to 


Guzarat ; and this river parteth the domi- 


nions of the Indoſtants and Hendouns, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perſia. And 
from thence we went to the city of E 
meere, being twelve courſe from Banda- 
on. 

1 Here the great mogul hath a ſtately 
houſe, where are continually kept ſix hun- 
dred elephants, and one thouſand horſes, 
for the wars, to be ready at the king's com- 
mand. 8 | 

There is great ſtore of wools, and much 
cloathing for coarſe cloth and cottons, alſo 
Javelins, bows, and arrows, armour, ſwords, 
and other weapons, for the wars, and two 
buſars or markets every week. 

The Indoſtants are very gallant people, 
and merchants into moſt parts of the 
world. | | | 

The ſecond day we went into the Hen- 
douns country, ſome twelve courſe ; and 
came to Richmall, where is great ſtore of 
game, and a pleaſant place for hawking 
and hunting, | ti h 

The fourth day we went twelve courſe, 
to Mearta, a fair city, where I ſaw three 
fair and antient tombs or monuments- of 
the Hendouns ; there are three buſars or 
markets every week ; alſo great ſtore of 
indico, cotton-wool, yarn, and cloth. 

This city, in my judgment, is as big as 
the city of Exeter. 

The ſixth day we went ſome twelve 
courſe to Hurſallo, a ſmall village. 

The ſeventh day we went fourteen courſe 
to Lavara, a ſmall village, where is great 


ſtore of corn, cattle, and ſheep, and very 


good, cheap. | | 

The eighth day we went twelve courſe, 
to Towry, a town of gariſon of the Hen- 
douns. | 

The ninth day we went eleven courſe, 
to Chummo, a ſmall village. 
The tenth day we went thirteen courſe, 
to Moulto, a village, 
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The eleventh day we went ten courſe; 


to Packer, a ſmall village. 


The twelfth day we went twelve courſe, 
to Senawra, a little town. | 3 

The thirteenth day we went but five 
courſe, to Baſonpee, a {mall village. 

The fourteenth day we went five courſe 
more, to Griflemeere, a fair city, and hath 
in it a ſtrong caſtle, where lieth a grand 
cavalier, Alſo there is great trading of 
merchandize by land, and in the caſtle are 
thirty pieces of ordnance, | 

Theeighteenth day we went from thence 
ſome fourteen courſe, over the ſands, that 


part the Hendouns and Mulians, and lie 


in the fields. 

The Hendouns are naturally deſcended 
from the Gentiles, yet refuſe no manner of 
meat, fleſh, nor fiſh, and are many of 


them very notable thieves; they pray naked, 


dreſs and eat their meat naked ; and where 
they dreſs and eat their meat, they make 4 


circle, within which circle none muſt enter, 


during the time of their dreſſing and eat- 
ing their meat. | 

Their women are brought up of chil- 
dren with ſhackles, ſome of ſilver, ſome 
of braſs, and ſome of iron, on their legs 
and rings in their ears; all which are ſtill 
increaſed, or made bigger, as they grow in 
e and bigneſs, ſo that in time they have 

oles in their ears ſo great, that a man may 
thruſt his hand through. Alſo they wear 
bracelets of elephants teeth about their 
arms from the wriſt to the elbow. 

The nineteenth day we went eight courſe, 
and lay in the fields. 
The twentieth day we went twelve courſe 
more, and lay in the fields. 

The twenty-firſt day we went twelve 
courſe, and lay by a well ſome ſixty fa- 
thom deep, where water was very ſcarce, 

The twenty-ſecond day we travelled ſix- 
teen courſe, where we could get no bettet 
water than was almoſt half cow. piſs. 

The thirtieth day we went ſome fifteen 
courſe, and lay in the fields. 

The twenty-fourth day we went ſome 
five courſe, and came to three towns, vi. 
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Roree, Buckar, and Sucker, where is a gal- 


lant freſh river, and ſmall ſhips that may 
go to Armobſe, as the townſmen report, 
Now the ſhipping belongeth to Roree, be- 
ing ſome fifty or ſixty ſail, and are of the 
burden of forty, fifty, and ſixty tun, where- 


by there-is trade of merchandize as far as - 


the coaſt of Molindee, ard as far as Moſeni- 


bique, and this river falleth into the galph 


of Perſia. | . 
Buc kur ſtandeth in the middle of the 


iſland, which maketh it in form of an iſland, 


and is beſides very ſtrongly built. 
The Indians call this river the river of 


Damiadee. And in this town of Bus an 
3 U lieth 
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lieth Alle Can, the magul's viceroy of the 
Bullochies, who are ſuch a ſtubborn and 
rebellious 775 le, that he keepeth that 
ſtrong- hol * purpoſe to retire unto, and 
to gather an head, and renew his forces, 
at all aſſays, to ſubdue and keep them in 
awe and obedience, which notwithſtanding 
he can hardly do. Alſo this Alles Can is 
a very worthy and bountiful prince, who 


gave us very gallant and kind entertain- 


ment, and commanded us to come daily 


to his court, where we had both coſtly and 
lentiful diet at all times ; and here we left 
2 Frenchman (one of our company) ſick. 

Sucker is a town conſiſting moſt of wea- 
vers and dyers, and live by cloathing, and 
ſerve the country round about; and this 
is the firſt town of the Bullochies, And 
Roree the laſt confine town of the Multans. 
who are good huſbandmen, and painful 
people, and deal much in merchandize, 
as cloth, indico, and other commodities ; 
and are very good people to deal withal, 
yet their religion is Mabometical. 

At Sucker we ſtaid twenty-four days, 
and more, for a coffelo, or convoy; for the 
captain of the caſtle would not ſuffer us 
to go without one, becauſe the way was 
dangerous, and full of thieves, which af- 
terwards we found true; for had we not, 
by the great Providence of God, eſcaped 
their hands, it had coſt us our lives, and 
yet colt us ſome money beſides, 

The twenty-fifth day of March 1610. 
we came from Sxcker, and travelled over 
the plains ſome three courſe, or there- 
abouts. The twenty-ſixth day we travelled 
through the woods or deſerts ſome three 
courle more. | | 

The twenty-ſeventh day we went three 
courſe more through the deſerts, and there 
we took in water for two days, which was 
but bad water neither ; but there was no 
better to be had, nor any town to come 
to, until we came to Gorra, ſome eight 
courſe diſtant from thence, which was on 
the twenty-eighth day at night, where we 
reſted two days, and were very well uſed: 


yet, being a town of the Bullochjes and 


rebels, we were in great ſear ; but we found 
no ſuch cauſe, God be praiſed, 

The Bullochies are man-eaters, being 
men of huge limbs and proportion, even 
giant-like ; nor are they of any religion at 
all, ſave only that they worſhip the ſun. 

The twenty-firſt day we came to Norry, 
being about ten courſe; and this is the laſt 
town of the Bullochies, and ſo to the 
Puttans. 

The firſt day of April we took our 


Journey over the plains early in the morn- 
ing, and about break of day we met with 


ten or twelve men playing on fiddles, as 
if they had come in friendly manner to 
3 ; 


welcome us, but indeed they were no bet- 
ter than thieves, that intended to rob and 
pillage us; for by the ſun's riſing we were 
beſet round with them, and their compa- 
nions, whoſe certain number we could not 
diſcern nor know. | | 
And though we had a coffelo, or con- 


voy, of two hundred ſtrong, yet we were 


glad to intreat the captain of that unruly 
crew to ſtand our friend, and both to 
bribe him privately, and to pay openly, 
beſides, in the name of a cuſtom, twen 
checkeenoes in gold ; nor would all this 
have ſerved the turn, but for the Mogul's 
paſs under his hand and great ſeal, which 
they much feared, but that all our throats 
had been cut, as others, in greater num- 
ber, had formerly been : yet at laſt, upon 
this friendly compoſition, - they guarded 
and conducted us through their country, 
until we were paſt all danger, and fo de- 
parted ; and that day we travelled ſome 
nine courſe over the plains, and took up 
our lodging in the plain fields. 15 
The ſecond day we travelled ſome eigh 
courſe, to a town called Daddor, where we 
reſted two days. | 
The fifth day we travelled eight courſe, 
over the mountains. 
The ſixth day we went ten courſe, over 
the mountains. | 
The ſeventh day we went eight courſe, 
over the mountains. EET 
The: eighth day we went eight courſe, 
to Vacheſto, a town of civil and quiet go- 
vernment, where we reſted that night. 
The ninth day we went 3 or 4 courſe 
over the mountains, and lay in the fields. 
The tenth day we went fome eight 
courſe in the mountains, | 
The eleventh day we went nine or ten 


courſe in the mountains. 


The twelfth day we went ſome nine or 
ten courſe in the mountains. 
- 'The thirteenth day we went nine or ten 
courſe in the mountains. | 

The fourteenth day we went ſome four- 
teen. courſe over the mountains. 

The fiſteenth day we came to Candahar, 
being but two courſe, from thence, where 
we ſtaid twenty or twenty-one days. 

This is a great and gallant city of the 
Puttans, where Sawadder Can viceroy of the 
Puttans keepeth his court and reſidence. 

There is great and continual traffick by 
land, from Per/ia, Indoſtan, Meſopotamia, 
and from all parts between that and China, 
with all forts of merchandize and com- 
modities which thoſe countries yield; for 
there are continually ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand camels, about the city, which trade to- 
and-fro with merchandize. | 

Alſo the viceroy hath: continually forty 


' thouſand horſes for the wars, in readincls, 


tor 


are a ſtrong and warlike people, and in- 
clined to rebellion, by reaſon they came 
under the mogul's government and ſub- 
jection, by force and conqueſt ; and there- 
fore love him not in their hearts, but obey 
him for fear. 

Ihe ſixth day of May we took our jour- 
ney for Ipaban in Perſia, and travelled 
ſome eight courſe that day, and came to 
a gallant river, where were two towns, on 
each ſide of the river one ; and at one of 
thoſe towns, called Langor, we reſted that 
night. eg 

The ſeventh day we went ſome ſix or 
ſeven courſe over the plains. 

The eighth day we went, in like man- 
ner, ſome ſeven courſe more, and lay in 

the fields. 

The ninth day we went over the plains 
ſome twelve courſe, and came to a great 
river, which divideth the land of the Pui- 
tans from Perſia ; and there we paid 
cuſtom for our owts, or camels, and reſted 
two days by the river-ſide. 

The twelfth day we were ferried over the 
river, which is called Sabbaa, to a caſtle a 
courſe from thence, and near to a town 
called Grees. 

This river divideth the confines of the 

great mogul and the king. 
The Puttans are a warlike and goodly 
people, and wear their beards long, which 
the Moguls hate; alſo they worſhip the 
Great God of Heaven, and deſpiſe Ma- 
homet. 

Their prieſts go in ſackcloth, with 
great chains about their middles : and 
fall down and pray continually in ſack- 
cloth and aſhes. | 

And ſo paſling out of the great mogul's 
kingdoms and dominions, we came to the 


Grees, thetown of Grees, being the firſt town'of Per- 


ſia, where we reſted a day and a night. 
The town of Grees is a frontier town, 
and therefore the- king, or, as they call 
him, the ſhabaſh of Perſia, keepeth here 
a gariſon of ten thouſand men, and a'go- 
vernor to command them. 5 
The fourteenth day we went over 
the plains ſix furlongs, every furlong being 
a league, and every league two courſe, an 
reſted in the fields. | 
The fifteenth day we travelled over the 
plains ſome ſix furlongs more, and came 
to a caſtle, where we refreſhed ourſelves 
and our cattle, and there we reſted our- 
ſelves two days, to ſtay for a coffelo or 
convoy, which came to us the fourteenth 
day at night. - | 
The eighteenth day we went five fur- 


. longs over the fields, or plains, and lay in 
the fields. : | 


of Captain RoBERT Coverts. 


ſor fear of rebellion, becauſe the Puttans 


1 he nineteenth day, at night, we tra- 
velled ſome four furlohgs, to a town cal- 


led Dof#orebam, Where we ſtaid all the 


next day and night. 
The twenty-firſt day we travelled ſome 
five or ſix furlongs, in the night, to a town 
called Schawe ; and thus for certain days 
we travelled all by night, by reaſon of the 
extreme heat in the day-time. 
The twenty-ſecond day, at night, we 
travelled ſome fix furlongs over the plains. 
The twenty-third day, at night, we went 
five furlongs, to a town called Yea, where 
are great ſtore of feltmakers, which alſo 
make felt-carpets, and weavers of Turky 
carpets ; there are alſo great ſtore of dates, 
and all forts of fruits, | 
The twenty-fourth day we travelled 
ſome ſix furlongs, to a fair city called 
Parra, where we ſtaid twenty-two days 
for a coffelo or convoy, myſelf being 
alſo ſick there; there is great trade of mer- 
chandize, and great ſtore of raw ſilk, which, 
in the Perſian tongue, is called averiſbam. 
The ſixth day we went ſome two fur- 
longs over the mountains. | 
The ſeventh day we went four or five 
furlongs over the mountains. | 
The eighth day we went ſeven fur- 
longs. 5 
The ninth day we went ſome five fur- 


_ longs. 


The tenth day we went ten furlongs all 
in the mountains. 

The eleventh day we travelled ſome 
three furlongs, to a town called Banda, 
being but an harbour or lodging-place. 

The twelfth day we went ſome three 
furlongs over the plains. I 

The thirteenth day we travelled fome 
fve furlongs over the plains, and reſted 
till the fourteenth day at night, and then 
travelled ſome ſeven furlongs and an half. 

The fifteenth day we came to a town 
called Sunday, where we reſted that night, 
and all the next day and night. 

The ſeventeenth day we travelled ſame 
ſeven furlongs and an half over the plains. 

The eighteenth day we went, in like 
manner, ſome nine furlongs. | 

The nineteenth day we went five fur- 
longs, to a town called Beaſta. 

The twentieth day we went ſome four 
furlongs. | 

The twenty-firſt day we travelled ſome 
ſix furlongs, to a town called Gy/fta, where 
we reſted a day and a night. 
The twenty-third day we travelled four 
furlongs, to a watering-place. 

The twenty-fourth day we travelled ten 
furlongs, and reſted in the fields. 

The twenty- fifth day we travelled ſeven, 
furlongs to a town called Dattee, where 
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was great ſtore of muſkmelons ; and there 
we had good relief, 

The twenty-ſixth day we travelled ſome 
four furlongs, to a place where was a gal- 
lant vault with water, 

The twenty-ſcventh day we went ſome 


five furlongs, to a town called 7e/aay. 


The twenty- eighth day we went ſome 
five furlongs, to a town called Pahana- 
vens, Where we reſted two days and two 
nights. 

There is great ſtore of raw ſilk, or ave 
riſham, as they call it. | 

The ſecond day of July we went five 
furlongs over the plains, 

The third day we went eight furlongs 
over the barren and wild plains, where we 
had no water but ſalt water, and the 
ground all covered over with ſalt. 

The fourth day we travelled ſeven fur- 
longs in ſalt ground, and none but ſalt 
water. 

The fifth day we went fiftcen furlongs, 
for want of water, in a moſt barren and 
dry country; and came to a town called 


Bibe, where we reſted two days and two 


nights. | 

Ihe eighth day we travelled ſome four- 
tcen furlongs, to a town called Godanna, 
where we reſted that night, and the next 
day and night; and here is alſo great 
ſtore of raw ſilk. | 

The tenth day we travelled ſome ten 
furlongs, to a town called Ilemda, where 
are great ſtore of grapes and muſkmelons. 

The twelfth day we travelled ſome fit- 
teen furlongs, to a town called Cornetta. 

The thirteenth day we went fix or ſeven 
furlongs, to a town called Orrinkca, a 
lodging town. Ra 

The fourteenth day we went but four 
furlongs, to a little village. © 

The fifteenth day we went five furlongs, 
to a town called Gowra, being a fair great 
town, where is great ſtore of raw ſilks, 
bed-coverings, ſilk carpets, cotton car- 
pets, and ſuch-like commodities ; and 
there we ſtaid that night, and the next day 


and night. 


The ſeventeenth day we went nine fur- 
longs, before we could find any water. 

The eighteenth day we travelled five 
furlongs, to a little village. | 


The nineteenth day we went ſeven fur. 
longs over the plains, 


The twentieth day we went ſome five 
furlongs over the plains. 

The ante day we travelled ſome 
ſix furlongs over the plains, 


The twenty-ſecond day we went two 
furlongs and an half. - | 
The twenty-third day we came to //Þa- 


ban. 


The twenty-fourth day we entered intg 
the city, where we ſtaid eleven or twelve 
days. | | 
This city of 7/pahar is a gallant city, 
and one of the principal cities of Perſia, 
and aboundeth in traffick of all ſorts of 
merchandize. There are many great ſur- 
roys, Where are houſes made on purpoſe 
for the laying-in and keeping of merchants 
goods, and to harbour and lodge them- 
ſelves and their camels, horſes, or other 
cattle and proviſion ; the profits of which 
ſurroys redound to the king only. 

The whole country, above an hundred 
miles round about, wholly and generally 
trade to this city with their chiefeſt and 
beſt commodities. There is alſo a place, 
in form like the Lxchange, of an ineſtima- 
ble wealth ; where is nothing to be ſold but 
things of great value and worth: as clotli 
of gold, ſilver, and tiſſue, ſattins, velvets, 
Jewels, and pearls. In one end are nothing 
but raw ſilks, in another end are twiſted 
and wrought ſilks ; in another, none but 
merchant-taylors, who ſell all ſorts of ap- 
parel ready-made, as it is in Birchin-lone, 
but far more rich, and all of the Perſian 
faſhion, as ſuits of cloth of gold and ſil- 
ver, velvet, ſattin, taffeta, calico, and 
none almoſt of any worſer forts. 

Alſo there is great ſtore of indico, an- 
neel, and of all manner of drugs, which 
are fold by Jews, and other ftrangers, that 
ſend them thither, and have continual tra- 
ding there. | 

Allo there are camels, the beſt and 
ſtrongeſt that are to be found, with gallant 
horſes and mules, abundance ; for whereas 
an ordinary camel's load is five hundred 
weight, the Perſian camel's load is uſually | 
cight hundred weight. EDA. - 

The fabaſh, or, as we call him, the 
king, hath there divers gallant and ſtately 
houſes and banquetting-houſes, with or- 
chards, gardens, ſprings, ponds of water, 
walks, and gallcrics, as pleaſantly ſeated, 
and artificially contrived, as can be thought 
or deviſed ; but the king himſelf, betore 
my coming thither, was removed to a 
place called Tobrin, as it was told me by 
the Chriſtian ſriers. 

And at his chiefeſt houſe, ſtanding over- 
againſt the buſar or market-place, there 
are good ſtore of braſs ordnance orderly 
planted before the gate thereof, for defence, 
if need be; as namely, two demi-cannons, 
two whole culverins, two cannon pedrars, 
and thirty other field- pieces. 

Alſo here I made inquiry of Mr. Robert 
Sherley, thinking to have had ſome alliſt- 
ance, and better directions, from him, or 
by his procurement, in my journey; but 
it was told me directly, that he was de- 
| parted 


| A Portu- 
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Darted ſome ſeven months before for Eng- 
= and had his way by the Caſpian ſeas, 
being two months journey from Iſpaban; 
that is to ſay, himſelf, and his wife, being 
a woman of great worth and eſteem in 
that country, with camels and horſes to 
carry his treaſure, ſtuff, and proviſion, and 
many attendants, both men and women ; 


and in his company one captain, and ſix 


or ſeven Engliſhmen more; 

Alſo there are great ſtore of grapes and 
wines, and of all ſorts of fruits ; their 
ſtronger wines like Canary ſack, thtir red- 
wines like high country claret, and their 
ſmaller wines like to iſland wines. Alſo 
victuals good ſtore, and good, cheap. 

And there heth continually a Portugal 


galembaſ-embaſſador, and five Portugal triers, who 


ſador Le- 


gior. 


have a church, and a houſe to entertain 
Roman-catholicks, and other Chriſtians, at 
their pleaſures, and have means ſufficient 
to maintain the ſame. 

Alſo there are great ſtore of Armenian 
Chriſtians, and ſome Greeks, who live all 
at free liberty, without reſtraint or controul 
for their religion. And ſo much for the 
great and rich city of Ipaban. 

The ſixth day of Auguſt we departed 


from thence, and travelled ſome fix fur- 


longs, and lay in the fields, cloſe by a 


river-ſide. 


The ſeventh day we travelled ten fur- 


longs in the deſerts, and on the eighth day 


ſix furlongs more, to the town of Corron- 
day. ; 
"The ninth day to Mzrskereon, and fo 
directly to Bagdat, or Babylon, being a 
month's journey ; that is to ſay, ſix fur- 
longs to Miskereon. 

The tenth day we went ten furlongs in 
the deſerts. 5 

The eleventh day, eleven furlongs in 
the deſerts. 1 

The twelfth day, nine furlongs more in 
the deſerts. 

The thirteenth day we went fourteen fur- 
longs, to a little village called Corryn. 

The fourteenth day, ten furlongs in the 
deſerts. | 

The fifteenth day, nine furlongs in the 


_ deſerts. 


The ſixteenth day we travelled nine or 
ten furlongs, to a little town called Lac- 
keree. Tp le | 
The ſeventeenth day we travelled eight 


furlongs in the deſerts. 


The eighteenth day we travelled twelve 


furlongs in the deſerts, to a water-mill, 


where we lay all night. 
The nineteenth day we went fourteen 
furlongs through the deſerts, to a little 


town called Corbet. 


The twentieth day we travelled twelve 
furlongs, to a cloth town, that is to ſay, 
Vor. II, . 


where all the houſes were made of hairy 
cloth like tents; and there we reſted two 
days | 

The three-and-twentieth day we tra- 
velled ſome eight furlongs in the deſerts. 

The four-and-twentieth day we travelled 
ſome nine or ten furlongs over the deſerts, 
to another cloth town. 
- The twenty - fifth day we went through 
a mighty great wood, being fitteen fur- 
longs in length, where we went down ſuch 
an extreme ſteep hill, that we broke two 
of our camels necks, and had much-to-do 
to go down the ſame ourſelves without harm, 
and there we reſted all night. 


The ſix-and-twentieth day we went ſome 


two furlongs, to another cloth town, where 
we reſted three days and three nights, and 
there we paid cuſtom for our camels, to a 
great city, being but a furlong from thence, 
and 1s called Nezzeret, where, on the top 
of a mighty great mountain, was a monu- 
ment ot a great ſultan, or gentleman : and 
when we aſked, why he was buried there, 
it was directly anſwered, Becauſe he was ſo 
much the nearer to heaven. 

The thittieth day we travelled ten fur- 


longs, to the river of Synnee, which run- 


neth into the river Euphrates, and divideth 
the confines of Perſia and Arabia; and, 
by the river-ſide, were remaining ſome old 
walls of a ruinated town of Pera, which 
was razed and deſtroyed by the Turks and 
Arabians. 

The one-and-thirtieth day we travelled 
eight furlongs in a waſte country, where 
we lay by a well all night. 

Amongſt the Perſians, the ſultans or 
gentlemen, and men of better ſort, are 
gallant men, and of civil and courteous 
behaviour; but the baſer ſort are ſullen, 
uncivil, and men of very bad conditions: 
and generally they worſhip Mahomet, 
and are common buggerers, as the Turks 
are: yet they are people that labour ex- 
tremely, as in digging, planting; and ſow- 
ing, and in picking of cotton-wool, and 
other wool, in ſpinning, and making coats, 
and other things of felt. Nor have they 
almoſt any rain there, but, by extreme 
labour, let the water out of the rivers into 
their paſtures and corn-grounds. | 

There are good ſheep and goats, plenty 


but kine and oxen are very ſcarce : alſo 


turkeys and hens, and other ſorts of fowls, 
plenty;” :: *- | LITE 007 
And there a man may travel, without 


danger of robbing ; for there it is a ſtrange 


thing to hear of a thief. And fo much tor 
Perfia and Perſians. 
The firſt of September we travelled twelve 
furlongs, to a great town called Sabber- 
cam, being the firſt town that we came to 


in Arabia, where are growing great ſtore 
1% © oo” 
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of pomgranates, which the Arabians call 
Anarres, This is a town of gariſon of the 
Arabians; and here we ſtaid a day and a 
night, | 

The third day we travelled fourteen fur- 
longs, to a town called Buldad, where we 
alſo paid cuſtom, and here we ſtaid a day 
and a night, This is alſo a town. of gari- 
ſon, and full of thieves ; and, at our com- 
ing out of the town, Joſeph Salebancke, 
one of my companions, ſtaid but a little 
behind the coffelo or convoy, was by the 
Arabians robbed, ſtripped, and extremely 


beaten and hurt. So that if, by chance, 1 


had not reſerved ſome 100 chickeenoes, 
we had then been both quite deſtitute of 
money to bring us home into our coun- 
try. | 
"The ſixth day we travelled eighteen fur- 
longs, to the great city of Bagdat, or Ba- 
bylon, where we ſtaid until the two-and- 
twentieth day of O#ober following. 

This city ſtandeth upon the great river 


Euphrates, and is a great, rich, and ſtrong 


city, with mighty ſtrong walls, whereon 
are planted an hundred and twenty pieces 
of braſs ordnance. 

Alſo there are ſhips ſmall and great, to 


the number of three hundred fail, belonging 


to this city, and great trade of merchandize 
both by water and land. 

It is not paſt four years ſince the Turk 
won this city from the Perſians. 

Alſo there is a floating bridge built upon 
thirty-three great lighters ſtrongly chained 


and faſtened together, from Bagdat over 


Euphrates to old Babylon, ſtanding over- 
againſt Bagdat, on the other ſide of the 
river. And within a league trom thence 


ſtandetli the remainder of the ruinated 


town of Babel, being one of the wonders 
of the world. 

In Bagdat lieth one of the T#rks grand 
baſhaws, called by the name of Mahome! 
potteſhogh, who is eſteemed as a viceroy, 
and is governor of the city under the great 


Turk. 


There are only two Venetian factors, who 
trade for ineſtimable wealth, in merchan- 
dize of all ſorts, alſo ſome ſmall number 


of Armenians, which are all tlie Chriſtians 


that are there reſident. | 

The Turk is a valiant and reſolute ſol- 
dicr, as by their proceedings may appear, 
both in winning the city of Bagdat, and 
another great city, of as great ſtrength as 


that, called Towras, and belonged alſo to 


the Perfian, whereof the Mahomet potte- 
h had certain intelligence on the twelftli 

day of O#ober, whilſt we were there: 
And that the great Twrk, or, as they call 

him, the grand guſhell baſhe, aſſuredly 


thinketh and intendeth, in ſhort ſpace, to 


3 


} 


approach to the walls of 1pabay, being 
a great and gallant city, and ſtandeth far 
within the kingdom of Per/a, 


Ihe tenth day of 'O#ober there came jolin 
unto us an Engh/man called Fohn I bite, V bite 
who ſaid he was ſent for a diſcovery to the ct into 
Eaft Indies, and was bound for Jſpabon i ludn 
to meet with John Midnall, whom we aflurcd © 1 


him not to be there, but at Armooſe, - 

Then did I and Zoſeph Salebancke per- 
ſuade him to travel to the Red Sea, or 
Cambaia, whither, he told us, Sir JIeury 
Middleton was bound from England, with 
a good ſhip called The Trade's Increaſe, 
of the burden of one thouſand, or one 
thoaſand one hundred ton, with another 
ſhip called The Clove, and a pinnace called 


The Pepper-corn : and the cauſe, why we 


thus adviſed him, was, for that he, having 
the Turkiſh language, might accompany 
my friend Joſeph Satebancke to Sir Henry 
Middleton, to acquaint him with the tiuc 
diſcourſe of our whole voyage and travels, 
whereby he might beware of and avoid thi: 


like dangers that we ſuſtained, and were 


in; as allo how and where ro take his belt 
opportunity tor lading, as time and occa- 
lion ſhould ſerve. 

And, upon the eighteenth day, 7/zpb 
Salebancke and obi White took their jour- 
ney accordingly, to a great city called Hal- 
ſara, ſtanding upon the river Eupbrates, 
and is eighteen days journey from Bagdar, 
or Babylon, where they were to meet with 
a caravan, or convoy, to conduct them to 
the city of Judlaia, near unto the Red Sea. 

And although Joſeph Salebancke was 
then very poor (having been formerly rob- 


bed), yet was he very willing to take this 


long and dangerous journey upon him for 
the good of his country. | 

And all the good that I could do for him, 
was to procure him a camel, and to lend 
him ſome part of my tmall ſtore, being in 
all not above ſix pounds ſterling ; and ſol 
left them to the protection of the Al- 
mighty. | | 

The 22d day of October we took our 
Journey from Bagdat or Babylon to the city 
of Aleppo. And, having travelled fixty 
leagues, at the leaſt, all thro' the deſerts, 
which we did in ſome cight days, we came 
to a town called Muſfſaw Coſam, ö 

The thirty-firſt day we travellec] form 
four days journey through the deſerts, to 
the town of Kuſecle, being onlyathoreugh- 
fare, or lodging-place, and ſome thirty 
leagues from Mufſaw Coſam. 

The fourth day of November we tra- 
velled ſome eight leagues, to a ſinall vil- 


lage called Deeſb. EZ 
The fifth day we ſet forwards towards 


Mulſell, otherwile called Nineveb, bring 


lome 
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ſome thirty leagues, or more, from [Deeſh ; 
and trayelled thither in five days. 

This city is now much ruinated, and yet 
the remainder thereof is as ſpacious” og 
great as moſt cities that I have ſeen in al 
my travels; within the eity is a great ba- 
ſhaw, or governor, under the great Turk. 
Alſo without the city there ſtandeth a 
fair and ſtrong caſtle upon the banks of 
the river Tygris, where is allo another ba- 
ſhaw or governor for the caſtle and ſub- 
urbs of the city. 8 as 

There is no trade of merchandize in 
this city, but it is only kept by the Turk 
as a town of gariſon ; yet there are Arme- 
nian Chriſtians, who have their churches 
and friers, and freely uſe their religion 
without check or controul. ang 

Alſo there are yet remaining many an- 


: . + 


aA #7 1 


tient monuments, which make relation and 
ſhew, that it hath been a city of great an- 
tiquity, and famous memory; and in this 
city we ſtaid four days. ng 
The fourteenth day we went four leagues, 
to a caſtle called Nuſſehaw, and reſted that 
night; and the next day we travelled twelve 
leagues more, and at night came to Nu/- 
ſebaw, where the prophet Jonas preached 


to all the country round about; and there 


remaineth his picture in ſtone, tho* much 
defaced by the wars, yet it is kept and 
maintained by the Chriſtians, whereof there 
are many diſperſed amongſt the Turks ever 
ſince the deſtruction or overthrow of Ni- 
neveh by the Turks ; and are now called 
by the name of Curgees. _ 
From thence we travelled ſome twenty- 
five leagues in three days; and on the eigh- 
teenth day at night came to Hamadaine, 
an antient town of the Armenians, but 
much ruinated by the Twrks, Here we 
ſaw many antient monuments, which ſhew- 
ed, that it had been a town. of great anti- 
quicy and worth ; and at this town we 
aid one day and one night. 

The twentieth day we took our journey 
towards a town called Goubba, being twen- 
ty-five leagues and three days journey ; 
and came thither the twenty-ſecond day at 
night, where we met with a conſul of Ve- 
nice, and five Venetians more, travelling 
to Bagdat or Babylon, and there we ſtaid 
one day and a night. | | 

The twenty-fourth day we travelled to- 
wards the great city of Ulfawe, being twen- 
_ ty-five leagues, and three days journey, 
and came thither the twenty-ſixth day at 
night ; and there all travellers pay great 
cuſtom. 3 

This is a mighty ſtrong city, and a con- 
tinual gariſon kept there by the Turk. 

Nor can any caravan, or convoy, or any 
paſſenger, be ſuffered to lodge within the 
city; but in the day-time they may come 


Into it; to the bufar, or market, to buy 


neceſſaries, and'ſo'depart again: and here 
we Itaid five dass???? 
The ſecond of December we took out 
Journey to Beere, a great town upon the 
river Euphrates, being three days jour- 
ney, and twenty-five leagues diſtant, whis 
ther we came the fourth day at night, and 
ſtaid there one day. e 
This is alſo a ſtrong town of gariſon. 
The ſixth day we were ferried over the 
river, and went two days jolie ney, being 
ſome fifteen leagues, to the town of Lum" 
at niglt. 1:2 10 DIR 
The eighth day we travelled ten leagues, 
to the city of Aleppo, and came thither 
that night; and, by the way, we travelled 
two leagues through the plains, where 
was nothing but figs, or, as 1 may term 
it, a foreſt of fig-trees; and another 
place of as great length, being all vine- 
trees, full of grapes. 
And, being come to the great and wor- 
thy city of Aleppo, we went to the Fglifh 
houſe, where I found Mr. Paul Pinder to 
be conſul, a very worthy gentleman,” and 


man, and came thither on the ſeventh'day 


well deſerving a place of ſo great credit 


and efleem, 'at whoſe hands we found very 
courteous and kind entertainment ; for, at 
my coming to him, I was deſtitute both 
of money and cloaths, and ſo was my com- 
panion Richard Martin. Re 
But he relieved us, firſt with meat, 
drink, and lodging, during our abode 
there, being ſome twelve days; alfo he 
furniſhed us with apparel, and, at our 
departure, with money for our journey, 
Alſo there was one Mr. Spike, who was 
both kind and bountiful unto us ; and fo 
were all the reſt of the Engl; merchants 
(whom I cannot particularly name) both 
kind and courteous unto us, which was 
unto us a great refreſhing and comfort in 
our journey. FT ve 5 
Aleppo is a city of wonderful great tra- 
ding, and as well known to England (or, 
at leaſt, to our Exgliſꝶ merchants) as King- 
ſton upon Thames. And thus much I can 
ſay more of it, that, within four days after 
our coming thither, there came above two 
thouſand camels laden with ſilks, and all 


ſorts of merchandize ; all or moſt whereof 
1 overwent in my travels, being in ſeveral 
caravans, ſome from Meſopotamia, ſome 
from Agra, ſome from the Indoſtans, and 


ſome from Perſia; and ſo at other times 
continually they come from thence, and 
other places, whence any trading cancome 
by land. : 5 
The one-and-twentieth day I took my 


leave of Mr. Paul Pinder, Mr. Spike, aud 


the reſt of the merchants, and took my 
journey, together with my companion Ki- 
chard 
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The Voyage 
chard Martin, for Tripoly ; and that day 
we travelled ſome ſeven leagues over the 
deſerts, and reſted two hours, and then 
travelled ſome 1 5 leagues farther, to an old 
town called Aheewe, where we reſted half a 
day, and *bated, and then travelled ſome 
ten leagues more, and *bated ; and then tra- 
velled ten leagues more, to a town called 
Hamam. And the reaſon why we travelled 
thus hard, was to keep company witha cara- 
van or convoy of a thouſand ſtrong, who were 
bound for Mecca, where their great Mabo- 
met was then reſident ; whereas elſe we 
ſhould have travelled in gteat danger and 
hazard of our lives, by reaſon the country 
is ſo full of thieves. 

In this town are many weavers, that 
make great ſtore of dimmaty, and ſcha- 
matree, and cottons; alſo it is a great tho- 
rough - fare, and there is a great oſtry, or 
inn, which they call a Caan, and there we 


reſted two days. ; 
The ſix-and-twenticth day we travelled 


ſome eight leagues, to a little town called 


Koma, where we lay all night. | 

The en ah ee day we tra- 
velled ſome eight leagues more, to a mona- 
ſtery called Huddrcalins, which was built 
by an Armenian Chriſtian, who gave ſuf- 
ficient maintenance to provide olives, 
bread, and oil for lamps, for the harbour 
and relief of all Chriſtian travellers ; and 
there is the picture of St, George on horſe- 
back, fighting with the dragon, and his 
picture on foot, and his vob and men- 
tion, in old Roman print, of his noble and 


+ 


memorable acts; which relick is much ho- 
noured by many Chriſtians, as they travel 


by the ſame; and to that end there is a 
cage, and lamps burning therein conti- 
nually, | 
The twenty-eighth day we went ſome 
ten leagues, to a little town called one, 
and lay there that night. 
The twenty-ninth day we travelled to 

Tripoly, being ten leagues from thence, 
where we found the good ſhip The Great 
Exchange of London, whereot Mr. Robert 
Bradſbatue of Ratcliff was both captain and 
maſter ; who, not above ten days before, 
was in great danger of ſhipwreck, break- 
ing their cables and anchors, ſo that the 
ſhip drove, and was in great diſtreſs ; ſo 
that they were fain to cut the main maſt 
overboard, being within - twice the ſhip's 
length of the rocks; yet, by God's good 
providence, one cable and anchor held, 
and ſo both ſhip and men were ſaved, all 
the men having ſtripped themſelves to fave 
their lives by ſwimming, or otherwiſe, as it 
would pleaſe God toaſſiſt and permit them. 
In this ſtorm there was a great Venetian 
ſhip of eleven hundred ton caſt away ; yet 


mY \ 


and Travels 


the ſhip was ſo ſet amongſt the rocks, that 
all her men were ſaved by the great and 
merciful providence of Almighty God. 
Alſo | et were Frenchmen in the har- 
bour, that cut their maſts overboard, and 
were in great-danger; yet all eſcaped, thanks 
be ; to God, | | 
Alſo afterwards, by great good fortune, 
the Exchange's maſt was found by the 
Toy pats between two rocks, and was got 
on ſhore; and, having an excellent good 
carpenter, he did workmanlike and ſtrongly 
ſcarf the ſame with a picce of another 
maſt, which the maſter got from on board 
a Fleming, that it brought her well home 
into England, God be praiſed... , ' 
At our coming to Tripoly we went to 
the Engliſh houſe, where we found one 
Mr. Lucas, the viceconſul of Aleppo, and 
his man, he being factor for the lading of 
the Exchange, where we ſtaid two Es, 


and were by him very kindly uſed: and 


here we ended our long and tedious land 
travels. . 8 

The firſt day of January, being New- 
hear g-day, we took our leave of Mr. Lu- 
cas, and went aboard, myſelf and Richard 
Martin, where captain Bradſhawe alſo 
uſed us very kindly ;' and, in regard I 
was very weak with long and extreme 
travel, he allowed me a good cabin, and 
cauſed the ſurgeon to do me what good he 
could. 5 | 

Tripoly is a town of no great traffick , 
but only a place whither ſhips come to 
take in ſuch trading as is brought from 
other places, and chiefly from Aleppo. 

The cauſe, I think, is, by reaſon of 
the dangerous harbour there; ſor if there 
come eaſterly winds that overblow, there 
is no ſafe riding for ſhips in that harbour: 
for that no reaſonable ground-tackle will 
hold them, 55 

The third day of January we ſet ſail 
for England, and the one-and-twentieth 
day following we came to the iſland of 
Zante, where they took in three months 
victuals, which they left there when they 
were outward-bound, iN 

Alfo they took in oils and currans, bein 
all the commodities which- the iſland af- 
fords ; for of itſelf it is poor and barren, 
that it yieldeth not victuals to maintain it- 
ſelf, but is, for the moſt part, maintained 
from the main. 

The four-and-twentieth day we ſet fail 
again; and, about the four-and-twentieth 
day of February, the wind took us ſhort ; 
and our maſter, thinking it not good to 
beat the ſhip at ſea with a contrary wind, 


put into harbour at Malta, where is a 


gallant harbour, and many gallies, and 
pretty fine ſhipping belonging to the 
3 ſame, 
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ſame; which go owt 
the Turk. 


eee en 
Malia is a goodly city, of af in vincible 


ſtrength, with galſant walls, being but 0. re 
| Y ber of cavaliers Hive, Aid 


upon a main rock ; end upon che walk of 
the old and new town, are pieces of excel. 
lent good braſs ordnan eee. 

And in this city the antient order of the 
knights of Malla have their continual reſi- 
dence, who are gallant ſoldiers, and have 
fair houſes, not much unlike to our inns 
of court: they are all Chriſtians, and ſo 
are all the inhabitants; vi. 

Armenians, Spamards, Italians, Dutch- 
men, and very many Frenchmen, the grand 
matter of the whole order being a French- 
man : but I could not hear of any Engliſb 
amongſt them ; yet do they all ſhew them- 
ſelves very kind and courteous to Engliſhmen. 


All the knights wear white and black 


croſſes on the ſhoulders of their cloaks ; 
and any gentleman that cometh thither 
doth put in a ſtock of an hundred pound, 
or thereabouts, for his maintenance; but is 
not allowed for a knight, until, by ſervice 
- againſt the Turk, or elſewhere, he ſhall 
_ deſerve the ſame ; and here we ſtaid five 
days. | 
The tenth day of March we ſet fail 
again, and about the twenty-ſecond day 


we came to a watch-Joulſe, where were 


two pieces of ordnance, and came to an 
anchor; but, becauſe we came not pre- 
ſently aſhore with our boat, they ſhot at 
us: whereupon our captain ſent our boat 
on ſhore, with our boatſwain, who was 
very kindly uſed, when they knew what 
we were; and the captain of the watch- 
houle came aboard our ſhip, and gave our 
captain a live hog for a preſent, which he 
accepted very thankfully, and requited 
him with other things of three times the 
value. | 

And ſo, as we thought, he reſted very 
well contented. 

Then our purſer and myſelf, with a 
knight of Malta, being a paſſenger for 
France, were, by our boatſwain and his 
gang, ſet on ſhore, together with the cap- 
tain of the watch-houſe, we thinking to 
go to the town of Callar, to buy ſuch 
proviſion as we wanted; but the captain 
took our purſer and the knight of Mala, 
prifoners, and kept them there: ſo that 
our maſter, not knowing how to come 
by the purſer, weighedanchor, and brought 
the ſhip up to Calary, and went himſelf, 
and made complaint to the grand fignior's, 


who preſently granted a diſcharge for them 


both, and withal promiſed, that the 1 
tain ſhould be puniſhed for ſo abuſing of his 


Place; and fo, uftet foot Gas ferien. 
ment, the purer and Knight Were Doth let 
at liberty, and came aboatd, 
Culary is a great ton, , Witere à Huin- Calory = 
Path fave kmell own of 


- 


ſhi belonging Yo It, 
ooh an n. the fand bf Sardinia, 
which is a great and fruitful iſland of corn 
and fruit, where we lay ſome ſix days, 
and five or ſix days more, off and on, 
about the iſland ; in which time we deſcry*d 
two ſmall men of war, which we imagined 
to be ſome of captain J/Yard's crew, who, 
at the firſt, chaſed us, and then we had 
them in chace; but, when they perceived 
we were not for their turn, they made 
away as faſt as they could, and ſo we left 
them. . | 
Then it pleaſed God to ſend us a wind The _ 
that brought us through the Levant, and 3 of 
put us out of the mouth of the ſtreights of 1 
Gibraltar, from whence we alſo hach a fair 
wind that carried us to the height of the 
Burlans *, which is off the rock going to 
Liſbon in Portugal, where the wind took 
us ſhort; ſo that our captain thought it 


Sardiuia. 


beſt to put into Caſt-Cales: for, beating 


the ſhip in the ſea, which he did for three 
or four days, until it pleaſed God to ſend 
us a fair wind, and ſo putting to ſea 


again, we arrived. ſafe in Zug/aud at the 


town and port of Dover in Kent, about Dover. 
the latter-end of April 1611. 1011. 

For which I gave God thanks; and, 
ſetting my foot on Engliſh ground, I 
thought all my miſeries to be at an end, 

For to me, all the nations and king- 
doms, that, in theſe my travels, I paſſed 
by and ſaw, both by ſea and land, ſeemed 
nothing comparable to it. | 

But that, in reſpect of them all, it may 
be called the only paradiſe, and bleſſed 
country of the world, _ 

And fo, deſiring God, of his mercy 
to bleſs every good man from ſo great mi- 
ſeries as we endured, by the follies and over- 
ſight of alewd and indiſcreet maſter, being 
both unfit and unworthy to be employed 
in ſo great affairs, and for ſo worſhipful 
and worthy men as were maſters, owners, 
and adventurers therein, | 

For Philip de Groove our maſter, being 
a Fleming, and an arch-villain, who was 
not only accuſed, but it was (by the boy 
with whom he committed the fact) con- 


feſſed to myſelf, that he was a deteſtable 


buggerer : ſo that, had not God's mercy 
been the greater, it was a wonder, that, 
in regard thereof, and of others being 
offenders in the like, that our ſhip had nor. 
ſunk in the ocean, | 


* Berelenga's are three very ſmall uninhabited rocky iſlands in the weſtern ocean. 


Vor, II. 


3 7 I. aſtly, 


266 The Voyage and Travels, Cc. 
Laſtly, praying to the Almighty for honourable, worſhipful, and. others, the 
the long and proſperous reign of our moſt maſters, owners, and adventurers, of the 
ious ſovereign king James, with the company of the Indian merchants, their 
ealth and proſperity of the queen's moſt factors, friends, and well-willers, I ceaſe ; 
excellent majeſty, and all their royal iſſue ; and humbly commit. myſelf, and this 
as alſo for the lords of his majeſty's moſt ſmall, relation of my travels, to their kind 


honourable privy-council, and for all the and favourable cenſures. 
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NEWS from the EAST INDIES: 


O R, A 


VOYAGE to BENGALLA 


ON-E OF THE. 


Gtenteſt Kixepoms under the High and 
Mighty Prince PEDESHA CHAN 
SALLEM, uſually e called the SRE AT 

HOGUE:, 
DU ya The > 


STATE and MAGNIFICENCE 


+ OrF T H 


COURT of MALCANDY 


2 KEPT BY THE 


NABOB, Viceroy or Vice-King ani the 
. aforeſaid MONARCH : : 


Aso THEIR 1 
Deteſtable RELIGION, mad and foppiſh Rir zg add CE- 


REMONIES, wicked SACRIFIORS, and impious Cus rous 


uſed i in thoſe Parts. 


WRITTEN BY 


WILLIAM Brv Ton, how Reſident in the Pariſh of St. Saule Soll 
wark ; who was an Eye and Ear-witneſs of theſe following Deſcriptions 3 
"Rn publiſhed as he collected them, being Reſident there divers Years ; and 
now lately come Home in the good Ship called The Hopewwel of London, 


with divers Merchants of good Account, which ate able to teftify the 
ſame for Truth. 3 
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A RARE and Moſt STRANGE 


RELATION 
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Being One af tha Greataſt : 


KINGDOMS 


* 1 
þ 4 : 1 


- UNDER T HE - I 
GREAT MOGU L; 
COTE TT : - Sire Ws * WY WWW ; 


AND OF THEIR 


Laws, MAN NRRS, Cus OMS, T. 


7 ' 


Lthough divers learned, painful, 


and ſkilful mathematicians and 
geographers have, with great 

* induſtry, ſpent much profitable 

time in finding out the circumference of 
the terreſtrial globe, in deſcribing empires, 


3 Bengalla is the moſt eaſterly province of the mogu!'s dominions. It is bounded by the pro- 
Bengalla, vlnces of Patne and Jeſuat towards the north, the kingdom of Aracan and 7 75 towards th 
eaſt, the bay of Benga/ and the province of Orixa towards the ſouth, and with 

k, m eaſt to weſt, upwards of four hundred miles, and near three 

hundred in breadth from north to ſouth ; and is uſually compared to Bgyp far its fruitſolneſs, tho. river 
_ dividing itſelf into ſeveral, branches in this province, and annually oyerflowing it, as the N does 


Malva towards the weſt ; it is in leugt 


of diſpoſitions, of tongues, religions, ha- 


kingdoms, principalities, lordſhips, re- 
gions, provinces, territories, variations of 
climates and ſituatjons, with the diverſities 


bits, manners, laws, and cuftoras of ſun- 
dry nations: though . much labour, peril, 
and 


the province of 


gemahal, ſituated higher up the Ganges, and is between two or three hundred miles from the mouth 


Ihe chief towns are: 1. Daccg, Which lies upon one of the eaſtern branches of the Canget in the lati- 
tude of twenty-four degrees; it is four qr five miles in length, but very narrow, winding with the river. 
This may properly be called the capital, being the ſeat of the viceroy, and here the Zng/;B, and other 
Europeans, have their agents to take care of their trade, which is very contiderable in this province. 2. Ne- 


of it, in the latitude of twenty-five degrees. Below Ragemahal lies the city of Caſſim bagar, latitude 
twenty-four, where the Zuropean have their factors, the country affording great quantities of filk and 


muſlins, 


The Voyage and Travels, © ' 


and coſt, have been worthily employed by 
Pliny the ſecond, Ortelius, Jodoco Ho- 
Wi; or, to come nearer to our Engliſh 
worthies, ſuch as are defcribed in the book 
of Hacklewick's voyages; namely, Win- 
dam, Chancelonr, Grinvill, Willoughby, 
Drake, Cavendiſbd, Gilbert, Chidly, Fro- 
buſher, Clifford, Sidney, Devoreux, Wing- 
feld: as alſo the exceeding pains taken 
by Mr. Samuel Purchaſe, and the learned 
and renowned knight, Sir Walter Ralegb, 
in their defcriptions of the whole world; 
nor forgetting the perils that Mr. Sands 
paſſed in his tedious travels, with his exact 
relations and deſcriptions; with Atlasnewh 
imprinted (a rare work): and, laftly, Wil. 
liam Lithgow deferves a kind remembrance 
of his nineteen years fore and dangerous 
travels of his feet and pen, worthy your 
obſervation and reading. == 

But all theſe authors and actors, both 


of hiſtory and travel, did never diſcover 


all, but ſtill (out of their plentiful harveſts 
of obſervations) they left ſome gleanings 
for thoſe that came after them to gather ; 
for the manifeſtation whereof, in this fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, J have tied and bound 
myfelt to fpeak only truth, though it ſeem 
incredible or hyperbolical ; and, if I ſhould 
any way ſwerve/ or ſtray from the truth, 
there are living men of good fame, worth, 
and eſtimation, who are able and ready 
to diſprove me. e rs TIED 
Therefore briefly to the matter in hand: 
I William Brutan was ſhipped, as a quar- 
ter-maſter, from the part of London, to 
ſerve in the good ſhip called The Hoperoe], 
of the burthen of two hundred and for: 
tons. To relate our long and tedious pal 
ſage by fea, and our arrival at every port 
and haven, were but little to the purpoſe, 
and would more tire than delight my rea- 
der: therefore to begin, that after my ar- 


rival in thoſe parts, and in my ſervices 


and paſſages there for the ſpace of ſeven 
years, I obſerved many things, and put 
them in writing, but afterwards I came 
to know, that the fame things had been 
diſcovered and deſcribed formerly by more 
ſufficient and able men'of capacity than 
myſelf, I thought good to keep them to 
myſelf, and diſcover nothing but that 
which before was not ſo fully or ſcarce 


3.6 b 29th 262 36 Jr L901), Viet 
known, as 1 ſhall now decypher them. 
The twenty-ſecand* of Marth 1632. 


galla for the ſettling of a factory there: 
ix E e which 
I was one) were to go with the mer- 
chants, and withal to carry a preſent from 
the agent to the #abob, or king, of 
that country, to obtain the promiſes, that 
formerly he had granted to the Engliſh for 
traffick, and to be cuſtom-free in thoſe 
of his dominions and: ports, Wherefore 
a junk was hired at Maſſalupatam, to be 
our convoy; the ſaid junk did belong 
unto thoſe parts, and the names of the Eng- 
liſhmen, that were appointed for that voy- 
age, were Mr. Rah 8 ant. 
Mr. Thomas Colley ſecond, William Bruton, 
John Dobſon, Edward Peteford, John Baſ- 
fey, John Ward, and William Withall. 
Though we hired the aforeſaid junk 
March 22. yet it was the ſixth of April 
following, before we could be fitted to de- 
part from Maſſalupatam, and in much va- 
rious weather, with many difficulties and 
dangers (which to relate here, would be 
tedious, and impertinent to my intended 
difcourſe) ; the twenty-firſt of; April, being 
then Eaſter- day, we were at anchor in a 
bay before a town called Harſſapoore : it 
is a place of good ſtrength, with whom 
our merchants hold commerce with corre- 
ſpondency. This twenty-firſt day in the 
morning Mr. Ralph Cartwright ſent the 
money aſhore, to the governor of Iar/- 
ſapoore, to take it into his ſafe keeping and 


n till ſuch time as he came aſhore 


himſelf. So preſently there came a Por- 
tugal frigate fiercely in hoſtility tc 

us, but we made ready for their entertain- 
ment, and fitted ourſelves and the veſſel 
for our beſt defences; but at laſt they 
ſteered off from us, and, upon our com- 
mand, ſhe came to an anchor ſomewhere 
Near us, and the maſter of her came aboard 
of us, who being examined whence he 
came, and whither he was bound, to which 
demands he anſwered nothing worthy of 
belief, as the ſequel ſhewed : for he ſeemed 


muſlins. To the ſouthward of Caſfimbazar ſtands the city of, 4. Hugh), upon an iſland made by the 
Ganges, in the latitude of twenty-three degrees, about an hundred miles from the month of the river: 
it is a large town, and, beſides Moors and other Indian, has ſeveral thouſand Portugueſe Chriſtians in it: 
moſt European nations, who trade to India, had their factories here, and particularly the Eng/i/ ; but 


the unhealthineſs of the ſituation induced them to remove, and the Exgliſb have ſince built them a fort 


a little below, near Calcutta, which they named fort William, from the prince of Orange, who mounted 
the throne of Exgland about that time. 5. The city of Chatigar lies near the mouth of the molt ea't- 
erly branch of the Ganges. Here the Portugueſe ſet up for a kind of ſovereignty formerly, and, aſlcciating 
with pirates and banditti of all nations, owned no ſubjection to their own prince, or the prince of the 


country, but committed daily robberies by ſea and land, and fo interrupted all commerce, that the late g 


found it neceſſary to ſend an army againſt them, and extirpate them. 6. Malda, which ſands a little to the 
eaſtward of Ragemahal, where the Enroperans alſo have their factors. | | 


Vol. II. 


3 2 8 a friendly 
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The Voyage and Travels 


a friendly trader, but was indeed a falſc 
invader (where opportunity and power 
might help and prevail) ; for, on the 22d 
day, Mr. Cartwright went aſhore to the 
governor of Harſſapoore ; and, on the 
twenty-fourth day, the ſaid maſter of the 
fiigate (with the aſſiſtance of ſome of the 
ribble-rabble raſcals of the town) did ſet 
upon Mr. Cartwright and Mr. Colley, 
where our men (being oppreſſed by mul- 
titudes) had like to have been all ſlain or 
ſpoiled, but that (Lucklip) the rogger (or 
vice-king there) reſcued them with two 
hundred men, 1 

In this fray Mr. Thomas Colley was ſore 
hurt in one of his hands, and one of our 
men much wounded in the leg and head ; 
their nockada, or India pilot, was ſtabbed 
in the groin twice, and much miſchicf 
was done, and more intended.: but by 
God's help all was pacified. 

The gs Arm ans day of April we 
took leave of the governor and town of 
Harſſapoore ( mean three of us); namely, 
Mr. Cartwright, William Bruton, and 
John Dobſon, lcaving Mr. Colley, and the 
tour men with him, till news could be 
{cnt back to them from the nabod's court, 
at Cutteke or Malcander, of our ſucceſs 
and proceedings there with our other 
goods; for he is no wiſe merchant, that 
ventures too much in one bottom, or that 
is too credulous to truſt Mabometans or 


 Infidels, 


And having laden our ſmall boats with 
the goods, which were gold, ſilver, cloth, 
and ſpices (of which ſpices thoſe parts of 
India are wanting), and they almoſt are 
as dear there as in England, we paſſed ſome 
two leagues and an half by water ;and after 
that the ſaid goods were carried by land in 
carts, till we came to a great town called 
Balkkada, but it was more than three 
hours after ſun-ſetting, or late, before we 
came thither, 8 | 

The twenty-cighth day of April in the 
morning, the governor of this town came 
and ſaluted our merchant, and promiſed 
him, that whatſoever was in his power to 


do him any friendly courteſy, he ſhould 


command it: and indeed he was every 
way as good as his word ; for he lent us 
horſes to ride on, and cowlers V are 
porters) to carry our goods; for at this 
town the carts did leave us, and our goods 
were carried on mens ſhoulders: then we 
ſet ſorwards, being 5 with the 
governor, with his muſick, which were 
ſhalms, and pipes of ſundry forms, much 
after the forms of waits or hautboys, on 
which they play moſt delicately out of 
tune, time, and meaſure. In this manner 
the governor, with a great number of 


mile out of the town, where he courte-. 
ouſly took his leave of us; but yet he ſer 
his ſervants with us as guides, and that.they, 
might bring his horſes back unto him, that. 
he lent us. | | | 
This town of Balkkgda is a ſtrong and 
ſpacious thing, very populous : there are 
many weavers in it, and it yieldeth much 
of that country-faſhion cloth. This day, 
at the hours of between eleven and 
twelve of the clock, it was fo exceſſively 
hot, that we could not travel ; and ithe 
wind blew with ſuch a ſultry ſcalding heat, 
as if it had come forth of an oven or fur- 
nace ; ſuch a ſuffocating fume did I never 
feel before or ſince : and here we were 
forced to ſtay near three hours, till the 
ſun was declined, we having happily got 
under the ſhadow of the branches ot a 
reat tree all that time. Then we ſct 
Lead for the town of Harharrapoore : 
which, in the ſpace of two hours, or a 
little more, we drew near unto: ſo we 
ſtaid awhile, till our carriages were come 
up together unto us; which done, there 
met us a man, Who told us, that his ma- 
ſter ſtaid our coming : then we ſpeedily 
ee ourſelves for the meeting of ſo 
igh- eſteemed a perſon: and, when we 
came to the town's end, there met us, at 
a great pogodo or paged, which is a famous 
and ſumptuous temple or church for their 
idolatrous ſervice and worſhip there uſed : 
and, juſt-againſt that ſtately and magni- 
cent Building, we were entertained and wel- 
comed by one of the king's greateſt noble- 
men, and his moſt dear and chiefeſt favou- 
rite, who had a letter from the king his 
maſter, and was ſent from him to mect 
us, and conduct us to his court. The 
nobleman's name was Mer ſymomeine; he re- 
ceived us very kindly, and made us a very 
great feaſt, or coſtly collation, before ſup- 
per ; which being done, we departed tor 
our ſurroy, or inn, where we lay all night 
with our goods: but Mer/ymomeine ſtaid 
with his followers and ſervants in his and 

their tents at the paged. 2 
The twenty-ninth day of April we ſtaid 
at Harharrapoore, and viſited this great 
man; but the greateſt cauſe of our ſtaying 
was, by reaſon that the ccd, or pilot, 
of the frigate, whoſe men affronted and 
hurt ſome of our men at arſſapoore ; for 
which cauſe the frigate was ſtaid there, and 
the pilot of her came to this great man, 
thinking by gifts to win him to clear his 
veſſel (the which he thought to make 
prize of); but he would not be allured by 
ſuch rewards or promiſes ; but told him, 
that he muſt appear before the nabob, 

and ſeek to clear himſelf there. 

The thirtieth day of April we ſet for- 
ward in the morning inour wayto the city 
| | Of 


of William BrvuToN. 


of Coteke (it is a; city of ſeveral miles in 
compaſs, and it ſtandeth a mile from Mai- 
candy, where the court is kept): but Mr. 
Cartwright ſtaid behind, and came after 
us, accompanied with the ſaid noblemen: 
we went all the day on our journey, till the 
ſun went down; and then we ſtaid for our 
merchant, being eight Eugliſb miles from 
Coteke : and about twelve or one of clock 
at night they came where we were: ſo we 
haſted, and ſuddenly got all our things in 
readineſs, and went along with them; 
and about the time of three or four of clock 
in the morning we came to the houſe of 
this Mer/ymomeine at Coteke, being May- 
1 * we were very well entertained, 
and had great variety of ſundry ſorts of 
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meats, drinks, and fruits, ſuch as tlie coun- 


yields, even what we could or would 
deſire fitting for our uſe. About eight of 
the clock Mer ſymomeine went to the court, 
and made known to the king, that the 
Engliſh merchant was come to his houſe: 
then the king cauſed a great banquet to be 
ſpeedily prepared, and to be ſent to the 
houſe : of Merſymomeine, which banquet 
was very good and coſtly. - Then, about 
three or four of the clock in the afternoon 
we were ſent for to the court of Malcaniy, 
which is not half a mile from Coteke. The 
magnificence of which court, with the 
ſtately ſtructure and ſituation of the place, 
as well as my weak apprehenſion can ena- 
ble, I deſcribe as followeth, | 


„ 


The Court of MALCANDY i 
TT 


6 ING from the houſe of Merſymo- 
meine, we paſſed over a long ſtone 
cauſeway, of ſome two feet in breadth; and 
at the end thereof we entered in at a great 
gate; and, being conducted along further, 

we came into a bufar, or very fair market- 
place, where was fold a great number of 
all ſorts of fruits, herbs, fleſh, fiſh, fowl, 
rice, and ſuch-like needful commodities 
and neceſſaries as the country yielded 
(which is very fertile). Having paſſed 
this place, we entered in at a ſecond gate, 
where was a guard of ſome fifty armed 
men ; and ſo we came into a place all paved 
with great ſtones, or, as it may fitter be 
called, a fair and ſpacious ſtreet, where 
merchants, ſeated on both ſides the way, 
were buying and ſelling all kind of their 
own and foreign wares and merchandizes, 
that were very rich and coſtly. ' 

Paſſing this place, we entered in at a 
third gate, where was another guard of 
one hundred men armed ; by this gate was 
a great pogodo or pagod, which joined to 
the ſouthermoſt part of the king's houſe. 
In this ſtreet there were houſes but one ſide 
of the way ; for, on that ſide that the 
king's houſe was on, there was no other 
houſe but that. Then we came toa fourth 
gate, which was ay ſpacious and high, 
and had two lofty ſtories one above the 
other, and upheld by mighty pillars of 
grey marble, moſt curiouſly carved and 
poliſhed : at this gate was a great guard of 
an hundred and fiſty men, or more, all 
armed, 


Going through this gate, we entered 


„* 


BEN. 


into a very great broad place, or ſtreet, 
much of the breadth of the ſtreet between 
Charing-croſs and Whitehall, or broader, 
and no dwelling in itz here we. paſſed the 
wall of the king's houſe, or palace, till we 
came to the court gate, | 

In'this broad ſtreet are every day one 
thouſand horſes in readineſs for the king's 
uſe ; for he hath always three thouſand at 
an hour's warning, in the two towns of 
Coteke and Malcandy, whereof one thou- 
ſand always wait at the king's gate, and 


ſo by turns all the reſt attend as their places 


and ſervices require. | 

Over-againſt the gate of the houſe is a 
very great houſe of timber, whole cham- 
bers are made with galleries, built and 
adorned with great arches to uphold the 
roof: in theſe galleries there were men that 


played on all kinds of loud inſtruments: 


every morning they began to play at four 
of the clock, and gave - over at eight. 
On the north ſide of the gate is a ſmall 
tower built with two hollow arches, Wherein 
are placed two mighty images of ſtone, 
with great pipes of iron placed in their 
breaſts ; and, by devices in the lower 
rooms, they make fire and water to 
flaſh and ſpout out of thoſe pipes on 
feſtival days. On the ſouth ſide of the 
gate there ſtandeth a great elephant, arti- 
icially wrought of grey marble, but for 
what uſe, I know not, . | 
At the entrance into the palace-gate, we 
paſſed through a guard of an hundred and 
fifty men armed: the pillars within were 
all of grey marble, carved three ſtories one 
| above 
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above the other. The outward court was 
paved all with rough-hewn marble. On 
the ſouth fide of the palace were houſes 
wherein were men, cunning workers in rich 
works, employed only tar the king's uſe 
and ſervice. | V ain" rau 

On the north ſide, in the palace, a fair 
fabrick built, wherein were erected twa 
ſtately tombs, which were founded by one 
Backarcaune —— he was nabob, and pre- 
deceſſor to this nabob now governing: and 
at the eaſt end of the palace there was a 


fair place made and paved with-broad grey 


marble, and curiouſly railed about, the 
rails being four foot and an half high from 
the ground, and a very fair tank, which 
is a ſquare pit paved with grey marble, 
with a pipe in the midſt of it, whoſe wa- 
ter deſcended between two walls, with the 
forms of fiſhes of different kinds carved 
in ſtone very artificially, as if they had been 
ſwimming or gliding up the wall againſt 
the ſtream, . RE 

At this caſt end there was alſo a ſecond 


men armed ; here ſtood alſo men that did 
keep the time of the day by obſervations 
of meaſures of water, in this manner fol- 
lowing : fiſt, they take a great pot of wa- 
ter, of the quantity of three gallons, and, 
putting therein a little pot, of ſomewhat 
more than half a pint (this leſſer pot have- 
ing a ſmall hole in the bottom of it), the 
water iſſuing into it having filled it, then. 
they ſtrike ona great plare of brals, or very 
fine metal, which ſtroke maketh a very 


great ſound : this ſtroke, or parcel of time, 


they call a goome ; the ſmall pot being full, 


they call a gree eight greets make a par, 


which par 1s three hours by our account. 
They likewiſe begin the day at the hour 
of ſix in the morning, and it is ended with 
them at fix at night : here we entered into 
the ſecond palace, which had in the midſt 
thereof a fair and fumptuous theatre built, 
and about it were made ſmall banks, where- 


on were planted great varieties of fruits 


am flowers, very ſweet to the ſcent, and 
pleaſing to the ncht ; this place was alſo 
curiouſly railed in round : then we entered 
into a narrow paſſage between two high 
ſtone walls, where there was another guard 
of two hundred and fifty men armed: 


this paſſage brought us to a third gate, 


wherein we entered into a third palace, or 
pleaſant proſpect ; for in the midſt of it 


there was a very fair pavement of marble, 


ſquare, of the largeneſs of 
yards every way, and railed ſome 


three footanda half higher than the ground, 


that was on the puts of it: it was like- 
wiſe delicately railed about, and in the 
midſt of it there was a fair arched place 


roofed, into whoſe entrance was an aſcent 


of four ſteps high; and all the rooms in it 
were ſpread or overlaid on the floor with 
rich carpets, exceeding coſtl e:: 
The ſpace between the outward rails 
and theſe rooms was about thirty feet, and 
the length eighty fert, on the one ſide; bur 
on the other fide was a fair tank of water. 
This place they called the derbar (or 
p of council), where law and juſtice 
were adminiſtered according to the cuſtom 
of the country; and it was like wiſe adorned 
and beautified with very pleaſant trees and 
flowers, aud banks about them, with gut- 
ters between the banks, in which gutters 
water paſſed for the cooling and watering . 
of them, and the water proceeded from 
the tank afore: mentioned. Here we ſtaid 
the fpace of two hours, or thereabouts, 
looking up and down, and being looked 
upon by Pldiers, and ſuch- faſhioned gen- 
tlemen as the court yielded; for there were 
more than an hundred men armed, which 


Vere of the nabob's or king's privy. guard: 


at laſt the word came forth, that the king 


gate, where was a guard of an hundred was coming; then they haſted and over- 


laid the great large pavement with rich 


carpets; and placed in the midſt, againſt 
the rails, one fairer and richer carpct.than 
the reſt, wrought in Bengalla work: they 
likewiſe placed a great round pillow ,of red 
velvet on this carpet; they placed allo ſix 
ſmall pillars of gold on the ends. and ſides 
of the rich carpet, to hold it faſt, or preſs 
it to the ground, leſt it ſhould be raiſed 
with the wind. They alſo: placed upon 
the rails a panel of velvet to lean on: at 
the laſt his majeſty came, accompanied 
with the number of forty or fifty of his 
courtiers, the moſt part of them were very 
grave men to ſee to: allo the nas own, 
brother (a comely perſonage) did bear the 
{word before him. Then the nobleman, 


(Mer ſymomeine) preſented our merchant 


(Mr. Ralph Cartwright): to the king, who. 
did obedience to him, and the king very 


affably bended forward, in manner of a 


court'ſy or reſpect, and withal leaned his 
arms on two mens ſhoulders, and. flipped 
off his fandal from his foot (for he was, 
bare-Jegged), and preſented his foot. to our 
merchant to kiſs, which he twice refuſed, 
to do, but at the laſt he was fain to do it: 
then the king ſat down, and cauſed our 
merchant to be placed by his brother; his 
council fat all along by the toot-place f 
the rooms before-· mentioned; his brother 
and his favourites fat *thwart. the , place 
or pavement, every one fitting in the fa- 
ſhion of a taylor, croſs-legged. 

The aſſembly being let, our preſent - 
was preſented to the king, which was ſome 
twenty pounds of cloves, twenty pounds 
of mace, twenty pounds of nutmegs, two 
bolts of damaſk, halt a bale, or fourteen 
3 yards, 
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yards of ſtammel-cloth, one fair looking- 
glaſs, whoſe frame was gilt, one fowling- 
piece with two Jocks, and one double piſ- 
tol; this was the preſent which the king 
received with much acceptation and con- 
tent, and withal demanded the cauſe of 
our coming, and our requeſt : to whom 
our merchant anſwered, that he was come 
to deſire his majeſty's favour and licence 
for free trade in his country, and not to 
pay any Junken, or cuſtom. At this re- 
queſt he ſeemed to make a ſtand, and, 
pauſing a little, he conferred privately 
with his council, but gave us no anſwer, 

Our merchant likewiſe requeſted, that 
the Engliſb merchants trading for the Eaſt 
Indies might have free licence to come 
with their ſhipping, ſmall and great, into 
the roads and harbours of his ſea- port towns, 
or to any havens or navigable rivers, or 
any ſuch place or places as ſhall be found 
fitting for the ſafeguard, building, or repair- 
ing of the ſaid veſſels belonging to the ho- 
nourable company; and likewiſe to tranſ- 
port their goods, either off or on the ſhore, 
without the lett or hindrance of the natives 
of the country; likewiſe to have his licence 
to coin moneys, gold or ſilver, country- 
money, and ſuch as is current with the 
merchant, 

By this time that our merchant had 
ended the relation of his ſuits, and cauſe 
of his coming, the king's miniſter, with 
a loud voice, called to prayer. Then the 
king ſpeedily aroſe from his ſeat, and all 


his company went with him, and we were 


diſmiſſed till prayer was ended. When the 
miniſter came, there was a large covering 
ſpread over with rich carpets ; the cover- 
ing was of black and white cloths : on this 
they all ſtood, and, when they kneeled, 
they did kncel with their faces towards the 
going down of the ſun (which is to the 
weſt). Prayer being ended, the aſſembly 
ſat again concerning our propoſitions z all 
other buſineſſes were laid aſide z being now 
the ſhutting; in of the evening, there came 
a very brave ſhew of lights in before the 
king. The foremoſt that came were ſix 
ſilver lanterns, uſhered in by a very grave 
man, holding a ſtaff overlaid with filver 
and when he came to the ſteps of the pave- 
ment, he put, off his ſhoes, and came to 
the carpets, making obedience : ſo like- 
wiſe did thoſe that bore the ix lanterns ; but 
all the other lights, being 130, ſtood round 
about the rails, Then the uſher took the 
lantern that had two lights init, and, make- 
ing obedience, lifted his arms aloft, and 
made an ample oration, which being end- 
ed, they all gave a great ſalame, or kind 
of reverence, with a loud voice; and depart- 
ed every one, and placed the lights accord- 
ing ny, ſeveral offices and places did 
ol. II. | 


require, Here we laid till it was between 
eight and nine of the clock at night, but 
nothing accompliſhed ; only we had ſome 
fair promiſes of furtherance by ſome of the 
courtiers : thus we were diſmiſſed for that 


time, and we returned for our lodging at 


Merſymomeine's houſe at Coteke, accom- 
panied with a great multitude of people, 
and many lights, who much admired our 
kind of habit and faſhion, 

The ſecond day we came in the after- 
noon again to the court before the nabob, 
which being ſet, there met us at the der- 
bar (or council-houſe) our old enemy the 
nockada of the frigate, who made a great 
complaint againſt us, that we had ſought 
to make prize of his veſſel, and to take 


his goods by force: he had likewiſe given 


a great gift to a nobleman, to ſtand his 
friend, and ſpeak in his behalf. 

Our - merchant plcaded likewiſe, that 
all ſuch veſſels as did trade on the 
coaſt, and had not a paſs either from the 
Engliſh, Danes, or Dutch, were lawful 
prize. He anſwered, that he had a paſs. 
Our merchant bid him produce the ſame 
before the nabob, and he would clear 
him; to which the nabob and the whole 


council agreed; but he could ſhew no 


paſs from any of the afore-named three 
nations, but he ſhewed two paſſes from 
or of the Portugals, which they call by the 
name of fringes ; and thus was he caſt, and 
we had the better of him before the king 
and council, ; a 

But then ſtood up the nobleman, to 
whom he had given a reward (who had 
alſo a little knowlege or inſight in ſea- 
affairs), and ſaid, What ſtranger, ſeeking 
a free trade, could make prize of any veſ- 
ſel within any of the ſounds, ſeas, roads, 
or harbours, of his majeſty's dominions ? 
This he ſpake not ſo much for the good 
of the king, but thinking and hoping, that 
the veſſel, by his means, ſhould have 
been clear'd with all her goods, and the 
nockada (or pilot) acquitted ; that fo, by 
thoſe means, he might have gained the 
more and greater rewards : but he was 
quite deceived in his vain expectation ; for 
= nabob perceiving, that ſhe belonged 


to Pipely, a port-town of the Portugals, 
whom the zabob affects not, where the 
Portugals were reſident, and that ſhe was 
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not bound for any of his ports, he made 


ſhort work with the matter, and put us all 
out of ſtrife preſently ; for he confiſcated 
both veſſel and goods all to himſelf; where- 
by the nobleman was put by his hopes, 


who was indeed a governor of a great ſea- 


town, whereto much ſhipping belonged, 
and many ſhips and other veſſels were 
built. Our merchant, ſeeing that he could 


not make prize of the veſſel or the goods, 


4 A nor 
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did belong to them, that we the ſaid 


nor have any ſatisfaction for the wrongs 


which he and our men had received, he 


roſe up in great anger, and departed, ſay- 
ing, that if he could not have right here, 
he would have it in another place; and fo 
went his way, not taking his leave of the 
nabob, nor of any other: at which abrupt 
departure they all admired. 

The third day in the — the king 
ſent for our merchant by the lord com- 
ptroller of his court, who went with him 


accompanied with Mer/ymomeine and others 
to the derbar, where there was a very 
grave aſſembly ſet : then came the king, 


who being ſet, he ſmiled upon our mer- 
chant, and (by an interpreter) demanded 
the cauſe why he went away the laſt even- 
ing (or over-night) in ſuch an anger ? 
To whom he anſwered boldly, and with a 
ſtern undaunted countenance, that he had 
done his maſters of the honourable com- 
pany wrong, and, by his might and power, 


ad taken their rights from them, which 


would not be ſo endurcd or put up. The 
king, hearing this, demanded of the aſ- 
ſembly, which were as well merchants as 
nobles, in the Perſian tongue, of what 


ſtrength and force our ſhipping were, their 
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number, burthen, and force; where our 
chief place of reſidence was for trading: 
he likewiſe ſent for Perſian merchants, and 


diligently inquired of them the ſame de- 


mands and queſtions : who anſwered, that 
we had great trading on the coaſt of Cor- 
mandel, India, and Perſia; and likewiſe 
in the ſouth ſeas, as Bantam, Japaro, Fan- 
bee, and Macoſſor. They further told the 
nabob, that our ſhipping was great, and 
of great force withal; and likewiſe, if his 
pleaſure was ſuch as to be at odds with us, 
there neither could, would, or ſhould any 
veſſel, great or ſmall, that did belong to 
theſe parts, ſtir out of any havens, ports, 
or harbours, of his majeſty's dominions, 
but they would take them, and make prize 
of them ; for they were not able to with- 
ſtand their force. At theſe words the 
king ſaid but little, but what he thought 
is beyond my knowlege to tell you. 


Then the king turned to our merchant, _ 


and told him, in Moors language (the 
which he could very well underſtand), that 
he ſhould grant the Engliſb free trade upon 
theſe conditions following : 

That if the Eng// ſhip or ſhips ſhould 
at any time fee any ſhip or ſhips, jun or 


Junks, or any other veſſel of the nabot's, 


or arty of his ſubjects, in diſtreſs, either by 
foul weather, or in danger of enemies, or 


in any other extremity, that we (the Eng- 


liſh) ſhould help, aid, and aſſiſt them, to 
our powers; or, if it happened they were 
in want of cables, anchors, water, victuals, 


or any other neceſſaries whatſoever, that 


Engliſh ſhould help them as we were 
able; likewiſe that we. the faid Engl 
ſhould not make prize of any veſſel 
belonging to any of the dominions of 
the ſaid nabob; and that we the faid Exgliſb 
ſhould not make prize of any ſhip, veſſel, 


or veſſels, within the ports, rivers, roads, 


or havens of the nabob, though they were 
our enemies ; but at the ſea we might 
make prize of them, if we could. To this 
all our merchants agreed. Then the king 
cauſed articles on his part to be drawn, 
and publiſhed in this manner following : 

Here I the ſaid nabob, vice-king and 
« governor of the country of WMoodia, 
under the great and mighty prince Pe- 
% deſha Shaſſallem, do give and grant free 
licence tothe aforeſaid Ralph Cartwright, 
*« merchant, to trade, buy, ſell, export, 
and tranſport by ſhipping, either off or 
upon the ſhore, not paying any j#unken ot 
* cuſtom, nor any under me to cauſe them 
to pay any: likewiſe, that if they do con- 
„ vey goods by ſhore between factory and 
„ factory, or any other place, for their 
© better advantage of gain, within theſe 
his domimions, I ſtritly charge and com- 
% mand, that no governor, cuſtom-ga- 
* therer, or other officer whatſoever, ſhall 
make or cauſe them to pay any unken 
&« or cuſtoms ; but ſhall ſuffer them to 
“ paſs free, without lett, hindrance, mo- 
& leſtation, or interruption of ſtayage, but 
<« ſhall (I ſay) help and further them in 
any thing that ſhall be the further- 
“ ance of their buſineſs. Moreover, I do 
« grant to the Englih merchants to take 
„ ground, and to build houſes fitting for 
e their employments, and where they ſhall 
* ſee convenient for their belt utility and 
&« profits, without lett or hindrance of any 
6 of my loving ſubjects. 

„And further, I do give and grant to 
& the Engliſh merchants free licence to 
&« build ſhipping, ſmall or great, or any 
& other veſſel which they ſhall think beſt 
&« and fitteſt for their occaſions and uſes ; 
“ they paying no more than the cuſtom 
& of the country to the workmen ; and 
6 likewiſe to repair ſhipping, if any ſuch 
% occaſion be to require it. 

„ Likewiſe I the nabob do command, 
* that no governor or officer whatſocver 
« under me ſhall do the Engliſh any 
« wrong, or cauſe any to be done unto. 
„ them, as they ſhall anſwer it at their 
<« perils, whereſoever they are reſident : 
<< neither ſhall any wrong be done to any 
<« ſervant of theirs, that doth belong unto 
them. | | 

« And again, if any controverſy ſhould 
« be betwixt the Znghfþ and the people 
« of the country, if the matter be of any 
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« moment, then the ſaid cauſe ſhall be 


« brought before me the nabob, at the 


« court at Malcandy, and at the derbar I 
« will decide the matter, becauſe the Eng- 
« Jiſb may have no wrong (behaving them- 
« ſelves as merchants ought to do). 

This licence formed and given at the 
royal court of Malcandy, the third day of 
May 1633. but not ſealed till the fiſth day 
of May following, at night. | 

The fourth day of May the king ſent a 
great banquet to the houſe of Merſymo- 
meine, to our merchant ; and there came 
to this feaſt the great man that ſpake on 


the nockada's ſide againſt us, at the derbar, 


about the frigate aforeſaid : he brought 


with him, to our merchant, for a preſent, 


a bale of ſugar, a bottle of wine, and ſome 
ſweetmeats, ſaying, he was ſorry for the 
things before done and paſt, but if any 
thing lay in him to do the company and 


him any good, he and they ſhould be ſure 
This man was governor of a town 


of it. 
called Bollaſarye, a ſca-town where ſhip- 
ping was built, as is aforeſaid ; his name 
was Mercoſſem : and underſtanding, that 
the merchant was minded to travel that 
way, he promiſed him to do him all the 
courteſies that couid be. 

The fifth day of May, in the afternoon, 
we were before the king again at the der- 
Bar; at our coming he called for our per- 
wan (which was our warrant or licence), 
and then he added to it the free leave of 
coining of moneys, and ſealed it with his 
own ſignet himſelf, and ſo all things were 
ſtrongly confirmed and ratified for our free 
trade in his territories and dominions. 

The ſixth day of May the king made a 
great feaſt at the court, where were aſſem- 
bled the moſt and chiefeſt of all his nobles 
and governors that were under his com- 
mand; and, being ſet, he ſent the lord 
comptroller of his houſe for the Engliſb 
merchant, Mr. Kalph Cartwright, to come 
unto him, who came with all ſpeed ; and 
when he was in the preſence of the king, 
he cauſed him to fit down by him, and 
take part of the feaſt (for the king was 
exceeding merry and pleaſant) ; then the 
king cauſed a veſt or robe to be brought, 
and with his own hands put it upon our 
merchant; and thus was he inveſted and 
entertained in the preſence of this royal, 
noble, and great aſſembly, 

This day the king was in magnificent 
ſtate and majeſty, on rich Perſian carpets 
(as is before-mentioned) : but over thus 
great company was a large canopy of 
branched velvet of four colours, and in 
the ſeams between the joinings of it was 
yellow taffeta, which hung down like unto 


the vallence of a bed: it was about eighty 


feet in length, and forty feet in breadth ; 
and it was upheld with four ſmall pillars, 
overlaid with ſilver, whoſe height was 12 
feet, and in thickneſs one foot. Here we 
ſaid till about the hour of five in the after- 
noon, and then we took our leaves of the 
king, and the reſt ; and departed to Coteke, 
to the houſe of Merſymomeine. 

Thus have I plainly and truly related 


the occurrences that happened at the court 


of Malcandy : but although the palace of 


the nabob be ſo large in extent, and ſo 


magnificent in ſtructure, yet he himſelf 


will not lodge in it, but every night he 
lodgeth in tents, with his moſt truſty ſer- 


vants and guards about him ; for it is an 
abomination to the moguls (which are white 
men) to reſt or ſleep under the roof of an 


houſe that another man hath built for his 


own honour. And theretore he was build- 
ing a palace, which he purpoſed ſhould be 


a fabrick of a reſt, and future remembrance 


of his renown : he likewiſe keepeth three 
hundred women, who are all of them the 


daughters of the beſt and ableſt ſubjects 


that he hath. 
The ſeventh day of May we went up and 


down the town of Cotete; it is very popu- 


lous of people, and hath daily a great mar- 
ket in it of all ſorts of neceſſaries which the 
country affordeth; it is ſeven miles in com- 
paſs, and hath but two great gates belong- 
ing to it; it is three miles between the one 
gate and the other. | 

Upon the eighth day of May we went 
to the court at Malcandy, again to deſire 
of the King a warrant, or 2 paſs, for 
ſafe convoy of letters, or any other ſuch 
occaſion, through his countries. 

Here we found his majeſty ſitting, in 
the outward palace of the court, on the 
pavement, by the /ank before- named, with 
a very fair canopy over him, made of da- 
maſk, and upheld by four ſmall pillars over- 
laid with filver, with his nobles by him, 
for this effect and purpoſe following : 


He was by the great mogul commanded 


to wage war with all expedition againſt 
the king of Culcandouch (a great prince 
neighbouring upon his confines), who 
had wrongfully, with hoſtility, entered 
on the ſouth-weſt part of his country, and 


had made ſome ſpoil and havock on the 


ſame. The king, I ſay, had here called 
all his commanders, leaders, and captains 
together, giving them a great charge con- 
cerning the 'good uſage of his men, and 
their beſt endeavours in the management 
and performance of their ſervices in thoſe 
wars. He likewiſe gave gifts to the lead- 
ers, and money to the ſoldiers, to encou- 
rage them, The army conſiſted of thirty 
thouſand men, which was ten thouſand 

I 1 horſe, 
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horſe, and twenty thouſand foot, armed, 
{or the moſt part, with bows and arrows 
and fome again with darts, like our jave- 
lins, but tar more ſharp; and ſome again 
with a kind of fauchion, ſcymitar, or like 
a bended ſword by their fide: ſome of 
which weapons have cut inſunder two ma- 
letactors, which have been condemned to 
die, being bound back to back, at one 
ow given backwards by the executioner. 
But, our commiſſion being granted, and 
our Luſineſs ended finally, our merchant 
reverently took his leave of the king, and 
the king, with his nobles, did the ſame 
to him, wiſhing him all good ſucceſs in 
his affairs in his country; and ſo we de- 
parted, 

The ninth of May we gathered together 
all our things, and at night we departed 
trom: Coteke. 

The tenth, at the hour of two in the 
afternoon, we came to the town of Har- 
harrapoore, and hoſted in the houſe of 
our interpreter, GM > | 

The eleventh day we went to the gover- 
nor ct the town, and ſhewed him our 
fermand, or commiſſion from the king : 
the governor made a great ſalame, or 
court'ſy, in reverence unto it, and pro- 
miſed his beſt affiſtance and help in any 
thing that he could do; and there the ſaid 
governor had a ſmall preſent given to 


him. | 
The twelfth day of May Mr. Thomas 


Colley came to us at Harbarrapoore, and 


the reſt of the Engliſhmen with him, with 
all the goods; then we hired a houſe for 
the preſent, till ſuch time as ours might 
be built, for our further occaſions to the 
company's uſe, _ | 

This town of Tlarharrapoore is very 
full of people, and it is in bounds fix or 
ſeven miles in compals ; there are many 
merchants in it, and great plenty of all 
things: here is allo cloth of all ſorts, great 
ſtore, for there do belong to this town 
at the leaſt three thouſand weavers, that 
are houſekeepers, beſides all other that do 
work, being bound or hired, 

Ihe fourteenth * the two merchants 
went abroad, and found out a plat of 
ground, fitting to build upon; then they 


laid the king's deroy on it, and ſeized upon 


it for the company's uſe ; and there was 
no man that did or durſt gainſay them for 
doing the ſame. 


The fifteenth day they hired workmen 


and labourers to meaſure the ground, and 


to ſquare out the foundation of the houſo. 
and likewife for the wall, which was one 
hundred conets ſquare, which is fifty yards, 
every conet being half a yard, or a foot 
and halt: and it behoved us to make haſte, 
for the time of the great rains was at 
hand. | 

The ſixteenth day they laid the foun- 
dation of the walls, being nine feet thick: 
much haſte was made, and many work- 
men about it ; but this our firſt work was 
but labour loſt and caſt away, for it came 


to nothing. 


For on the eighteenth day the rains be- 
gan with ſuch force and violence, that it 
beat down all our work to the ground, and 
waſhed it away, as if there had not been 
any thing done: this ſtorm continued 
without ceaſing (day and night), more 
or leſs, three wecks complete. 

The fixteenth day of June Mr. Ralph 
Cortwright took his journey for Ballazary, 
and two Engliſhmen with him, who were 
Edward Peteford and William Withal, and 
from thence he was minded to travel fur- 
ther into the country of Bengalla; and the 
eighth of Jh following we received a 
letter from Mr. Cartwright concerning 
his proceedings and troubleſome paſlage ; 
for he found not the country according as 
was reported, by reaſon of the time of the 
great rains that fell: yet he was ſafely arrived 
in Pipely. 

The three-and-twentieth day of July, 
in the morning, we had news, that there 
was an Engh/h ſhip arrived at Harſſapoore, 
and had ſhot off three pieces of ordnance ; 
and ſtaid all night; and the next day in 
the morning, ſhe having not a boat to come 
trom her, ſhe weighed anchor, and ſet fail 
for Ballazary. 

The twenty-fifth of Auguſt, in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Thomas Colley died of a fever at 
Harharrapoore. | 

The ſeventh day of September I received 


letters from Mr, Cartwright from Balla- 


zary ; and withal he ſent me the name of 
the ſhip, to wit, the good ſhip San, and 
Mr. Edward Auſtin (or Oſtin) commander. 
The nineteenth day of September there 
came two merchants from Ballazary to 
Harharrapoore : the one of them his name 
was Mr. Robert Littler, the other Mr. 
John Powlle, purſer of the ſhip Swan. 
The fourth day of O#ober our merchant 


Mr. Robert Littler took a journey for 


Jaggernat, and he returned the ſixteenth 
day to the factory at Harharrapoore, 


A brief 
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4 brief Rx LATION of the Great City of 
 JAGGARNAT. 


T H E fifth day of November I was ſent 
about the company's buſineſs, to the 
great city of Jaggarnat; and I travelled 
this day to a town called Magew, and I 
lodged all night in a paged, or pagodo. 

The ſixth day I Willium Bruton travelled 
eight courſe, which is thirty-two miles 
Engliſh, and-camt to a town named Amid- 
poore, where I found, mer together, of 
men; women, and children, more than 
three thouſand; and all of them were tra- 
vellers and rangers of the country, having 
no reſidence, but are called Amen (be- 
cauſe they caſt aſhes upon themſelves) ; 
alſo they are called Fackeires, which are 
religious names given to them for their 
ſuppoſed holineſs, but indeed they are very 
rogues, ſuch as our gypſics are here in 
England, when they ſee their time and op- 
portunity to put roguery and villainy in 
practice: at this town I made no great 
ſtay, for I had a good charge about me of 
the company's. % | 

The ſeventh day of November in the 
morning, about two of the clock, I haſted 
from Amudpoore, over a paſſage, and ſo 
for Jaggarnas, which was ten courſe be- 
tween, that is, forty miles Engliſh : fo about 
the hour of four in the afternoon I drew 
near to this great city of Jaggarnat, to 
which I paſſed overa great ſtone cauſeway, 
on either {ide whereof was a very goodly 
tank to waſh in; this cauſeway was about 
half a mile in length: then, as I came to 
the weſt end of this city, I entered in- 
to a very fair place for ſituation, furniſhed 
with exceeding ſtore of pleaſant trees and 
groves, and on either ſide of the way tanks 
of water, and papods in the midſt of 
them. 
high ſtreet, where I was entertained by a 
bramin (which is one of their religious mien, 
or idolatrous prieſts) z but let his religion 
be what it would, into his houſe I went, 
and there I lodged all the time of my ſtay 
there. : 


The eighth day of November, in the 


morning, after I had gone about the af- 
fairs that I was ſent to do, I went to view 
the city in ſome part, but eſpecially that 
mighty pagodo or pagod, the mirror of all 
wickedneſs and idolatry : unto tliis pagod, 
or houſe of Satan (as it may rightly be 
called), belong nine thouſand bramins or 
prieſts, which daily offer ſacrifices unto 
their great god Jaggarnar, from which idol 
42 . is ſo called; and when he is but 
K | | 


From thence I paſſed up into the 


hamed, then all the people in the town and 
country bow and bend their knees to the 
ground, as the Moabites did to their idol 
Baal. peor: here they alſo offer their chil- 
dren to this idol, and make thein to paſs 
through the fire ; and alſo they have an 
abominable cuſtom, to cauſe or make them 
paſs through the water, as ſacrifices unto 
the ſaid ungodly god, | 
This idol is in ſhape like a ſerpent, with 
ſeven heads, and on the cheeks of each head 
it hath the form of a wing upon each 
cheek, which wings open and ſhut, and 
flap, as it is carried in a ſtately chariot, 
and the idol in the midſt of it; and one of 
the moguls ſitting behind it in the chariot, 
upon a convenient place, with a canopy, 
to keep the ſun from injuring of it, 
When I, (with horror) beheld theſe 
ſtrange things, I called to mind the xiiith 
chapter of the Revelat. and iſt verſe, and 
likewiſe the 16th and 15th verſes of the 
ſaid chapter, in which places there is a 
beaſt, and ſuch idolatrous worſhip, men- 
tioned ; and thoſe ſayings in that text are 
herein truly accompliſhed in the 16th ver, 


for the bramins are all marked in the fore- 


head, and likewiſe all that come to wor 
ſhip the idol, are marked alſo in their fore- 
heads ; but thoſe that buy and ſell, are all 
marked in the left ſhoulder z and all ſuch 
as dare or preſume to buy and fell, not 
being marked, are moſt ſeverely and grie- 
vouſly puniſhed, 

They have built a great chariot, that 
gocth on ſixtzen wheels of a ſide, and 
every wheel is five feet in height, and the 
chariot itſelf is about thirty feet high, In 
this chariot, on their great feſtival days at 
night, they place their wicked god Fag- 
garnat, and uh the bramins ; being in num- 
ber nine thouſand, then attend this great 
idol, beſides of a/hmen and fackeires tome 
thouſands, or more than a good many. 
The chariot 1s moſt richly adorned with 
moſt rich and-coſtly ornaments ; and the 
aforeſaid wheels are placed very complete 
in a round circle ſo artificially, that every 
wheel doth its proper office without any 
impediment : for the chariot is aloft, and 
in the centre betwixt the wheels; they have 


- alſo more than two thouſand lights with 


them : and this chariot, with the idol, is 
alſo drawn with the greateſt and beſt men 
of the town arid they are ſo eager and 
greedy to draw it, that whoſoever, by ſhould- 
ering, crouding, ſhoving, heaving, thruſt- 
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ing, or any violent way, can but come to laya 
hand upon the ropes, they think them- 
ſelves bleſſed and happy. And when it 
18 going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themſelves as a facrifice to this 
idol, and deſperately lie down on the ground, 
that the chariot-wheels may tun over them, 
whereby they are killed outright ; ſome 
get broken arms, ſome broken legs, ſo that 
many of them are ſo deſtroyed, and by this 
means they think to merit heaven. 

There is alſo another chariot, which hath 
hut twelve wheels, and that is for an idol 
or a devil of an inferior rank, or lower de- 
gree, and he goes not abroad or in progreſs, 
but when the bramins pleaſe. This pagodo 

is ſituated by the ſea- ſide, and is. to be Teen 
into the ſea, at the leaſt, ten or twelve 
leagues ; for the air and ſky is clear and 


pure in thoſe parts, that it may be ſeen fur: 


it is incloſed with a wall of (tone, much 
about twenty-two feet in height, and the 
incloſure is four-ſquare, and every ſquare is 
150 geometrical paces; ſo the four ſquares in 
the total are ſx hundred paces or yards 
about: it ſtandeth due eaſt, weſt, north, 
and ſouth ; and every ſquare hath a great 
gate for the entrance into it, but the ſouth 
and weft gates are barred up till the feſti- 
val times, and none commonly uſed but 
the north and eaſt gates, but eſpecially the 
north gate; for it hath all its proſpect into 
the high of chief ſtreet of this city. 

Now, in ſome other parts of this coun- 
try the people adore and worſhip other 
creatures for their gods: ſome worſhip 
the celeſtial; as the fun, moon, and ſtars ; 


ſome again terreftrial, and they of the 


mountains, valleys, and woods; ſome aqua- 
tical, and thoſe of the ſeas, rivers, and 
fountains ; ſome running after a beaſt like 


an ox, the dog, ami the cat; ſome after 


the hawk, ſome aſter the ſheep; and ſome 
ſo fooliſh, that they dotec upon the very 
herbs and flowers in their gardens. For 
indeed they have very rare Howers for co- 
lour, ſuch as I never ſaw in England, or 
elſewhere. Some of this nation have ere- 
cted to themſelves a god, in the likeneſs of 
Jupiter, and chain him by the leg in their 
pagod, to the intent that he might not 
leave them, nor forſake them; and keep 
continual watch and guard night and day, 
leſt any of their enemies ſhould come and 
entice him away by bribery, and ſo to 
prevail with him to come forth of it, and 
by that means their city come to ruin and 
deſtruction : ſo much tor their idolatry. 
This city of Benpgalla is very great and 
populous z it hath many merchants in it, 
and yiekleth very rich commodities, as 
good cloth in abundance, e ſilks, tal- 
tetas, ſtuffs, wax, gumlack, butter, oil, 
rice, and Wheat, with many other good 
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commodities vendible. It is likewiſe fa- 
mous for its multitude of rhinoceroſes; 


it hath a beaſt muchlike undo am upicorn, 


and becauſe it hath but one horn, ſome be- 
heve and take it for the unicorn's horn, 


for the virtue it hath in it, This city was 
once free from taxations, till Ehebar the 
great mogul cauſed it to be united to his 
empire. The chiefeſt cities which join 
neareſt to it, are Caligan and Satagan on 
the banks of Ganges. eaſtward: it was 
once the ſeat of the great Bergallian king 
Malchiram, as Mr. Purchaſe relates in his 
pilgrimage. This city bes weſtward to- 
ward Pegu, and near to Caſmun and Ara- 
cam, two famous cities for traffick and ſi- 
tuation; lying upon the river, and within 
ſome few leagues. of the gulf called the 
Bengallian gulf, which is a very dangerous 
one; for at ſome certain timgs of the year 
it is very hazardable for veſſels to paſs with- 
out ſhipwreck : there are many other lakes 
and rivers which I could mention, but tor 
brevity-ſake I omit them. But there is n 
ſtrong drink ſuffered to be drank within 


the city, except a ſtranger bring it in pri- 


vately, and fo it is not known: and thus 
much ſhall ſuffice. for the impious religion 
of Jaggarnat, and the ſtately court of 
Malcandy, + 5 

The moſt of theſe people have no learn- 
ing, but do all things by memory : they 
wear commonly long hair, and are very 
ſtrict in their time of falling; but when 
the ceremony is over, they freely commit 
all kind of wickedneſs again. In ſome 
places they have. their edicts or laws writ- 
ten, and in other places unwritten; they 
know not what belongs to bonds or bills, 
and they lend without witnefles, or any 
ſcaling of wiitings, even upon their own 
words; and he that is found to deny his 
promiſe, hath the tops of his fingers cut 
off, "Their habit is various ark] diflerent 
ſome of them go in linen and woolen ; 
ſome are cloathed with bealts {kins, or birds 
feathers ; others go naked, and cover only 
their ſecret parts: their bodies are, for the 
molt part, black, which is not accidental, 
but naturally ariiing from the quality of 
the ſeed they are begotten : moſt of them 
are of a large ſtature ; they have many 
wives, which they purchalc and buy of 
their parents; ſome they keep to be their 
vaſlals, to do their drudgery; others, which 
are handſomer, tor itſue-lake and plca- - 
ſure, 5 | | 

Here are. greater ſtore of beafts than in 
any other part of the Indies: as oxen, ca- 
mels, lions, dogs, . elephants ; they have 
dogs which are as ,herce as lions, with 
winch they uſually hunt and purſue. thoſe 
wild beaſts, as we do our bucks, for their 
delight and pleaſure. They ride on goodly 
4 | horſes, 
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horſes, booted and ſpurred z ſo likewiſe 
do their women. 

T heſe people are notable ingenious men, 
let it be in what art or ſcience ſoever, and 
will imitate any workmanſhip that ſhall be 
brought before them; for the moſt part of 
them hate idleneſs, and thoſe that do not 
ſtudy in ſome art or other, are counted 
drones, and ſtand for cyphers and dead 
men amongſt the beſt and chiefeſt ſort of 
people : they have a cuſtom, that always 
before dinner they call their children and 
young people in their houſes together, 
and examine how they had ſpent their 
time from the ſun- riſing; and if they could 
not give a good account of it, they were 
not to be admitted to the table; and ſo 
every day: and, if they did not the next time 
improve themſelves in ſome knowlege. of 
laudable things, they are moſt ſeverely 
puniſhed and chaſtized, 

Theſe barbarous and idolatrous people, 
although they be ſo ignorant. in the true 
worſhip of God, cannot endure a perjured 
perſon, nor a common ſwearer, nor a 


common drunkard, but will puniſh them 


very ſeverely by ſtripes, or elſe by forfeit- 
ure of their commodities : a perjured per- 
ſon, fay they, 1s an arch-enemy to their 
God and them; and it is ſo hateful, that 
if it be committed by their father, brother, 
or kindred, they preſently condemn him, 
according to the nature of the offence : 
for though they love the perjury, by rea- 
ſon of the benefit that cometh unto them 


by it, yet they hate the perſon, even to 
death; for, ſay they, he who was ſome- 
times perjured in their behalf, may undo 
what he hath done, and ſpeak the truth 
when time ſerves. They inſtance a ſtory 
of Solyman the great Turk, who loathed 
andabhor'd the traitor that betray'd Rhodes 
unto him; and, inſtead of his daughter, 
whom he expected to be given him in 
marriage for a reward, he cauſed him to be 
flayed and falted, and told him in deri- 
ſion, that it was not fit for a Chriſtian to 
marry with a Turk, unleſs he put off his 
old ſkin. Likewiſe they inſtance Charles the 
fourth, who rewarded the ſoldiers (that 
betrayed their lord and maſter Krantius) 
with counterfeit coin; and, being deſired 
to deliver them current money, anſwered, 
that counterfeit coin was the proper wages 
for counterfeit ſervice, Thus, a lyar, or 
perjured perſon amongſt theſe idolatrous 
people, they will not believe, though he 
had ſpoken or ſworn the truth : for he 
that hath been once falſe, is ever to be 
ſuſpected in the ſame kind of falſhood : 
wherefore juſt and upright dealing is aptly 
compared to a glaſs, which, being once 
broken, can never be repaired ; or to op- 
Pry. which, once omitted, can never 

recovered. And ſo I conclude this re- 
lation, wiſhing all men to prefer know- 
lege and honeſty before wealth and riches 
the one ſoon fadeth, the other abideth for 
ever: for, amongſt all the goods of this 
life, only wiſdom is immortal, 
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Entle Reader, Thou mayeſt, perhaps, 
wonder why this relation of the buſi- 

neſs of Amboyna, ſo many years 

ſince taken upon the oaths and depoſitions of 
our people that came thence, and preſented 
to his then majeſty, king James of bleſſed 
memory, and the lords of his privy council, 
cometh now again to the preſs. The truth 
16, the Engliſh Eaſt-India company have 
ever been very tender of the ancient amity, 
and good correſpondence, held between this 
realm and the Netherlands; and have been 
very loth, by divulging of the private in- 
juries done them by the Netherlands Eaſt- 
India company, to give the leaſt occafion of 
any diſtaſte or diſaffeftion, which might hap- 
pily grow betweeen theſe two nations, for 
the ſake, and on the behalf, of the two com- 
panies reſpectively. For which cauſe, al- 
though the wrongs and injuries, or rather 


Dutch, in the Indies, have been as in- 
tolerable as manifold , as, to ſay nothing of 
thoſe great heaps of them buried in the 
amneſty of the treaty of the year 1619, and 
only to point at the general heads of thoſe 
committed ſince that treaty, and grofly con- 
trary to the main intent, and expreſs words 
and diſpaſition, of the ſame: firſt, in the 
point of hoſtility ; the invaſion of the iſlands 
of Lantore and Polaroone, then and before 
in the quiet poſſeſſion o the Engliſh, in the 
name of the crown of England; the taking 
of the ſame iſlands by force; the raſing and 
demolifſhing of the F.ngliſh Fort; the bind- 
ing of the Engliſh (that had not ſo much as re- 
ſiſted them) to ſtakes, wwith ropes about their 
necks, throttling them with the ſame, and 
flouriſhing their naked ſwords about them, as 
if they would preſently have diſpatched them ; 
then taking them ſo amazed and bound, and 
tumbling > Arr the rocks ; and after, carry- 


in irons: ſecondly, in the point of their 

uſurped ſovereignty , therr taking upon them 

the cogniſance of controverſies betrveen the 
; 


contumelies, done unto the Engliſh, by the 


ing their cruſhed and bruiſed carcaſes away 


D E þ 


Engliſh and the Indians, for matters paſſed 
far without the compaſs of the Netherlands 


pretended juriſdiftion, and executing their 


ſentences thereupon by plain force , ſeizing 
of the Engliſh company's goods, fining, im- 
priſoning, ſtorking, yea, whipping our people 
at a poſt in the open market-place, and 
after, waſhing them with vinegar and ſalt : 
thirdly, in point of partnerſhip with the 


Engliſh, heir putting great ſums to the 


common account, which were diſburſed to 
the private and ſdle behoof of the Dutch; 
giving great preſents for the glory of the 
Dutch, without conſent of the Engliſh ; and 
making war for the inlargement of their 
own dominion, yet bringing the charge 10 
the common account; together with infinite 
other the like, the particulars whereof would 
ariſe to a juſt and ample volume: never- 
theleſs, the Engliſh company, from time to 
time, contented themſelves with informing 
his majeſty, and his honourable privy council, 
with their grievances privately in writing, 
to the end that neceſſary relief and repara- 
tion might be oblained, without publiſhing 
any thing io the world in print, thereby to 


tir up or breed ill blood between theſe na- 


tions, which are otherwiſe tied in ſo many 
reciprocal obligations. - And the ſame courſe 
they have hitherto holden alſo in this crying 
bufineſs of Amboyna ; only offering to the 
manes of their murdered countrymen, fac- 
tors, and kinsfolks, their effeftual endeavours 
in a dutiful courſe unto his majeſty for ju- 
ſlice for their innocent blood, and repara- 
tion of the honour of the nation herein in- 
tereſſed, In which their wonted way they 
were ſo conſtant, that they could nat be 
driven out of the ou by the contrary courſe 
of ſome of the other party; that, not glut- 
ted nor mollified with the blood of theſe in- 
nocents, nor with all the other ſufferings of 
the Engliſh in the Indies, publiſhed a pam- 
phlet in print, in the Netherlands language, 
not only in juſtification of this barbarous 
butchery, but -<vithal in diſgrace of the 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh nation, and the laws and juſtice 
of the ſame. But behold now further, the 


ſame pamphlet, being called in by an editt af 


the States General, was yet afterwards 
tranſlated, and printed in Englith, and di- 


ſperſed, even in this realm itſelf, to brave 


and diſgrace us at our own doors, and in 
our oun language. This #0 Engliſh pa- 
- tience can bear: the blood of the innocent 
cries out againſt it: the honour of the na- 
tion ſuffereth in it. Wherefore the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company is hereby enforced, con- 
trary to their dęſire and cuſtom, to have re- 
courſe alſo to the preſs, to maintain the re- 
putation of thoſe their tountrymen and ſer- 
wants, that loſt their lives unjuſtly ; and to 
acquaint the world with the naked truth o 
this cauſe, hitherto maſked, muffled, and o 
ſeured in a fog of factions, concealments, 
and crafty conveyances of the author of this 
pamphlet, and his clients, the governor and 
council (ſo termed) of Amboyna. 

Having thus acquainted thee, gentle reader, 
with the reaſons why this buſineſs was no 
ſooner publiſhed in print, it remaineth yet 
further, that thou be ſatisfied in an objection 
or two more, which common reaſon will ſug- 
geſt unto thee, Without doubt, reading this 
diſcourſe, and being as patriot of thine 
own country, and a well-willer of the Ne- 
therlands (as we preſume and wiſh thee to 
be), thou wilt wonder how it cometh to paſs, 
that our nation, which bath not been wont 
to receive ſuch diſgraces, ſhould now be ſo 
weak and unprovided in the Indies, as to 
ſuffer ſuch indignities, and to be fo grofly 
overtopped, outraged and wilified there ? 
As alſo thou wilt no leſs admire, that any 
of the Netherlands nation, which hath re- 
ceived ſuch and ſo many favours and ſup- 


ports from hence, and held ſo good and an- 


cient correſpondence with our nation, ſhould 
ndw offer and commit ſuch odious contume- 
lies on Engliſh men, their partners, and 
allies by ſpecial treaty. Herein thou will 
ſoon anſwer thyſelf, if thou but conſider the 
different end and deſign of the Engliſh and 
Dutch companies trading in the Indies, ap- 
pearing by their ſeveral courſe and practice 


reſpectively. The Engliſh, being. ſubjects of 
a peaceable prince, that hath enough of his 


own, and is therewith content, without 
affetting of new acqueſts, have aimed at 
nothing in their Eaſt- India trade, but a 
lawful and competent gain by commerce and 
traffick with the people of thoſe parts. And 
eltbough they have, in ſome places, built 
forts, and ſettled ſome ſtrength, yet that 
hath not been done by force or violence, 
_ againſt the good-will of the magiſtrates, or 
People of the country; but with their defire, 
conſent, and good-liking, for the ſecurity 
only of the trade, and upon the ſaid magi- 
ftrate and people's, voluntary yielding them- 


their trading. 


ſelves under the obedience and ſovereignty of 
the crown. of England; their own ancient 
laws, cuſtoms, and privileges, nevertheleſs 
reſerved, Further, the ſame Engliſh had 
undoubted confidence in the Netherlands 
nation there alſo trading, eſpecially being 
lately conjoined with them in the ftritt alli- 
ance, and ſocial confederaty, of the year 
1619; and therefore attended nothing from 
them, but the offices of good affeftion and 
partnerſhip. Upon theſe grounds, the Eng- 
hi company made their equipages anſwer- 
able only to a courſe of commerce, and peace- 
able traffick , not expecting any hoſtility, 
neither from the Indians, nor eſpecially from 
the Dutch. On the other fide, the Nether- 
landers, from the beginning of their trade 
in the Indies, not contented with the ordi- 
nary courſe of a fair and free commerce, in- 
vaded divers iſlands, took ſome forts, built 
others, and laboured nothing more, than the 
conqueſts of countries, and the acquiring of 
new dominion. By whicty reaſon, as they 
were accordingly provided of ſhipping, ſol- 
diers, and all warlike proviſion, as alſo of 
places of rendeſvouz upon the ſhore, and 
thereby enabled to wrong the Engliſh, as 
well as others; ſo the coſt and charges of 
their ſhipping, forts, and ſoldiers, employed 


upon theſe deſigns, roſe to ſuch an height, as 


was not to be maintained by the trade they 


had in thoſe parts. Wherefore, for a ſupply, 


they were forced (as ſome of their own country- 
men and adventurers in their company affirm) 
to fiſh with try nets, that is to ſay, to pick 
quarrels with the Indians, and fo to take their 
ſhips, and make prize of their goods, Which 
yet not anſwering their charge and adven- 
ture, they proceeded alſo to quarrel with the 
Engliſh; 7% debar them of trade to free 
places; and, for attempting ſuch trade, to 
take their ſhips and goods, Touching which, 
when a good order was ſet by the ſaid 
treaty of the year 1619, yet they ſaw they 
could not make their reckoning to any pur- 
poſe, unleſs they utterly drove the Engliſh 
out of the trade of thoſe parts; thereby to 
' have the whole and ſole traffick of the com- 
modities of the Indies, in theſe parts of 
Europe, in their own bands; and ſo to 
make the price at their pleaſure, ſufficient 
to maintain and promote their conqueſts, 
and withal to yield them an ample beneft of 
Which, unleſs they can, by 
this and the like worrying and wearying of 
the Engliſh, bring to paſs, it is eaſy to be 
Judged, by thoſe that underſtand any thi 

of the courſe and ſtate of the trade of theſe 
parts, that albeit their returns hereafter 
ſhould prove as great continually, as of late 
extraordinarily they have happened to be, 
yet the main ſtock and eſtate of the company 
muſt needs abate and decay by. ſome hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly. p 
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Of the late Unjuſt, Cruel, and Barbarous 


Proceedings againſt the ENGLISH 
AT 
AMBOTYNA in the EAST-INDIES, 
By the VETHERLANDERS there, 


Upon a forged Pretence of a ConsPIRACY of the ſaid 
| ENGLISH 


FT ER the fruitleſs iſſue of two 

ſeveral treaties; the firſt, Anno 

1613, in London ; and the other 

Anno 1615, at the Hague in Hol- 
land; touching the differences between the 
Engliſh and Dutch in the Eaſt-Indies; at 
laſt, by a third treaty, Amo 1619, in Lon- 
don, there was a full and ſolemn compoſi- 
tion made of all the ſaid differences, and 
a fair order ſet for the future proceeding of 
the ſuppoſts of both companies in the In- 
dies, as well in the courſe of their trade and 
commerce, as otherwiſe, Amongſt ſun- 
dry other points, it was agreed, that in re- 
gard of the great blood-thed and coſt, pre- 
tended to be beſtowed by the Hollanders, 
in winning of the trade of the iſles of the 
Melluccos, Banda, and Amboyna, from the 


Spaniards and Portugals, and in building 


of forts for the continual ſecuring of the 
lame, the ſaid, Hollanders therefore ſhould 
enjoy two third parts of that trade, and the 
Engliſh the other third; and the charge of 
the forts to be maintained by taxes and im- 
poſitions, to be levied upon the merchan- 
dize, Whercfore, in conſequence of this 
agreement, the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany planted certain factories for their 
ſhare of this trade; ſome at the Molluccos, 
ſome at Banda, and ſome at Amboyna. Of 
the two former of theſe, there will be, at 
this preſent, ſmall occaſion to ſpeak further; 
but the laſt will prove the ſcene of a ſad 
tragedy. : 
1 


This Amboyna is an iſland lying near 
Seran, of the circuit of forty leagues, and 
giveth name alſo to ſome other ſmall iſlands 
adjacent, It beareth cloves ; for gather- 
ing and buying in whereof the Eugliſb com- 
pany for their part had planted five ſeveral 
factories: the head and rendezvous of all, 
at the town of Amboyna; and therein, firſt 
Mr. George Muſchamp, and afterward 
Mr. Gabriel Towerſon, their agents; with 
directions over the ſmaller factories at 
Hitto, and Larica, upon the ſame iſland ; 
and at Lobo, and Cambells, upon a point of 


their neighbouring iſland of Seran. 


Upon theſe iſlands of Amboyna, and the 
point of Seran, the Hollanders have four 
forts : the chief of all is at the ſaid town of 
Amboyna, and is very ſtrong, having four 
points or bulwarks, with their curtains ; 
and upon each of theſe points ſix great 
pieces of ordnance mounted, moſt of them 
of brals. The one - ſide of this caſtle is 
waſhed by the ſea, and the other is divided 
from the land, with a ditch of four or five 
fathom broad, very deep, and ever filled 
with the ſea, The gariſon of this caſtle 
conſiſteth of about two hundred Dutch ſol- 
diers, and a company of free-burgers. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is always a matter of 
three or four hundred Mardikers (for fo 
they uſually call the free natives) in the 
town, ready to ſerve the caſtle at an hour's 
warning. There lie allo in the road (for 
the molt part) divers good ſhips of the 
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Hellayders, as well for the guard of the 
place by lea, as for the occaſions of traf- 
fick; this being the chief rendezvous, as 
well for the iſland of Banda, as for the reſt 
of Amboyna, Here the Engliſh lived, not 
in the caſtle, but under protection thereof, 
in a houſe of their own in the town; hold- 
ing themſelves ſafe, as well in reſpect of 
the ancient bonds of amity between both 
nations, as of the ſtrict conjunction made 
by the late treaty before - mentioned. 

They continued here ſome two years, 


converſing and trading together with the 


Hollanders, by virtue of the ſaid treaty. 
In which time there fell out ſundry differ- 
ences and debates between them; the 
Engliſh complaining, that the Hollanders 
did not only laviſh away much money in 
building, and unneceſſary expences, upon 
the forts, and otherwiſe, and bring large 
and unreaſonable reckonings thereof to the 
common account; but alſo did, for their 
part, pay the gariſons with victuals, and 
cloth of Coromondell, which they put off 
to the ſoldiers at three or four times the 
value it coſt them, yet would not allow of 


the Engliſh company's part of the ſame 


charge, but only in ready money ; thereby 
drawing from the Engliſh (which ought to 
pay but one- third part) more than two- 
thirds of the whole true charge. Here- 
upon, and upon the like occaſions, grew 
ſome diſcontents and diſputes; and the 
complaints were ſent to Faccatra, in the 
illand of Java Major, to the council of 


defence of both nations there reſiding: 


who alſo, not agreeing upon the points 
in difference, ſent the ſame hither over 
into Europe, to be decided by both com- 
panies here; or, in default of their agree- 
ment, by the king's majeſty, and the lords 
the ſtates general, according to an article 
of the treaty of the year 1619, on this be- 
half. In the mean time, the diſcontent 


between the Engliſb and the Dutch, about 


theſe and other differences, continued, and 
daily increaſed, until, at laſt, there was a 
ſword found, to cut in ſunder that knot at 


once, which the tedious diſputes of Am- 


boyna and Faccatra could not untie. And 

this was uſed in manner as followeth : 
About the eleventh of February 1622, 

flilo veteri, a Faponer ſoldier of the Dutch 


in their caſtle of Amboyna, walking, in the 


night, upon the wall, came to the ſentinel 
(being a Hollander); and there, amongſt 
other talk, aſked him ſome queſtions, 
touching the ſtrength of the caſtle, and 
the people that were therein, It is here 
to be noted, that thoſe Japoners (of whom 
there are not thirty in all the iſland) did, for 
the molt part, ſerve the Dutch as ſoldiers; 
yet were not of their truſty bands always 
lodged in the caſtle, but, upon occaſion, 

Voru, II, , 


Fg 


1rons. 


called out of the town; to aſſiſt in the 


watch. This Japoner aforeſaid was, for 
his ſaid conference with the ſentinel, appre- 
hended upon ſuſpicion of treaſon, and put 
to the torture. Thereby (as ſome of the 
Dutch affirmed) he was brought to confeſs 
himſelf, and ſundry others of his country- 
men there, to have contrived the taking of 
the caſtle. Hereupon other Japoners were 
examined and tortured, as alſo a Portugal, 
the guardian of the ſlaves under the Dutch. 
During this examination, which continued 
three or four days, ſome of the ug liſb- 
men went to and from the caſtle; upon their 


buſineſs, ſaw the priſoners, heard of their 


tortures, and of the crime laid to their 
charge; but all this while ſuſpected not, 
that this matter did any whit concern them- 
ſelves, having never had any converſation 
with the Japoners, nor with the Portugal 
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At the ſame time there was one Abe] Abel Price 
Price, chirurgeon of the Engliſb, priſoner e*mined. 


in the caſtle, for offering in his drunken- 
neſs to ſet a Dutchman's houſe on fire. 
This fellow the Dutch took, and ſhewed 
him ſome of the Japoners, whom they had 
firſt moſt grievouſly tortured, and told 
him, they had confeſſed the Eugliſb to have 
been of their confederacy for the taking of 
the caſtle; and that if he would not con- 
feſs the ſame, they would uſe him even 
as they had done thoſe. Faponers ; and 
worſe alſo. Having given him the tor- 
ture, they ſoon made him confeſs what- 
ever they aſked him. This was the fif- 
teenth of February 1622. ſtilo veteri. 
Forthwith, about nine of the clock the 
ſame morning, they ſent for captain Tows-! 
erſon, and the reſt of the Eugliſb that were 
in the town, to come to ſpeak with the 
| gn in the caſtle, They all went, 
ave one that was left to keep the houſe. 
Being come to the governor, he told cap- 
tain Towerſon, that himſelf, and others of 
his nation, were accuſed of a conſpiracy to 
ſurpriſe the caſtle ; and therefore, until 
further trial, were to remain priſoners. In- 
ſtantly alſo they attached him that was left 
at home in the houſe ; took the merchan- 
dize of the Engliſh company there into their 
own cuſtody, by inventory ; and ſeized, all 
the cheſts, boxes, books, writings, and other 
things, in the Eugliſb houſe, Captain Tow- 
erſon was committed to his chamber, with 
a guard of Dutch ſoldiers. Emanuel Tom- 
ſon was kept priſoner in the caſtle ; the 
reſt, viz. John Beomont, Edward Collins, 
William Webber, Ephraim Ramſey, Timothy 
Fobnſon, John Fardo, and Robert Brown, 
were ſent aboard the Hollanders ſhips then 
riding in the harbour, ſome to one ſhip, 
and ſome to another, and all made faſt in 
The ſame day alſo the governor 
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ſent to the two other factories in the ſame 


Hand, to 3 the reſt of the Engliſh 
t 


there: ſo Samuel Colſon, Fohn Clark, 
George Sharyock, that were foundin the fac- 
tory at Hitio, and Edward Collins, William 
Webber, and Jobn Sadler, at Larica, were 

he priſoners ta Amboyna, the ſix- 
teenth o —— Upon which day alſo 
Jobn Rowl, John Wetheral, and Thomas 
| ook, were apprehended at Cambello; 
and John Beomont, William Grigs, and 
Ephraim Ramſey, at Lobo; and brought 
in irons to Amboyna, the twentieth of the 
ſame month. In the mean time, the go- 
vernor and fiſcal went to work with the 
-priſoners that were already there: and 
Arlt, they ſent for John Beomont, and Ti- 
mothy Fohnſon, from aboard the Unicorn ; 
who being come into the caſtle, Beomont 
was left with a guard in the hall, and Jobn- 
ſon was taken into another room : where, 
by-and-by, Beomont heard him cry out 


very pitifully; then, to be quiet for a little 
while, and then loud again. 


After taſte 
of the torture, Abel Price the chirurgeon, 
that was firſt examined and tortured (as is 
above remembered), was brought in to 
confront and accuſe him: but Johnſon not 

et confeſſing any thing, Price was quick- 


ly carried out, and Johnſon brought again 


to the torture ; where Beomont heard him 
ſometimes cry aloud, then quiet again, 
then roar afreſh: at laſt, after he had been 
about an hour in this ſecond examination, 
he was brought forth, wailing and lament- 
ing, all wer, and cruelly burnt in divers 
parts of his body, and fo laid aſide in a by- 
lace of the hall, with a ſoldier to watch 
— that he ſhould ſpeak with nobody. 
Then was Emanuel Tomſon brought to 


Ion ſon ex- examination; not in the room where Jobn- 


amined, 


ſon had been, but in another, ſomething 


farther from the hall. Yet Beomont, being 
in the hall, heard him roar moſt lament- 
ably, and many times. At laſt, after an 
hour and an half ſpent in torturing him, 
he was carried away into another room, 
another way, ſo that he came not by Beo- 
mont, through the hall, Next was Beo- 
mont called in; and, being demanded many 
things, all which he denied with deep oaths 
and proteſtations, was made faſt, to be 
tortured, a cloth tied about his neck, and 
two men ready with their jars of water to 
be poured on his head. But yet, for this 
time, the governor bad Jook: him ; he 
would ſpare him a day or two, becauſe he 
was an old man. This was all Saturday's 


work, the fifteenth of February aforeſaid. 


Upon Sunday the ſixteenth of February, 
William Webber, Edward Collins, Ephraim 
Ramſey, and Robert Brown, were fetched 
from aboard the Rotterdam, to be examin- 
ed, At the ſame time came Samuel Colſon, 


William Grigs ; and Fohn"Clark, George 
Sharrock, and John Sadler, from Hitto and 
Larica; and were immediately, upon their 
arrival, brought into the caſtle-hall. 


Robert Brown, tailor, was firſt called in; x,, 
and, being tormented with water, confeſſed Bru, 
examined. 
Then was Edward Collins called in, and Edwars 
told, that thoſe that were formerly exa- Collin, 
mined, had confeſſed him as acceſſary to *mined. 


all in order, as the fiſcal aſked him. 


the plot of taking the caſtle. Which 
when he denied with great oaths and exe- 
crations, they made his hands and feet faſt 
to the rack, bound a cloth about his 
throat, ready to be put to the torture of 
water, Thus prepared, he prayed to be 
reſpited, and he would confeſs all. Being 
let down, he again vowed and proteſted 
his innocency; yet ſaid, that becauſe he 
knew, that they would, by torture, make 
him confeſs any thing, though never ſo 
falſe, they ſhould do him a great favour, 
to tell him what they would have him ſay, 
and he would ſpeak it, to avoid the tors 
ture, The fiſcal hereupon ſaid ; What, 
do you mock us? and bad, Up with him 
again ; and fo gave him the torment of 
water : which he not able long to en- 
dure, prayed to be let down again to his 
confeſſion, Then he deviſed a little with 
himſelf, and told them, that about two 
months and an half before, himſelf, Tom- 
ſon, Johnſon, Brown, and Fardo, had plot- 
ted, with the help of the Japoners, to ſur- 
priſe the caſtle, Here he was interrupted 
by the fiſcal, and asked, whether captain 
Towerſon were not of that conſpiracy. He 
anſwered, No. You lye, ſaid the fiſcal : 
Did not he call you all to him, and tell you, 
that thoſe daily abuſes of the Dutch had 
cauſed him to think of a plot, and that he 
wanted nothing but your conſent and ſe- 
crecy ? Then ſaid a Dutch merchant, one 
Jobn Jooſt, that ſtood by, Did not you all 


ſwear upon a Bible to be ſecret to him? 


Collins anſwered with great oaths, that he 
knew nothing of any ſuch matter. Then 
they bad make him faſt again : where- 
upon he then ſaid, all was true that they 
had ſpoken. Then the fiſcal asked him, 
whether the Engliſh in the reſt of the tac- 
tories were not conſenting to this plot. 
He anſwered, No. The fiſcal then asked 
him, whether the preſident of the Engliſh 
at Jaccatra, or Mr. Welden, agent in Ban- 
da, were not plotters, or privy to this bu- 
ſineſs. Again he anſwered, No. Then 
the fiſcal asked him, by what means the 
Japoners ſhould have executed their pur- 
poſe, Whereat when Collins ſtood ſtag- 
gering, and deviſing of ſome probable fic- 
tion, the fiſcal helped him, and ſaid, Should 
not two Japoners have gone to each point 
of the caſtle, and two to the governor's 
| | chamber- 
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chamber - door; and when the hurly-bufly 


had been without, and the governor 


coming to ſee what was the matter, the 
Japoners to have Killed him? Here one 


that ſtood by, ſaid to the fiſcal, Do not tell 
him what he ſhould ſay; but let him ſpeak 


of himſelf. Whereupon the fiſcal, with- 
out attending the anſwer to his former 
queſtion, asked what the Japoners ſhould 
have had for their reward; Collins an- 


{wered, one thouſand rials apiece. Laſtly, 


he asked him, when this plot ſhould have 


been effected. Whereunto although he 


anſwered him nothing (not knowing what 
to deviſe upon the ſudden), yet he was diſ- 
miſſed, and very glad to come clear of the 


ſhould die for this his confeſſion. 

Next was Samuel Colſon brought in, be- 
ing newly arrived from Hitto, as is before 
touched ; and was the ſame day brought 
to the torture; who, for fear of the pain 
wherewith he ſaw Collins come out, in 
ſuch a caſe, that his eyes were almoſt 
blown out of his head with the torment 
of water, choſe rather to confeſs all they 
asked him ; and ſo was quickly diſmiſſed, 
coming out weeping, lamenting, and pro- 
teſting his innocency. 

Then was Fohn Clark, that came with 
Colſon from Hitto, fetched in; and a little 
after was heard, by the reſt that were with- 
out in the hall, to cry out amain ; they 
tortured him with water, and with fire, by 
the ſpace of two hours. The manner of 
his torture, as alſo of Fohn/on's and Tom- 


 fon's, was as followeth: Firſt, they hoiſted 


him up by. the hands, with a cord, on a 


large door, where they made him faſt upon 


two ſtaples of iron, fixed on both ſides, at 
the top of the door-poſts, haling his hands 
one from the other, as wide as they could 
ſtretch. Being thus made faſt, his feet 
hung ſome two foot from the ground ; 


which alſo they ſtretched aſunder as far as 


they would reach, and ſo made them faſt 
beneath unto the door-trees on each ſide. 


Then they bound a cloth about his neck 


and face fo cloſe, that little or no water 
could go by. That done, they poured 


the water ſoftly upon his head, until the 


cloth was full, up to the mouth and no- 
ſtrils, and ſomewhat higher; ſo that he 


could not draw breath, but he muſt withal 


fuck in the water: which, being ſtill con- 
tinued to be poured in ſoftly, forced all 
his inward: parts to come out of his noſe, 


ears, and eyes, and often, as it were, 
ſtifling and choking him; at length took 


away his breath, and brought him to a 
ſwoon or fainting. Then they took him 
2 down, and made him vomit up 
the water. Being a little recovered, they 
triced him up again, and poured in the 


water as before; eftſoons taking him down 
as he ſeemed to be ſtifled. In this manner 


they handled him three or four ſeveral 


times with water, till his body was ſwoln 


twice or thrice as big as before, his cheeks 
like great bladders, and his eyes ſtaring, 
and ſtrutting out beyond his forehead: 


yet all this he bare, without confeſſing any 
thing; inſomuch as the fiſcal and torment- 
ors reviled him, ſaying, that he was a de- 
vil; and no man, or ſurely was a witch, at 


leaſt had ſome charm about him, or was 
inchanted, that he could bear ſo much. 
Wherefore they cut off his hair vefy ſhort, 


as ſuppoling he had ſome witchcraft hidden 
therein. Afterwards they hoiſted him up 
torture, though with certain belief, that he 

ügghted candles, in the bottom of his feet, 


ain as before, and then burnt him with 


until the fat dropped out the candles; yet 
then applied they freſh lights unto him. 
They burnt him alſo under the elbows, and 
in the palms of the hands; likewiſe under 
the arm- pits, until his inwards might evi- 
dently be ſeen. At laſt, when they ſaw 
he could of himſelf make no handſome 
confeſſion, then they led him along with 

ueſtions of particular . circumſtances, by 
themſelves framed. Being thus wearied 
and overcome by the torment, he anſwer- 


ed, Yea, to whatſoever they aſked: where- 


by they drew from him a body of a con- 
feſſion, to this effect 3 to wit, that captain 
Tower ſon had, upon Neu- year S. day laſt be. 
fore, ſworn all the Engliſh at Amboyna to be 
ſecret and aſſiſtant to a plot that he had 
projected, with the help of the Faponers, - 
to ſurpriſe the caſtle, and to put the gover- 
nor, and the reſt of the Dutch, to death. 
Having thus martyred this poor man, 
they ſent him out by four blacks ; who 
carried him between them to a dungeon, 
where he lay five or ſix days, without an 
chirurgeon to dreſs him, until (his fle 
being putrefied) great maggots dropped 
and crept from him in a moſt loathſome 
and noiſome manner. Thus they finiſhed 
their Sabbath days work; and, it growing 
now dark, ſent the reſt of the Engliſb (that 
came that day from Hitto, and till then at- 
tended in the hall) firſt to che ſmith's ſhop, 
where they were loaden with irons, and 
then to the ſame loathſome dungeon where 
Clark and the reſt were, accompanied with 
the Tarn Japoners, lying in the putrefaction 
of their tortures. 
The next morning, being Monday, the 
ſeventeenth of February, old ſtile, William 
Grigs, and John Fardo, with certain 7apo-- 
ners, were brought into the place of exa- 
mination, | | 


The Japoners were firſt cruelly tortured, V ilian 


to accuſe Grigs, which at laſt they did; 
and Grips, to avoid the like torture, con- 
feſſed all that the fiſcal demanded. By- 


and- by, 
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and-by, the like alſo was done by John 


Fardo, and other Japoners; but Fardo 


himſelf endured the torture of water, and 
at laſt confeſſed whatſoever the fiſcal aſked 
him; and ſo was ſent back to priſon, 
The ſame day alſo John Beomont was 
brought the ſecond time to the fiſcal's 
chamber ; where one captain Newport, a 
Dutchman's ſon (born in England), was uſed 


as an interpreter, William Grigs was alſo 


brought in to accuſe him; who ſaid, that 
when the conſultation for taking of the 
caſtle was held, then he, the ſaid Beo- 
mont, was preſent. Beomont denied it with 
great earneſtneſs, and deep oaths, At laſt, 
being triced up, and drenched with water 
till his inwards were ready to crack, he 
anſwered affirmatively to all the fiſcal's in- 
terrogatories; yet as ſoon as he was let 
down, he clearly demonſtrated to captain 
Newport, and Fobnſon a Dutch merchant, 
then alſo preſent, that theſe things could 
not be ſo. Nevertheleſs, he was forced 
to put his hand to his confeſſion, or elſe 
he muſt to the torture again; which to 
avoid, he ſubſcribed ; and ſo had a great 


iron bolt, and two ſhackles, riveted to his 
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legs ; and then was carried back to priſon. 
After this, George Sharrock, aſſiſtant at 
Ilitto, was called in queſtion ; who, ſee- 
ing how grievouſly otfoi were martyred, 
made his earneſt prayer to God (as ſince, 
upon his oath, he hath acknowledged), that 
he would ſuffer him to make ſome ſuch 
probable lyes againſt himſelf, as the Dutch 
might believe, and ſo he might eſcape the 
torment, Being brought to the rack, the 


water provided, and the candles lighted, 


he was, by the governor and fiſcal, ex- 
amined, and charged with the conſpiracy. 
He fell upon his knees, and proteſted his 


manded him again to the rack; 


innocency, Then they commanded him 
to the rack, and told him, Unleſs he would 
conteſs, he ſhould be tormented with fire 
and water, to death; and then ſhould be 
drawn, by the heels, to the gallows, and 
there hanged up. He ſtill perſiſting in 
this his innocency, the fiſcal bad him be 
hoiſted up. Then he craved reſpite awhile, 
and told them, that he was at tro, and 
not in Amboyna, upon New-Year's-day, 
when the co;.ſultation was pretended ; 
neither had been there ſince November be- 
fore; as was well known to ſundry of the 
Ilollanders themſelves, that reſided there 
allo with him, Hereupon my com- 

ut he, 
craving reſpite as before, now told them, 
that he had many times heard John Clark 
(who was with him at Hitto) ſay, that the 
Dutch had done them many unſufferable 


- wrongs, and that he would be revenged of 


them: to which end, he had once broken 
with captain Tower/on, of a brave plot. 


At which word the fiſcal, and the ref, 


were attentive, encouraging him to pro- 
ceed. So he went on, ſaying,” that Joby; 
Clark had intreated captain Tower/on, that 


he might go to Maccaſſer, there to con- 


ſult and adviſe with the Spaniards to come 
with gallies, and rob the ſmall factories of 
Amboyna and Seran, when no ſhips were 
there, Here they aſked him, what cap- 
tain T ower/on ſaid to this. He anſwered, 
that captain Tower/on was very much of- 


tended with C/ark for the motion; and 


from thenceforth could never abide him. 
Hereupon the fiſcal called him rogue, and 


ſaid he prated all from the matter, and. 
ſhould go to the torture. He craved fa- 


vour again, and began another tale; 7 
wit, that, upon Twelfth-day then laſt paſt, 
John Clark told him, at Hitto, that there 
was a practice to take the caſtle of Amboy- 


na; and aſked him, whether he would 


conſent thereunto. Whereupon he de- 


manded of Clark, whether captain Tower- 


ſon knew of any ſuch matter: which 
Clark affirming, then he (the ſaid Shar- 
rock) ſaid, that he would do as the reſt 
did. Then the fiſcal aſked him, what 
time the conſultation was held. He an- 
ſwered, in November laſt. The fiſcal ſaid, 
that could not be ; for, the conſultation 
was upon New-7ear's-day. The priſoner 
ſaid as before, in the beginning, that he 
had not been in Amboyna ſince the firſt of 
December, till now that he was brought 


thither. Why then, quoth the fiſcal, have 


you belyed yourſelf? Whereto the priſoner 
reſolutely anſwered, that all that he had 


ſpoken, touching any treaſon, was falſe 


and feigned, only to avoid torment. Then 
went the fiſcal out into another room, to 
the governor ; and anon returned, and 
ſent Sharrock unto the priſon again. The 
next day he was called again, and a write- 
ing preſented him, wherein was framed a 
formal confeſſion of his laſt conference 
with Clark, at Hitto, touching the plot, 
to take the caſtle of Amboyna : which be- 
ing read over to him, the fiſcal aſked him, 
whether it were true, or no. He anſwer- 
ed, No: Why then, ſaid the fiſcal, did you 
confeſs it ? He anſwered, For fear of tor- 
ment. The fiſcal, and the reſt, in a great 
rage, told him, he lyed: his mouth had 


ſpoken it, and it was true; and therefore 


he ſhould ſubſcribe it. Which as ſoon 
as he had done, he fell preſently into a 


great paſſion, charging them bitterly to 


be guilty of the innocent blood of himſelf 
and the reſt, which they ſhould look to 


anſwer for at the day of judgment. Withal 


he grappled with the fiſcal, and would 
have ſtopped him from carrying in the 
confeſſion to the governor, with whom 


he alſo craved to ſpeak; but was inſtantly 


\ad 


William 
Webber 
$xamined. 


Gabriel 
Tywerſon 


examined, 


laid hold on, and carried away to pri- 
William Webber, being next examined, 
was told by the fiſcal, that John Clark had 
confeſſed him to have been at Amboyna on 
Neu- Tear s. day, and ſworn to captain T ow- 
erſon's plot, Sc. All which he denied, 
alleging, he was that day at Larica : yet, 
being brought to the torture, he then 
confeſſed, he had been at the conſultation 
at Amboyna, upon New-Year's-day, with 
all the reſt of the circumſtances, in order, 


as he was asked. He alſo further told 


them, he had received a letter from John 
Clark, after which was a poſtſcript, ex- 
cuſing his brief writing at that time; for 
that there was great buſineſs in hand. But 
one Renier, a Dutch merchant, then ſtand- 
ing by, told the governor, that upon 
New-Year*s-day, the time of this pretended 
conſultation, Webber and he were merry 
at Larica. So the governor left him, and 
went out. But the fiſcal held on upon the 
other point, touching the poſtſcript of 
Clark's letter, urging him to ſhew the 
ſame. Which when he could not do, 
though often terrified with the torture, he 
gave him reſpite ; promiſing to fave his 
life, if he would produce that letter. 
Then was captain Tower ſon brought to 
the examination, and ſhewed what others 
had confeſſed of him. He deeply pro- 
teſting his innocency, Samuel Colſon was 
brought to confront him : who, being 
told, that unleſs he would now make good 
his former confeſſion againſt captain Tow- 
erſon, he ſhould to the torture, coldly re- 
affirmed the ſame ; and fo was ſent away. 
They alſo brought William Grigs,and John 
Jardo, to juſtify their former confeſſions to 
his face. Captain Tower/on ſeriouſly 
charged them, that, as they would an- 
{wer it at the dreadful day of judgment, 


they ſhould ſpeak nothing but the truth. 


Both of them inſtantly fell down upon their 


knees before him ; praying him, for God's 


ſake, to forgive them ; and ſaying further 
openly before them all, that whatſoever 
they had formerly confeſſed, was moſt 
falſe, and ſpoken only to avoid tor- 
ment. With that the fiſcal, and the reſt, 
offered them again to the torture; which 
they would not endure, but then affirmed 
their former confeſſions to be true. 
When Coup (who had accuſed captain 
Towerſon before) was required to ſet his 
hand to his confeſſion, he asked the fiſcal, 
upon whoſe. head he thought the ſin would 
lie z whether upon his that was conſtrained 
to confeſs what was falſe, or upon the con- 
ſtrainers. The fiſcal, after a little pauſe 


upon this queſtion, went in to the gover- 

nor, then in another room; but, anon re- 

turning, told Colſon, he mult ſubſcribe it: 
Vor, II. | 


to the ENGLISH, 


which he did ; yet withal made this pro- 


teſtation : Well, quoth he, you make me 
to accuſe myſelf, and others, of that which 


is as falſe, as God is true: for, God is my 


witneſs, J am as innocent as the child new- 
born. | | 

Thus have they examined all that belong 
to the Engliſh company, in the ſeveral fac- 
tories of the iſland of Amboyna. 
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The one - and- twentieth of February, Jobn We- 


they examined John Wetheral, factor at 
Cambello in the iſland of Seran. He con- 
feſſed, he was at Amboyna, upon News 
Zear's-day: but for the conſultation, 
whereof he was demanded; he knew of 
no other, but touching certain cloth of the 
Engliſh company, that lay in the factories 
rotting, and worm-eaten, which they ad- 


viſed together how to put off to the beſt 


avail of their employers. The governor 
ſaid, they queſtioned him not about cloth, 
but of treaſon : whereof when he had 
proteſted his innocency,he was for that time 


theral ex- 


amined. 


diſmiſſed. But the next day he was ſent - 


for again, and captain Tower/on brought 
to confront and accuſe him, having ere 
(it ſeems) confeſſed ſomewhat againſt him. 


But Mr. Towerſon ſpake now theſe words 


only: Oh, Mr. Metheral, Mr. Wetheral, 
ſpeak the truth, and no more but the truth, 
as God ſhall put into your heart. So cap- 
tain Tower/on was put out again, and Me- 
theral brought to the torture of water with 
great threats, if water would not tnake 


him confeſs, fire ſhould. He prayed them 


to tell him what he ſhould ſay, or to write 
down what they would, he would ſubſcribe 
it. They faid, he needed no tutor; they 
would make him confeſs of himſelf. Bur 
when they had triced him up four ſeveral 
times, and ſaw he knew not what to ſay, 
then they read him other mens confeſſions, 
and asked him from point to point, as they 
had done others ; and he fit anſwered, 
Yea, to all. | 


Next was called in Jobn Powl, Wether- John paul 


al's aſſiſtant at Cambello: but et examined, 


that he was not at Amboyna ſince November 
(fave now when he was brought thither 
priſoner), and being ſpoken for, by one 
John Jooſt, who had long been well ac- 
quainted with him, was diſmiſſed without 
torture. l 


Then was Thomas Ladbrook, ſervant to Thomas 
Wetheral, and Powl at Cambello, brought Ladbrook 


at Cambello at the time of the pretended 
conſultation, and ſerving in ſuch quality, 
as that he was never acquainted with any 
of the letters from the agent of Amboyna, 
he was eaſily and quickly diſmiſſed. 


to be examined: but, proving that he was examined. 


' Epbraim Ramſey was alſo examined upon Ephraim 


the whole pretended conſpiracy, and par- 
ticularly queltioned concerning captain 
4 D ; Welden, 


Ramſey 


2 exami ned 4 
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John Sad- 


ler exa- 
mined, 


The Cruelty of 


Welden, the Engliſh agent in Banda; but, 
denying all, and proving that he was not in 
Amboyna at New-Year's-tide ; being alſo 
ſpoken for, by John Jooſt ; was diſmiſſed, 
after he had hanged in the rack a good 
while, with irons upon his legs, and the 
cloth about his mouth. 

Laſtly, John Sadler, ſervant to William 
Grips at Larica, was examined; and being 
found to have been abſent from Amboyna 
at New-Year's-tide, when Grigs and others 
were there, was diſmiſſed. | 

Thus have we all their examinations, 
tortures, and confeſſions, being the work 
of cight days, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-third of February. After which, 
was two days reſpite, before the ſentence. 
Jobn Powl, being himſelf acquitted as be- 
fore ſaid, went to the priſon, to viſit John 
Fardo, one of thoſe that had accuſed 54 
tain Towerſon. To him Fardo religiouſly 

roteſted his innocency; but eſpecially his 
a for accuſing Mr. Towerſon : for, 
ſaid he, the fear of death doth nothing diſ- 
may me ; for God (I truſt) will be mer- 
citul to my ſoul, according to the inno- 
cency of my cauſe, . The only matter that 


troubleth me, is, that through fear of tor- 


ment I have accuſed that honeſt and godly 
man, captain Tower/on, who, I think in 
my conſcience, was fo upright and honeſt 
towards all men, that he harboured no ill- 
will to any, much leſs would attempt any 
ſuch buſineſs as he is accuſed of, He fur- 
ther ſaid, he would before his death receive 
the ſacrament, in acknowlegement that he 
had accuſed. captain Tower ſon falſly and 
wrongfully, only through fear of torment. 

The five-and-twentieth of February, old 


ſtile, all the priſoners, as well the Engliſb, 


as the Portugal, and the Japoners, were 
brought into the great hall of the caſtle, 
and there were ſolemnly condemned, ex- 


cept John Powl, Ephraim Ramſey, John 


Sadler, and Thomas Ladbrook, formerly 
acquitted, as afore ſaid. 
Captain Towerſon, having been (during 
all his impriſonment) kept apart from the 
reſt, ſo that none of them could come to 
ſpeak with him, writ much in his cham- 
er (as ſome of the Dutch report); but 
all was ſuppreſſed, ſave only a bill of 
debt, which one Thomas Johnſon, a free- 
burgher, got of him, by favour of his 
keepers, for acknowlegement, that the 
Engliſh company owed him a certain ſum 
of money. In the end of this bill he writ 


theſe words : 


Firmed by the Firm of me Gabriel Tow- ; 
erſon, now appointed to die, guiltleſs of a] 


thing that can be juſtly laid to my charge. 
God forgive them their guilt, and receive me 
to his mercy : Amen. 


This bill being brought to Mr. Velden, 


the Doren 


the Engliſh agent at Banda, he paid the 
money, and received in the acknowlege- 
ment. | 

_ William Grigs (who had before accuſed 
captain Tower/on,)) writ theſe words fol. 
lowing in his table-book : 

Me, whoſe names are here ſpecified, John 
Beomont, merchant of Loho, William 
Grigs, merchant of Larica, Abel Price, 
chirurgeon of Amboyna, Robert Brown, 
taylor, which do here lie priſoners in the 
ſhip Rotterdam, being apprehended for con- 
ſpiracy, for blowing up the caſtle of Am- 
boyna; we being judged to death, this fifth 
of March, Anno 1622, which we, through 
torment, were conſtrained to ſpeak, that 
which we never meant, nor once imagined ; 
the which we take upon our deaths and ſal- 
vation : they tortured us with that extreme 
torment of fire and water, that fleſh and 
blood could not endure : and this we take 
upon our deaths, that they have put us to 
death guiltleſs of our accuſation. So there- 
fore we defire, that they that ſhall under- 
tand ibis; that our employers may under- 
ſtand theſe wrongs, and that yourſelves would 
have a care 10 look to yourſelves : for their 
intent was to have brought you in alſo : they 
aſked concerning ou; which if they had 
tortured us, we muſt have confeſſed you alſo : 


And fo farewel. Written in the dark, 


This table-book was afterwards delivered 
to Mr. Welden atore-named, by one that 
ſerved the Dutch, 

Samuel Colſon allo, another that accuſed 
captain Tower ſon, writ as followeth, in the 
waſte leaves of a book, wherein were bound 
together the common-prayers, the pſalms, 
and the catechiſm: | 


In one page thus; 


March g. ſtilo novo, being Sunday, 
aboard the Rotterdam, lying in irons, 
Underſtand that 1 Samuel Colſon, late 
factor of Hitto, was apprehended for ſuſpi- 
cion of conſpiracy ; and for any thing I know, 
muſt die for it : wherefore, having no better 
means to make my innocency known, have 
writ this in this book, hoping ſome good 
Engliſhmen will ſee it, I do here, upon 
my ſalvation, as I hope, by his death and 
Paſſion, to have redemption for my ſins, that 
I am clear of all ſuch conſpiracy ; neither 
do F know any Engliſhman guilty there- 
F; nor other creature in the world, As 

this is true, God bleſs me. 
Sam, Colſon. 


On the other ſide, upon the firſt page 
of the catechiſm, is thus written. 


In another leaf you ſhall underſtand more, 
which ] have written in this book. 
Sam, Colſon. 


[n 


to the ENGLISH, 


In the beginning of the pſalms, and in 
the leaf ſo referred unto, is thus writ- 
ten, VIZ, | 


The Japons were taken with ſome villainy, 
and brought to examination : being moſt 
tyrannoufly tortured, were asked, if the Eng- 
liſh had any hand in their plot, Which tor- 
ture made them ſay, Yea, Then was Mr. 
Tomſon, Mr. Johnſon, Mr. Collins, John 
Clark, brought to examination, and were 
burned under the arms, arm-pits, the hands, 
and. ſoles of the feet, with another moſt mi- 
ſerable torment, to drink water; ſome of 
them almoſt tortured to death,and were forced 
to confeſs that which they never knew, by 
reaſon of the torment, which fleſh and blood 
is not able to endure, Then were the reſt 
of the Engliſhmen called one by one (amongſt 
which I was one), being wiſhed to confeſs, 
or elſe muſt go to torment ; withal cauſed 
Mr. Johnſon, who was before tormented, 
to witneſs againſt me, or elſe he ſhould be 
tormented again; which rather than he 
would endure, he ſaid, What they would 

have, he would ſpeak. Then muſt I confeſs 
that I never knew, or elſe to go to torment, 
which rather than I would ſuffer, I did 
confeſs that, which (as I. hall be ſaved be- 
fore God Almighty) is not true; being forced 
for fear of torment. Then did they make 
us witneſs againſt captain Towerſon, and 
at laſt made captain Towerlon confeſs all, 
being for fear of moſs cruel torment : for 
which we muſs all die. As I mean and hope 
to have pardon for my fins, I know no more 
than the child unborn, of this buſineſs. 
Written with my own band, the firſt of 
March, ſtilo novo. | 
Sam. Colſon. 


Yet in another page were theſe words : 


Z was born in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
where I defire this book may come, that my 
friends may know of my innocency. 
| Sam. Colſon. 


This book he delivered to one that 
ſerved the Hollanders, who ſewed it up 
in his bed, and afterward, at his opportu- 
nity, delivered it to Mr. Welden before- 
named, Z 

All theſe ſaid writings are yet extant un- 
der the hands of the ſeveral parties, well 
known to their friends here in England. 

The ſix- and. twentieth of February, ſtilo 
veteri, the priſoners were all brought into 
the great hall of the caſtle (except captain 
Towerſon, and Emanuel Tomſon) to be pre- 
pared for death, by the miniſters. The 
Japoners now all in general, as ſome of 
them had done before in particular, cried 
out unto the Engliſh, ſaying; Oh you Eng- 
liſhmen, where did we ever in our lives eat 


at AMBOYNA. 


with you, talk with you, or, io our remem- 
brance, ſee you? The Enzliſh anſwered, 
Why then have you accuſed us? The poor 
men, perceiving they were made believe 
each had accuſed others, before they had 
ſo done indeed, ſhewed them their tor- 
tured bodies, and ſaid, If a ſtone were thus 
burnt, would it not change its nature? How 
much more we that are fleſh and blood ? 
Whilſt they were all in the hall, captain 
Towerſon was brought up into the place of 
examination, and two great jars of water 
carried after him. What he there did or 
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ſuffered, was unknown to the Engliſh with- 


out: but it ſeemeth they made him then 
to underwrite his confeſſion. After ſup- 
per, John Powl, Ephraim Ramſey, Thomas 
Ladbrooł, and John Sadler, who were found 
not guilty, as aforeſaid, were taken from 
the reſt, and put into another room. By- 
and-by alſo were Samuel Colſon and Edward 
Collins brought from the reſt, into the room 
where Emanuel Tomſon lay: The fiſcal 
told them, it was the governor*s mercy, to 
ſave one of them three : and it being in- 
different to him, which of them were the 
man, it was his pleaſure, they ſhould draw 


lots for it ; which they did, and the free- 


lot fell to Edward Collins; who then was 
carried away to the chamber, where John 
Powwl, and the reſt that were quit, lodged ; 
and Samuel Colſon back into the hall, Anon 
alfo John Beomont was brought out of the 


hall into the chamber, where John Fowl, 


and the reſt of the acquitted perſons, were ; 
and was told, that he was beholden to Peter 
Fohnſon, the Dutch merchant of Lobo, and 
to the ſecretary ; for they two had begged 
his life. 1 . 

So then there remained in the hall ten 
of the Engliſb; for captain Toter ſon, and 
Emanuel Tomſon (as is ſaid before) were 
kept in ſeveral rooms apart from the reſt. 


To theſe that remained in the hall, came 
the Dutch miniſters; who, telling them 


how ſhort a time they had to live, ad- 


moniſhed and exhorted them to make 
their true confeſſions; for it was a dan- 


gerous and deſperate thing to diſſemble at 
ſuch a time. The Engliſb ſtill profeſſed 
their innocency, and prayed the miniſters, 
that they might all receive the ſacrament, 
as a ſeal of the forgiveneſs of their ſins; 
and withal, thereby to confirm their laſt 
profeſſion of their innocency. But this 
would by no means be granted. Where- 
upon Samuel Colſon ſaid thus unto the mi- 


niſters; You manifeſt unto us the danger 


of diſſimulation in this caſe : but tell us, 
if we ſuffer guiltleſs, being otherwiſe alſo 


true believers in Chriſt Jeſus, what ſhall 


be our reward? The preacher anſwere.', 
By how much the clearer you are, ſo much 


the more glorious ſhall be your reſurrection. 
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The Cruelty of the Dou Ten 


Wich that word Colſon ſtarted up, em- 
braced the preacher, and gave him his 
purſe, with ſuch money as he had in it, 


ſaying; Domine, God bleſs you : tell the 


governor I freely forgive him ; and I in- 
treat you to exhort him to repent of his 
bloody tragedy, wrought upon us poor 
innocent ſouls. Here all the reſt of the 
Engliſb _ fied theirconſent to this ſpeech, 
Then ſpake Fobn Fardo to the reſt, in pre- 


| ſence of the miniſters, as followeth : My 


countrymen and brethren, all that are here 
with me condemned to die, I charge you 
all, as you will anſwer it at God's judg- 
ment-ſeat, if any of you be guilty of this 
matter, whereof we are condemned, diſ- 
charge your conſciences, and conteſs the 
truth, for ſatisfaction of the world. Here- 
upon Samuel Colſon ſpake with a loud voice, 
ſaying, According to my innocency in this 
treaſon, ſo, Lord, pardon all the reſt of 
my fins; and if I be guilty thereof, more 
or leſs, let me never be partaker of thy 
heavenly joys. At which words every 
one of the reſt cried out, Amen tor me, 
Amen for me, good Lord. This done, 
each of them, knowing whom he had ac- 
cuſed, went one to another begging for- 
giveneſs for their falſe accuſation, being 
wrung from them by the pains or fear of 
torture : and they all freely forgave ane 
another; for none had been ſo falſly ac- 
cuſed, but he himſelf had accuſed another 
as falſly. In particular, George Sharrock 
(who ſurvived to relate this night's paſſage) 
kneeled down to John Clark, whom he 
had accuſed, of the tale at Hitto above- 
mentioned, and craved forgiveneſs at his 


hands. Clark freely forgave him, ſaying; 


How ſhould T look to be forgiven of God, 
if I ſhould not forgive you, having my- 
ſelf ſo falſly accuſed captain Tower ſon, and 
others? 
After this, they ſpent the reſt of the 
doleful night in prayer, ſinging of pſalms, 
and comforting one another ; though the 
Dutch, that guarded them, offered them 


wine, bidding them drink luſtiet, and 


drive away the ſorrow ; according to the 


cuſtom of their own nation in the like caſe, 


but contrary to the nature of the Engliſb. 


Upon the morrow morning, being the 


exccution-day, the 27th of February, ſtilo 
veteri, John Poul being freed (as is above 
recited) came into the room where the 
condemned perſons were, and found them 
at prayer, They all requeſted him to re- 
late unto their friends in England the in- 
nocency of their cauſe z raking it upon 
their deaths, that what they had confeſſed 
againſt themſelves, and others, toucking 
this crime, was all falſe, and forced by fear 
of torture, 

The ſame morning William Webber was 


called again into the fiſca!'s room, and 
there preſſed to produce the letter, which 
he had before confeſſed to have received 
from Jobn Clark , in the poſtſcript whereof 
ſome great buſineſs was intimated. They 
promiſed him his life, if he would deliver 
or produce them that letter : which al- 
though he did not, nor indeed could, yer, 
at laſt, they pardoned him, and ſent him 
to the reſt that were ſaved, and 'Sharrock 
with him. | 
That morning Emanuel Tomſon, under- 
ſtanding that Fohn Beomont was pardoned, 
made means to have him come and ſpeak 
with him; which, with much ado, he ob- 
tained. Beomont found him fitting in a 
chamber, all alone, in a moſt miſerable 
faſhion ; the wounds of his torture bound 
up, but the matter and gore-blood iſſuing 
through the rollers. He took Mr. Beo- 
mont by the hand, and prayed him, when 
he came into England, to do his duty to 
the honourable company his maſters, to 


Mr. Robinſon, and to his brother Bil- 


ting fley, and to certify them of his inno- 


cency; which (faid he) you yourſelf know 


well enough. | 
All things being prepared for the execu- 
tion, the condemned were brought forth 
of the hall, along by the chamber where 
the quit and pardoned were ; who ſtood 
in the door, to give and take the farcwel 
of their countrymen, now going to execu- 
tion. Staying a little for this purpoſe, 
they prayed, and charged thoſe, that were 
ſaved, to bear witneſs to their friends in 
England of their innocency ; and that they 
died not traitors, but ſo many innocents, 
merely murdered by the Hollanders, whom 
they prayed God to forgive their blood- 
thirſtineſs, and to have mercy upon their 
own ſouls. „ 
Being brought into the yard, their ſen- 
tence was there read unto them from a 
gallery; and then they were thence carried 
unto the place of execution, together with 
nine Japons, and a Portugal: not the or- 
dinary and ſhort way, but round about in 
a long proceſſion, through the town; the 
way guarded with five companies of ſol- 
diers, Dutch and Amboyners, and thronged 
with the natives of the iſland, that (upon 
the ſummons given the day before, by the 
ſound of the drum) flocked together, to 
behold this triumph of the Dutch over the 
Engliſh. Samuel Colſon had conceived a 
prayer, in writing, in the end whereof he 
proteſted his innocency : which prayer he 
read to his fellows the night before ; and 
now alſo, at the place of execution, de- 
voutly pronounced the ſame ; then threw 


away the paper, which the governor cauſed 


to be brought to him, and kept it. 


Emanucl 


| Emanuel Tomfon told the reſt, he did 
not doubt but God would ſhew ſome ſign 
of their innocency; and every one of the 
reſt took it ſeverally upon their death, that 


they were utterly guiltleſs; and fo one by 


one, with great chearfulneis, ſuffered the 
fatal ſtroke. 1 | 
The Portugal prayed over his beads 
very devoutly, and often kiſſed the croſs ; 
ſwearing thereupon that he was utterly in- 
nocent of this treaſon : yet confeſſed, that 
God had juſtly brought this puniſhment 
upon him; for that, having a wife in his 
own country, he had, by the perſuaſion 
of the Dutch governor, taken another in 
that country, his firſt being yet living. 
The Japons likewiſe (according to their 
religion) ſhut vp their laſt a&t with the like 
profeſſion of their innocency. So there 
ſuffered ten Engliſhmen, vix. Captain 
Gabriel Towerſon the agent of the Engliſh 
at Amboyna, Samuel Colſon factor at Hitto, 
Emanuel Tomſon aſſiſtant at Amboyna, Timo- 
thy Fohnſon aſſiſtant there alſo, John Me- 
theral factor at Cambello, John Clark aſſiſt- 
ant at Hitto, William Griggs factor at La- 
rica, John Fardo ſteward of the houle, 


Abel Price chirurgeon, and Robert Brown 


taylor. Tre 
The Portugal alſo ſuffered with them. 
His name was Auguſtin Perez. He was 

born at Bengala. | 
Ihe names of the Japoneſes that ſuffered 
(if any be curious to know them) were as 
followeth : 

titſo, | | 

fioſa, + fa born at Firando. 

EY 

Sidney Migiel, 

Pedro Congie, = at Naganſacque. 

Thome Corea, | 

Quiandayo, native of Coraets. 
Tſabinaa, of Tſoncketgo, 
Lanchoe, of Viſien. 


Beſides theſe, there were two. other 


Faponeſes ; the one named Soyſimo, born at 
Firando ; and the other Sacoube, of the 
ſame place; the former of which, being 
tortured, confeſſed both to have been privy 
to this pretended treaſon, and to have 
offered his ſervice unto the Engliſb, to aid 


them in taking of the caſtle ; and the lat- 


ter confeſſed to have had knowlege of the 
conſultation of the other Japons to this 
purpoſe. But neither of them was exe- 
cuted, nor ſo much as condemned: the 
reaſon whereof was not known to the Eng- 
liſh that were ſaved. 11 75 
They had prepared a cloth of black 

velvet, for captain Towerſon's body to fall 
upon; which, being ſtained and defaced 
with his blood, they aſterwards put to the 
account of the Engliſb company. 

At 1 ** of the execution there 

oL, II. 
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aroſe a great darkneſs, with a ſudden and 
violent guſt of wind and tempeſt; where- 
by two of the Dutch ſhips, riding in the 
harbour, were driven from their anchors, 
and with great labour and difficulty faved 
from the rocks. Within a few days after, 


one Milliam Dunckin, who had told the 


governor, that Robert Brown, the Engliſb 
taylor, had, a few months before, told 
him, he hoped that, within ſix months, 
the Exgliſb ſhould have as much to do in 
the caſtle of Amboyna as the Dutch ; this 
fellow, coming upon an evening to the 


grave, where the Engliſh were buried, 


being all (ve Captain Towerſon) in one 
pit, tell down upon the grave ; and, having 
lain there awhile, roſe up again ſtark-mad, 
and ſo continued two or three days toge- 


ther, and then died, Forthwith alſo fell 
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a new ſickneſs at Amboyna, which ſwept 


away about a thouſand people, Dutch and 
Amboyners, in the ſpace wherein there 
uſually died not above thirty at other ſea- 
lons. Theſe ſigns were, by the ſurviving 
Engliſh, referred to the confident pre- 
diction of Emanuel Tomſon above-named, 


and were, by the Amboyners, interpreted 


as à token of the wrath of God for this 
barbarous tyranny of the Hollanders, 
The next day after the execution, being 
the 28th of February, ſtilo veteri, was 
ſpent in triumph for the new general of 
* Dutch then proclaimed, . in pub- 
lick rejoicing for the deliverance from this 
pretended treaſon. The day following, 
being the firſt of March, Zohn Beomont, 
George Sharrock, Edward Collins, and 
William Webber, were brought to the 


* 


# governor ; who told Mebber, Beomont, 


and Sharrock, that they were pardoned in 
honour: of the new general; and Collins, 


that he was to go to Jaccatra, there to 


ſtand to the favour of the general. So 
the governor made them drink wine with 
him, and courteouſly diſmiſſed them ; will- 
ing them to go and conſult with the reſt 


that were ſaved, who were fit to be placed 


in the ſeveral factories. Which done, and 
their opinions reported to the governor, 
he. accordingly commanded each to his 
place ; adding, that he would thenceforth 
take upon him the patronage and govern- 
ment of the Engliſb company's buſineſs. 
To which purpole, he had, within a few 
days paſt, opened a letter, that came from 
the Exgliſh preſident. at Faccatra, directed 
to captain Towerſopn ;. being (as he ſaid) 
the firſt Engliþp letter that ever he inter- 
cepted ; further ſaying, that he was glad, 
that he found, by that letter, that the 


Engliſh at Jaccatra were innocent, touch- 


ing this buſineſs. | | 
The governor and fiſcal, having thus 


made an end at Amboyna, diſpatched them 
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The Cruelty of the Dore 


ſelves for Banda; where they made very 
diligent inquiry againſt captain Welden, che 
Engliſh agent there; yet found no colour 
nor ſhadow of guilt to lay hold on; but, 
at laſt, entertained him with courteous 
ſpeeches, profeſling to be very glad, that 
they — en as well as the Engliſh at 
Faccatra, to be without ſuſpicion of this 
treaſon (as they term it). Captain Wel- 
den, perceiving the diſorder and confuſion 
of the Enghiſh company's affairs at Am- 
na, by means of this dealing of the 
Dutch, forthwith hired a Dutch pinnace 
at Banda, and paſſed to Amboyna; where, 
inſtantly upon his arrival, he recalled the 
company's ſervants, ſent (as before) by 
the Dutch governor to the upper facto- 
ries, ; | 
Having inquired of them, and the reſt 
that were left at Amboyna, of the whole 
proceedings lately paſſed, he found, by 
the conſtant and agrecing relation of them 
all, that there was no ſuch treaſon of the 
Engliſh as was pretended : as alſo under- 
ſtanding what ſtrift command the governor 
had given to the ſurviving Engliſb, not 
once to talk or confer with the country- 
people, concerning this bloody buſineſs ; 
although the ſaid country - people every 
day reproached them with treaſon, and a 
bloody intention to have maſſacred the 
natives, and to have ripped up the bellies 
of women with child, and ſuch-like ſtuff ; 
wherewith the Dutch have poſſeſſed the 
poor vulgar, to make the Eugliſb odious 
unto them; the ſaid Mr. Welden there- 
fore, finding it to ſort neither with the 
honour nor profit of the Eugliſb company 
his maſters, to hold any longer reſidence 
in Amboyna, he took the poor remnant of 
the Engliſh along with him, in the ſaid 


hired pinnace, for Jaccatra; whither the 


governor had ſent John Beomont and Ed 
ward Collins before, as men condemned, 
and left to the mercy of the general. 
When this heavy news of Amboyna 
came to 7accatra, and the Engliſh there, 
the preſident forthwith ſent to the general 
of the Dutch, to know by what authority 
the governor of Amboyna had thus pro- 
ceeded againſt the Eugliſp; and how he, 
and the reſt of the Dutch there at Jaccatra, 
did approve theſe proceedings. The go- 
vernor returned for anſwer, that the go- 
vernor of Amboyna's authority was derived 
from that of the lords ſtates general of the 
United Netherlands; under whom he had 
lawful juriſdiction, both in criminal and 
civil cauſes, within the diſtrict of Anboyna : 
further, that ſuch proceeding was neceſſary 
againſt traitors, ſuch as the Engliſh, exe- 
cuted at Amboyna, might appear to be by 
their own confeſſions z a copy whereof he 
therewith ſent to the Ez Eh preſident ; 
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who ſent the ſame back to be authentickly 
certified, but received it not again. | 

Hitherto' hath been recited the'bare and 
naked narration. of the progreſs and paſ- 
ſage of this action, as it is taken out of 
the depoſitions of ſix ſeveral Engliſh fac- 
tors; whereof four were condemned, and 
the other two acquitted in this proceſs of 
Amboyna ; all, ſince their return into Eng- 
land, examined, upon their oaths, in the 
admiralty- court. The particular of cap- 
tain Tower ſon's, as alſo of Emanuel Tom- 
ſon's examinations and anſwers, are not 
yet come to light, by reaſon that theſe 
two were kept apart from all the reſt, and 
each alone by himſelf; nor any other of 
the Engliſb ſuffered to come to ſpeak with 
them, except only that ſhort farewel which 
Jobn Beomont took of Tomſon, the morn- 
ing betore the execution before-mentioned. 
The like ' obſcurity is yet touching the 
examinations and anſwers of divers of the 
reſt that were executed; being, during 
their impriſonment, ſo ſtrictly looked to, 
and watched by the Dutch, that they 
might not talk together, nor mutually 
relate their miſeries. ms | 

But becauſe the Hollanders defend their 
own proceedings by the confeſſions of the 
parties executed, acknowleging ſeverally 
under their hands, that they were guilty 
of the pretended crime; it will not be 
amiſs to recollect, and recall unto this 
place, as 1t were unto one ſum and total, 
certain circumſtances, diſperſed in ſeve- 
ral parts of this narration z whereby as 
well the innocency of the Engliſh, as the 
unlawful proceedings againſt them, may 
be manifeſted, 

Firſt, therefore, it is to be remembred, 
that the Japons were . apprehended, ex- 
amined, and tortured, three or four days, 
before the Englth were attached; and the 
fame, as well of their apprehenſion, as tor- 
ture, was rife and notorious in the town 
of Amboyna, and the parts adjoining. Tom- 
ſon, in this interim, and the very firſt day 
of the examination of the Japon, went to 
the caſtle, to aſk leave of the governor to 
land ſome rice; and brought back the 
news with him to the Eugliſb houſe of the 
cruel handling of theſe poor Fapors. 
This had been item enough to the Engliſh, 
if they had been guilty, to ſhift for them- 
ſelves : whereto alſo they had ready means 


by the curricurries, or ſmall boats, of the 


Amboyners, which lie along the ſtrand in 
great number, wherewith they might have 


tranſported themſelves to Seran, to Bot. 


toom, or to Maccaſſar, out of the reach 
and juriſdiction of the Dutch : but in that 
they fled not in this caſe, it is a very 
ſtrong preſumption, that they were as 
little privy to any treaſon of their own, as 

ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious of any treacherous train laid for 
their bloods, 41 | | 

In the next place let it be conſidered, 
how impoſſible it was for the Engliſb to 
atchieve this pretended enterprize. 

The caſtle of Amboyna is of a very great 
ſtrength (as is before declared; ) the ga- 
riſon therein two or three hundred men, 
beſides as many more of their free-burgers 
in the town. What their care and cir- 
cumſpection, in all their forts, is, may ap- 
pear, not only by the quick alarm they 
now took at the fooliſh queſtion of the 
poor Japon, made to the centinel above 
recited; but alſo by that which a little be- 
fore happened at Jaccatra, where one of 
their ſoldiers was ſhot to death for ſleep- 
ing in the watch. — | 

Durſt ten Engliſhmen, whereof not one 
a ſoldier, attempt any thing upon ſuch 
a ſtrength and vigilancy? As for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Japons, they were but ten nei- 
ther, and all unarmed, as well as the Eng- 
tp : for, as, at the ſeizure of the Engliſb 
houſe, all the proviſion therein found was 
but three ſwords, two muſquets, and half 
a pound of powder: ſo the Japons, ex- 
cept when they are in ſervice of the caſtle, 
and there armed by the Dutch, are allowed 
to have no arms, but only a Catan, a kind 
of ſhort ſword : and it is forbidden to all 
the Dutch, upon great penalty, to ſell any 
hand-gun, powder, or bullets, to the Ja- 
pons or Amboyners. But let it be imagined, 
that theſe twenty perſons, Engliſh and Fa- 
pons, were ſo deſperate as to adventure the 
exploit ; how ſhould they be able to maſter 
the Dutch in the caſtle, or to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion when they had gotten it? What 
ſecond had they? There was neither ſhip 
nor pinace of the Engliſh in the harbour. 
All the reſt of the Japons in the iſland 


were not twenty perſons, and not one 


Engliſh more. The neareſt of the reſt of 
the Engliſh were at Banda, forty leagues 
from Amboyna, and thoſe bur nine perſons 
all afterwards cleared by the governor and 
fiſcal themſelves from all ſuſpicion of this 
pretended crime; as were alſo the reſt of 
the Engliſh at Faccatra. 

On the other ſide, beſides the ſtrength 
of the caſtle and town of Amboyna, the 


Hollanders have three other ſtrong caſtles, 


well furniſhed with ſoldiers, in the ſame 
iſland, and at Cambello near adjoining, 
They had then alſo in the road of Am- 
_ boyna eight ſhips and veſſels, namely, the 
Rotterdam of 1200 ton, the Unicorn of 
300 ton, the freeman's veſſel of 100 ton, 
the Calck of 60 ton, captain Gama/'s junk 
of 40 ton, the Flute of 300 ton, the Am- 
ſterdam of 1400 ton, and a ſmall pinnace 
of about 60 ton; and all theſe well fur- 
niſhed with men and ammunition. It is 


true, that the ſtories do fecord ſundry 
valiant and hardy enterprizes of the Eng- 
L;fo nation; and Holland is witneſs of ſome 
of them, yea, hath reaped the fruit of the 


Engliſh reſolution :: yet no ſtory, no le- 


gend ſcarcely, reporteth any ſuch hardineſs, 
either of the Engliſb or others, that fo few 
perſons, fo naked of all. proviſions and 
ſupplies, ſhould undertake ſuch an adven- 


ture, upon à counterparty ſo well and 


abundantly fitted at all points. 
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But let it be further granted, that they 


might pofſibly have overcome: all theſe 
difficulties; yet to what end and purpoſe 
ſhould they put themſelves into ſuch a 
Jeopardy ? They knew well enough, that 
it was agreed between both companies at 


home, that the forts in the Iudies ſnould 


remain reſpectively in the hands of ſuch, 
as had poſſeſſion of them at the date of 
the treaty, anno 1619 and that the ſame 
was ratified by the king's majeſty, and 
the-lords ſtates general. They knew like- 
wiſe, and all the world takes knowlege of, 
his majeſty's religious obſervation of peace 


and treaty with all his neighbours, yea, 


with all the world : what reward then could 
theſe Engliſb hope for, of this their valour 
and danger? Certainly none other than 


that which is expreſly provided by the 


treaty itſelf, that is, to be puniſhed as the 
diſturbers of the common peace, and 
amity of both nations. | 

But let theſe Engliſpbmen have been as 
fooliſh in this plot as the Hollanders will 
have them; is it alſo to be imagined, that 
they were ſo graceleſs, as when they were 
condemned, and ſeriouſly admoniſhed by 
the miniſters to diſcharge their conſciences, 


yet then to perſiſt in their diſſimulation, 


being otherwiſe of ſuch godly behaviour, 
as to ſpend the time in prayer, ſinging of 
pſalms, and ſpiritual comforting one an- 
other, which the Dutch would have had 
them beſtow in drmking, to drive away 
their ſorrow ? Let Colſon's queſtion to the 
miniſter be conſidered z his, and the reſt, 
offer and deſire to receive the ſacrament, 
in ſign and token of their innocency ; their 
mutual aſking forgiveneſs for their like 
falſe accuſations of one another, forced by 
the torture; Tomſon's laſt farewel to Beo- 
mont; Colſon's prayer, and his writing in 
his prayer- book; Fardo's farewel to Pol; 
alſo his conjuring exhortation to his fel- 
lows, to diſcharge their conſciences; and 
all their anſwers thereunto, craving God's 
mercy or judgment, according to their 
innocency in this cauſe ; their general and 
religious profeſſion of their innocency, to 
their countrymen, at their laſt parting 
with them; and, finally, the ſealing of 
this profeſſion with their laſt breath and 
blood, even in the very article of death, 
and 
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and in the ſtroke of the executioner: 
What horrible and unexampled diſſimula- 
tion were this? If ſome one, or more, of 


them had been ſo fearſully deſperate, yet 


would not there one amongſt ten be found 
to think of the judgment to come; where- 
unto he was then inſtantly ſummoned with- 
out eſſoin, bail, or mainprize? What ? 
had they hope of reprieve and life, if they 
kept their countenance to the laſt? Yet 
what hope had Tomſon, and the reſt, when 
captain Towerſon's head was off? Nay, 
what deſire had Tomſon and Clark to live, 
being ſo mangled and martyred by the 
torture? They were executed one by one; 
and every one ſeverally took it upon his 
death, that he was guiltleſs. | | 
Now to blanch and ſmooth over all this 


rough and barbarous proceeding ; it is 


here given out, that the governor and fiſ- 
cal found ſuch evidence of the plot, and 
dealt ſo evenly in the proceſs, that they 
2 not their own people; having uſed 
ome of their native Hollanders, partakers 
of this treaſon, in the ſame manner as 
they did the Enghiſp. But- this, as well 


by the relation here truly and faithfully ſet 
down, er. upon the ſworn teſti- 
mony of ſix credible witneſſes, as alſo by 
other ſufficient reports of divers (lately 
come out of thoſe parts), appeareth to be 
a mere tale; not once alleged by any in 
the Indies in many months after the execu- 
tion, but only invented and diſperſed here, 
for a fucus and a fair colour upon the 
whole cauſe, and to make the world believe, 
that the ground of this barbarous and 
tyrannous proceeding was a true crime, 
and not the unſatiable covetouſneſs of the 
Hollanders, by this cruel treachery to gain 
the ſole trade of the Mulloccos, Banda, and 
Amboyna, which is already become the 
event of this bloody proceſs. 


To add hereunto, by way of aggrava- 
tion, will be needleſs; the fact is ſo full 
of odious and barbarous inhumanity, exe- 
cuted by Hollanders upon the Engliſh 
nation, in a place where both lived under 
terms of partnerſhip, and great amity, con- 
firmed by moſt ſolemn treaty. 
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Right Worſhipful and Worthy SIR, 


HE great outcries which have been 

made in England, upon the laſt news 

which came out of the Eaſt- Indies, 
about a certain execution which was done in 
the j/land of Amboyna, in March 1623, 
8 we ſee the great deſire that your 
worſhip hath to keep good correſpondence 
betwixt theſe two nations, it hath cauſed 
me (beyond my own curioſity) to ſearch and 
inquire after the right and true beginnings, 
proceedings, and iſſues, of theſe affairs, upon 
which this execution followed. Wherein, I 
perſuade myſelf, I have attained good ſuc- 
ceſs, by ſuch means as I have uſed, and by 


my good acquaintance; ſo that, at the laſt, ] ſerve. 


am come to the clear light of the matter: 
partly by the letters that have been ſent home, 
to the company here, and declared to the 
States General.; as alſo, by a partitular 
examination of the proceſs made againſt them 
in Amboyna, before their execution, and 
ſent over hither, in writing ; which at this 
preſent hath cauſed me to write this unto 
your worſhip ; that ſo the truth may be made 
known, concerning this buſineſs, in all places, 
where your worthineſs and reſpet# can or 
may bring it to paſs ; that ſo your worſhip, 
and all true well-willers of our country, may 
be no otherwiſe thought of than we de- 


THE: 


Declaration of the CONSPIRACY, Oc. 


HE very cauſes and begin- 


8 ® bliſhed in the name of the 


United Netherlands, in Amboyna, came into 
ſuſpicion, that ſomething was plotted againſt 
that province, did firſt flow from the great 
licentiouſneſs of the Tarnatanes, in Mo- 
lugue and Amboyna : who, contrary to the 
contract of alliance, 1606, made with the 
high and mighty lords the ſtates, attempr- 
ed (without our conſent and knowlege) to 
make peace with the king of Tidore; as 
alſo truce with the Spaniards (their and 
our ancient adverſaries) ; by which the ſaid 
Tarnatanes had had too much caſt off all 
reſpect, which they, both in regard of our 
confederacy, and manifold aſſiſtance, did 
owe to this ſtate, The Spaniard alſo was 
maſter enough at ſea, in the Molugue, be- 
cauſc the Engliſh merchants there, in the 
Eaſt- Indies, were unwilling to furniſh us 
with ſhips of war, toward the common de- 
fence ; as they were bound to do, accord- 
ing to the treaties 1619, to the number of 
ten. Through which, the voyages to Man- 
nila coming to ceaſe, the enemy traded 
there, without any interruption, and pro- 
cured power to ſend gallies, ſhips, and pin- 
naces, to the Molugue, with great ſuccours 
of people, and proviſion; and that be- 
cauſe againſt the ſame (through the de- 
fault of the Eugliſb merchants) there were 
no ſhips of war kept, as there ſhould have 
been. 

The ſubjects of the king of Tarnata be- 
gan to commit great inſolencies (otherwiſe 
than they were wont) againſt our nation, 
having outrageouſly aſſaulted divers of us 
divers ways, and alſo ſlain ſome ; and we, 
notwithſtanding, could not obtain any pu- 
niſhment upon them. And, as one out- 
rage (unpuniſhed) peri many more, 
through hope of the like impunity, or other 
conſiderations ; ſo were the ſaid Tarnatanes 
of Amboyna, dwelling at Loho, Cambello, 
and thoſe near adjoining places, proceeded 
further; and have armed themſelves at ſea, 
and invaded divers iſlands, and places, 
ſtanding under the Netherlands governor 
in Amboyna, ſpoiling them, and killing our 
ſubjects, and taking others, and carrying 
them away for ſlaves, And, notwithſtand- 
ing the inſtant requeſt of the Netherlands 
governor, no ſatisfaction, or juſtice, hath 


tollowed ; but the ſaid Tarnatanes are yet 


gone further, and openly threatened to 
murder the Dutch merchants, and to ſpoil 
and burn the logie, or factory, which our 
people have many years there enjoyed: ſo 


that our merchants have taken out the 
Dutch goods, to avoid damage: And the 


Tarnatanes at Lobo did actually ſet on fire, 
and ruined the ſaid Netherlands factory, 


nings, through which the 
governor and council, eſta- 


In the Manichells (an iſland, being under 
the province of Amboyna) they have, in 
like manner, ſhortly after, burned the Ne- 
therlands Logie, with the loſs of all the 
goods therein. The Netherlands governor, 
that, by his preſence and authority, he 
might cauſe ſuch rebellions to ceaſe, and 
to give order for time to come, and allo to 
ſeek ſatisfaction and puniſhment upon the 
foreſaid infolencies, went toward Lobo, 
with a ſmall power of ſloops; and, coming 
thereabout, was met (otherwiſe than was 
wont) by a navy of ſloops of the Tarna- 
tanes of Loho, ſtronger than his were. 
Theſe, by their conference, gave him well 
to know, how little reverence they gave 
the Dutch governor : they braved him 
without hope of reſtitution of any thing 
to come; ſo that (nothing done) he was 


fain to return to his caſtle of Amboyna, By 


reaſon of theſe things the ſaid Tarnatanes 
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became ſo ſtout and daring, that they gave 


out openly, that they would come, and 
ſpoil our ſubjects by a general army, with 
e a hundred frigats: with theſe, they 
ſaid, they would come againſt Anboyna, to 
make a univerſal ſpoil of our people; 
through which, there came a great fear 
upon the Indians, ſtanding under the ſub- 


jection of the high and mighty lords the 


ſtates, as alſo over the Netherlanders. 

In the iſlands lying far eaſtward of Ban- 
da, it was alſo ſaid, and the news went 
currently there, that the Hollanders were 
ſure enough quit of the caſtle of Amboyna; 
and at that time there were divers ſecret 
correſpondencies between the Indians and 
others, which gave us great ſuſpicion, By 
this means the Netherlands governor, and 


council of Amboyna, were moved to have 


ſpecial regard, and look narrowly unto all 
things, ſecing that it might be thence clear- 
ly gathered, that ſomething might be plot- 
ted againſt the ſtate in Amboyna, and that 
the Indians (of themſelves) durſt not offer 
to undertake any ſuch great deſign, with- 
out ſome great help of ſome of Europe, 
either of Spaniards, Portugals, or ſome 
other; and alſo, they underſtood, that 
they of Lobo, Cambello, & c. had great ſe- 
cret correſpondence with the Eugliſh mer- 


chants. When things were in ſuch a ſtate - 


in Ambbyna, there came forth, and was 
wondertully diſcovered, in February 162g, 
a horrible conſpiracy againſt the caſtle and 
perſon of the Dutch governor, and the 
whole ſtate of Amboyna: and firſt, by the 
apprehenſion of a certain Japonian (ac- 
complice of the feat); who, at an unſea- 
ſonable time, was often ſeen upon the wall 
of the caſtle, where he alſo over-curiouſly 
inquired of the moſt unſkilful and ſillieſt 


ſoldiers, touching the ſetting and change of 


the watch,and whatnumber of people might 


. 5 M 
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be in the caſtle, and many other things. 
Whereupon, in the very act, the ſaid Ja- 
ponian was apprehended ; and, being exa- 
mined of many circumſtances, he confeſſ- 
ed, that the Japonian ſoldiers, under our 
ſervice, had decreed to make themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle, and that they ſhould 
have ſet upon this by the help of the Eug- 
1iſþ, who had ſohcited them unto it; and 
that he, with all the other Japonians in the 
Engliſh houſe, oftentimes within three 
months 5 had conferred with 
the Engliſb (whom he there named by 
t heir names) touching the manner, whereby 
they ſhould bring this treachery to pals. 
Hereupon it came to paſs, that all the Ja- 
ponian ſoldiers, which were in our ſervice, 
were diſarmed and impriſoned ; and by 
examination of them all, it appeared plain- 
ly, by an orderly and joint confeſſion, that 
all the ſaid Japonians, upon the intreaty of 
Gabriel Tower ſon, and other Engliſh mer- 
chants and officers, agreed to aſſiſt the ſaid 
Engliſh ; to betray the caſtle, and to give 
it over into the A . wer; and that 
Gabriel Towerſon, and Abel Price (an Eng- 
liſh chirurgeon), and other Engliſb, dealt 
often with them (whom he named by their 
names) of the way and means, how they 
ſhould work it ; the ſaid Abel Price being 
before impriſoned for a foul and execrable 
tact, and yet remaining in durance. 

And although it appeared ſufficiently to 
the governor and council of Amboyna, out 
of the confeſſion of the Japonians, what 
the ſaid Gabriel Towerſon, with his mer- 
chants, and other accomplices, had before 
reſolved to do, and that the council had 
ſufficient information to impriſon them all; 
yet the general council would not precipt- 
tate, but commanded the ſaid Abel Price, 
who was in priſon, to come before the 
council; and, after the places, perſons, 
and time, nominated to [ron where and 
when he had dealt with the Zaponzans, and 
other Engliſh, about the ſaid treachery, it 
was alſo trom him well underſtood, how 
he, in the name, and by the command, of 


Gabriel Towerſon, and another Japonian, 


who was then alſo in priſon, had perſuaded 
all the Japonians to conſent to this villainy; 
and that conſequently the ſaid Tower ſon, 
as the firſt author, and all the other Engliſb 
merchants (being in the foreign Cantore 
of the province of Amboyna), had allo know- 
lege of the ſaid treachery. 

Upon this full and uniform examination 
and confeſſion of twelve perſons, as well 


ol the eleven Japonians, as one Engliſh, is 


the ſaid Gabriel Towerſon called to the 
council; and there appearing, the ſaid 
Tower ſon called together all his people unto 
the caſtle, upon the requeſt of the general 
council, who were there taken and umpri- 


ſhould take, and divide betweenthemſelves, 


ſoned, except the ſaid Gabriel Tower ſon 

himſelf, to whom, upon his requeſt, and 
in regard of his quality, being chief mer- 

chant in Amboyna, in the name of the Eng- 

lifh company, his own houſe was allotted 
him for his ſafe keeping, and forth-coming, 

And the ſaid priſoners were all lawfully and 
orderly examined ; and it appeared by them 
Jointly, according to their own confeſſion 
(ovary. one having underwitten 1t with his 
own hahd), as followeth. 

Gabriel Towerfon, about New- Tear s- 
day 1623, having with him almoſt all the 
Engliſh merchants of the foreign Cantore in 
Amboyna, he aſſembled them in his cham- 
ber, and propounded to them, that he had 
ſomething of great moment to impart unto 
them, which he alone could not effect, 
under the fidelity of an oath to be taken 
before, for the keeping ſecret thereof, and 
being truſty therein; ſaying, It is neceſſary 
ſo to be : for, if the thing ſhould come 
abroad, which I ſhall make known unto. 
you, it will coſt all our lives. Whereupon 
the holy goſpel was produced, upon which 
every one who was preſent, did ſwear ſe- 
crecy and fidelity, as was required. Then 
Towerſon, after a preface, opened to the 
conſpirators, how he had a way and means 
to make himſelf maſter of the caſtle of Am- 
Boyna. And whereas ſome preſent made 


it difficult to do, being too weak for it, the 


ſaid Towerſon anſwered, That he had al- 
ready won to his purpoſe the 7aponian ſol- 
diers, who were in the caſtle, and that they 
ſhould execute his purpoſe, when the Dutch, 
who were in the caſtle, were in their great- 
eſt weakneſs, and worſe provided, or (un- 
awares) when the governor ſhould be ab- 
ſent, about ſome exploit ; and that they 
ſhould wait till ſome Eugliſb ſhips, or ſhip, 
were in Amboyna, whole people he might 
employ in this attempt; as alſo, whenas 
all other the Engliſb merchants, and ſlaves 
of the foreign Cantore in Amboyna, ſhould 
be ſent for to the caſtle : and ſaid further, 
That he knew how to get men enough, 
and they ſhould leave this to his care, and 


themſelves do their beſt ; and that they of 


Loho ſhould alſo come to help him with 
certain Corrercorens, &c. upon which in- 
ducements, all that were preſent ſwore to 
aſſiſt Towerſou herein. And, concerning 
the manner of execution, the ſaid Tower- 
ſon had preſcribed to the Japonians, which 
were in the caſtle, that they ſhould ſend to 
every point of the bulwarks, two men, and 
the reſt in the court attend the governor, 
and to murder him; and that, at the ſign 
which ſhould be given by the Eugliſb, they 
ſhould make themſelves maſters of every 
point of the bulwrrk, and killall who ſhould 
reſiſt, and impriſon the reſt ; and further 


and 


and the Japonians, the goods of the Dutch 
Zaſt. India company, except a thouſand 
rials of eiglit, which every Japonian ſhould 
have before; and that they ſhould kill the 
citizens who would not conſent with them, 
and do them all the miſchief they could: 
and touching the time, he had not yet 
certainly ſet it, but that there ſhould ſun- 
denly be another aſſembly of the conſpi- 
rators, when Gabriel Towerſon would give 
order for all things, and give a ſign to the 
Japonians; whereupon, when they ſhewed 
it, they ſhould begin the work within. 
The ſaid Gabriel Towerſon being aſked 
in particular, what moved Him to ſuch a 
wicked fact; he anſwered, The defire of 
honour and profit. Being further demand- 
ed, who ſhould enjoy that honour and pro- 
fit, and for whom he would have taken the 
caſtle; he anſwered, That if he did ob- 


tain his deſire, he ſhould preſently have 


advertiſed thoſe of his nation being in Ba- 
tavia, and called for their help, who, if 
they had ſent him ſuccour, he would have 
kept the caſtle for his own company (viz. 
for the Engliſh Eaſt- India company); and 
if not, he would have held it for himſelf, 
and have endeavoured a peace with the In- 
dians, that ſo by the one means or the 
| other, he might attain his purpoſe. After 
the examination of Tower/ou was ended, 
the Dutch governor in Amboyna upbraided 
Towerſon of his cruel intent, and aſked, If 
this ſhould have been the recompence of 
the manifold ' honours and kindneſſes he 
had done unto him? Whereto Tower ſon 
anſwered with a deep ſigh, Oh, if it were 
to be begun, it ſhould not be done. This 
voluntary confeſſion, and penitent acknow- 
legement, with much ſorrow, was made 
the ninth of March, being the day when 
the execution ſhould have been done ; but 
the examination of Towerſon was ended the 
eighreenth of February, ſo many days be- 
tore. I his is the ſubſtance of the confeſ- 
lions of ten Japonians, of fourteen Engliſh, 
and of a Netberlandiſb Merincho, or captain 
of the ſlaves ; who all confirmed theſe 
their confeſſions with their own hands. 
What crime this intended prodition was, 
is hence very manifeſt, and undoubted : 
what puniſhment is due to treachery, ac- 
cording to the law and cuſtoms of all na- 
tions, 13 alſo well known : no true Chriſtian 
man will patronage any ſuch horrible at- 
tempt, but will adjudge it worthy of death, 
as it was determined upon the accomplices 
of this conſpiracy, according to order of 
juſtice, as there, in Amboyna, it is exer- 
_ ciſed, according to deſert, by the governor 

and council, in the name of the Figh and 
mighty lords the ſtates. 

Here you have, Sir, the very ſubſtance 
of * W both of the fact and puniſh- 

OL, II. | 


ment; other than which, many things ate 
ſpread abroad in England, but upon what 
pretence, or intendment, I know not; let 


the matter itſelf ſpeak for itſelf. 


The firſt point, which is objected againſt 04-5. 1. 


this juſtice done in Amboyna, is concern- 
ing the proceedings ; which are faid to be 
holden without formality, and with extre- 
mity, againſt theſe conſpirators. Your 


worſhip, and each reaſonable man know- 


eth, that every land hath their laws and 
ordinances, and their particular manner of 
proceedings, as well in civil as in criminal 
cauſes. England hath hers. France, Spain, 
Dutchland, Netherland, and all other king- 
doms and governments have alſo theirs, 
which are juſt and lawful to every one in 
their dominion ; ſo that, when any man 
will judge of the equity or injuſtice of a 


proceeding uſed in any land, he muſt exa- 


mine the fame according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of that kingdom or dominion, 
where the Juſtice and proceedings were 
holden. Theſe proceedings were holden 
by the Vetherlandiſb governor, in the name 


of the illuſtrious lords the ſtates, having 


ſupreme power, many years ſince, in the 
iſles of Amboyna, which were conquered, 
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in the name of the ſaid lords the ſtates, 


from the Spaniards or Portugals, who held 


that caſtle in the name of the king of Spain, 


our hereditary enemy ; therefore they are 
now poſſeſſed in the name of the lords the 
ſtates, and are under their dominion, by a 
juſt and lawful title of war, according to 
the law of nations. There, among othe1 
things, juſtice is adminiſtred according to 
the laws of the Netherlands, in that man- 
ner as was uſed in the proceedings againſt 
theſe conſpirators. I know that the laws 
of England are diverſe from ours in crimi- 
nal caſes; yea, and from all the nations in 
Europe: howbeit, therefore no man hath 


any ground of reaſon to ſay, that the pro- 


ceedings of the Engliſh judges (holden in 
England) againſt delinquents are not legi- 
timate, though the ſaid Engliſh proceed- 
ings do vary in the manner trom the pro- 
ceedings of France, Spain, &c. where other 
cuſtoms are : for that is lawful, which 
agreeth with the laws of that land where 
the fact is committed. Now then, the 
Japonian ſoldiers, being in the ſervice of 
the Netherlands company in Amboyna, are 
diſcovered to have conſpired againſt the 
caſtle and the government there, under 
whoſe oath and pay they were ; they were 
apprehended, and examined, and convicted 


of the ſaid conſpiracy. This proceeding is 


lawful, and toucheth 'no man, becauſe the 
ſaid Japonians knew no other maſter than 
the Netherlanders, under whoſe oath, ſer- 


vice, and pay, they ſtand. All theſe Fa- 


ponian conſpirators, with the ſaid Merincho, 
4 G a captain 
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a captain of the Netherland ſlaves, con- 
feſſed with one mouth, that they were 
moved and induced to this conſpiracy, by 
the Engliſh merchants reſident in Anloyna, 


whoſe names they named. Now, not af 
7 


2 


the right of Netherland, but of Englan 

and of the whole world, requireth, that the 
authors, abettors, and accomplices of mur- 
der-and treaſon ſhould be puniſhed. with 


_ death; whereto, according to the common 


laws, as alſo the particular laws of every 
kingdom or dominion, the ſuſpected per- 
ſons firſt, and before all, ſhould be impri- 
ſoned, not only for preventing the effect of 
their evil purpoſe, but that they might alſo 
receive their deſerved puniſhment : which 
apprehenſions could not fn cher place) be 
done by any other man, than by the com- 
mand of the Netherlands governor, to 
whom it belongeth to take care to ſce 
every act concerning ſupreme power to 
be there obſerved; and e all other 
reaſons ceaſing, the higheſt Eugliſb officers 
there could not apprehend theſe Engliſh 
conſpirators, becauſe all the chief of the 
Englifh merchants in Amboyna were them- 
ſelves of the conſpiracy, and accomplices 
of the fact, upon which the apprehenſion 
was made, Therefore the apprehenſion 
b the Engliſb accomplices 1 be done 
y the Dutch goyernor, who therefore hath 
therein ae according to the cuſtom 
of all nations of the world. And that 
theſe apprehenſions may be holden more 
lawful, it appeareth out of the written pro- 
ceſs, that the ſaid Engliſh accomplices were 
not impriſoned upon the firſt ſuſpicions, 
and groſs evidences, which were had againſt 
them, but then at laſt, when all the Ja- 
ponian ſoldiers were taken, examined, and 
convicted, and had diſcovered, by the uni- 
torm confeſſion of all the eleven, the names 
and ſurnames of ſuch Eugliſb, as had per- 
ſuaded and hired them to this fact; of 
which Enghſp, one, viz.' Abel Price, bar- 
ber, was before apprehended, as an incen- 
diary, for burning and violence done 
upon other houſes ; who alſo was firſt exa- 
mined, and firſt confeſſed, as the other ele- 
ven Japonians, that he, by name Gabriel 
Towerſon, and other Augliſb merchants, 
whom he named by their names, had ſub- 
orned the ſaid Japonian ſoldiers ; and that 
all the Eugliſs merchants in the foreign 
Cantores in Amboyna had knowlege of this 


_ conſpiracy, Se. So that it may be ſeen, 


out of that which went before, that the 
Dutch governor dealt no otherwiſe in the 
apprehenſion and examination of the Zyg- 
1. than according to his place and power, 


- 4nd that with great diſcretion, according 


(et. 2 5 


Q 


to the laws of theſe United Provinces. 
_ The ſecond point, which is abuſively di- 
ſperſed in England, againſt this execution, 


is, that it is ſaid, that it did not apper tain 
to the NVetberlanders in Amboyna to im- 


priſon the ſaid Engi/h, and to proceed 


againſt them, or to puniſh them; but that 
it did belong to the council of defence re- 
ſident at Jaccatra, conſiſting: half of Eng- 
liſh, and half of Netherlanders, according 
to the treaty of the year 1619, made be- 
tween his majeſty and the lords the ſtates, 
between the two Eaft-India companies. 
That I might the better inform myſelf 
thereof, I took in hand, and peruſed the 
general treaty of 1619, with the explica- 
tion following thereupon ; but I profeſs 
(that, as I think, every underſtanding man, 
not loving diſcord, muſt confeſs), that nei- 
ther in the ſaid treaty, nor in the inlarge- 
ment, any one article or word could be 
perceived, whereby, according to that 
which is untruly ſaid in England, either 
this, or any ſuch thing, is ordained or de- 
cided by the ſaid treaty ; as it ought to 
have clearly been in fo great and impor- 
tant a point, as this part of juriſdiction is. 
I appeal to all wiſe men, who I deſire may 
judge of this, whether this ſpeech of ſome 
in England, to wit, that the ſaid council 
of defence ſhould alone have judged theſe 
conſpirators, be agreeable to the ſaid trea- 
ty, or contrary to the ſame. I find many 
arguments for my negative opinion ; to 
wit, that before the treaty of 1619, the 
Dutch in Amboyna adminiſtred juriſdiction 
and judicature upon all and every one 
who dealt in or under the juriſdiction of 
the caſtle, as well inhabitants as ſtrangers, 
without difference; and that, in this ſaid 
treaty, the Dutch, with the Engliſh mer- 
chants, made only a league in the matter 
of commerce and negotiation of nutmegs, 
mace, cloves, and pepper, in ſome quar- 
ters, without having any further treaty or 
communication in the land; ſo that, with- 


out the bounds of this common negotiation, 


every one remained free and unhindered 
in the land, by the right and poſſeſſion 
which cither company enjoyed and exer- 
ciſed ſeverally; according as the ſame ap- 
peareth out of the twenty- third article of 
the treaty : where it is expreſly ſaid, That 
caſtles and forts ſhall remain in their hands 
who at preſent do poſſeſs them. And out 
of the 13th, 14th, and 15th articles 
of the treaty, all may ſee, that this com- 
mon council of defence hath no more 

wer, ſave only over the fellowſhip of 

e treaty ; that is, over the navy of de- 
fence in the ſea, to the defence of the 
common merchandize, and liberty of com- 
merce; and laſtly, to tax the charges for 
the proviſion of munition in the forts : 
neither can any other thing be ſincerely 
collected out of the ſaid treaty, fo far as I 
can conceive. Therefore this ſecond point. 
I | 1s 


in the Tland of /AMBoyna. 


is found to be true and abuſive, being not 
founded upon the ſaid treaty; which treaty 
(notwithſtanding) ought to be the only 


rule, both of the one and the other com- 


pan. 2 2 | 
: Finally, it is given out in England, that, 
in the examination of the conſpirators, 
there was exceſs in the Netherlands judges, 
in the point of torture. I acknowlege, that 
no argument, or pretext, againſt the ju- 
ſtice of this execution, hath more moved 
me in tre beginning, than this pretence 
of exceſs aforeſaid, becauſe this ſtirreth 
Chriſtian. compaſſion ; altho' I alſo judge, 
that wiſe men will not ſuffer themſelves to 
be too much tranſported thereby, before 
the true reaſons do fully appear, which 
ſhould move us thereto, For, I well re- 
member yet, that, in the time of former 
miſtakings in the Indies, many things 
were pretended on both parts, upon which 
there were great outcries on either ſide; 
which yet, by due examination, were 
found to be (though fair, yet) falſe pre- 
texts of ſome ill- willers, and men deſirous 
to wrangle: which pretences, being tho- 
roughly ſifted by the high and much ad- 
mired wiſdom of his majeſty, and the lords 
the ſtates, were well diſcovered to be no 
ſuch matters as they were made: as it is 
alſo undoubtedly to be believed, that his 
majeſty, and the ſtates, will yet further 
do in this affair; and ſo the cauſe of the 
Dutch company may be (in the carriage 
| hereof) rightly juſtified ; of which I un- 
derſtand that the lords the ſtates have ſpe- 
cial regard; and that they have been tho- 
roughly informed, what is the very truth 
of the things there paſt, and of the exe- 
cution in Amboyna upon the Engliſh con- 
ſpirators. Unto which end the lords the 
itates reſolved to ſee and peruſe all the 
papers and letters, touching the faid pro- 
cecdings : and now thereupon men ſpeak 
far otherwiſe than heretofore z for pre- 
tences and cavils (being once detected) 
cannot ſtand with truth. And it doth 
plainly appear, that there is little truth in 
the matter of torture, reported to be moſt 
cruclly inflicted upon theſe Engliſh conſpi- 
rators, as in England it is ſaid. And I 
have ever ſuſpected this for a ſlander : for 
I know the Dutch nation doth naturally 
abhor this kind of cruelty, and are as much 
moved to commiſeration, as any other 
people. But whether theſe evil-minded 
men, who have ſcattered this great ſlander 
in England, and have ſo foully defaced a 


juſt cauſe, have done it by occaſion of our 


uſe of tortures in theſe lands, in ſome 
weighty cauſes, according to the cuſtom 
of the moſt dominions of Europe, I can- 
not judge. But is that to be cenſured and 
judged to be unjuſt of the whole world, 
which is repugnant to the laws of England 


(or any one nation), where torture is rarely 
uſed? Nothing ſo; but the juſtice, or in- 
Juſtice, of a cauſe muſt be, as aforeſaid, 
determined, according to the laws where 
it is done, and not of other lands. If this 
were not ſo, why then ſnhould not the 
whole world much more judge that as a 
hard, and an unheard thing, and therefore 
condemnable, which, in ſome caſes, is 
uſed in England, according to the laws 


there, when they proceed againſt ſome 
guilty perſon? who being once and again 


aſked of the judge, and utterly refuſing to 
be legally tried, is adjudged as dumb, 
that is, by contumacy ; whoſe condemna- 
tion then accordingly followeth, that he 
is laid upon a table, or plank, and ano- 
ther plank upon him, and ſo much weight 
of ſtone or lead laid upon him, that his 
body is miſerably bruiſed, and ſo preſſed 
violently to death, The which, accord- 
ing to the confeſſion of all nations (eſpe- 
cially becauſe this kind of juſtice is not 


uſed in other lands), and by the Enghfh 


writers, 1s judged to be one of the moſt 
ſharp and ſevere kinds of death that can 
be invented : yet cannot ſuch an execu- 
tion be called cruel and unlawful, when it 
1s done in England, becauſe it is done ac- 
cording to the laws of that land, though 
{ſtrangers ſhall judge otherwiſe of it. And, 
in like manner, the Engliſb nation cannot 
complain of the torture, which evil-wil- 
lers ſay was uſed upon theſe Engliſh con- 


ſpirators in Amboyna, becauſe it is done 


according to the laws of this government 
and is not unuſual in caſes of treaſon, nei- 
ther with us, nor almoſt any nation in 
Europe. And, for England itſelf, it is well 
known, and his mol excellent majeſty 
doth acknowlege, by his own princely 
pen, that the rack, and the manicles, are 
the only tortures, that are exerciſed upon 
traitors, to force them to confeſs (with- 


out concealment) what they know to be 


dangerous to the ſtate. 

And, to fay the truth, without taking 
arts, the Engliſh conſpirators being con- 
ronted with the uniform and written con- 

feſſions of the eleven Japonians, their accom- 
plices, which could convince them ſuffi- 
ciently, according to the laws, and find 
them guilty of the ſame conſpiracy, and 
conſequently of death; if now, notwith- 
ſtanding this, they had perſiſted in the 
ſtout denial of the fact, were not this (to 
ſpeak according to the manner in England) 
enough to judge them dumb by. contu- 
macy, and fo to eſteem them worthy of 


this ſore puniſhment of preffing to death, 


as is aforeſaid ? But this torture of ours 
(if any in Amboyna were ſo tortured) is to 
be judged far leſs, than that preſſitig, where 
the malefactor doth ſuffer ſuch extreme 
miſery as cannot be imagined, and which 
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is not to be lenified or eaſed at all, but 
ended by death. But, to the ſufficient 
ſatisfaction of myſelf, and your worſhip, 


and all men, and not to ſpeak according 


to the ſentence and conſcience of others; 
| have uſed all diligence to get into my 
hands the written proceſs, concerning the 
conſpirators in Ambeyna, which I obtained 
authentically, and read carcfully ; and I 
find, that all, that is by me aboveſaid, 1s 
confirmed; to wit, that the Japonian 
complices were examined, and made their 


_ confeſſion, as aforeſaid, for three days, 


viz, the 23d, 24th, and 25th of February, 
1623; and that all this being done and 
e ee before, then, at laſt, is Ga- 
briel Towerſon, firſt with, the reſt of the 


Engliſh accomplices, impriſoned the ſaid 


2.5th of February, when their examination 
and confeſſion began, and continued divers 
days, without over-haſting, till the 3d of 
March, And the ſaid examinations and 
confeſſions being ſo finiſhed, the Nether- 
lands governor and council deliberated, 
whether the puniſhment might be deferred 
to any long time, or referred to any other 
place ; but it was ſo concluded, by joint 
conſent of all, that the ſaid puniſhment 


(there deſerved) muſt be executed in the 


ſame place, for example; and that it could 
not, in any wiſe, be delayed, without ex- 
treme danger, for reaſons there related ; 
and, among others, becauſe the Terna- 
tanes and Indians, about Amboyna, had, 
otherwiſe than they were wont, rebelled ; 
neither could it be fully known, what great 
confederacy theſe conſpirators had made 
with them and others. And, touching 
any extraordinary and cruel torture, I have 


accurately over-looked every one's con- 


feſlion ; but I find not one word in any 
one which maketh any mention of ſuch 
torture, as is unjuſtly ſpoken of in Eng- 
land; nay, ſcarce find any mention of that 
ordinary torture which is in uſe, ſave only 
theſe words, in one act of the 25th of 
February 1623; viz. Tbe council, being 
gathered together, have thought meet, that 
all the Engliſh ſhould be preſently examined, 
one after another (as accordingly it was in- 
ftantly done); and ſome of them before any 
torture, others, after a little (or rather. a 
touch) of it, confeſſed as followerh. Unto 


which followeth preſently the particular 


confeſſion of each one, ſubſcribed with his 
own hand, as aforeſaid. So that hence it is 
manifeſt, that no extraordinary torture was 
uſed, in ſuch manner as is given out there, 


by thoſe that wiſh us evil; nay, that thoſe 


few that felt any, were only touched, not 
puniſhed, with ordinary torture. 

And thus 725 worſhip hath the upright 

truth of this buſineſs, touch- 

ing the whole paſſage as it proceeded, and 


the puniſhment as it was inflicted; from 


which ſome Engliſh were exempred by ſa- 
your, that the Engliſb goods. ſhould not 
be loſt, according as order hath been given 
to that end : and I find, that the ſentence 
was given the gth of March, 1623, by a 
competent aſſembly of fourteen jucges ; 
who, as it appeareth in the ſentence, in 
the doing thereof, did before earneſtly call 
upon the Name of the Lord, that he would 
pleaſe to be preſident and predominant in 
every one of their hearts, in this their ſor- 
rowtul aſſembly; and that he would in- 
ſpire them only with that which might be 
judged to be expedient and juſt, Sc. So 
that out of all that is above ſaid, nothing 
elſe can appear, but that this buſineſs was 
managed lawfully and orderly, by men 
of honeſty and conſcience, againſt ſuch as 
had undertaken againſt the ſtate, againſt 
the wealth and advantage of this Zaſt- India 
company, the lives of their officers there 
Placed, againſt the eſtate and welfare of 
many, who had little deferved, and as 
little expected, ſuch wickedneſs from their 
friendly confederates, in the ſame ſociety 
of merchants, there reſident with them. 

And now, conſidering the premiſes, I 
hope it ſhall be far from every Chriſtian, 
in any wiſe, to protect or excuſe this 
wicked fact, but rather to mourn and 
grieve, as we do, for this conſpiracy, and 
tor the evil the conſpirators have fo de- 
ſervedly drawn upon their own heads; 
and to honour them, who, in juſtice, have 
puniſhed vithany, according to the due 
merit thereof : for we all know, that 
without juſtice, without reward of that 
which is good, and puniſhment of that 
which is evil, no ſociety of mankind can 
conſiſt, 

And of this information, which I ſend 
in love and honour to your worſhip, as 
unto a lover of truth, and a hater of 
treachery, you may make ſuch uſe as to you 
ſhall ſeem good, in any place where. you 
come, both for refutation of any thing al- 
ready reported contrary thereto, and for 
prevention of any further falſe rumours or 
clamours; and, finally, for propagation 
of that undoubted truth, which here, to 
my beſt, I have endeavoured to diſcover. 
And if you ſhall meet with any thing of 
worth, which can be truly avowed to be 
contraclictory unto any thing I have writ- 
ten, I deſire to underſtand it from you; 
and you to ſuſpend your wiſe and impar- 
tial judgment, till I have cleared it unto 
you. Truth remaineth ever the ſame. So 
I commend you to the God of truth; de- 
firing him to give us minds, ot to judge 
according io outward appearance, but 10 
judge with a righteous judgment, 


From my lodging, 
July 23. 1024. 
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RELATION, 


Touching the 


1 


Pretended CONSPIRACY of the ENGLISH, 
3 


AAB OTNA in the INDIES. 


JE compiler of this relation, 
perceiving that he had an hard 


task to make it probable, that 
eighteen Engliſhmen, merchants 
and their ſervants, all unarmed, ſhould, 
with the help and aſſiſtance of ten Ja- 
Pons, likewiſe unarmed, undertake the ſur- 
prize of a caſtle, ſo provided every way, as 
that of Amboyna is before, in the relation 
of the Engliſh, truly deſcribed to be; as 
alſo the ſame author, well weighing that 
albeit all that he was to write, of this pre- 
tended conſpiracy, ſhould be taken for 
true, yet the fact would ſeem very poor, 
to bear fo rigorous a puniſhment in per- 


ſons of that quality, and of that relation to 


thoſe that inflicted it; provides more ſkil- 
fully than fairly, for both theſe points, in 
the preamble of this relation : to this end, 
he rakes and heaps together all the jealou- 
ſies and dangers that the Dutch had in the 

Indies; yea, and more than they truly had, 
at or about the time of the pretended con- 
ſpiracy; and applies them all to the ſuſpi- 


cion of this buſineſs: as if all their enemies 


were likely to conſpire with the Engliſh ; 

an therefore the fact, under colour where- 
of they were condemned and executed, 
were poſſible and probable; and as if the 


{tate of the time had been then ſo danger- 


ous, that every ſhadow of conſpiracy was 
to be exquilitely inquired of, and the leaſt 
offence to be ſeverely puniſhed, Where- 
fore, although this be no direct charge of 
the Augliſb, but uſed by the author to ſup- 
ply the want of probabilities in the proceſs 
it(elt, it will not be amiſs to examine the 
ſeveral circumſtances, and how far they 
may yield any ſuſpicion againſt the ſaid 
Engliſh. | | 
Now this author taketh the main grounds 
of this ſuſpicion, of ſome great plot againſt 
the province of Amboyna, from the un- 


wonted boldneſs and inſolencies of the 
Ternatans ; firſt in the Moluccoes, and then 
in Amboyna, For thoſe in the Moluccoes, 
he ſaid, they had lately, before the pre- 
tended conſpiracy of the Engliſh, gone 
about, contrary to the treaty, Anno 1606, 
between them and the Dutch, to make 
peace with the king of Tedore, and truce 
with the Spaniard, without the conſent or 


 knowlege of them the Dutch : which, how 


honeſtly and conſcionably it is alleged to 
this purpoſe, may appear by the journals 
of thoſe parts; which evidently ſhew, that 
this treaty between thoſe of Ternata and 
Tedore was m November 1621, that is to 
fay, fifteen months before this forged con- 
ſpiracy ; and that with the knowlege of 
Houtman, the governor of the Dutch, who, 
upon the nineteenth of November, the year 
aforeſaid, acquainted Mr. Nichols, the agent 
of the Engliſb in thoſe parts, with the pre- 
parations of this treaty, which was actually 
holden at Ternata the twenty-fourth of the 
ſame month. But the matter was ſo well 
handled by the Dutch, to keep thoſe neigh- 
bour iflands in perpetual war, that the 
treaty was diſſolved re infetid. And the 
ſeventh of December following, an edict 
was publiſhed by the king of Ternata, 
commanding all the Tedorians forthwith to 
depart the iſland of Ternata, upon pain to 
be made flaves. Aſter this, the correſpon- 
dence between the Dutch and Ternatans 
in the Moluccoes returned into as firm ſtate 
as ever; the Ternatans performing daily 
exploits againſt the Spaniards, and com- 
municating the triumph with the Dutch. 
as the ſeventeenth of {ebruary 1622, be- 
ing a full year before the feigned treafon 
of the Engliſh, the king of Ternata, with 
twenty curricurries, took a Spaniſh galley, 
flew forty in fight, and took an hundred 
and lifty priſoners, whom they ſold to the 
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Dutch for cloth and rice : and, coming by 
the Hollanders caſtle of Maalaio, the eigh- 
teenth of the ſame month, with the heads 
of divers Spaniards at his ſtern, the Dutch 
ſaluted him from their ſaid caſtle, with nine 
ſhot of great ordnance. The twenty-fifth 
of April following, the admiral of the king 
of Ternatatook a prow of the Spantards,flew 
ſome, and ſold the reſt to the Dutch. The 
twenty-eighth of the ſame month, both 
Dutch and Engliſh were feaſted by the king 
of Ternata. The twenty-ſecond of May next 
enſuing, the king of Ternata went forth to 
Machian, with fix curricurries, and at his 
departure was honoured with thirty ſhot of 
great ordnance from the Datch caſtle, The 
fifteenth of June the admiral of the king of 
Ternata made a voyage towards Minda- 
noco, carrying divers of the Dutch with 
him to aſſiſt him. The third of July the 
Ternatans took other priſoners, and ſold 
them to the Dutch, The twenty-fourth of 
Auguſt the king of Ternata made one Yog- 
ler, a Dutch merchant, his treaſurer ; - at 
whoſe inſtalment in his new office, the 
Dutch gave ſeven great ſhot from the caſtle. 
And this good correſpondence, between 
the Ternatans and the Dutch in the Molnc- 
coes, continued even until and after the 
execution of the Exghſh at Amboyna : 
which was, as hath been ſhewed, in Febru- 
ary 1623, new ſtile. Upon the fourteenth 
of which month, the Dutch gave the king 
of Ternata, and other blacks, two hundred 
bails of Japan rice, with other preſents : at 
the delivery whereof, there were ſhot off 
trom the caſtle ſeven pieces of ordnance, 
and three vollies of ſmall ſhot. By all 
which may appear, how ſincerely this au- 
thor applieth the diffidence between the 
Dutch and the king of Ternata, which was 
now none at all, to this buſineſs of Am- 
boyna. | 
The next point is, that the Ternataus in 
the Moluccoes went about alſo to make truce 
with the Spaniards, without conſent or 
knowlege of the Dutch : wherein this deal- 
ing of the author is worſe than the former. 
For this treaty of truce appeareth by the 
journals, to have been holden the nineteenth 
of July 1623, which was five months after 
the execution of the Engliſh at Amboyna, 
and ſo came too late to move ſuſpicion 
againſt them. | | 
And yet this pretended fear and jealouſy 
of the Moluccoes is further amplified by 
the ſtrength of the Spaniard, being then 
(as this author affirmeth) maſter of the ſea 


there, and that by default of the Engliſh ; 


who, contrary to the treaty of the year 1619, 
had deſerted the defence, and ſent no more 
ſhips, neither to the Moluccoes, nor to the 
Manillas : whence now the Spantards had 
means to ſend ſhips, gallies, and pinnaces, 


to the Moluccoes. What the ſtrength of 
the Spaniard in the Moluccoes, by ſca, was, 


at the time of this pretended fear, may ap- 


pear by the exploits before - mentioned, 
done upon them by the curricurries of the 
Ternatans, without help of the Hollanders. 
But for the default of the Exgliſu, which is 
here odiouſly alleged, it will be requiſite 


to ſet down the true cauſes wherefore the 


Engliſh relinquiſhed the action of defence, 
as well at the Manillas, as elſewhere ; be- 
ing a matter much aggravated upon all 
occaſions by the Hollanders, albeit them- 
ſelves have given the cauſe thereof, Where- 
fore, ſhortly, the true motives of the Eng- 
liſh their deſiſting from the action of de- 
fence were as followeth : The Eugliſb had, 
by agreement of the council of defence, two 
years a. Hg maintained a fleet of five tall 
and warlike ſhips, to join with the like 
ſtrength of the Hollanders, for the action 
of the Manillas; and the profit of the 
voyage, as the charge, to be common to 
both companies. The Dutch prepared an- 
other fleet of ſeven ſhips, all of their own, 
for Macao, bordering upon China, near the 
Manillas, without giving knowlege there- 


of to the Engliſh at Jaccatra, until their 


fleet was ready to depart thence ; well 
knowing, that, upon ſuch warning, it 
would be impoſſible for the Eugliſb to pre- 
pare a like force to join with them. To 
thoſe they appointed alſo eight pinnaces, 
that were then abroad, to join; and after- 


wards ſent another ſhip, ' with proviſions, 


unto them. This fleet paſſing by two of 
the Eugliſb ſhips, which were appointed for 
that quarter of the Manillas ; the Engliſh 
welcomed them, and offered to join with 
them in their exploit : which the Dutch 


refuſed, ſaying, That this being an exploit 


of their own, the Engliſh ſhould neither 
participate of the fact, nor of the benefit 
that might ariſe thereby. Likewiſe, by 
agreement of the council of defence of both 
nations, there was another fleet of ten ſhips 


ſet forth, at the equal charge of the Englih 


and Dutch, for the coaſt of Malabar, to 
ſecure the trade in that part. Of the Dutch 


ſhips, about a month after they ſet ſail, two 


were found to be ſo weak and leaky, that 
they were fain to return to Faccatra, The 
reſt being come to their quarter, two of the 
beſt of the Lutch ſhips were ſent away by 
the Dutch admiral, for the Red Sea ; con- 
trary to their inſtructions and commiſſion 
at Jaccatra, from the council of defence; 
and notwithſtanding the protcſtations, ob- 
teſtations, and exclamations of the Engliſh, 
againſt this prevarication. So that four 
caracks of the Portugals coming that way, 
the reſt of the fleet of the Engliſh and 
Dutch being thus weakened by the de- 
fault of the four Dutch ſhips aforeſaid , 
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liſh and Dutch left their factory at Lobo; 
which was ſhortly after burnt by thoſe Ter- 


the faireſt opportunity that ever happened 
either before or ſince the joining of the 
Engliſh and Dutch companies, or is ever 
likely to offer itſelf in the future, was loſt 
and utterly defeated. By this it appear- 
eth, what cauſe the Dutch have to complain 
of the Engliſh, for deſerting the action of 
defence; and what reaſon and encourage- 
ment the Engliſh have to continue the joint 
action and charge with thoſe that uſe ſo 
little ſincerity, ever contriving the common 
actions and charge to their private advan- 


tage; that when the joint forces are em- 


ployed to give the enemy work in one 
part, they, the Hollanders, might with caſe 
oppreſs them in another, and appropriate 
the whole benefit to themſelves. ö 
The next ſuſpicion that this author ga- 
thereth, is from the inſolencies of the Ter- 
natans of Amboyna, dwelling at Lobo and 
Cambello, and thereabouts ; who, as this 
author ſaith, preſumed now, beyond former 
example, to outrage the ſubjects of the 
Dutch, ſlaying them, and carrying them 
away for ſlaves ; yea, burning two of their 
houſes, one at Loho, and another at Mani- 
chells : for which, when the governor 
went out with a fleet to crave juſtice and 


reparation, he was braved by the Ternatans ' 


with a ſtronger fleet than his own; yca, 
they threatened to come with an hundred 
curricurries againſt Amboyna. 

This dealing of the author is like the 
former, about the treaty of peace with the 
Tedorians, and truce with the Spaniards. 
For when the governor of Amboyna ſet 
forth the laſt fleet of curricurries before 
the apprehenſion of the Eugliſb, he ſtood 
in good terms with the Ternatans at Lobo; 


neither of the factories here mentioned 


being then burnt or injured. The gover- 
nor then went only, according to his yearly 
cuſtom, to viſit the ſkirts and out-parts 
of Amboyna, and had no affront offered 
him. After that, upon occaſion of a ſlave 
of the Engliſh that ran away, and being 
afterwards laid hold on, was reſcued by a 
reputed holy man, of or near that pul ; 
the Engliſh craved aſſiſtance of the Dutch 
governor, who did his beſt, but was 
therein abuſed by thoſe of Lobo; and not 
only ſome of his men outraged, but the 
Engliſh factor Mr. Beomont, to whom this 
ſlave belonged, was way-laid by the people 
of the ſaid holy man; and, inſtead of 
him, one of the ſervants of the Dutch was 
ſlain between Cambello and Lobo. The 
next day alſo was Beomont himſelf aſſailed, 
and ſhot in the hand by the ſame holy 
man's people; who alſo, a little before, 
did their beſt to kill William Grips, an- 
other of the Engliſh: factors, that, finding 
the ſaid ſlave at Lobo, laid hold on him 
there. Upon this occaſion, both the Eng- 


natans. That other, touching the burn- 
ing of the factory at Manichells, is more 
grofely applied than the former; for that 
rae was burnt after the Engliſh were 
apprehended : beſides that, this author 
diſſembleth, that there was a vehement 
and common ſuſpicion at Amboyna, that 
this factory at Manichells was burnt, not 
by the Ternatans, but by the Dutch factor 
himſelf ; who, being there alone, was faid 
to have firſt conveyed away the goods of 
the Dutch and the Eng/iſh there for his 
own uſe, and then to have burnt the fac- 
tory z laying the fact upon the Ternatons. 
After this, indeed, the govetnor of Am- 
boyna made out a fleet of curricurries, to 
procure reparation of thoſe exceſſes ; and 
therein, not going as ſtrong, as he might, 
was braved by thoſe Ternatans of Am- 
boyna. But this was after the apprehen- 
ſion and execution of the Engliſb; and fo 
is as honeſtly applied to move ſuſpicion in 


this place, as the joint quarrel of the Lug- 
liſh and Dutch with thoſe of Lobo, begin- 


ning upon occaſion of the Engliſh; and as 


the burning of the factory at Manichells, 
done after the Engliſh were apprehended 
and impriſoned, As for the threats of the 
Ternatans here mentioned, that they would 
come with 100 curricurries againſt Am- 
boyna, it is, for aught any of the Engliſh 
ever heard, a mere fiction; at moſt, it was 
a vain brag, and ſuch as could not affright 
the governor, that knoweth well, that the 
Ternatans have no gun-powder, nor other 
proviſions, for ſuch an exploit; and yet 
are far behind the governor of Amboyna 
for number of curricurries, beſides the 
Dutch ſhips and caſtles. 

The next cauſe of ſuſpicion this author 
makes to be an idle report in the eaſt parts 
beyond Banda, uncertain which, or by 
whom, that the FHollanders were already 
quit of their caſtle at Amboyna. A poor 
pretence, and not worthy to be anſwered ; 
yet ſtill further diſcovering what penury 
of good matter this author had, that he 
was fain to borrow ſuch crazy (tuff. 

But the laſt, and that which alone is 
expreſly applied to the Exgliſb, is, that 
about this time the Dutch underſtood, that 
thoſe of Lobo and Cambello held great and 
ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſb. 
How did the Dutch underſtand this? or 
why doth not this author expreſs the par- 
ticular proof, in a matter ſo pertinent? It 
is true, the Engliſh had their factories at 
Lobo and Cambello, but in the ſame houſes 
with the Dutch, and for their joint ac- 
count ; and had traffick with the country- 
people, as the Dutch had: but what ſecret 
correſpondence is this? or what danger to 


the 
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yet ſome circi) mſtances; which the Dutch + 


the Dutch ? Was the burning of the fac- 


tories, which belonged to the Engliſh as 


well as to the Dutch, a note of good in- 
telligence between the Engliſh and the in- 
cendiaries ? What was that for correſpond- 
ency with thoſe of Lobo, when at one 
time they way-layed Mr. Beomont to kill 
him; and at another time ſhot him in the 
hand with an arrow; offered to kill Wil- 
liam Griggs; and, from time to time, 
abuſed and outraged our people, equally 
with, and as the Dutch? Further, our 
people, as well as the Dutch, had now diſ- 
ſolved their factory at Lobo, and were 
come all thence. What letters or meſſages 
did they ever ſend thither afterwards ? or 
how, and by what means, maintained 
they this correſpondence ? Yet this was 
underſtood, faith this relation. How un-: 
derſtood ? Perhaps by the governor's 
dreams : for that (as he afterwards told 
Mr. Welden, Hill, and Cartwright, that 
came thither from Banda) was a motive to 
him to examine the firſt Japon, which was 
the beginning of the whole procels. 

The author, having thus quit himſelf in 
this preface, proceedeth to the matter it- 
ſelf, firſt ſetting down the occaſton and 
manner of the diſcovery of this pretended 
plot, and then the confeſſions of the Japons 
and of the Engliſh : but he maketh no men- 
tion of any torture uſed upon the 7apons 
that firſt confeſſed ; nor of any other in- 
dicium or preſumption to torture or examine 
that Japon ; but only his curious queſtion- 
ing touching the ſetting and changing of 
the watch, and of the number of the ſol- 
diers in the caſtle : which, what ſufficient 
indicium and cauſe it was to torture a ſol- 
dier of their own, that, ſerving them, had 
reaſon to deſire to underſtand the courſe of 
their watches, and the ſtrength of the aid 
he might expect, if any ſudden attempt 
ſhould happen in his quarter, is eaſily to 
be judged. And how this poor man, and 
the reſt of his countrymen, were tortured, 
appeareth in the Engliſh relation. Here 
alſo is concealed, by what manner and 
kind of queſtions, this and the other Japons 
were led along in their confeſſions, to make 
up the plot juſt as the Dutch had deviſed 
it; as alſo what other anſwers they made, 


before they were thus directed. That they, 


and the Engliſb both, confeſſed what the 
Dutch would have them, is no doubt nor 
wonder, being ſo tormented and frighted 
with torture; etiam innocentes cogit men- 
ttri dolor. But what likelihood or poſſi- 
bility there is of the truth of their con- 
feſſions (if yet they confeſſed as is here re- 
lated), may appear by that which hath been 
already diſcourſed in this point, towards 
the end of the Engliſh relation; which, for 
8 5 is here forborn to be repeated: 
»OL., II. 15 


relation hath. more than the Enghfb, de: 
ſerve here to be examined. And, firſt; 
that of Abel Price the Engliſh barber; who 
is made the meſſenger” and negotiator of 
this practice with the Japons. It is true; 
that he (and he alone of all the Engliſb) 
had ſome kind of converſation. with ſome 


of the Japons; that is, he would dice and 


drink with them, as he likewiſe did with 
other blacks; and with the Dutch alſo: 
But is it credible, that Mr. Tower/on would 
commit any- thing of moment, nay, ſo 
dangerous a matter as this, to a drunken 
debauched fot, who alſo (as the Engliſb 
that were there conſtantly report) threatned 
to cut his the ſaid Tower/on's throat, for 
that he had puniſhed him for his miſde- 
meanours ? Further, this relation maketh 
this Abel Price confeſs, that all the Eng- 
liſb merchants in the out- factories were 
2 and acceſſary to this pretended trea- 


ſon: yet the governor and fiſcal, in their 


” 


own procels, found John Powle, Ephraim 


Ramſey, and two others, guiltleſs. 

After Price his confeſſion, he ſets down 
the general ſubſtance of all the confeſſions 
in one body; where firſt having aſſigned 
Mr. Tower/on a preface to the reſt; to in- 
duce them to the exploit, he tells us, that 
they made doubt of the point of poſſi- 
bility (as well they might), knowing the 
weakneſs of their own part, and impreg- 
nable ſtrength' of the Dutch, in compari- 
ſon of theirs: for ſatisfaction of which 
their doubt, he faith, M. Tower/on told 
him, that he had already won the Japons 
within the caſtle to his purpoſe ;' and that 
he would attempt this matter, not when 
the Dutch were at their full ſtrength, and 


the Engliſb at the weakeſt ; but would ex- 


pect till the governor ſhould be ſome- 
where abroad, upon ſome exploit, and 
ſome Engliſh ſhips, or ſhip at leaſt, at 
Amboyna ; the people whereof he would uſe 
in the enterprize: likewiſe, he would ſend 
for the factors and ſlaves of the other fac- 
tories, and ſhould have a ſupply from the 
Ternatans of Loho, of certain curricur- 
ries, &c. | 


| Here he hath inrolled a goodly army | 


for this action; but let us ſee the manner 
how they ſhould have executed their ex- 
ploit : and, firſt, for the Japons in the 
caſtle, we mult believe, if this author or 


his voucher ſay true, that Mr. Tower ſon 


had acquainted thoſe, and won them to 
his plot, before he had imparted it to his 
own countrymen the Exghſp. And yet, 
in the acts of the proceſs, Emanuel T otn- 
ſon is recorded to have confeſſed, that, 
eight days after the conſultation, Mr. 


Towerſon told him, that he had then ſent 


with the 


out Johnſon and Price to treat 
| | Japons, 


41 
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Japons, and win their conſent to this en- 
terprize. But what ſhould theſe (being all 


but ten) havedone ? Marry, ' ſaith the re» 


lation by-and-by) Mr. Tower/on had or- 
dained, that. eight of them ſhould have 
been beſtowed, by two in a company, 


upon che four points of the caſtle, to kill 


thoſe that ſhould reſiſt them, and to 


take the reſt priſoners. It muſt be there- 


fore here imagined, that the Dutch, and 
their Mardikers in their caſtle, being three 
or four hundred, would ſcorn to take the 
advantage of ſending farty or fifty, much 
more of an intire company, to any point 
of the caſtle, but would combat with the 
Japons at even hand, by two at a time, 


and ſo give the Japons leave and reſpite to 


Kill or take them by two and by two. 
A ſweet conceit | and ſuch a ſervice as per- 


haps hath been ſometimes repreſented upon 
a ſtage, but never acted in ſurprize of a 


caſtle in good earneſt. | 

Thus we ſee how eight of the Japon, 
were to be employed : what ſhould the 
other two have done ? Forſooth they 
ſhould have waited in the great chamber 
to murder the governor, Yea, but this 
relation told us one while, that this plot 
ſhould have been executed when the gover- 
nor was abroad upon ſome action. 1 


him in the caſtle at the ſame time? But 


we ſee how all the Japons, that is, all the 
pretended party of the Eugliſb within the 
caſtle, ſhould have been occupied. Who 


ſhould have opened the gates to the Exg- 


_ liſh, and their other aids? Who ſhould 


chief officers amongſt them, and take their 


this work, being ſo contra 


have killed the court of guard at the gate? 
"Theſe parts were left for them that were 
without : therefore let us take a review of 
them, what they were. The relation mu- 
ſtereth them to be fourteen Engliſb, where- 
of eleven were merchants, one ſteward of 
the houſe, one taylor, and one barber, to 
dreſs the wounded, beſides God knows 
how many Engliſh ſhippers, ſlaves, and 
Ternatans, Firſt, for the Engliſh mer- 
chants, of what dexterity they are to take 
forts, is eaſily judged ; and in all the Eng- 


liſh houſe, when it was ſeized by the 


Dutch, upon this pretended treaſon, the 
whole proviſion was but three fwords, two 
hand-guns, and about half a pound of 
powder. Yea, but the Engliſb ſhip, or 


ſhips, would have brought both fitter men, ſon 
an 


better proviſion. - But how knew Mr. 
T owerſon, that thoſe of the Engliſb ſhips, 
when they came, would join with him in 
to the treaty, 
and itſelf ſo dangerous? Or why did he 
not ſtay the opening of the plot, till this 
ſhip or ſhips were come, that he might 
{wear the ſhippers alſo, or at leaſt the 


How 
then ſhould theſe two Japons have killed 


advice ? 1s jt poſſible, that Mr. Tower ſon 
was ſo ſlight, as to open his plot to all the 
Eugliſb at Amboyna, yea, to the taylor and 
barber, — before it was to be put in 
execution, before he knew the minds 
of his chief aſſiſtants, of whoſe arrival he 
was ſo uncertain ?- Yea, but he was ſure 
of the ſlaves of the Engliſb, and of the 
Ternatans of Lobo, with their curricurries, 
in quemlibet eventum. This indeed is the 
remainder of the army ; let us view them. 
The flaves were, in all the Eugliſb facto- 
ries, juſt ſix in number, and all boys: 
the Ternatans were enemies as well to the 
Engliſh as to the Dutch, as is before ſhewed 
in anſwer to the preface. When were 
they reconciled ? How cometh it, that, 
in all the examinations of the Eugliſb, this 

dint was not ſifted, and ſomewhat con- 


eſſed of it, amidſt ſo many tortures ? 


There is no confeſſion thereof in all the 
examinations; and Mr. Towerſon, in his, 
expreſly denied it, and was preſſed no fur- 
ther. The truth is, the governor and fiſ- 
cal of Amboyna knew, that whatever had 


been confeſſed in this point, would not 


have been believed by their own people 
there; who knew well enough, that the 
firſt beginning of this breach, berween the 
Dutch and Ternatans at Loho, was about 


the ſlave of the Zygliſh : and the outrages 


thereupon following were done upon the 
Engliſh, as well as upon the Dutch. Yet 
this author ſeems to hope, that that may 
be believed here in Exrope, which had no 


colour at Amboyna. 


Concerning the time of executing this 
plot, it was not (as the relation ſaith) yet 
prefixed, but left to the next meeting of 
the conſpirators, which ſhould be ſhortly 
holden, when Gabriel Towerſon had pre- 
pared all things, &c. Here was certainly 
a hot practice of treaſon, and worthy to 
be termed by this author, an horrible con- 
ſpiracy. They met together on New- 
year"s-day, and plotted as is before related: 
and now it was the five-and-twentieth of 
February, and not only nothing done all 
this interim, but not fo much as a new 
conſultation. But this forſooth is the body 
and ſubſtance of the unanimous confeſſion 
of all the Engliſt, by themſelves ſeverally 
ſubſcribed. In the next place, the author 
relateth ſomewhat fingular in Mr. Tower- 
's confeſſion; as that he ſaid, he was 
moved to this fact by hope and deſire of 
honour and profit : and, being demanded 
from whom he attended this honour, and 
for whom he meant to hold the caftle, his 
anſwer was, that, if he could have com- 
paſſed his project, he would forthwith 
have given advertifement thereof to the 


reſt of his nation at Jaccatra (which now 
they have chriſtened Batavia), and have 


3 | craved 


K 


craved their aid: which if they had yielded 
him, then he would have held the caſtle 
for the Engliſh company ; and if not, then 
he would have kept it for himſelf, and 
have uſed means to have agreed with the 
Indians; and fo, by the one means or 
other, would have compaſſed the enters 
rize. | 
a Here, firſt, is to be obſerved, that he 
would not (as this author makes him ſpeak) 
have ſent for aid to Jaccatra, until he 
were firſt maſter of the caſtle : and yet, 
in the general confeſſion before, it is ſaid, 
he would attend the coming of ſome Eng- 
liſh ſhips, or ſhip, before he would adven- 
ture upon the caſtle. Next, let the am- 
biguous and alternative reſolution, here 
ſaid to be confeſſed by Mr. Towerſon, be 
conſidered in both the parts thereof, and 
it will appear, that no man in his wits 
would have any ſuch conceit as. is here 
pretended. What hope could Mr. T ower- 
ſon have, that the preſident and Engliſh 
council at Faccatra, living under com- 
mand of the Dutch fort there, and alto- 
gether ſubject to the Hollanders, durſt 
Join in any ſuch action; thereby to give 
occaſion to the Hollanders to arreſt, tor- 
ture, and condemn them of treaſon ? Mr, 
Towerſon knew well enough, that, about 
ſix months before, the general of the 
Dutch, at Faccatra, had caught at a very 
light occaſion to entrap the Engliſh preſi- 
dent there: who having ſent out two of 
his people, in the night, to the Engliſb 
cow-houſe, to ſee what watch the blacks 
in their ſervice kept over their cattle, the 
ſaid two Engliſh were apprehended by the 
Dutch ſoldiers, kept in priſon ſeven days, 
and charged that they had ſaid, that they 
went the round : and one of them, being 
laſt examined, was told by the Balieu (the 
officer of the Dutch in criminal cauſes), 
that his fellow had confeſſed, that they 
had ſaid they went the round, and that by 
the Engliſh preſident's commiſſion ; and, if 
he would not confeſs the ſame, he ſhould 
be tortured : but the fellow, being con- 
ſtant in the truth, came off at laſt without 
torture. Yet this was item enough to the 
Engliſh preſident and council, how the in- 
tent of the Dutch was to entrap them upon 
the - leaſt occaſion : and this, and other 
daily captious dealings of the Dutch at 
Jaccatra, which were too long here to 


. 


recite, were all advertiſed, from time to 


time, to Mr. Towerſon, who therefore was 
ſure he could expect no aſſiſtance from 
them, that were themſelves in ſuch a pre- 
dicament. The other part of Mr. Tower- 


ſon's reſolution is ſaid to have been, to 
keep the caſtle for himſelf, and to agree 
with the Indians, in default of help from 
the Engliſh, This is yet more improbable 
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he could once have won it. 


than the former. Were the Portugals and 
Indians not able to keep out the Dutch 
from Amboyna, when they had no footing 
there; and ſhall captain Tower/on, with: 
twenty or thirty Engliſb and Japons, with- 
out ſhip. or pinnace, be able, with the 
help only of the poor naked Indians, to 
drive them out; having already three 
caſtles in the iſlands of Amboyna, and at 
Cambello, hard by; all well furniſhed with 


men and proviſion, beſides their power of 


ſhipping, which makes them ſtile them- 
ſelves lords of the ſea? And yet how could 
Mr. Towerſon hope to win the Amboyneſes 
(the Hollanders ſworn ſubjects) to his ſide? 
He might rather aſſure himſelf, that, after 


he had maſtered the Hollanders, if yet that 
muſt be believed to be poſſible, the Am- 


boyneſes would have furprifed him, and 
caſt him out, being ſo weakly provided 
to ſtand of himſelf, that ſo they might 


utterly free themſelves from their ſervi- 


tude. Here alſo muſt be remembred, 
that this author himſelf, in his preamble, 
ſaith, that the Iudians themſelves durſt not 
undertake any fuch great deſign (as he 
there feigneth) againſt the ſtate of Am- 
boyna, without ſome great aid of ſome 
nation of Europe, either of Spaniards, Por- 
tugals, or ſome other. Whereby is not 
only confeſſed, how weak the Indians of 
themſelves are; but withal it followeth, 
how ſmall hope Mr. Tower/on might have, 
being deſerted of his own nation (as here 
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the caſe is put), to hold the caſtle for him- 


ſelf by the help of thoſe Indians, if yer 
In a word ; 
they that know the power of the Hol- 
landers in Amboyna and thereabouts, and 
the weakneſs of the poor Indians there, 
will judge this conceit of Mr. Tower ſan's 
(to keep the caſtle for himſelf) to be a 
mad plot; and for which Mr. Tower ſon 
ſhould rather have been ſent to Bedlam, 
or the Dullen Kiſt, as the Dutch call it, 
than to the ſcaffold. 

But this author hath one voluntary con- 
feſſion, upon which he taketh ſpecial hold; 
to wit, that Mr. Tower/on, after his exami- 
nation was finiſhed, being expoſtulated 
withal by the Dutch governor, and de- 
manded whether this ſhould have been the 
recompence of his (the governor's) mani- 
fold courteſies towards him, anſwered with 
a deep ſigh, Oh! were this matter now to 


M 


do, it ſhould never be done! This vo- 


% luntary confeſſion, and penitent acknow- 
« legement, faith this author, was made 
« the ninth of March, being the day 
«© when the execution was to be done: 
& but the examination of Tower/on was 


* ended the cight-and-twenticth of Febru- 


% ary, fo days before. But how 
ſhall we believe this? Forſooth, he hath 


| oath, 
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it out of the acts of the proceſs of An. 
boyna, Yea, but in theſe acts are omitted 
many material paſſages of theſe examina- 
tions, as is already ſhewed : why may they 


not then be guilty of addition, as well as 


of ſuch mutilation and omiſſion ? But let 
us peruſe the words of the act itſelf, which 


are theſe ; 


74 E, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, 

do declare, upon our troth, inſtead of 
an oath, that Gabriel Towerſon, after that 
he had been already examined touching his 
ſaid offence , and that the worſhipful gover- 
nor Van Speult had expoſtulated with him 
thereupon, aſking him whether this ſhould 
have been the recompence of his courtefies 
from time to time ſhewed unto him the ſaid 
Towerſon, thereupon he the ſaid Tower- 
ſon, with a deep figh, anſwered him, and 


ſaid, Oh! if this were to be begun again, 


it ſhould never be done. Actum this ninth 

of March, in the caſtle of Amboyna : and 

ſubſigned, 1 5 

| Harman van Speult, 

Lawrence de Maerlſchalck+ 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
Harman Crayevanger, 

Peter van Zanten, 

„ Leonart Clocq. 


Thus we ſee the act itſelf, and this pre- 
tended voluntary confeſſion of Mr. Tower- 
ſon ;, which is not delivered upon the cre- 
dit of the court or council at Amboyna 
(and yet how ſmall that is, is before ſhewed) 
but upon the atteſtation or affidavit of the 


governor, and five others, the principal 


actors in this bloody tragedy : and this 
not upon their oath, but upon their troth, 
or honeſt word (forſooth), inſtead of an 
The time when theſe words were 
uttered by Mr. Towerſon is not deſcribed 
by the day when he ſpake them, but only 
by the precedent act of his examination. 
And yet the circumſtance of time is not 
only an uſual and cuſtomary ſolennity, and 
requiſite in all ſuch atteſtations ; but alſo 
in a buſineſs of this nature altogether ne- 


ceſſary: as likewiſe, in this caſe, that of 


the place was. For, if theſe words were 
ſpoken in the place of torture, or juſt 
after the examination ended, they are, by 
their own law, eſteemed no more volun- 


tary, than the confeſſion upon the rack it- 


ſelf, Neither yet doth this atteſtation 
affirm, that this confeſſion was voluntary. 
But this author, unconſcionably reporting 
the date of the atteſtation, for the time of 
the confeſſion, collects it to be voluntary, 
becauſe, as he ſaith, it was made the ninth 
of March, being ſo many days after his 
examination, which was taken the 28th 
of February. Can a man atteſt nothing 


but ' what was done upon the very day 
when he maketh affidavit ? The atteſta- 
tion ſaith, that theſe words were ſpoken 
by Mr. Tower/on, after he had been already 
examined, Why may not that have been 
rather upon the very day of his examina- 
tion, than upon the day when this act was 
entered, if yet he ever ſpake any ſuch 
words, or meant them, as he is here inter- 

rected ꝰ the contrary whereof is the more 
probable by all the circumſtances of this 
buſineſs, truly ſet down in the relation of 
the Engliſh; 

But in that this author makes ſo much 
of this poor circumſtance, of Mr. Tower- 
ſon's profeſſion of ſorrow for what was 
done, naming it a voluntary confeſſion ; 
it is plain how deſtitute he was of volun- 
tary confeſſions, and of all true and con- 
cluding circumſtances: What! was there 
not a letter or other paper to be found in 
all the cheſts and boxes of the Engliſb, fo 
ſuddenly ſeized at Amboyna, Larica, Hilto, 
and Cambello, to diſcover this treaſon ? 
nor, amongſt fo many accomplices of divers 
nations, a falſe brother to betray the reſt, 
and accuſe them voluntarily ; but the pro- 
ceſs muſt begin with the torture, and the 
heathens confeſſion upon torture be ſuffi- 
cient to bring Chriſtians to torture ? the 
debauched and notoriouſly infamous per- 
ſons (ſuch as Price was) to draw torture 
upon the ſober, orderly, and unſtained ? 
And yet this relation itſelf confeſſeth, that 
Price's confeſſion was drawn from him by 
the examiners ſpecifying of place, perſons, 
and time, unto him, 


more adyocates might be ſent over to the 


there ſo villainouſly and murderouſly, 
the blood of the poor people crieth to; 
heaven for vengeance. 4 
-But why have we no particular of any 
man's confeſſion but this of Price, and 
Mr. Tower ſon and all the reſt blended toge- 
ther in one body? Did none of all the reſt 
go farther than his fellows, or confeſs more 
than they? Where is Sharrock's conteſlion, 
that he was at Amboyna upon New-year's- 
day, when ten or twelve of the Dutch 
themſelves witneſſed he was at Hitio? 
Where is his confeſſion of Clark's plot to 
go to Maccaſſar, to deal with the Spaniards 
there, to come and rob the ſmall facto- 
ries? Where is Collins his confeſſion of 
another plot, about two months and a 
halt before his examination, undertaken by 
Tomſon, Fohnſon, Price, Browne, Fardo, 
and himſelf ? Where are the leading inter- 
rogatories, that directed them to the accu- 
ſation framed by the Dutch, leſt otherwiſc 
there had been as many ſeveral treaſons 
cContfeſſed, 


Certainly one of Demon- 


their own nation had reaſon to adviſe, that ſtration to 
the Lords 
States, 


Indies, to aid the accuſed to make a legal touching 


anſwer; for, ſaith he, they go to work the go- 
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confeſſed, as perſons examined ? Not a 
word of all chis, nor of a great deal more 
of this kind, which is here in England 
proved by the oath of ſix credible perſons, 
to have paſſed in the examinations, 
Whereby appeareth, how faithfully the 
Dutch at Amboyna have entered the acts of 
this proceſs. Well, at laſt he concludes 
the narration. of the confeſſions, with the 
ſumming up of the number and nations 
of the parties, that had thus confeſſed ; 
which, he ſaith, were ten Japons, fourteen 
Engliſh, and the Netherlandiſh Marnicho, 
or captain of the ſlaves. By which laſt 
words, he would give the reader occaſion 
to think, that the fact was ſo clear, and 
their own proceeding fo even and juſt, 
that they had executed one of their own 
Netherlanders for it. Which how true it is, 
is already declared in the concluſion of the 
Engliſh relation. The truth is, this cap- 
tain of the ſlaves was of the Portugal race, 
and born in Bengala. His very name, 
Auguſtine Perez, ſheweth, he was no Ne- 
 therlander. 
Having thus finiſhed this relation, this 
author proceedeth to a diſputation : and, 
taking notice of ſome aſperſions in England 
caſt upon theſe proceedings at Amboyna, 
he divided them into two heads ; the one, 
that the proceſs was without its due forma- 
lity ; the other, that there was exceſs and 
extremity uſed againſt the conſpirators. 


For the point of formality, he firſt taketh 


great pains to prove, that the formalities of 
proceſs in Amboyna are not therefore un- 
lawful, becauſe they agree not with our 
form in Eugland. Which labour he might 
have ſpared: for no wiſe man will oy 
him this point, And ſuch as ſhall be ſo 
ignorant as to blame the Dutch for varying 
from us herein, were not worthy the an- 


ſwering. Herewithal alſo he deduced the 


title of the lords ſtates-general to the ſo- 
vereignty of Amboyna; and. ſo the gover- 
nor of Amboyna's juriſdiction, in cauſes as 
well criminal and civil, to be rightly 
grounded, Thence he concludes, that 
the Japons, being ſworn ſervants to the 
Dutch, and in their pay, were ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the Dutch governor. 
Then he telleth us, that the author and 
accomplices of murder and treaſon are by 
the laws of all nations to be puniſhed with 
death ; all which points may be granted 
him without any prejudice to the cauſe of 
the Engliſh in this queſtion. 

At laſt he comes in particular to their 
caſe, and affirms, that the chief of the Eng- 
liſh there might not apprehend the Eugliſb 
accomplices of this conſpiracy, becauſe 
themſelves were accomplices of the fact. 
All which alſo may be granted in this 
point of apprehenſion, and ſafe cuſtody : 


eil. II. 


but how it may proceed alſo in the point 
of cogniſance, ſhall be anon, in due place, 
examined. 5 

In the mean time, this author, to make 
the point of apprehenſion clear beyond 
exception, ſaith, that the Engliſb were not 
apprehended upon the firſt ſuſpicion, when 
yet there was evidence, and indicia ſuffi- 
cient to do it; but after the examination 


of all the Japons, and their joint confeſ- 


ſion, that the Engliſh, whom they ſpecified 
by name and ſurname, had moved and 
hired them to this treaſon : yea, notuntil 
Abel Price had alſo confeſſed as much, and 
that all the Exgli/hin the out- factories were 
privy thereunto. For anſwer hereof, that 
mult be repeated which hath been upon 
other occaſions before alleged; that the 
firſt beginning of the proceſs was by the 
torture, there being no ſufficient evidence, 
or ind icium, to torture the Japon, that only 
ſought to inform himſelf of the courſe of 
the watch, and of the ſtrength of the caſtle, 
wherein himſelf was a ſoldier : and fo the 
whole ſeries of the examination proceeding 
from the confeſſion of one tortured perſon, 
to apprehend and torture another, without 
other evidence; though it brought forth 
more confeſſions, and thoſe with name and 
ſurname, and other circumſtances, accord- 
ing as the interrogatories, or rather directo- 
ries, of the governor and fiſcal led the pri- 
ſoners, was wholly againſt the form and 
rule of all laws of tortures; | 
Scilicet in fabrica ji prava eſt regula prima, 
Cetera mendoſe fieri atque obſtipa neceſſe eſt. 
But here muſt be anſwered an objection 
that may be made againſt this, from an- 
other part of this relation, that is, that 
ſome of the Eugliſb confeſſed without or 


before torture; yea, this Price here men- 


tioned was either not tortured at all, or 
very lightly. Yea, but he was ſhewed the 


tortured bodies of the poor Fapons, mar- 


tyred with fire and water, and told, that 


_ unleſs he would confeſs that which they 


told him they had firſt confeſſed, he ſhould 
be tortured as ill, or worſe than they. This 
fear of torture 1s, by their own law, equal- 
led to the tarture itſelf; and conſequently, 
the confeſſion thereupon made no better 
indicium, or evidence, to bring another man 
to the torture, than the confeſſion made 
upon the rack itſelf. Again, it muſt be 
here remembered, that the very matter of 
Price his confeſſion here mentioned, to 
wit, that all the Exgliſb merchants of the 
out- factories were privy to the pretended 
treaſon, was refuted by the proceſs of the 


Dutch themſelves, that found Poul, Ram- 


ſey, and two others of thoſe factories guilt- 
leſs. 5 n 
Next, this author taketh notice of an 
objection made in England, againſt the ju- 
4 K 


riſdiction 
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riſdiction of the Dutch governor, and his 


council, at Amboyna, over the Engliſh there; 


becauſe this power is, by the treaty of the 


year 1619, diſpoſed of, and agreed to con- 
fiſt in the council of defence of both na- 
tions, at Jaccatra. For information in 
which point, this author faith, he hath per- 


uſed over all the ſeveral articles of the ſaid 


treaty, and findeth in the twenty-third ar- 
ticle, that the fortreſſes were to remain in 
the handsof them that then poſſeſſed them ; 
and in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth, that the council of defence hath no 
other power, but only over the fleet of de- 
fence, over the commerce ; and finally, to 
tax the charges of maintenance of the forts : 
but he could not ſee the thirtieth articlæ; 
which orders, that all diſputes, that cannot 
be decided by the council of defence, ſhould 
be remitted into Europe; firſt, to the two 
companies there, and, in default of their 
agreement, to the king and ſtates, Why 
then was not this diſpute ſo proceeded in? 


There is nothing in the former articles, to 


limit the council of defence; and this ge- 
neral article appeareth to be added by way 
of ampliation, to provide for that which 
was not particularly and expreſly cared for 
in the former. Which is moſt plain by 
the words of the explanation upon this 
thirticth article, agreed upon at the firſt, 
and ſubſcribed by the commiſſioners on 
both ſides, Anno 1619, where this courſe 
of proceeding, is expreſly directed, not only 
in diſputes about the meaning of the arti- 
cles, ba alſo about any other matter hap- 
pening in their common abode. Since 
which allo the king's majeſty hath, upon a 
ſmaller occaſion than the life of his ſubjects, 
clearly declared himſelf in the point of ſo- 
vereignty ; that both nations in the Indies 
ſhould wholly lay aſide all pretence there- 
of. Which declaration was ſent to the 
lords ſtates-general, and by them accepted, 
before this bloody butchery was executed, 


But it it were granted, that the Hollanders 


are abſolute lords of their partners the 
Engliſh in thoſe parts, without reſpect to 
the treaty z yet, at leaſt the Hollanders in 
Ambeyna are bound to obſerve the laws of 


the United Provinces ; tor fo faith this au- 
thor himſelf. Do theſe allow to begin the 


procels at the torture, and to bring perſons 
of honeſt fame to the rack, upon others 


 Contefſion made in the torture? Do their 


laws allow of the leading interrogatories 


above-mentioned, to direct the priſoner 


what to ſay, to avoid the torture? Where, 
in the United Provinces, is that drowning 
with water, in uſe ? or the torture with 


fire, uſed to Jobnſon, Tomſon, and Clark? 


or eſpecially the ſplitting of their toes, and 
lancing of the ' breaſt, and putting in 
gun-powder, and then firing the fame, 


et 


whereby the body is not left intire, nei- 
ther for innocency, nor execution? Clark 
and Tomſon were both fain to be carried to 
their execution, though they were tortured 
many days before. 

Laſtly, their confeſſions were contra- 
dictory, apparently falſe, and of things im- 
poſſible to be done, much leſs practiſed be- 
fore by the ſaid parties; and therefore 
ought not, by their law, to have been be- 
lieved, nor the priſoners to have been con- 
demned thereupon, without other ſufficient 
indicia or evidence beſides. 

In the laſt place, this author handleth 
the exceſs of torture, whereof, he taketh 
notice, there is much complaint in Eng- 
land; and faith, That the lords ſtates-ge- 
neral take care to inform themſelves of all 
the paſſages of this buſineſs; and to that 
end have deſired to fee all the letters, 
pieces, and papers, that concern this pro- 
ceſs: by which it appeareth not, that there 
was any cruel torture uſed. But, ſuppoſe 
the acts made no mention of them; is it 
any marvel, that the authors of this mur- 
derous and tyrannous proceſs, being them- 
ſelves the perſons that alſo formed the acts, 
would omit thoſe things that made againſt 
them ? It is to be preſumed alſo, that the 
acts kept by their people at Polotay in 
Banda, have omitted many things of their 
proceſs againſt the poor Polaroons, whom 
in Auguſt 1622, being about ſix months 
before this execution of the Engliſh, their 
governor there uſed in like ſort, as the go- 
vernor of Amboyna did the Engliſh, and 
gave him a model and precedent of this 
3 which it will not be amiſs to re- 
ate briefly, becauſe this author, in the next 
place, allegeth the merciful diſpoſition of 
the Netherlands nation in general; to in- 
fer thence, that it is therefore unlikely, 
that their governor at Amboyna was ſo cruel 
as is reported in England. ED 

Polaroon, one of the iſlands of Banda, 
was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſb at the time 
of the treaty, Anno 1619 : and, by the 
agreement, was to remain theirs. After 
the treaty came unto the Indies, the Hol- 
landers forbare publiſhing thereof in the 
iſlands of Banda, until they had taken Po- 
laroon. But, knowing that it muſt be re- 
ſtored again, according to the treaty, they 
firſt take all courſes to make the iſland 
little or nothing worth : they demoliſh and 
defacethe buildings, tranſplant the nutmeg- 
trees, plucking them up by the roots, and 
carrying them into their own iſlands of 
Nera and of Poloway, there to be planted 
for themſelves ; and at laſt find a means 
to diſpeople the iſland, and to leave it fo, 
as the Engliſh might make no uſe of it, 
worth their charge of keeping; and that 
upon this occaſion : There was a young 


man, 
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man, the ſon of an Orantey, or a gentle- 
man in Polaroon, that had committed felo- 
ny ; for which, by the laws of his country, 
he was to die. This fellow, to ſave his 


life, fled to another iſland of Banda, called 


Rofinging, and. there turned Chriſtian : bur, 
quickly underſtanding, that that would not 
make him ſafe from puniſhment, he went 
back ſecretly to his own country of Pola- 
roon; and, having lurked there a few days, 
took his paſſage for Nera, another iſland 
where the Dutch have a fort; and told the 
Dutch governor, that the Orankeys of Po- 
laroon had conſpired to maſſacre the Dutch, 

as well at Polaroon, as at Poloway, with 
help of the people of Seran, that ſhould 
ſend over thirty curricurries for that pur- 
poſe. Immediately upon this indicium of 
this malefactor, certain prows or fiſher- 
boats of the Polaroons, that were fiſhing 
at Poloway, were ſeized, and the people 
made priſoners. Command was ſent by 
the Dutch governor to Polaroon, that the 
Orankeys ſhould come over to him, that 
there might be further inquiſition made of 
this matter. The prieſt of the Polaroons, 
and ſeventy Orankeys, inſtantly took a prow 
or ſmall veſſel of their own, and imbarked 
themſelves for Poloway. As they were at 
ſea, and yet out of the ſight of the Dutch 
caſtle, they were met by a fiſher-boat of 
Bandeneze, and told, how all the reſt were 
apprehended ; and that, if they went to 
Poloway, they were all bu: dead men. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the prieſt and the reſt, although 
they had ſpace and means to have eſcaped 
to Seran, and other places, ſafe enough 
from the Hollanders, yet were ſo confident 
of their innocency, that they would needs 
to Poloway to purge themſelves. Where, 
as ſoon as they were arrived, they were in- 
ſtantly carried priſoners to the caſtle : and 
withal the governor, with a force of two 
hundred men, went preſently for Poloroon; 
whence he fetched all the reſt of the Oran- 
keys, and brought them priſoners to the 
fame caſtle. As ſoon as they were come, 
they were preſently brought to the torture 
of water and fire, even in the ſame ſort as 
our people were afterwards at Amboyna; 
only herein differing, that of thoſe at Po- 
loway, two were ſo tortured, that they died 
in their tortures : the reſt, being one hun- 
dred ſixty- two perſons, were all, upon their 
own forced confeſſions, condemned and 
executed. The prieſt, when he came to 
the place of execution, ſpake theſe words 
in the Mallaian tongue: All ye, great and 
ſmall, rich and poor, black and white, look 
to it: we have committed no fault. And 
When he would have ſpoken more, he was 
taken by the hands and feet, laid along, 
and cut in two by the middle with a ſword. 
Forthwith, the governor cauſed the wives, 


children, and ſlaves of thoſe of Polaroon, 
to be all carried out of the iſland, and diſ- 
tributed 4n other, iſlands ſubje& to the 
Dutch ; and ſo have made a clear country 
for the Engliſh, where they may both-plant 
and gather. themſelves, deſtitute of the help 
of any of the country- people; without 
whom, neither the Engliſb nor Hollanders 
can maintain their trade in the Indies. 
And yet this is not here recited, to the end 
thereby to charge the Netherlands nation 
with thoſe cruel proceedings, but the per- 
ſons themſelves that have committed thoſe 
barbarous tyrannies : who, if we ſhall be- 
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lieve an author of their own, are not of the 1 1 


beſt of that nation. 


For the Maiores (as dich dil- 


this author ſays) uſe the Indies as a Tucht- courle, 


houſe, or bridewell, to manage their unruly 
and unthrifty children and kindred ; whom 


printed 
An. 1022. 
under the 


when they cannot rule and order at home, name of 
they ſend to the Indies, where they are Tmant 


preferred to offices and places of govern- 7," 


ment. Yea, faith he, they prefer ſuch to 
be fiſcals there, as never ſaw ſtudy nor law. 
So that it is no marvel, that ſuch perſons 
proceed not with that juſtice and modera- 
tion as is uſed generally in the Leww-Conmn 
tries, by the choice of the nation there. 
And this agreeth well with the report of 
our merchants of credit, that came lately 


from Amboyna , who aver, that, excepting 


the governor himſelf, who is well ſtept in 
years, of the reſt of the council there, as 
well the fiſcal as others, there were ſcarce 


any that had hair on their faces; yea, that 


molt of them are lewd drunken debauched 
perſons ; and yet muſt be judges, as well 
of our Engliſh, as the poor Indians there. 
Now to return to this author's proofs, 
that there was no exceſs uſed in the pro- 
ceedings at laſt, he taketh one argument 
by way of compariſon, from the law of 


England, to preſs men to death: which 


he ſaith, hath much more cruelty than 
their courſe of torture, uſed by the Dutch 
in Amboyna, and is holden, as well by ſome 
authors of our own nation as others, for 
damnable. | 
ter of preſſing alleged, for juſtifying of 
their tortures, ſince no man in England is 
preſſed for not confeſſing, which is the 
cauſe of torture- in Dutchland ? But the 
cauſe why any is preſſed, is, for that he 


How pertinently is this mat- 


aars- 


mon dd. 


obſtinately refuſeth the trial of his country, 


and challengeth the judges as incompetent, 
which the law appointeth him: which he 
doth, for the molt part, to ſave his 
which, but by that ordinary courſe of trial, 
cannot be confiſcate, What is this to the 
point of confeſſion, for refuſal whereof 
the Dutch uſe the torture? And yet no 
man blameth them for proceeding accord- 
ing to the law of their country herein ; nor 
yet in their 


* the 


goods, 


execution, when they breax 
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the legs, arms and thighs of the malefac- 


tors, and then ſet them upon a wheel, on 
the end of a great pole, there to languiſh 
to death : an execution far more direful 
than the Engliſh preſſing, which is ſo ſud- 
denly done, and ſo ſeldom uſed. But why 
doth he not name the authors, of our own 
or foreign writers, which condemn this 
kind of execution? Let him do it yet, 
and he ſhall have more authors of his own 
country, that condemn their courſe of tor- 
tures: and yet the Eugliſb complain not 
of the courſe in general, but of the unlaw- 
ful uſe of it; contrary to the rules of the 
laws even of the United Provinces. Laſtly, 
in this point the author pretendeth, that 
little or no torture was uſed in this proceſs, 
What the torture was, and in what degree, 
appears in the Engliſb relation: but he can 
find little or none mentioned in the acts. 
What if he will not find it? or what if 
their officers of Amboyna have concealed 
it ? Shall we not believe thoſe that ſuffered 
it themſelves ? Shall we not believe thoſe, 
that, being themſelves acquitted, yet heard 
the crics, and ſaw the bodies, of Jobnſon, 
Clark, and Tomſon, and have confirmed 
their relation by their corporal oaths? As 
for the act of the five-and-twentieth of 
February, which this author hath here tran- 
ſcribed ; it cannot be a true act: for there- 


in it is ſaid, that that day all the Eugliſb 


were examined one by one, and ſome be- 
fore torture, and ſome after, confeſſed the 
fact, Whereas it appeareth not only by 
the Englifh relation, but by this very au- 
thor in the precedent page, that they were 
not all examined the —— five - and-twenti- 
eth day of February ; but that the exami- 
nation continued fix days together, even 
to the ſixth of March incluſive. How 
then could the act of the five-and-twenti- 
eth of February have all their confeſſions ? 
By this may appear, what credit may be 
given to theſe acts, or elſe to this author. 
Here alſo by the way he tells us of the de- 
liberation of their council ; whether the 
puniſhment of the fact might be reſpited, 


or the cauſe removed: wherein it was re- 


ſolved, that execution muſt needs be done 
in the place of the delict, for example- ſake; 


and might not be reſpited, for fear leſt the 


conſpirators, as he terms them, might have 
more dependences than yet were known ; 
and in particular, the Ternatans, and other 
Indians about Amboyna. A poor pretext : 
as if, having all the Eugliſb in irons aboard 
their ſeveral ſhips, they ſhould need to fear 
their joining with the Ternatans. But it 
may be, they feared ſome Englifp ſhips 
alſo to come thither: for ſo they had made 


grounds of the Engliſh gricts. 


their own people believe. And therefore, 
two ſhips being deſcried at ſea, the Dutch 
and their free-burghers cried out, That 
there were the Engliſh that ſhould have 
holpen to take the caſtle : but when they 
arrived, they proved tobe two ſhips of the 
Hollanders coming from Jaccatra; wherein 
was a letter from the preſident of the Exg- 
liſh there, to call away captain Towerſon, 
and all the Engliſh, from Amboyna, to Jac- 
catra. Which letter was opened and read 
by the Dutch governor, while our people 
were yet in priſon, and not executed; and 
might well have ſecured him, that there 
was no further danger to be feared of the 
Engliſh aids of ſhipping, whatever the Eng-/ 
gliſb priſoners had, through torture, con- 
felled. | 

At laſt the author comes to the ſentence 
itſelf, tranſcribing out of the acts of the 
ninth of March, That the college of judges, 
being then competent, and calling upon 
the name of the Lord to aſſiſt them in this 
mournful aſſembly, to preſide in their 
hearts, and inſpire them with equity and 
jnſtice, proceeded to ſentence, Sc. Who 
knoweth not, but the act may be thus 
formed, and yet no prayer at all made ? or 
if there were any ſuch prayer, yet the pro- 
ceedings, well weighed, will ſhew it to be 
but like Jezebel's faſt, the preparative to 
the falſe judgment againſt Nabee. Net- 
ther will the wiſe and indifferent judges of 
this whole matter conceive the better of 
the cauſe, for the hypocritical formalities 
therein obſerved. 

Laſt of all, he concludes his treatiſe with 
a juſtification, yea, an elogy and commen- 
dation of the whole proceedings of the 
Dutch at Amboyna, againſt the Engliſh ; not 


finding the leaſt to be blamed in the Dutch, 


but aggravating the crime of the Engliſh 
very ridiculouſly, becauſe, forſooth, that 
this plot, amongſt other things, was againſt 
the great means of the Netherlands Eaſt- 
India company : as if a conſpiracy to rob 
them, if any ſuch had been, muſt needs be 
treaſon z or, as if the intent only, in any 
crime but treaſon, were capital. 
Thus have we examined this ſtrained 
Juſtification of that moſt barbarous and ex- 
ecrable proceſs of Amboyna; conſiſting of 
a preamble, full of falſe and forged ſuſpi- 
cions; a narration of the fact, fraught with 
ridiculous abſurdities, contrarieties, and im- 
poſſibilities; and of a diſpute of imperti- 
nences, with concealment of the main 
All which 
verificth that of Papinian, That parricides 
are more eaſily committed than defended. 
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TO THE 


| at 
** 
| R E A 


Gentle READER, 


H E Remonſtrance of the Nether- 
lands Faſt-India company, hereafter 

in the firſt place following, was, by 

the ſame company, preſented to the lords 
ſtales general of the United Provinces, in 
November, Anno 1624, for anſwer of the 
relation of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 
touching the unjuſt, cruel, and barbarous 
proceeding againſt the Engliſh at Amboyna, 
and for juſtification of in that famous proceſs, 
the copy of which remonſtrance being im- 
parted to the ſaid Engliſh company, they 
forthwith writ the ſubſequent reply, and ſent 
the ſame to be preſented to the * lords 
ſtates general, for a counter poiſon againſt 
the ſaid remonſtrance. At that time the 
Engliſh company intended not to have pub- 
liſhed it in print, thereby to make ſo many 
judges of the cauſe as now they muſt ; but, 
upon fair hope then given them out of the 
Netherlands, truſted, by the juſtice of the 
lords ſtates general, joined with that of their 
own ſovertign, to obtain an ue of this 
cauſe, according to the merits thereof. But 
the embaſſador of the ſaid lords ſtates, being 
here in Ingland, in June 1625, and moved 
by bis majeſty for ſatisfattion for the lives 
of bis ſubjetts, that were ſo treacherouſly 
butchered by theirs at Amboyna, as alſo 
for reſtitution of their goods ſo made for- 
feit, and recompence for the damage of the 
Engliſh company, by this and other attions, 
ned ſuch excuſe and colour, as it ſeemeth, 
cut of the ground of this remonſtrance : 
which, after many proviſional diſputes finally 
concludeth for delay of trial, that at the laſt, 
in September the ſame year, they obtained 
of his majeſty a reſpit of eighteen months 
for the calling home of the governor Flarman 
van Speult, and the reſt of the judges in the 
faid bloody proceſs, from out of the Indies, 
io anſwer the matter here themſelves, and 
for ſatisfaction of all the other complaints of 
the Engliſh company : to whom, although 
this reſpit was irkſome, having already borne 
ſo long delay, in a cauſe of ſuch impatient 
nature ; as alſo having a ſuſpicion of the 
ſiniſter intent of the Dutch company in this 
new reſpit; nevertheleſs conſidering, that 
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this was a favour craved by the ſaid lords 
tates, in their firſt embaſſage to his majeſty, 
and their very congratulation of his happy 


ſucceſs to his rightful - crowns, | they held it 


their duty to conform themſelves to his ma- 
Jeſty's grace herein. As alſo the ſame Eng- 
liſh company, hajuing confidence in the ſincere 
dealing of the loxds ftates-general;” whoſe 
letter, of the thirty-firſt of December 1624, 
for calling home of the ſaid bloody governor, 
and others, was committed to their convey- 
ance, and by them ſent into the Indies, hoped 
that their remedy, though flow and long, 
would yet at laſt be ſure and ſerious. And 
ſo they put on a new patience, and enpectation 
of ſome iſſue of this likely courſe. But hav- 
ing waited out this reſpit, which expired 
ſome years now paſt, they find all things fall 
out contrary to their hope ſo grounded upon 
the lord: ftates promiſe and letter, but alto- 
gether verifying their ſuſpicion of the drift 
of the Netherlands company before-mention- 
ed. Hor the ſaid letter of the lords ſtates 
being, by the Engliſh pręſident at Jaccatra, 
ſafely delivered to Carpentier, governor- 
general of the Dutch, in the Indies, he, 
when Harman van Speult, he late gover- 
nor of Amboyna, and head of the bloody 
treachery againſt the Engliſh there, arrived 
at Jaccatra, received him with great honour, 
yea with triumph ; and inſtead of ſending him 
for Europe, to anſwer the complaints of the 
Engliſh, according to the direction and com- 
mandments of the lords ſlates, by their ſaid 
letter, made him chief commander of a flect 
of ſhips, ſent from thence to Surat, and other 
northern parts of the Indies, the Engliſh 
preſident and council at Jaccatra in vain 
proteſting here againſt, and urging his re- 
miſſion io Europe, in conſequence of the 
letter of the lords ſtates aforeſaid. Nei- 
ther have the officers of the ſaid Nether- 
lands company in the Indies, in all that 
reſpit of eightcen months, nor. in dll the 
time fince, made any reſtitution or reparation 
to the Engliſh, as was promiſed and pre- 
tended , nor any Preparation thereunto, but 
rather have added new grievances. So that 
it now plainly appeareth, that the ſaid Ne- 

I therlands 


To the Reader. 


therlands Eaſt-India company, in their ear- 
neſt ſuit to the lords ſtates, to procure his 
majeſty to give reſpit for the due trial of the 


cauſe of Arnboyna, inſerted in the latter end 


F this enſuing remonſtrance, intended no- 
thing leſs than ſuch a true trial, but a cool- 
ing and blunting of the edge and zeal of the 

Engliſh company, in purſuing of their due 
remedies, hoping (as it is in the fable of him 
that undertook to teach the aſs to ſpeak) 
that, in long delay and reſpit of time, ſome- 
thing might happen, utterly to elude and fru- 
flrate the real performance : In the mean 
time, beſides the goods of the Engliſh that 
they detain, they enjoy the whole trade of the 


Mulluccoes, Banda, and Amboyna, be 


true, though wretched motive of their abo- 
minable proceſs againſt the innocents ;, and 
have raiſed the nutmegs, maces, cloves (be- 
ing, by this means, ſolely in their own hands) 
to more than double the price of that they 
were at, in theſe parts, when the Engliſh 
had their ſhare in them. Whereby it ap- 
peareth how ſincerely this following remon- 
trance flighteth this matter as a poor end, 
though it ſo much enrich the Dutch com- 
pany ; as likewiſe how much, not only the 
whole realm of England, but even all the 
kingdoms and commonwealths in Europe, 
that are thus ſerved with thoſe ſpices, at ſuch 
high rates, are intereſſed in this cauſe. Aud 
yet, beſides all the premiſes, the Engliſh com- 
pany find another and more proper cauſe of 


their recourſe to the preſs at this preſent , 


otherwiſe, for all the reſt, they could per- 
haps attend other remedies. But they find, 
that in this interim, of the cauſe and motives 
«whereof the world could take no notice, many 
not only of the Dutch, but Engliſh alſo, 
begin to conceive worſe of the Engliſh cauſe: 
preſuming, that if it had been ſuch as the 
diſcourſes formerly publiſhed in this argu- 
ment imported, they think certainly, ere 
this, to have heard of ſome exemplary puniſh- 
ment upon ſo execrable a fact, or, at leaſt, of 


ſome ſerious preparation thertunto. In par- 
ticular the Engliſh company underſtand, that 
ſome of the bloody college of judges, being re- 
turned into the Low-Countries, and living 
free, and well countenanced there, have, of 
late, upon confidence, as it ſeems, of the ef- 
fectual working of their eluſory artifice, 
cracked and vaunted, that they will juſtify 
their proceſs of Amboyna, even to the face of 
his majeſty, which are their own preſmuptuous 
words, although the ſame parties, at their 
firſt arrival in Holland, kept themſelves 
cloſe, and were not known where to be found, 


when the miniſters of this ſtate ſought after 


them. Which bold face being put-upon this 


bad matter, hath ſo far cauntenanced the = 


fame, as that ſome of our own nation there, 


allied to the Dutch, have in private ſtepped 


up in defence of the ſaid barbarous butchery, 
and ſeem at leaſt to think the matter aggra- 
vated above the true deſert. Wherefore, leſt 


Ide poor innocent Engliſh that bave already 
ſuffered ſo many and ſo grievous tortures, 


and afterwards a reproachful death, ſhould 
now again after death ſuffer in their good 
name alſo, which is, or ought to be, dearer 
than life itſelf ; leſt alſo the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company, that have likewiſe ſuffered 
too many indignities, and ſuch damages, 
from the Dutch, ſhould ſeem to have made a 


great cry without as juſt a cauſe ; they now 


find it high time to vindicate their own re- 
putation, and the fame of their innocent ſer- 
vants and countrymen, by acquainting the 
world with the true ſtate of the buſineſs, as 
alſo to defend and maintain their former 
true relation from the exceptions taken againſt 
it, by this following remonſtrance of the 
Dutch. And becauſe the acts of the proceſs 
of Amboyna are often mentioned, as well 
in this remonſtrance, as in the reply there- 


unto, the ſame alſo are inſerted between 


both, 1o clear the relative paſſages on both 
parts, | 
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A 


REMONSTRANCE 
BRWINTHEBBERS or DIRECTORS 
"of THE 


Netherlands Eaſt-India COMPANY, 


ately exhibited to the 


LORDS STATES-GENERAL, 


In JUSTIFICATION of the PROCEEDINGS 
of their OFFICERS at Amboyna, againſt the Engliſh There. 


Tranſlated out of FRENCH. 


High and Mighty LORDS, 


HE directors of the united 
company and ſociety of the 
Eaſt-Indies did, inthe month 


of July laſt paſt, preſent 
unto your honours a deduction concern- 
ing that which was paſt in the province of 
Amboyna, and of the execution there made 
in March 1623, with a proviſional anſwer 
of the objections which then were made and 
known againſt it: But whereas this cauſe 
by that means could not be ended, and 
foraſmuch as daily there are found, and 
ſpread abroad, great cavils, againſt that 
which is mentioned in the deduction afore- 
faid ; therefore the ſaid directors, in regard 
of their charge and office, as alſo for the 
defence of their ſervants, ſo far as reaſon 
permitteth, and not to be thought deſtitute 
and naked of good defence, yea, that they 
may not leave the matter for condemned, 
as divers have ſpread abroad, and gladly 


would make the world believe, cannot for- 


bear to make, after due reverence, this 
more particular inſtruction in form of re- 


monſtrance unto your honours. 


In the firſt place, then, the directors do 
yet perſiſt in their ſaid deduction, becauſe 
the ſame may ſerve to. give light to the 
whole cauſe : and, conſidering the weighty 
and infallible indicia, and evidence, that 
preceded this diſcovery of the treaſon of 
certain Engliſh, yea, the ſame being noto- 
rious, as alſo the proceedings which have 
legally, and according to law, paſſed againſt 


the confederates, as appeareth by the judi- 
cial acts, ſigned as well by thoſe which 
were examined, as by the council of Am- 
boyna, which is a college admitted and 
ſworn, and againſt which no proof, much 
leſs any vain and frivolous ſuſpicion, ſhould 
be admitted; they the directors abſolutely 
believe, ſo long as they ſee no more to 


the contrary, that the ſaid Eugliſb conſpi- 


rators, and other confederates which were 
in our ſervice, were well apprehended, and 
the fact, in our opinions, ſo well proved 
according to law, and the uſe and cuſtom 
in ſuch caſe obſerved ; the proceedings 
have been legal ; and in purſuit thereof the 
puniſhment which they have ſuſtained was 
inflicted according to the common law, 
with good moderation of the rigour of 
Juſtice, and with clemency. Notwith- 
ſtanding there have been many writings 
and deductions, as the directors until this 
time perceive and diſcover, ſowed and 
ſpread againſt this cauſe, as well in Eng- 
land as in theſe parts : among which, 57 


as much as we know, the firſt is a ſummar7 


of news out of letters dated the nineteenth 


of June 1623, written by the Engliſh fac- 


tors at Batavia, which immediately will 
be judged by every one who never ſo little 


and ſuperficially ſhall read the ſame, to be 
_ full of paſſion, contrary to the truth, and 


without any proof: for, firſt, the proceed- 
ing by the juſtice at Amboyna, upon the 
confederates there, is blamed therein, and 
by er e T called an unjuſt murder, 
wicked and barbarous, the faſhion and 


manngr 


B 
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manner of the rack or torture likewiſe de- 
ſcribed, and exaggerated with great vehe · 
mency and paſſion. And alſo it is not true 
that therein is ſaid, that the other Indians 
(beſides the Engliſh), confederates in the 
fact, were ſervants of the Engliſh compa- 
ny ; whereas it appeareth otherwiſe, to wit, 
that the [ndian confederates were ſervants 
of the Dutch company, as is well known 
to be true; and yet this writing hath taken 
great place amongſt great and ſmall, and 
hath been ſhewed as a pattern or model, 
whereupon the other griefs have been 
formed againſt the ſaid juſtice of Amboyna. 
Upon which incontinently followed a more 
large and ample writing, called, The tru 

relation of the moſt cruel and barbarous tor- 
ture and execution committed by the Fle- 
mings upon the Engliſh in Amboyna. 

In the introduction whereof proceedeth 
impertinently a deſcription of Amboyna, 
and of the gariſon and force of the Dutch 
in the ſame place, and this only to the end, 
as appeareth, to ſhew thereby, that there is 


no appearance, that the Zng/iþ ſhould con- 


ſult of the taking of the ſaid place, as a 
thing impoſſible ; as if, by reaſon of the 
ſmall underſtanding, and ſimple foundation, 
which the conſpirators had to put their de- 
ſign in execution, and, in effect, omitting 
all other accuſations, they had not in any 
kind merited and deſerved any puniſh- 
ment: the contrary whereof appeareth to 
be practiſed daily in the like crimes. And 
to cite this preſumption unto the annihilat- 
ing of a truth ſo notorious and proved, and 
againſt the proper confeſſions of the exe- 
cuted and other confederates, againſt the 
conſcience and teſtimony of ſo many honeſt 
men, and of credit, which have been em- 
ployed in the cauſe, and againſt a college 
- of judges publick and ſworn, this cannot 
in any manner be admitted, received, nor 
had in conſideration, by ſuch as have un- 
derſtanding in theſe affairs. But to the 
contrary, and beſides all the reaſons afore- 
going, the Dutch company hath made it 
to appear by good proofs, that the Eng- 
liſh, to the end to divert and get forth of 
the caſtle the forces of the Dutch, had in 
the countries and iſlands thereabouts ſtirred 
up, induced, and cauſed to rebel, all the 
Ternatans, Ceraniens, and the Indian na- 
tions bordering there, openly, and by pub- 
lick violence, to make ſuch unaccuſtomed 
outrages upon the ſubjects of the caſtle, 
that the governor might be conſtrained. to 
go forth from thence with all his forces, 
tor to appeaſe and quiet the ſaid rebels, and 
to bring them to their ancient obedience : 
and thereupon the Engliſb ſhould have 
aſſailed and invaded the. caſtle and the 
town, as being deſtitute by the retiring and 
erm of the army, then when the 
Vol. II. 


Dutch ſhould be moſt feeble, and in their 
greatelt neceſſity, as well of men, as of 
Dutch ſhips, which ſhould have been em- 
ployed in this voyage. And concerning 
the force of the Engliſß which were in Am- 
boyna, they alone would not haye enter- 
priſed the attempt, but would unto this 
. have called unto them all the 

aves which they had in great number in 
their factories: neither would they have 
begun the ſame before the arrival of cer- 
tain Engliſb ſhips in Amboyna ; the peo- 
ple whereof they would alſo have ſet on 


work, and employed to the attempt: the 


retinue alſo, which daily the accomplices 
did underhand procure, as Gabriel Tomer- 
ſou cape merchant of the Eugliſb had or- 
dered, ſhould have been much augmented, 
the rebel ſubjects of the caſtle ſhould have 
weakened the Dutch, and augmented the 
force of the conſpirators. And further, 
which is the principal point, the end 
and deſign of the conſpirators was not to 
force and conſtrain the caſtle (only) by vio- 
lence, open war, or ſiege, to which purpoſe 
all theſe imagined fortreſſes of the caſtle, 
and the power of the Dutch, might have 
their conſideration yz but the plot was, to 
invade the caſtle by treaſon, and with the 
aid and aſſiſtance of the Japonian ſoldicrs, 
which were then in the ſerviceof the Dutch 
at Amboyna aforeſaid ; which ſmall num- 
ber of Japonians were not ſlightly to be 


regarded, in reſpect of the valour and 


proweſs of that nation, and their extraor- 
„ reſolution in hazarding their lives in 
any dangerous enterprizes; inſomuch as a 
certain ſmall number of the Zaponians, only 
of themſelves, and without any aid or ſup- 
port, have undertaken and accompliſhed 
the moſt great attempts and. deſigns in 
places of the greateſt and moſt puiſſant 
government in the Indies; as among other 
things it appeareth by that which paſſed in 
the kingdom of Patany z where certain Ja- 
ponians forced and pillaged the town, after- 
wards made their retreat in good order, 
and with good compoſition. And in the 
kingdom of Siam in the town called Jo- 


dea, full of thouſands of perſons, the king 


whereof himſelf can, in a ſhost time, bring 
into the field, above one hundred thouſand 
men of arms, and heretofore obtained great 


victories upon many great princes his neigh- 


bours, who then were, and as yet are, of 


great power; in that town, I ſay, which is 


the capital town of the kingdom, certain 
Japonians ſurpriſed firſt the caſtle and royal 
palace, and being entered thereinto by force, 
afterwards they took the king in perſon 
priſoner ; they kept him in their cuſtody; 


and, being wholly become maſters of the 


faid caſtle, they made by means of threat- 


pings (as to put the king to death, and 
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otherwiſe) an honourable and advantageous 
compoſition : by which the ſaid ſmall num- 


ber of Japonians went away and departed 


without any damage out of the kingdom 
of Siam, with great glory and magnani- 
mity, and very great riches, Which ex- 
ploits are without compariſon much more 
great and dangerous than the ſaid attempt 
of Amboyna, againſt an open town, and a 
caſtle empty and naked of forces, into 
which alſo the Japonians might have their 
daily acceſs with the Engliſh, who were 
held and reputed for friends: ſo that what- 
ſoever is mentioned in the deduction of the 
Engliſh upon this preſumption, to draw 
into a doubt all the actions of the confe- 
derates, is altogether without foundation, 
in a cauſe ſo notorious, and publickly con- 
vinced. Of the like force and efficacy is 
that which is ſet down before in the ſaid 
Engliſb deduction, as if the Duteb had no 
other deſign by this imputation of treaſon, 
but to thruſt forth the Engliſh out of Am- 
boyna, and to remain ſole maſters of the 
trade in thoſe quatters : but if ſuch had 
been the intention of the Dutch company, 
they might eaſier, and with more appearance 
and pretext, have forborn to receive and 
admit the Engliſh at the beginning in Am- 


boyna, in the year 1620, than have thruſt 


them forth in ſuch a manner : and, God 
forbid that any one ſhould undertake to 
perform or effect ſuch a thing by ſuch un- 
Juſt and malign proceedings, and with ſuch 
effuſion of blood, only to thruſt forth the 
Engliſh from Amboyna ! And concerning 
the Dutch company here in Europe, never 
any ſuch thing came into their thoughts, 
nor did they ever give any commiſſion 


for the putting forth of the Engliſb, by 


warrant whereof the officers of the ſaid 
place in general might have had ground to 
e any thing to ſuch an end. And 
concerning the officers themſelves, they are 
by thoſe that know them, eſteemed and 
reputed to be honeſt and worthy men; 


tain a thought of ſuch an action. 

And to ſay the truth, why ſhould the 
officers, with ſuch feigned wrong, accuſe, 
and put to death, the #»glifh, and the con- 
tederates, being innocent, ſeeing that, as 
aforeſaid, they had no commiſſion, and if 
they had any given them (which cannot 
be well imagined), yet the governor and 
council of Amboyna are ſuch people as 
would not have yielded or given obedi- 
ence thereunto ? And the ſame governor, 
nor other judges, which are fourteen in 
number, could not have drawn drawn any 
profit or advantage of their ſo doing : for, 
admit it were ſo, that the Engliſh came in 
this regard for to leave Amboyna, this 
could no ways advantage them in their par- 


who, in like manner, would no-ways enter- 


particular; but to the contrary, returning 
unto Europe, they themſelves ſhould be, 
beſides the burden and remorſe of their 
own conſciences, charged and aggravated 
with great blame and infamy, hatred and 
malice, and put in great danger of their 
perſons ; ſo that of ſuch a thing they 
could not expect otherwiſe than detriment, 


diſadvantage, and diſgrace, yea,puniſhmenr 


and chaſtiſement upon themſelves. Now, 
if this be not ſo, then may not this pre: 
ſumption of the Engliſb be true, nor in any 
wiſe admitted and received, who maintain 
and inhumanly ſay, that this moleſtation 


and deſtruction was offered and done to 


the Engliſh, to the end to deliver and free 
Amboyna of them, and to retain it only by 
the Dutch, For the Dutch company do 
declare the amity of the Exgliſb company 
to be unto them of chief and ſpecial im- 
portance, and they deſire for to enjoy the 
ſame with all confidence, And further- 
more, we could produce and allege many 
reaſons why we yet deſire, that the treaty 
being religiouſly and piouſly obſerved, 
from the one part to the other, we could 
willingly and gladly be content to give 
way to the rate and portion in trade per- 
mitted to the Engliſh company, by the 
treaty of 1619, without by excluſion of the 
Engliſh (the treaty being by them obſerved) 
to acknowlege or think of any profit or 
advantage, in general, or in particular, 
We undertake further for our officers 


of Amboyna (as allo it is true), that the be- 


ginning and entrance of this proceeding 
began upon vehement and well-grounded 
ſuſpicions againſt the firſt Japonian in our 


ſervice, who, walking at undue hours upon 


the bulwarks of the caſtle, and inquiring 
very curiouſly of the force and conſtitu- 
tion of the gariſon, and ſetting of the watch, 
was apprehended, and preſently the clew of 
this great and execrable conſpiracy was 
opened and diſcovered, as the Engliſh de- 
duction itſelf confeſſeth. 

And if the Dutch had deſigned and un- 
dertaken (as moſt calumniouſly it is ſu- 
ſpected and reported) to thruſt the Eng- 
liſh out of Amboyna, by the unjuſt report 
and accuſation of their ſervants there, with- 
out any appearance of any true conſpiracy ; 
why did this Japonian come upon the walls, 
and ſo curiouſly inquire, and alſo being ap- 
prehended and examined, ſo pertinently 
ſpeak of the conſpiracy ? If this Japonian 
had been a perſon ſuborned for to charge 


and accuſe the Engliſh, the Dutch would 


not have executed him, which yet legally 
followed; whereby it appeareth, that his 
declaration and teſtimony was true, as well 
in accuſing the other Japonians, his fellows, 
which were in our ſervice, as in the charge 


of the other Exgliſb, and of himſelf, Why 
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alſo were the other Japonians indifted and 
executed, if the Dutch ſought it but only 
upon the Engliſh, as is, without colour, 
pretended? For the Japonians have ever 
been in good eſteem with us, and have 
always been much truſted ; and, not hav- 
ing any occaſion of malice, or rancour, or 
fear of them, or againſt them; whereas now, 
to the contrary, by this tranſgreſſion, it 
behoveth our nation, to be always in miſ- 
truſt of the Japonians, and not ſo confi- 
dently to uſe, or be ſerved of them, as be- 
fore. And it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, 
that during this examination of theſe Japo- 
nians, Which, as aforeſaid, was begun and 
ended before any thing was done to the 
Engliſh, that the Engliſh, for the ſpace of 
three or four days, although herein they 
ſpare the truth, were ſo forward, and fo 
bold, as to go in and out, to and from the 
the caſtle : for they thought that it would 
tend and ſerve unto their conſervation, to 
the end they might give the leſs ſuſpicion : 
for had they fled away, and hidden or con- 
cealed themſelves, in ſuch caſe they had 
been publickly diſcovered. And if they 
had thought, or would have attempted to 
fly, it was impoſſible for them ſo to do; 
for the governor and council had given 
order all abour for the aſſurance of the 
place, and of all perſons which frequented 


and had any intercourſe of merchandizes in 


Amboyna, of which the Engliſh accomplices 
could not be ignorant; ſo that they were 
conſtrained to put on a good face, chear, 
and countenance, the better to ſhun the pe- 
ri] and danger. Os 


But it further appeareth, that that which 


the Engliſh maintain is abuſive and errone- 
ous; that they had continued three or four 
days in going to and from the caſtle, after 
the ſaicl impriſonment, and during the ex- 
amination of the Japonians: for they be- 


gan to examine the Japonians the twenty- 


fourth of February, and the twenty-fifth 
the Engliſb were arreſted ; ſo that there 


was but one day between them both, and 


therefore that which is mentioned in the 


Engliſh deduction is not true. Allo for 


the confeſſion of the firſt Faponian, as 
likewiſe of all the reſt of the Japonians 
unto the number of twelve, they do not 


only accuſe the Engliſh, but themſelves 


alſo ; ſo that there cannot be any ſuſpicion 
or doubt of falſe accuſation, ſeeing that 
they themſelves could not have any ad- 
vantage in the preſervation of their own 
. perſons ; as otherwiſe there can be no ſu- 
ſpicion of calumny : which in ſuch a caſe 


could not be nor happen in any faſhion or 


manner. | 
That which is contained in the Engliſh 


deduction, to wit, that the Engliſh had ne- 


ver kept any converſation with the Japo- 


nians, appeareth to the contrary, by the 
acts of the proceſs, and the confeſſions of 
all, and particularly of Towerſon, made 
without torture or fetters, long after his 
examination. So that from theſe contra- 
rieties, and diſſimulations, are diſcovered 
many other ſigns and tokens for to believe 
that the Exgliſb deduction doth wander 
and ſtray very much from the truth; and 


that all which may be conſtrued to the 


contrary is true, in conſequence of that 
which the Dutch company of the Eajt- 


Indies do ſuſtain, in the juſt defence of 


their officers and miniſters. 
But that whereby the ſaid deduction is 
inlarged and amplified, is to make mention 


and diſcover many patticularities, which 


in time hereafter ſhall be refuted, and 
proved to be matter merely feigned in the 


molt part of the moſt important and ſub- 


ſtantial points : as alſo in that which they 
ſpeak of the rack and torture given. to the 
Engliſh, which is deſcribed in particulars 
contrary to the truth, thereby to move the 
reader to pity. But when they have faid 
all, it is but a bare and naked diſcourſe 
without proof, that the Exgliſb have been 
tortured and racked : for, to give the tor- 


ture when the caſe ſo requireth, is no fault 


of the judge, but it is a thing cuſtomary 


throughout Europe, and ſo in the Low- 


Countries, And if ſuch torture hath been 
given to ſame of the Engliſh, it was ſurely 
done upon good and pregnant evidence, 
and weighty proofs, and confeſſions of 
others, whereof ſome may have been 
brought to a more rigorous examination, 
according to the exigence of the caſe, with- 
out doing or executing any injuſtice, 

It alſo the judges of the Dutch would 
have wrongfully preſſed and conſtrained 
the Engliſh to confeſſion by torture, where- 
fore did they not preſs and conſtrain them 
all to confeſſion ? Which nevertheleſs ap- 


peareth by the deduction of the Engliſh, 


not to have been done; and that many 
were let paſs without torture, yea, many 
of them which the Zxglifh deduction abu- 
ſively affirmeth to have been tortured ; it 
being not reaſonable to proceed againſt 
them as againſt others, which were charged 


with more great and vehement ſuſpicions 
and proofs. z 


And if they proceeded herein with ſuch 
exceſs, how cometh it then that the judges 


. pardoned and diſcharged ſome, as faulty 


as the reſt, but only to give teſtimony of 


their proceedings, and that the juſtice 
thereof might fully appear to all whomſo- 
ever? Which otherwiſe they were not 


bound to do, nor would have done, in all 
likelihood. 0 | 
But, to win the reader by compaſſion, 


the manner of the torture is there very 


finely 
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finely and prolixly ſet down; but who 
knoweth not, that the manner and faſhion 
of the extraordinary queſtion is in itſelf 
rough and harſh, and eſpecially muſt ſeem 
ſo to the Engliſh in England, where there 
is no ſuch kind of torture uſed, unleſs it 
be in caſe of high treaſon, how moderate 
and gentle ſoever it be, as the pain of the 


torture of the water, which is much more 


civil, and leſs dangerous, than other tor- 
tures of ſtretching or preſſing, which is in 
divers manners uſed in Europe : for ſuch 
torture and pain of water doth but cauſe 
and produce an oppreſſion and anxicty of 
Lreath and reſpiration, and not the ſwell- 
ing of the body of the patients, as is abu- 
ſively mentioned in the Engliſh deduction, 
and is without fraction, bruiſing, or muti- 
lation of the members, which others are 
ſubject unto: ſo that all which is com- 
priſed and contained in the ſame deſcrip- 
tion, is only ſet down for the embelliſhing 
and adorning of the ſaid writing, to the 
end only to move the reader to compal- 
ſion, to make him inſenſibly to draw in and 
ſwallow all the other errors and untruths, 
under theſe cloſe conveyances, and give 
them credit to the advantage of the drift 
of the ſaid deduction: but he who, to 
the contrary, will ſound and ſearch out the 


truth, and whether that which is therein 


declared and related be proved, and ought 
to be admitted and received or not, let him 
be pleaſed further to obſerve, as followeth: 

Thar all which is ſaid therein is without 
proof, and it that any proof be found there- 
in, it is of very few perſons, yea ſuch as in 
a cauſe that concerneth themſelves, and 
wherein they were once judicially convict- 
ed, may not be admitted for witneſſes 
againlt the judge, and the proceedings paſt 
againſt themſelves, nor againſt the legal 
confeſſion which. they once and oftener 
made, and confirmed with their own ſub- 


ſcription, which now by other depoſitions, 


or particular declarations, cannot be made 
eluſory againſt the teſtimony and certi- 


- ficate of tourteen judges, who were pre- 


ſent in and at all paſſages, whoſe reputation 
and witdom is K 
wicked, unorderly, and unjuſt proceedings 
as the Angliſb pretend, may not be in any 
ſort or manner charged or imputed upon 
them. 
Laſtly, concerning certain declarations 
and writings of the condemned Eugliſb 
before their death, whereby they have pro- 
teſted their innocency, and that they were 
Judged wrongfully ; whereupon by pre- 
ſumption is interred, that it muſt be true, 
becauſe it is not to be believed that any one 
was ſo wicked and impious as to dare to 
teign and diſſemble at the hour of his death. 
This argument maketh little in the 


o well known, that ſuch. 


cauſe ; for firſt it ought to appear, that 
there are indeed ſuch declarations and writ- 
ings of the Engliſh : but the truth can be 
teſtified by them who were preſent, and 
about them, at all times, that there is no 
ſuch thing; much leſs that which is ſaid 
concerning Certain pretended miracles 
which had happened in witneſs of the in- 
nocency of the executed: ſo that it may 
well ſeem, that they had moved heaven and 
earth to hide and conceal this deteſtable 
deed. But howſoever it be, who would 
preſume that honeſt men of reputation 
and wiſdom, known and publick, would 
have ſhewn themſelves ſo impious and un- 
human, as wrongfully and innocently to 
accuſe the perſons executed ? And much 
leſs it cannot be preſumed unto the charge 
of a college eſtabliſhed and ſworn. 

And although that which is aforeſaid ap- 
pear and be known, firſt, by the truth of 
the thing, as it is carried by the deduction 
aforegoing, preſented in July paſt unto 
your honours 3 and that, ſecondly, it is 
credible, that by this writing here were 
broke and decided all objections and diffi- 
culties inferred by the Engliſb, as alſo ſome 
acts alleged, which in regard of the Eugliſo 
might be produced and alleged againſt 
that which is aforeſaid, and againſt the le- 
gality of the proceedings in Amboyna ; in 
ſuch manner that more cannot be required 
in juſtification of the behaviours of the 
Dutch officers; ſo it is, that the directors 
notwithſtanding find it _— (although 
ſuperfluous) to repeat and make mention 
here, of many e e which much 
more fully, and all at a blow, do ſhew that 
the reports ſpread and ſworn, with ſuch 
vehemency, by the Engliſb againſt the truth, 
do contrary the one the other, ſo that no- 
thing more can be had nor reſt of ſuſpi- 
cion, whereby the proceedings and execu- 
tions at Amboyna may be accuſed, much 
leſs condemned; and in conſequence like- 
wiſe of which, the great haſte and aſſidual 
precipitation uſed herein, hath been wholly 
done in poſt, for to learn and ſhew the 
world the truth of the diſcovery. in the bu- 
ſineſs; as hereafter ſhall appear more 
clearly and evident. 

In the firſt place, then, ſo it is, that the 
company, after the firſt deduction of July, 
have further underſtood by the laſt ſhips 
out of Batavia, arrived here in September, 
and that by certificate or atteſtation de- 


poſed by M. Frederick de Houtman, chief 


counſellor of the Indies, and ancient go- 
vernor of the iſles of Moluccaes, that it 
was firmly and undoubtedly believed in 
Amboyna, throughout and of every one, 
yea, by himſelf, as he yet doth believe, 
that the Engliiſo of the ſaid place, and the 


Japonians, had truly and really confpired 


aw 
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to invade the caſtle of Amboyna, at their 


beſt opportunity; ſo that none ought in 
any wiſe to doubt thereof. | 
Secondly, for ſtrong proof of that which 
is aforeſaid, the ſaid governor de Houtman 
coming from the Moluccas to Hitto in Am- 
boyna, in the month of April, Anno 1623, 
a certain Engliſhman called George Sharock, 
aſſiſtant, which before had been alſò pri- 
ſoner, and examined upon the ſaid conſpi- 
racy, and by favour releaſed and pardoned 
by the governor and council of Amboyna, 
notwithſtanding that the ſaid Sharock was 
a good while privy to the ſaid conſpiracy, 
and had promiſed his aſſiſtance, kneeling 
down upon his knees, and proſtrating him- 
ſelf before the feet of the ſaid governor de 
Houtman, who looked for no ſuch matter, 
declared with great zeal and good affection, 
that he was, and ſhould be all his life-time, 
bound and obliged unto the Dutch com- 
pany, becauſe, as he then again confeſſed, 
that favour had been done to him, and he 
was left unpuniſhed for the fault and of- 
fence which he had committed and roy 
trated : and this was ſpoken by the ſa 
George Sharock, to the ſaid de Houtman, 
about the twentieth of April 1623, when 
he was already abſolved, releaſed, freed, 
and out of all fear to be any more-moleſt- 
ed or queſtioned for the ſaid fact and of- 
fence committed as aforeſaid. 
Thirdly, the ſaid governor de Houtman 
being at Batavia, and being preſent when 
Fohn Beomont, Engliſh merchant, who alſo 
was a confederate in the ſaid conſpiracy 
at Amboyna, and obtained his pardon, be- 
ing ſick, was brought before the governor 
general; and the ſaid Beomont, being come 
in the preſence of the governor-general, 


and of the ſaid M. Houtman, confeſſed his 


fault before made and committed, and im- 
plored, and moſt humbly deſired, mercy 
and pardon of the ſaid general, which hav- 
ing obtained, he humbly thanked them. 
In the fourth place, that many people 
at Batavia, yea, he the deponent himſelf, 
had, by good information and knowlege, 
certainly underſtood, that the ſaid John 
Beomont being afterwards come before the 
Engliſh preſident and Engliſh merchants 
reſident at Batavia, he the ſaid Beomont 
recited and confeſſed the whole buſineſs 
and conſpiracy : but when this pleaſed not 


the ſaid Engliſh, the preſident of the Eng- 


liſb atoreſaid, for to obſcure the cauſe, . and 
to ſhun the diſhonour of the treaſon, ſee- 
ing the free confeſſion of Beomont, which 
much aſtoniſhed them, he cauſed him for 
this cauſe to keep cloſe, and not to ſpeak 
to any body, becauſe that the thing, by 
the voluntary confeſſion of the ſaid Beo- 
_ againſt the intent of the Engliſb prin- 
E Vo. II. | ect 


id 


cipals, ſhould not further be diſcovered 


and confirmeade. 8 

Fifthly, concerning the perſons which 
were employed as judges in the cauſe of 
Amboyna, in the matter of the condemn- 
ed, and eſpecially the governor van Speult, 
becauſe he is beſt known, they are ſuch, 
that there cannot be any the leaſt ſuſpicion 
or doubt of them, that they had wrong- 
fully, or without ſufficient ground, -cauſed 
the: Engliſh to be accuſed, or ill-handled, 
or much leſs to be put to death, if they 
had not been found really in fault, worthily 
to have deſerved the puniſhment ; the go- 
vernor van Speult being held for an honeſt 
man, of credit, and fearing God, by all 


thoſe that have converſed with him : and, 


by conſequence, there may not be admitted 


ſuch a contrary ſuſpicion of his impious and 


malign proceedings. | 
In the fifth place, concerning the torture 


of water, which the Dutch have always 


uſed in the Indies, as the moſt aſſured and 


civil: which is not a torture ſo rough and 


dangerous as the tortures which are ordi- 


narily uſed in this country, and throughout. 
Europe, which are far more ſevere and 
þ ug, ng than that of water; whereby 


the health of the perſon cannot any way be 


offended, nor the members lamed or 


bruiſed. 1 | 

All which things aforeſaid, in repreſen- 
tation and maintenance of the truth in this 
caſe, and which further might be, in con- 
formity of what is aforeſaid, repreſented 
by the coming and arriving of many other 
br out of the Indies, who alſo have 

owlege of that which paſſed at Amboyna, 
may it pleaſe your honours, to take into 
conſideration, and to conſider whether there 


be not ſufficient matter and cauſe given to 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, for to 


leave and remit the fault unto them, who 
were the authors and practiſers of this abo- 
minable conſpiracy, and of their own miſ- 
fortune, which they thus drew upon them- 
ſelves, and not to defend them, and ag- 
gravate againſt the judges of the Dutch: 
to which end the directors, in defence and 
"maintenance of their officers, and unblame- 
able miniſters, in the Eaſt-Indies aforeſaid, 
cannor omit to beſeech your honours, that 
the cauſe may not be precipitated, but that 
convenient time might be given and grant- 
ed for a more exact reſearch, if need be, 
of the truth, yea, in all to grant them ſuch 
protection, as all good ſubjects and patriots 
of the United Provinces are to attend from 
your honours in equity and juſtice. For, 
how can this buſineſs ſo be inverted, that in- 
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ſtead of the diſnonour and blame which 


ought to dwell upon the confederates, on 
the contrary, now they will blot and ſmo- 
es 2 ae #7 © or 


ther the truth of the thing, and to accuſe 
and charge the Dutch officers, as if they 
had had no honeſty or conſcience? which 
cannot be preſumed of ſubſtantial people, 
of good renown, upon any either volun- 
tary, though not true, or ſuborned and 
falſe, depoſition of ſuch as may not be ad- 
mitted to teſtify in their own cauſe againſt 
the judicial 205 of a college of judges, 
ſworn, and in ſo great a number, which 
have of a long time been ſo employed; 
when it appeareth not otherwiſe by any 
other legal proofs. | 
The intention of the directors never was, 
nor yet is, to maintain any injuſtice, out- 
rage, or impoſture, if in theſe proceedings 
there were any uſed : but as long as it . 
peareth not clearly, as it ought in this caſe, 
ainſt a college, and againſt a cauſe judg- 
5 nothing elſe, under reverence, can be 
done in the buſineſs, but to grant time for 
to make more exact and ſerious ſearch, if 
need be, and that by the authority and in- 
tervention of your honours, as it ſhall ap- 
pertain, all miſunderſtanding, contrary de- 
ductions, and ill expoſitions, griets, and 
deſigns, may ceaſe and be ſuppreſſed, until 
fuch time as the contrary may, if need be, 
appcar, The ſaid defences are ſuch, in 
our opinion, as(under reverence) this ought 
to be done. And although it were fo, 
that the cauſe of the Engliſb againſt the 
judges of Amboyna ſeemed wholly to be 
clear and proved, which hitherto hath 
proved to the contrary; nevertheleſs the 
proceedings of the ſaid judges may not in 
any wiſe be condemned, as, touching, the 
ſubſtance thereof, without hearing the 
judges themſelves, whom the cauſe pro- 
perly toucheth and concerneth, and not the 
directors, who only mediate ; foraſmuch 
as, according to the information and know- 
lege which they have of the cauſe, it 
Act] to them to be, in effect, juſt and 
fair: and therefore the humble remon- 
ſtrance, or repreſentation, and prayer, of 
the adminiſtrators, or directors, have ever 
been, that it would pleaſe your honours to 
give and grant convenient time for the in- 
quiry, information, and reſearch of the bu- 
fine, until ſuch time as the ſhips of Be- 
tavia ſhall be arrived here; to the end that 
the matter may more plainly. and truly be 
diſcovered and known ; and without doubt 
there will come, and be tranſported therein 
from thence, ſome that will neutrally and 
in ſuch ſort maintain unto your honours, 
the particular informations of the proceed- 
ings paſſed. in Amboyna, that they may be 
wholly believed and received: as at this 
preſent there is come, and fallen out by the 
coming and return of M. Frederick de 
Ilouuman, chief counſellor of the Indies, 
and ancient governor of the iſles of Mo- 


luccas, who hath depoſed, and by oathi 
teſtified, the points in manner as they are 
recited and related in order as above, which 
bringeth not a little light in this cauſe, but 
may wholly tend and turn to the overthrow 


of all contrary expoſitions and calumnies, 
which heretofore have been uſed and ſet 


forth, with ſuch differences and vehemen- 
cy, whereby we hope that your honours will 
in all points, and that with equity, right, 
and reaſon, give and cauſe to be given ſuch 
content, that all diſcontent, at leaſt by pro- 
viſion, may ceaſe, until ſuch time as the 
whole truth may more and abundantly 
come to light, by advice from the Indies, 
to the full ſatisfaction of thoſe whom it 
toucheth or concerneth. For, may it pleaſe 
your honours to know and underſtand, 
that the beſt and moſt pertinent and true 
knowlege of the buſineſs muſt come from 
the province of Amboyna to Batavia, and 
from thence hither. Notwithſtanding, ſo 
it is, that ſince the departure of the pin- 
nace called the Hare from Batavia, which 
was in the beginning of Fanuary 1624, by 
which the firſt notice of the execution was 
brought, until the departure of the laſt 
ſhips, which alſo came from Batavia, there 
is not, nor cannot have come any news 
from Amboyna to Batavia concerning this 
buſineſs, becauſe the wind, called the 14 
tern Monſons, blow continually from No- 
vember until April. And for to come from 
Amboyna to Batavia, an Eaſtern Monſon 
is neceſſary ; and that beginneth firſt in 
May : fo that without that, it is a thing 
impoſſible to ſend or get any advice or 
ſhips from Amboyna to Batavia. | 

We hope alſo, that your lordſhips will 
find this reaſonable, and that due and rea- 
ſonable time required ſhall be granted and 
permitred in juſtice, for the more ample 
ſearch and information of the cauſe, if need 
be; and we cannot conjecture, being a 
thing incredible, that any one will condemn 
any cauſe or perſons, without firſt hearing 
the juſtification of the parties, which always 


hath, been held and obſcrved inviolably of 


all nations, which would judge according 
to right and equity. Therefore we hope, 
that it will be thusg ranted ; yea, it is not 
reaſonable, that any reparation ſhould be 
required, 'before the due defences and in- 
formations of the buſineſs be made and 
taken; and the ſame ought to be made 
and taken by and from the perſons whom 
the cauſe concerneth, appertaineth, and 1s 
known, and who alſo pertinently know 
how to refute the objections and circum- 
ſtances alleged, and heretofore urged, to 
the contrary :: which unto us is unpoſlible 
to do, not having been preſent : but only 
tor the defence ot our officers, for ſo much 
as is juſt and reaſonahle, we can allege that 
| Which 
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which they have written unto us from the 
Tudies, and what elſe we have certainly per- 
ceived and underſtood. 


Alfo we cannot in the mean time eon- 
mined, and making his confeſſion, without 


ceal from your honours, that the fact of 
this conſpiracy is ſo notorious in the Indies, 
and that thence-may be drawn ſo ſtrong 
and vigorous proofs, that the truth ſhall 
fully and ſufficiently appear to the full dif- 
charge of the innocents, and the confuſion 
of thoſe which will defend and maintain a 
bad caule. . And this may be proved there, 
| beſides the points above alleged: 
Firſt, that all the Japonians, accomplices 
in the conſpiracy, have ſigned each with 
their own hands their confeſſions, and after- 
wards jointly, and all together, have per- 


ſiſted therein after the end of the exami- 


nation, without torture or fetters, at many 
ſittings and full aſſemblies of the council at 
Amboyna, without revoking any thing, or 
deſiring to diminiſh or augment any thing 
from or to their ſaid confeſſions. 


In the ſecond place, That the Engliſh /e 


accomplices, at ſundry times, of their own 
accord, without pain, 1rons, tortures, or 
menaces, ratified the ſame, and reſpectively 
ſigned their confeſſions: upon which con- 
feſſions they were afterwards again exa- 
mined three or four times, and re-examined 
in a full council and aſſembly; and after 
their examination have perſiſted therein, 
without revoking or changing any thing. 
Thirdly, that the governor of Ambayna, 
after that all the accomplices had reſpec- 
tively, four or five times, ratified their con- 
feſſions, and perſiſted therein a little before 
the execution, ſeriouſly remonſtrated, ex- 
horted, repreſented, and demanded, of the 
laid accomplices, as he before had done unto 
them in particular, that in caſe any one of 
them had by apprehenſion of juſtice, fear 
of menaces, or terror of pain, ſaid, con- 
fefſed, and ſigned any thing, by which he 
was ſurpriſed, and made guilty, and where- 
by others might come and fall into danger 
or hazard, that he ſhould ſpeak and mani- 


teſt it openly, that he might diſcharge the 


party thereof. For the governor proteſted 
that he was not deſirous of the deſtruction 
and death of any that was not guilty. 
Upon which propoſition every one of them 
ſhrunk up their ſhoulders, and ſaid, that 
what he had confeſſed and ſigned particu- 
larly was true; and therefore he perſiſted 
therein, | 

In the fourth place, one of the accom- 
plices called William Webber, in his laſt 
examination, confeſſed that he had received 
a letter from John Clark, by which he was 
advertiſed, that ſomething of great weight 
and conſequence was handled amongſt the 

Engliſh , but he could not underſtand what 
it might be: the which letter containing 


2x aforeſaid, the faid Clark confeſſed alſo, 
in the abſence of Webber, that he had writ- 


ten R.“ 
Fifthly, that Edward Collins, being exa- 


any torment or torture, as appeareth by 
the acts, offered to confeſs all of his own 
free-will: yea, he declared the ſame before 
Gabriel Towerſon, and all the other Engliſh, 
and that he did not think that the ſaid Tow- 
erſon, and all the reſt, which were there 
faulty, would dare to deny it, but would 
preſently confeſs it; as alſo the faid Tor- 
er ſon being brought to Collius, and the ſaid 
Collins falling upon his knees, and requir- 
ing mercy and pardon, he ſaid, and told 
it him to his face, admonifhing the ſaid 
Tower fon, that he would prefently declare 
and confeſs all as he had done, ſaying, I 
muſt ſpeak and confeſs the truth; and 1 
mean not to ſuffer or endure any pain for 
the love of you. | 

In the fixth place, that Emanuel Tom- 
on two days after the examination finiſhed 


and ended, and when he was free and at 
liberty, being inquired by the commiſ- 
ſioners which had affiſted in the fame exa- 
mination, wherefore he had fo long per- 
ſiſted in his denials, and endured the ſevere 
examination, faid the reaſon was, becauſe 
captain Gabriel Tqwerſon had oftentimes 
reprehended his drunkenneſs, ſaying, that 
he ſhould take good heed, that therehy the 
matter ſhould not be diſcovered : for which 


cauſe the ſaid Tomſon did, by a great oath, 


ſwear to himſelf, that howſoever it went, 
he would not be the third, nor the fourth, 
by whom the matter ſhould be known, 
whatſoever pain, in his opinion, he could 
have been put unto. | 3 

Seventhly, the ſaid Emanuel Tom ſon, cer- 
tain days after his examination, being viſit- 
ed by certain commiſſioners, ſaid unto 
them, that he was very glad that God had 
cauſed the hufineſs to be brought to light, 
becauſe much innocent blood would Have 
been Kat and although he confeſſed; that 
he had deſerved once, yea twice, to die, he 


o 


6. And ſo, after, ſo 


asked mercy, _ that he was ar man of 


about fifty years, 


much favour was given to the ſaid Tomſon, 


to draw à lot with Coulſon and Collins, 


which of them three ſhould be releaſed and 


freed. 
In the eighth place, that, two or three 


days before the execution, captain Tower ſon | 
being in the hall, with other the convict 
Engliſh, ſaid in the preſence of the gover- 


nor and all the council, and to the reſt of 


the Engliſh in general by reproach, that 


their ill and diſordinate lives, their whore- 
dom and drunkenneſs, was the cauſe, that it 
pleaſed God, thatthey ſhould not keep ſecret 
the intended enterprize ; and that by rea- 

| ſon 
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ſon thereof they were now fallen and brought 


to ſuch miſery. | 
Ninthly, that Gabriel Towerſon, author 
of this conſpiracy, in his laſt extremity, 


prayed the reſt of his accomplices to par- 


don him, becauſe that by him Toer/or 
they were inſtigated and brought unto the 
ſaid enterprize, and were reduced to that 
caſe ; and that the buſineſs was come to be 
diſcovered by the All-ſeeing God, and that 
he muſt of neceſſity die ; and therefore, 
having brought them into this danger and ill 
chance, he prayed them to pardon him, as 
they alſo did. | 

In the tenth place, the ſaid Tower ſon, 
a little before his death, writ a letter to 
Samuel Coulſon, which letter is yet in the 
hands of the governor of Amboyna Har- 
man van Speult, by which the ſaid Tower- 
ſon ſaid and alleged unto the ſaid Coulſon, 
that he the ſaid Coulſon was the firſt and 
principal cauſe which had made the agree- 
ment, and condeſcending unto the act of 
invading and making of themſelves maſ- 
ters of the caſtle ; but, notwithſtanding, at 
the preſent he pardoned him, 

Eleventhly, that the ſhip called The 
Unicorn, ſailing from Amboyna to Batavia, 
the two Engliſh merchants Edward Collins 
and John Beomont, which were pardoned, 


were tranſported therein, unto the end to 


impetrate and obtain their full pardon in 
Batavia aforeſaid ; and they two Engliſh 
merchants being 1 7 8 by the officers of 
the ſhip to come fit down, and cat at the 


table of the commiſſioners, during the ſaid 


voyage, the ſaid Collins ſaid, excuſing of 
himſelf, that they were not worthy to fit 
by the ſaid commiſſioners, becauſe that the 
ſaid Engliſh had had ſuch an ill purpoſe and 
deſign againſt the Dutch : and yet the 
were by them in that faſhion entertained, 
and were exempted of the puniſhment ; 
and therefore they could very well eat 
apart : which excuſe, notwithſtanding, was 
not received nor accepted by the commiſ- 
ſioners of the Dutch, . 

In the twelfth place, are adjoined and 
annexed the report and depoſitions of the 
ſaid governor de Houtman, concerning the 
confeſſions of the ſaid two Englih mer- 
chants, made before the governor himſelf, 
and afterwards before 0 preſident and 


principal Engliſh, and that which further 
may be declared at Batavia, whereof di- 
vers perſons there have notice. | 

In the thirteenth place, concerning the 
torture in the proceedings uſed at Amboyna, 
they can give certain proof of the truth it- 
ſelf, that many perſons, mentioned in the 
Engliſh writing to have been tortured with 
water and fire, have not one been once 
touched. 

In the fourteenth place, concerning the 
particularities and petty points of the ſaid 
ep. in Engliſh, touching the examina- 
tion of certain perſons therein mentioned, 
for the diſcharge and innocency of the 
Engliſh, the ſame ſhall be proved never to 
have been done nor heard, by depoſitions 
of thoſe which have been preſent at all, 
and by perſons. before whom ſuch things 
muſt needs have been ſpoken and declared. 

In the fifteenth place, it ſhall alſo be 
found, that the pretended miracles were 
deviſed only for the diſcharge of the Zng- 
liſh, and in their favour, | 

Theſe ſaid points, and many others 
which are yet further well known to the 
directors, may be clearly and by good 
proof ſhewn, in time and place, if due and 
convenient time be given and granted unto 
the cauſe and reſearch thereof: which in a 
matter ſo important, and of ſuch weight, 
coming alſo from ſo remote parts, cannot 
(under reverence) be denied to any: fo 
that your honours may pleaſe to deſire the 
ſame of his majeſty of Great Britain, with- 
out which the directors can very ill pro- 
poſe any other means, which would not be 
mingled either with injuſtice, or the great 
prejudice and diſadvantage of the Dutch 
company. 

We alſo ſurely hope, that his ſaid ma- 
jeſty, according to his great wiſdom and 
juſtice, cannot refuſe or deny the ſaid re- 
ſpite for, the examination ot the buſineſs 
more exactly and particularly; which we 
beſcech your honours, in all reverence, 
to interpoſe and mediate, and by all means 
to effect and obtain; that, as reaſon requir- 
eth, neither the company in general, nor 
the maſters in particular, may not, during 
this interim, be any way grieved or preju- 
diced in their juſt defences, Which do- 
ing, Sc. 1 
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Hereas on the 23d of Febru- 


grace and providence of God, 
it was diſcovered, that a cer- 


tain Japoneſe, called Hytieſo, at night, and 


at unlawful hours, at ſermon and prayers- 
time, contrary to order, and to his con- 
dition, did paſs divers times along by the 
ramparts, and before ths points; and at 
divers times there, where he found the 
ſoldiers young and unexperienced, made 
inquiry how many ſoldiers of the Low- 
Countries there were in the caſtle, and 
how many times they changed the watch 
every 
Speult, counſellor of the Indies, and go- 
vernor of Amboyna, upon great reaſons, 
taking his actions and demands for ſuſpi- 
cious, cauſed the ſaid Japoneſe to appear 
before him and the council; and examining 
him of the truth, he confeſſed as followeth: 
Datum ut ſupra: Being ſigned 
Harman van Speult, 


Lawrence de Marſchaclk, 0 


Clement Kerſſeboom, 
7235 Johnſon Viſcher, 
ohn van Leeuwen, 

John Jacobſon Winsoop, 
Leonard Clocq, | 

Martin Janſon Vogell, 

Jobn Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nicupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland Tailler, 

[incent Corthals, lecretary. 


ary, 1623, by the manifeſt. 


night; the worſhipful Harman van 


 Hytieſo, Japoneſe, of the age of 24 years, 
born at Ferando in Japan, denied the ſame; 
but the ſoldiers being produced before him, 
of whom he had divers times, and in divers 
places, aſked thoſe queſtions, he confeſſed 
that he had done it out of a merry diſpo- 
ſition, and for pleaſure : whereupon his 
worſhip ſaid unto him, that ſuch things, 
at unſeaſonable times, could not be aſked 
for pleaſure of the younger and unex- 
perienced ſoldiers, but that of neceſſity it 
mult be otherwiſe : and, in purſuit thereof, 
being of that opinion, he, with thoſe of 
his council, cauſed him to be brought to 
the torture: the priſoner, having been tor- 
tured awhile, deſired that they would ceaſe, 


and he would confeſs all that did belong to 


the buſineſs ; and then he confeſſed, that 
a certain other Japaneſe, being allo ſoldier 
to the Dutch company in the Eaft- Indies, 
called Sidney Migiell (who had heretofore 
been ſervant to the honourable Engliſb 
company), had deſired him to inquire of 
the thing aforeſaid ; and moreover he con- 
feſſed, that he had been aſked by the ſaid 
Migiell, if he would lend his aid amongſt 
other Japoneſers, to deliver the caſtle into 
the hands of the Engh/h : to which he an- 
ſwered, he would, upon condition of good 
recompence ; which was offered him by 
the ſaid Japoneſe, in the name of the Eng- 
liſh. 85 

He confeſſed, that he had communi— 
cated and conſulted concerning the deli- 


very of the caſtle divers times, as well in 


the quarters of Mardiques, as in the Eug- 
liſb houſe, with divers other Japoneſes, 
| 1 Es and 
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and with Mr. Timothy Johnſon, Engliſh 
merchant, and Abel Price, Engliſh barber ; 
and that within three months laſt paſt. 

He ſaith, that the Japonian ſoldiers, 
which were in the caſtle, did agree to de- 
liver the ſaid caſtle into the hands of the 
Engliſh, and that they had engaged them- 
ſelves to ſerve them. 

Further he confeſſeth, that they would 
put this exploit and treaſon in execution, 
when any Engliſb ſhip ſhould have arrived 
in this place. 

He faith, that the Japoneſes did conſult 
to keep two men in every corner of 
the caltle, and the reſt in the hall, to 
ſeize upon the governor; and that they 
would have killed all that were not on their 
ſide. Thus confeſſed the 23d of February, 
1623, in the caſtle of Amboyna: and it 
was ſubſcribed, The mark — of Hßytieſo, 
Faponeſe, 7. 
Harman van Speult, 

Lawrence de Marſchalck, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 

John van Leeuwen, 

John Jacobſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clocq, 

Martin Fobnſon Vogell, 

John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

Jobn van Nieupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


By reaſon of which conſpiracy and trea- 
ſon, the governor van Speult, being moved 


and troubled, a 4 the priſoner by him, 


and preſently cauſed the gate to be ſhut, and 
looked to, and the points of the caſtle 
with double guard ; and likewiſe the arms 
of all the Zaponeſes to be taken. away, and 
themſelves to be put in irons; giving 
command that none ſhould ſtir out of the 
caſtle, until ſuch time as he ſhould be bet- 
ter informed, and all things were ſet in 


order; knowing well that there was great 


danger in delays, and that, for the find- 


ing out of ſuch conſpiracies and offences, 


he was not to make any pauſe, but to 
ſearch out the end thereof; for which 
cauſe he commanded Sidney Migiell to be 
ſent for, and commanded the advocate 
Fiſcal de Brune, with the council, to take 
diligent information : to whom, after ome 
torture, the ſaid Migiell, and others, made 
the confeſſions following. 

Done in the caſtle of Amboyna, the 23d 
of February, Anno 1623: and it was ſub- 
icribed, | 


Harman van 2 | 
Laurence de Marſchalck, 


Clement Kerſſeboom, . 
Fohn Johnſon Viſcher, 
John van Leeuwen, 

Jobn Facobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocꝗ, | 
Martin Fohnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zan!en, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Sidney Migiell, Japoneſe, of the age of 
24 years, born at Nangaſaque, confeſſeth 


that he did inquire of another ſoldier, be- 


ing a Japoneſe, called Peter Conge, how 
many Dutch ſoldiers were in the caſtle. 

He confeſſeth, that Abel Price, Engliſh 
barber, within two or three months ſince, 
aſked him, if he knew a way to get 
and induce the Faponeſes to deliver the 
caſtle to the Engliſh. 

He ſaid, that afterwards he conſulted 
with the Japoneſes about the ſaid buſineſs ; 
and that all of them agreed thereunto. 

He ſaith, that divers times he conſulted 
concerning the proſecution of the buſineſs, 
and concerning the time, with captain 
Towerſon, Mr. Tompſon, Fohn Clarke, Abel 
Price, and other Engliſh. 

He confeſſeth alſo, that they would 
have put in execution this plot or treaſon, 


when any Engliſh ſhip or pink had arrived 


here; and that then, with the Eugliſb, 


and their ſlaves, they would have attempted 


to make themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
and have killed all that were not on their 
ſide. ö X 
He faith, that they had appointed two 
Faponeſes to be in every point of the 
caſtle, and the reſt in the hall, to ſeize 
upon the governor van Speult, 

He confeſſeth alſo, that the Engliſb did 
promiſe to every Japoneſe 1000 ryals of 
eight, over and above their ſhare in the 
booty. Thus confeſſed the 24th of Febru- 
ary, Anno 1623, ſtilo novo, in the fort of 
Amboyna : and it was ſubſcribed, 

This is the mark — of Sidney Migiell. 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Mar ſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, © 
Jobn Fohnſon Viſcher, 
John van Leeuwen, 
Zohn Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocq; 25 
Martin Jobnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, | 
Jobn van Nieupoort,. 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland 
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Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Peter Congi, Japoneſe, aged 31 years, 
born at Mangaſaque, confeſſeth, that the 
ſaid Migiell queſtioned him concerning 
the ſoldiers of the Dutch, how many there 
were; and that he inquired of the ſaid 
Fytieſn. 1 

He confeſſeth, that he did conſult, as 
the other Fapone/es did, with the Engliſh, 
concerning the delivery of the caſtle ; and 

he promiſed his ſervice therein. Thus 
confeſſed, the 24th of February, 1623, in 
the caſtle of Amboyna. The mark — of 
Peter Congi. | 
Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Ker ſſeboom, 
Jobn Johnſon Viſcher, 
Jobn van Leeuwen, 
Jobn Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 
Martin Fohnſon Vogell, 
Jobn Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
John van Nieupoort, 
Pieter Janſen Van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Soy/imo, Japoneſe, of the age of 26 
years, born at Firando, confeſſeth, that 
he had likewiſe knowlege of the conſulta- 
tion of the Engliſh; and that he had pre- 
ſented his ſervice to the ſaid Engliſh to win 
the caſtle, 
place; and it was marked, ſigned, —Soy/imo 
Japoneſe. ; | 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Mar ſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 
Jobn van Leeuwen, 

Jobn Facobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Jobnſon Vogell, 
Jobn Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

Fohn van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Thome Corea, Faponeſe, of the age of 
50 years, born at Mangaſaque, confeſſed, 
that he, with the reſt of Japoneſes, had 
knowlege of the conſultation of the Eng- 
liſh ; and that he ſhould likewiſe have been 


employed in their ſervice. Thus confeſſed, 


Confeſſed, dated in the ſame 


with the aid of the Engliſh. 


Harman van Speult, 

Lawrence de Marſchalck, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, © 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 

Fohn van Leemyen, 

John Jacobſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Fohnfon Vogell, 

John Fooſten, © 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Gorthals, ſecretary. 


Thoſa, Japoneſe, of the age of 32 years, 
born at Firando, ſoldier, confeſſeth, that 
he, with the reſt of the Japoneſes, ſhould 
have been aſſiſtant in the ſurpriſing of the 
caſtle for the Znglih. Datum ut ſupra : 
and was ſigned, The mark — of T/e/a, 
Japoneſe. 8 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 
Jobn van Leeuwen, 

John Facobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
John Fooſten, | 
Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Quiendayo, Japoneſe, aged 32 years, 
ſoldier, born at Coreats, confeſſed, that 
they, being 12 Japoneſes, thought to have 
made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, 
Confeſſed 
and ſigned as aforeſaid. Signed thus : 
The name of Quiendayo. 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
John Johnſon Viſcher, 
345 van Leeuwen, 
John Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 
Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
Jobn van Nicupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland T ailler, | 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Sinſa, Japoneſe of the age of 32 years, 


the 24th of February, 1623, and was born at Firando, ſoldier, - confeſſed that 


ligned, The mark — of Thome Corea. 


they 12 Japoneſes did intend to deliver 


and 
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betray the caſtle to the Engliſh, Con- 
feſſed in the ſaid place, and on the ſaid 
day ſubſcribed, The name of Sinſa, Ja- 
poneſe, NETS "x 

Harman van Spe ult, 

Laurence de Mar ſchalek, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Fohnſon Viſcher, 

John van Leeuwen, 

John Jacobſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Johnſon Vogell, 

John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland T ailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 

T ſavinda, Japoneſe, aged 32 years, born 
at Tioucketge, ſoldier, confeſſeth as the 
reſt, that they 12, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, intended to make themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle. Thus confeſſed the 
24th of February, 1623: and was ſub- 
ſcribed, The name of T/avinda. 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
John Johnſon Viſcher, 
John van Leeuwen, 
John Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Fohnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Lanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 

Zanchoo, Faponeſe, aged 22 years, born 


at Hiſien, ſoldier, confeſſeth as the afore- 
going. Dated as the aforeſaid, and was 


underſigned, The mark — of Zanchoo. 

Harman van Speult, 

Lawrence de Marſchalck, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 

John van Leeuwen, 

John Jacob ſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clocq, 

Martin Fohnſon Vogell, 

Jobn Jooſten, 

jãacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland T ailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 

Sacoube, Faponeſe, of the age of 40 

years, born at Firando, ſoldier, confeſſeth, 
that he alſo had knowlege of the conſul- 
tation of the Japoneſes; but, being old 
ol. I. | 


and ſick, he did not preſent his ſervice. 
Dated the 25th of February 1623 The 
mark — of Sacoube. 
Harman van Speult, 
' Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
John Johnſon Viſcher, 
John van Leeuwen, 
John Facobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 
Martin Fobnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 
His worſhip underſtanding, by all the 
precedent confeſſions, the deſign of the 
agent of the honourable Engliſh company 
of Amboyna, with the merchants and other 
confederates ; and, although that he was 


| 


ſufficiently informed that he might have 


taken them into cuſtody, yet he would 
not haſte thereunto : but, firſt, he cauſed 
to be brought before him Abel Price, Eng- 
liſb barber ; who, for other offences, as 
an incendiary, for uſing violence in other 
mens houſes, was already in priſon : and, 
after the ſaid priſoner was told the place, 
perſons, and times, where he had conſulted 
with the Japoneſe, and with other Engliſh, 
upon the conſultation aforeſaid, they un- 
derſtood by him that which followeth. 
Dated the 25th of February, 1623 : ſub- 
ſcribed 

Harman van Speult, | 

Lawrence de Marſchalck, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 

John van Leeuwen, 

Jobn Jacobſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clocg, 

Martin Fobnſon Vogell, 

John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Zanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


The confeſſion of Abel Price, aged 24 years, 
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born at Neles in Wales, in the county of 


Pembroke. 

Confeſſeth, that he, by the command and 
order of captain Towerſon, had conference 
with Sidney Migiell, aponeſe, concerning 
the taking of the caſtle, promiſing unto 
every Japoneze their ſhare in the booty. 

Further he confeſſeth, that he did treat 


two or three times, in the quarter of Mar- 


driques, with Mr. Thomſon, Mr. Jobnſon, 
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and John Clarke, and the Japoneſes, con- ſome before torture, others after a little 
cerning the ſaid matter, 


Further he confeſſeth, that the ſaid 
Migiell, Japoneſe, was three or four times 
in the Engliſh houſe with him, and con- 
ferred with him and them divers times ; 
and they informed captain Towerſon of their 
diſcourſe. 

Confeſſing further, that the ſaid treaſon 
ſhould have been put in execution when 
any Engliſh ſhips ſhould arrive. 

Further he conſeſſeth, that all the mer- 
chants of the factories, reſorting to Amboyna, 
had knowlege of the ſaid treaſon. 


Further he ſaith, that they intended to 


put it in execution, when one of their 
ſhips ſhould come. | 

Further he confeſſeth, that if they had 
taken the caſtle, they would have done all 
the damage and offence poſlible to the 
citizens, it they ageced not with them: 
and this he confirmed with his name, Abel 
Price. | 

His worſhip underſtanding this, he 
thought good to ſend for captain Tower ox 
to the caſtle ; the which he did preſently 
by a certain merchant, who went to the 
Engliſh houſe, and preſently returned to 
the caſtle with Mr. Towerſon; who was 
very much troubled and altercd : and then 
ls worſhip faid to him, that he was very 
much amazed and ſorry for that which he 
had underſtood by the Faponeſe and the 
barber , having many times admoniſhed 
the ſaid captain Tower ſon, that he ſhould 
not entertain or draw unto him (as he did) 
the Engliſh, Japoneſe, and Spaniſh Pri- 
ſoners, which were in the ſervice of him 
and the Low-Countries: that it did cauſe 
and give ſuſpicion. of ill conſultation, and 
other things, but as he thought captain 
Towerſon did not know any thing: but 
that now he marked in him a great altera- 
tion and aſtoniſhment. 

The governor van Speult, with his 


council, found good that they ſhould re- 


tain, by way of proviſion, the ſaid cap- 
tain Tower ſon 2 Mr. Thomſon , and he 
was told preſently that he ſhould ſtay there 
as priſoner, and ſhould take a lodging in 
one of the chambers of merchants. But 
the ſaid Mr, Towerſon deſired, that, by 


reaſon of his quality, they would grant 


him to be priſoner in his own chamber, in 
the houſe of the honourable Angliſb com- 
pany : to the which his worſhip agreed, 
upon condition that firſt he ſhould cauſe 
to come, or ſend, all his men into the 


caſtle, the which was done; and that he 


ſhould be there priſoner, with ſome keepers. 

Captain Tower/ſon being gone, his wor- 
ſhip, holding a council, thought good 
preſently to examine all the Eugliſb one 
after another; and they were examined; 


torture, confeſſing as followeth. Done 


the 26th of February, 1623. Signed 


Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 

Jobn Johnſon Viſcher, 
Jobn van Leenwen, 

John Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocq, © 
Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
John Fooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 

John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van anten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary, 


The confeſſion of Timothy Johnſon, factor, 
born at Newcaſtle, aged 29 years. 
Confeſſeth, that he was in one of the 
houſes of the Faponeſes, in the quarter of 
the Madriques, with Mr. Thomſon, Jobn 


Clarke, and Abel Price, three or four times, 


to conſult of the taking of the caſtle, and. 
of maſſacring thoſe of the Low-Countries ; 
which — was kept ſix or ſeven 
days ago. | 

Further he confeſſeth, that captain Tow- 
erſon, on New-year's-day laſt, having all 
his merchants aſſembled with him, pro- 
poſed unto them how that the Hollanders 
did great injuries to the Engliſh; and aſked 
them if they had not the courage to help 
to revenge all their wrongs: for his own 
part, he knew the ways and means, both 
within and without, with the aid of cer- 
tain ſoldiers, Faponeſes, that were lodged 
in the caſtle, to make himſelf maſter 
RR And they all anſwered, that they 

And he confeſſeth, that their exploit 
ſhould have been put in execution, when 
the governor ſhould be out of the caſtle 
upon ſome exploit, and thoſe that were 
in the caftle ſhould be weak and ill- pro- 
vided : and alſo, that all the merchants of 
other factories, reſorting thither, had know- 
lege of the ſaid treaſon. 

And further he faith, that they would 


have ſhared the booty with the Zapone/e : 


and this is confirmed with the ſign and 


name of Timothy Jobnſon. 


The confeſſion of Robert Browne, born iu 
Edinburgh, in Scotland, aged 24 
yas. 7 | 
Confeſſeth, that captain Tower /on, about 

New-year*s-day laſt paſt, called an aſſem- 

bly of all his family, and the foreign mer- 

chants; and told them that he would have 
them take an oath on the bible for fidelity 
and ſecrecy ; the which they did accordingly. 
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Further he faith, that afterwards the ſaid 
Towerſon propounded, that the Eng/iſ 


had ſuffered great wrong by the Hollanders ; 


aſking them if they had the will and cou- 
rage to reyenge the ſame. To which 
ſome of them anſwered, that they were 
too weak to effect it. But then the ſaid 
captain Toter ſon anſwered, that they would 
wait the opportunity of the arrival of ſome 
Engliſh ſhips : whereupon all of them 
agreed to make trial, to make themſelves 
maſters of the caſtle, 

Alſo, that captain Tower ſon reported, 


that the Japonian ſoldiers, that were within 


the caſtle, were at his ſervice. | 
Saith moreover, that captain Tower/on, 
at the arrival of ſome of their ſhips, ſhould 
cauſe all their merchants and ſlaves of the 
other factory to come thither for that pur- 
ſe. 4 | 
"2 further he ſaith, that they would 
have killed all that ſhould have made any 
reſiſtance againſt them : and it is ſubſcribed 
by the mark R. B. 


The confeſſion of John Fardo, the Engliſh 
ſteward, of the age of 42 years. 

He confeſſeth, that about two months 
ſince he was in conference with others; 
wherein he took his oath upon the bible 
to be faithful and ſecret. 

He faith, that captain Tower/on, with 
their aid, intended to make himſelf maſter 
of the caſtle. - 

And further he ſaith, that ſome, whereof 
the priſoner was one, anſwered, that they 
were too weak in men: and captain Tows- 
erſon ſaid, that he knew a way to find 
men enough, and that they ſhould refer 
the buſineſs to him, and that they only 
ſhould do their endeavour, 

Further he faith, that he, amongſt the 
reſt, offered his ſervice and endeavour. 

Furthermore he ſaith, that, about 14 
days ſince, when he was with captain Tow- 
erſon, for money for the kitchen, captain 
Towerſon aſked him the ſame, and if he 
would do his beſt to take the caſtle : 
to which he anſwered, that he, among 
others, would do their beſt, And it was 
confirmed by the ſign of John Fardo. 


The confeſſion of Edward Collins, Engliſh 
merchant, born at London, aged 25 

years, or thereabouts. 

Confeſſeth, that he, amongſt others, 
was at the ſaid conſultation ; and took his 
oath, upon the bible, to be faithful and 
ſecret, f | | 
And further, that he, amongſt others, 

did conſent to do his beſt in the raking of 
the caſtle. | 

Item, that within three or four days 
after the ſaid conſultation they aſſembled 


again; and then captain Towerſon told 
him, that he had at his devotion the Ja- 
Ponian ſoldiers z and that, at his appoint- 
ment, they would make themſelves maſters 
of the points; and that ſome ſhould at- 
tend in the hall for the governor, when 
he ſhould come forth upon the noiſe. 

[tem, that they would put their deſign 
in execution, when one of their ſhips 
ſhould arrive, 

Item, he confeſſeth, that if ſo be they 
could have gained the caſtle, they would 
have done the citizens all the hurt and 
damage poſſible, unleſs they would agree 
with them. And it is confirmed under 
Edward Collins's hand, 


The confeſſion of John Beomont, Engliſh 
merchant, born in Berkſhire, aged 48 
years. 

Confeſſeth, that on New-year*s-day laſt 
paſt he was in conference ; and, among 
others, took his oath upon the bible to be 
faithful and ſecret. 

liem, he confeſſeth, that captain Tower- 
ſon required all their aids for the taking of 
the caſtle. Other circumſtances at preſent 
he remembreth not, having been ſick, 
and having an ill memory, and growing 
in age, And it is confirmed under the 


hand of John Beomont. 


The confeſſion of Ephraim Ramſey, born at 
Carelſtow in Scotland, aged 21 years, 
aſſiſtant to the Engliſh at Lohoe. 

He confeſſeth, that, upon New-year”s- 
day laſt, he was at Lohoe, and therefore 
he could not be at the ſaid conference with 
the Eugliſb. 

Further he ſaith, that this is the firſt 
day that he hath underſtood, that the Eng- 
liſh did conſult on New-year's-day for the 
taking of the caſtle in a time convenient. 


The confeſſion of John Sadler, born at Lon- 
don, aged 20 years, Englith fteward at 
Larico. : 
He confeſſeth, that, at the time afore- 


ſaid, he was at Larico, and that he knew 


not of any conſultation. 


The confeſſion of William Grigs, of Pun- 
ſtable, in the county of Bedford, aged 
28 years, Engliſh merchant at Larico. 
He confeſſeth, that he was preſent at 

the conſultation upon New-year*s-day laſt ; 

and that, amongſt others, he took his 


oath upon the bible to be loyal and ſccret. 


Further he confeſſeth, that he offered 
his ſervice to take the caſtle. 

Item, captain Tower/on did make great 
complaint of the wrong which the Engifp 
did receive from the Hollanders; and, for 
the revenge thereof, with the aid of the 

Japonian 


Japonian ſoldiers, ſlaves, and ſome Spaniſh 
priſoners, he intended to make himſelf 
maſter of the caſtle, if every one of us 
would aid him ; the which if we would do, 
he knew a way to keep the caſtle in ſpite 
of the Hollanders tecths. 

Item, he faith, that they would have 
killed all thoſe which ſhould make any 
reſiſtance, and taken the reſt priſoners, 

Further he faith, that, within a few 
days after, they ſhould have had another 
conſultation, and that then captain Tower- 
ſon would give order for all things, and 
have given a ſign to the Japoneſes, at 
which they ſhould have gone about the 
buſineſs within the caſtle, | 

Item, he ſaith, that they would have 
divided the goods and booty among them- 
ſelves. And it was confirmed under the 


hand of William Grigs. 


The confeſſion of John Clarke, born at Or- 
dington, aged 36 years, affiſtant to the 
Engliſh. | 
Confeſſeth, that he treated and ſpake 

with the Japonian ſoldiers, concerning the 

taking of the caſtle. | 

Item, he confeſſeth, that he was in the 
conſultation on New-year's-day laſt palt ; 
and that captain Tower/on cauſed them to 
take an oath upon the bible to be faithful 
and ſecret : ſaying that it was neceſlary ſo 
to do; for if that which he ſhould ſay unto 
them ſhould come to be known, it would 
colt them all their lives. 

Confeſſeth moreover, that captain T ow- 

'erſon ſaid afterwards, that he intended, 

with the help of the Japonian ſoldiers, and 

them, to make himſelt maſter of the caſtle. 

Item, he ſaith, that captain ower ſon laid, 
that, when time ſhould be fitting, he would 


ſend for all his men and ſlaves of the other 


factories. | 
He ſaith moreover, that they reſolved 


to kill all thoſe that ſhould reſiſt them; 
and that they ſhould have ſhared all the 
monics and goods amongſt them. And. 


this was confirmed under the hand of John 
Clarke, | 


The confeſſion of William Webber, born at 

' Tiverton iz Devonſhire, aged about 32 
=, | 

He confeſſeth, that, about five weeks 
ſince, he received a letter from John Clarke, 
of Ilitto, wherein, among other things, it 
was written, that the Engliſh in Amboyna 
had conſulted concerning the taking of the 
caſtle. | 

Item, he ſaith, that he hath no other 
knowlege of the treaſon, nor he did not 
conſult with any perſon concerning the 
ſame. And it was confirmed under the 
hand of William Webber. 
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The confeſſion of George Shacock, of the 
age of 31 years, born at Weſtcheſter, 
aſſiſtant to the Engliſh at Hitto. 

He confeſſeth and faith, that he was 
not in Amboyna ſince the firſt of December 
laſt paſt; and therefore he could not be at 
the conſultation held here by the Engliſb 
at New-year's-tide laſt. 

He confeſſeth, that, about a month or 
five weeks ſince, he underſtood of John 
Clarke, of Iliito, being in the gallery, that 
the Engliſh in Amboyna had conſulted and 
reſolved to take the caſtle, 

Item, that he promiſed to Joby Clarke 
his aid, concerning that buſineſs. And it 
was confirmed under the hand of the ſaid 
George Shacock, 


The confeſſion of Samuel Coulſon, Engliſh 
merchant, born at Newcallle, aged 39 
years. 

Confeſſeth, that he was at the conference 
of the Engliſh ; and had taken an oath upon 
the bible to be faithful and ſecret, as others. 

Item, he conſeſſeth, that captain Ter- 
ſen complained of the great wrong and in- 
jurics that the Hollanders did them; and, 
it they would aid them, he knew, with the 
help of the Japonian ſoldiers, a way to 
take the caſtle, 

ltem, he confefſeth, that he promiſed his 
aid in the ſame act. 7 | 

Further he confeſſeth, that the time of 
the putting the ſame in execution was not 
yet determined; but, with opportunity, 
captain T ower/on would tell him. 

llem, in caſe their intention had taken 
effect, they reſolved to kill all that ſhould 
make reſiſtance, and take the reſt pri- 
ſoners. And this was confirmed by Samuel 
Coulſon's name. 


The confeſſion of Gabriel Towerſon, agent 
for the Engliſh in Amboyna, of the age 
of 49 years, born in London. , 
He confeſſeth, that he was in conference 

with the Engliſh, and with the others; he 

took an oath upon the bible to be faithful 
and ſecret, 

Item, he ſaith and confeſſeth, that he had 
an intention, and divers times conſulted 
with his men, to make himſelf maſter of 
the caſtle, | 9 8 

Item, he confeſſeth, that all his men were 
conſenting to it; and that he would have 
put the ſame in execution the next time 
that the governor van Speult had gone 
forth with his curricurries. 

Being aſked what ſhould move him 
thereunto; he anſwered, deſire of honour 
and profit. | 

Further, being aſked of whom he looked 
to receive that honour, and for whotn he 


would have kept the caſtle ; he anſwered, 


that 


that if his intent had been atchieved, he 
would have informed thoſe of his nation 
in Batavia, and require their aſſiſtance : 
the which being ſent him, he would have 
kept the caſtle for his company: but if 
they did not, he would have kept it for 
himſelf, and ſeek ſome agreement with 
the Blacks, and ſo by ſome way or other 
have had his intent. 

He confeſſeth moreover, that he gave 
order to his men to get him men and com- 
| panions to effect the ſame ; as Mr. Thom- 

ſon, Mr. Jobnſon, Fohn Clarke, and Abel 
Price; and they had alrcady negotiated 
with the Japonian ſoldiers. 

He faith, that the Japoneſes were twice 
in his houſe ; but that he himſelf did not 
ſpeak with them, but he cauſed them to 
be treated with by others. 

He faith, that as yet he did not appoint 
the time, becauſe it was too ſoon. | 

He ſaith, when time ſhould come con- 
venient, he would to this intent have ſent 
for all his men and ſlaves from the other 
factories. 

Further he faith, that no perſon what- 
ever gave him any order, inſtruction, or 
charge, for the ſaid buſineſs ; bur only he 
was the firſt inventor and author of this 
enterprize and plot, for the reaſons afore- 
ſaid. 

Item, he confeſſeth, that on Nep-year 3. 

day laſt he conſulted with the merchants, 
and thoſe of his family, concerning the 
taking of the caſtle ; and made them all 
ſwear upon the bible to be faithful and 
{ects}... 
Further he confeſſeth, that he hath not 
given any order to any perſon whatſoever, 
to confer with thoſe of Lohoe, Hitto, or 
Cambello, concerning this matter. So far 
was he from promiſing them any powder, 
ordnance, bullets, or muſkets, or any 
other ammunition of war, at the arrival 
of the ſhips. Signed Gabriel Toer ſon. 


The confeſſion of Emanuel Thomſon, Eng- 
liſh merchant in Amboyna, born in 
Hamburgh, of the age of 50 years. 
He confeſſeth, that, on New-year's-day. 

laſt paſt, a day after or before, he, with 

other Engliſh merchants, was ſent for to. 
the chamber of captain Tower ſon ; and that 


the ſaid captain Towerſon then ſaid unto, 


them, that he had a buſineſs to impart, 
unto them, but firſt they muſt take their 
oaths upon the bible to, be faithful and 
{ſecret to him; the which they all did. 
Afterwards captain Tower/on told them 
in what manner the Eugliſb were eſteemed 
in that country, and that every - where 
they muſt be the loweſt, and that they 
could not receive juſtice in any kind, and 
N, he "my found a way to be revenged 
0 L. II. | 


thereof, and that he could be maſter of 
of the caſtle, if they would aſſiſt him; unto 
the which they all agreed.  , | 

Item, the ſaid captain Tower ſon ſaid, that 
thoſe of Laboe would come with certain 
curricurries to aſſiſt him, | 

Item, he faith, that eight days after the 
conference captain Tower/on told him, that 
he had ſent Mr. Jobnſon and Mr. Price 
forth to treat, and get the Japonian ſol- 
diers to conſent to the ſame. 


Further he confeſſeth, that, after the 


ſaid conference, he had ſundry times aſked 
captain Towerſon how he proceeded in the 
buſineſs : but he was ſtill anſwered, that 
he ſhould content himſelf, and leave the 
buſineſs to thoſe that were wiſer than him- 
ſelf ; and that he ſhould take heed, leſt, 
by his drunkenneſs, the buſincſs ſhould be 
diſcovered, Signed Emanuel Thomſon. 


The confeſſion of John Wetherall, Engliſh 
_ merchant, 
at Glaſton, in the County of Rutland, 
aged 31 years, | 
Confeſſeth, that he was at the confer- 
ence with others on New-year's-day; and 
took. his oath, as others did, on the bible, 
to be faithful and ſecret, | 
That captain Tower/on after he had told 


them, how that the Engliſh had endured 


a great deal of wrong by the Hollanders; 
and that he, with the aid of the Japonian 
ſoldiers, and with the Blacks, knew a way 
how to get the caſtle, if they would all 
aid him; they preſently promiſed to do it. 

This exploit ſhould have been put in 
execution when their ſhips ſhould have 
arrived. | 


Iiem, he confeſſeth, that the next day 


they were again aſſembled, to animate and 
encourage one another in the advancement 
of their deſign. Signed John Wetherall. 


The confeſſion of John Paul, tant to the 
Engliſh at Cambello, born in Briſtol, 
aged 31 h,, ii. 


Saith, that he hath not been near the 
caſtle of Amboyna this five months, and 


that he knoweth not any thing therein. 


The confeſſion of Thomas Sharke, born at 
Colcheſter, aged 36 years. | 

Saith, that he hath not been in Amboyna 

this ſix months, and that he knoweth 

nothing,, Dr ily yo * 


Auguſtine Peres Marinho, captain of the 


ſlaves, aged 36 ;years, born in Bengala. 


Confeſſeth, that, two months ſince, he 


was aſked; by a Japoneſe, called Hytieſo, 
in the name of captain Torerſan, if he 
would; together with the Japoneſes, aſſiſt 
the Engliſh in the taking of the caſtle: 

4 Q pp the 


welling at Cambello, born 
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the which he conſented to. Thus con- 
feſſed in the caſtle of Anboyna, the 3d of 
March, 1623. | | 


The worſhipful Harman van Speult, 
counſellor in the Indies, governor in Am- 
goyna, & c. having ſeen and underſtood 
the conformable confeſſions of divers per- 
ſons and nations, being kept in divers 
places, and examined at divers times, doth 
not think any ways neceſſary, by reaſon of 
the enormity of the offence, that the cauſe 
could, nor ought not to ſuffer any refer- 
ence : becauſe, at the preſent, they were 
charged with more than 40 priſoners, and 
they did not know what enemies might be 
beſides, either within or without, Yet 
notwithſtanding, for the abundant ſatiſ- 
faction of the honourable Eng/th company 
and nation, it was thought tit to be de- 
bated by council, whether the cauſe could 
ſuffer any referring, or no. | 
W hereupon, by a general voice, it was 
judged ind: reſubved, that the fact and 
crime ſhould be puniſhed in the place where 
it was conceived and concluded, for exam- 
ple to others : and the rather, becauſe, at 
the preſent, the Ternatans and Meors here- 
abouts, contrary to their cuſtom, did, a 
while ſince (in likclihood, by the in- 
ſtigation of the Engiih), begin to rebel, 
and had ſlain and killed certain of the 
Dutch nation, and ſervants of the com- 
pany. Therefore his worſhip cauſed the 
filcal Brune to form ſuch demand and 
concluſion againſt the ſaid prifoners, as in 
reaſon he ſhould-think fitting. Thus done 
and reſolved the 8th of March, 1623. 
Subſcribed, 
Harman van Speult, 
. Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Ker ſſeboom, 
| John Johnſon Viſcher, 
John van Leeuwen, 
Jobn Jac obſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocg, 
Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
Jobn van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
- Rowland Tailler, 
Vineent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Whereas, by the precedent acts and 
confeſſions, it appears ſufficiently, that 
Gabriel Towerſon, agent for the honour- 
able Engliſh company in Amboyna, with 
his creatures -and confederates aforeſaid, 
hath committed treaſon, and ſought the 
overthrow. of the ſtate of the ' privileged 
company of the Low-Countriesin Am f 

wherein depends the greateſt part of the 


proſperity 


of the ſaid company ; and, by 
a horrible murder and effuſion of blood, 
wholly to ruinate the ſame ; therefore the 
advocate fiſcal Iſaac Brune, nomine officit, 
forming his demand, concludes, that the 
ſaid Gabriel Towerſon, with all the other 
delinquents, as well Engliſh as Japoneſes, 
above-named (except Ephraim Jobn Paul, 
aſſiſtant ro the Engliſh, Thomas Sharke, and 
Fohn Sadler), ſhould be carried to the place 
accuſtomed for execution of the law and 
Juſtice ; and that they ſhould there be be- 
headed, and put to death, with the con- 
fiſcation of all their goods; and that the 
ſaid Towerſon, after his death, ſhould be 
cut in four quarters, and his head ſhould 
be ſet upon the gate, upon a pole, and 
every quarter be fixed on a gibbet. Done 
in the caſtle of Amboyna, the 8th of March, 
1623: and it was ſigned, Iſaac de Brune, 
advocate fiſcal. 

The worſhipful Harman van Speult, 
counſellor of the Indies, governor of Am- 
boyna, &c. with the ordinary council of 
his worſhip, as alſo thoſe in the ſhips 
named the Rotterdam, Amſterdam, Uni- 
corn, Edam, and Little- Hope, having 
heard the demand and concluſion of the 
advocate fiſcal de Brune, made againſt the 


ſaid delinquents, after they had called 


upon the Name of God, that he would be 
pleaſed to aſſiſt them in their courſe, during 
this heavy aſſembly, and to inſpire into 
them nothing but equity and juſtice, after 
mature conſideration in all that was ne- 
ceſſary; To you the delinquents, as well 
Engliſh as Japoneſes; to wit, captain 
Gabriel Towerſon, Samuel Coulſon, Ema- 
nuel Thomſon, Timothy Johnſon, William 
Grigs, Fohn Clarke, Abel Price, Robert 
Browne, Jobn Wetherall, John Fardo, 
Anguſtine Peres Marinbo; the ſlaves, 
Hytieſo, Sidney Migiell, Pedro Conge, 
Thome Corea, Tſioſa, Quiandao, Sinſa, La- 
vienda, and Zancheo ; Declare that you 
having committed treaſon, having con- 


ceived and complotted together a horrible 


maſſacre and treaſon, to be maſters of the 


caſtle; and ſo have compaſſed, not only to 
overthrow and ruinate the ſtate of the 
Eaſt-India company in the united provinces 


of the Low-Countries, which the conſer- 


vation of this place much concerneth, but 
alſo to ruinate the united me- Countries 
themſelves, and their proſperities; partly 
conliſting in navigation and traffick to rhe 
Indies, which, by this means, would have 
been undermined and weakened : In pur- 


ſuit whereof,” and in the name; and in the 


quality, of governor of the high and 
mighty lords the ftates generaP of the 
united provinces of the Low- Countries, 
have condemned the faid dehnquents, as 
by theſe preſents we condemn them, to 

| be 
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be carried to the place where law and ju- 
ſtice is ordinarily executed, and there to 
be puniſhed with the ſword, in ſuch ſort 
as death may enſue z with the confiſcation, 
according to the law, of their goods, pro- 
per and in particular. And the heads of 
Gabriel Tower ſon, Sidney Migiell, Hytieſo, 
and Pedro Conge, for example unto others, 
ſhall be ſet upon poles. | 
Thus pronounced in the caſtle of Amn. 
boyna, the - ninth day of March, 1623 : 
and it was fubſcribed, | | 
Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
John Johnſon Viſcher, 
Fohn van Leeuwen, 
Jobn Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Leonard Clocq, 
Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
Fohn Jooſten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
John van Nieupoort, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Whereas the ſaid governor van Speult, 
for the ſervice of the honourable Engh/b 
company, hath thought good to ſpare two 

of the ſaid Engliſh merchants pro tempore 
for the grace and pardon of the lord go- 
vernor- general Peter de Carpentier, to the 
end that, with other deputies of his wor- 
ſhip, they might look to the goods of the 
ſaid honourable Engliſh company; his 
worſhip, for certain reaſons, hath choſen 


for one of them John Beomont, Enghſh mer- 


chant in the factory of Lohoe : and or- 
daineth, that Mr. Collins, Mr. Thomſon, 


and Mr. Coulſon, ſhould draw lots between 


them three, which of them ſhould enjoy 
the like favour ; declaring notwithſtand- 
ing, that their proper goods ſhall be par- 
ticularly confiſcated, according as the others. 
And his worſhip pardoned Ephraim Jobn 
Paul, Thomas Sharke, and John Sadler, 
as having little or no knowlege of the 
ſaid plot. Done and reſolved the 8th of 
March, 1623. | | 
Mr. Coulſon, Mr. Thomſon, and Mr. 
Collins, being brought in a place together, 
and the lots being preſented to them, after 
a ſhort prayer which every one made, 
they drew: firſt Mr. Thomſon, next Mr, 
Collins, and laſt Mr. Coulſon : the which 
being opened, it fell to Mr. Collins to be 
| ſaved. Done in the caſtle of Anboyna the 
day aforeſaid : ſubſcribed, 
| Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Mar ſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 


Fohn Johnſon Viſcher, 


he 


S* 4 


- 


Fobn van Letuwen, 
2 Facobſon Wincoop, 
"Leonard Clocq, © 
Martin Johnſon Vogell, 
John Jooten, 
Jacob Cooper, 
FJobn van Nieupoort, 
| Peter Janſen van Zanten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, | 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Whereas Auguſtine Peres Marinho, of 


the ſlaves, had knowlege of the treaſon 


and conſpiracy aforeſaid, and being that 
promiſed his aid, it is concluded of 
him as is aforeſaid ; and that the wife of 
Auguſtine Peres, which hath been a ſlave 
of the honourable Dutch Eaſt- India com- 


poany, who was given to the ſaid. Auguſtine, 


in hope of his good carriage, for the pre- 
ſent ſhe ſhall return to her ancient maſters 
of the ſaid company, until ſuch time that 
ſhe ſhall be otherwiſe diſpoſed of by the 
governor. Done in the council of Am- 


 boyna, the gth of March, 1623: and was 


ſubſcribed, - 

Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
Clement Kerſſeboom, 
Jobn Fohnſon Viſcher, 
Fohn van Leeuwen, © 

Jobn Facobſon Wincoop, © 

Leonard Clorg,”? 5H 
Martin Jobnſon Vogell, 
John Jooſten, 

Jacob Cooper, © © 

Fohn van Nieupoort, . 
Peter Fanſen van Zunten, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Rowland Tailler, 
Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


We here under-named do declare for a 
truth, inſtead of an oath, that Gabriel 
Towerſon, after he was examined concern- 


ing the ſaid plot, and the governor van 


Speult condoling with him for that which 


is aforeſaid, aſking him if that was the 


recompence of his former friendſhip ſhewed 
to the ſaid Tower/on ? The ſaid Tower/on, 
with a deep ſigh, anſwered him, and ſaid, 


Alas! if it were to begin again, it ſhould 


never be done, Done the gth of March, 
in the caſtle of Amboyna : ſubſcribed 
Harman van Speult, 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
* Clement Kerſſeboom, 
Harman Crayevanger, 
Peter van Zanten, 
Leonard Clocg. 


The 9th of March, 1623, in the caſtle 
of Amboyna, it was reſolved, that the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſb priſoners, that were for the pre- 
ſent reſerved to the pardon of the lord 


general de Carpentier, as Mr, Beomont and 


Mr. Collins, as likewiſe thoſe that had 
none or little knowlege in the ſaid intended 
treaſon, ſhould be again remitted to the 
Engliſh lodgings, with others appointed 
by the governor van Speult, to keep and 
look to the goods of their company, until 
the arrival of ſome Engliſh ſhip, to diſ- 
poſe thereof, as ſhould be found moſt ne- 
ceſſary and profitable for the ſaid company. 
Thus done in the caſtle of Amboyna the 

day above- written: ſubſcribed, 095 

Harman van Speult, 

Lawrence de Marſchalck, 

Clement Kerſſeboom, 

John Johnſon Viſcher, 

John van Leeuwen, 

Jobn Jacobſon Wincoop, 

Leonard Clacg, | 

Martin Johnſon Vogell, 

John Jooſten, | 

Jacob Cooper, a 

John van Nieupoort, 

Peter Janſen van Lanten, 

Harman Crayevanger, 

Rowland Tailler, 

Vincent Corthals, ſecretary. 


Under was written, Collationed with the 
original, and found to agree with the ſame 
in ſubſtance, Done the 29th of March, 
1623, in the caſtle of Amboyna: ſub- 
ſcribed, | 

Frederick Houiman, 
Martin Souck, 

John Jacobſon Wincoop, 
Garrit Fredericke, 
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Delbit Veſterman, "I 
Lawrence de Marſchalck, 
John van Leeuwen, 
Leonard Clocg, | 
Iſaac Migielſon Bogace, 
Peter Janſen van Zanten, 


We whoſe names are underwritten, be- 
ing ſervants unto the honourable Eng liſb 
company in the Eaft-Indies, having been 
required by the worſhipful Harman van 
Speult, governor of Amboyna, to examine 
the proceſs of captain Towerſon and his 
accomplices, being written in Dutch and 
Engliſh ; we have heard and read the ſaid 
proceſs in two languages : and according to 
our judgments, and as we can compre- 
hend it, the ſubſtance of both the tranſla- 
tions agree in ſubſtance, Thus done in 
the caſtle of Amboyna, the 23d of May, 


1623, ftilo Angliæ. And is ſubſcribed by 


thoſe whoſe names hereafter follow; 1 wit, 
Richard Welding, 
John Cartwright, 
Henry Gill, 
Jobn van Nieupoort, 
Rowland Hollers, 
George Williams. 


Collation being made of this tranſlation 
with the authentick copy ſent from the 
Indies, and ſubſcribed as aforeſaid, is 
found to agree therewith The 12th of 
Auguſt, 1624. # 


By me the ſecretary of the ſtates- 
general of the united provinces, 


7. van Goch. 


* * * 
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K E MON S TRANCE 


BEWINTHEBBERS or DIRECTORS 
ne Sie 1 ESE 


Netherlands Eaſt India COMPA N I., 


Lately exhibited to the * 


LORDS STATES-GENE 


RAI. 


In JUSTIFICATION of the PROCEEDINGS 
of their OFFICERS at Amboyna, againſt the Englih There. 


HE directors of the Netherlands 
Eaſt-India company, finding it 
needful to defend their officers 
at Amboyna, by this remon- 

ſtrance, refer themſelves, in the firſt place, 

unto a former deduction, which they had 
exhibited unto the lords ſtates in July laſt, 


wherein they profeſs ſtill to inſiſt; and 
conſidering, ſay they, the infallible indicia 


that preceded the diſcovery of this con- 
ſpiracy, and the juſt and legal proceedings 
uſed againſt the accomplices appearing by 
the judicial acts, ſigned as well by the 
parties examined, as by the governor and 
council of Amboyna; who are a college 
or court of judges admitted and ſworn, 
againſt which no proof, much leſs any vain 
and frivolous ſuſpicions, ought to be ad- 
mitted; they therefore conceived (until 
they ſee the contrary) that the conſpirators 
(as they call them) were lawfully and 


rightly apprehended ; the fact well proved, 


according to the law and cuſtom of the 
Low-Countries; and conſequently that the 
puniſhment was lawfully inflicted, with 
moderation of the rigour of juſtice, and 
with clemency. _ . 
Thhis deduction, of the month of July, 
here mentioned, hath not been yet im- 
parted to the Engliſh Kaſt- India company; 
otherwiſe they would have examined the 
ſame, as they did the relation printed in 
the ſcheme of a letter miſſive ; which yet 
Vol. II. | 


they verily believe to be the very ſame in 
effect, and compiled by the ſame pen; for 
that it appeareth, by comparing of the 
printed pamphlet with the acts of this pro- 
ceſsat Amboyna here mentioned (copy where- 
of was communicated to the ſaid Engh/p 
company), that the body of the ſaid pam- 


phlet (the preamble excepted), was wholly 


taken out of the ſame acts, only with ſome 
ſophiſtication, of the act touching Mr, Tow- 
er ſon's pretended voluntary confeſſion, noted 
in the anſwer to the ſame pamphlet. Where- 
fore, altho* it may be ſuppoſed, that this 
deduction, here referred unto us, is al- 
ready ſufficiently anſwered in the ſaid an- 
ſwer to the Dutch relation; yet, becauſe 
in this very recital of the directors there 
are certain general heads, either recapitu- 
lated out of that deduction, or laid for 
new grounds of the juſtification of the 
Dutch proceedings, it will not be amiſ: 
to examine them as they lie. 
And firſt for the infallible indicia, pre- 
tended to have preceded the diſcovery; it 
is ſnewed in the anſwer to the pamphlet, 
that the indicia to torture the firſt Japon 
(which was the beginning of the whole 
ef were inſufficient in law: the be- 
aviour that tis Japon uſed, and upon 
which he was apprehended, being none 


other, than that which is and may be uſed 

by any ſoldier, in the place where he 

rye, watt blame or ſuſpicion. 
: 4 | N * 4 ” 
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other indicia, there was not the leaſt; were taken) until the ſecond of March, 
neither of er of the Engliſh for tilo novo. So that they could not be ex- 


ſuch an exploit, nor of letters to or from 
any accomplice, nor of ſuſpicious con- 
ferences, meſſages, or intelligencies, nor 


of flight ar cloſe- keeping of the parties, 


nor any other, agreeing with the rules or 
examples given by the law, or the authors 
commenting thereupon. But, being de- 
ſtitute of theſe and the like lawful indicia, 
the Dutch. officers were fain to fetch their 
indicia out of the rack; and to make the 
confeſſion of one tortured perſon indicium 
to torture another, contrary to the very 
expreſs direction of the law. Some con- 
feſſions indeed were without actual torture 


of the perſons themſelves : but even ſuch 


had heard the cries, and ſeen the bodlies, 
of others tortured and martyred before 


them; which fear of the torture is, by the 
law, equalled to the torture itſelf, as hath 


been ſhewed in the ſaid anſwer. 
The ſecond general ground here laid, 


is the judicial acts of the college of judges 
at Amboynag ſhewing their juſt and legal 


proceedings. The acts indeed of any 
court of juſtice, being orderly kept, yield 
a very ſufficient proof in the point of fact 


in court; that is, they prove that ſuch 


and ſuch examinations, confeſſions, proofs, 
and evidences, were taken and made; and 
ſuch judgment thereupon given as is therein 
entred. But for the point of juſtice, that 
mult be judged by the comparing of the 
proofs with the ſentence grounded upon 
them. Now, as touching the orderly keep- 
ing of theſe acts, imparted to the Engii/þ 
Zaſt-India company as aforeſaid ; the — 
are neither agreeable to the forms of other 
courts, nor uniform in themſelves. For 
the point of conformity to other courts, it 
is not here meant to require, that the acts 
of the council of Amboyna ſhould, in every 
point, agree with the Ee of every court 
in the Low-Countries; the ſeveral courts 
whereof have their ſeveral forms and ſtile, 
and ſome differences in points not ſubſtan- 
tial. But ſome general requiſites of form 


there be, which are obſerved in all courts, 


yet omitted in theſe acts of Amboyna. As 
firſt, the date of every day's paſſages ought 
to be prefixed or Apo | unto them, 
which is not obſerved in the ſaid acts. 
But, in theſe acts, the examination of all 


the Engliſh, being 18 ſeveral priſoners, 


12 under the date of the 25th of Fe- 


ruary; altho' the confeſſions are ſo many, 


and ſo large, as could not poſſibly be taken 
in one day: yea, three of the ſame pri- 
ſoners, to wit, Powle, Wetherall, and 
Ladbrook, were but apprehended firſt upon 
the 26th of February, and that at Cambello, 
the outmoſt factory in Seran; and arrived 
not at Amboyna (where theſe examinations 


day of the examination of the 
upon the torture, or in the place of the 


amined at Amboyna the 25th of February, 


as the acts import. Next, it is a folem- 
nity in all courts, to note in 1 acts the 


priſoner 


torture; and then the act of his ſubſcrip- 
tion to his confeſſion upon another day. 
For theſe two may not be done upon the 
ſame day by the law: but the confeſſion 
muſt be iterated and confirmed by the pri- 
ſoner being free of bonds and irons, at 
leaſt a day aſter the ſenſe or ſight of the 
torture; elſe it is not held for good and 
concluding againſt the party that confeſſed 
it. But, in all theſe acts of Amboyna, there 
is but one date, and one act, for both 
theſe; contrary to the law itſelf, and the 
cuſtom and form of all courts. Thirdly, 


the acts ought to ſpecify, whether the pri- 


ſoner confeſſeth upon torture, or without. 
But theſe acts do not ſo; but only in the 
general. In the beginning of the acts, of 
the 26th of February, it is entred, that 


ſome confeſſed before torture, others with 


little torture, as followeth, c. Whercby 
it appeareth not who was tortured, and 
who not; nor what was confeſſed with, 
and what without torture. Fourthly, the 
acts ought to ſpecify what finally becometh 
of every priſoner ; but in theſe acts there 
is no entry made what became of Sha- 
rock, Webber, and two of the Japons; to 
wit, Soy/imo and Sacoube; theſe being by 
the acts neither condemned, nor abſolved, 
nor repricved; and yet all four are de 
fatto diſmiſſed, and ſet at liberty. 

As for the point of uniformity in the 
acts themſelves, Collins and Beomont are 
diſpoſed of by ſpecial act; yet Sharock, 
Webber, and the two Fapons 25 in the 
ſame caſe), are diſcharged, as before, with- 
out any act for it. Vea, there is an act 
entred for diſpoſing of the Portugal's wife, 
though ſhe were neither accuſed. nor ex- 


amined, as if ſhe had been a party to the 


proceſs ; rather than Sharock, Webber, 
and theſe two Japons, againſt all whom 
the fiſcal craved judgment. Further, ſome 
of the examinations have the governor and 
his council's names ſubſcribed to them, 
and ſome not ; ſome of the confeſſions 
have the priſoners names ſubſcribed, and 
{ome not; with divers other defects and 
diſconformities, which eaſily and plainly 
diſcover, that they are not x 8 7 7 for or- 
derly and authentical acts of a court of 


juſtice. 


Thus hath been ſhewed what credit 
may be given to theſe acts, in the point of 
fact therein recorded. Now for the point 
of juſtice, appearing by comparing the 
proofs againſt the priſoners with the ſen- 
7 | | rence 
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tence ; it is, in the firſt place, to be noted, 


that there is no proof nor evidence of any 
thing entred in all the ſaid acts, no not ſo 
much as a witneſs named, much leſs de- 
poſed, of the leaſt indicium againſt the 
priſoners, or any of them; but only the 
mere confeſſions of the priſoners them- 
ſelves, drawn from them by the pain or 
juſt fear of torture: which mere confeſſion 
of the parties, without other indicium or 
proof, is no ſufficient ground to condemn 
any by the law of the Lot · Countries. 

Secondly, it is a requiſite of their law, 
that the priſoners ſubſcribe their confeſſions, 
being free of bonds and irons. Now nei- 
ther is there any mention in all the acts of 
any ſuch free confeſſion, and all our peo- 
ple that eſcaped are ready to confirm, upon 
their oaths, that, from the firſt apprehen- 
ſion until the hour of going to the execu- 
tion, there was no intermiſſion of the 
fetters. f 2 

Thirdly, the ſame confeſſions are full 
of contrarieties; as one while, that the 
plot ſhould be executed when ſome Eng- 
liſh ſhip or ſhips ſhould be there arrived, 
the people whereof ſhould aſſiſt in the ex- 
ploit; another while, that, when the caſtle 
was taken, then Mr. Tower/en would firſt 
ſend to Jaccatra for aſſiſtance: likewiſe, 
one while, that it ſhould 'be attempted 
when the Dutch governor was abroad, 
upon ſome enterprize; another while, 


that the governor himſelf ſhould be kil- 


led in the caſtle: further, one while, 
that all the Japons were won to the plot, 
before Mr. Tower ſon opened it to the Eng- 
liſh, and conſulted with them; another 
while, that he ſent out ſome of the Eng- 
liſh, eight days after that conſultation, then 
to win the Japons: alſo, one while, that 
the Japons had conſulted divers times with 
Mr. Towerſon himſelf in the Engliſh houle ; 
another while, that they never treated with 
Mr. Towerſou himſelf, but with others in 
his name ; with other like contradictions, 
differences, and incertainties. Further, the 
place, perſons, and time, were ſpecified 
to Abel Price, in his examination, contrary 
to the law. In the laſt place, the thing, 
confeſſed to be plotted, was not only im- 
poſſible to be atchieved, by ſuch means, 
and manner of execution, as was confeſſed z 
but as impoſſible alſo to come into the 
imagination of any man in his wits z as is 
already ſufficiently ſhewn in the anſwer to 
the Dutch relation. By which premiſes 
appeareth, that as well through defect of 
other proof, beſides the mere confeſſions 
of the priſoners, and that in irons; as in 
reſpect of the incertainty, inconſtancy, and 
contrariety, of the ſame confeſſions, the 
ſpecification and leading examinations, to- 
gether with the impoſſibility of the truth 


of the thing confeſſed, there is in theſe 
acts no lawful ground for the ſentence of 
condemnation: Gor hon 
The third general ground that is laid 
in this remonſtrance is, that the acts were 
ſigned by the priſoners themſelves, and by 
the council of Amboyna, which is a court 
or college of judges admitted and fworn; 
and therefore no proofs, much leſs any 
vain and frivolous ſuſpicions, may be ad- 
mitted to the contrar x. 
As for the ſubſcription of the priſoners 
to their confeſſions; of what value that is 
without other indicia and proofs, hath 
been already declared, Now, that no 
proofs may be admitted againſt ſworn 
judges, is a ſtrange maxim; which, being 
granted, mult needs infer, either that ſuch 
Judges. cannot err and judge unjuſtly ; or 
elſe that, however they carry — 
their doings muſt not be examined, much 
Jeſs puniſhed : ſo that then the law hath in 
vain provided puniſhment for a judge, in 
caſe of wrong impriſonment, cauſleſs un- 


orderly torture, and of unjuſt abſolving or 


condemning, and the like, for which there 
are ſo many, and ſo diligent proviſions. 
It may be thought indeed, that, under this 
confidence, this whole proceſs was begun 
and followed; as the fateſt and faireſt way 
to be rid of the Engliſbd, without ſuch 
reckoning as was formerly made for the 
courſes of open hoſtility. But, if this 
way go for current, though towards a 
foreign nation, how comes it, that, by the 
law and cuſtom of nations, ſo many re- 

riſals and wars have been made for in- 
juſtice done by the judges of one nation 
to the people of another, when no other 
redreſs could be obtained; yea, and many 
times, in ſuch foul cauſes as this, without 
any demand of redreſ ? 

Theſe grounds aforeſaid being thus laid, 
this remonſtrance proceedeth to take no- 
tice of two ſeveral diſcourſes, ſpread, as 
well in England as in the Low-Countries, 
againſt the Dutch cauſe of Amboyna : the 
firſt, A brief collection of the effect of cer- 
tain letters, written by the Engliſh fa#ors 
at Jaccatra, dated the 19th of June 1623. 
The ſecond, a more ample writing, in- 
tituled, I true relation of the cruel and 
barbarous tortures and execution of the 
Engliſh at. Amboyna, by the Dutch there. 
The former of theſe this remonſtrance 
chargeth with paſſion, . and great vehe- 
mency ; becauſe it doth, by way of pre- 
judice, inſtile the proceſs of Anboyna an 
unjuſt and barbarous murder ; and aggra- 
vateth the faſhion. and manner of the tor- 
tures : ſo it vouchſafeth this no other an- 
ſwer, but this note of paſſion z and that it 
falſly nameth the Japons executed to be the 
ſervants of the Eugliſb; whereas, in T 
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they were ſervants of the Dutch at Am- 
boyna. What or whoſe this diſcourſe, thus 
excepted againſt, and thus anſwered, 1s, 
the Engliſh company knows not : yet they 
believe not, that any of the Zngli/h party 
would (except it were by a ſlip of the þ 
call theſe Japons ſervants of the Engliſh , 
the ſame being contrary to all the reports 
and advertiſements that came from Am- 
boyna and Jaccatra: it is likewiſe to be 
reſumed, that if, in that writing, there 
ad been any thing elſe, which they could 
have anſwered, they would not have diſ- 
miſſed it as they do. For, as for the 
terming the execution, an unjuſt and bar- 
Zarous murder, that were no more cauſe 
to reject the diſcourſe, without further an- 
ſwer, than the like ſtile given it in the very 
title of the ſecond and larger writing, 
which, nevertheleſs, hath obtained a more 
particular anſwer. a 
Having given the firſt writing this quick 
diſpatch, the remonſtrance proceedeth to 
the anſwer of the relation, ſet out by the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company; and, in the 
firſt place, chargeth it with an impertinent 
deſcription (in the very introduction) of 
the caſtle of Amboyna, and the Dutch ga- 
riſons and forces there; to the end (faith 
this remonſtrance) to ſhew, that there was 
no likelihood, nor probability, that the 
Engliſh there would undertake the ſurprize 
of the caſtle ; being a thing impoſſible to 


be done; as if (faith the remonſtrance) the 


want of underſtanding in the conſpirators, 
and the fooliſh ground of their project (all 
other accuſations ceaſing), ſhould have ex- 
cuſed them from puniſhment z the con- 
trary whereof is every-where obſcrved. 
Here, in the very firſt ſtep of the an- 
ſwer, the end of the Engliſh company, in 
ſetting out the impoſſibility of the fact, is 
either miſtaken or traduced. For if the 
conſpiracy had been ſufficiently proved, 
according to the direction, even of the 
laws by which the Dutch are governed ; 
then the probability, or poſſibility, of the 


fact had never been alleged. For, in 


ſuch caſe, it 1s true, that the fooliſhneſs of 
the plot excuſeth no man: but, when there 
is no other proof, or evidence, but the 
mere confeſſion of the priſoner (which is 
the preſent caſe), then the very text of 
the law of treaſon injoineth the judge to 
conſider the perſon of the priſoner ; whe- 
ther he be able to execute ſuch a thing as 
he 1s accuſed of ; whether he ever practiſed 
the like before; what he meant; and whe- 
ther he were in his wits or no; and ſuch 
like: for, without theſe conſiderations, the 


ſlippery confeſſion of the tongue ought | 


not to be the ground of the puniſhment. 
This is their law; according to which, if 
they had proceeded, the Engliſh had never 


and neceſſary. 


needed to allege theſe impoſſibilities, 
which the judges themſelves ought to have 
conſidered. | But, not having done it, 
they have made themſelves guilty 'of un- 


juſt judgment; which, to prove the im- 


poſſibility of the fact, is both pertinent 

But, the better to enforce the former 
anſwer, the remonſtrance ſaith, that this 
preſumption of the impoſſibility of the fact 
ought not to be conſidered, againſt a 
verity altogether notorious, and proved 
againſt the confeſſions of the priſoners 
themſelves, and againſt the conſcience and 
teſtimony of ſo many men of worth and 
credit, that managed this affair, and againſt 
a court or college of judges, c. in pub- 
lick office, and ſworn. 

All this is but a rhetorical flouriſh ; and, 
being examined, will vaniſh into the air 
as a mere ſound. For, firſt for the noto- 
riduſneſs of the pretended conſpiracy, al- 
tho* now, ex poſt facto, they cry it out for 
notorious z yet, at' the time when the no- 
toricty ſhould have been conſidered, which 
was before the apprehenſion, torturing, 
and execution of our people, there was 
not the leaſt breath of ſuch a fame. It is 
now too late to allege a notoriety, that 
themſelves have made who allege it. As 
for the proofs here mentioned, why have 
they not, at any time, ſpecified them ? 
If there be no other proofs, beſides the 
mere confeſſions (as other the acts do not 
ſo much as mention), why then are proots 
and confeſſions here diſtinctly accumu- 
lated z as if there were any other proofs 
beſides the ſaid confeſſions? As for the 
conſcience and teſtimony of thoſe that 


managed the proceſs, being a publick and 


ſworn college of judges, it 1s not at all to 
be reckoned of; when it appeareth, that 
they have not proceeded according to the 
law, And, if this plea might be admitted, 


no judge ſhould ever be found guilty of 


injuſtice. Further, if the very quality of 
the judges be conſidered, it will rather 
hurt than help them: there were none 
amongſt them that had any ordinary know- 
lege in the law, whereby they undertake 
to judge cauſes; beſides their young years, 
and wicked lives, which, if it were perti- 

nent to the cauſe in queſtion, might be ſet 

forth by many ſpecial inſtances. But, if 
they were never ſo learned, experienced, 

or well-famed ; yet that would not avail 

when they have proceeded againſt the pre- 

ſcript of their own. law (to fay nothing 

here of the treaty), as they are ſufficiently 

proved to have done, 

But this remonſtrance not truſting to 

this anſwer, in ſlighting the improbability 

and 1mpoſlibility of the fact, as not worth 

the conſidering; yet, for all that, in the 

| | next 
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next place laboureth and ſweareth to make 


the fact ſeem probable and poſſible, the 


contrary whereof, in us that hold the con- 


trary part, it rejecteth as impertinent: is 
it impertinent for us to ſhew the impro- 
bability and impoſſibility of the fact; and 
yet pertinent for them to ſhew the con- 


trary probability and poſſibility? But let 


us fee and conſider their preſumptions. 


Firſt, they ſay they have aiready proved, 


that the Engliſh, for a diverſion of the 
Dutch forces in the caſtle, had invited and 
induced all the Ternatans, Serantans, and 


neigbouring Indians to rebel, and do vio- 


tence to the Duteh; that, when the Dutch 
governor ſhould have drawn the main of 
his forces of men and ſhipping that way, 
then the Engliſh might, with caſe, take 
the caſtle, ſo emptied and denuded of her 
lorces, Ly ATTOVTOR 111 

How vain this point is, is already mani- 
feſted in the anſwer to the Dutch relation : 
and, as for the proofs here mentioned, 
| there ie, in all the acts, not ſo much as 
any offer made of any proof of this point. 

But it is worthy again to be noted, that 
here the device and ſcene is changed: for 
Were in the Dutch relation it is laid (tho? 
no- where proved), that the Ternatans of 
Zoch ſhould have come with their curri- 
currics to aſſiſt Mr. Towerſon at Amboyna, 
and that the Dutch governor muſt have 
been killed there in the caſtle by the Ja- 
pons; now he mult be gone with all his 


forces out of the iſland to tame thoſe Ter- 
natans, and the reſt of the Serauians, and! 


neighbouring Indiaus; that the Hngliſb 
might ſurpriſe the caſtle in their abſence. 


As for the ſhips of the Duteh, which now 
alſo muſt have been abſent, it is well known, 


that the ſervice here pretended would nei- 


ther need, nor could have uſe of their great: 
ſhips, but only of cutricurries and ſmall: 


veſſels; which alſo the Dutch after uſed, 
leaving their great ſhipping in the road by 
the caſtle. 8 h ene ee 

The ſtrength of the Dutch thus extenu- 
ated, in the next place, the remonſtrance, 
puiſuing the argument of poſſibility, am- 
plificth the forces of the Eugliſb: and firſt 


ic delivereth, that the Eugliſb had a great 


number of ſlaves in their factories; which 
great number is already truly confeſſed, in 


the anſwer to the Dutch relation, to be 


juſt fix, and all boys. Next, it is added, 
that they would alſo have ſtayed their actual 
attempt of the caſtle, until ſome Hngliſb 
{hips were arrived there; which point is 
allo at large refuted in the ſaid anſwer, 
I hirdly,- here is alleged, that Mr. Tow- 
cron had given charge unto his other Eng- 
liſh, to have daily laboured and won, by 


underhand practice, other ſubjects of the 


Dutch, thereby to augment their own 
Vol., I. 


vented. Are 
In the next place, the remonſtrants re- 


party, and to weaken the ſtrength of the 


Dutch, Of which point, as there was no 


Probability, ſo, in all the acts, there is no 
ihadow of proof thereof made, or fo much 
as endeavoured ; however, now the deſpe- 


rate cauſe requireth the help of fo groſs a 


fiction. Fourthly, which is vaunted for 
the principal argument, it is here ſeriouſly 
obſerved, that the caſtle ſhould have been 
ſurpriſed by treaſon, and not by fiege ; 
and ſo like enough the Eygliſb, though but 
few, might, by this means, do wonders. 
A very poor note; as if the Eugliſb rela- 

tion had cited impoſſibilities, by Way of 
ſiege, and not as well by way of treachery ! 


But, beſides that this argument beggeth 


the main queſlion ; to wit, that there was 
indeed fuch a treaſon ; was there ever any 
ſuch treaſon, or ſtratagem, practiſed in 
any country, to furpriſe a caſtle by a ſmall 
force, without a competency of ſeconds, to 
make good and hold that which was fo 
entred and poſſeſſed? Yet this argument 
is further enforced, not only by the op- 
portunity that the Japons had to betray the 
caſtle, themſelves ſerving as ſoldiers therein, 
but alſo, by the extraordinary valour and 


-hardincſs of that nation, ſet forth by two 


ſeveral apocryphal legends of ſtrange feats 
of other Japons; without ſpecifying of the 
number of them that performed theſe won- 
ders, but leaving a blank, to help the tale 
at their pleaſure, ! But let it be granted, 
that the Zaporrs are all giants, and had op- 
portunity of being truſted ; yet is it likely, 
that the Dutch ' governor, in his expedi- 
tion here ſuppoſed againſt the rebels of 
Serau, and the other Indians, would have 
left ſuch worthies idle in their caſtle at 
home, and not have taken them with 
them, according to their cuſtom ? Would 
they have withdrawn their Dulch, and 
truſted ſuch ſtrangers with their caſtle, be- 
ing yet ſo ſuſpicious of them, that. they 
would torture them for aſking an ordinary 
harmleſs queſtion? O miſcrable prefump- 
tions! and yet here We have all the parti- 
culars that are alleged, or could be in- 


turn to the anſwer of the Eugliſb relation; 
finding themſelves grieved, that their coun- 
cil of Amboyna is charged to have forged 
this crime againſt the Angliſb, thereby to 
be rid of their company, and ſo to enjoy 
the trade there alone, For their purga- 
tion wherein here are divers arguments al- 
leged: as firſt, that, if they had not 
liked their company there, it had been 
eaſier and fairer to have kept them out 
when they were out, than to have ſo ca 
them out after their admiſſion of them 
by the treaty anno 1619. And God forbid 
(ſaith the remonſtrance), that any ſhould 
48 „ 
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themſelves of the forts a 


uſe ſuch wicked and bloody means for ſo 
poor an end, as only to drive the Engliſh 
out of Amboyna, | 

It is true ordinarily ; Turpius ejicitur, 
&c. It is more diſcourteſy to turn out a 
gueſt, than at firſt to deny him entertain- 
ment. But ſometimes there may be ſuch 
a neceſſity, as that a man muſt needs, for 
avoiding a greater inconvenience, enter- 
tain the gueſt whom he is as glad to be rid 
of, as he was unwilling to receive him. 
And ſometimes a man entertaineth a gueſt, 
in hope of ſome benefit to be made by 


him ; whereof afterwards being fruſtrate, 


he will gladly be quit of his gueſt, as ſoon 
as he findeth himſelf defeated of his * 
ends. Both theſe conſiderations have had 
their place in this entertaining of the Eng- 
liſb by the Dutch at Amboyna, and other 
places. For the former, all that are ac- 
quainted with the occaſion, and the paſ- 
ages of the treaty of the year 1619. know 
very well, that there was then none other 
or better way or means, for the Hollanders 


Eaſt-India company to give ſatisfaction to 


the king's majeſty, for the blood of many 
of his people, and the invaluable damage 
done unto the Engliſh company, by the 
ſaid Hollanders unjuſt taking of their ſhips 
and goods, only in reſpect of their lawful 
trade into the iſlands of the Moluccas and 
Banda, but the accommodation of the 


_ whole matter, by admitting of the Engliſb 


Eaſt- India company into the bg rages 
of the trade in thoſe iſlands, and this of 
Ambayna. Which being yielded unto with 
great difficulty; yet the ſaid Duich, with 
might and main, reſerved the forts, which 
they were then poſſeſſed of, in their own 
hands ; thereby ſtill retaining the power 
and opportunity to maſter the Exgliſb, and 
weary them of their lodging at their plea- 
ſure. In the next place, it ſeemeth by 
their after-courſe, that, having ſo aſſured 

*. maſtering 
power, they hoped to make benefit by this 
partnerſhip, by the ordering of their ac- 
counts in ſuch manner, as that the Engliſh 


ſhould pay their part of the charge, as well 


of the gariſons as of their new buildings, 
and of the wars which they undertook tor 
enlarging the Dutch dominion, and all this 
in ready money, whilſt the Datch furniſhed 
their own ſhare in commodities, and at 
what prizes they liſt, Now when the 
Dutch in the Indies ſaw, that the Engliſh 
there would not ſuffer themſelves to be 
thus bridled and ſaddled, but made their 
proteſts and complaints againſt this deal- 
ing, they ſought means to be quit of them; 
and, racy that the blunt way of fact 
would not. be well taken, but give a new 
offence to the king Feen after the 
treaty to the contrary), they deviſe this 
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new mean, to thruſt out their unwelcome 
por with leſs bloodſhed than they betore 

kept them out with, and with leſs 
fear of accounting for the ſame, beiug 
done under the fair colour of juſtice ; 
which point being clearly enough touched 
in the very introduction of the Eugliſb re- 
lation, this remonſtrance, profeſſing an an- 
ſwer to the whole, yet paſſeth over this 
with a dry foot, and deep ſilence : yea, it 
minceth the very matter whefeof it ſeems 
to take notice, making the charge againſt 
them to be only the driving of the Euxliſb 
out of Ambeyna; where the Engliſh rela- 
tion chargeth them to have contrived and 
executed this bloody buſineſs, with inten- 


tion to drive them (the Eugliſp) out of 


the Moluccas and Banda allo, as well as 
out of Ambayna, Which end and drift of 
the work, however; 1s ſlighted here by 
the remonſtrants, yet it appeareth of what 
value it is in their ſecret eſtimation, by 
that which they have formerly done, to 
keep the Engliſh from the trade of thoſe 
iſlands, 

Yer, further to clear themſclves of this 
end and deſign, they allege, that the Ne- 
therlands Eaſt - India company here in. 
Europe never gave any commiſſion to their 
officers at Amboyna to put ſuch a thing 
as this in pract ice; nor could have any 
benefit thereby, but rather loſs : and the 
officers themſelves were too honeſt and 
wiſe to have executed ſuch a commiſſion 
eſpecially ſince themſelves ſhould have no 
profit by it, but incur great danger of 
giving account for the ſame. 

For the point of commiſſion, the Eng- 
lh company doth not charge the Dutch 
company, nor the whole college of direc- 
tors, with any ſuch project or direction: 
neither do they think that any one 
amongſt them would, by his private ad- 
vice, incite the governor of Amboyna to 
this or the like fact in particular. But 


they cannot tell whether ſome or few + 
amongſt them, of ſpecial place and autho- 


rity, and of like reſpect with their officers 
in the Indies, may not, upon ſome dit- 
content or diſlike of the treaty, and the 
effects thereof, have given advice to the 
principal officers of the Dutch in the Indies 
to lay hands, and make uſe of any colcur- 
able occaſion to weary the Engliſb of the 
trade eſtabliſhed by the treaty ; and fo the 
governor of Amboyna may have fallen 
upon this particular, out of ſuch general 
grounds of advice. Which ſuſpicion of 


the Engliſh company ariſeth, not only from 


the earneſt and ſtrained defence and juſti- 
fication, which they now obſerve to be 
made of this execrable fact, but alſo from 
a paſſage that fell out here in London, im- 
mediately after the treaty anno arg 

1 Which 
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which now this diſpute calleth to their re- 
membrance. And herein they report 
themſelves to the memory and conſcience 
of thoſe of the Dutch directors, that were 
then employed in the forming of an ex- 
planation of the articles of the treaty, in- 
tituled, The Order of Execution, &c. whe- 
ther one of them, appearing highly diſcon- 
tented, for that the Engliſb would not con- 
deſcend to a propoſition of theirs, about 
the order of ſelling out the ſpices here in 
Europe, did not then, in a vehement 
manner, threaten the Engliſh, that dealt 
with, them about that point, that they 
ſhould repent them of their difſent herein: 
which the Engliſh not underſtanding by all 
the diſputes, how it could-come to paſs in 
the courſe of trade, if the treaty were ob- 
ſerved, ſtill perſiſted in their former reſo- 
lution. Whereupon the ſaid party, with 
the reſt of the Dutch, deſired that it might 
be noted in the journal of the conference, 
that they had forewarned them, that there 
would a great inconvenience follow, b 
reaſon of this diſſent of the Engliſh ; whic 
was noted in the ſame journal accordingly. 
What this carriage might portend, or 
what directions might be given, in con- 
ſequence of this diſcontent, the Engliſb 
company leave to be judged by others; 
having themſelves never ſince, in the courſe 
of their ſale of the ſpices, without obſer- 
vation of the order then deſired by the 
Dutch, found any inconvenience, but 
rather advantage. As for the benefit of 
the Dutch, by driving the Engliſ from 
the trade of the Moluccas, Banda, and 
Amboyna, it may be eſteemed (as is before 
noted) by the courſes that the Dutch for- 
merly took to keep the Engliſh out of that 
trade : and for their contrary benefit here 
alſo pretended by holding the Engliſb in 
the communion of that trade. It is true, 
that, as long as the Engliſb would pay 
ready money, the Dutch, paying in wares, 
would bear their ſhare of the charge of 
fortifications and conqueſts, whereaf the 
benefit accrued wholly to the Dutch, as 


long as they would join with the Dutch to 


find the enemy work in one place, while 
the Dutch might thereby the eaſier win for 
themſelves only in another place: ſo long 
the Dutch might eaſily make benefit of 
their partnerſhip, and abide their ſharing 
witi them for one third-part of that trade. 
But when the Engliſh ſhewed themſelves 
ſenſible of this Leonine ſociety, and pro- 
teſted againſt it, and refuſed to purſue the 
action of defence in ſuch a courſe ; then it 
was time to ſeek out an occaſion to be ut- 
terly freed from their partnerſhip, now 
proving, otherwiſe than was before hoped. 
As touching the honeſty of their officers at 

Amboyna here alleged, there hath been 


cauſe of this proceſs, 


enough ſajd already. And for their bene- - 
fit alſo, by thus ridding themſelves of the 
Engliſh, who knoweth not what benefit 
may be expected, by being an inſtrument 
of ſo great profit, atchieving it by ſuch a 
conveyance, wherein whoever giveth com- 
miſſion, is, by joint guilt, obliged to gra» 
tify and promote his inſtrument, even for 
his own ſafety ? Beſides, their officers had 
their own private quarrels againſt the Eng- 
liſh, tor their daily complaints againſt their 
riotous living, and the great expence thereof, 
derived in the greateſt part upon the Eng- 
liſh by the acts above-mentioned. Eſpe- 
cially the governor himſelf had a main 
grief, that the Engliſh. had often com- 
plained to the council of defence at Jac- 
catra, of the extraordinary and exceſſive 
charge of his table, and other expences : 
which, by the journal of the conſultations 
of the ſaid council, appeareth to have been 
a matter of much diſpute ; and was at laſt 
promiſed by the Dutch party to be re- 
formed. Another quarrel the ſame gover- 


nor had againſt the Engliſh at Amboyna, 


about a Dutchman that was executed for 
killing of an Engliſhman; which Dutchman 
when the governor could not fairly ſave 
(the fact being too foul and manifeſt to 
bear it), he was fo offended with the Eng- 
liſh proſecution of the matter, that he 
ſolemnly vowed, if ever any of the Eng- 


liſh came within his compaſs, ſuch ſhould 


repent, that none of them had interceded 
for the life of the ſaid Dutchman. Laſtly, 
it muſt be remembred, that, at the time 
of this forged crime, the news of the 
match with Spain was very rife and hot at 
Amboyna; wherewith how all the Dutch 
there were enraged, and what inſolent 
ſpeeches they uſed of the king's majeſty, 
is well enough known; though thought 
unmeet to be here recited. | 

Having thus laboured to clear the final 
e remonſtrants re- 
turn to charge the Engliſh (that are exe- 
cuted) with other arguments of their pre- 
tended treaſon. As, ſay they, if it were 
not a true treaſon, why came the Japon, 
that was firſt apprchended, upon the walls, 
and made ſuch curious inquiſition about 
the ſetting of the watch, and of the Dutch 
forces in the caſtle? How came it, that, 
beingexamined, he forthwith ſpake ſo perti- 
nently of this treaſon ? If he were ſuborned 
by the Dutch, why then did they execute 
him ? Why did he accuſe his own coun- 
trymen as well as the Engliſh? Why ſhould 
the Dutch thus uſe the Zapons, whom they 
had no cauſe otherwiſe to hate ? 

The firſt of theſe queſtions is already 
anſwered before, io wit, that the Japon 
did nothing herein, but what any ſoldier 
may lawfully, and is wont to do, without 


blame 
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blzme or juſt ſuſpicion. It importeth every 
ſoldier to know the ſtrength of the place 
where he ſerveth, and the order and courſe 
of the ſervice, as is ſaid in the anſwer to 
the Putch relation. The ſecond queſtion 
would be as eaſily anſwered, if ic had 
ſcemed good to thoſe that kept the acts, 
to have kept faithful record in them of the 
interrogatories miniſtred to this Japon in 
his tortures. But the Engliſh relation, in 
the examinations of Collins, Sherack, and 
Beomont, ha'h diſcovered the art uſed in 
all the reſt; 4% wit, the leading interro- 
gatorics, or rather directories, ſpecifying 
to the priſoner What he might ſay to come 
tit of the torture. As for the ſuborning 
of this Japon by the Dutch here mentioned 
in the third queſtion; the Eng liſb ealily 
grant, that he was not ſuborned; but, 
Which 1s worſe, he was tortured to make 
him accuſe both the Exgliſb and his own 
countrymen, the Japons; which alſo an- 
ſwereth the fourth queſtion of this rheto- 
rical dialogilm. And, for the fifth and 
laſt queſtion, why the Dutch ſhould: alſo 
practiſe the Zapons deſtruction; it is ealily 
conceived, that elſe the Eugliſh ſhould have 
had no accomplices, nor hope of aſſiſtance of 
other nations, which would have made 
their crime appear more impoſſible to be a 
true charge than now it doth; although 
(as now it is) it is utterly void of all pro- 
bability and poſſibility, And is it any 
wonder they would ſacrifice the blood of 
ten infidels for that end, for which they 
ſpared not ten Chriſtians, and thoſe of that 
nation which molt agreeth with themſclves 
in religion; and to whom they are, of all 
other nations, moſt beholden? | 
In the next place, the remonſtrance pro- 
ceedeth to anſwer a circumſtance related 
by the Angliſd, that the Japons being ex- 


aminec] three or: four days before them, 


they yet fled not; whereby they ſhewed 
their innoceney. To the conſequence of 
which argument the remonſtrance firſt an- 
twereth, that the Eugliſb did this to avoid 
great ſuſpicion, being ſure: enough they 
could not fly : the governor had (even to 
their knowlege) taken ſuch order to ſtop 
all pallages, as well of all other merchants 
that then frequented /mboyna, as of the 
Eneglyfh. | 
Illis is a mere fiction: for the curricur- 
3 * | 
ries, and other veſſels, departed as freely 
lrom Amboyna, while the Japens were in 
examin :tion, as at any time before. And 
if the governor had uſed never fo much 
circumſpection herein, and the EAgliſb had 
known of it, yet how could ſo many guilty 
conlctences have contained themſelves, and 
not one of them all have attempted to fly 
or hide or diſguiſe him ſelf in all this time? 
All men know, that a guilty. conſcience 


provoketh men to attempt eſcapes above 
and againſt all reaſon, And therefore the 
law ever inquireth of the flight or ſhrink- 
ing of the accuſed, as a ſpecial indicium of 
their guilt, Why did not the Dutch then, 
in their examinations, queſtion and ſift out, 
by what. conſultation” and agreement all 
the Engliſh came to be of one mind, to 
ſhew fuch confidence in this caſe? | 
But to make a further and better an- 
ſwer to this argument, the remonſtrance 
chargeth the matter of it with untruth : 
ſaying that the examination of the Japons 
began the 24th of Februgry; and that the 
next day after, 10 wit, the 25th, the Eng- 
life were ſeized : ſo that here was but one 
days reſpite for the Engliſb to ſhift for 
themſelves; 3 
This impudence is very ſtrange; for 
the acts of the proceſs record the begin- 
ning of the examination of the Japans to 


be the 23d of Febrhary, and the reſolu- 


tion to ſeize the Engliſh to be the 26th, 
which 1s the third day after, incluſive, Ir 
is well we have a copy of their acts, ſuch 
as they are; elſe we ſee how many forms 
this Proteus would turn, to avoid a true 
diſcovery. 23 Hs 
_ After this the remonſtrants, with the 
like modeſty, note ancther untruth in the 
Engliſh relation; where it affirmeth, that 
the Engliſb hat not any converſation with 
the Japons; the contrary whereof (lay the 
remonſtrants) appeareth as well by the 
confeſſions of the Eugliſb as the Japons, 
and particularly by Mr. Towerſon's volun- 
tary confeſſion, made long time after his 
examination. e 
What credit the acts and confeſſions 


may deſerve, is already ſhewed : and the 
very perſons themſelves,therein aſſigned to 
this converſation with the Japons, had no 


language to ſerve them therein, And for 
Mr. Towerſon's voluntary confeſſion, pre- 
tended to be made ſo many days after his 
examination; beſides the foul play of the 


Dutch, uſed in alleging it ſo, already diſ- 


covered in the anſwer of the Dutch rela- 
tion (which by this very touch appeareth 
to be the work of the ſame pen that wrote 


this remonſtrance), that pretended volun- 


tary confeſſion hath not one word or men- 
tion of the Japons in it: and yet this re- 
monſtrance (having thus ſtoutly proved 
this point) triumpheth over the Z»giif 
relation ; faying, that theſe contrarietics 
and diſſimulations ſhew, that the ſame 
marvclouſly ſtraycth and wandereth from 
the truth; and that the contrary thercot, 
in all points, may be taken for true. 


After this, the remonſtrance cometh to 
the examination of the Engliſh priſoners, 


ſet down in our relation; and promiſeth 
that the particulars therzof ſhall hercaſter 
4 | | 0M 
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in time be refuted, and proved utterly 
counterfeit in the moſt ſubſtantial points; 
as ſhall likewiſe that which is there related 


of the tortures. But why have they not 
all this awhile made, or at leaſt attempted, 


ſome diſproof hereof ? Why could not 


Maer ſchalck( whom they have now depoſed - 
in other points) have ſaid ſomething to 


theſe ; being himſelf the ſecond perſon in 
the council, and acquainted with all that 

fed? Well, ſince they be proved here 
y ſix witneſſes, let them yet ſtand for 


true, until this promiſed counterproof ar- 


ve. 0 

But for the point of torture, the remon- 
ſtrance anſwereth in the interim, that, if 
the caſe lawfully require, it is no fault in 
the judge to examine upon the torture; 
being the cuſtom in all Europe, and par- 
ticularly in the Lot Countries, And if 
any were tortured, that was done upon 


pregnant and weighty indicia, proofs and 


confeſſions of others. W 

This hath been ſufficiently replied to, in 
che Engliſh anſwer to the Dutch relation; 
where it is proved, firſt, that the Engliſh 
were not lawfully ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of the governor of Amboyna, and there- 
fore unlawfully tortured : ſecondly, that 
the kind of torture uſed, was not agree- 
able to the law and cuſtom. of the Low- 
Countries : and laſtly, that there was no 
ſufficient indicium for the torturing of the 
firſt Japon; nor any other proofs or indicia 
againſt the Eugliſb, but the forced con- 
feſſions of the tortured Japons; which 
ground of torture is prohibited by their 
ewe Aw. #75 
. Yet further, the remonſtrants fetch an 
argument out of this point of the tortures, 
in Juſtification of their officers fact at Am- 
boyna. If, ſay they, they would have 
drawn confeſſions out of the Engliſh by 
tortures, why did not they torture all the 
Engliſh? | 


This riddle is plainly unfolded by the 


ſame Eng liſb relation: where it appeareth, 


cdthat after they had tortured Johnſon, Col- 


lins, and Clark, glad was that Engh/ſhman 


that could (deviſe any thing to confeſs, to 


leaſe the fiſcal, and avoid the torture. 
ea, Sherrock prayed to God to aſſiſt him 


in this kind. Others asked thoſe that had 


been formerly examined, what they had 
confeſſed ; ſaying, they would do the like, 
thereby to ſhun the cruelty of the torture. 
As for thoſe that were acquitted (as have- 
ing confeſſed nothing), the Dutch plot 
could not reach them. For, having laid 
the conſultation of this pretended conſpi- 
racy at Amboyna, where none of theſe four 
were upon New. year S-day, they had no 
colour to torture them, whom their own 
Oh Hh | 


people that ſtood by knew to be ſo far 
abſent : and no man imagineth, that all 
the Dutch that were by at the torture, 
were privy to the intention of the gover- 
nor; who, in this caſe, was to carry him 
ſelf ſo, as that he muſt not make the buſi- 
neſs ſo groſs, that all that ſtood by might 


underſtand it. It ſufficed him, that he 


caught the chief -of the Engliſh there, and 
ſuch a number by whoſe example all would 
afterwards abandon the fatal places. 
Laſtly, the remonſtrance gathereth, that 
there was no excels uſed, becauſe ſome of 


the Engliſh were pardoned ; to none other 
end (forſooth) but to 


give teſtimony of 
their whole proceedings. | 

This indeedis a point wherein the Dutch 
uſed the quinteſſence of their skill; ſo to 
handle the matter as that they would ſeem 


to mix clemency with juſtice, to make 


their proceſs paſs. the eaſier and fairer, 
both among their own people there, and 
after when it ſhould come into Europe. 
But he that will but a little conſider what 
the Dutch governor's end and aim was, 
will find, that as he and the fiſcal laboured 
in all the proceſs, to reach captain Tower- 


on, the chief of the Engliſb there; never 


ſatisfying themſelves with any confeſſion 
that made not him guilty (as appeareth in 
the Engliſh relation) ; ſo when, they had 
caught him, and ſo many other of the 
chief of the Engliſh there, it was a ſmall 
matter for them to ſpare a few of the 
meaner ſort ; being aſſured that the execu- 
tion of the reſt would be a ſufficient warn- 
ing for all other Xng/;ſhmen ever after to 
keep their diſtance tar enough from that 
place. And this took ſo right (according 
to the intention), that all the Engliſh, as 
well at the Moluccaes and Banda, as the 
poor remnant at Amboyna, forthwith, upon 
the news of this tragedy, quitted their fac- 
tories in all thoſe iſlands ; chuſing rather 
to leave the places and their trade there, 
than their lives for it, For the Dutch had 
ſpoken loud enough, and plain enough, 
in this action, for all the Eugliſb to under- 
ſtand their meaning ; who therefore would 
not ſtay till the chief of them alſo were 
thus cus off, and the reſt diſmiſſed with 
their life for a prey, and for an argument 
of the Dutch officers clemency. But if 
theſe few Engliſh were ſaved to this end, 
in the Dutcbes intention, to give teſtimony 
of all their proceedings, as is here alleged; 
why then do nat the Dutch receive and al- 
low of their teſtimony ? For theſe all, 
with one mouth, accuſe the Dutch to have 
proceeded by treachery, and moſt execra- 
ble injuſtice in, this whole action; altho? 
indeed ſome of them, that were abſolved, 
confeſs, ypon oath, that they conceive the 
N | „ 
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reaſon and end of the Dutch, in ſparing 
them, to have been in hope, that, for that 
favour, they would have given teſtimony 


on their part, when this buſineſs ſhould ' 


come to be examined here in Europe, if 
yet the cauſe ſhould ever come to be re- 


viewed here; for ſome of the Dutch at 
Amboyna declared plainly, that they made 


account the Span;ſh match would prevent 
the anſwering for this bulineſs. 


The next point that the remonſtrants 


note, in the Znghfþ relation of the exami- 
nation of the priſoners, is the deſcription 
of the tortures of water and fire : which, 
they. ſay, is finely and prolixly ſet forth 
__ embelliſhed to move compaſſion, and 
to inveigle the reader to ſwallow the reſt 


of the errors and untruths of the relation; 


but that, albeit all torture is in itſelf rough 


and harſh, eſpecially ſeemeth ſo to the 


Engliſb, becauſe none is uſed in England, 
but in caſes of high treaſon, yet the tor- 
ture of water is the moſt gentle, civil, and 
ſafe, of all other kinds of torture; only 
cauſing an oppreſſion and anxiety of breath- 
ing and reſpiration, but no repleniſhing 


and ſwelling of the body, as the Eugliſb 


relation ſetteth it out, c. yea, that all 
that the ſaid relation delivereth, touching 


theſe examinations, is but a bare narration 


only, without any proof; or at the moſt 


is witneſſed but by very few perſons, and 


thoſe ſuch as the cauſe concerneth : in 
which, being themſelves once judiically 
convicted, they may not now be admitted 
and allowed as witneſſes againſt the judge, 
and his proceedings z againſt a court and 


council of fourteen judges, perſons well 


known to be of worth and virtue ; and 
againſt their own confeſſions legally taken, 
and confirmed with their own ſubſcrip- 
tions. 8 

For reply to all this; firſt, for the de- 
ſcription of the tortures, which is here 
(ſcoffingly) ſaid to be ſo laboured and 
8 
an caſy way for untruths; it is remitted to 
the reader to peruſe and judge it. It will 
be found as void of this art of painting, 
as it is of the untruths which the remon- 
ſtrants mention, but ſpecify not, leſt they 
ſhould be cleared, as other pretended un- 
truths are already in this reply. The cauſe 
of the Engliſh needed no ſuch helps. The 
truth of the things delivered in the whole 
relation ſo ſhineth in the mere ſeries and 
circumſtances of the fact, that it diſdained 
thoſe borrowed colours, feathers, and traſh, 
wherewith the remonſtrants have trimmed 
up this their anſwer, But it is a ſign of 
their penury of matter, that they thus carp 
at the ſtile of the Engliſb relation. As for 
the gentleneſs of their torture of water, 


to move compaſſion, and make 


that is alſo left to be judged ; yea, even 


by the words of chis remonſtrance, that 


acknowlegeth it to be an oppreſſion and 


ſtopping of the breath: than which what 
ſtriveth more with the very life of a man, 
or more forceth the nobleſt and tendereſt 
parts? It is no marvel that ſome of their 
own. adventurers tell theſe directors in 
print, that they can cut off anpther man's 
ear, with as little feeling as of an old ſhoe. 
But our people (that have taſted of this 


vater-torture of Amboyna, and have heard 


thoſe that ſuffered both there, make the 
compariſon) ſay, that this is more terrible 
and inſupportable for the time, than the 
torture of fire, however the wound of the 
latter reſteth longer in the fleſh. The 
{ame men alſo tell us, and that upon their 
oath, that it is not only a ſtifling and op- 
preſſion of the breath; but alſo a repleniſn- 
ing of the body, till it be ſwollen and 
ſtretch*d, as in Clark's examination is ſet 
down; contrary to that theſe remonſtrants 
here affirm. Yea, but, ſay they, theſe 
witneſſes are but very few, and the ſame 
alſo parties in this cauſe, and ought not 
to be heard againſt a college of judges, 
honeſt and ſubſtantial men; nor againſt 
their own former confeſſions. That they 
are ſo few, we may thank the Dutch, that 
left us no more. But all that they have 

ſpared us, agree in one unanimous and 
conſtant teſtimony. Neither can there in 
this caſe: be any other proof required. 
What ? Would the remonſtrants have us 
prove theſe things by the teſtimony of the 
Dutch that were employed in this proceſs, 
and are themſelves guilty of this maſqued 
murder ? Should we have brought a cer- 
tificate hereof under the ſeal of Amboyua, 
with the governor and his council's hands 


to it? What other proof is the nature of 
the cauſe capable of, but ſuch as we bring? 


And whereas the remonſtrants ſay here, 
that our witneſſes are parties, and formerly 
convict in the cauſe ; they ſeem to forget, 
that their own acts ſhew, that ſome of 
them were abſolved expreſly, others never 
condemned. As for the credit of the col- 
lege of judges, ſo often repeated, it is al- 
ready examined in the beginning of this 
reply, as alſo in the anſwer to the Dutch 

relation. | 
Finally, for the declarations and write- 
ings of Meſſ. Towerſon, Coulſon, Griggs, 
and others, ſet down in the Exgliſb rela- 
tion; theſe remonſtrants ſeem to doubt, 
whether any fuch be extant. And for the 
ſtrange ſigns of the ſtorm, the ſudden mad- = 
neſs and death of Dunkyn, and the new 
ſickneſs at Amboyna, following the execu- 
tion of the Engliſb, which they term pre- 
tended miracles; they ſay, that the truth 
| can 


can be witneſſed by thoſe that were preſent 
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and about them at the execution, that no 


that the Engl: | 
conceal and cover this deteſtable fact. But 
who will ſuppoſe (ſay they) that ſubſtantial 
ple, men of approved worth and vir- 
tue, would ſhew themfelves ſo impious 
and inhuman to torture and execute inno- 
cent perſons? Much leſs muſt this be pre- 
ſumed of a court of judges ſworn and 
eſtabliſhed, + Thr 
As for the writings of Meſſ. Tower /on, 
Coulſon, Griggs, and others, mentioned 
in the Exgliſb relation, now doubted of 
the remonſtrants; we report us unto 
the lords of his majeſty*s privy council, 
that have ſeen them ; and to the friends of 
the parties, that know their ſeveral hands; 
and laſtly, to the ſame writings themſelves 
ſtil] extant and kept to be ſhewn upon 
any occaſion. As for the ſigns related, 
they are ſworn by our men that came 
thence, and further to be proved by let- 
ters written from ſome that then ſerved, 
and (we ſuppoſe) do yet ſerve, the Dutch 
at Amboyna, if they be not ſince dead, 
whereof no news is yet come. But what 
witneſs do the remonſtrants bring, that 
thoſe things ſo ſet down, with their cir- 
cumſtances, and ſo the eaſier examined, 
were not ſo? The truth (ſay they) may be 
witneſſed by thoſe that were preſent and 
about the priſoners at the execution. But 
who be thoſe? Why doth not Maer/- 
chalck, in his deſperate oath, anon to be 
examined, atteſt that there was no ſuch 
matter as the Engliſh pretend? Or why 
ſhall we reject our peoples teſtimony, and 
believe theſe remonſtrants, without any 
witneſs ? But we ſhall have witneſſes here- 
after. In the interim, then, let the thing, 


ſuch thing wr ar And here they add, 
of 


ſo already witneſſed, remain for true, till 


it be contradicted by more and better wit- 
neſſes. As for the Englip ſtirring heaven 
and earth, not to conceal or cover a deteſt- 
able fact of their own people (as the re- 
monſtrance ſpeaketh), but to diſcover a 
moſt damned practice of the Dutch, and 
to procure juſtice upon it, they conceive 
they are not to be blamed herein; ye 
that it is their duty to move heaven an 
carth againſt them, that have moved hell 
againſt innocents. 

Now for the honeſty and credit of their 
governor and council at Amboyna, a ſtring 
often harped upon; although it be evi- 
dent, that there 1s a great difference of the 
ſtuff between the bod es of Amboyna, and 
all other judges in the parts of Chriſten- 


dom; yet the honeſty and credit, even of 


the beſt judges, is no ſufficient defence 
for them againſt ſuch apparent proofs of 


ftir heaven and earth to 


misfortune, 


injuſtice, as are extant in this cauſe, even 
in the acts of the proceſs itſelf, as is before 
declared. For thejudge, that in his pro- 
ceſs obſerveth not the order — by 
the law, is reputed as a private perſon. 
Otherwiſe indeed the judge is not without 


proof to be preſumed to have done un- 


juſtly; but this will not ſerve theſe judges. 
Neither is any party accuſed, to be pre- 
ſumed guilty, without indicia or evidence; 
but every man to be preſumed good, un- 
til the contrary be proved. - Which ſhould 


have moved thoſe judges of Amboyna to 


have been tender and careful in the indicias, 
that were made the pretexts to torture the 
firſt Japon; and not to torture a poor man 
for aſking an uſual and harmleſs queſtion, 
yea, and needful in the place of his ſer- 
vice; as is ſhewed in the anſwer to the 
Dutch relation. Much more ought they, 
in this reſpect, to have been tender of 
taking the extorted confeſſions of the Ja- 
pons, for a ſufficient indicium againſt Mr. 
Toter ſon; not only in regard of his qua- 
lity, as being the agent and cape mer- 
chant for the Engliſh there; but alſo of 
his innocent and harmleſs (yea, godly) be- 
haviour at Amboyna, and all his life before. 
For as he was a man of note, and known 
to moſt men of his quality here in Eng- 
land; fo all that knew him, eſpecially that 
were well acquainted with him, whereof 
there is no ſmall number, join and jump 
in this one opinion and commendation of 
him, that he was of a moſt fair condition, 
and ſweet diſpoſition, harmleſs, and with- 
out ſpleen or . and, in a word, the 
unlikelieſt Eng liſoman that ever went into 
the Eaſt-Indies to be a plotter, or practiſer 
of ſuch a fact as he was condemned of. 


The remonſtrants, having thus finiſned 


their anſwer to the Engliſb relation, affirm, 
that, by their deduction of 7uly, and this 
anſwer, they have ſufficiently juſtified the 
proceedings of their officers at Amboyna z 
nevertheleſs ex abundanti they produce 
further evidence out of an atteſtation of 
ſignor Houtman, their late governor in the 
Malaccas. Which, becauſe it is afterwards 
again repeated in ſeveral articles, ſhall be 
there with the reſt anſwered, | 

In the mean time they appeal to the 
lords ſtates general, whether they have 
not by all this given ſufficient ſatisfaction 


and cauſe to the Engliſb company to abate 
and let fall their ſuit, leaving the blame 
upon the authors of this abominable con- 
ſpiracy (as they term it), and of their own 
Nevertheleſs not daring to 


go to trial of the main cauſe, upon theſe 
their allegations and proofs, they pray that 
there may be no precipitation uſed, but 
a fit reſpit granted them for the exact in- 

| quiry 


quiry of the truth in the Indisss and that, 
in the mean time, they may have the pro- 


tection of the lords ſtates, and all miſun- 


derſtanding and contrary deductions may 
put caſe 


ceaſe, at leaſt proviſionally, For 
(ſay they) that their officers be truly guilty,, 
as the Engliſh pretend, yet they muſt be 
heard before they can be condemned. 
And, in their opinion, ſay they, the 
of the cogniſance of this cauſe muſt come 
from Amboyna to Batavia, and thence 
hither : and time convenient being given, 
there will doubtleſs come daily more and 
more elear proofs and light in the cauſe, 
As for themſelves, they at laſt plainly 
confeſs, that they cannot anſwer the ob- 
jections and circumſtances alleged and pro- 
ſed ; but that this muſt and can be done 
by them only, whom the cauſe toucheth 
and concerneth ; -to 
Amboyna,' © © eee vids 11 
_ Here they renounce all the defence and 
Juſtification which they have already made, 
as impertinent and inſufficient. They 
might have done well then to have ſpared 
all this labour, and at firſt to have left the 
cauſe to them whom it concerns, as the 
Engliſh company by their letters requeſted 
them. As for precipitation in the cauſe, 
the Engliſh company requireth none. But, 
becauſe the acts of the council at Amboyna 
themſelves contain all that can be legally 
leaded in juſtification of the officers (tor, 
if-in-them there be no juſt ground of the 
condemnation and execution of the Eng- 
liſh, all ſupervenient proofs come too late 
to excuſe the judges, even by their own 
laws), therefore the Engliſh company pre- 
ſume and maintain, that there 1s already 
ground ſufficient, out of the ſame acts, 
and out of the treaty whereof this proceſs 
is a plain breach, for the lords ſtates gene- 
ral, by an act of ſtate, publickly to de- 
clare the nullity and injuſtice of the pro- 
ceſs. But for the judicial proceedings 
againſt the particular perſons that have 
committed this unparalleled injuſtice, there 
may be ſuch order and courſe taken, as 
his majeſty and the lords ſtates ſhall find 
the nature of the cauſe to require, Wherein 
alſo the greateſt care and expedition that 
can be uſed for the apprehenſion of the 
arties, will be no precipitation; conſider- 


ing the manifeſt proofs of their injuſtice 


appearing in their own acts, as is before 
declared. 5 

Having finiſhed their prayer to the 
lords ſtates general, to the effect afore- 
ſaid, the ſcope and drift of all being only 
for dilation and reſpit in the cauſe; yet, 
as it were, repenting them of their former 
fear and declination of a preſent trial, the: 
come on afreſh with new proofs, which 
Bt go 


ound 


wit, their officers at 
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they affirm. to be ſo. ſtrong and vigorous, 
that they are of power more that ſufficient | 
to give their officers an intire diſcharge, 
and to confound their adverſaries ;.. and 
without the help of the points before al- 
leged. And to make good theſe great 
words, they E eleven ſeveral arti- 
cles, taken by * of Laurence 
Maerſchakck, their late cape merchant at 
Amboyna, and now returned into Holland, 
and / a to the ſame articles before the 
ſenate of Delft, the 4th of November laſt, 
ſtilo novo, whoſe name in this remon- 
ſtrance they conceal. Next, they annex 
the report and depoſition of ſignor Hout- 
man, their late governor at the Molaccas 
before- mentioned. And, in the laſt place, 
they repeat ſome points already by them 
alleged in this remonſtrance; and ſo ſhut 


up their whole work. 


For the teſtimony of Maerſchalck, it is 

to be conſidered in the general, that he 
is a party, being the ſecond man of the 
council of Ambeyna: and therefore what 
is before ſaid againſt the whole council, 
falleth upon him in his particular with 
more enforcement. Nevertheleſs, this 
8 againſt his incompetency to 
a witneſs in this cauſe being thus pre- 


miſed, we will peruſe and examine the 


pronouns of his atteſtation ; yet with this 
eave, a little to invert the order of the 
articles (but without prejudice of the ſub- 
ſtance of them), thereby to take all the 
matter of one nature together, to avoid 
prolixity, and needleſs repetition of the 
ſame thing in divers parts of the anſwer. 
The firſt, ſecond, and third articles 
affirm, that as well the Japons as the Eng- 
liſh, not only ſigned their ſeveral con- 
feſſions with every of their hands reſpect- 
vely,. but jointly and ſeverally confirmed 
and perſiſted in the ſame, even out of the 
fetters and irons, at ſeveral ſeſſions of the 
council; yea, the Engliſh, three or four 
ſeveral times, without retracting, revoke- 
ing, or changing of any thing; albeit the 
governor ſeriouſly admoniſhed them to 
alter or revoke. any thing which they had 
falſly confeſſed through pain or fear, &c. 
but that all the Engliſh, ſhrinking up their 
ſhoulders, confirmed all they had con- 
feſſed to be true, and craved mercy, and 
not juſtice, 
- Theſe impudent fictions are anſwered 
by that which is already noted, concerning 
the requiſites and ſolemnities of the acts of 
all courts of juſtice ; which, by preſcript 
of the law itſelf, record the paſlages of 
every ſeſſion, with the date thereof. But, 
in all the acts of the court of Amboyna, 
unleſs they have given a falſe copy, which 


yet were ta be taken for true againſt them- 
| | ſelves 
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ſelves that ſo falſifed it, there is no mention 
of any more confeſſion than one of every 
priſoner, nor of any freedom from fetters, 
nor of any ſuch admonition by the gover- 
nor, as is here pretended. Beſides the 
Engliſh that eſcaped, as well thoſe that 
were abſolved, as the reſt, utterly deny 
theſe ſeveral points to be true. 
geſture here added, of the contracting or 
ſhrinking up the ſhoulders, being no Zng- 
liſb geſture, ſufficiently | refuteth this fic- 
tion. 
The fourth article ſaith, that Villiam 
Webber, one of the accomplices, confeſſed 
he had received a letter from John Clark, 
intimating that there was ſome extraor- 
dinary matter, and of great importance, 
in hand by the Engliſh at Amboyna; and 
that John Clark confeſſed to have written 
ſuch a letter. 

The confeſſion of Webber, touching this 
letter, is acknowleged in the Engliſb rela- 
tion: but whereas this depoſition ſaith, 
that Clark alſo confeſſed the writing of 
ſuch a letter; the acts themſelves, wherein 
Clark's confeſſion is ſet down by the Dutch 


actuary, refuteth it; not making mention 


of any ſuch thing, nor of any queſtion 
miniſtred to Clarke touching this letter, or 
his meaning by that intimation; which 
would not have been omitted, if the fiſcal 
had not perceived that Webber had feigned 
this matter only to avoid torture. 

The fifth article being of the ſame na- 
ture with the eighth and ninth, ſhall be 
anon with them anſwered. 

The fixth and ſeventh articles recite 
certain pretended voluntary confeſſions of 
Thompſon, made before ſome of the coun- 
cil apart ; to wit, that he had endured fo 
much torture without confeſſion, becauſe 
he was often upbraided by Mr. Towerſon 
with drunkenneſs, and warned that he 
ſhould not, in his cups, diſcover the pre- 
tended plot. Whereupon he had vowed 


and ſworn to himſelf, that he would not be 


the third, nor yet the fourth man that con- 
feſſed, whatever torture he ſuffered. But 
afterwards he confeſſed (ſaith the ſeventh 
article) that he was glad that God had re- 


vealed the fact, for the ſaving of innocent 


blood, and that he had doubly deſerved 
death; yet craved mercy. Here let the 
courſe of the Dutch, in making affidavit of 
the pretended voluntary confeſſion of Mr. 
 Towerſon, before ſix of the council apart 
(and entered into the acts) be conſidered, 
as it is truly ſet down in the anſwer to the 
Dutch relation: and it will manifeſtly ap- 
pear, that this confeſſion of Thompſon's, 
if any ſuch had been, was of much more 


importance to the clearing of the Dutch 
Vor. II. „ 


Vea, the 


proceedings, than thoſe obſcure words of 


Mr. Tower ſon; and ſo would the rather 
have been brought by way of atteſtation 
into the acts, as the other were. But in 
the acts there is no entry of any ſuch con 
feſſion of Thompſon: who alſo going to the 
execution, and being reproached to be a 
ſchellam or villain, openly and boldly an- 
ſwered, that he was as honeſt as the go- 
vernor himſelf; and by-and-by took his 
death that he was innocent, 

The fifth, eighth, and ninth articles 
affirm, that Collins confeſſed all without 
torture; and being confronted with Mr. 
Towerſon before the council, averred his 
confeſſion, and perſuaded him to do the 
like ; alſo that Mr. Towerſon, being an- 
other time before the council with the reſt 
of the Engliſh priſoners, reproached them 
with their drunkenneſs,and diſordered lives, 
and imputed the diſcovery of the conſpi- 
racy to God's judgment upon their wicked- 
neſs : yet that at laſt Mr. Towerſon con- 
feſſed himſelf to be the author, and inſti- 
gator of the reſt, and aſked them forgive- 
neſs, | | 
Of all theſe matters being far more 
pregnant (if they were true) to have been 
the ground of the ſentence, than any thing 
entered in the acts, there is no one word 
or mention in all the proceſs, although 
theſe things are here affirmed to have 
paſſed before the body of the council. But 
it ſeemeth that Maer/chalck, ſince his ar- 
rival in Holland, is thewed the defects of 
the proceſs, and ſo would ſupply them 
by his own teſtimony. But he cometh 
now too late to make new acts, after the 
copy of the proceſs imparted to the Eng- 
liſh. In particular, Collins was tortured 
with water, in ſuch ſort, as the view of 
him afterwards made Coulſon confeſs with- 
out torture, as is ſet down in the Engliſh 
relation, and yet averred by thoſe alſo that 
ſaw him come out as Coulſon did. Fur- 
ther, how ſenſeleſs had the ſpeech of Mr. 
Tower ſon been, to impute the diſcovery of 
the plot to God's juſtice upon the bad 
life of his pretended accomplices, and not 
rather upon himſelf, for being the inventor 
and author of the conſpiracy, in itſelf 
more heinous than any thing he could 


charge the reſt withal! Laſtly, it is al- 


ready ſufficiently proved, by more com- 
petent witneſſes than Maerſchalk, that Mr. 
Towerſon and the reſt were never together 
before the council, from the firſt appre- 
henſion till the laſt ſentence; and that, in 
all that time, he ſpake with none of the 
Engliſh but Coulſon, Griggs, and Fardo; 
ſo impudent is this atteſtation of Maer/- 
chalck, that he uſed the ſpeeches here pre- 
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tended unto Collins and the reſt; and that 
before the council, 

The tenth article ſaith; there was a 
letter written by Mr. Tower ſon to Coulſon, 
charging him to be the prime and ſole 
cauſe that moved him to this * of 
making himſelf maſter of the caſtle; and 
that the ſame letter was in the hands of 
the governor of Amboyna. h L 
Tf this be true, how could Mr. Tower- 
ſon make himſelf the firſt author of this 
conſpiracy, as the acts, and Maerſchalk's 
own relation in the former articles, preſent 
him? How cometh it, that there is no 
mention of this letter in the acts; nor the 
ſame letter, or any authentic copy thereof, 
ſent over for juſtification of the cauſe, be- 
ing ſo pregnant and pertinent a proof ? 

The eleventh article telleth a tale of 
Collins, his refuſing to fit and eat with 
the Dutch merchants, in their paſſage from 
Amboyna to Jaccatra in the ſhip, when 
he and Beomont were ſent thither; upon 
ſcruple (forſooth) to eat with ſuch honeſt 
men, being himſelf a traitor, 

This, as it is frivolous, and of no va- 
lue in itſelf, Collins being then, as a con- 
demned man, to ſtand to the mercy. of 
the Dutch general at Jaccatra; ſo the 
truth of it is utterly denied by Beomont, 
that paſſed with him in the ſame ſhip, 
and, together with Collins, did eat at the 
ſame table with the Dutch merchants, with- 
without ſtraining of any courteſy for the 
matter, 

But to help the teſtimony of Maerſchalk, 
that ſweareth all the former points in his 
own cauſe, and againſt the very acts them- 
ſelves, and all other probabilities, the re- 
monſtrants, in the next article, ſupply him 
with a conteſtis, beyond exception, as 
they pretend; /o wit, ſignor Houtman, 
their late governor in the Malaccas ; who, 
coming thence to Amboyna, after the ex- 
ecution, heard and faw ſome things per- 
taining to this buſineſs ; whereof (being 
now returned into Holland) he maketh 
report and depoſition in ſix ſeveral points 
_ viz, Firſt, that it was firmly, and with- 
out queſtion or doubt, believed, at Am- 
boyna, generally, and by every man in 
particular, yea, by himſelf alſo, that the 
t.ngliſh and Fapons there had truly and in 
effect conſpired the taking of the caſtle. 
Secondly, that the ſaid ſignor Houtman, 
coming through /1itio, George Sherrock, 
one of the Engliſb accomplices, fell at his 
teet, and acknowleged the great favour 
that governor Speult, and the council at 
Amboyna, had done him, in pardoning his 
delict. Thirdly, that he was afterwards 
preſent at Jaccatra, when John Beomont, 


- NEIS 


was a true treaſon. 


them parties in this butchery: and there- 


another of the Engliſh accomplices, con- 
feſſed his fault before the Dutch general 


Carpentiere, and craved mercy for the 


fame. Fourthly, that himſelf, and divers 
others at Faccatra, had good and ſure in- 
formation and notice, that Beomont freely 
confeſſed the conſpiracy allo to the Engliſh 
preſident there; but that the Engliſb pre- 
ſident thereupon locked him up 410 rom 
ſpeaking with any man; thereby to pre- 
vent the diſhonour of the treaſon. Fifthly, 
that the governor Speult is reputed for a 
man of worth, honourable and godly, by 
all that have converſed with him ; and the 
reſt of the council alſo, ſuch as cannot any 
way be doubted or ſuſpected guilty of ſo 
foul a fact, as to accuſe or miſuſe the Eng- 
liſh, much leſs to put them to death, if 
they had not been guilty, Laſtly, that 
the torture of water is always uſed by the 
Dutch in the Indies, and is not ſo cruel nor 
dangerous as other kinds of torture uſed 
in the Low-Couniries, and in all Europe. 
Firſt, the Engliſb that were ſaved from 
the butchery of Amboyna, do not yet be- 
lieve, that ſignor Houtman hath depoſed, 
as 1s here inferred; for, when he was at 
Amboyna, and laboured to be brought in 
ex po facto, for the ſalving of the buſi- 
„he openly profeſſed, that he would 
waſh his hands of it; and that Harman 
van Speult had begun it, and Harman van 
Speult ſhould end it. And this pre ſump- 
tion of theirs is further confirmed by the 
manner of citing this ſignor Houtman, even 
in this article, where his depoſition is not 
ſimply and clearly alleged, but with this 
doubtful variation: Les dires & depoſi- 
tions du ſigneur gouverneur Houtman, Sc. 
Neither is it ſpecified where, or before 
whom, or when he took his oath; which 
yet is according to the cuſtom ſet down, 
touching the depoſition of Maerſchalk ; to 
wit, that he took his oath before the ſenate 
of Delft, the 4th of November 1624. But, 
admit he be ſworn to theſe articles, let us 
examine their particular import. The 
firſt is only of a common opinion and 
fame, that he found at Amboyna, that it 
Is it any marvel, that 
the Dutch, that had made the people be- 
lieve, that the Enugliſh meant to have ript 
up the bellies of the women with child, 
even of the natives, and to make choice, 
by the beauty and feature of the ſeveral 
infants, which to ſave, and which to ſlay, 
had prepared a ſufficient rumour againſt 
the coming of ſignor [1outman, to win 
his opinion, to their cauſe? Next, it is 
not likely, that he ſpake with any, but 
thoſe of the caſtle; who were moſt of 


fore 
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fore would make no report to him, but 
what ſerved their own turns. Further, 
the judgment being paſſed. againſt our 
people, their fact (though never done) 
might be preſumed notorious in law; and 
therefore no marvel he and others gave 
credit to it. Yet who knoweth not, that 
much falſe judgment happeneth, notwith- 
ſtanding the notoriety indyced by the acts 
and ſentence? It were an eaſy matter for 
a judge to anſwer any injuſtice thus. But 
when the judgment and the judges are 


queſtioned of injuſtice, the notoriety that 
themſelyes have made is no plea for them. 


Yet, if the acts contain ſufficient proofs 
for ground of the ſentence, then ſuch no- 
toriety may help them. But, in this eaſe, 
the acts, ſhewing that they have proceeded 
contrary to law, in fer their injuſtice to be 
notorious; as is before ſhewed. For the 
ſecond and third articles, concerning Sher- 
rock and Beomont's confeſſion of their faults 
extrajudicially, and while they were yet 
in danger ; they are of no moment to 


prove their guilt, much leſs the guilt of 


thoſe that were executed, of whom theſe 
confeſſions make no mention; nor eſpe- 
cially can they give any ſuccour to the 


cauſe of the governor and council for their 


proceedings; who ought to have had the 
grounds of their ſentence in the acts of the 
proceſs, before they condemned and ex- 
ecuted our people. More particularly, 
Sherrock indeed confeſſeth, that, with 
humble obedience, he complained to ſig- 
nor Houtman of the Ditch daily N50 
ing him with treaſon; and prayed him, 
that he would deal with the governor 


Speult, to take order with them for their 


incivility. For, ſaid he, although I had 
been guilty, yet, being now pardoned, 
why ſhould they thus reproach me? Other 
confeſſion than this, he utterly denieth to 
have made to ſignor Houtman. Beomont 
alſo confeſſeth, that, when he came to 


Faccatra, being ſent thither to ſtand to 


the mercy of the general, who then told 
him, that he came thither to die, he was 
much amazed. But when ſuddenly the 
general, in better earneſt, told him, he 
torgave him, then he gave him humble 
and open thanks ; but made no confeſſion 
of his fault, nor was by the general urged 


1 


—_ 


in tag leaſt thereunto, For the fourth 


point, that ſignor Foutman, and others, 
had ſuch notice, - as is here pretended, of 
Beomont's confeſſion to the Engliſh pre- 
ſident, who alſo clapt him up for it; it 
were here requiſite, that ſignor Houtman, 
if he have thus atteſted, did name his au- 


thors, if he will be believed. For himſelf 


is but tis ex audit. In the mean time, 


not only Beamont denieth theſe things, 


but Ca/lsns, that lodged in the ſame cham- 


ber at Jaccatra with him, averreth, that 
his reſtraint and cloſe cuſtody is utterly 
feigned; neither did he ever hear any 
Word or inkling of ſuch his confeſſion to 
the preſident. Mr. A 


catra (hut now. returned into England), 
giveth the like report. For the fifth point, 
being the fair teſtimony gf ſignor Hout- 
man, touching: the perſon of his brother 
governor, un Speuli, and hi council; 


At is a point of civility in him to help them 
with a good word in the general; but it 
is far too light ito lay in the ſcale againſt 


foul injuſtize; before in this reply at large 
ſpecified, by the witneſs of all our Eugliſb 
that were ſaved (as well thoſe that were 
abſolved as the reſt), by clear circum- 
ſtances of the whole buſineſs, and by the 
acts themſelves of the council of Amboyna. 
Laſtly, for the water- torture, it appeareth, 
without ſignor Houtman's teſtimony, to 
be uſed by the Dutch in the Indies. The 
poor Polarones and the Engliſh witneſs it 
with a miſchief. But, to make it lawful, 
it ſhould be proved to be uſed in the Low- 
Countries, as hath been already ſhewed. 
But why doth ſignor Houtman, nor the 
remonſtrants, in all this diſcourſe, ſay no- 
thing for the fire-torture, which was alſo 


uſed, and that in moſt barbarous mari- 


ner and degree, upon the poor Japons, 
and divers of the Fnel 


The remonſtrance, having thus preſſed 
the teſtimony of Maer/chalk, and ſignor 
Houtman, in the next place, being the 
13th article, telleth us without any wit- 


neſs, that divers perſons, which the Eng- 


liſh relation mentioneth to be tortured with 
fire and water, were never once touched. 


If this were true and certain, it had been 


ealy for the remonſtrants to have named 
the perſons, touching whom ſuch error is 
committed. The Engh/þ relation nameth 


none but Fohnſon, Thompſon, and Clark, 


to be tortured with fire. Which of theſe 
will the remonſtrants deny to be ſo han- 
dled, againſt ſuch clear evidence of our 
art? CET 
The fourteenth article promiſeth, that 


the particulars and petty matters, as they 


are here termed, ſhall be diſproved by the 
depoſitions of thoſe that were in preſence, 
and ſhould have known them, if any 
been. Therefore, until they be thus dif- 
proved, which will never be, let them re- 
main for true ; eſpecially being already 
proved by the oath of credible perſons, and 
carrying truth in the very circumſtances. 

| | Laſtly, 


#/tine Spalding, 
alſo then one af che Enghſb council at Jar. 
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Laſtly, for the extraordinary ſigns that 
happened at the time of the execution, 
which are here (ſcoffingly) termed miracles, 
the ſame are alſo proved by oath, and 
further by letters, written from ſome of 
the ſervants of the Dutch themſelves at 
Amboyna, ready to be exhibited upon oc- 
caſion; And as it had been a ſilly part of 
the Engliſh to have feigned ſuch matter, 
ſo is it no leſs impudence to deny that 
which ſo many, as well Dutch and Indians, 
as Enylifh, ſaw, and knew to be notorious. 

After all this new charge ſo confidently 
given, yet the remonſtrants fall off again; 
and, not deſiring to put the trial of the 


cauſe upon theſe, nor all the reſt of their ſhal 
fact, 


allegations, they return, by way of con- 
cluſion, to pray the lords ſtates general, 


that there may be a convenient reſpit 


given for the better examination of the 
whole matter; and to that end, that they 
will mediate with his majeſty, to content 
himſelf alſo therewith, 

But the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, 
upon the grounds before at large deduced, 
doubt not, but that the cauſe will appear 
as well to his majeſty, as the lords "ny 


to be ripe and ready for ſuch an act of 
ſtate as 1s deſired, and for the apprehen- 


ſion of the authors of this odious and exe- 
crable proceſs, as ſoon as they, or any of 
them, can be gotten, And then the judi- 
cial ge againſt them may follow, as 

appertain to ſo foul and infernal a 
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UNTo THE 


YEAR of our LORD. 1555. 


| rie written in the gy Tongue, 
By Ax TONY GALVANo, Governor of 7ernate, 
The Chief Iſland of the Moluccas. 


Corrected, quoted, and now publiſhed in ENGLISH, 


By RICHARD HAKLUYT, 
Sometime Student of Chri/i-Church, in Oxford. 


Yor. JL - 4X 
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HIS ancient piece comes well recom- 
mended, and deſerves both our pre- 
ſervation and attention, as well on ar- 
count of the author, who was no leſs than 


the famous Antonio Galvano, whoſe praiſe, 


to this day, is deſervingly commemorated 
among his thankful countrymen, and ſuc- 


cinftly collected from antient authors, by 


Mr. Hakluyt, in the following epiſtle de- 
dicatory : as again, on account of the tran- 


Aator, who was deſcended from an antient 


family at Yetton in Herefordſhire, and 
educated at Weſtminſter - ſchool ; from 
whence, being elected a ſtudent of Chriſt- 
Church i» Oxford, he took his bachelor and 
maſter of arts degrees ; and at laſt, enter- 
ing into holy orders, he firſt was made pre- 
bendary of Briſtol, and afterwards of Weſt- 
minſter, and rector of Wetheringſet in 
Suffolk, in the room of Dr. Richard Web- 
ſter. Beſides this tranſlation, which gives 
us a proof of his capacity in the Portugueſe 
tongue, he illuſtrated Peter Martyr Angle- 
ricus's eight decads de Novo Orbe, with cu- 
rious notes; tranſlated alſo, from the Portu- 


"© Eaſt- Indies, the'Molucca's, an 


eſe, VIRGINIA richly valued by the de- 

ription of the main land of Florida, her 
next neighbour ; and wrote Notes of cer- 
tain commodities in good requeſt in the 
ina, But 
what has moſt perpetuated his name, is bis 
great pains and judgment in colleting Eng- 
liſh Voyages, Navigations, Trafficks, and 
Diſcoveries. | 

Our famous Camden played the poet on 
this occaſion, and adorned that collection. 


- with the following commendation, in Latin 


verſe : 


In eximium opus R. Hakluyti de Anglo- 
rum ad disjunctiſſimas regiones navi- 
gationibus G. Camdeni hexaſticon. 


Anglia, quæ penitus toto diſcluditur orbe, 
Angulus orbis erat, parvus & orbis erat. 
Nunc cum ſepoſitos alios detexerit orbes, 
Maximus orbis honos, orbis & orbis erat. 
At quid, Haklute, tibi monſtranti hæc de- 
beat orbis? 
Laus tua, crede mihi, non erit orbe minor. 
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10 the Rrour HonoURABLE 


Sir R O BERT CECILL Knight, 
Principal Secretary to her Majzs x v, 


Maſter of the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
T 10 worthy Chancellor of the Univerſity of Crs; 


| AND ONE OF *® 
Her Majeſty's Moſt Honourable PRIVY- COUN II. 


16 T e while I 
went about to publiſh our Eng- 
liſb voyages and diſcoveries, I was ad- 
viſed by Mr. Walter Cope, a gentle- 
man of rare and excellent parts, to 
draw them into a ſhort ſum, adding, 
that, in his opinion, that courſe would 
prove moſt acceptable to the world, 
eſpecially to men of great action and 
employment. Although, in that work 
then under the preſs, I could not con- 
venicntly alter my courſe, yet holding 
his advice, as in many things elſe, fo 
in this, for ſound and very good, I 
here preſent unto your honour a brief 
treatiſe, moſt agrecable to the ſame. 
The author whereof was one Antonio 
Galvano, a Portugal gentleman : of 


whoſe picty towards God, equity to- 


Wards men, fidelity to his prince, love 
to his country, skill in ſea cauſes, ex- 
eee, in hiſtories, liberality towards 
is nation, vigilance, valour, wiſdom, 
and diligence, in reſtoring and ſettling 
the decayed ſtate of the iſles of Mo- 
luccas (where he remained ſix or ſeven 
years governor), if it pleaſe your ho- 
nour to read N Lopes de Ca- 
ſtagneda, or Foaunes Maffeins, in 
chair hiſtories of the Eaft- ndies, you 
ſhall find more written in his ſingular 
commendation, than a large epiſtle 
can well comprehend. 
The work, though ſmall in bulk, 
containeth ſo much rare and profitable 
matter, as I know not where to ſeek 


the like, within ſo narrow and ſtrait a - 


compals. For, herein is orderly de- 
clared, who were the firſt diſcovercrs 
of the world, ſince the time of the 
flood; by what ways, from age to 
age, the ſpicery, drugs, and riches, 
of the Eaſt, were conveyed into the 
Weſt ; what were the cauſcs of the 


alterations of thoſe cotirles, as namely, 


the changes of empires and govern- 
ments; the ceaſi ing of all traffick for 
many years, by the Goths invaſion of 


the Roman empire: the riſing up of 


the Mahometan ſect; with their over- 
running of Africa and Spain; the 


renewing again, after many years diſ- 


turbance, of the traffick and inter- 
courſe of the Eaſt- Indies; firſt by the 
califs of the aforeſaid ſet, and cft- 


ſoons by the Yenetians, Genoeſe, and 


Florentines. Then followeth the tak- 
ing of Ceuta in Barbary, by John, 
the firſt king of Portugal of that name, 


in the year of our Lord 1415. whoſe 


third ſon Don Henry (which he had 


by the virtuoas lady Philippa, daugh- 
ter of John of Gaunt, and ſiſter to 


Henry the fourth, king of England) 
was the firſt beginner of all the Por- 
tugal diſcoveries, and continued the 


ſame for the ſpace of forty-and-rthree 


years, cyen to his dying day. By whoſe 


cncouragement the kings of Portugal. 


found out with much patience and 
conſtancy the laſt way of the bring- 
ing the ſpicery into Europe, by the 
cape of Buona Speranca ; and, for 
theſe hundred years paſt, have become 
the chicf lords of the riches of the 


Orient. By emulation of which their 
good endeavours, the Antiles and the 
Meſt- Indies began to be diſcovered 
by the kings of Hain: The infancies 


of both which moſt important enter- 
prizes; the progreſs of the ſame from 


time to time, the diſcoveries of iſlands, 


rivers, bays, and harbours, of many 


rich provinces, kingdoms, and coun- 


tries; the erecting of caſtles in ſundry 


convenient iſlands and places, with 
the drawing of traffick unto the ſame, 


where, when, by whom, and by whole 


_ autho- 
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authority, is here ſuccinctly and faith- 
fully recorded, Sothat, if it pleaſe your 
honour, at your convenient leiſure, to 
take a fea-chart, or a mapof the world, 
and carry your eye upon the coaſt of 


Africa from Cape de Non, lying on 
ſuch books would have put me unto. 


the main, in twenty-nine degrees of 
northerly latitude, and follow the 
ſhore about the cape of Buona Spe. 
ran;a, till you come to the mouth of 
the Rea. Sea, and paſling thence along 


by the country of Arabrg, croſs oycr 
to India, and doublin ing Cape Comory, 


compaſs the gulph of Bengala, and 
ſhooting by the city of Malacca, 
through the ſtreight of Cincapura, 
coaſt all the ſouth of Aſia to the 
north-eaſt part of China, and com- 
prchend in this view all the iſlands 
from the Agores and Madera in the 
weſt, to the Moluccas, the Philip- 
pina's, and fapan in the eaſt: you 
ſhall here find by order, who were 
the firſt diſcoverers, conquerors and 
planters in every place; as alſo the 
natures and commoditics of the ſoils, 
togcther with the forces, qualities, 
and conditions of the inhabitants. 
And that which I mention of the Ori- 


ent, 1s likewiſe to be underſtood of 


the Occident. 1 
Now, touching the tranſlation, it 
may pleaſe you, Sir, to be advertiſed, 


that it was firſt done into our language 


by ſome honeſt and well affected mer- 
chant of our nation, whoſe name by 
no means J could attain unto, and 
that as it ſcemeth many years ago. For 
it hath lien by me above theſe twelve 
years. In all which ſpace, though I 
have made much inquiry, and ſent to 
Lisbon, where it ſeemeth it was print- 


ed, yet to this day I could never obtain 


the original copy; whereby I might 


reform the manifold errors of the tran- 
ſlator. For, whereas a good tranſlator 
ought to be well acquainted with the 


propriety of the tongue out of which, 


and of that into which he tranſlateth, 


and thirdly, with the ſubject or matter 
itſelf : I found this tranſlator very de- 
fective in all three, eſpecially in the 


laſt, For the ſupplying of whoſe de- 


fects I had none other remedy, but to 


have recourſe unto the original hiſto- 
ries (which, as it appeareth, arc very 
many, and many of them exceeding 


rare and hard to come by), « out of 


7 


which the author himſelf drew the 
greateſt part of this diſcourſe... Ang, 
in very deed, it coſt me more trayail to 
find out the grounds thereof, and to an- 
nex the marginal quotations unto the 
work, than the tranſlation of many 


Of which quotations there is yet a far- 


ther uſe; to wit, that ſuch as have lei- 


ſure ſufficient, and are deſirous to read 


theſe things more at large (for brevity 
oftentimes breedeth obſcurity), may 


fully ſatisfy their deſires by having re- 
courſe by the help thereof to the pure 
fountains, out of which thoſe waters 
which are dtawn are for the moſt part 
moſt ſweet and wholſome. Now, if 
any man ſhall marvel, that in theſe dif- 
coveries of the world, for the ſpace 
almoſt of four thouſand years here ſet 
down, our nation is ſcarce four times 
mentioned, he is to underſtand, that 
when this author ended this diſcourſe, 
(which was about the year of grace 
1555.) there was little extant of our 
mens travels. And for aught I can 
ſec, there had no great matter yet come 


to light, if myſelf had not undertaken 


that heavy butden, bcing never there- 
in entertained to any purpoſe, until I 
had recourſe unto yourſelf, by whoſe 
ſpecial favour, and bountiful patronage, 
I haye becn often much encouraged, 

and as it were revived. Which travels 
of our men, becauſe as yet they be not 
come to ripeneſs, and have been made, 
for the moſt part, to places firſt diſco- 
vercd by others; when they fhall come 
to more perfection, and become more 
profitable to the adventurers, will then 
be more fit to be reduced into brief 
epitomes, by myſelf, or ſome other en- 
dued with an honeſt zeal of the honour 
of our country. In the mean ſeaſon, 
nothing doubting of your favourable 
acceptation of this my labour, I hum- 
bly beſeech the Author of all goodneſs 
to repleniſh and enrich you with his 
beſt bleſſings, long to protect and pre- 
ſerve your honour to the profitable ſer- 
vice of her majeſty, and tothe common 
benefit and good of the realm. | 

Zour honour's chaplain, 
in all duty, moſt ready 
ondon, this 
13 os. 181 fo ve ebe 


RIchARD HAKLUYT. 


FRAN CIS DE Sousa TAVARES 


Unto the High and Mighty Px! xc 7 


Don 70 H Duke of Avz1Ro. 


— 


Ntony Galvano, upon his deaths 
bed, left unto me, in his teſta- 
ment, among his papers, this book. 
And becauſe I am certain he ordained 
it to be preſented unto your grace, 1 
have thought good herein to fulfil his 
will and teſtament, though in other 
things I have done nothing, the fault 
remaining not in me. And by all 
reaſon this treaty ought to be ſet forth 
by a Portugal, ſeeing it treateth of 
the variable ways from whence the 
pepper and ſpices came, in times paſt, 
into our parts; and alſo of all the 
navigations and diſcoveries in the old 
time; in both of which things the 
Portugals have moſt travelled, In 
this treatiſe, and in nine or ten books 
of things, touching Molucca and In- 
dia (which the cardinal willed me to 
give to Damian de Goes, ſaying that 
he ſhould content me, for otherwiſe I 
could not dcliver them), this true 
| Portugal occupied himſelf againſt 
the unfortunate and ſorrowful times 
which he had been in, which were 
all ended before all our days and 


times: for when he received the cap- 


tainſhip and fortreſſes of Molucca, all 
the kings and governors of all the 
iſlands about being agreed to make 
war againſt the Portugals, until ſuch 
time as they might drive them all out 
of the country, he fought againſt them 
all with only an hundred and thirty 
Portugals, when they were all toge- 
ther, and ſtrong in Tz4ore ; and he 
gave them the overthrow, and killed 


their king, and one Ternate, the prin- 


cipal author of that war; and he 
took their fortreſs: ſo upon this vic- 
tory they ſubmitted themſelves, and 


Vol. II. 


came under the obeiſance and ſervice 
of our king of Portugal. Herein two 
things happened of great admiration. 
The firſt, that all the kings and gover- 
nors of Mo/ucca agreed togetheragainſt 
us, a thing that never fell out, nor yet 
credible to be like to happen; for they 
are ever at variance among them- 


ſelves: the ſecond, that the captain 


of Molucca, with only his ordinary 
ſoldiers, ſhould have the victory againſt 
ſo many being all together. For 
ſometimes it happeneth, that ſome of 
the captains of Molucca, with many 
extraordinary ſoldiers, beſides their 
ordinary, yea, and with the aid of all 
the kings and lords of Molucca in 
their favour and aid, went againſt one 
king only of them, and came back 
again with loſs. So there may be 
reckoned three notable things done in 
India, I ſay of quality (but of more 
quantity and importance there have 
been others): which were, the taking 
of Muar by Emanuel Falcon; and 
the winning of Bitam by Peter Maſe 
carenas ; and this, whercof we pre- 
ſcntly treat. For all theſe three deeds 
ſeemed to be impoſlible to be at- 
chieved, conſidering the ſmall quan- 
tity of ſoldiers which the captains had 
in giving the enterprize againſt ſo 


many; with the order and manner 
by them ordained, how and which 


ways to obtain their purpoſe, as well 
by their enemies as by themſelves. 
And they could not be atchieved 
otherwiſe, but by uſing a mean and 
order not thought of at the firſt by 
the Portugals, nor yet ever ſuſpected 
by their enemies. And, beſides this, his 
father and four of his hrethren were 
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all ſlain in the king's ſervice : and 
he now, being the laſt of his lincage, 
carried with him into Malucca about. 


tenthouſand cruſadoes, which he ſpent” 
not in idleneſs, nor yet in play, but 


only in bringing of many kings, and 
innumerable taums, unto our holy 
faith, and in the preſerving of Moluc- 
ca, employing all his power and 
ſtrength, that all the cloves might 
come unto the hands of the king's 


highneſs: which, with Malucca, yield- | 
was in the wars victorious, but in the 


ed unto him every year five hundred 
thouſand cruſadocs ; being all to his 
great prejudice, let, and hindrance, 
For if he had gathered cloves for 
himſelf, as the captains of Malucea 
have done, then he had come home 
very rich, But when he came home 
into Portugal, in great hope (ſuch is 
the ſimplicity of the beſt natures) to be 
rewarded for his good ſervice, and to 
be more favourcd and honoured, than 


if he had brought home with lm an 


hundred thouſand cruſadocs, he was 
greatly deceived. For he found nci- 


ther favour, nor yet honour, but only 


among the poor and miſerable, to 
wit, in an hoſpital ; where he was 
kept ſcycntecn years, until the hour 
of his death; and there he had al- 
lowed unto him his winding-ſhect to 
bury him in: and the brotherhood 
of the convent prepared for his bu- 
rial as for a poor courtier caſt off by 
all men, leaving himſelf indebted in 
two thouſand crufadocs, whereof part 
came out of India, and part thereof 
many of his friends had lent him to 
maintain him in the hoſpital: for in 
all theſe ſeventeen years he had not of 
his highneſs, to help himſelf with, ſo 
much as one rial of plate; nor yet I, 
of the books which I delivered, re- 
ccived any thing to diſcharge his will 
with. Let for all this, even as upon 
the proſperity of his victories, he ne- 
ver made any boaſt; ſo like wiſe, in 
his adverſities, his great ſtomach did 
nothing abate his heart. As there are 
85050 proofs, that with ſo many, and 
continual diſgraces as he ſuffercd, 
he never, unto the hour of his death, 
lett off to raiſe and augment the yearly 
which ſome 
made ſtrange, and would not give 


ear unto : ſo that even as he was ex- 
treme painful in the performance of 


his ſervice, fo he was the like in the 


things founding unto the perfecting 
of the ſame, which was the cauſe, 
that he was brought unto the ſtate 
that he died in. For he could not 


fee the quality of the time, but only 


thoſe of his great ſervice, by reaſon 
of the great charges that it ſtood him 
in. And his ſay ing was, That he was 
born, not to ſay, that his conſtellation 


overcoming of kings by the art of war- 
fare, readinelſs in reſolving, prudence 
in conſerving, and great loyalty and 
patience with many | ſervices unto his 
king and maſter, In which of all 


theſe he had moſt contentation, it can- 
not caſily be determined. Wherefore 


your noble grace may ſee, that this 
treaty and the others were made with 
ſighs and afflictions, which his infe- 
rior will might have raiſed up in him, 

againſt hjs ſuperior reaſon. Neither 
was he willing to take for his remedy 
that which that great Turk Zelim, fon 
to the great Mahomet, did for he 
took Conſtantinople, and died in Rome) 
who uſed to make himſelf drunk, be- 
cauſe he would not remember the 
great eſtate which he loſt: nor yet 
would he give ear unto thoſe things 
which many of his friends would tell 
him, wiſhing he would ſettle his mind 
out of the kingdom (for otherwiſe 
he ſhould never be able to live ): 

whereunto he anſwered, That in this 
point he would rather be comparcd 
unto the great T zmocles the Athenian, 
than to bc like the excellent Roman 
Coriolanus. Which is a goodly ex- 
ample of a true and faithful Portugal 


(Though it were not ſo as I do ſay, yet 


I hear, that the hoſpitals are full of 
the moſt faithful ſubjects to their prince 
and country). Wherefore, by all rea- 
ſon, this treatiſe ought to be of your 
grace fayoured, ſetting apart all over- 
ſights, [2 there be any, in this work, 


1 +44 


attain unto * underſtanding of the 
contrary, God proſper your grace 
with long life, and increaſe of ho: 
nour. 
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ANTONY GALY A NO, Poxrvucar, 
: | Containing the moſt Antient and Modern e 
Diſcoveries of the WO RL D, 


Eſpecially by NaviGarT1on, according to the courſe of Times, 
From the Flood, until the Year of Grace 1 555. 


"TT HILE I had a deſire to ga- 
ther together ſome old and 


ſome new. diſcovenes, which 


have been made by ſea and by land, with 


their juſt times and ſituations; they ſeemed 


to be two things of ſo great difficulty, that 


being confuſed in the authors of them, I 
determined once to deſiſt from any ſuch 
purpoſe. For, touching the courſe of time, 


the Hebrews declare, that from the begin- 


ning of the world to the flood were 1656 


years. The ſeventy interpreters make 


Auguſt. de mention of 2242, And St. Auguſtine 


Civit. 
Dei, I. 15. 
C. 20. 


reckoneth 2262. In the ſituations like- 
wiſe there be many differences. For there 
never ſailed together in one fleet at ſea, 
from ten pilots to the number of an hun- 
dred, but that ſome of them found them- 
ſelves by reckoning in one longitude, and 
other ſome in another. But, conſidering 


better with myſelf, that the difficulties are 


opened, and the differences amended, by 


others of more exact judgment and under- 


ſtanding therein, I purpoſed not withſtand- 


ing to proceed in this work of diſcoveries. 
Some there are that ſay, that the world 
hath fully been diſcovered : and they al- 
lege this reaſon, that as it hath been peo- 
pled and inhabited, ſo it might be frequent- 
ed and navigable ; and the rather, for that 
the men in that age were of a longer liſe, 
and of laws and languages almoſt one. 
There be others of a contrary opinion to 
this, holding that all the carth could not be 


known, nor the people converſant one with 
another: for though it had been ſo once, 
yet the ſame would have been loſt again 
by the malice of men, and the want of 


juſtice among the inhabitants of the earth. 
But becauſe the beſt and moſt famous diſ- 


coveries were made by fea, and that prin- 
cipally in our times, I deſire to know, who 


were the firſt diſcoverers ſince the time of 


the flood. | 


Some affirm that they were the Greeks, 


others ſay, the Phænicians; others alſo the 
Egyptians. The people of India' agree 
not hereunto ; affirming that they were the 
firſt that ſailed by ſea : namely the Taben- 


cos, which now we call the Chinois, And 
they allege for the proof of this, that they 
are the lords of the [ndies, even unto the 


cape of Bona Speranga, and the iſland of 


St. Laurence, which is inhabited by them, 


and all along the ſea; as alſo the Favaes, 
Timores, Celebes, Macaſares, Moluccas, Bor- 
neos, Mindanaos, Lugones, Lequeos, Ja- 


pones, and other iſlands, being many in 


number, and the firm lands of Cauchiy- 
China, Laos, Bramas, Pegu, Arracones, till 
you come unto Bengala: and beſides this, 
New Spain, Peru, Braſil, the Antiles, with 
the reſt adjoining unto them, as appeareth 


by the faſhions and manners of the men 


and women, and by their proportions, hav- 
ing ſmall eyes, flat noſes, with other pro- 
portions to be ſeen. And to this day 


many of theſe iſlands and countries are 


called 


| 
| 
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called by the names of Bato-China, Bucho- 
China, which is as much as to ſay, the 
countries of China, Further it appeareth 


by hiſtories, that the ark of Noe reſted 


upon the north parts of the mountains of 
Armenia, which ſtands in forty degrees and 
upwards z and that immediately thereupon 
Scythia was firſt peopled, for that it is an 
high land, and e firſt after the 
flood. And ſeeing the province and coun- 
3 of the Tabencos is one of the chiefeſt 
of all Tartary, as they report, it is to be 
thought, that they were of the moſt antient 
inhabitants, and men of the moſt antient 
navigations, the ſeas being as calm as the 
rivers be in thoſe parts, lying between the 


tropicks, where the days and nights do not 


much differ, as well in the hours as in the 
temperature ; where blow no outrageous 
winds, to cauſe the waters to riſe, or to be 
troubled. And by late experience it is 
found, that the ſmall barques wherein they 
ſail, have only a great high bough in the 
midſt of the barque, ſtanding inſtead both 
of maſt and fail ; and the maſter holdeth 
jus an oar in his hand to ſtear withal : 
and fo they fail ſwiftly along the coaſt ; 
and the reſt of the paſſengers ſit only upon 
certain poles, which are faſtened in the 
barque, which they call Catamarones, and 


ſo they paſs without rowing. 


It is further ſaid, that the people of 
China were ſometime lords of the moſt 


part of Scythia, and ſailed ordinarily along 
that. coaſt, which ſeemeth to reach unto 
ſeventy degrees toward the north. Corne- 


Pomponi u. 
Mela, l. 3. 


Plinius, 


d. 2. c. 67. 


lius Nepos is the author of this; who par- 
ticularly affirmeth, that in the time Metel- 
lus the fellow-conſul of Afranius was pro- 


conſul in France, the king of Suevia ſent. 


unto him certain Indians, which came thi- 
ther in a ſhip from this country, coming 
by the north, and by the flats of Germany. 
And it is probable that they were people 


of China, for that they from twenty, thirty, 


and forty degrees upwards have ſtrong 
ſhips and clinchers, that can well brook 
the ſeas, and endure the cold and intem- 


perature of ſuch northerly regions. As 


for Cambaia, there is ſhipping alſo in it, 


Joſeph. 


ſutiguit. 


and the people, by report, have uſed the 


ſeas many years: but it ſeemeth not, that 


they were any of them which came into 
France; for that they traffick only to 
Cairo, and are men indeed of little traffic 


and leſs clothing. * 


Ass for thoſe which eſcaped the deſtruc- 
tion of the flood, they were ſo amazed, 
that they durſt not deſcend into the plains 
and low countries, but kept the hills. And 


we read of Nimrod, who, an hundred and 
Judi, thirty years after the flood, built the Tower 


| © I - C. 7. 


of Babel, intending thereby to ſave him- 


ſelf, if there ſhould come any more ſuch 


floods. 
Therefore it ſeemeth, that they which 
firſt came to be ſailors, were thoſe which 
dwell in the Eaſt, in the province of Ch;- 
na : although others, contrariwiſe, hold 
them which dwell in the Veſt, as in Syria, 
to have uſed the trade of the ſea ſooneſt 
after the flood. But this contention about 
the antiquity of navigation I leave to the 
Scytbians and Egyptians, who were at great 
variance and difference in chis matter: for 
each of them challenged unto themſelves 
the honour of the firſt ſea travel. But 
omitting all jars and differences there- 
abouts, I will apply myſelf to my pur- 


Jufl uns, 


lib. 1. 


Fre diſcourſe, and ſpeak of that which 


iſtories have left in record. 


HERE are ſome well ſeen in an- 
tiquities, which ſay, that in the hun- 


B eroſius. 


dred and forty-third year after the flood, 


Tubal came by ſea into Spain ; whereby it 
ſeemeth, that in thoſe times navigations 
were uſed into our parts out of Ethiopia. 
And they alſo ſay further, that not long 
after this, the queen Semiramis went againſt 
the Indians in that river whereof they took 
their name, and therein gave battle unto 
the king Stabrobates, wherein he loſt a 
thouſand ſhips. Which being credible by 
the antient hiſtory, proveth manifeſtly, 


that in thoſe parts, in thoſe times, were 


many ſhips, and the ſeas frequented ii 
good numbers, | 

In the ſix hundred and fiftieth year 
after the flood, there was a king in Spain 


named Heſperus, who in his time, as it is 
reported, went and diſcovered as far as 


Cape Verde, and the iſland of St. Thomas, 
whereof he was prince: and Gonſalvo Her- 
nandes of Oviedo, the chronicler of anti- 
quities, affirmeth that in his time the iſlands 


of the Weſt-Indies were diſcovered, and 


called ſomewhat after his name Heſperides : 
and he allegeth many reaſons to prove it, 


reporting 1333 that in forty days 


they ſaile 
iſlands. Boe | 5 

There are others that ſay, that the like 
was done from this cape unto the iſlands 
of St. Thomas, and the iſle De Principe, 
and that they be the Heſperides, and not 
the Antiles: and they differ not far from rea- 
ſon : ſeeing in thoſe times, and many years 
after, they did uſe uſe to fail only along 
the coaſt, not paſſing through the main 


from Cape Verde unto thole 


ocean ſea : for they had neither altitude 


nor compaſs then in uſe, nor any mariners 
ſo expert. Ft 4" | 
It cannot be denied, but that there were 
many countries, iſlands, capes, iſthmuſes, 
and points, which now are grown out of 
1 | knows 


Diodorus 
Siculns, 


lib.2 c. 3. 


Beroſiut. 


Gon ſal vo 
Fernandes 
de Oviedo, 
L. 2. K 5 


Gen. Hiſt. 


Plinius, 


I. 6. C. 3! 


Plato in 
Timo. 


Plin. lib. 4. 


cup. 22. 


of the WorLD. 


knowlege z becauſe the names of them 
are found in hiſtories. But the age of the 
world, and force of waters, have waſted 
and conſumed them, and ſeparated one 
country from another, both in Europe, 
Alia, Africa, New Spain, Peru, and 
other places. | | 
Plato faith, in his dialogue of Times, 
that there were in antient times, in the 
Atlantick ocean, certain great iſlands and 
countries, named Atlantides, greater than 
Africa and Europe: and that the kings of 
thoſe parts were lords of a great part of 
this our country : but with certain great 
tempeſts the ſea overflowed it, and it re- 
mained as mud and ſhingle ; ſo that in a 
long time after no ſhips could paſs that 
way. N 
1 is alſo recorded in hiſtories, that 
cloſe by the iſland of Cadiz, towards the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, there was a Certain 
iſland which was called Aphrodifias, well 
inhabited, and planted with many gardens 
and orchards ; and yet at this day we have 


no knowlege of this Aphrodiſias, but only 


Eratoſthe- 
nes apud 
Strabo- 
nem, lib. 1. 
p. 26, 


a bare mention of it in antient authors. 
The ſaid iſland of Cadiz is further ſaid to 
have been fo large, that it joined with 
the continent of Spain. | 
The Afores iſlands were ſometime a 
oint of the mountains of Eſtrella, which 
Join to the ſea over the town of Syntra: 
and alſo from Sierra Verde, or the green 


mountain, which adjoineth to the water 


hard by the city of Safin in the land of 
Cucu (which is the ſelf- ſame iſland of 
Mouchin, where Algarbe is) lie the iſlands 
of Porto Santo and Madeira. 

For it is held as a ſure and undoubted 
verity, that all iſlands have their roots 
running from the firm land, though they 
be never ſo far from the continent ; for 
otherwiſe they could not ſtand firm. 

There are other hiſtories which ſay, 
that from Spain unto Ceuta in Barbary, 
men ſometimes travelled on foot upon 
dry land ; and that the iſlands of Sardinia 
and Corſica joined the one with the other, 
as did alſo S:cily with Italy, and Negro- 
ponto with Greece, 

We read alſo, that there were found 
hulls of ſhips, anchors of iron, and other 


memorials of ſhipping, upon the moun- 


tains of Suſa, far within the land; where, 
as it now ſeemeth, no ſalt water or ſea 
ever amn. 

In India alſo, and in the land of Ma- 
labar, although there be now great ſtore 


of people, yet many- writers affirm, that 


it was once a main ſea unto the foot of 
the mountains; and that the cape of Co- 


marim, and the iſland of Zeilan, were all 


one thing: as alſo that the iſland of Su- 
* * with the land of Malacca by 
01. II. | 7 


the flats of Caypalia; and not far from 
thence there now ſtands a little iſland, 
which, a few years paſt, was part of the 
firm land that is over-againſt it. 
Furthermore it is to be ſeen, how Pro- 
lemy, in his tables, ſets the land of Ma- 
lacca to the ſouth of the line, in three or 
four degrees of latitude, whereas now it 
is at the point thereof, being called 7enta- 
na, in one degree on the north ſide, as ap- 
peareth in the ſtreight of Cincapura, where 
daily they paſs through unto the coaſt of 
Stan and China, where the iſland of Ay- 
nan ſtandeth, which alſo, they ſay, joined 
hard to the land of China : and Ptolemy 
placeth it on the north ſide, far from the 
line, ſtanding now above 20 degrees from 
it towards the north, as Aa and Europe 
now ſtand, . 

Well it may be, that in time paſt the 


land of Malacca and China ended beyond the 


line on the ſouth ſide, as Ptolemy ſets them 
forth ; becauſe it might join with the point 
of the land called Fentnne, with the iſlands 
of Bintan, Banca, and Salitres, being many 
that way, and the land might be all ſlime 
and ouze: and ſo the point of China might 
join with the iſlands of the Lugones, Bor- 
neos, Lequeos, Mindanaos, and others 
which ſtand in this parallel; they alſo as 
yet having an opinion, that the iſland of 
Sumatra joined with Fava by the chanel 
of Sunda ; and the iſlands of Bali, Aujave, 
Cambava, Solor, Hogaleao, Maulva, Vin- 
tara, Roſalaguin, and others that are in 
this parallel and altitude, did all join with 
Java; and ſo they ſeem outwardly to 
thoſe that deſcry them. For at this day 
the iſlands ſtand ſo near each other, that 
they ſeem but one firm land; and whoſo- 
ever paſſeth between them, may touch 
with their hand the boughs of the trees on 
the one and on the other ſide alſo. And 
to come nearer to the matter, it is not 
long ſince, that in the eaſt the iſlands of 
Banda were divers of them overflown and 
drowned by the ſea: and fo likewiſe in 


China, about nineſcore miles of firm. 


ground is now become a lake, as it is 
reported ; which is not to be thought 
marvelous, conſidering that which Ptolemy 


and others have written in ſuch caſes ; 


which here I omit, to return to my pur- 
poſe, | | 

After the flood 800 years, we read, 
that the city of Troy. was built by the 
Dardans ; and that before that time they 
brought out of the Indies into Europe, by 
the Red. ſea, ſpices, drugs, and many 
other kinds of merchandizes, which were 
there more abundant than they now be. 
Whereunto if credit may be given, we 
may conceive, that the ſea was of old 
haunted and frequented, ſeeing that then 
"+ they 
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Plin. I. 6. 
c. 29. 


Strabo, 


1 


560, 


Strabo, 
. 7 


they of the eaſt had ſo much and ſo great 
traffick with them of the weſt, that they 
brought their merchandize unto an haven 
which was named Arſinoe, being that 
which at this day is called Suez, ſtanding 
in 3o degrees on the north part of the 
Arabian gulp). It is alſo, by authors, 
farther written, that from this haven 
of Arſinoe or Suez, theſe merchandizes 
were carried by caravans, or great com- 
panies of carriers upon camels, aſſcs, and 
mules, unto the Levant ſea, to a city 
called Caſſou, ſtanding on the coaſt in 
32 degrees of latitude, yielding unto every 
degree 17 leagues and an half, as the 
manner 1s. And there are, by account, 
from the one ſca to the other, 35 leagues, 
or 105 miles, Theſe carriers, by reaſon 
of the heat of the country, travelled in the 
night only, directing themſelves by ſtars, 
and by marks of poſts and canes, which 
they uſed to ſtick in the ground as they 
went. But after that, becauſe this courſe 
and journey had many inconveniencies, 
they changed and altered the fame twice, 
to find out the moſt commodious way. 

Nine hundred years, or thereabouts, 


after the flood, and before the deſtruction 


of Troy, there was a king in Egypt called 
Se ſoſtris, who, n the former 
courſes an ages for carrying of mer- 
chandizE by men and beaſts, were charge- 
able to the one, and moſt painful to the 


other, provided to have a way or ſtream 
cut out of the land, from the Red-ſea unto 


Plin, I. 6. 
c. 29. 


Diod. Sic. 
. 4c. 4. 


an arm of the river NVilus, which runneth 
unto the city Heroum ; that by the means 
thercof ſhips might paſs and repaſs with 
their merchandizes from India into Europe, 
and not be diſcharged till they came into 
Italy: ſo that this Seſaſtris was the firſt 
king that built great caracks to travel this 
way. But this enterprize, for all that, 
took little effect : for if it had, Africa 
had then been made as an ifland all com- 

aſſed with water, being no more grouud 

tween ſca and fea, than the ſpace of 
20 leagues, or 60 miles. 

About this time the Grecians gathered 
together an army or fleet, which now is 
called Argonautica, whereof Jaſon and 
Alceus were captains-general. Some ſay 
they went from the iſle of Crete, others 
from Greece: but whenceſoever they 
departed, they failed through the Pro- 
pontick (ea, and Saint George's Sleeve,.unto 
the Euxine ſca, where ſome periſhed, and 
Jaſon thereupon returned back into 
Greece. Alceus reported, that he was 
driven with a tempeſt to the lake Mcaeotis, 
where he was forſaken of all his company; 
and they which 89 5 with great travel, 
paſſed through by land unto the German 
ocean, where they took ſhipping, paſ- 
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ſing the coaſts of Saxony, Friſeland, Hol. 
land, Flanders, France, Spain, Italy, and 


ſo returned to Peloponneſus and Greece, diſ- 


covering the moſt part of the coaſt of 
Europe, 


Strabo, alleging Ariſtonicus the gram- 5... 


marian, ſheweth that, after the deſtruction 
of Troy, Menelaus the king came out of 
the ſtreights of the Levant ſeas into the 
Atlantick ſea, and coaſted Africa and 
Guiney, and doubled the cape of Bona 
Speranga, and ſo in time arrived in India; 
of which voyage of his there may be many 
more particulars gathered out of the hi- 
ſtories, This Mediterranean ſea was alſo 
ſometimes called the Adriatict, the ÆAgæ- 
an, and the Herculean ſea, with other 
names, according to the lands, coaſts, 
and iſlands which it paſſeth by, running 
into the great Atlantick lea, along the 
coalt of Africa. i 


1.1. 


bo, 


P. 25. 


In the year 1300. after the flood, Solo- 1 Kings, 
C. 9. 
2 Chron. 
c. 8. 


mon cauſed a navy to be prepared on the 
Red. ſea, at an haven called Egeon- Geber, 
to ſail to the Eaſt- Indies, where, by opi- 


nion, ſtand the iſlands called Tharſis and 


Ophir. This navy was three ycars on 


this voyage, and then returned, and 


brought with them gold, ſilver, cypreſs, 


Sc. whereby it ſeemeth, that thoſe places 


and iſlands were thoſe which now are called 


the Lugones, Lequeos, and Chinges.: For 
we know few other parts from whence 


ſome of thoſe things are;' brought, or 
wherein navigation was ſo long ſince uſed, 


It is left us alſo in hiſtories, that a king Herod. 


of Egypt, called Neco, deſiring. greatly | + 


to join the Red-ſea. with the river Nile, 
commanded the Phænicians to ſail from 
the ſtreight of - Mecca to the farther end of 
the Medtterranean ſea, to ſee if it made 


any turn back again unto Egypt: which 


command they obeyed, failing towards 


the ſouth, all along the coaſt and country 


of Melinde, Quiloa, and Sofala, till they 


came to the cape of Bona Eſperanga, 
finding the ſea continually on the lefr- 
hand : but when they had doubled the 
cape, and found the coaſt continually on 
the right-hand, they marvelled much at 
it: notwithſtanding they continued their 
courſe forward toward the north, all along 
the coaſt of Guiney and the Mediterranean 
ſea, till they came back again into Egypt, 
whence they firſt went out: in which diſ- 
covery they remained two years, And 
theſe are thought to be the firſt that com- 
paſſed by ſea all the coaſt of Africa, and 
tailed round about it. 


In the year 590. before the incarnation Ariſt. lib 
de miran- 

is in na- 
tura audi- 


of Chriſt, there went oug of Spain a fleet 
of Carthaginian merchants, upon their 
own proper colts and charges, which failed 
toward the welt through the high 1 8 

| cc 


tis, 
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ſee if they could find any land: and they 
ſailed ſo far, that they found at laſt the 
iſlands which we now call the Autiles and 
Gonzalo New Spain; which Gonzalo Fernandes de 
Fernandes Oviedo faith were then diſcovered ; al- 
de Oviedo, though Chriſtopher Columbus afterwards, 
|. 2.” 3'by his travel, got more exact knowlege 

of his ge 
neral hi- of them, and hath left us an evident 
lor). notice where they be. But all theſe hiſto- 
rians which wrote of theſe Autiles before, 
as of doubtful and uncertain things, and 
of places undiſcovered, do now plainly 
confeſs the ſame to be the country of New 

Spain. el | + 

Diod. Sic. In the year 520. before the incarnation, 
I I. c. 3. and after the ſetting out of the aforeſaid 
army, Cambyſes, king of Perſia, took 
Egypt ; after whom ſucceeded Darius, 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and he determined 
to make an end of the enterprize which 
king Seſeſtris had begun, if they had not 
told him, that the Red-ſea'was higher than 
the land of Egypt; and that, by means of 
the ſalt ſea coming into the river Nile, 
all the province would have been loſt and 
undone with hunger and thirſt : for the 
freſh, water of the river Nile overfloweth 
the whole country, and the inhabitants 
have no other water than that for their 
drink; whereupon he left his firſt purpoſe 
of proſecuting that enterprize, ' _ 
Now, by the way, I . ſhall not ſwerve 
much from my matter, if I ſpeak a word 
or two of ſome things incident to this 
P!;n 1,9. diſcourſe. The Egyptians ſay, that they 
-.z8. ce had in their country certain vermin like 
muribus unto rats, whereof many are half like 
Nl earth, and the other half like a ver- 
min. One kind of them keep the water, 
and another kind the land. For my part, 
think that theſe are they which break the 
ſerpents eggs, whereof there are many 
in the river Mie, which alſo: are called 
crocodiles ; Which, in times paſt, by re- 
port, were {o inchanted, that thereby they 
loan. Leo Could not hurt any perſon : but when they 
Atricanus were delivered from their inchantment 
|. y. cap. made by the Egyptians art and letters, 
e Nilo. then they endeavoured to kill people, 
wild beaſts, and cattle, doing very mbich 
harm, eſpecially thoſe which live in the 
water, which oftentimes come to the land, 
and, living altogether on land, become 
very ſtrong poiſon. The people beyond 
the city of Cairo uſe to fiſh for them, and 
eat them; and they take their heads, and 


{et them upon the walls of their city. 
Plin. 1. 8, 


C. "IP 


Africanus unto them certain white birds, little 


$5 bigger than thruſhes, which fly into the 
mouth of the crocodile, and pick out the 
filthineſs which is between his teeth, and 


1 * 
4 


Of theſe crocodiles it is written, that 
they lay themſelves along the river with 


in his jaws, Wherewith he is greatly 


pleaſed; but, for all that, the crocodile 
would cloſe his mouth, and devour the 
bird, if nature had not provided the bird + 
a ſharp ſting, as it were, growing out of 
his head, wherewith he pricketh the cro- 
codile in the mouth, which cauſeth him 
to gape wide, and ſo the bird flieth away 


* 


without harm; yet there come by-and-by 


others of thoſe birds, which make an end 
of cleanſing his mouth. 

In the ſame river there are alſo many 
beaſts like horſes; and upon the land 
certain fowls reſembling cranes, which 
war continually with ſerpents that come 
thither from Arabia, and kill many of 
them: which birds, as alſo the vermin 
which cat the eggs of the crocodiles, are 


greatly eſteemed of the Egyptians. 


But now eto return to my matter, and 


to proceed in the diſcoveries : in the year 


485. before the incarnation of Chriſt, 
Xerxes the king of Perſia commanded 
Sataſpis his nephew to go and ſearch, and 
diſcover India: who, according to the 
precept, undertook the voyage, went 
through the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and 
paſſed the promontory of Africa, which 
now we call the cape of Bona Speranga, 
ſtanding ſouthward betwixt 34 and 35 de- 
grees in latitude z and, being weary of ſo 
great a navigation, turned from thence 
back again, 'as Bartholomew Diaz did in 
our anys. 299 LID I ' 
Before the coming of Chriſt 443 years, plin. I. 2. 
Himilco, and Hanno his brother, Cartha- c. 67, 
ginian captains, governing that part of 
Spain which is now called Andaluſia, de- 
parted from thence, each one with his 
navy. Himilco, ſailing towards the north; 
diſcovered the coaſts of Spain, France, 
England, Flanders, and Germany. And 
ſome write farther, that he failed unto 
Gotland, and came to the iſland of Thule, or 
Iceland, ſtanding under the Ar#itk circle, 
in 24 degrees from the north pole ; and 
continued in his navigation two years, till 
he came unto this iſland, where the day 


hath in June twenty-two hours, and in 


December the night alſo hath twenty-two 
hours, whereby it is there wonderfully 
cold. | ; 

Now the other brother, Hanno, took Plin. I. 6. 
his courſe towards Africa and Guiney, andc. 31. 


he diſcovered the Fortunate lands, which 


we call the Canaries ; and beſides theſe he 
diſcovered others, as the Orcades, Heſpe- 
rides, 'and the Gorgades, which now are 
called the Cape de Verde iſlands. There 
he, with his company, went along the 
coaſt till they doubled the cape of Bona 
Speranga ; and, taking their courſe to- 
wards the land, they went along by it 
unto another cape named Aromaticum, 

which 
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which is now called Guardafu, ſtanding 
ſouth-eaſt from cape Verde in 14 degrees 
toward the north ; and he came to the 


. coaſt of Arabia, ſtanding in 16 and 17 
degrees; and was five 1 in this voyage, 


before he returned back into Spain. There 
are others who ſay, that he paſſed not be- 
yond Sierra Leona, but peopled it, and 
aſterwards diſcovered as far as the line: 
but it ſeemeth he made a full navigation, 
becauſe he ſpent ſo much time in his tra- 
vel. It is reported, that the inhabitants 
of the cape of Bona Speranga are great 
witches, and inchanters of certain ſnakes, 
which they bring to ſuch ſervice and com- 
mand, that they keep their churches and 
church-yards, gardens, orchards, barns, 
and cattle, as well from wild beaſts as 
from thieves : for if they ſee any to do 
or to intend to hurt, the ſnake winds herſelf 
to him or them, holding them as pri- 


ſoners, and commanding her young ones 
to call their maſters, until they be taken. 


If the thieves be many, or the wild 
beaſts of ſo much ſtrength, that they dare 
not meddle with them, then they go unto 
the houſe of him with whom they live; 
and if it be in the night-time, they give 
lo many ſtrokes, that at laſt they awake 
them, to cauſe them to provide tor their 
defence. | at at. 

A certain [talian, called Aloi/ius Cada- 
muſta, writeth, that he, being in che diſ- 


covery of Guiney in the kingdom of Bu- 


dimol, lay in the houſe of Bi/borol, his 


' ſon's ſon ;, and, when in bed, he heard a 


reat noiſe, and many blows given about 
the houſe : whereupon Biſborol roſe and 
went out ; and when he came again, Ca- 
damuſta demanded of him where he had 
been; and he anſwered, that he had been 
with his cobras, or ſnakes, which called 


him. In the Indies there are many of 


theſe kind of ſnakes, and ſome full of 
poiſon, which notwithſtanding the Indian 
people uſe to carry about their necks, and 
put them, into their boſoms, and under their 
arms, which, at ſome ſounds that the peo- 
ple make, will dance, and do divers things 
at command, 

There was a Portugal that ſometime 


told me, that beyond the = of Bona 


Speranga, towards Sofala, Yuiloa, and 
Melinde, where he had been, there were 
certain birds which would come to the 
Blackmoors at their call, and according as 
the Moors removed, ſo the birds would 
do, from one tree to another; and they 
uſed to follow them till they alighted upon 
ſome tree from whence they could not re- 


move; and as the Negroes went up the 


tree, they ſhould find wax and honey 
thereupon, not knowing whether it grew 
there naturally or not, In the ſame country 


alſo, under ground in ant-holes, they 
found much honey and wax, which the 
ants made, being ſomewhat bitter. .Upon 
the ſea-coaſt alſo. they found certain fiſh, 
which commonly went upright in the 
water, having the faces and natures of 
women, which the fiſhermen of thoſe 
places were acquainted with, | 
In the year 355. before Chriſt it is ſaid, Ariſt. de 
that the Spaniards ſailed through the main mirandis 
ſea till they came to the flats of India, in natura 
Arabia, and thoſe coaſts adjoining, where- "ay 
unto they carried divers merchandizes, I. 2. © Ih 
which trade they uſed in great ſhips : and, de Gadita. 
failing to the north-weſt, they came unto norum 
certain flats, which were covered with the nende 
flowing of the ſea, and with the ebb were tions g in. 
diſcovered, finding there many tunnies of gentibu; 
great bigneſs, where they commonly uſed navibus. 
to fiſh them to their great profit, becauſe 
they were the firſt until that time that they 
had ſeen, and were greatly eſteemed. 

The time of Alexander the Great, as 
appeareth by the ages of the world, was 
before the coming of Chriſt 324 years: 
we all know that he was born in Europe; 
but he travelled into Aja and Africa, and 
paſſed through Arminia, Aſſyria, Perſia, 
and Bafria, ſtanding northerly in 44 
degrees of latitude, which is the fartheſt 


country in longitude wherein he was in 


all his journeys. From thence he de- 
ſcended into India, by the mountains of 
Imaus, and the valleys of Paropamifts, and 
prepared a navy in the river Indus, and 
therewith paſſed into the ocean, where he 
turned by the lands of Gedrofia, Carama- 
nia, and Perfia, unto the great city of 
Babylon, leaving Oueſicritus and Nearchus 
captains of his. fleet, which afterwards 
came unto him by the ſtreights of the 
Perſian ſea, and up the river Euphrates, 
leaving that country and coaſt diſco- 
vered, V 
After this Ptolemy. reigned king of 
Egypt, who by ſome is reputed to have 
been baſtard ſon unto. Philip, father of 
the aforeſaid Alexander the Great, This plin. l. ö. 
Ptolemy, imitating the forenamed kings c. 2. 
Seſoſtris and Darius, made a trench or 
ditch of an hundred feet broad, and thirty 
feet deep, and ten or twelve. leagues in 
length, till he came to the bitter wells, 
pretending to have his. work run into the 
ſea, from a mouth of the river Nile, called 
Peluſium, paſſing now by the city Damiata. 
But this thing took. no effect; for that 
the Red. ſea was thought to be higher by 
three cubits than the land of Egypt, which 
would have overflowed all the country, to 
the ruin and loſs thereof. 
In the year 277. before the incarna- 
tion, ſucceeded in the government of the Strabo, 
kingdom one Pbiladelpbus, who brought l. 17. p. 
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to paſs that the merchandizes ſhould come 
out of Europe to the city of Alexandria, 
upwards by the river Nzle unto a city 
named Ceptus, and from thence to be con- 
veyed by land to an haven ſtanding upon 
the Red-ſea, called Myos-Hormos ; which 
way was travelled in the night, the pilots 
directing themſelves by the ſtars, who 
were expert in that praftice. And be- 
cauſe water was ſcant that way, they uſed 
to carry it with them for all the company, 
till at laſt, to avoid that trouble, they 
digged very deep wells, and made large 
eiſterns for the reception of rain-water, 
by which the way, furniſhed with that 
commodity which at firſt it wanted, grew 


in continuance of time to be more fre- 


quented. 

But whereas the ſteeight way was dan- 
gerous, by reaſon of flats and iſlands, the 
aforeſaid king Philadelphus, with his ar- 
mies, went on the ſide of Troglodytica, 
and in an haven, called Berenice, cauſed 
ta2 ſhips to arrive which came out of In- 
dia, being a place of more ſurety, and leſs 
peril, from whence they might eaſily carry 
the wares to the city of Coptus, and lo to 
Alexandria: and by this means Alexan— 
dria grew ſo famous and rich, that in 
thoſe days there was no city in the world 
comparable to it. And to ſpeak briefly 
and particularly cf the abundance of trat- 


fick there uſed, it is left written, for an 


Strabo, 


J. 17 p. 
547. 


Ibi “. 


Plin. J. 12. 
c. 18. 


lin. 1. 2. 


4 67. 


aſſured truth, that in the time of king 
Ptolemy Auletes, father to Cleopatra, it 
yielded unto him yearly, in cuſtoms, ſeven 
millions and an half of gold, although the 
traffick was not then quite twenty years 
old, by way of that city. | 

But after that this province and country 
became ſubject to the emperors of Rome, 
as they were greater in power, and nearer 
in covetouſneſs, they ſo enhanced the 
cuſtoms, that within a little time the city 
yielded double the aforefaid ſum : for the 
traffick grew ſo exceeding great, that they 
ſent every year into India 120 ſhips laden 
with wares, which began to ſet ſail from 
Myos-Hormos about the middle of Ju, 
and returned back again within one year. 

The merchandize which they carried, 
amounted to one million two hundred 
thouſand crowns ; and there was made, 
in return of every crown, an hundred; 
inſomuch that, by reaſon of this increaſe 
of wealth, the matrons or noble-women 
of that time and place were profufe in 
decking themſclves with precious ſtones, 
Murple, pearls, muſk, amber; and the 
Fa whereof the writers and hiſtorians 
of that age ſpeak very largely. 

Cornelius Nepos, quoted by Pliny, re- 
port-th of a king of Egypt that reigned 
in his time, called Prolemens Lathyrus, 

„„ | | 


from whom one Eudoxus fled upon occa- 
ſion; and the better to avoid and eſcape 
his hands, he paſſed through the gulph 
of Arabia, and the ſa, all along the coaſt 
of Africa, and the coaſt of Bona Speranga, 
till he came to the iſland of Cadiz : and 
this navigation, by that courſe, was as 
often uſed in thoſe days as it is now, if 
we may give credit to hiſtory : which 
appeareth the more manifeſt by this, that 
Caius Ceſar, the ſon of Auguſtus, going 
into Arabia, found in the Red-/ea certain 
pieces of thoſe ſhips which came thither 
out of Spain, It was uſual alfo, long after 
thoſe days, to paſs to India by land: for 
ſo did the kings of the Soldans, the 
princes of Ba#ria, and other famous cap- 
tains, who travelling thither, and into 
Scythia, by land, had the view of thoſe 


provinces and countries, till they came 


that way to the weſt, and to the ſeas 
thereof on the north part, whereto many 
merchants then travelled, Marcus Paulus 
Venelus writeth much hereof : and though 
at the firſt his book was eſteemed a ta- 
bulous piece, yet now there is better cre- 
dit given to it ; for, by the late expe- 
rience of travellers and merchants who 
have been into thoſe parts, the names of 
the countries, cities, and towns, with 
their ſituations, latitudes, and commodi- 
ties, are now ſound true, as he, and vther 
hiſtoriographers of that time, have re- 
ported. 

In the year 200. before the incarnation, 
it is recorded, that the Romans ſent an 
army, by ſea, into [ndia, againſt the 
great can of Cathaia ; which, paſſing 
through the ſtreight of Gibraltar, and 
running to the north-welt, found, oppo- 
ſite to cape Finiſterre, ten iſlands, where- 
in were large quantitics of tin, which may 
be thoſe that were called the Caſſiterides: 
and being come to 50 degrees of latitude, 
they found a ſtreight, paſſing through 
which towards the welt, they arrived in 
the empire of India, where they gave 
battle to the king of Cathaia, and then 
returned to the city of Rome. Which 
thing, howſoever it may ſeem poſlible or 
not, true or falſe, yet ſo J find it left us in 
the hiſtorics of that time. 


In the year 100. alter the incarnation xiphil. in 
of Chriſt, the emperor Trajan prepared vita Iq. 


an army by fea, on the rivers Euphrates 


and Tigris; but departed from them, and 
ſailed to the iſlands of Zyzara; and, pal- 
ſing the ſtreight of Perſia, entered into 
the ocean, and ſailed towards Iudia, along 
the coalt, till he came to the place where 
Alexander had been : there he took cer- 
tain ſhips which came from Bengal, of 
whom he learned the ſtate of that country, 
But becauſe he was then in years, and 
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weary with his travel, but eſpecially, be- 
cauſe he found there ſmall relict tor his 
army, he rcturned back, 

After the Romans had got moſt part 
of the world, there were, in that age, 
many notable diſcoveries made. But then 
came the Goths, Moors, and other barba- 
rous nations, and deſtroyed all : for in 
the year 412. after the incarnation of 
Chriſt, they took the city of Rome : and 
the Vandals came out of Spain, and con- 
quered Africa. 

And in the year 450. king Attila de- 
ſtroycd many cities in /taly ; at which time 
the city of Venice began. And in this 
age the Franks and Vandals entered into 
France, | 

In the year 474. the empire of Home 
was loſt, and fell from the Romans to the 
Cb. 

After this came the Lombards into 1taly, 
namely, in the year 360. 

About this time the ſect of the Arians 
prevailed greatly; and Merlin, the Eng- 
liſh prophet, flouriſhed. 

In brief; 'in the year 611, ſprung up 
the Mahumetan ſect, and Moriſco regi- 
ment, which invaded both Africa and. 
Spain, 

By this it may appear, that in that age 
all the world was in a ſtate of war, and 
all places very tumultuous ; inſomuch that 
tratfick and merchandize ceaſed ; for no 
nation durſt trade one with another, either 
by ſea or land: nothing as then remained 


country of Paropamiſus, by caravans, unto 
the province of Badlria; and then ſhipped 
it in barks on the river Oxus, which falls 
into the Caſpian ſea; and fo failed over 


that fea to an haven of the river Rbg, 


named Citracan, or Afirican, and fo up- 
wards in the ſaid river, which is now cal- 
led Volga; and, as it appears, they car- 
ried it to the city of Nevegrod, in the 
province of Reſan, which now belongs to 
the great duke of Muſcouy, ſtanding to- 
wards the north, in 54 degrees latitude : 
thence they travelled, over land, to the 
province of Sarmatia, to the river Tanais, 
which is the diviſion of Europe from Aja, 
where they again laded it in barks, and 
carried it down the river, into the lake 
Mectis, and to the city of Caffa, which, 
in antient time, was called Theodefta, and 
then belonged to the Genoeſe, who came 
thither for thoſe wares in their galliaſſes, or 
great ſhips, 


It is alſo left written, that the trade $trabg, 
this way endured till the reign of Commo- l. 11. 


dila, emperor of Armenia, who provided 
for a better courſe, and commanded this 
traffick of the ſpices to be continued by 
the Caſpian ſea, and ſo through the king- 
dom of Hiberia, which now is called 
Georgiana ; and trom thence they entered 
by the river Phajis, now Phaſſo, into Pon- 
[us Huxinus, and to the city of Trapezunda, 
ſtanding in upwards of 40 degrees north 
latitude : and to that place came ſhipping 
for the mercandizes out of Europe and 


Africa. 

It is further recorded concerning this Ibid. 
way of traffick, that Nicanor determined, Plin. l. 6. 
or had already begun, to open above 120 1. 
miles of land, which lieth between the 


ſteqfaſt, neither in kingdoms, ſigniorics, 
religions, laws, arts, ſcicnces, nor navi- 
Ramuſus, gation. Nor did even the records and 
v 1.f.372. writings of ſuch things remain, but were 


b. 2. all burnt and conſumed by the barbarous 
cruelties and unbridled power of the Goths, 
who became ſo covetous and ambitious, 


that they purpoſed of themſelves to be- 


gin a new world, and to root out the 
memory, and blot out the knowlege, of 
all other natior.s beſides. 
But they that ſucceeded in the govern- 
ment of things, percciving the great loſſes 
thit the Chriſtian world had by the want 


of trallck, and ſtagnaiion of navigation, 
whereby thoſe commodities and merchan- 
dizes could not be ſpent, which before 


went ordinarily from one nation to another 
by the uſe of trade; to the end that this 
decay and loſs might be repaired, and the 
treaſures of the caſt be imparted with the 
welt, as it was wont in times of peace, 
they began to deviſe a way to pals to In- 
dia , which was not as the former, by 
the Red-ſea and the river Nile, but a way 
of farther failing, farther length, and 


lb. t. 373. greater coſt alſo : for they brought their 


ware up the river Indus, and there un- 
laded it, carrying ic by land through the 


Caſpian fea and Pontus Euxinus, that they 
might come and go by water with their 
ſpices, drugs, and other commoditics 
there uſed ; but in the mean time this 
miſchiet happened, Pzolemy Cerauncs kil- 
led him; and by his death this worthy 
and famous enterprize ceaſed, without 
eitcct, 

But the other way being at laſt alſo loſt, 
by reaſun of the wars of the Turks, it 
pleaſed God to open another way to theſe 
merchandizes from the iſle of Sumatra, 
the ci. y of Malacca, and the iſland of 
Java, unto Bengal, carrying them up the 
river Ganges to the city ot Agra; from 
whence they travelled, over land, to an- 
other city ſtanding near the river Indus, 
named Beghar, where they diſcharged, 
becauſe the city of Caber, or Laor, ſtands 
too far within the land, being the princi- 
pal city of the Mogores. From thence 
they went forward to the great city of 
Samarcand, ſtanding in the country of 
Battria : and there the merchants of 
4 f lydia, 


India, Perfia, and Turky, met, bringing 
thither their ſeveral commodities, as cloth 
of gold, velvets, chamolets, ſcarlet and 
woollen cloths, which were carried to 
Cathay, and the great kingdom of China ; 
whence they brought back gold, ſilver, 
precious ſtones, pearls, ſilk, muſk, rhu- 
barb, and many other things of great va- 
lue. After this, theſe merchandizes, 
drugs, and ſpiceries, were carried in ſhips 
upon the Indian fea, to the ſtreight of 
Ormus, and the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris; and were unladen in the city of 
Balſara, ſtanding in 31 degrees towards 
the north ; from thence they were carried, 
over land, to the cities of Aleppo, Damaſ- 
cus, and Barutti, ſtanding on the ſame 
ſide, in 35 degrees; and there the Vene- 
tian gallics, or galliaſſes, which tranſported 
pilgrims into the Holy Land, came and re- 
ceived thoſe goods. 92 | 
In the year 1153. in the time of Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa, tis ſaid, that there 
came to Lubeck, a city in Germany, a 
canoe, with certain Indians, like a long 
barge, which ſeemed to have come from 
the coaſt of Baccalaos, ſtanding in the 
ſame latitude with Germany. The Ger- 
mans greatly wondered to ſee ſuch a barge 
and ſuch people, not knowing from whence 
they came, nor underſtanding their ſpeech, 
eſpecially becauſe there was then no know- 
lege of that country, as now there 1s, It 
may be credible, that though the boat 
was ſmall in reſpect of thoſe huge ſeas, 
yet the wind and water might bring them 
thither ; as we ſee in our days, that the 


almadie, which 1s but a ſmall boat, comes, 


notwithſtanding, from Quiloa, Moſam- 


bique, and Sofala, to the iſland of Saint 


Helena, being a ſmall ſpot of land, ſtand- 
ing in the main ccean, off the coaſt of 

Bona Speranga, ſo far ſeparated. 
ſon. Leo In the year 1300. after Chriſt, the 
African, great ſoldan of Cairo commanded, that 
_ the ſpiceries, drugs, and merchandizes of 
India, ſhould be carried through the 
Ramuſius, Red-ſea, as it was before; at which time 
v. 1. f. 373 they unladed on the Aralian fide, at the 
haven of Judta, and carried them to the 
houſe at Mecca; and the carriers of it 
were the pilgrims: ſo that each prince 
uſed a cuſtom to augment the honour and 
increaſe the profit of his country: and 
theſe ſoldans had eſpecial regard for Cairo, 
from whence the wares were carried to 
the countries of Egypt, Libya, and Africa; 
the kingdoms of Tunis, Tremeſſen, Fez, 
Morocco, and Suz ; and ſome of it was 
carried beyond the mountains of Atlas, to 
the city of Tombuto, and the kingdom of 
the Jalophos; till afterwards, that the 
Portugueſe brought it about the cape 


of the WoRi.D. 


of Bona Speranga to the city of Lisbon, as; 
in a convenient place, we purpoſe to ſhew 
more at large. 

In the year 1344. king Pater, the 
fourth of that name, reigning in Arragon, 
the chronicles of his time report, that one 
Don Lewis, of Cerda, grandſon of Don 
John, of Cerda, craved aid of him to go 
and conquer the Canary iſlands, ſtanding 
in 28 degrees of latitude to the north, 
becauſe they were given to him by pope 


Clement the ſixth, wo was a Frenchman © 
by which means, in thoſe days, there 


grew a knowlege of thoſe iſlands in all 


Europe, and particularly in Spain : for 


ſuch great princes would not begin nor 
enterpriſe things of ſuch moment, with- 
out great certainty. | 

About this time allo the iſland of Ma- 
deira was diſcovered by an Engliſhman, 
named Macham ; who, failing out of Eng- 
land into Spain, with a woman of his, 
was driven out of his direct courſe by a 
tempeſt, and arrived in that iſland, and 
caſt anchor in that haven which is now 
called Machico, after the name of Ma- 
cham. And becauſe his lover was then 
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ſea-ſick, he went on land with ſome of 


his company ; but in the mean time his 
ſhip weighed, and put to ſea, leaving him 
behind; which accident occaſioned his 
lover to die of grief, Macham, who 
was paſſionately tond of her, erected a 
chapel, or hermitage, in the iſland, to 


depolit her remains, naming it Jeſus Cha- 


pel, and graved on the ſtone of her tomb 
both their names, with the occaſion that 
brought them there. After this he made 
himſelf a boat out of a tree (trees being 
there of a great circumference), and went 
to ſea in it, with thoſe men of his company 
that were left with him, and fell in with 
the coalt of Africa, without ſail or oar : 
the Moors, among whom he came, 
took it for a miracle, and preſented him 
to the king of the country, who, alſo ad- 
miring the accident, ſent him and his com- 
pany to the king of Caſtile. 

In the year 1395. king Henry III. 
reigning in Caſtile, the information Ma- 
cham gave of this iſland, and alſo of the 
ſhip wherein he went thither, moved 
many of France and Caſtile to go and 


_ diſcover it, and the great Canary, They 


who went, were principally the Anda- 
luſians, the Biſcanians, and the Guepuſ- 
coes, Carrying with them many people 
and horſes : but I know not whether the 
charge of that voyage was theirs, or the 
king's. But by whomſocycr it was ſet 
out, they ſeem to be the firſt that diſ- 
covered the Canaries, and landed in them; 


where alſo they took 150 of the wanders 


priſunets, 
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priſoners, Concerning the time of this writers; for ſome affirm this to be done 
diſcoyery, there is ſome difference among, in the year 1405. 


* 2 


FI 


The firft Beginning of the PORTUGUESE 


D1iSCOVERIES. 


HE chronicles of Portugal have 
this record, that after the incarna- 


tion of Chriſt 1415. king John I. of 


Portugal, departed from the city of 
Liſbon with the prince don Duart or Ed- 
ward, and don Peter and don Henry, his 
ſons, with other lords and nobles of his 
realm, for Africa, where he took the 
great city of Ceuta, ſtanding on the, north 


ſide thereof, betwixt 35 and 36 degrees 


—_ de 


31rros 
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in latitude ; which was one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of the inlarging the dominions 
of Portugal. | 

When they were come from thence, 
Henry, the king's third ſon, deſirous to 
inlarge the kingdom, and to diſcover 
ſtrange and unknown countries, being 
then in Algarbe, gave direction for the 
diſcovery of the coaſt of Mauritania: for 
in thoſe days none of the Portugueſe had 
ever paſled the cape de Non, ſtanding in 
29 degrees of latitude, And for the bet- 
ter accompliſhing of this diſcovery, the 
aforeſaid don Henry prepared a fleet, and 
gave command to the chiet captains to 
proceed in diſcovery from the ſaid cape 
forward; which they did: but when they 
came to another cape, named Bajador, 
there was not one of them that durit go 
beyond it; at which cowardly faintneſs 
the prince was exceedingly diſpleaſed, 

In the year 1417. king Zohn II. reign- 
ing in Caſtile, and his mother, lady Ca- 
tharine, then governing, one monſieuf 
Nut ben, of Bracamonte, who was then ad- 
miral of France, craved the conqueſt of 
the Canary iſlands, with the tit.c of king 
of them, for a kinſman of his, called 
monſicur John Betancourt: which being 
granted him by the queen, and farther 
alſo furniſhed out, he departed from Se— 
ville with a good army. But the princi— 
pal cauſe that moved him to enter into 
this action, was to diſcover and perfectly 
to take a view of the iNand of Madeira, 
whereof Macham before had given ſo 
much information, But, for all that, he 
went to the Canaries, and carried with 
him a frier called Mendo, to be as biſhop 
thercof, admitted by pope Marlin the 
fifth. When they were landed, they 
won Lancercta, lorteventura, Gomera, 
and Ferro; from whence they ſent into 


Spain many ſlaves, honey, wax, cam- 
phire, hides, orchal, figs, ſanguis dra- 
conis, and other merchandizes, whereof 
they made good profit : and this army 
alſo, as they report, diſcovered Porto 
Santo. The iſland that they inhakited 


was Lancerota, where they built a caſtle 


of ſtone, for their better defence and ſe- 
curity. | 


In the year 1418. one John Gonzales ſohn de 
Zarco, and Triſtram Vaz Teixera, gentle- Barros, 


men of the houſhold to don Henry, the © 


king's third ſon, percciving the defire 
their maſter had to diſcover new countries, 
and willing in that courſe to do him ſome 
ſervice, craved of him a bark, and li- 
cence to undertake the action; which 


they obtained, and then failed to the coaſt- 


of Africa, where they were overtaken by 
a terrible tempeſt, but were ſuccoured by 
falling in with the land, and entered into 
an haven called Santo, where they landed, 
and remained two years, 


ecad. 1. 
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In the year 1420. they diſcovered the Ib. e. ; 


iland of Madeira; where they found the 
chapel, ſtone, and tomb, whereon the 
aloreſaid Macham had ingraved his name. 
There are others who write, that a certain 


Caſtilian, perceiving the deſire and favour 


that don Henry had to navigation, told 
him, that they had found the iſland of 
Porta Santo ; which being but a ſmall 
thing, they made no account of it. Don 
Jlenry ſent Bartholomew Pereſtrello, John 
Gonzales Zarco, Triſtram Vaz Teixera ; 
and by the ſigns and likelihoods they had 
received, they went to Porto Santo, and 
there remained two years. After that, 
namely, in the year 1420. they ſailed allo 
to the iſland of Madeira, where they 
found the memorial and monument leit 
by Macham the Engliſhman, 

As for monſieur Betancourt, who en— 
tered into the conqueſt of the Canaries, 
as is above-mentioned, he was flain in the 


midit of the action; and left behind him, 


for his heir, a kinſman of his, called Me- 
nante, who, after that, ſold the ſaid iſlands 
to one Peter Barba, of Seville, But 
others ſay, that monſicur John Betancourt 
went into [ance to prepare a new army 


to complete this conquelt, and left there 


a nephew of his; who, becauſe he heard 
CT,” 
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no more of his uncle, and finding he 
could no longer maintain the war, he ſold 
the Canaries to don Henry, the king of 
PortugaPs third ſon, for a certain thing 
that he gave him in the iſland of Ma- 
deira. | 0 
In the year 1424. they write, that the 
ſaid don Henry prepared a navy and army 
to conquer theſe iſlands; wherein there 
went, as captain- general, one don Ferdi- 
nando de Caſtro; but by the valiantneſs 
and warlike behaviour of the natives, they 
were repulſed : whereupon don Ferdi- 
nando, conſidering the great charge, and 
little ſucceſs, gave over the action, and 
returned back again, After this, don 
Henry reſigned over theſe iſlands to the 
crown of Caſtile, in conſideration of the 
aids which Betancourt had received. But 
the Caſtilians agree not to this report: 
for they ſay, that neither the kings of 
Portugal, nor don Henry, would render 
the iſlands, till they came in queſtion be- 
fore pope Eugenius the fourth; who, fully 
undesſtanding_'the matter, gave the con- 
queſt of the iſlands, by order of judg- 
ment, to the king of Caſtile, in the year 
1431. whereupon this contention ceaſed, 
touching the title of the Canaries, between 
the kings of Portugal and Caſtile. 
- The iſlands, being ſeven. in number, 
were - called by the name of Foriunatæ, 
ſtanding in 28 degrees to the north, 
where the longeſt day is but 13 hours, and 
the longeſt night the ſame, lying diſtant 
from Spain 200 leagues, and from the 


coaſt of Africa 18 leagues. The people 
were idolaters, and eat fleſh raw for want 


of fire : they had no iron, and ſowed 


- without any tool: they raiſed and tilled 


the ground with the horns of oxen and 
goats : every iſland ſpoke a ſeparate lan- 
guage : they took many wives, but did 
not know them carnally, till they had 
delivered them to their ſuperiors. Divers 
other paganiſh cuſtoms prevailed there ; 
but now the Chriſtian faith is planted 
among them. | 112911 

The commodities of theſe iſlands are 


wheat, barley, ſugar, wine, and Canary 


birds, much eſteemed for their delightful 


harmony. 85 
In the iſland of Ferro they have no 
other water but that which proceeds in 


the night from a tree, compaſſed with a 


cloud, whence water iſſueth, ſerving the 
whole iſland, both men and cattle; a 
thing notorious, and known to many. 

In the year 1428.. it 1s written, that don 
Peter, the king, of Portugal's eldeſt ſon, 
who was a great traveller, went into Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and from thence 
to the Holy Land, and other places; and 
_ 1 by Italy, taking Rome and 

ol. II. 1 


Venice in his way; from wherice. he 
brought a map of the world, which had 
all rhe parts of the world and earth de- 
ſcribed : the ſtreight of Magellan was cal · 
led in it, The Dragon's Tail , the eape of 
Bona Speranga, 'T he Fore-front of Africa; 
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and ſo of other places: by which map, + 


don Henry, the king's third ſon, was 
much helped, and furthered in his diſcos 
verien, & 7/037, 

It was told me, by Francis de Soſa Ta- 
vares, that in the year 1528. don Ferd:- 
nando, the king's eldeſt ſon, ſhewed him 
a map, found in the ſtudy of MAcebaza; 
that had been made 120 years before, 


which map ſet forth all the navigation of 


the Eaſt-Indies, with the cape of Bona 
Speranga, as our later maps have deſcribed 
it: whereby it appeareth, that in antient 
time there was as much, or more, diſco- 


vered, than there is now. Notwithſtand- Barros 
ing all the travel, pains, and expences, in decad. 4. 


this action of don Henry, yet he was never 


weary of his purpoſed diſcoveries. At 
length a ſervant of his, named Gilianes, 
was the firſt that paſſed the cape Bajader, 
a place before terrible to all men; who 
brought word, that it was not ſo danger- 
ous as was reported: for on the other 
fide of it he landed; and, in a manner of 
taking poſſeſſion; - he ſer up a croſs of 
wood, to remain 'as a mark or 'token of 
his diſcovery ſo far. F Sib)... 

In the year 1433. in the month of 
Auguſt, don John died, and his fon don 


Daarte, or Edward, ſucceeded him in the 


kingdom, 


1. e. 45 


In the year 1434. don Henry ſer out Ib. c. io 


one Alphonſo Gonſales Baldaja, and Gi- 
lianes aforeſaid, and they went to another 
cape, which was beyond the former ; and 


going on land, perceived the country to 


be inhabited: and becauſe they were de- 
firous to ſatisfy don Henry with as much 
relation and knowlege as they could get, 
they continued their voyage, and went 
forward, till they came to a certain point 


of land, from whence they turned back 


again. e | | | 
In the year 1438. king Edward, cal. 


led don Duarte, died; and don Alphonſo, 


the prince, being young, don Pedro, his 
uncle, governed the kingdom. 


In the year 1441. don Henry ſent out Ib. c. 6. 


two ſhips, and the captains. were, in the 
one Triſtan, and Antonio Gonſales in the 
other. Being put to ſea, they took a 
prize upon the coaſt, and failed on to 
cape Blanco, that is, the White Cape; 
ſtanding in 20 degrees ; and informed don 
Henry of the ſtate of the counary; by the 
Moors which they brought from thence. 
Whereupon he ſent one Fernan Lopez de 


Savado, to give knowlege thereof to pope 


5 B 4 Martin, 
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B:rros de- 
cad.1.1, 1 


2. 7. 


Barros de- 
cad. 1.1. 1. 


c. 9. 


Martin, truſting to make theſe things 
commodious to Holy Church Upon 
which knowlege the pope granted indul- 
gences, and. everlaſting pardon, and all 
other things demanded of him, unto thoſe 
which ſhould die in this enterprize. 

After this, in the year 1443. Don Henry 


commanded Antony Gomſales to carry back 


the ſlaves which he had brought, and to 
ranſome them in their country ; which he 
did, and the Moors gave them in ex- 
change for them again black Moors with 
curled hair, and ſome gold; ſo that now 
that place is called Nio de Oro, that is, the 
Golden River; whereby the deſire of the 
diſcovery might be the more increaſed, 

Not long after he ſent out another 
named Nunnez Triſtan, who came unto 
the iſlands of Arguin, where he took more 
ſlaves, and brought them to Portugal in 
the year 1444. | | 

Hereupon alſo one Lanſarote, a groom 
of Don Gitian's chamber, with others aſſo- 
ciated with him, armed out certain ſhips, 
which went coaſting till they came to the 
iſlands of Garze, where they took two hun- 
dred ſlaves: which were the firſt that were 
brought from thence to Portugal. | 

In the year 1445. there went as captain 
of a barque, one Gonſalo de Synira, an 
eſquire belonging to Don Henry, into thoſe 
parts; and he went on land, where he 
was taken with ſix or ſeven more of his 
company, which place was therefore called 
aſter his name, Angra de Gonſalvo de Syn- 
tra, This was the firſt loſs, which the 
Portugueſe received in their diſcoveries. 

In the year following Don Henry ſent 
out three caravels, wherein went as captains 
Antony Gonſales, Dice Aloizio, and Gomes 
Perez, who had their direction, not to en- 


ter into Rio de Oro, nor to bear themſelves 
diſorderly, but to travel in peace, and to 


_ Chriſtianity, 


Barros de- 
cad, 1. I. 1. 
c. 9. and 
c. 13. 


Barros de- 


end. 1. 1. 1. 


c. 14. 


convert as many infidels as they could to 
But none of theſe things 
were performed by them; for they re- 
turned without doing any memorable act. 

In the ſame year 1446. another eſquire 
belonging to the king of Portugal called, 
Denis Fernandes, of the city of Lisbon, 
entered into theſe diſcoveries, more to win 
fame than to reap commodity by them. 
And he, being in his voyage, came to the 
river Sanaga, ſtanding between fifteen and 
ſixteen degrees of latitude towards the 
north, where he took certain Negroes; and 
not contented therewith, he went forward, 
and diſcovered Cape Verde, ſtanding in 
fourteen degrees on the fame fide ; and 


there he ſet up upon the land a croſs of 


wood, and then returned with great con- 
rent, 

In the year 1447. one Nunnez Triſtan 
went forth to diſcover ig a caravel, and he 
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paſſed the aforeſaid Cape Verne, and Rig 
Grande, and went. palt it unto another 


ſtanding beyond it in twelve degrees, 


where he was alſo taken with eightecn Par. 


tugals more: but the ſhip came home 


again in ſafety, conducted by four or five 
which eſcaped the hands of the Negroez. 

In this: year alſo 1447. it happened that 
there came à Portugal ſhip through the 
ſtreight of Gibraltar ; and, being taken 
with a great tempeſt, was forced to run 
weſtward more than willingly the men 
would, and at laſt they fell upon an iſland 
which had ſeven cities, and the people 
ſpake the Portugal tongue, and they de- 
manded if the Moors did yet trouble Spain, 
whence they had fled for the loſs which 
they received by the death of the king of 
Spain, Don Rogerigo. | 

The boat{wain of the ſhip brought home 
a little of the ſand, and fold it unto a gold- 
ſmith of Lisbon, out of which he had a 
good quantity of gold, 

Don Pedro, underſtanding this, being 
then governor of the realm, eauſed all the 
things thus brought home, and made 
known, to be recorded in the houſe of 
juſtice. 5 
Ihere be ſome that think, that thoſe 
iſlands whereunto the Portugals were thus 
driven, were the Autiles, or New Spain, 
alleging good reaſons for their opinion, 
which here I omit, becauſe they ſerve not 
to my purpoſe. But all their reaſons ſeem 
to agree, that they ſhould be that country, 
which is called Nova Spagna. 


In the year 1449. the king Don Alfonſo Barros de. 
ro cad. 1.1.2, 


gave licence unto his uncle Don Heury 
inhabit the iſlands of the pores; which © “ 
were long before diſcovered. | 

And in the year 1458. this king went 
into Africa, and there he took the town 
called Alcacer. oh 
And in the year 1461. he commanded 
Signior Mendez, a gentleman of his houſe, 
to build the caſtle of Arguin, whereof he 
gave unto him the government, as to his 
lieutenant. $5614: 


In the year 1462, there came into the Barros de- 
realm of Portugal three Gexoeſe of good cid. l. 


parentage, the chief of whom was called © 
Antony de Noli, and of the other two, the 
one was his brother, the other was his ne- 
phew ; and each of theſe had his ſeveral 
ſhip, craving liberty of Don Ferry to diſ. 
cover the iflands of Cape Verde, which was 
granted them. Others ſay, that the places 
which they diſcovered, were thoſe which 
antiquity called the Gorgades, Heſperides, 
and Dorcades: but they named them Mayo, 
Saint Jaga, and Saint Philip, becauſe they 
diſcovered them on thofe faints days: but 
they are alſo called by ſome the iſlands of 
ono 4 on T1 
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ſerting Mill up pillats of ſtone where he 
thought it convenient; and ſo came back 
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Ia the year following, 1463. this good 
nobleman Don Henry died, leaving from 


Cape de Non diſcovered unto the mountain 
called Sierra Leona, ſtanding on this fide 
the line; in eight degrees of latitude, whete 


no man had been before that time. 


again unto Congo, and to the king of that 
countfy ; who thereupon ſent an embaiſi- 
dor and men of credit into Portugal. 


In the next, year, or the ſecond follow- 


ing, one'7obn Alonſo d' Aveiro, came from 


Barros de- In the year 1469. the King of Portugal 
the kingdom of Benin, and brought home 


cad. 1. 1.2. did let out for yearly rent the trade of 


c. , Guiney, unto one called Fernan Gomez, pepper with a tail; which was the firſt of 
which country was afterwards called Te that kind ſeen in Portugal. 5 
Mine. He let it out for five years, for In the year 1487. king John ſent to Barros de- 
two hundred thouſand reys by the year diſcover India over land: in which jour- cad. 1. I. 3 


(which is of our Engliſo money 138 J. 175. 
9 d. ob.); and added unto his leaſe this con- 
dition, that every year he ſhould diſcover 
an hundred leagues, | 

In the year following, which was 1470. 
this king went into Africa with his ſon 
prince Jobn, where they took the town of 


Arzila, and the w of the city of Tan- 


gier fled out for fear, and that he took alſo. 


It ſeemeth that good fortune followeth a 


courageous attempt. the 

In the year 1471. Fernan Gomez gave 
command, that the coaſt ſhould be diſco- 
vered as it lay. Which was undertaken 
by John de S. Aren, and | John de Scovar ; 
and they went and found the mine in five 
degrees of latitude. | 


And the next year, which was 1472. 
one Fernando da Poo diſcovered the ifland 
now called after his name. Alſo about this 
time the iſlands of Saint Thomas and Del 
Principe were diſcovered, ſtanding under 
the line, with the firm land alſo, wherein 
15 the kingdom of Benin, reaching to the 
Cape de Santa Catarina, ſtanding on the 
ſouth ſide of the line, in three degrees; 
The man that made this diſcovery was a 
ſervant of the king's, and his name was 
Seguetra. F 311518 
Many ſuppoſe, that then alſo there were 
thoſe places, countries and iſlands diſco- 
vered, which before were never known to 
us ſince the flood. | 


ney went one Pedro He Covillan, a ſervant“ 


of the king's, and Afonſo de Payva, be- 
cauſe they could ſpeak the Arabian tongue, 
They went out in the month of May, and 
the ſame year they took ſhipping at Na- 
ples, and arrived in the iſle of Rhodes, and 


lodged in the houſe that was provided for 


the Portugal knights of that order: from 
thence they went to Aexandriu, and fo to 
Cairo, and thence to the haven of Toro, in 


the company of the caravans or carriers, 


which were Moors. There they took ſhip- 
ping, and, being on the Reg-Jea, they ar- 
rived at the city of Aden, and there they 


ſeparated thetnſelves,: for Afunſo de Payua 


went towards Eibiopia, and Pedro de Co- 
villan into India, who came unto the 
cities of Cauanor and Calicut, and came 
back unto Go; where he took ſhipping 
unto Sofate, being on the coaſt of Africa, 
in the ſouthern latitude of twenty degrees, 
to ſee the mines that were of ſo great 
name. From Sofala he turned back to. 
Moſambique, and unto the cities of 2#ilon, 
Mombaza, and Melinde, till he came back 


again unto the city of Aden; where he and 


Alfonſo de Payva divided themſelves; and 
thence he ſailed again through the Red ſea 
unto the city of Cairo, where he thought 
to have met with his companion: but 
there he heard, that he was dead; by the 
letters that he received from king John 

is maſter; in which letters he was far» 


ther commanded to travel into the coun- 
try and dominions of Presbyter Jom. 
Upon this command he provided for 
his farther journey, and from Cairo went 
back again to the haven 'of . Toro, and 
from thence to Aden, wliere he had been 
twice before; and there hearing of the 
fame of the city of Ormux, he determined 
to go thither ; and therefore went along 
the coaſt of Arabia, unto the cape Kazatb 
gate, ſtanding under the tropick of Cancer; 
and from thence he went to Ormuxæ, ſtand- 
ing in twenty-ſeven degrees on that fide, 
There he learned and underſtood of tlie 
ſtreight of Perfia, and of that country: 
and entered there into the Red. ea, and paſſ 
ed over to the realm of the Ahaſſini, which 
is commonly called PresbyterFohn's country, 
or Ethiopia ; and there he was detained till 
3 I the 


Barros de- In the year 1480. the valiant king Don 
cad.1.1.1. Alphonſo died, and left many things wor- 
0. 2. thy of memory behind him; and his fon 
Don John the ſecond ſucceeded him; who 
in the year 1481. gave direction for the 
building of the caſtle De Mina to one 
Diego d Azambuxa; who did ſo, and was 
made captain of it. | 12 8510 
Parros de- In the year 1484. the aforeſaid king 
cad. 1. J. z * ſent out one Diego Caon, a knight of 
ne is court, to diſcover ; and he went to the 
river of Congo, ſtanding on the ſouth ſide 
in ſeven or eight degrees of latitude ; where 
he erected a pillar of ſtone, with the royal 
arms and letters of Portugal, wherein he 
wrote the command that he had received 
from the king, with the time and day of 
his being there, From thence he went 
unto a river ncar the tropick of Capricorn, 
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the year 1520. when there came thither 


the embaſſador don Rogderigo de Lima. 


This Pedro de (ovillan was the firſt Portu- 
gal that ever knew and ſaw the Indies and 
thoſe ſeas, and other places adjoining 
thereunto. _ ee 


Barros de- In the year 1490. the king ſent unto 
cad. 1. I. 3. Oungo one Gonzalo de Soſa, a gentleman 


9. 


16 and 17 degrees. 


with three ſhips ; and in them ſent home 


the embaſſador at Congo, which, was ſent 
into Portugal, whom Diego Caon had 
brought from thence : who, at his bein 
in Portugal, was baptized, both himſelt, 
and others of his company. 


——wwlw__—_ th. —_— as a 9 PX 1 3 1 


: The aforeſaid Gonzalo de Sofa died in 


that Journey by the way, and in his room 
they choſe his nephew Ruy de Soſa for their 
captain; and ſo being come unto Congo, 


the king was very glad of their coming, 
and yielded himſelf, and the greater part 
of his realm, to be baptized : whereof the 


Portugueſe had good cauſe to rejoice, ſee- 15 


ing by them ſo many infidels were con- 
verted from gentility and paganiſm to 
Chriſtianity. PN 


— i r 8 * 


5 


The fire Beginning of the Diſcoveries of the 
Spaniards, with the Continuation of the Diſ- 
coveries of the Portuguele. 5 ee 


| I N the year 1492, in the time of don 


Ferdinando king of Caſtile, he, being at 
the ſiege of Granada, diſpatched one Chri- 
ſtopher Columbus, a Co with three wa 5 
to go and diſcover Nova Spagna; who 
firſt had offered his ſervice for a weſtern 
diſcovery unto king Fohn of Portugal; 
but he would not entertain him. 

He, _ ſufficieatly furniſhed for this 
enterprize, departed from the town of Pa- 
los the third day 'of Auguſt, having with 
him as captains and pilots Martin Alfonſo 
Pinzon, Francis Martinez Pinzon, Vincent 
Yannes Pinzon, and Bartholomew Colum- 
bus his brother, with an hundred and 
twenty perſons more in his company : and 


ſome 
ſailed by latitudes. They took the Cana- 


ries in their way, and there refreſhed them- 


ſelves ; taking their courſe thence towards 
Cipango ; but finding the ſea by the wa 
full of weeds, they were amazed, and wi 
great fear arrived at the Antiles the tenth 
day of October, and the firſt iſland that 


they deſcried was called Guanabany, where 


they went on land, and took poſſeſſion of 
it, and named it San Salvador, This 
iſland ftandeth in 25 degrees of northerly 
latitude. And after that they found many 
iſlands, which they called the Princes, be- 
cauſe they were the firſt that they had diſ- 
covered. 712 | | 
The ſavages of thoſe parts call theſe 


iſlands by the name of Lucaios, having in- 


deed ſeveral names for them, And they 


ſtand on the north ſide almoſt under the 


tropick of Cancer. As for the iſland of 
St. James or Jamaica, it ſtandeth between 


rm, that they were the firſt that 
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Thence they went to the iſland which 
the natives of the country call (aba, and 
the Spaniards call it Ferdinandina, becauſe 
their king's name was Ferdinando, ſtand- 
ing in 22 degrees: from whence the Vu. 
dians conducted them unto another iſland. 
which they call Hayti, and the Spaniards 
called it 7abella, in the memory of the 
queen of Caſtile, which was ſo called, and 
they named jt alſo Hiſpaniola. In that 
iſland the admiral ſhip of Columbus was 
caſt away ; the timber and planks where- 
of they made a fort, wherein they left 
thirty-eight men, and a captain called Ro- 
derigo de Arana, to learn the language and 
cuſtoms of the country, They brought 
from thence muſters and ſhews of gold, 
pearls, and other things, which that coun- 
try yielded; and ten Indians alſo, whereof 
ſix died, the reſt were brought home and 
ereupon there grew ſuch a common 
deſire of travel among the Spaniards, that 
they were ready to leap into the ſea to 
ſwim, if it had been poſſible, into thoſe 
new-found parts. The aforeſaid company 
of Columbus, at their coming home, took 
in their way the iſles of the Acores; and 
the fourth day of March in the year 1493. 
they entered into the bar of Lisbon, which 
diſcovery pleaſed not the king of Portugal. 
Whereupon roſe a contention between thoſe 
two kings. 

Chriſtopher Columbus, being atrived, went 
preſently into Caſtile, with the news of alt 
things, and acquainted king Ferdinando, 
with the diſcontentedneſs of the king of 
Portugal. Whereupon he, and the queen 
Jabella his wife, ſent word thereof unto 


pope 


Gomara 
hiſtoriæ 
gen. J. bo 
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ef the WokL p. 


pe Alexander VI. whereat he and che 


ſtalians were in great admiration, mar- 
velling that there was any more land be- 
ſides that that which was under the Ro- 
mans. But the end of this matter was 
this: Alexander the pope gave theſe coun- 
tries by his judgment unto the kingdoms 


of Leon and Caſtile; with this condition, 


that they ſhould labour to extirpate idola- 
try, and plant the holy faith in thoſe coun- 
fries, f 

Fernando the king, having received this 
anſwer, was glad of it, and ſent Chriſtopher 
Columbus again on the former voyage, 
having made him admiral, and given him 
other honours, with particular arms, and a 
poſy written about his arms to this effect: 


For Caſtile and for Leon 
A new world found out Colon, 


In the year 1493. the twenty-fifth of 
the month of -O#ober, Chriſtopher Colum- 
zus went back unto the Antiles, and from 
Cadiz he took his courſe, having in his 
company ſeventeen ſhips, and fifteen hun- 
dred men in them, with his brethren Bar- 
tholomew Columbus, and Diego Columbus, 


with other knights, gentlemen, men of 
law, and religious men, with chalices, 


croſſes, rich- ornaments, and with great 


power and dignity from pope Alexander 


and the tenth day after their ſetting forth, 


they arrived at the Canaries; and from 


thence in_twenty-five or thirty days they 
failed unto the Antiles; and the firſt iſland 
that they ſaw ſtanding in 14 degrees to- 
wards the north, due weſt from cape Verde 
on the coaſt of Africa. They ſay that 
the diſtance from thence to the Canaries is 
800 leagues. The name they gave it was 
Deſeada, that is, the Deſired or Wiſhed 
Hand, for the great deſire which the com- 
pany had to come to ſight of land. After 


that they diſcovered many more which 


they named the Virgins, which the natives 
of the country call the Carribees, for that 
the men of that country are good warriers, 
and ſhoot well with bows. They poiſon 


their arrows with an herb, whereof he that 


is hurt dieth, biting himſelf like as a mad 
dog doth. _ 

| theſe iſlands and others they went 
unto the principal iſland there, which they 


of the country call Boriquen, and the Spa- 
* niards call it St. John, and thence to Hi- 


ſpaniola or Iſabella, where they found all 
the men dead which they had left there. 
Here the admiral left the moſt part of the 


| people to plant it, and appointed his bre- 


thren to be governors there; and ſo took 
two ſhips, and went to diſcover the other 


ſide of the iſland of Cuba, and from thence 
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to Jamaica. All theſe iſlands ſtand fröm 


16 unto 20 degrees of northerly latitude. 


In the mean time that the admiral ſailed 
about, his brethren, and they that were left 
with them, were much troubled, becauſe: 
the ſavages did riſe againſt them. -So that 
Chriſtopher Colon went back again into 
Spain, to tell the king and queen of his 
adventures. TWISTER 

In the year 1494. and in the month of 
January, there was an agreement made of 
the differences which were between the 
two kings of Spain and Portugal. For 
the which agreement there were ſent out 
of Portugal Ruy de Soſa, and Don John his 
ſon, and the doctor Ayres de Almada ; and 
for the king of Spain there were Don Henry 


Henriques, Don John de Cardenas, and the 


doctor Maldonado. All theſe met in the 
town of Torde/illas, and they divided the 


world from the north to the ſouth,” by a 


meridian which ſtandeth weſt from the 
iſlands of cape Verde 300 leagues : ſo that 
the one half which lay unto the eaſt ſhould 
belong unto Portugal, and that which lay 
to the weſt, to the king of Spain; whereby, 


_ notwithſtanding, liberty to travel was left 


equal unto both. 2 
In the year following, 1495. John king 


of Portugal died, and Emanuel his couſin 


began to reign. + - | 
In the year 1496. there was a Venetian 
in England called Jobn Cabota, who hav- 
ing knowlege of ſuch a new diſcovery as 
this was, and perceiving, by the globe, 
that the iſlands before ſpoken of ſtood 
almoſt in the ſame latitude with his coun- 


try, and much nearer to England than to 


Portugal, or to Caſtile, he acquainted king 


Henry the ſeventh, then king of England, 
with the ſame ; wherewith the ſaid king 
was greatly pleaſed, and furniſhed him out 
with two ſhips, and three hundred men : 
which departed and ſet fail in the ſpring of 
the year, and they failed weſtward till they 


came in ſight of land, in 45 degrees of la- 


titude toward the north, and then went 
ſtrait northward- till they came into 60 
degrees of latitude, where the day is 18 
hours long, and the might is very clear and 
bright. There un ound the air cold, 
and great iſlands of ice, but no ground in 
an hundred fathoms ſounding z and fo 
from thence, finding the land to turn 
eaſtward, they trended along by it, diſ- 
covering all the bay and river named De- 
ſeaͤdo, to ſee if it paſſed on the other ſide. 
Then they ſailed back again till they 


eame to 38 degrees toward the equingc- 
tial line; and — thence A 


Eugland. There be others which ſays 
that he went as far as the cape of Flo- 


rida, which ſtandeth in 25 degrees, D | 
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_ Gomara 


hiſtoriæ 


don Fernando, ſent out Chriſtopher Columbus 


1.1, c. 21, with fix ſhips, and he himſelf provided 


Barros de- 
cad. 1. J. 4. 
c. 2. an 
to the end 
of the 11. 
chapter. 


only with proviſions; and, in 


two ſhips at his own coſt; and, ſending 


his brother before, he made ſail from the 


bay of Cadia, carrying with him his ſon, 


don Diego Colon, It was then reported, 


that he went to take the iſland of Madeira, 
becauſe he miſtruſted the Frenchmen, and 
therefore ſent thither three ſhips : others 


ſay it was to the Canaries, But however 
it was, this is true, that he and three more 


went unto the iſlands of cape Verde, and 
ran along by the line, finding great calms 
and ram; and the firſt land which they 
came unto. of the Antiles was an iſland, 
ſtanding in nine degrees of latitude, to- 
wards the north, joiuing faſt unto the 
main land, which they called La Trinidada; 
and fo he entered into the of Paria, 
and came out of the mouth, which they 
name Bocca de Dragone, or the Dragon's 
mouth : and they took their courſe hard by 
the coaſt, where they found three ſmall 
iſlands, which they named Los Taſtigos, 
that is to ſay, The witneſſes ; beyond which 
ſtandeth the iſland of Cubagua, where is 
great fiſhing of muſcle-pearls: where allo, 
as they ſay, there ſpringeth a well of oil : 
and beyond that iſland they came to the 
iſles of Frailes, Roques, Aruba, and Cu- 
racao, with other ſmall ones all along the 
bay: and they came to the point of Cabo 
ge Vela, and diſcovered along the coaſt 
almoſt 200 leagues : from whence they 
croſſed over to Iliſpaniola, having had 
allo ſight of the iſland called Beata. 

In this ſame year 1497. on the 2oth 
day of the month of Zune, one Vaſques de 
Gama failed from Liſbon, by king Emme- 


nuel's command, to India, with three. 


ſhips ; wherein there went for captains, 
Vaſques de Gama, Paulus de Gama tus bro- 
ther, and Nicolas Coello, with 120 men; 
with whom alſo there went one ſhip, laden 
teen 


days, they came unto cape Verde, unto 


the iſland of Saint Jago, where they re- 


fre ſhed themſelves: and from thence they 
went along the coaſt, beyond the cape of 
Bona Speranga, whereupon they erected 
certain. pillars of ſtone, and ſo came unto 
in 15 degrees to 


the ſouth of the line: where they ſtaid not 


long, but went from thence to Mombaza, 
and unto Melinde ; where the king of that 
place gave them pilots, which conducted 
them into India z in which diſcovery they 
found out Los Baxas do Padua, that is to 


_ (ay, the flats of Padua. 


In the year 1498. in the month of May, 
they came to an anchor before the city of 


Cualicut, and Panama, where they remained 


all the winter: and the firſt day of Sep- ral commanded a bark to go to land, 
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In the year 1497. the king of Spain, 


tember they ſet fail towards the north, dif. 
the coaſt all along till they came 


2 


to the iſland of Augediva, which ſtandetli 


on that ſide in 15 degrees of latitude, 


where they came to an anchor in the 
beginning of Olloler: and ſo they de- 


parted from Angediva in February in the 


year 1499, and came in ſight of the coaſt 
of Africa, about Aa toward the 
north three or four degrees; and from 
thence they ſailed unto the ſaid city, and 
ſo unto Moſamligue again, and to the cape 
of Bona Speranga, failing along by the 
coaſt ; and then they came to the iſlands 
of cape Verde, and laſt of all to the city 
of Liſbon, in the month of September, 
having been in the voyage twenty-ſix 
months, 


In the year 1499. on the 13th of the Gomarz 


month of November, there departed from 


Palos one Vincent Yannez Pinſon, and his * 


nephew Aries Pinſon, with four ſhips, well 
appointed, at their own coſt and charges, 
to diſcover the new world, under the li- 
cence. of the king of Caſtile, and with 
co d not to touch there, where the 
admiral Columbus had been. And ſo they 
went to the iſlands of cape Verde, and 
paſſed the line to the ſouthward, and diſ- 
covered the cape of Saint Auguſtine, ſtand- 


hiſtoria 


eneral. 


ing on that ſide, in eight degrees of lati- 


tude z and there they wrote on the rinds 
of pine-trees the names of the king and 
queen, alſo the. year and day when they 
arrived there, They om with the 
people of Braſil, but got nothing; they 
took their courſe all along the coaſt to- 
wards the weſt, unto the river Maria 
Tambal; and at that time they had taken 
thirty and odd priſoners. The chief places 
where they touched were the cape of Saint 
Tale and the angle or point of Saint 


Luke, and Tierra de los Humos, the rivers 


of Marannon, and of the Amagones, and 


Rio dolce, or the ſweet river, and other 


places along the coaſt: and they came to 
ten degrees of latitude on the north ſide, 
where they loſt two ſhips and their com- 


pany, and remained in that voyage of 


diſcovery ten months and fifteen days. 


In the ycar 1500. and in the month of Barros 
March, one Pedro Alvarez Cabral ſailed decad. 1. 


out of Liſbon with thirteen ſhips, with 


command. not, to come near the coaſt: of 


Africa to ſhorten his way; and he, loſing 
the ſight of one of his ſhips, went to ſeek. . 


her; and in ſeeking her loſt his courſe, 
and ſailed tall he came within ſight of the 
land. The general was ſo long in ſeeking 
his ſhip, that the company were weary ot 
it, and intreated him to leave his enter- 
prize. The next day they fell in fight of 


the coaſt of Braſil : whereupon. the gene- 


and 
ſeek 


5 Co 2. 


ſeek an haven : which they did, and found 
a good and fafe haven, and they named it 
Puerto Seguro, that is to ſay, the ſafe ba- 
den, ſtanding on the ſouth Tide in 17 de- 
grees of latitude. . From thence they failed 
towards the cape of Bona Speranga, and 
Melinde, and croſſed over to the river of 
Cochin, which: before was not known, 


where they laded themſelves with pepper; 


and, at their return, Sancho de Thovar diſ- 
covered the city of Sofala upon the coaſt 
of Africa. 8 „ 

In this ſame year 1500. it is reported, 
that 7 at Cortereal craved a 49 li- 
cence of the king Emanuel to diſcover the 
Newfoundland. He went from the iſland 
Tercera with two ſhips, well appointed, 
at his own coſt; and he ſailed unto that 
climate which ſtandeth under the north in 
50 degrees of latitude, which is a land 
now called after his name; and he came 
home in ſafety unto the city of Liſbon: 


-and, making another time this voyage, 


Barros 
decad. 1. 
. 5. c. 10. 


the ſhip was loſt wherein he went, and the 
other came back to Portugal, Wherefore 
his brother Michael Cortereal went to ſeek 
him, with three ſhips, well appointed, at 
his own coſt ; and when they came unto 


that coaſt, and found ſo many entrances 


of rivers and havens, every ſhip went into 
her ſeveral river, with this rule and order, 
that they all three ſhould meet again the 
20th of Auguſt. The two other ſhips did 
ſo; and they, ſeeing that Michael Cortereal 
was not come at the day appointed, nor 
yet afterwards in a certain time, returned 
back to Portugal, and never heard any 
more news of him, nor yet any other me- 
mory. But that country is called, the land 
of Cartereal, unto this day, 3 
In the year 1501. in the month of 
March, John de Nova departed from the 
city of Lisbon with four ſhips, and paſſed 
the -line on the ſouth ſide, into eight de- 
ces of latitude, and he diſcovered an 
iſland, which he called the e de Aſcenſion: 
and he went unto Maſambique, and to 
Melinde, and from thence he croſſed over 
to the other ſide, where they took lading ; 
and ſo came back, and doubled the cape, 
and found an iſland called Saint Helena, 
being but a ſmall thing, but yet of great 


importance in reſpect of the ſituation 


thence beyond 


thercof. of RT On 
In. this ſame year 1501, and in the 
month of May, there depated out of 
Lisbon three ſhips, by the order of Emg- 
nuel the king, to diſcover the coaſt of 
Brafil: and they failed in the fight of the 
Canaries, and from thence to cape Verde, 
where they refreſhed themſelves in the 
town of Bezequiche:, and paſſed from 
| the line ſouthward, and fell 
in with the land of Braſil, in five degrees 


to the iſlands Gamares, and to the ca 
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of latitude; and fo went forward till they 
came in 32 degrees, little more or leſs, 
28 as they accounted it; and from 
thence they came back in the month of 
April, becauſe it vas there, at that time, 
cold and tempeſtuous. They were in that 
voyage fifteen months, and eame to Li, 
bon again 
„ OR es 
In the year 1502, one e 


went to diſcover Terra firma, an 


his courſe till he came to the province of? 


Uraba. 


The year following alſo one Rodi. 


rigo Baſtidas, of Sevil, went out with two 
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in the beginning of September 


> Hoieda Gomera 
followed hiſtoriz 
general. 
Ay 


caravels, at his own coſt; and the firſt 


land of the Antiles that he ſaw was an 
and, which he named e that is 


the Green and, ſtanding faſt by the iſland 


of Guadalupe, towards the land: and from 
thence they took their courſe towards the 
welt to Santa Martha, and c De 1s 
Vela, and to Rio Grande or the great 
river; and they diſcovered the haven of 
Zamba, the Coradas, Carthagena, and the 
iſlands of S. Bernard of Baru, and Jas 
de Arenas; and went forward unto Jls 


Fuerta, and to the point of Caribana, 


ſtanding at the end of the gulf of Uraba, 
where they had ſight of the Farrallones, 
1 on the other ſide, hard by the 
river of Darien: and from cape De la Vela 
unto this place are two ns, | 
and it ſtandeth in nine degrees and tw 
parts of latitude. From thence they Std 
over unto the iſland of Jamaica, where 
they refreſhed themſelves, In Miſpaniola 
they grounded their ſhips, be 

holes which certain worms of the water 
had eaten in the planks. In that cquatry 
they got four hundred marks of gold, al- 
though the people there be more warlike 
than in Nova Spania : for they poiſon their 
arrows which they ſhoot, 55 


e of the. 


red | = 


In this fame year t 502. Chriſtopher Þ Gomer 
Columbus entered the fourth time into his biſtori 
diſcovery, with four ſhips, by the com- eneral. 
mand of don Fernando, to ſeck the ſtreight, *# 


which, as they ſaid, did divide the land 
from the other ſide; and he carried wit 
him Ferdinando his ſon, They went fi 


to the iNand of Hiſpaniola, to Famaica, to 


Higutras, 
of 
Honduras, that is to ſay, the tape of the 
depths, From thence they failed towards 


the river Azua, to the cape o 


the caſt, unto the cape Gracias 4 Dios, 


and diſcoyered the province and river of 


V. a and Rio Grande, and others, 


which the Indians call Hienra:: and from 


thence he went to the river of Crocodiles, 
which now is called Rio de Chagres, which 


hath its ſprings near the Sourh-Seza, within 


four leagues of Panama, and runneth into 
; the 


C. 8. 


the Norib- Sea: and ſo he went unto the 
iſland which he called Na de Baſtimentos, 
that is, the iſle of victuals; and then to 
Porto Bello, that is, the fair haven; and 
ſo unto Nombre de Dios, and to Rio Fran- 
ciſco, and ſo to the haven of Retreat; and 
then to the gulph of Cabe/a Cattiva, and 
to the iſlands of Caperoſa, and, laſtly, to 
the cape of Marble, which is two hundred 
leagues upon the coaſt: from whence they 
began to turn again unto the iſland of Cuba, 
and from thence to Jamaica, where he 
grounded his ſhips, being much ſpoiled 
and eaten with worms. 


Pune, de- In this year alſo, 1502. dow. Vaſques de 
cad. 1. l. 6. Gama being now admiral, went again into 


India with nineteen or, twenty caravels. 
He departed from Lisbon the 1oth day 
of February, and by the laſt day of that 
month he came to an anchor at cape Verde, 
and from thence went to Moſambique, 
and was the firſt that croſſed from that 
iſland into India: and he diſcovered an- 


other in four degrees of latitude, which 


he called the and of the admiral ; and 
there he took in his lading of pepper and 
drugs, and left there one Vincent Sodre to 
keep the coaſt of India with five ſhips. 
Theſe were the firſt Portugueſe that, 
with an army, run along the coaſt of Ara- 


bia Felix. It is there fo barren, that their 


cattle and camels are only maintained with 


dry fiſh brought from the ſea, whereof 


there is ſuch plenty and abundance, that 


the cats of the country uſually take them. 


In the year following, as it is reported, 
one Antonia de Saldania diſcovered the 
iſland which formerly was called Coradis, 
and now Socotora, and the cape of Guar- 


daſu, which adjoineth to that country. 


In the year 1504. Roderigo de Baſtidas 
obtained licence of king Ferdinando; and 


by the means of John de Ledeſma, and 
others of Seville, armed and furniſhed out 


two ſhips, having for his pilot one John de 
Coſa, of Saint Mary Port ; and he went 
and diſcovered that part of terra firma 
where now ſtandeth Caribagena, being in 
ten degrees and an half of northerly lati- 
tude; and it is ſaid that they found cap- 
tain Lewis de la Guerra; and they together 
took land in the iſland of Codego, where 


they took 600 perſons of the ſavages : and, 
going farther along the coaſt, they entered 


mto the Funn of Uraba,, where they 
found ſand mingled with gold, being the 


firſt that was brought to king Ferdinando. 


From thence they returned to Santo Do- 


_ mingo, laden with ſlaves, without victuals, 


becauſe they of the country would not bar- 
gain wich them, © which added to their 
great trouble and grief. 


In the latter end of this year died lady 
Tfabella, queen of Caftile ; which queen, 
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while ſhe lived, would not ſuffer any man 
of Arragon, Catalonia, Valencia, nor any 
born in the country of don Fernando her 
huſband, to enter into, theſe diſcoveries, 
ſave thoſe which were their ſervants; or 
by ſpecial command, but only the Ca- 
filians, Biſcnians, and thoſe which were 
of their own ſigniories, by whom all the 
lands aforeſaid were diſcovered, ' * 


In the year 1505. upon our lady-day Barros de, 


in March, Franciſco. de Almeida, viceroy 


of India, took his courſe, with twenty-" 
two fail, towards India, as now is ac- 


cuſtomed. He came to the city of Qui- 
loa, where he built a fort, appointing one 
Peter Fereira to be captain thereof: and 
beyond Melinde he traverſed to the iſland 
of Anguediva, where he placed, as cap- 
tain, one Emmanuel Paſſavia. In Cananor 
alſo he built another fort, giving the cap- 
tainſhip of it to Laurence de Brito. A 
Cochin he did the like, where don Alphonſo 
de Noronia was made captain. This year 


one Peter de Anahay built the fortreſs of 


Sofala, whereof alſo himſelf was made 
captain, | 5: 
In the latter end of this year the vice- 


roy commanded his ſon, whoſe name was 


don Laurengo, to make ſome entry upon 
the iſlands of Maldiva; and, with con- 
trary weather, he arrived at the iſlands, 
which of antient time were called Tra- 
ganz, but the Moors called them 77teru- 
benero, and we call them Ceilan; where 
he went on land, and made pcace with 
the people there, and after went back 
to Cochin, failing along the coaſt, and 
fully diſcovering it. In the midft of this 


Iſland there ſtands a rock of ſtone, very 
high, having the ſign of the foot of a man 


on the top of it, which they fay to be 
the footſtep of Adam when he went up 


cad. 1. I. 2, 
3» 


into the heavens ; and the Indians have it 


in great reverence. . 
In the year 1506. after the death of 
the queen of Spain, king Philip and queen 
Joan his wife came into Spain to take 
poſſeſſion thereof, and king don Fer- 
nando went into, Arragon, being his own 
7 8719 707 In this ſame year the ſaid 
ing Philip died, and then Fernando 
came again to govern Spain, and gave 
licence to all Spaniards to go to the new 


land, and to the Antiles, but not to the 


Portugueſe. In this year, and in the 
month of May, Chriſtopher Columbus died, 
and his ſon don Diego Columbus fucceeded 
in his room. | re ig 


In the year 1506. and entering into Id. dec. 2. 
the month of March, Triſtan de Acunha, l i. . 


and Alphonſo de Albuquerque, went into 
India, with fqurteen ſhips in their com- 
pany, and ſailed till they came to an 
anchor at the town of Bezeguiche, where 


they came to the. cape of Bona Speranga, 
in 37 degrees they found certain iſlands, 


which now are named the zes of Triſtan! 


de Acunba, where they had ſuch a tempeſt 


that therewithal the fleet was diſperſed. 


Triſtan de Acunha and Alphonſo de Albu- 
querque went to Maſambique; and Alvaro 
Telez ran ſo far, that he came to the 


illand of Sumatra, and ſo back again to 


Barros 
decad. 2. 
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along by all that coaſt to the iſland of @. 


nio de Noronia captain thereof. | 
In the year 1507. in the month of 


the cape of Guardafu ; having diſcovered 
many iſlands, ſeas, and lands, never ſeen 
before that time by any Portugueſe. Ema 
nuel Telex 47 | Meneli was alſo driven 
without the great iſland of Saint Lau- 
rence, and he ran along the coaſt thereof, 


and arrived at laſt at Moſambique, and 


there met with Triftan de Acunba, who, 
was the firſt captain that wintered there; 
and by them it was told, that in this iſland 
were much ginger, cloves, and ſilver; 

whereupon he went and diſcovered much 
of it within the land; but finding nothing, 

he came back again unto Maſambique; 
from whence he ſailed to Melinde, and 

ran along that coaſt, and entered into 
Brava; and from thence they croſſed 
over to the iſland of Socotora, where they 
built a fortreſs, and made one don Auto- 


Auguſt, Triſtan de Acunba took ſhipping. 


for India, and Alphonſo de Albuquerque re- 
mained there with five or ſix ſhips to keep 
the coaſt and entry of the ſtreight ; but, 
being not therewith ſatisfied, he took his 
courſe over. unto Arabia, and, running 
along that coaſt, he doubled the cape of . 


Roſalgate, ſtanding under the tropick of 
GG VW 48202 2 

In the year 1509. one Diego Lopez de 
Sequeira went out of Liſbon, with four. 


ſail, to the land of Saint Laurence, and 
continued in his voyage almoſt a year; 
and in the month of May, the ſame year, 
he arrived in Cochin, where the viceroy 


gave him another ſhip : and in the begin- 
ning of the month of September he took 


his courſe to Malacca, paſſing betwixt 


the iſlands of Nicubar, and many others. 


He went alſo to the land of Sumatra, to 


the cities of Pedir and Pacem, and all 
Poluoreira, and the flats of Capacia: and 


from thence he went over to Malacca, 
ſtanding in two degrees of latitude towards 


the north; but in that city the people 


killed and took priſoners ſome of his men; 


whereupon he turned back to India, having 
diſcovered in this voyage 
leagues. This iſland of $ 


Vo. II. 


*1 of the WorL DA 5; 


they refreſhed : themſelves: and before a 


five hundred 
umatra is the 
firſt land wherein we knew mens fleſh to 
be eaten by certain people which live in 
the mountains, called Bacas, who uſed 


are in their fleſh as black as any ink. 
They ſay that there are certain people 


there, called Daragui Dara, which have 
tails like ſheep; and ſome of their wells 


yield oil. 


The king of Pedir is reported to have 


a river in his land running with oil; which 
is a thing not to be marvelled at, ſeeing 
it is found. written, that in Bactria there 


is alſo a well of oil: it is farther ſaid, that 


there groweth here a tree, the juice where- 
of is ſtrong poiſon; and if it touch the 


blood of a man, he dieth immediately; 


but if a man drinks of it, it is a ſovereign 
remedy againſt 


for life and death. Here alſo they coin 


pieces of gold, which they call drachms, - 
brought into the land, as they ſay, by 
the Romans; which ſeemeth to have 
ſome reſemblance of truth, becauſe that 


from that place forward there is no coined 


gold: but that which is thus coined, runs 
current in the buying of merchandize, and 


other things. 


In the year 1508, one Alfonſo de Ho- 


jeda, with the favour of don Fernando, 


purpoſed to go to terra firma, to conquer 
the province of Darien. He went forth 


at his own charges, and diſcovered the 


to gild their teeth. They hold opinion, 
that the fleſh of the black people is ſweeter , 
than the fleſh of the white. The oxen, 
kine, and hens, which are in that country, . 


oiſon, ſo ſerving both 


firm land, where it is called Uraba, which 
he named Caſtilia del Oro, that is, Golden 


Caſtilia, becauſe of the gold which they 


found among the ſand along the coaſt : _ 
and they were the firſt Spaniards that did 


this. Alfonſo de Hojeda went firſt from 


the iſland of Hiſpaniola and the city of 


San Domingo, with four ſhips and three 


hundred ſoldiers, leaving behind him the 


bachelor Anciſo, who. afterwards com- 
piled a book of theſe diſcoveries. 


and eat 70 of his ſoldiers; whereupon he 


grew very weak. ; been | | 
In the year 1 508. one Diego de Nigueſa Gom. hiſt. 
prepared ſeven ſhips in the port of Beata, gen. |. 3. 
to go to Veragua, and carried in them“ 7: 

almoſt 800 men. When he came to 


Cartbagena, he found there Alphonſo de 


Hojeda much weakened by. his farmer 
| loſs: but then they joined together, and 
went on land, and avenged themſelves on 


they 
5 D 


And 
after him there went alſo a ſhip with 
victuals, ammunition, and 150 Spaniards. 
He went on land to Cartbagena; but there 
the people of the country took, ſlew, | 


the people. In this voyage Diego de Ni- 
gueſa went and diſcovered; the coaſt called 
Nombre de Dios, and went unto the ſound 
of Darien, and called it Puerto de Miſas, 
which is upon the river Pio. When Ib. c. 6. 
were come unto Veragua, he went 

on 


ee . 
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built another, and called it Nueftra Seniora 
They builded alſo the 
And there they left, 


Barros de- 


cad. 2. 1.5. 
C. 10. and 


J. 6. e. 3. 
Barros de- 


cad. 2. J. 6. | 
fonſo ſent with them, for malter, a Portugal 
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on ſhore with his army, his ſoldiers be- 


ing, out of hope to return to Hiſpaniola. 
Alfonſo de Hojeda began a fortreſs in Cari- 
bana againſt the Caribbees; which was the 
firſt town that the Spaniards builded on the 


firm land : and in Nombre de Dios they 


de la Antigua. 
town of Uraba. 
for theit captain and lieutenant, one Fran- 


cis Piſarro, who was there much troubled, 


They builded other towns alſo, whoſe 


names I here omit. | But theſe captains 


had not that good ſucceſs which they hoped 
tor, | | 


In the year 1509. the ſecond admiral 


Don Diego Columbus went into the iſland 


of Iliſpaniola, with his wife and houſhold : 
and ſhe being a gentlewoman, carried with 


her many other women of good families, 


who were there married, and fo the Spa- 
niards and Caſtilians began to people the 


country : for Don Fernando the king had. 
given them licence to diſcover and people 


the towns of Hiſpaniela ; ſo that the ſame 
place grew to be famous, and much fre- 


quented. The foreſaid admiral alſo gave 
order to people the iſland of Cuba, which 


is very great and large; and placed there 
as his lieutznant one Diego Velaſques, who 
went with his father in the ſecond voyage. 


In the year 1511. in the month of 


April, Alfonſo de Albuquerque went from 
the city of Cochin unto Malacca : in which 
year and month the Chineans went from 
Malacca into their own country, and Al- 


called Duarte Fernandes, with letters allo, 
and-order unto the king of the Mantias, 


which now is called Sian, ſtanding in the 


ſouth. They paſſed through the ſtreight 
of Cincapura, and failed towards the north, 
went along the coaſt of Patane, unto the 


city of C, and from thence to Odia, which 
is the chief city of the kingdom, ſtanding. 


in 14 degrees of northerly latitude, The 
king greatly honoured and welcomed Du- 


arte Fernandes, being the firſt Portugal 


that he had ſeen, and with him he ſent 


back embaſſadors to Albuquerque. They 


paſſed over land towards the weſt unto the 


city of Tanagerim, ſtanding upon the ſea 


on the other fide in 12 degrees, where 


they embarqued themſelves in two ſhips, 


and failed along the coaſt unto the city of 


Malacca, leaving it all diſcovered. 
The people of this country of Sian are 


people that eat of all kind of beaſts, or 
vermin. They have a delight to carry 


round bells within the skin of their privy 


members: which is forbidden to the king 


and the religious people. It is ſaid, that 
of all other people ot thoſe 


' they be 
, moſt virtuous and honeſt, They commend 


themſelves much for their chaſtity and 
poverty. They bring no hens nor doves 
up in their houſes. This kingdom hath 
in length 250 leagues, and in breadth 80. 
Of this kingdom only the king may bring 
forth into the field thirty thouſand ele- 
phants, when he goeth to war, beſides thoſe 
which remain in the cities for the guard of 
them. The king much eſteemeth a white 
elephant, and a red one alſo, that hath eycs 
like unto flaming fire. - 

There is in this country a certain ſmall 
vermin, -which uſeth to cleave faſt to the 
trunk of the clephant, and draweth the 


blood of the elephant, and ſo he dieth 


thereof. The skull of this vermin is ſo 
hard, that the ſhot of a muſquet cannot 
enter it: they have in their livers the fi- 
gures of men and women, which they call 
Toketa, and are much like unto a mandrake. 
And they affirm, that he which hath one of 
them about him cannot die with the ſtroke 
of any iron. They have alſo wild kine 
in this country, in the heads of whom they 
find ſtones, which are of virtue to bring 
good fortune to merchane. 

After that Duarte Fernandes - had been 
with the Mantales or people of Stan, Al. 
fonſo de Albuquerque ſent thither a knight 
called Ruy Nunnez de Acunba, with letters 
and embaſſage unto the king of the Se- 
guies, which we call Pegu. He went in 
a junk of the country, in ſight of the cafe 


Racbado, and from thence went unto the 


city of Pera, which ſtandeth faſt by the ri- 
ver Salaxo, and many other villages ſtand- 
ing all along this river, where Duarte Fer- 
nandes had been before, unto the cities of 
Tanarerim and of Mar tavan, ſtanding in 


15 degrees toward the north, and the city of 
Pegu ſtandeth in 17. This was the firſt 


Portugal which travelled in that kingdom: 


and gave good information of that 
country, and of the people, which uſed to 
wear bells in their privities, even as the 
Mantales do. 5 


In the end of this year 1511. Alfonſo de g. rros 4 
Albuquerque ſent three ſhips to the iſlands of cad. 2. l. 6 
And there went as c. 7. 


Banda and Malacca. 
general of them one Antonio de Breu, and 
with him alſo went one Francis Serrano; 
and in theſe ſhips there were an hundred 
and twenty perſons. They paſſed through 


the ſtreight of Saban, and along the iſland 


of Sumatra, and others, leaving them on 
the left hand, towards the eaſt : and they 
called them the Salites. They went alſo 
to the iſlands of Palimbam and Lu Supa- 
ram; from whence they ſailed by the no- 
ble iſland of Java, and they ran their courſe 
eaſt, ſailing between it and the iſland of 
Madura. The people of this iſland are 


very warlike and ſtrong, and do little re- 
- gard their lives. The women alſo 


are 


there 


there hired for the wars: and they fall out 
often together, and kill one another, as the 
Mocus do, delighting only in ſnhedding of 

Beyond the iſland of Java they ſailed 
along by another called Bali: and then 
came alſo unto others called Avajave, Sam- 
Baba, Solor, Galao, Mabua, Vitara, Roſa- 
languin, and Arus, whence are brought de- 
licate birds, which are of great eſtimation 
becauſe of their feathers: they came alſo 
to other iſlands lying in the ſame parallel 
on the ſouth ſide in 7 or 8 degrees of lati- 
tude. And they are ſo near the one to the 
other, that they ſeem at the firſt to be one 
intire and main land. The courſe by theſe 
iſlands is about 500 leagues. The antient 
coſmographers call all theſe iſlands by the 
name of Favos : but late experience hath 
found their names to be very diverſc, as 
you ſee, Beyond theſe there are other 
iſlands toward the north, which are inha- 
bited with whiter people, going arrayed in 
ſhirts, doublets arid flops like unto the Por- 
tugueſe, having alſo money of ſilver. The 
governors among them carry in their hands 
red ſtaves, whereby they ſeem to have ſome 
affinity with the people of China. There 
are other iſlands and people about this 


place, which are-red ; and it is reported, 


that they are of the people of China. 
Antonio de Breu, and thoſe that went 
with him, took their courſe toward the 
north, where is a ſmall iſland called Gum- 
nape or Ternate, from the higheſt place 
whereof there fall continually into the ſea 
flakes or ſtreams like unto fire; which is a 
wonderful thing to behold. From thence 
they went to the iſlands of Burro and Am- 
boyna, and came to an anchor in an ha- 
ven called Guliguli, where they went on 
land, and took a village ſtanding by the 
river, where they found dead men hang- 
ing in the houſes ; for the people there are 
eaters of man's fleſh, Here the Portugueſe 
burnt the ſhip wherein Francis Serrano was, 
for ſhe was old and rotten, They went 
to a place on the other ſide, ſtanding in 
8 degrees toward the ſouth, where they 
laded cloves, nutmegs, and mace, in ajunk 
or barque, which Francis Serrano bought 
bers, 50 | 
They ſay that not far from the iflands 
of Banda there is an iſland, 'where there 
breedeth nothing elſe but ſnakes, and the 
moſt are in one cave in the midſt of the 
land. This is a thing not much to be 
wondered at; foraſmuch as in the Levant 
ſea, hard by the iſles of Majorca and Mi- 
norca, there is another iſland, of old named 
Ophiuſa, and now Formentera, wherein is 
abundance of theſe vermin : and in the reſt 
of the iſlands lying by it there are none. 


In the year 1512, they departed from 


ancles like unto cocks. 


- marvellous thing. 


QT) of the WORLD. 


Banda toward Malacca, and on the baxos 


or flats of Lugapinho Francis Serrano pe- 
riſhed in his junk or barque, from whence 
1 unto the iſle of Mindanao nine or 
ten Portugueſe, which were with him, and 
the kings of Malacca ſent for them. Theſe 
were the firſt Portugueſe that came to the 


iſlands of (cloves, which ſtand from the 


equinoctial line towards the north in one 


degree, where they lived ſeven or eight 


years. IP + 48 
The iſland of Gumnape, now called Ter- 


nate, is much to be admired; for that it 


caſteth out fire. There were ſome princes 
of the Moors, and courageous Portugueſe, 
which determined to go near to the fiery 
place to ſee what it was; but they could 
never come near it. But Antony Galvano, 
hearing of it, undertook to go up to it, 
and did ſo ; and found a river fo extreme 
cold, that he could not ſuffer his hand in 
it, nor yet put any of the water in his 
mouth: and yet this place ſtandeth under 
the line, where the ſun continually burn- 
eth. In theſe iſlands of Malacca there is 
a kind of men that have ſpurs on their 
And it was told 
me by the king of Tydore, that in the 
iſlands of Batochina were people that had 
tails, and had a thing like unto a dug be- 
tween therr teſticles, out of which came 


milk. There are ſmall hens alſo, which 


lay their eggs under the ground above a 
fathom and an half, and the eggs are big- 


ger than ducks eggs, and many of theſe 


hens are black in their fleſh. There are 
hogs alſo with horns, and parrots which 
prattle much, which they call Noris. 
There is alſo a river of water ſo hot, that 
whatſoever living creature cometh into it, 
their skins will come off; and yet fiſh breed 
in it. There are crabs which are very 
ſweet, and ſo ſtrong in their claws, that 
they will break the iron of a 
There are others alſo in 'the ſea, little and 
hairy; but whoever eateth of them dieth 
immediately. There are likewiſe certain 
oiſters, which they call Bras, the ſhells 


whereof have ſo large a compaſs, that they 


chriſten in them. In the ſea alſo there are 
lively ſtones, which grow and increaſe. like 
unto fiſh, whereof very good limeis made : 
and if they let it lie when it is taken out 
of the water, it loſeth the ſtrength, and it 
never burneth after. There is alſo a cer- 


tain tree, which beareth flowers at the ſun- 


ſet, which fall down as ſoon. as they are 
grown. There is a fruit alſo, as they ſay, 
whereof if a woman that is conceived of 
child eateth, the child by-and-by moveth. 
There is further a kind of herb there grow - 
ing, which followeth the ſun, and remov- 
eth after it, which is a 


pickax. 


very ſtrange and | 
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In the year 1512. in the month of Ja- 


"_ .7: nuary, Alfonſo de Albuquerque went back 


from | Malacca. unto Goa, and the ſhip 
wherein he went was loſt, and the re 
went from his company. Simon de An- 
drada, and a few Portugueſe, were driven 
unto the iſlands of Maldiva, being many, 
and full of palm- trees; and they ſtand 
low, by the water: who ſtayed there till 
they knew what was become of their go- 
vernor. Theſe were the firſt Portugueſe 
that had ſeen thoſe iſlands, wherein there 
ow cocos, which are very good againſt 
all kind of poiſon. | 
In this year 1512. there went out of 
Caſtile one Jom de Solis born in Lisbon, 
and chief pilot unto Don Fernando. And 
he having licence went to diſcover the coaſt 
of Braſil. He took the like courſe that 
the Pinſons had done: he went alſo to the 
cape of St. Auguſtine, and went forwards to 
the ſouth, coaſting the ſnore and land, and 
he came unto the port De Lagoa: and in 


himſelf into that jeopardy, He went there- 


fore from Darien, the firſt of September, 
carrying ſome Indians of the country with 
him to be his guides, and he marched acroſs 
the land, ſometimes. quietly, ſometimes in 
war: and in a certain place called (areca 
he found Negroes, captives, with curled, | 
hair. This Yalboa came to the ſight of 
the Sourh-Sea on the twenty-fifth day of 
the ſaid month, and on Sg. Michael's day 
came unto it: where he embarqued him- 
ſelf againſt the will of Chiapes, who was 
the lord of that coaſt ; who wiſhed him 
not to do fo, becauſe it was very dangerous 
for him. But he, deſirous; to have it 


known, that he had been y thoſe ſeas, 


went forwards, and came back again to 
land in ſafety, and with great content, 
bringing with him good ſtore of gold, ſil- 
ver, and pearls, which there they took. 
For which good ſervice of his Don Fer- 
dinando, the king, greatly favoured and 
honoured him. 


This year 1513. in the month of Fe- Barros de. 
bruary, Alfanſus de Albuquerque went from cd. 2. l 7 
the city of Goa towards the ſtreight of. 7. | 
Mecha, with twenty ſhips. They arrived 

at the city of Aden, and battered it, and 

paſſed forward, and entered into the ſtreight, 


35 degrees of ſoutherly latitude he found a 
river, which they of Braſil call Parana- 
guagu, that is, the. great water. He ſaw 
there ſigns of ſilver, and therefore called it 
Rio de Plata, that is, the river # fiber. 
And it is ſaid, that at that time he went 


farther, becauſe he liked the country well: 


but he returned back again into Spain, and 


made account of all things to Don Fer- 
nando, demanding of the king the govern. 
ment thereof, which the king granted him. 
Whereupon he provided three ſhips, and 


They ſay that they ſaw a croſs in the ele- 
ment, and worſhipped it. They wintered 
in the iſland of Camaran. This was the 
firft Poriugueſe captain that gave informa- 
tion of thoſe ſeas, and of that of Perſia, 
being things in the world of great account. 


In the year 1514. and in the month of pet. Mat. 
May, there went out of Str. Lucar one Pe- tyr de- 
dro Arias de Avila, at the command of cad. 3: 
Don Ferdinando. He was the fourth © 5 


with them, in the year 1515. he went again 
into that kingdom; but he was there ſlain. 


pet. Mar- | 
Theſe Soliſes were great diſcoverers in 


tyr de- 


thoſe, parts, and ſpent therein their lives 
and goods. | | 
In the ſame year 1512. John Ponce of 
Leon, who had been governor of the iſle 
of St. John, armed two ſhips, and a went 
to ſeek the iſle of Boyuca, where the na- 
tives of the country reported to be well, 
which maketh old men young. Where- 
upon he laboured to find it out, and was 
in ſearching for it the ſpace of ſix months, 
but could find no ſuch thing. He entered 
into the iſle of Bimini; and diſcovered a 
point of the _ land ſtanding in 25 de- 
grees towards the north, upon Eaſter- 
and therefore he named it Florida, 125 
becauſe the land ſeemed to yield gold and 
ſilvery and great riches, he begged it of the 


* 


king Don Fernanda, but he died in the diſ- 


covery of it, as many more have done. 


governor of Caſtilia del Oro or golden 
Caſtile: for ſo they named the coun- 
tries of Darien, Carthagena, and Uraba, 
and that country which was newly conquer- 
ed. He carried with him his wife, the 
lady Elizabeth, and fifteen hundred men, 
in ſeven ſhips 3 and the king appointed 
Vaſco NMunnes de Valboa governor of the 
South-Sea, and of that coaſt. 5 71 | 
In the beginning of the year 1515. the 
governor Pedro Arias de Avila ſent one 
Gaſpar Morales with an hundred and fifty 
men, unto the gulph of Sr. Michael, to 
diſcover the iſlands of Tararequi, Chiapes, 
and Tumaccus, There was a Caſigue, Val- 
boa's friend, which gave him many canoes 
or boats made of one tree, to row in, 
wherein they paſſed unto the iſland of 


Pearls; the lord whereof reſiſted them at 


Pet. Mar- In the year 1513. Vaſco Nunnes de Val 
tyr de. Jaa hearing ſpecch and news of the South. 
49 3: Sea, determined to go thither, although 
©: his company diſſuaded him from that ac- 


their coming on land. But Chiapes and 
Tumaccus did pacify him, in ſuch order 
that the captain of the iſle had them home h * 
tion. But being a man of good valour, unto his houſe, and made much of them, e. . 
with thoſe ſoldiers that he had, being two and received baptiſm at their hands, name- Gomar. 
hundred and ninety ; he reſolved to put ing him Pedro Arias, after the governar's * gen. 


1 : name; C. 2. 


Pet; Mar- 


tyr de- 
cad. 3. 
c. 10. 


Barros 
decad. 2. 
i 
Oſorius 

l. 10. 


p. 277. 


e the Word, 


name ; and he gave unto them, for this, a 
basket full of pearls, weighing an hundred 
and ten pounds, whereof ſome were as big as 


haſel nuts, of twenty, twenty- five, twenty 


ſix or thirty-one carats: and every carat is 
four grains. There was given for one of 
them one thouſand two hundred ducats. 


This iſland. of Tararequi ſtandeth in five 


degrees of latitude towards the north. 
Fo this year, 1515. in the month of 
March, the governor ſent one Gonſalvo de 


Badajos, with eighty ſoldiers, to diſcover 


new lands; and they went from Darien 


to Nombre de Dios, where came unto them 


one Lewis de Mercado, with fifty men 
more, which the governor ſent to aid him. 
They determined to diſcover toward the 
ſouth, ſaying that that country was the 
richeſt. They took with them Indians 
to be their guides, and, going along the 
coaſt, they found ſlaves marked with irons 


as the Portugueſe do uſe; and, having 
marched a good way through the coun- 
tries with great travel, they gathered to- 


gether much gold, and forty ſlaves to do 
them ſervice: but one Caſigue named Pa- 
riza did ſet upon them, and ſlew and 
took the moſt part of them. 
The governor, hearing of this news, 
the ſame year, 1515. ſent forth his ſon 


Jobn Arias de Avila to be revenged, and 


to diſcover alſo by ſea and by land. They 
went weſtward to cape De Guerra, ſtand- 
ing in little more than ſix degrees towards 
the north, and from thence unto Punta de 
Borica, and to cape Blanco, or the white 
cape, ſtanding in eight degrees and an 
half : they diſcovered 250 leagues, as they 
affirm, and peopled the city of Panama. 

In this very year, 1515, in the month 
of May, Alfonſus de Albuquerque, governor 
of India, ſent from the city of Ormuz one 
Fernando Gomes de Lemos as ambaſſador 
unt'» Xec or Shaugh Iſmael king of Per/ia ; 
and it is declared, that they travelled in it 
300 leagues, and that it is a pleaſant 
country like unto France. This Xec or 
Shaugh Iſmael went on hunting, and fiſh- 


ing for trouts, whereof there are many: 


and there be the faireſt women in all the 
world; and ſo Alexander the Great af— 
firmed, when he called them, the women 


with golden eyes. And this year the wor- 


thy viceroy Alfonſus de Albuquerque died. 
In the year 1416. and one hundred years 
after the taking of Ceuta in Barbary, Lopez 
Slares being governor of India, there was 
a diſpatch made by the command of the 
king's highneſs unto one Fernando Perez 
de Aa to paſs to the great country and 
kingdom of China. He went from the 
city of Cochin in the month of April. They 
received pepper, being the principal mer- 
chandize to be fold in all China, of any 


> Ok 12. 


value: and he was farther commanded by 
the king Don Emanuel to go allo to Ben- 
gala wich bis letter and diſpatch to a knight 
called John Coelo. This was the firſt For- 


tugueſe as far as I know, which drank of the 
water of the river Ganges. - , 


- 


. vs 


| This year 1516. died Don Ferdinando, 


king of Spain. 
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In the year 1515. Fernando Perez went Oforius- 


unto the city of Malacca; and in the month l. 11 


of June he departed from thence towards fol. 3 2: 


Cnina, with eight ſhips, four Portugueſe, 
and the others Malabans. He arrived in 
China: and becauſe he could not come on 


land without an embaſſage, there was one 


Thomas Perez which had order for it: and 


he went from the city of Canton, where 


they came to an anchor : they went by 
land 400 leagues, and came unto the city 
of Pekin, where the king was : for this 
province and country is the biggeſt that is 
in the world. It beginneth at Sailana, in 
20 degrees of latitude towards the north, 
and it endeth almoſt in g degrees, which 
muſt be 500 leagues in length; and they 
ſay, that it confaineth goo leagues in 
breadth. Fernanda Perez was fourteen 


months in the. iſle De Veniaga, learning as 


much as he could of the country, accord- 


ing as the king his maſter had commanded 
him. And although one Raphael Pere- 
| firello had been there in a junk or barque 


of certain merchants of Malacca, yet unto 


Fernando Perez there ought to be given 


the praiſe of this diſcovery ; as well for 
that he had command from the king, as in 
diſcovering ſo much with Thomas Perez by 
land, and George Maſcarenhas by ſea, and 
for coaſting unto the city of Foquiem ſtand- 
ing in 24 7 —— of latitude. 


In this fame year, 1517, Charles, which 


afterward was emperor, came into Spain, 
and took poſſeſſion thereof. And in the 


ſame year Francis Fernandes de Cordova, Gomar. 
Chriſtopher Morantes, and Lapez Ochoa, * gens 
armed three ſhips at their own proper 


charges, from the iſland of Cuba. They 


had alſo with them a barque of Diego Ve- 


laſques's, who then was governor : they 
came on land in Jucatan ſtanding in 20 
degrees of latitude, at a point which they 
called Punta de las duennas; that is to 


Qu 
D 


ſay, the point of ladies; which was the firſt 


857 wherein they had ſeen temples, and 
uildings of lime and ſtone. The people 


here go better apparelled than in any other 


place. They have croſſes which they wor- 


ſhip, ſetting them upon their tombs when 


they are buried: whereby it ſeemcth, 
that in times paſt they had in that place the 
faith of Chriſt among them. And ſome 


ſay, that thereabouts were the ſeven cities. 


They went round about it towards the 
north, which is on the right-hand : from 


5 E | wher.ce 
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whence they turned .back unto the iſland 


of Cuba, with ſome ſamples of gold, 
and men which they had taken. And this 


was the firſt beginning of the diſcovery of 


Caſtagne- 


du J. 4. 


New Spain. 5 
In the year 1518. Lopez Suares com- 
manded Don Fohn de Silveira to go to the 


with them: and from thence he went to 


c 3*837-the city of Chatigam, ſituate on the mouth 


eve 2 ;.of the river Ganges, and tropick of Can- 
p. 2. cer. For this river, and the river Indus, 


which ſtandeth 100 leagues beyond the 
city of Dit, and that of Canton in Chino, 
do all fall into the ſea, under one parallel 
or latitude, And although before that 
time Fernando Perez had been commanded 


to go to Bengala, yet notwithſtanding. 


Jobn de Silveira ought to bear away the 
commendation of this diſcovery ; becauſe 
he went as captain-general, and remained 
there longeſt, learning the commodities of 
the country, and manners of the people. 
In the 2 year 1518, the firſt ay of 
May, Diego Velaſques, governor of the 
iſland of Cuba, ſent his nephew Jobn de 
Griſalva, with four ſhips and two hundred 


pet. Mar. ſoldiers, to diſcover the land of 7ucatan. 
tyr de. And they found in their way the iſland of 
cad.4. c.4. Columel, ſtanding towards the north in 19 


Cromar. 
Jill gen, 
I. 2.c, 14 


Cromar, 
Juſt. gen. 


lib.1.c.12 


and 61. 


* 


degrees, and named it Santa Crux, becauſe 
they came to it the third of May. They 
coaſted the land lying upon the left hand of 
the gulph, and came to an iſland called 
Aſcenſion, becauſe they came unto it upon 

(ſcenſion-day : they went unto the end of 
it ſtanding in 16 degrees of latitude : from 
whence they came back, becauſe they could 
find no place to go out at: and from 
hence they went round about it to another 
river, which they call the river of Griſalva, 
ſtanding in 17 degrees of latitude : the 
people thereabout troubled them ſore, yet 
notwithſtandmg they brought from thence 
ſome gold, ſilver, and feathers, being there 
in great eſtimation ; and ſo they turned 
back again to the iſland of Cuba. 

In the ſame year 1518. one Francis 
Garay armed three ſhips in the iſle of Fa- 
maica, at his own charges, and went to- 
wards the point of Florida, ſtanding in 25 
degrees towards the north, ſeeming to 


them to be an illand moſt pleaſant, think- 


ing it better to people iſlands than the firm 
land, becauſe they could beſt conquer them 
and keep them. They went there on land, 
but the people of Florida killed many of 


them, ſo that they durſt not inhabit it. So 


they ſailed along the coaſt, and came unto 
the river of Panuco, ſtanding 500 leagues 
from the point of Florida, in failing along 
the coaſt ; but the people reſiſted them in 
eve lace, Many of them alſo were 
killed in Chila, whom the ſavages flaied 


iſlands of Maldiva; and he made peace 


Mary. 
arrived on the firm land of Jucatan, at the Comar. 


ing an haven of more ſafety. They 
— | 


and eat, hanging up their ſkins in their 
temples, in memorial of their valour. Not- 
withſtanding all this Francis de Garay went 
thither the next year, and begged the go- 
vernment of that country of the emperor, 
becauſe he ſaw in it ſome ſhew of gold and 
ſilver. - 3 | 


Spagna, with eleven ſhips and five hundie( 
and fifty Spaniards in them. The firſt 

lace where he went oh the land was the 
iſland of Ceſumel; where they immediately 
deſtroyed all the idols, and ſet croſſes on 
the altars, and the images of the virgin 
From this iſland they went, and 


point De las duennas, or the point of ladies 
and went thence to the river of Tavaſco, xc. 
and ſet upon a city hard by called Poton- 
cion, environed with wood, and the houſes 
were built with lime and ſtone, and covered 
with tile: they fought there eagerly ; and 
there appeared unto them St. James on 
horſeback, which increaſed their courage. 


They called that city Victoria: and they 


were the firſt people which were ſubdued 
to the Spaniards obedience in all New Spain. 
From hence they went diſcovering the 
coaſt till they came unto a place named 
St. John de Vilbua, diſtant, as they ſaid, 
from Mexico, where the king Muteguma 
was, 60 or 70 leagues: and there was a 
ſervant of his that governcd that province, 
named Tezdilli, which gave them good 
entertainment, although they underſtood 
not one another, But Cortes had twenty 
women, Whereof one was called Marine, 
born in that country : they were the firſt 
that were baptized in New Spain. And 


from that time forward Marine and Agui- 


lar ſerved as interpreters. Tendilli pre- 
ſently gave knowlege of this unto Mute- 
guma, that a kind of bearded people were 
arrived in his country: for ſo they called 


the Caſtilians. But he was troubled upon 
that news: for his Gods (which are to be 


thought to be devils) had told him, thar 
ſuch people as the Spaniards were, ſhoul:] 
deſtroy his law and country, and be lords 
thereof, And therefore he ſent gifts unto 
Cortes, in value twenty thouſand ducats, 
but would not come to him. 

Becauſe S. John de Vilhua was then no 
place for a navy to ride in, Cortes ſent 
Francis de Montejo, and the pilot Antony 
Alaminos, in two brigantines, to diſcover 
that coaſt ; who came to a place Where 
they might ride without danger, They 


came to Panuco, ſtanding in 23 degrees Gomar 
northward : from whence they came back, hilt 8 


upon an agreement to go to Culvacan, be- 
{et 
fail, 


In the year 1519. in the month of 77+. Pet. Mar- 
bruary, Fernando Cortes went from the iſland Yr de-. 
of Cuba, to the land which is called Nova © 4+ <6. 


J. 2. . * 
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in the end they agreed, and entered into 


fail, but Cortes went by land weſtward, 
with the moſt part of his men, on horſe- 


back, and they came unto a city called 


Zempoallan, where they were well received. 
And from thence he went to another town, 
called Chiavitztlan : with the lord of which 


town, as with all the country beſides, he 


made league to be againſt Muteuma. And 


when he knew that his ſhips were come, 


he went unto them, and there built a town, 
and called it Villa Rica de la Vera Crux. 
From whence he ſent unto Charles the em- 
ror a preſent, and made report of all 
that he had done, and that he had deter- 
mined to go to Mexico, and to viſit Mu- 
tecuma ; and beſought the emperor to give 
him the government of that country. And 
becauſe his people ſhould not riſe in mu- 
tiny, as they began, he deſtroyed all his 
ſhips. 72 | 
"Cortes reſently went from Villa Rica de 
la Vera Ges. leaving there one hundred 
and fifty Spaniſb horſemen, and as many 
Indians, to ſerve them; and the villages 


round about became his friends. He went 


Gomara 
hiltori® 
A 


unto the city of Zempoallan: there he heard 
news that Francis Garay was on tlie coaſt 
with four ſhips, to come to land: and by 
ſubtilty he got nine of his menz of whom 
he underſtood, that Garay had been in 
Florida, and came unto the river Panuco, 
where he got ſome gold, determining to 
ſtay there, in a town which is now called 
Almeria. | | | 
Cortes overthrew the idols in Zempoallan, 
and the tombs of their kings, whom they 
worſhipped as Gods; and told them that 
they were to worſhip the true God. From 
thence he went toward Mexico the 16th 


day of Auguſt 1519. and travelled three 


days journey, and came to the city of 
Zalapan, and to another beyond it named 
Sicuchimall, where they were well received, 


and offered to be conducted to Mexico, 


- 


league with him againſt the Mexicans; and 


ſo they went from country to country till 


they came within fight of Mexico. The 


king Muteguma fearing them, gave them 
good entertainment, with lodging and all 


things neceſſary : and they were with this 
for a time contented ; but miſtruſting that 
he and his ſhould be ſlain, he took Mute- 
fuma priſoner, and brought him to his 
lodging with good guard. Cortes de- 
manded how far his realm did extend, 
and ſought to know the mines of gold and 
ſilver that were init, and how many kings, 
neighbours to Mutepuma, dwelled therein, 
requiring certain Indians to be informed 


thereof, whereof he had eight provided: 
and he joined to them eight Spaniards, 


and ſent them, two and two, into four 
countnes, namely, into Zucolla, Malinal- 
tepec, Tenich, and Tututepec. They which 
went unto Zucolla went 80 leagues ; for 
ſo much it was from Mexico thither : 
they which went to Malinaltepec went 70 
leagues, ſeeing goodly countries, and 
brought ſamples of gold, which the na- 
tives of the country took out of great 
rivers : and all this province belonged to 
Muteguma, 

The country of Tenich, and up the ri- 
ver, were not ſubject to Muteguma, but 
had war with him, and would not ſuffer 
the Mexicans to enter into their territory. 
They ſent embaſſadors unto Cortes with 
preſents, offering him their eſtate and 
amity; whereof Muteguma was nothing 


glad, They which went to Tututepec, 


ſtanding near the South-Sea, did alſo bring 
with them ſamples of gold, and praiſed 
the pleaſantneſs of the country; and the 
multitude of good harbours upon that 
coaſt ; ſhewing to Cortes a cloth of cotton 
wool, all woven with goodly works, 
wherein all the coaſt, with the havens and 


18; 


creeks, were ſet forth. But this thing Gomara . 1 
then could not be proſecuted, by reaſon of hiſtoriæ RE. 1 
the coming of Pamphilus de Narvaez into general, 
the country, who ſet all the kingdom of She, 
Mexico in ah uproar. | ; | 

In this year 1519. the roth day of Gomera 
Auguſt, one Fernando de Magellanes de- hiſtor 1 
parted from Sevil, with five ſhips, toward Peer. 


becauſe Mutefuma had given ſuch com- 
mand. Beyond this place he paſſed; with 
his company, a certain hill, of three leagues 
high, wherein there were vines: in an- 
other place they found above a thouſand 
load of wood ready cut; and beyond they 
met with a plain country, and in going 


through the ſame, he named it Nombre de 
Dios. At the bottom of the mountain he 
reſted, in a town called Tenhixuacun; and 
trom thence they went through a deſolate 
country, and ſo came to another moun- 
tain, that was very cold, and full of ſnow; 
and they lay in a town named Zaclotan : 
and ſo from town to town they were well 


received and feaſted till they came into 


another realm, named Tlaxcallan, which 


waged war againſt Muteguma z and, being 


valiant, they ſkirmiſhed with Cortes; but 


the iſlands of Malacta : he went along the 
coaſt of Hraſil, till he came unto the river 


J. 4. c. 2. 


of Plate, which the Caſtilians had before 


oiſcovered. From thence therefore he 
began his diſcovery, and came to an ha- 
ven, which he called the port of Saint 


Julian, ſtanding in 49 degrees; and there 


he entred and wintred . they endured much 


cold by reaſon of ſhow and ice: the 
people of that country they found to be of 
great ſtature, and of great ſtrength ; take- 

15 7 


584 
ing men by the legs, and rending them in 
the midſt, as eaſily as one of us will rend 
an hen: they live by fruits and hunting. 
They call them Patagones, but the Bra- 
filians call them Morcas. rot: 

In the year 1520. in the beginning of 
the month of September, growing then 
ſomewhat temperate, they went out of the 
port and river of Saint Julian, having loſt 
in it one of their ſhips; and, with the 
other four, he came to the ſtreights, named 
after the name of Magellanes, ſtanding in 
32 degrees and a halt, From thence one 
of the ſhips returned back to Caſtile, 
whereof was captain and pilot one Stephen 
de Porto, a Portugal ; and the other three 
went forward, entering into a mighty ſea, 
called Paciſicum, without ſeeing any inha- 
bited land till they came in 13 degrees, 
towards the north of the equinoctial: in 

which latitude they came unto iſlands 
which they called Los Fardines z and from 
thence they failed to the Archipelagus of 
F. Lazarus; and in one of the iſlands, cal- 
led Matan, Magellanes was lain, and his 

Gomara ſhip was burnt; and the other two went 

hittoria to Borneo and ſo from place to you they 

N 25 went back, until they came to the iſlands 

el. x 2: of Maluceas, leaving many others diſco- 

| tyr. de- Vered, which I rehearſe not, becauſe I 

cad 5. c.. find not this voyage exactly written, 

About this time pope Leo the tenth ſent 
one Paulus Centurio, as embaſſador to the 
great duke of Muſcovy, to wiſh him to 


ſend into India an army along the coaſt of 
And, by the reaſons of this em- 


(mara Tartary. 
1 baſſador, the ſaid duke was almoſt per- 
110 . l 5 : 
1 v0], fel. ſuaded to that action, if other 1nconve- 
3/4. niences had not prevented him. | 
| In this, ſame year 1520. in February, 
Diego Lopes de Sequeira, governor of India, 
went towards the ſtreight of Mecca, and 
carried with him the awbaſſador of Preſ- 
byter John, and Roderigo de Lima, who 
alſo went as, embaſlador to him. They 
came unto the iſland of Magua, ſtanding 
in the Red-Sea, on the ſide of Africa, in 
17 degrees towards the north; where he 
ſet the embaſſadors on land, with the Per- 
{ugals that ſhould go with them. Peter 


de Covillan had been there before, being 


Ramuſus ſent thither by king John the ſecond of 

i vol, fol. Portugal: but yet ['rancis Alvarez gave 

9% principal light and knowlege of that 
country, 014 x 

Gomara In the year 1520. the licentiate Lucas 

bit, ger. Vaſques de Aillon, and other inhabitants of 

% S. Domingo, furniſhed two ſhips, and ſent 

them to the iſles of Lucayos to get ſlaves ; 

and finding none, they paſſed along by 

the firm land beyond Florida, unto certain 

countries called Chicora and Gualdape, unto 

the river Jordan and the cape of Saint 
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ſhips, and then ſet 


Helena, ſtanding in 32 degrees toward the 
north. They of the country came down 
to the ſea-ſide to ſee the ſhips, as having 


never before ſeen the like. The Spaniards 


went: on land, where they received good 
entertainment, and had' given unto them 
ſuch things as they were in need of: but 
they brought 14 of them into their 
il, and brought them 
away for ſlaves; but in the way one of 
their ſhips. ſunk, and the other was alſo 
in great danger, By this news the licen- 
tiate Aillon, knowing the wealth of the 
country, begged the government thereof 
of the emperor, and it was given him; 
2 he went to get money to pay his 
„ 55 | 
About this time Diego Velaſques, gover- Gomar, 
nor of Cuba, hearing the good ſucceſs of bill. gen. 
Cortes, and that he had begged the govern- | 2. c. 48. 
ment of New Spain, which he held to be 
his, he furniſhed out thither, againſt Cortes, 
18 ſhips, with 1000 men and 80 horſes, 
whereof he ſent as gencral one Pamphilus 
de Narvaez, He came unto the town, 
called Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, where 
he took land, and commanded thoſe of 
the country to receive him as governor 
thereof: but they took his meſſenger pri- 
ſoner, and ſent him to Mexico, where 
Cortes was. Which thing being known 
by Cortes, he wrote letters unto Narvaez, 
not to raiſe any uproar in the country 
which he had diſcovered, offering him 
obedience, if he had any commiſſion from 
the emperor; but he corrupted the people 
of the country with money. Whereupon 
Cortes went from Mexico, and took Narvaez 
priſoner in the town of Zempoallan, and 
put out one of his eyes. Se ns 
Narvaez being thus taken priſoner, his 
army ſubmitted themſelves to Cortes, and 
obeyed him. Whereupon , preſently he 
diſpatched. 200 ſoldiers unto the river of 
Garay, and he ſent Joh Vaſquez de Leon, 
with other 200, unto Co/aalco ; and withal 
ſent a Spaniard, with the news of his vic- 
tory, unto Mexico. But the Indians, being 
in the mean time riſen, hurt the meſſenger, 
Which being known to Cortes, he muſtered 
his men, and found 1000 footmen, and 
200 horlemen, with which he went to- 
wards Mexico, where he found Peter de 
Alvarado, and the reſt which he had left 
there, alive and in ſafety; wherewith he 
was greatly pleaſed, and Muteguma made 
much of him, But yet the Mexicans ceaſed 


not, but made war againſt him : and the 


war grew. fo hot, that they killed their 


king Muteguma: with a ſtone, And then 


there roſe up another king, ſuch a one 
as pleaſed them, till ſuch time as they 
might put the Spaniards out of the city ; 

being 


being no more than 304 footmen, and 40 
horſemen. The Spaniards, with great 
loſs, being driven out of Mexico, retired 
Gomara themſelves with much ado to 7 larcallan; 
hilt. gen. where they were well received : and there 
|. 2. c. o they gathered together 900 Spaniards, 80 
horſemen,and 200, ooo Indians, their friends 
and allies; and they went back again to 
take Mexico, in the month of Auguſt, in 

the year 1521. 
Cortes obtaining ſtill more and more 
victories, determined to ſee farther within 
Gomara the country : and for this purpoſe, in the 
hiſt. gen. year 1521. and in October, he ſent out one 
| 2. c. bo. Gonſalo de Sandoval, with 200 footmen, 
and 35 horſemen, and certain Indians, his 
friends, unto Tochtepec and Coazacoalco, 
which had rebelled, but at length yielded. 
And they diſcovered the country, and 
built a town 120 leagues from Mexico, 
and named it Medelin: and another town 
they made, naming it Santo Spirito, four 
leagues from the ſea, upon a river: and 
theſe two towns kept the whole country in 
obedience. 8 N 
Oforius 1, This year 1521. in December, Emanuel 
12.f.365. king of Portugal, '\ieu z and after him his 
ſon king John the third reigned. = 
In the year 1521. there went from Ma- 
lacca one of Magellan's ſhips, laden with 


Gomara 
hiſt. gen. 
I. 4. c. 8. 


ſoutherly latitude. Beyond this iſland, 100 
leagues, they diſcovered certain iſlands, 
and one named Eude, finding the places 


from thenceforward peopled. Afterward 


paſſing without Sumatra, they met with 
no land, till they fell with the cape of Bona 
Speranga, where they took in feen water 
and wood: ſo they came by the iſlands of 
cape Verde, and from thence to Sevil, 


Where they were notably received, as well 
for the cloves that they brought, as that 


they had compaſſed about the world. 
Gomara In the year 1522. in January, one Gil. 
kit gen. gonxales armed four ſhips in the iſland of 
6. c. 4. 
intent to diſcover the coaſt of Nicaragua; 
and eſpecially a ſtreight or paſſage from 


ſailing along the coaſt, he came unto an 
haven, called S. Vincent, and there landed 


and went within the land 200 leagues; 
and he brought with him 200 peſoes of 
gold, and ſo came back again to S. Vin- 
cent: where he found his pilot Andrew 
Nigno, who was as far as Tecoantepec, in 
16 degrees to the north, 'and had failed 


returned to Panama, and fo over land'to 
Hiſpaniola. : bugs 
Vor. II. 


ef the Wort». 


cloves: they victualled taemſelves in the 
iſland of Burro, and from thence went to 
Timor, which ſtandeth in 11 degrees of 


Tararequi, ſtanding in the South-Sea, with 
the South-Sea into the North-Sea, And 


| ſent for aid to Cortes againſt his neigh- 


with 100 Spaniards and certain horſemen, 


three hundred leagues : from whence they 


Ly us 
285 
In the ſame year 1522. in the month of Cattagne- 
4 7 the other ſhip of Magellan, called da bittorin 
e Trinity, went from the iſland of 77 e 
dore, wherein was captain Gonzalo Gomez REC IE 
de Eſpinoſa, fearing their courſe toward Gomara 
Nova Spania : and becaule the wind was hlt. Sen. 
ſcant, they ſteared toward the north-eaſt, | * 5 
into 16 degrees, where they found two 8 
iſlands, and named tliem the iſles of Saint 
John: and in that courſe they came to an- 
other iſland, in 20 degrees, which they 
named La Griega; where the ſimple pro- 
ple came into their ſhips; of whom they 
kept ſome to ſhew them in Nova Spania + 
they were in this courſe four months, un- 
til they came into 42 degrecs of northerly 
latitude z where they ſaw ſea fiſhes, called 
ſeals and tunnies. And the climate ſeemed 
to them coming newly out of the heat, to 
be fo cold and intemperate, that they 
could not well bear it, and therefore they 
turned back again to Tidore, being there- 
unto enforced alſo by contrary winds : 
theſe were the firſt Spaniards which had 
beenin ſo high a latitude toward the north. . 
And there they found one Antony de Britto 
building a fortreſs ; who took trom them 
their goods, and ſent forty-cight of them 
priſoners to Malacca. 
In this year 1522. Cortes, deſirous to Gomara 
have ſome. havens on the South-Sea, and hilt. gen. 
to diſcover the coaſt of Nova Spania on 1-6: © 15. 
that ſide, whereof he had knowlege in | 
Muteguma's time (becauſe he thought by 
that way to bring the drugs from Malacca 
and Banda, and the ſpices from Fava, 
with leſs travel and danger), he ſent four 
Spaniards, with their guides, to Tecoan- 
tepec, Quabutemallan, and other havens : 
where they were well received, and brought 
ſome of the people with them to Mexico : 
and Cortes made much of them; and after- 
wards ſent ten pilots thither to ſearch the 
ſeas thereabout. They went 70 leagues 
in the ſea, but found no haven, One 
Cafique, or lord called Cuchataquir, uſed 
them well; and ſent with them to Cortes 
two hundred of his men, with a preſent 
of gold and ſilver, and other things of the 
country : and they of Tecoantepec did the 
like. And, not long after, this Ca/ique 


bours, which did war againſt him. 
In the year 1523. Cortes ſent unto him Gomara 
for his aid Peter de Alavardo, with two hiſt. gen. 
hundred footmen, and forty horſemen ; J. 6. e. 12. 
and the Cafiques of Tecoantepec and Qua- 
hutemallan asked them for the monſters of 
the ſea, which came thither the year paſt, 
meaning the ſhips of Gil Gonſales de Avila, 
being greatly amazed at the light of them, 
and wondering much more when they 
heard that Cortes had bigger than thoſe ; 
. | e 
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© and they painted to them a mig carake, 


with ſix maſts, and fails and ſhrouds, and 


men armed on horſeback. This Alvarado 


Caſtag. 


went through the county, and built there 
the city of Saint Jagò of Saint James, and 


a town which he called Segura, leaving 


certain of his people in it. | 
In the ſame year, 1523. in the month 


hiſt. delle of May, Antonio de Britto, being captain 


Ind. Ori- 
ent. I. 6. 
c. 42. 


C,omara 
hilt, gen. 


J. 2. 8. 61. 


Ib. & en 
Cong. 
de Mex. 


of the iſles of Malacca, ſent his choſen Si- 
mon de Bru to learn the way, by the iſle 
of Borneo, to Malacca: they came in 
ſight of the iſlands of Manada and Pan- 
guenſara: they went through the ſtreight 
of Treminao and Taguy, and to the iſlands 
of Saint Michael, ſtanding in ſeven de- 
grecs ; and from thence diſcovered the 
iſlands of Borneo, and had ſight of Pedra 
Branca, or the White Stone , and paſſed 


through the ſtreight of Cincapura, and fo 


to the city of Malacca. 

In this ſame year, 1523. Cortes went 
with 300 footmen, 150 horſemen, and 
40000 Mexicans, to Panuco, both to diſ- 
cover it better, and alſo to inhabit it; and 
withal to be revenged on them that had 
killed and eaten the ſoldiers of Francis 
Garay, They of Panuco reſiſted him ; 
but Cortes in the end overthrew them, 
and conquered the country : and hard by 
Chila, upon the river, he built a town, 
and named it Santo Stephano del Puerto, 
leaving in it 100 footmen and 30 horſe- 
men, and one Peter de Valleio for lieu- 
tenant. This journey coſt him 76000 
Caſtilians, beſides the Spaniards, horſes 
and Mexicans which died there, | 

In the year 1523. [rancis de Garay 
made nine ſhips and two brigantines to 
go to Panuco and Rio de las Palmas, to 
be there as governor 3 for that the emperor 
had granted to him from the coaſt, of 


| Florida unto Panuco, in regard of the 
charges which he had been at in that diſ- 


covery, He carried with him 850 ſol- 
diers, and 140 horſes, and ſome men out. 


of the iſland of Jamaica, where he fur- 


niſhed his fleet with ammunition for the 
war: and he went to Aagua, an haven 


in the iſland of Cuba, where he under- 
| ſtood that Cortes had peopled the coaſt 


of Panuco : and that it might not happen 


to him as did to Pamphilus de Narvaesz, 


he determined to take another companion 
with him, and deſired the doctor Zuazo 
to go to Mexico, and procure ſome agree- 
ment between Cortes and him; and they 
departed from Aagua, each one about his 
buſineſs. Zuazo came in great jeopardy, 
and Garay went not clear without, Garay 
arrived in Rio de las Palmas on Saint 
James's day, and then he ſent up the 1i- 


ver one Gon/alva de Ocampo, who at his 


return declared that it was an evil and 


deſert country: but, notwithſtanding, Ga- 
ray went there on land with 400 footmen 
and fome horſemen ; and he commanded 
one John de Erijalva to ſearch the coaſt, 
and he himſelf marched by land towards 
Panuco, and paſſed a river, which he 
named Ria Montalto ; he entered into a 

eat town, wherein they found many 

ens, wherewitk they refreſhed them- 
ſelves, and he took ſome of the people of 
Chila, which he uſed for meſſengers to 
certain places: and, after great travel, 
coming to Panuco, they found no victuals 
there, by reaſon of the wars of Cortes, 
and the ſpoil of the ſoldiers. Garay then 
ſent one Gongalo de Ocampo to Saint Iſfte- 
van del Puerto, to know whether they 
would receive him or no; and received 


a good anſwer : but 'Cortes's men pri- 


vately lay in ambuſh, and took 40 of 
Garay's horſemen, alleging that they 
came to uſurp the government of another : 
and beſides this misfortune, he loſt four 
of his ſhips, whereupon he left off to pro- 
ceed any farther, Ces | 


While Cortes was preparing to ſet for- Gomara 
ward to Panuco, Francis de las Caſas, en la 
and Roderigo de la Paz, arrived at Mexico, C914. de 
with letters patents, wherein the emperor ? 


gave the government of New Spain, and 
all the country which Cortes had con- 


quered, to Cortes, and namehy Panuco; 
ut he 
ſent Diego de Ocampo with the ſaid letters 
patents, and Pedro de Alvarago with ſtore 
of footmen and horſemen. Garay, know- 
ing this, thought it beſt to yield himſelf 
into Cortes's hands, and go to Mexico; 
which thing he did, having diſcovered a 


whereupon he ſtaid his journey : 


great tract of land. 
In the 
made a 


iſcovery, and peopled a town 


called San Gil da Buena Viſta, ſtanding in 


14 degrees towards the north, and almoſt 


in the bottom of the bay called the A 
cenſion, or the Honduras. He began to 


conquer it, becauſe he beſt knew the ſe- 
crets thereof, and that it was a, very rich 
country. | | 


ex. 
226. 


* 162 3. Gil Gongales de Avila ſb. f 24. 


In this year, 1523. the 6th day of De-Ib.f 2:9 
cember, Peter de Alvarado went from the & in '< 


city of Mexico by Cortes's command, to 


diſcover and conquer Qualiutemallan, Ut- 


latlan, Chiapa, Xochnuxco, and other 
towns towards the  South-ſea. 
with him goo ſoldiers, 170. horſemen, 


He had 


four field-pieces, and ſome noblemen of 


Mexico, with people of the country to 
aid him, as well in the war, as by the 


way being long. He went by Tecoante- 


pec to Xochnuxco, and other places above- 


ſaid, with great travel, and loſs of his 


men; but he diſcovered and ſubdued all 


the country. 


certain 


There are in thoſe parts 


en la 


Conq. de which were 10 


Mex. 
. 2 30. 


Ib. f. 233. 
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certain hills that have alum in them, and 
out of which diſtilleth a certain liquor, 
like unto oil, and ſulphur or brimſtone, 
whereof the Spaniards made excellent 
un-powder. He travelled 400 leagues 
in this voyage, and * certain rivers 
hot, that they could not 
well endure to wade through them. He 
built a city, calling it Saint Jago de Qua- 
hutemallan. Peter de Alvarado begged the 
government of this eountry; and the re- 
port is, that it was given him. 
In the year 1823. the 8th day of De- 
cember, Cortes ſent Diego de Godoy, with 
100 footmen and 30 horſemen, two field- 
pieces, and many of his friends, Indians, 
unto the town of Spiritu Santo: he 
joined himſelf with the captain of that 
town, and they went to Chamolla, the 
head city of that province; and that being 


taken, all the country grew quiet. 


Ib. f. 234. 


In the year 1524. in February, Cortes 


| ſent one Roderigo Rangel, with 150 Spa: 


Ib. hilt. 


gen. I. 3. 
c. 21. 


Ib. I. 2 c. 7. 


niards, and many of the Tlaxcallans and 
Mexicans, againſt the Zapotecas and Nix- 


ticas, and to other provinces and coun- 


tries not ſo well diſcovered : they were 
reſiſted at the firſt, but quickly put the 
people to the worſt, and kept them for 
ever after in ſubjection. | 

In the ſame year, 1524. one Roderigo 
de Baſtidas was ſent to diſcover, people, 
and govern the country of Santa Martha ; 
where he loſt his life, becaufe he would 
not ſuffer the ſoldiers to take the ſpoil of 
a certain town, They joined with Peter 
Villa-forte ; and he, being ſometimes his 
intire friend, helped to kill him with dag- 
gers lying in his bed, Afterward don 


Pedro de Lugo, and don Alfonſo his ſon, | 


were governors of that place, who behaved 
themſelves like covetous tyrants, and grew 
very troubleſome. Pram Hos 

In this ſame year alſo, 1524. after the 
licentiate Lucas Vaſques de Aillon had ob- 
rained of the emperor the government of 
Chicora, he armed for that purpoſe cer- 
tain ſhips from the city of Santo Domingo, 
and went to diſcover the country, and to 
inhabit it : but he was loſt, with all his 


company, leaving nothing done worthy 


* 


Ib. J. 2. c. 


05. & en 
la Cong. 
de Mex. 
f. 243. 


of memory. And I cannot tell how it 
comes to pals, except 1t be by the juſt judg- 
ment of God, that of ſo much gold and 
precious ſtones as have been gotten in the 
Antiles by ſo many Spaniards, little .or 
none remains, but the moſt part is ſpent 
and conſumed, and no good thing done, 
In this year, 1524. Cortes ſent one Chri- 
Nopher de Olid, with a fleet, to the iſland 
of Cuba, to receive the victuals and am- 
munition which Alonſo de Contreras had 
prepared, and to diſcover and people the 
country about cape De Higueras and the 
Ji? 


Triumpho de la Cruz. 


Honduras; and to fend Diego Hurtado de 
Menaega by ſea, to ſearch the coaſt from 
thence even to Darien, to, find out the 


| dee which was thought to run into the 


South. ſea, as the emperor had commanded. 
He ſent alſo two ſhips, from Panuco, to 
ſearch along the coaſt unto Florida. He 


commanded alſo certain brigantines to 
ſearch the coaſt from Zacatullan to Panama. 


This Chriſtopher de Olid came to the iſland 

of Cuba, and made a league with Diego 
Velaſquez againſt Cortes, and fo ſet fail, 

and went on land hard by Puerto de (a- 
vallos, ſtanding in 10 degrees to the 
north, and built a town, which he called 
He took Gil Gon- 
zales de Avila priſoner, and killed his 
nephew, and Spaniards that were 
with him, ſaving one child; and ſhewed 
himſelf an enemy to Cortes, who had ſpent 
in that expedition 30000 Caftellans of gold, 
to pleaſure him, | 


Cor tes underſtanding hereof the ſame Gomara 
year, 1529. and in the month of October, hiſt gen. 
he went out of the city of Mexico to ſeck l. 2. ©: 66. 


Chriſtopher de Olid to be revenged of him, & 
and allo to diſcover, carrying with him 


Quabutimoc, king of Mexico, and other 
great lords of the ſame city: and, coming 


to the town called La Villa del Spiritu 


Santo, he required guides of the, lords of 
Tavaſco and Aicalanco ; and they ſeat him 
ten of their principal men for guides; who 
gave him alſo a map of cotton-wool, where- 
in was painted the ſituation. of the whole 
country, from Aicalanco to Naco and Mito, 
and even as far as Nicaragua, with their 
mountains, hills, fields, meadows, valleys, 
rivers, cities, and towns: and Cortes, in 
the mean time, ſent for three ſhips which 
were at the haven of Medellin, to follow 


him along the coaſt. 


In this year, 1524. they came to the Ib. e. 67 
city of [zancanac, where he underſtood & 68. & 


that the king Quahutimoc, and the Mexicans 
that were in his company, were conſpired 
againſt him, and the Spaniards z, for which 
he hanged the. king, and two others of 
the chief; and fo came to the city of 


©. 


Mazatlan, and after that to Piaca, the 


head city of a province ſo called, ſtanding 


in the midſt of a lake: and hereabout they 
began to find the train of the Spaniards, 
which they went to ſeek; and ſo they 
went. to Zuxullin, and at length came to 


the town of Nito. From Nito, Cortes, Ib. in the 
with his own company, and all the Spa- Conqueſt 
niards that he found there, departed to the ef Mexico, 
ſhore, or ſtrand, called La Baja de Saint! os 


Andres; and, finding, there a good haven, 
he built a town in that place, 


it Natividad de nueſtra Sennora. 


From 


erty Mex. f. 
300 Spamſh tootmen and horſemen, and 2468251. 


f. 257. 


and called | 
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From hence Cortes went to the town of from the city of the Groine and paſſod 
Truxillo, ſtanding in the haven of the by the iſlands of the Canaries, and went 
Honduras, where the Spaniards that inha- to Braſil, where they found an, iſland in 
- bited there entertained him well: and two degrees, and named it Saint Matthery : 
while he was there, there arrived a ſhip and it ſeemed to be inhabited, cauſe 


Gomara 
in the 

Cong. 0 
Mexico, 


270&273. 


which brought news of the ſtir in Mexico 
in Cortes's abſence: whereupon he ſent 
word to Gonſalo de Sandoval, to march 


F. with his company from Nato to Mexico 


land, towards the South-ſea, unto Qua- 
-butemellan, it being the uſual, plain, and 
ſafeſt way; and he left as captain in Trux- 
Illo, Ferdinando de Saavedra his coulin, 
and he himſelf went by ſea along the coaſt 
of Jucatan to Chalchicoeca, now called 


Saint Juan de Ullhua, and fo to Medellin, 


and from thence to Mexico, where he 
was well received, having been from 
thence eighteen months, and had gone 
zoo leagues, travelling often out of his 
* and ſuffering many hardſhips. 


they found in it orange- trees, hogs, and 


hens in caves; and upon the rinds of moſt 
of the trees there were ingraven Portugal 


letters, ſhewing that the Portugueſe had 


been there ſeventeen years betore that 


time, A patch or pinnace of theirs paſ- Gomara 


fed the ſtreight of Magellan, having in in the 


her one John de Reſaga, and run all along Conqueſ 
the coalt of Peru and Nova Spagna : they of Mexics, 
declared all their ſucceſs unto Cortes; and WITH 
told him, that frier Carſia de Loaiſa was 


"paſſed to the Hands of Cloves. But of 


this fleet the admiral only came thither, 
wherein was captain one Martin Mingues 
de Carchova; tor Loaiſa and the other 
captains dicd by the way. All the Moors 


Ib hit. + In the year 1525. Francis Pizarro and of Malucca were found well-affectioned to 
gen | 5 Diego de Almagro went from Panama to the Spaniards. © _ 
1,2 In the ſame year, 1525. the pilot Ste- pe. y;.., 


| ſailed to the rivers of Chinapanpa, Tumbez, 


diſcover Peru, 1 beyond the line 
toward the ſouth, which they called Nue- 
va Caſtillia, The governor Pedro Arias 
would not intermeddle with this ex- 
dition, becauſe of the evil news which 
has capita Francis Vezerra had brought. 
Francis Pizarro went firſt in a ſhip, 
having with him 124 ſoldiers ; and Al- 
magro went after him in another ſhip with 
70 men. He came to Rio de San Juan, 
ſtanding in three degrees, where he got 
2000 peſoes of gold; and, not finding 
Pizarro, he went to ſeek him, repent- 
ing his doings, by reaſon of a miſhap that 
he had. But he went firſt to an iſland 
called Ia del Gorgona, and afterwatds to 
another called Ju del Gallo, and to the 
river called Rio del Peru, ſtanding in two 
degrees northward, wherefrom ſo many 
famous countries take their name, From 
thence they went to Rio de San Franciſco, 
and to Cabo de Paſſaos, where they paſ- 
{ed the equinoctial line, and came to 
Puerto Vejo, ſtanding in one degree to 
the ſouth of the line: from whence they 


and Payta, ſtanding in four or five de- 
grees, where they had knowlege of king 
Atabalipa, and of the exceeding wealth 
and riches of his palace : which news 
moved Pizarro ſpeedily to return home 
again to Panama, and fo into Spain, and 
to requeſt the government of that country 
of the emperor, which he alſo obtained, 
He had ſpent above three years before in 


this diſcovery, not without enduring great 


Pet Mart 


dec. & c. q. 


Cromara 
hilt, gen. 


I. 4. C12, 


labour and perils, 


In the ſame year, 1525. there was ſent 
out of Spain a fleet of ſeven ſhips, whereof 
don Garfia de Loaiſa was captain-general, 
to the iſlands of Malucca. They went 


they would give no charge in the fleet of 


Phen Gomez went trom the port of the ccad. 8. 
Groin toward the north, to diſcover the p. 601 


ſtreight to Maluccas by the north, to whom een 
W, gen. 


frier Carſia de Loaiſa : but yet the earl . 


don Ferdinando de Andrada, and the doctor 
Beltram, and the merchant Chriſtopher de 
Sarro, furniſhed a galleon for him; and 
he went from the Groin in Galicia to the 
land of Cuba, and to the point of Flo- 
rida, ſailing by day, becauſe he knew 
not the land, He paſſed the bay Angra, 
and the river Enſeada, and ſo went over 
to the other ſide, It is alſo reported, 
that he came to cape Razo, in 46 degrees 
to the north; from whence he came back 


again to the Groin, laden with flaves. 


The news hereof ran preſently through 
Spain, that he was come home laden with 
cloves (miſtaking the word), and it was 
carried to the court of Spain : but when 
the truth was known, it turned to a plea- 
lant jeſt, In this voyage Gomez was ten 
months, # 

In this year, 1525. don George de Me- 
neſes, captain of Malucca, and with him 
don Garcia Henriques, ſent a foiſt to diſ- 
cover land towards the north, wherein 
went as captain one Dzego de Rocha, and 
Gomez de Sequeira for pilot. In nine or 
ten degrees they found certain iſlands 
ſtanding cloſe together, and they called 
them the iſlands of Gomez de Sequeira, he 
being the firſt pilot that diſcovered them, 
And they came back again by the iſland 
of Batochina, | 
In the year 1526, there went out of 1b. 1. ;. 
Seville one Sebaſtian Cabota, a Venetian © 39: 
by his father, but born at Briſtol in Eng- 
land, being chief pilot to the emperor, 

with 


f the WoRLD. 


with four ſhips, towards Malucca. They 
came to Pernambuco, and ſtaid there three 
months for a wind to double the cape of 
Saint Auguſtine, In the bay of Patos, or 
of ducks, the admiral's ſhip periſhed ; 
and, being without hope to get to the iſles 
of Malucca, they made a pinnace to enter 
up the river of Plate, and to ſearch it. 
They ran 60 leagues up before they came 
to the bar, where they left their great 
ſhips, and with their ſmall pinnaces paſſed 
up. the river Parana, which the inhabit- 
ants count to be the principal river. 
Having rowed up 120 leagues, they made 
a fortreſs, and ſtaid there above a year; and 
then rowed farther till they came to the 
mouth of another river, called Paragioa ; 
and, perceiving that the country yielded 
gold and ſilver, they kept on their courſe, 
and ſent a brigantine before, but thoſe of 
the country took it: and Cabota under- 
ſtanding of it, thought it beſt to turn back 
unto their fort, and there took in his men 
which he had left there, and ſo went 
down the river where his ſhips rode; and 


from thence he ſailed home to Seville in 


Ram. v 3. 
f. 310. 


make it very broad and great. 


the year 1530. leaving diſcovered above 
200 leagues within this river, reporting 


it to be very navigable, and that it ſprings 
out of a lake named Bombo. It ſtandeth in 
the firm land of the kingdom of Peru, 
running through the valleys of Xauxa, and 


meets with the rivers Parſo, Bulcaſban, 


Cay, Parima, Hiucax, with others which 
It is ſaid 
alſo, that out of this lake runneth the river 
called Rio de San Franceſco; and by this 
means the rivers come to be ſo great: 
for the rivers that come out of lakes are 


bigger than thoſe which proceed from a 


ſpring. | | 

In the year 15 ” one Pamphilus de 
Narvacz went out of Saint Lucar de Bara- 
meda, to be general of the coaſt and land 
of Florida, as far as Rio de las Palmas; 
and had with him five ſhips, 600 ſoldiers, 


-100 horſes, beſides a great ſum and quan- 


did the like, 


tity of victuals, armour, cloathing, and 


other things. He could not go on land 


where his deſire was, but went on land 
ſomewhat near to Florida, with 300 of 
his company, ſome horſes, and ſome vic- 
tuals, commanding the ſhips to go to Rio 
de las Palmas; in which: voyage they 
werenearall loſt : and thoſe which eſcaped 
paſſed great dangers, hunger and thirſt, 
in an iſland called Aamo, and by the Spa- 
niards, Malhada, being very dry and 
barren, where the Spaniards killed one 
another, and the people of the country 
Narvaez, and thoſe which 
went with him, ſaw ſome gold with cer- 
tain Indians, and he demanded of them 
3 gathered it: and they anſwered, 
Vor. II. 


that they had it at Apalachen. They, 
therefore, ſearched for this gold; and, in 
ſearching, came to the ſaid town, where 
they found neither gold nor ſilver; but 
they ſaw many bay trees, and almoſt all 


other kind of trees, with beaſts, birds, 
The men and women of 


and ſuch-like. 
this place are high and ſtrong, very light, 
and ſo ſwift runners, that they will take 
deer at their pleaſure, and will not grow 
weary, though they run a whole day. 
From Apalachen they went to a town cal- 
led Aute ; and from thence to Aamo, a 
poor country, with ſmall ſuſtenance. 
Theſe people bring up their children very 
tenderly, and make great lamentation 
when any of them die ; but they neither 
pt nor lament at the death of any old 
perſon. Here the people defired the 
Spaniards to cure their ſick, for they had 
many : and certain of the Spaniards, being 
in extreme poverty, attempted it, and 
uſed prayer ; and it pleaſed God' that they 
did indeed recover, as well thoſe that 
were hurt, as thoſe which were diſeaſed ; 
inſomuch that one that was thought ve- 
rily to be dead, was by them reſtored to 
life, as they themſelves report. They 
affirm, that they paſſed through many 
countries, and many ſtrange people, dif- 
fering in language, apparel, and cuſtoms. 
And- becauſe they played the phyſicians, 
they were, as they paſſed, greatly eſteemed, 
and held as Gods; and the people offered 
them no violence, but would give them 
part of ſuch things as they had. There- 
fore they paſſed quietly, and travelled fo 


far till they came to a people that uſe con- 


tinually to live in herds with their cattle, 


as the Arabians do. They are poor, and 
eat ſnakes, lizards, ſpiders, ants, and all 
kind of vermin; and herewith they live 


ſo well contented, that commonly they 


ſing and dance. They buy the women of 
their enemies, and kill their daugh- 
ters, becauſe they would not have them 
marry with them, whereby they might 
increaſe, They travelled through certain 
places, where the women gave ſuck to 
their children till they were ten or twelve 
years of age; and where certain men, be- 
ing Hermaphrodites, marry one another. 
Theſe Spaniards travelled above 800 
leagues ; and there eſcaped alive in this 
Journey not above ſeven or eight of them. 


They came upon the coaſt of the Soutb- 


ſea to a city called Saint Michael of Cal- 
vacan, ſtanding in upwards of 23 degrees 
towards the north. 49 | 


This year, 1517.when Cortes underſtood Com hit. 


by the pinnace aforeſaid, that don Garcia 
de Loaiſa was paſſed by the ſtreight of 


gen. I. 2. 
c 72. and 
in the _ 


Magellan toward the iſlands of Cloves, he Conqueſt 
provided three ſhips to go ſeek him, and ofMexico, 
o . to 
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282. 
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to diſcover by that way of New Spain, as 
far as the iſles of Malacca. There went 
as governor in thoſe ſhips one Alvaro de 
Saavedra Ceron, couſin to Cortes, a man fit 
for that purpoſe. He made ſail from Ci- 
vatlanejo, now named S.. Chriſtopher, 
ſtanding in twenty degrees toward the 
north, on All Saints day. They arrived 
at the iſlands which Magellan named The 
Pleaſures ; and from thence ſailed to the 
iſlands which Gomez de Sequeira had diſ- 
covered; and, not knowing thereof, they 
named them Jas de los Reyes, that is to 
ſay, The iſles of the kings, becauſe they 
came unto them on Twelftb-day. In the 
way Saavedra loſt two ſhips of his com- 
pany, of which they never after heard 
news. But from iſland to iſland he ſtill 
ſailed, and came to the iſland of Candiga, 
where he bought two Spaniards for ſeventy 
ducats, which had been of the company 
of frier Loaiſa, who was loſt thereabout. 
In the year 1328. in March, Saavedra 


arrived at the iſlands of Malacca, and came 


to an anchor before the iſle of Gilolo: 
he found the ſea calm, and wind at will, 
without any tempeſts : and he took the 
diſtance from thence to Nova Spagna to 
be two thouſand and fifty leagues. At 
this time Martin Yniguez de Carqui ano 
died, and Fernando de la Torre was choſen 
their general, who then was in the city of 
Tidore, who had there erected a gallows, 
and had fierce war with Don George de 
Meneſes, captain of the Portugueſe : and 
in a fight which they had the fourth day 


of May, Saavedra took from him a gal- 


leot, and flew the captain there, called Fer- 
nando de Baldaya; and in June he returned 
towards New Spain, having with him one 
Simon de Brito Patalin, and other Portu- 
gucſe; and, having been certain months at 
ſea, he was forced back unto T:idore, where 
Patalin was beheaded and quartered, and 
his companions hanged. 


In this year, 1528. Cortes ſent two hun- 


dred footmen and ſixty horſemen, and 


many Mexicans, to diſcover and plant the 
country of the Chichemecas , for it was re- 
ported to be rich of gold. This being 
done, he ſhipped himſelf, and came into 
Caſtile with great pomp, and brought with 
him two hundred and fifty thouſand marks 
of gold and ſilver: and, being come to 
Toledo, where the emperor then lay, he 
was entertained according to his deſerts ; 
and the emperor made him marquis De/ 
Valle, and married him to the lady Fane 
de Zuniga, daughter to the earl de Aguilar; 
and then the emperot ſent him back again 
to be general of New Spain. | 

In the year 1529. in Mav, Saavedra re- 
turned back again toward New Spain, and 
he had fight of a land toward the ſouth in 


7 


alſo the Portugueſe call them. 


two degrees, and he ran eaſt along by it 
above five hundred leagues till the end of 

Augrſt. The coaſt was clean, and of good 
anchor-ground, but the people black, and 
of curled hair ; from the girdle downward 
they did wear a certain thing plaited to co- 
ver their lower parts. The people of M. 
lacca call them Papuas, becauſe they are 
black, and frizzled in their hair: and ſo 


Saavedra, having failed four or five de. 
grees to the ſouth of the line, returned 
unto it, and paſſed the equinoctial towards 
the north, and diſcovered an iſland which 
he called % de los Pintados, that is to ſay, 
the iſle of painted people; for the people 
thereof are white, and all of them marked 
with an iron: and by the ſigns which they 
gave, he conceived that they were of Ching. 
There came to them from the ſhore a kind 
of boat full of theſe men, making tokens 
of threatenings to the Spaniards ; who, 
ſeeing that the Spaniards would not obey 
them, they began to skirmiſh with ſlinging 
of ſtones z but Saavedra would ſuffer no 
ſhot to be ſhot at them, becauſe their ſtones 
were of no ſtrength, and did no harm. 

A little beyond this iſland, in ten or 
twelve degrees they found many ſmall low 
iſlands, full of palm-trees and graſs, which 
they called Los Jardines; and they came 
to an anchor in the midſt of them, where 
they tarried certain days, The people 
ſeemed to deſcend from them of China; 
but, by reaſon of their long continuance 
there, they are become ſo brutiſh, they have 
neither law, nor yet give themſelves to any 
honeſt labour. They wear white clothing, 
which they make of graſs. They ſtand 
in great fear of fire, becauſe they never 
ſaw any. They eat cocos inſtead of bread, 
breaking them before they are ripe, and 
putting them under the ſand, and then af- 
ter certain days they take them out, and 
lay them in the ſun, and then they will 
open. They eat fiſh, which they take in 
a kind of boat called a parao, which they 
make of pine-wood, which is driven thij- 
ther at certain times of the year, they know 
not how, nor from whence ; and the tools 
wherewith they make their boats are of 

ſhells. comet Sete, 
 Saavedra, perceiving that the time and 
weather was then ſomewhat betcer for his 
purpoſe, made fail toward the firm land 
and city of Panama, where he might un- 
lade the cloves and merchandize which he 
had, that fo in carts it might be carried 
four leagues to the river of Chagre, which 


they ſay is navigable, running out into the 


north ſea, not far from Nombre de Dios, 


where the ſhips ride, which come out of 
Spain: by which way all kind of goods 
ſhorter 

time, 


might be brought unto them in 


Gomar. 


hiſt. gen. a 
3 Cs 2 river to Verdadera Cruz in the bay 


the kingdom of Hungary, and ſo to the 


time, and with leſs. danger, than to fail 
about the cape of Boxa Speranga. For, 
from Malacca unto Panama they fail con- 
tinually between the tropicks and the line : 
but they never found wind to ſerve that 
courſe, and therefore they came back again 
to Malacca very ſad, becauſe Saavedra died 
by the way: who, if he had lived, meant 
to have opened the land of Caſtilia del Oro 
and New Spain, from fea to ſea, Which 
might have been done in four places: 
namely, from the gulph of Sz. Michael to 
Uraha, which is 25 leagues z or from Pa- 
nama to Nombre de Dios, being 17 leagues 
diſtance; or through Aaguator, a river of 
Nicaragua, which ſpringeth out of a lake 
three or four leagues from the Soutb- Sea, 
and falleth into the . ; TR 

n fail great barques and crayers. e 
— — mae is from Tecoantepec through 


Honduras, which alſo might be opened in 
a ſtreight. Which if it were done, then 
they might ſail from the Canaries unto the 
Malaccas, under the climate of theZodiack, 


in leſs time, and with much leſs danger, 


than to fail about the cape De Bona Spe- 
ranga, or by the ſtreight of Magellan, or 
by the northweſt. And yet, if there might 


be found a ſtreight there, to fail into the 


ſea of China, as it hath been ſought, it 
would do much good. 

In this year, 1529. one Damian de Goes, 
a Portugal, being in Flanders, after that 
he had travelled over all Spain, was yet 
deſirous to ſee more countries, and faſhions, 
and diverſities of people; and therefore 
went over into England and Scotland, and 
was in the courts of the kings of thoſe 
parts: and after that came again into Flan- 
ders, and then travelled through Zealand, 
Holland, Brabant, Luxenburg, Switzerland, 
and fo through the cities of Colen, Spires, 
Argentine, Baſil, and other parts of Cer- 
many, and then came back again into Flan- 
ders: and from thence he went into France 
through Picardy, Normandy, Champagne, 


| Burgundy, the dukedom of Bourbon, Gaſ- 


coign, Languedoc, Dauphine, the dukedom 
of Savoy; and paſſed into 1Zaly, into the 
dukedom of Milan, Ferrara, Lombardy, 
and ſo to Venice; and turned back again to 
the territory of Genoa, and the dukedom 
of Florence, through all Tuſcany ; and he 
was in the city of Rome, and in the king- 
dom of Naples, from the one fide to the 
other. | 
From thence he went into Germany to 
Ulm, and other places of the empire, to 
the dukedom of Suevia and of Bavaria, and 


the archdukedom of Auſtria, the kingdom 


#. a 


of Bobemia, the dukedom of Moravia, and 


confines of Greece, From thence he went 


of the WorkLp. 


to the kingdom of Poland, Prufſia, and 
the dukedom of Livonia, and came into 
the great dukedom of Moſcovy. From 


whence he came back into High Germany, 


and through the countries of the Landi 
grave, the dukedom of Saxony, the coun- 
tries of Denmark, Gotland, and Norway, 
travelling ſo far, that he found himſelf in 
0 1 75 of latitude towards the north. 
e did ſee, ſpeak, and was converſant with 
all the kings, princes, nobles, and chief ci- 
ties of all Chriſtendom, in the ſpace of 
twenty-two years: ſo that by reaſon of the 
greatneſs of his travel, I thought him a 
man worthy to be here remembered, 


In the year 1529. or 1530. one Mel. 


chior de Sofa Tavarez went from the city 
of Ormuz unto Balſora, and the iſlands of 
Giſſara, with certain ſhips of war; and 
paſſed up as far as the place where the ri- 


of vers Tigris and Euphrates meet each other, 


And although other Portugueſe had diſco- 
vered and failed through that ſtreight, yet 
never any of them failed fo far upon the 
freſh water till that time, when he diſco- 
vered that river from the one ſide to the 
other, wherein he ſaw many things which 
the Portugueſe knew not. 

Not long after this one Ferdinando Cou- 
tinho, a Portugueſe, came unto Ormuz ; and 
being deſirous to ſee the world, he deter- 
mined to go into Portugal, from thence over 
land, to ſee Alia and Europe: and, to do this 
the better, he went into Arabia, and up the 
river Euphrates, the ſpace of a month; and 
ſaw many kingdoms and countries, which 
in our time had not been ſeen by the Por- 
tugueſe : he was taken priſoner in Damaſcus, 
and afterward croſſed over the province of 
Syria, and came unto the city of Aleppo. 
He had been at the holy ſepulchre in Fery- 
ſalem, and in the city of Cairo, and at Con- 
ſtantinoplè with the great Turk; and, hav- 
ing ſeen his court, he paſſed. over unto 
Venice, and from thence into aby, France, 
Spatn, and ſo came again to Lisbon, So 

he and Damian de Goes were in our 
time the moſt noble Portugueſe, that had 
diſcovered and ſeen moſt countries and 
realms, for their own ſatisfactions. 
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| 4 7 Gom , hiſt. 
In the fame year, 1530. little more or gen. 1. 5 


leſs, one Francis Piſarro, which had been © 3: 


in Spain, to obtain the government of Pe- 
ru, turned back again to the city of Pa. 
zama, with all things that. he defined: he 
brought with him four brethren, Ferdinand, 
John, Gonſalvo, and Francis Martines de 
Alcantara : they were not well received by 


Diego de Almagro, and his friends ; for that 


Piſarro had not ſo much commended him to 
the emperor as he looked for, but omitted 
the diſcovery, wherein he had loſt one of 
his eyes, and ſpent much : yet in the end 
they agreed, and Diego de Almagro gave 
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Piſarro ſeven hundred pezoes of gold, vic- 
tuals, and ammunition, wherewith he pre- 
pared himſelf the better for his journey. 
Not long after this agreement Francis 
Piſarro and his brethren went in two ſhips, 
with the moſt of their ſoldiers and horſes 
but he could not arrive at Tombez, as he 
was minded, and ſo they went on land in 
the river of Peru ; and went along the 
coaſt with great pains, becauſe there were 
many bogs and rivers in their way, wherein 
ſome of his men were drowned: they came 
to the town of Coache, where they reſted, 
and found much gold and emeralds, of 
which they brake ſome, to ſee if they were 
perfect. From thence Piſarro ſent to Di- 
ego de Almagro twenty thouſand pezoes of 
gold, to ſend him men, horſes, ammunition, 
and victuals; and fo he went on his jour- 
ney to the haven named Porto Viejo: and 
thither came unto him one Sebaſtian de Be- 
nalcazar, with all ſuch things as he had 
ſent for, , which pleaſed and gratified him 
. 
In the year 1331. he, having this aid, 
paſſed over into a rich iſland called Puna, 
where he was well received of the gover- 
nor: yet at laſt he conſpired to kill him, 
and all his men: but Pifatro prevented 
him, and took many of the Indians, and 
bound them with chains of gold and ſilver. 
The governor cauſed thoſe that kept his 
wives to have their noſes, arms, and privy 
members cut off; ſo jealous was he. Here 
Piſarro found above ſix hundred men pri- 
ſoners belonging to the king Attabalipa, 
who waged war againft his eldeſt brother 
Guaſcar to win reputation. Theſe he ſet 
at liberty, and ſent them to the city of 
Tombez, who promiſed to be a means that 
he ſhould be well received in thoſe parts. 
But when they ſaw themſelves out of bon- 
dage, they forgot their promiſe, and in- 
cited the people againſt the Spaniards. 
Then Piſarro ſent three Spaniards to Tom- 
bez, to treat for peace, whom they took, 
and ſlew, and facrificed z and their prieſts 
wept not for pity, but of cuſtom, Piſarro, 
hearing of this cruel fact, paſſed over to 
the main, and ſet upon the city one night 
fuddenly, and killed many of them, fo that 
they preſented him with gifts of gold and 
ſilver, and other riches, and ſo became 
friends. This done, he builded a town 
upon the river Cira, and called it St. Mi- 
chael of Tangarara, which was the firſt 
town inhabited by Chriſtians in thoſe parts; 


' whereof Sebaſtian de Benalcazar was ap- 


Ib. 1. z. 
©. 37. 


pointed captain. Then he ſearched out a 
ood and ſure haven for his ſhips, and 
found that of Payra to be an excellent har- 
bour. 
In this ſame year, 1531. there went one 
Diego de Ordas to be governor in the river 


of Marag non, with three ſhips, ſix hundred 


ſoldiers, and thirty-five horſes. He died 
the way, ſo that the intention came to 
none effect. After that, in the year 1334. 
there was ſent thither one Hierom Arial, 
with an hundred and thirty ſoldiers: yet 
he came not to the river, but peopled 5.7. 
Michael de Neveri, and other —_ in Pa- 
ria. Alſo there went unto this river Ma- 
ropnon, a Portugueſe gentleman, named 
Aries Dacugna ; and he had with him ten 
ſhips, nine hundred Portugueſe, and an hun- 
dred and thirty horſes. He ſpent. much, 
but he that loſt moſt was one John de Bar- 
ros. This river ſtandeth in three degrees 
toward the ſouth, having at the entrance 
of it fifteen leagues in breadth, and many 
iſlands inhabited, wherein trees you that 
bear incenſe of a greater bigneſs than in 
Arabia, gold, rich ſtones; and one 
emerald was found there as big as the 
palm of a man's hand. The people of 
the country make their drink of a kind of 
oats, which are as big as quinces, _ 
In the year 1531. one Nunnez de Guſ- 
man went from the city of Mexico, towards 
the northweſt, to diſcover and conquer the 
countries of Aaliſco, Ceintiliguipac, Ciamet- 
lan, Tovalla, Cnixco, Ciamolla, Culhuacan, 
and other places. 
ried with him two hundred and fifty horſes, 
and five hundred ſoldiers. He went thro? 
the country of Mechuacan, where he had 
much gold, ten thouſand marks of ſilver, 
and ſix thouſand Indians to carry. burdens. 
He conquered many countries, called that 
of Xaliſco, Nueva Galicia, becauſe it is a 
ragged country, and the people ſtrong. 
He builded a city, which he called Compo- 
fella, and another named Guadalajara, 
becauſe he was born in Guadalajara in 
Spain, He likewiſe builded the towns de 
Santo Siſpirito, de la Conception, and de San 
Miguel, ſtanding in 24 degrees of north 


1 


latitude. | 


In the year 1532. Ferdinando Cortes Ibd. 1 21 
ſent one Diego Hurtado de Mendopa unto c. 74. 


Acapulco, 70 leagues from Mexico, where 
he had prepared a ſmall fleet to diſcover 
the coaſt of the South. ſea, as he had pro- 
miſed the emperor. And finding two 
ſhips ready, he went into them, and ſailed 
to the haven of Xaliſco, where he would 
have taken in water and wood; but Vun- 
nez de Guſman cauſed him to be reliſted, 
and fo he went forward: but ſome of his 
men mutinied againſt him, and he put them 
all into one of his ſhips, and ſent them back 
into New Spain. They wanted water, and 


going to take ſome in the bay of the Van- 


deras, the Indians killed them. But Diego 
Hurtado ſailed two hundred leagues along 
the coaſt, yer did nothing worth the writ- 
ing 85 


where 


And, to do this, he car- Gomara 


In the year 15 53. Francis Piſarro went j6;9, 1. 6. 
from the city of Tombez to (axamalca, c.6, 1,88. 


dls 


where he took the king Atabalipa, who try abounding wich victuals, and good ha- 
promiſed for his ranſom much gold and bitations, with many and great rivers. He 
filyer : and to accompliſh, it there went to failed in one river toward the ſouthweſt 300 
Cuſco, ſtanding i in 17 degrees on the ſouth leagues, and named. the country thereabout 
fide, Peter de Varco, and Ferdinando de Sot- Nova Francia: at length finding the wa- 
to, who diſcovered that journey, being 200 ter freſh, he Kae he could not paſs | 
teagues, all cauſeways of ſtone, and bridges through to the Soxrb./ea; and having win- y 
were made of it, and from one journey to tered in thoſe arts, the next year follow- | i 
another, lodgings made for the INgas 3 for ing he beging into France. 5 | j 
ſo they call their kings. Their armies are In the year 1535. the beginnin en | 
very great and monſtrous. For they bring the year. 15 36 4 7 any de Men 1 * 
above an hundred thouſand fighting men came unto the city of Mexico, as ae me . #4 
ro the field. They lodge upon theſe cauſe- of New Spain. J the mean While Cortes c. 90 
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ways; and have there proviſion ſufficient 
and neceſſary, after the uſe and cuſtom of 
China, as it is ſaid. Ferdinando Piſarro, 
with ſome horſemen, went unto Peg 
ma, 100 leagues from Caxamalca, and dif- 
covered that province : and, coming, back 


he underſtood how Guaſcar, brother to 


Aabalipa, was, by his command, killed ; 


Goma'a 
kiſforia and that his captain Ruminaguy roſe up in 


general. arms with the city of Quito. Aſter this 

. 5. c. 11. Aabalipa was, by the command of Pi. 
ſarro, ſtrangled. 

Ibid. I. z. In the year 1334. Francis Piſarro, ſce- 


ing that the two kings were gone, began 
to inlarge himſelf in his ſigniories, and to 
build cities, forts, and rowns, to have them 
more in ſubjection. Likewiſe he ſent Se- 
baſtian de Benalcazar, the captain of St, 
Michael of Tangarara, againſt Ruminaguy, 
unto Quito. He had with him two hun 
dred footmen, and eighty horſemen : he 
went diſcovering and conquering an, hun- 
dred and twenty leagues, from one city to 
the other, eaſt, not far from the equinoctial 0 
line : where Peter Alvarado found moun; 
tains full of ſow, and ſa cold, that ſeventy 
Nd. ' of his men. were frozen to death. When 
he came unto Quito, he began to inhabit 
it, and named hy St. Prancts; In this'coun- 
try there is plenty of wheat, , barley, cattle, 
and plants of Spain, which is very ſtrang e. 
Ibid. J. 5. Piſarro went tat tq the city of Cuſco, 
06. and found by the way the eigen Quiſe 
quiz riſen in arms, whom ſhortly | he” de- 
fcated. About this time therè came unto 
him a brother of Atabalipa, named Man- 
go, whom lie made yngq, or king of the 
Country. Thus marching forward on his 
journey, after certainskirmi ſhes he took that 
exceeding rich and wealthy city of Cuſco. 
1 this ſame year, c a Briton called 
Jaques Cartier, with t ree ſhips, went to 
the land 'of Corterealis, and the bay of. St, 
Laurence, otherwiſe called Golfo iadrata, 
and fell in 48 degrees, 00 an halt towards 
the north; and {0 he failed till he ca 
unto 51, degrees, hoping to. have 5200 fo 
that way to China, and to bring thence 
drugs and 'other merchandize into Z France. 
The next y ar after he mage another voy- 
| W's intd Bic Parts, 4 and | fund, the £9unr 
or. II. 


C, 18. 


was gone for more men, ta continue his 
diſcovery, which immediately be ſet in 

hand, ſending forth two ſhips from Teco- 
antepec, which he had made ready. There 
went as captains in them, Fernando de Gri- 
jalva, and Diego Bexerra de Mendoza ; and 


for YG there went a Portugueſe named | 


Acoſta, and the other Fortunio Vmenez, 2 
Biſcaine. The firſt night they divided 
themſelyes. Jortunio Ximenez ui Jed his 
captain Bezerra, and hurt many of his con- 
federates: and then he went on land to 
take water and wood in the bay of Santa 
Cruz; but. the 3 75 there ſlew 100 and 
above twenty of f his com Two ma- 
riners which were 1n the bag eſcaped, and 
went unto Aaliſce,and told 4 de Guf- 
man, that they had ſound tokens of pearls : 
he went into the. 158 and ſo went - ſeek 
the pearls: he diſcovered along the coaſt 
above 150 leagues. They, Sig that, Fer- 
dinando de Grijalva filed 300 leagues from 
Tecoantepec without ſceing any, Land, 

f one iſland, which he named the 1 

t. Thomas, becauſe he came unto it on 

90 ſaint's day ; ; it ſtandeth in 20 degrees 
of latitude. 

In this year, 15 35. Pifarro built the city 
de los Reys, upon the river of Lima, The 
inhabitants of Xauxa went to dwel I there, 


becauſe it was à better country, ſtanding Ibid. 1. 4. 
in 12 degrees of ſouthward latitude. In c. 23. 


this ſame year of 1535. he cauſed the 
50 ty of Truxillo to be 1 4 on 5 river-ſide, 
. by a fruitful ſoil, ſtanding, in eight de- 


grees on that fide, He built allo the city L. 5.c.22. 


of Saint Jago in Porto Viejo ;, beſides 
others 745 the coaſt, and within EE 


where there breed, many horſes, alles, 


mules, kine, hogs, goats, ſhe a 

other beaſts; Kia ies ant . — * _ 
principally ud hee „ kmons, 
FIPS, oth K 17 bits z,. vine, 
wheat, barley, and 7758 grains; 
and other Find of her bage.and fruits, are 
Kit 1 hg e e to, be ſown 
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thirty degrees. This voyage was long, 
nay diſcovered m 0 CNY 

eat hunger, cold, and other extremities, 
by reaſon of the abundance of ice, which 
ſtoppeth the running of the rivers ſo that 
men and horſes die in thoſe parts of the 
cold. About this time Ferdinando Piſarro 
came out of Spain to the city de los Reyes, 
and brought with him the title of marqui- 
ſate of Atanillos for his brother Francis Pi- 
ſurro; and to Diego de Almagro he brought 
the government of 100 leagues over. and 
| beſides: that which was diſcovered ; and 

Gomara named it, The new kingdom of Toledo, Fer- 

hiſt. gen. djnando Piſarro went ſtrait to the city of 

15. 6-28: Cuſco ; and one John de Rada went to Al- 

magro into Chili, with the emperor's pa- 
1. OE | 

Ib. c. 27. Diego de Almagro, having received the 
letters patents which the emperor had ſent 
him, went ſtrait from Chili unto (uſco, to 
have it, ſeeing it did appertain unto him. 
Which was the cauſe of a civil war. They 
were mightily oppreſſed with want of vic- 
tuals, and other things, in this their return; 
and were enforced to eat the horſes, which 
had died four months and an half before, 
when they. paſſed that way. 25 
In this ſame year, 1535. Nunnez Da- 
cunha being governor of India, while he 
was making a fortreſs at the city of Diu, 
he ſent a fleet to the river of Indus, being 
from thence 90 or 100 ſeagues toward the 
north, under the 9 of Cancer. The 
captain's name was Vaſquez: Perez de San 
Pats: alſo he ſent another army' againſt 
Badu, king of Cambaia, the captain where- 
of was Co/eſofar, a renegado. They came 
to the bar of that mighty river in the 
month of December, of the water whereof 
they found ſuch trial as Quintus Curtius 
writeth of it, when Alexander came thi- 
ther. 1 e e 

Ib. I. 4. In this year, 1535. one Simon de Alta- 

c.13- zan went from Seville with two tips, 
and 240 "Spaniards in them. Some coy 
they went to New Spain; others, tha 

they went to Malacca ; but others alſo 
ay, to China, where they had been with 
Ferdinando © Perez de Andrade. | How- 


**+ 


He went into an haven-on' the ſouth 5575 
in 33 degrees: there the captain Simon, 
N * commilalet” ae, .de 
Ila, with Tixty Spaniards, to go and diſ- 


ver land: hut g roſe bps Jae 5 
and killed him ; and ap ſuch cap- 
7275 * 
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tains and officers as 
11 80 Coming thwart the Braſil, they 
loft one of their ſhips upon the coaſt; and 
the Spaniards that eſcaped drowning, were 
eat by the ſavages. The, other ſhips 
went to Saint Jago in Hiſpaniola ; and 
from thence to Seville in Spain. 


In this ſame year, 1535. don Pedro de Gomara 
Mendoga went, from Cadiz toward the billoria 
river of Plata, with twelve ſhips, and had Feneral. 
with him 2000 men; which was the“ 3 ©3% 


greateſt number of ſhips and men that ever 
any captain carried into the Indies. He 
died by the way returning to homewards, 
The moſt part of his men remained in that 
river, and built a great town, containing 
now two thouſand houſes, wherein great 
ſtore of Indians dwell with the Spaniards. 


They diſcovered and conquered the coun- 
try till they came to the mines of Potoſi, 


and to the town La Plata, which is 500 
leagues diſtant from them. | 


In the year 1536. Cortes underſtanding Ib. I. 2. e. 
that his ſhip, wherein Fortunio Armenes 74, 98. 


was pilot, was ſeized on by Nunnez de 
Guzman, he ſent forth three ſhips to the 


paler, them, and re- 


place where Guzman was, and he himſelf 


went by land, well accompanied, and 
found the ſhip which he ſought, all ſpoiled 
and rifled, When his three other ſhips 
were come about, he went on board him- 
ſelf, with the moſt part of his men and 
horſes, leaving for captain of thoſe which 
remained on land, one Andrew de Tapia. 
So he ſet fail ; and, coming to a point the 
iſt day of May, he called it Saint Philip; 
and an iſland Vat beck cloſe by it, he cal- 
led Saint Jago. Within, three days after 
he came into the bay where the pilot For- 


lunio Ximenez was killed, which he called 


La Plata de Santa Cruz, where he went on 
land, and commanded Andrew de Tapia 
to diſcover. Cores took ſhipping again, 
and came to the, river now called Rio de 
Fan Pedro y San Paulo, where, by a tem- 
eſt, the e ſeparated; one was 
driven to the bay de Santa Crus; another 
to the river of Guajaval ; and the third was 
driven on ſhore near Aaliſco, and the men 
thereof went by land to Mexico, | 
Cortes long expected his two ſhips that 
he wanted; but they not coming, he hoiſted 
fail, and entered into the gulph now called 
Mar de Cortes, Mar Vermejo, or the gulph 
of California, and ſhot himſelf 50 leagues 
within it, where he eſpied a ſhip at anchor; 


and, ſailing towards her, he had been loſt, 
if that ſhip had. not ſuccoured him. But [b. in the 
having graved his ſhip, he departed with Cong. a. 


exico, f. 


both the ſhips from thence. He bought 
vittuals, at's very dear rate, at Sain 
chael of Culvacan y and from thence he 
went to the hayen of Santa Cryz, where 


- 


*come 


he heard that Don Antonio de Mendoga was 


290, 
1 292. 


201, 
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come out of Spain to be viceroy. He 
therefore left to he captain of his men one 
Francis de Ulloa, to ſend him certain 
ſhips to diſcover that coaſt. While he 
was at Acapulco, meſſengers came to him 
from don Antonio de Mendoga the viceroy, 
to certify him of his arrival; and alſo ſent 
him the copy of a letter, wherein Francis 
Piſarro wrote, that Mango nga was riſen 
againſt him, and was come to the city of 
Cuſco, with an hundred thouſand fighting 
men; and that they had killed his brother 
John Piſarro, and above 400 Spaniards, 
and 200 horſes, and he himſelf was, in 
danger; ſo that he demanded ſuccour 
and aid. Cortes being informed of 'the 
ſtate of Piſarro, and of the arrival of don 
Antonio de Mendoga, becauſe he would 
not as yet be at obedience, firſt, he deter- 
mined to ſend to Malacca, to diſcover 
that way under the equinoctial line, be- 
cauſe the iſlands of Cloves ſtand under that 
parallel: and for that purpoſe he prepared 
two ſhips, with proviſion and men, be- 
ſides all other things neceſſary, He gave 
the charge of one of theſe ſhips to Ferdi. 
nando de Grijalva, and of the other to 
one Alvarado, a gentleman.” They went 
firſt to Saint Michael de Tangarara in 
Peru, to ſuccour Francis Piſarro; and 
trom thence. to Malacca, all along near 
the line, as they were commanded. And 
it is declared, that they. ſailed above a 
thouſand leagues without ſight of Jand 
on the one ſide, nor yet on the other, of the 
equinoctial. And in two degrees towards 

the north they diſcovered an iſland named 

Aſea, which ſeemeth to be one of the 

iſlands of | Cloves. - Five hundred leagues, 

little more or leſs, as they failed, they 
came to the ſight of another, which they 

named a de los Peſcadores. Going ſtill 
in this courſe, they ſaw another iſland, 
called Hayme, towards the ſouth, and an- 
other, named Apia; and then they came 
to the ſight of Seri: turning towards the 
north one degree, they came to anchor at 
another iſland, named Coroa; from thence 
they came to another under the line, named 
Meouſum, and from thence: unto Buſu, 
ſtanding in the ſame courſe. | 

The people of all theſe iſlands are black, 
and have their hair frizzled, whom the 
people of Malacca call Papuas. The moſt 
of them eat mens fleſh, and are witches 
and ſo given to deviliſhneſs, that the de- 
vils walk among them as companions. 
If theſe wicked ipirits find one of them 
alone, they kill him with cruel blows, or 
ſmother him. Therefore they uſe not to 
go out, but when two or three may be in 
a company. There is here a bird as big 
as a crane : he flieth not, nor hath any 
wings wherewith to fly, but runneth on 


* 
. 


the ground like a deer : of their ſmall 
feathers they make hair for their idols. 
There is alſo an herb, which, being waſhed 
in warm water, if the leaf thereof be laid 
on any member, and licked with the 
tongue, it will draw out all the blood of 
a man's body; and with this leaf the 
uſe to let themſelves blood. 
From theſe iſlands they came to others, 
named the Guelles, ſtanding one degree 
towards the north, eaſt, and weſt, from 
the iſle of Ternate, wherein the Portugueſe 
have a fortreſs : theſe men are haired, 
like the people of the Malaccas. Theſe 
iſlands ſtand 124 leagues from the iſland 
named Moro, and from Ternate betwixt 
40 and 50. From thence: they went to 
the iſle of Moro, and the iſlands of Cloves, 
going from the one to the other: but the 
people of the country would not ſuffer 
them to come on land ; ſaying unto them, 
Go unto the fortreſs, where the captain 
Aftonio Galvano is, and we will receive 
you with a'good-will : for they would not 
ſuffer them to come on land without his 
licence; for he was factor of the country, 
as they ſtiled him. A thing worthy to be 
noted; that thoſe of the country were ſo 
affectioned to the Portugueſe, that they 
would venture for them their lives, wives, 
children, and goods 0 


In the year 1537. the licentiate ohn de Pedro de 
Vadillo, governor of Carthagena, went Cieca. 
out with a good army from a port of ef“? 
Uraba, called Saint Sebaſtian de Buena Chron. del 


Viſta, being in the gulph of Uraba, and Peru, c. q, 


from thence to Rio verde; and from thence 10. 
by land, without knowing any way, nor 
yet having any carriages, they went to the 
end of. the country of Peru, and to the 
town La Plata, by the ſpace of 1200 
leagues: a thing worthy of memory: for, 
from this river to the mountains of Mibe, 
the country is full of hills, thick foreſts of 
trees, and many rivers: and for want of 
a beaten way, they had pierced ſides. The 
mountains of AMibe, as it is recorded, have 
20 leagues in breadth. They muſt be paſ- 
ſed over in January, February, March, 
and April: for from that time forward it 
raineth much, and the rivers will be fo 
greatly increaſed, that you cannot paſs for 
them. There are in thoſe mountains many 
herds of ſwine, many dantes, lions, tigers, 
bears, ounces, great cats, monkeys, mighty 
ſnakes, and ſuch other vermin. Alſo 
there are in thoſe mountains abundance of 
partridges, quails, ' turtle-dov!i 1 
and other birds and fowls of ſundry forts. 
Likewiſe in the rivers are ſuch plenty of 
fiſh, that they killed them with ſtaves: 
and, carrying canes and nets, they affirm, 
that a great many might be ſuſtained that 
way, without being diſtreſſed. for 2 — 
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of victuals. Moreover they declared the 

diver ſities of the people, tongues, and ap- 

that they obſerved in the countries, 

ings; and provinces through which 

they paſſed, and the great perils and dan- 

gers that they were in till they came to the 

town called Villa de la Plata, and to the 

ſea thereunto adjoining. This was the 
greateſt diſcovery that hath been heard of 

by land, and in fo ſhort a time: and if it 

had not been done in our days, the credit 

| thereof would have been doubtful. 

Ramuſius, In the year 1538. there went out of 
3 vol. fol. Mexico certain friers, of the order of Saint 
350, Francis, towards the north, to preach to 
the Indians the catholick faith, He that 

went fartheſt was one frier Mark de Nizza, 

who paſſed through Culvacan, and came 


is another tree, of the fruit whereof who- 
ſoever eateth, will be twelve hours beſide 

himſelf ; and when he cometh again to 

bimſelf, he cannot remember what he did 

at the time 5 his, madneſs. Moreover, 

there are certain crabs of the land, where- 

of whoſoever doth eat, will be a certain 

ſpace of time out of his wits, , Likewiſe ' 
the country people declare, that there is a 

ſtone in Wl: illands, whereon whoſoever 

ſitteth, will be broken in his body. It is 

farther to be noted, that the people of 

theſe iNands gild their teeth. 

In the year 1539, Cortes ſent three Gomara 

ſhips with. Francis Ulloa, to diſcover the 13 ng 

coaſt of Culvacan northward. They went 3 
from Acapulco, and touched at Saint Jago; vol. 61 

de buena Speranga, and entered into the 329. 


Comara 


hilt, gen, 


to the province of Sibola, where he found 
ſeven cities: and the farther he went, the 
richer he found the country with gold, fil 
ver, precious ſtones, and ſheep bearing 
very fine wool, Upon the fame of this 
wealth, the viceroy don Antonio de Men- 
doga, and Cortes, determined to ſend a 
power thither : but when they could not 
agree thereupon, Cortes went over into 
Spain in the year 1540, where he after- 
wards died. k hen : 

In this year, 1538. began the civil 
war between Piſarro and Almagro, where- 
in, at laſt, Almagro was taken, and be 
headed, 

In the ſame year, 1538. Antonie Gal- 
vano being chief captain in the iſles of Ma- 


1.5. 34. /acca, ſent a ſhip towards the north, where- 


of one Francis de Caſtro was captain, have- 
ing command to convert as many as he 
could to the faith. He himſelf chriſtened 
many ; as:the lords of the Celebes, Maca- 
fares, Amboynos, Moros, Moratax, and 
divers other places. When Francis de 
Caſtro arrived at the iſland of Mindanao, 
ſix kings received the water of baptiſm, 


with their wives, children, and ſubjects; 


is made the ſtrongeſt 


and the moſt of them Antonio Galvano 
gave command to be called by the name 
of Jobn, in remembrance that king John 


the third reigned then in Portugal. 


The Portugueſe and Spaniards who 
have been in theſe iſlands, affirm, that 
there are certain hogs in them, which, 
beſides the teeth they have in their mouths, 
have two others growing out of their 
ſnouts, and as many behind their ears, of 


wiſe they ſay there is a tree, the one half 
whereof, which ſtandeth towards the caſt, 
is a good medicine againſt all poiſon z and 
the other ſide of the tree, which ſtandeth 
towards the weft, is very poiſon; and the 
fruit thereof is like large of which 
{t poiſon that is in all 
the world. Alſo they report, that there 


gulph that Cor/es had diſcovered, and 
failed till they came in 32 degrees, which 
is almoſt the fartheſt end of that gulph, 
which place they named Ancon de Saint 
Andres, becauſe they came thither on that 
ſaint's day. Then they came out along 
the coaſt on the other ſide, and doubled 


the point of California, and entered in 


between certain iſlands and the point, and 
ſo ſailed along by it, till they came to 
32 degrees; from whence they returned 
to New Spain, forced thereto by contrary 
winds, and want of victuals, having been 
out about a year. Cortes, according to 
his account, ſpent 200, ooo ducats in 
theſe diſcoveries, | 


From Cabo del Enganno, to another Gomara 
cape called Cabo de Liampo, in (China, hilt. gen. 


there are 1000 or 1200 leagues ailing. 
Cortes and his captains diſcovered New 
Spain, from 12 degrees to 32, from ſouth 
to the north, being 700 leagues, finding 
it more warm than cold, although ſnow 
lay upon certain mountains moſt part of 
the year. In! New Spain there are many 
trees, flowers, and fruits ot divers ſorts, 
and profitable for many things. The 
principal tree is named Meti, growing 
neither very high nor thick. They plant 
and dreſs it as we do our vines. They 
ſay it hath forty kind of leaves, like woven 
cloth, which ſerve for many uſes. When 
they are tender, they make conſerves of 
them, paper, and a thing like unto flax. 
They make of it mantles, mats, ſhoes, 
girdles, and cordage. Theſe trecs have. . 


certain prickles, ſa ſtrong and ſharp, that 
a large ſpan and an half in length. Like- 


they ſew with them. The roots make fire 
and aſhes,” which aſhes make excecding - 
good ley. They open the earth from the 
root, and ſcrape it; and the juice which 
cometh out is like a ſyrup. If you ſecth 
it, it will become honey; if you purify it, 
it will become ſugar, Alſo you may 
make wine and vinegar of it, It 
beareth the coco. The rind roaſted, and 

pens cruſhed 


we 


Cleca 
c. 103. 


Gomar, 


hiſt. gen. Diego de Almagro was beheaded, the mar- 
L 5.c. 35- quis Francis Piſarro was not idle. For 
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cruſhed * ſores and hurts, healeth and 


cureth. The juice of the tops and roots, 
mingled with incenſe, are good againſt 
poiſon, and the biting of a viper. For 
theſe manifold benefits it is the moſt pro- 
fitable tree known to grow in thoſe parts. 
Alfo there are certain ſmall birds named 
Vicmalim. Their bill is ſmall and long; 
live of the dew, and the juice of 
flowers and roſes ; their feathers are very 
ſmall, and of divers colours ; they are 
greatly eſteemed to work gold with ; they 
die or ſleep every year, in the month of 
Ocrober, ſitting upon a little bough, in a 
warm and cloſe place: they revive or 
awake again in the month of April, after 


chat the flowers are ſprung, and therefore 


they call them the revived birds. 
Like wiſe there are ſnakes in thoſe parts, 
which ſound as though they had bells when 
they creep. There are- others which in- 
gender at the mouth, even as they report 
of the viper. There are dogs which have 
a navel. on the ridge of their backs, which, 
as ſoon as they are killed and cut out, will 
corrupt and ſtink. 1 59D 
Beſides theſe there are certain fiſh which 
make a noiſe hike unto hogs, and will ſnort, 
for which cauſe they are named Snorters, 
In the year 1538. and 1539. after that 


he immediately ſent one Peter de Baldivia, 
with a good company of men, to diſcover 
and conquer the country of Chili, He 
was well received of thoſe of the country, 
but afterwards they roſe againſt him, and 
would have killed him by treaſon. Yet, 


for all the war that he had with them, he 
diiſcovered much land, and the coaſt of the 


ſea toward the ſouth-eaſt, till he came into 
40 degrees and more in latitude, While 
he was in theſe diſcoveries, he heard news 
of a king called Lucengolma, who com- 
monly brought to the field two hundred 
thouſand fighting men, againſt another king 
his neighbour ; and that this Leucengol- 
ma had an iſland, and a temple therein, 
with two thouſand prieſts ; and that be- 
yond them were the Amazones, whoſe 
queen was called Guanomilla, that is to 
ſay, The golden Heaven. But as yet there 
are none of theſe things diſcovered, About 
this time Gomez de Alvarado went to con- 
quer the province of Guanuco: and Francis 
de Chavez went to ſubdue the Conchincos, 
which troubled the town of Truxillo, and 
the countries adjoining. Peter de Vergara 
went to the Bracamores, a people ducl 

toward the north from Quito. 
rez de Vergara went againſt the Giaciapoi- 
ans: Alfonſus de Mercadiglio went unto 
Mulubamba. Ferdinando ind Gonſalvo Pi- 
ſarros went to ſubdue Collao, a country 

Vol. II. | 


ing 
John Pe- 


rich in gold. Peter de Candia went to the 
lower part of Collao, Peranxures alſo went 
to conquer the ſaid country, And thus the 
Spaniards diſperſed themſelves, and con- 
quered above' 700 leagues of country in a 
very ſhort ſpace, rhough not without great 
travels and loſs of men. | 

The countries of Brazil and Peru ſtand 
eaſt and weſt, almoſt 800 leagues diſtant. 
The neareſt is from the cape of St. Auguſ 
tine unto the haven of Truxillo; for they 
ſtand both almoſt in one parallel and lati- 
tude, And the fartheſt is 950 leagues, 
reckoning from the river of Peru to the 
ſtreights of Magellan, which places lie di- 
rectly north and ſouth, through which 
country paſs certain mountains. called the 
Andes, which divide Bra/il from the em- 
pire of the yngas. After this manner the 
mountains of Taurus and Imaus divide Afia 
into two parts: which mountains begin in 
36 and 37 degrees of northerly latitude, at 
the end of the Mediterrantan ſea, over- 
againſt the iſles of Rhodes and Cyprus, 
running ſtill towards the eaſt unto the ſea 
of China. And ſo likewiſe the mountains 
of Atlas in Africa divide the tawny Moors 
from the black Moors, which have frizzled 
hair, beginning at mount Meies about the 
deſert of Barca, and running along under 


the tropick of Cancer unto the Atlantict 


Ocean. | | 

The mountains of the Andes be high, 
ragged, and in ſome places barren, without 
trees or graſs, whereon it raineth and ſnow- 
eth moſt commonly. Upon them are 


winds, and ſudden blaſts ; there is likewiſe 


ſuch ſcarcity of wood, that they make fire 
of turfs, as they do in Flanders. In ſome 
places of theſe mountains and countries the 
earth is of divers colours, as black, white, 
red, green, blue, yellow, and violet, where- 
with they dye colours without any other 
mixture. From the bottoms of theſe moun- 
tains ſpring many ſmall and great rivers, 
principally from the eaſt ſide, as appeareth 


by the rivers of the Amazones, of St. Fran- 


cis, of Plata, and many others which run 
through the country of Braſil, being larger 
than thoſe of Peru, or thoſe of Caſtilia del 
Oro. There grow on theſe mountains 
many turneps, rapes, and other ſuch-like 
roots and herbs. One there is like unto 
aipo, or rue, which beareth a yellow flower, 
and healeth all kind of rotten ſores; and if 
you apply it unto whole and clean fleſh, it 
will eat it unto the bone: ſo that it is good 
for the unſound, and naught for the whole. 
They ſay there are in theſe mountains 
tygers, lions, bears, wolves, wild-cats, foxes, 
dantes, ounces, hogs, and deer; birds, as 


well ravenous as others, and the moſt part 


of them are black, as under the north both 
beaſts and birds are white, Alſo there are 
De OE great 
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great and terrible fnakes, which deſtroyed a 


whole army of the ynga's pafling that way: 
yet they ſay, that an old woman did inchant 
them, in ſuch ſort that they became ſo gen» 
tle, that a man might ſit upon one of them. 
The country of Peru adjoining. unto the 
mountains of Andes weſtward, toward the 
ſea, and containing 15 or 20 leagues in 
breadth, is all of very hot ſand, yet freſh, 
bringing forth many good trees and fruits, 
becauſe it is well watered z where there 
grow abundance of flags, ruſhes, herbs, 
and trees, ſo ſlender and looſe, that, laying 
your hands upon them, the Jeaves will fall 
off. And among thefe herbs and freſh 
flowers the men and women live and abide, 
without any houſes or bedding, even as the 
cattle do in the fields: and ſome of them 
have tails. They are groſs, and wear long 
hair. They have no beards, yet have they 
clivers languages. . 

Thoſe which live on the tops of theſe 
mountains of Andes, between the cold and 
the heat, for the moſt part are blind of one 
eye, and ſome altogether blind; and ſcarce 

ou ſhall find two men of them together, 
= one of them is half blind; Alſo there 
groweth in theſe fields, notwithſtanding 
the great heat of the ſand, good maiz, and 
potatoes, and an herb which they name 
cocoa, which they carry continually in their 
mouths (as in the Eaſt-India they uſe an- 


other herb named betele), which alſo, they 
ſay, ſatisfieth both hunger and thirſt. Alſo 


there are other kinds of grains and roots, 
whereon they feed. + Moreover there is 
plenty of wheat, barley, millet, vines, and 
fruitful trees, which are brought out of 
r. and planted there. For all theſe 
ings prove well in this country, becauſe it 
is ſo commodiouſly watered. ED. 

Allo they ſow much cotton-wool, which 
is naturally white, red, black, green, yel- 
low, orange-tawny, and of divers other 
colours, 

Likewiſe they affirm, that from Tumbez 
ſouthward, it doth neither rain, thunder, 
nor lighten, for the ſpace of five hundred 
leagues of land : but ſometimes there fal- 
leth ſome little ſhower, Alſo it is report- 
ed, that from Tumbez to Chili, there breed 
no peacocks, hens, cocks, nor eagles, fal- 
cons, hawks, kites, nor any other kind of 
ravening fowls, and yet there are of them 
in all other regions and countries; but 
there are many ducks, geeſe, herons, pi- 


Fron partridges, quails, and many other 


inds of birds. There is alſo a cortain 
kind of fowl like unto a duck, which hath 


no wings to fly withal, but it hath fine 


thin feathers, which cover all the body, 
Likewiſe there are bitterns that make war 
with the ſeal, or ſea-wolf : for, finding 
them out of the water, they will labour to 
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pick out their eyes, that they may not ſee 
to get to the water again, and then they 


kill them. They ſay it is a pleaſant light 


and ſeals. With the. beards of -theſe Kak 
men make clean their teeth, becauſe they 
are wholſome for the tooth- ach. There 
are certain beaſts which thoſe of the coun« 


try call xacos, and the Spaniards ſheep, 


becauſe they bear wool like unto, a ſheep, 
but are made much like unto a deer, hay- 


to-behold the fight between. the ſaid bittemns 


ing a ſaddle · back like unto, a camel. They 


will carry the; burden of an hundred weight, 
The Spaniards ride upon them, and, when 
they are weary, they will turn their heads 
backward, and void out of their mouths a 
wondertul ſtinking water. 


* 


From the river of Plata and Lima ſouth- 
ward, there breed no crocodiles nor lizards, 
no ſnakes, nor any kind of venomous ver- 


min, but great ſtore of good fiſh breed in 


thoſe rivers. On the coaſt of S. Michael, 


in the South-ſea, there are many, rocks of 
falt covered with eggs. On the point of 
St. Helena are certain well-ſprings, which 


caſt forth a liquor, that ſerveth inſtead of 
pitch and tar. They ſay, that in Obili 


there is a fountain, the water whereof will 


convert wood into ſtone. - In the haven of 
Truxillo there is a lake of freſh water, the 


bottom thereof is good hard falt. In the 
Andes beyond Aauxa there is a river of freſh 
water, in the bottom whereof there lieth 


white ſalt. Alſo they affirm, by the re- 


pore of thoſe, of the country, there 


ve dwelt giants in Peru, of whoſe ſtatures 
they found in Porto Vigjo, and in the haven 
of Truxillo, bones, and jaws with teeth, 
which were three and four fingers long. 


In the year 1540. the captain Ferdinando Ramuſius, 
Alorchon went, by the command of the "| 3. 


viceroy Don Antonio de Mendoge, with two 
ſhips, to diſcover the bottom of the gulph 
of California, and divers other countries. 
In this year, 1540. Gonſalvo Piſarro 
went out of the city of Quito to diſcover 
the country of Canell, or Cinnamon, a thing 
of great fame in that country, He had 
with him two hundred Spaniards, horſemen 
and footmen, and three hundred Indians to 
carry burdens, He went forward till he 
came to Guixos, which is the fartheſt place 


pened a great earthquake, with rain and 
lightning, which ſunk ſeventy houſes. They 
paſſed over cold and ſnowy hills, where 
they found many Indians frozen to death, 
marvelling much of the great ſnow thar 
they found under the equinoctial line. From 
hence they went to a province called Cu- 
maco, where they tarried two months, be- 


f. 303, 


Gomar, 


governed by the yngas : where there hap- a i f Ln 


cauſe it rained continually, And beyond 


they ſaw the cinnamon-trees, which are very 
great, the leaves thereof ene, bay- 


caves, 


leaves, both leaves, branches, roots, and 
all, taſting of cinnamon. The roots have 
the whole taſte of cinnamon. But the beſt 
are certain knobs like unto alcornoques, or 
ac orns, Which re good 'merchandize. It 
appeareth to be wild cinnamon, and there is 
much of it in the Eaſt- Indies, and in the 

iſlands of Jaca or Java. c 5 
From hence they went to the province 
and city of Coca, where they reſted fifty 
days. From that place forwards they tra- 
velled along by a river's ſide, being ſixty 
leagues long, without finding of hy Bite, 
nor yet any ford to paſs over to the other 
ſide. They found one place of this river, 
where it had a fall of 200 fathoms deep, 
where the water made ſuch a noiſe, that 
it would make a man almoſt deaf to ftand 
by it. And not far beneath this fall, they 
ſay they found a chanel of ſtone, very 
ſmooth, of two hundred foot broad, and 
the river runneth by : and there they made 
a bridge to paſs over on. the other ſide, 
where they went to a country called Gxe- 
ma, which was ſo poor, that they could get 


nothing to eat, but only fruits and herbs. 


From that place forward they found a peo- 
ple of ſome reaſon, wearing certain cloath- 
ing made of cotton-wool, where they built 
a brigantine, and there they found alſo cer- 
. tain canoes, wherein they put their fick 

men, and their treaſure, and beſt apparel, 


giving the charge of them to one Francis 


de Orellana : and Gonſalvo Piſarro went 
by land with the reſt of the company along 
by the river's ſide, and at night went into 
the boats ; and they travelled in this order 
two hundred leagues, as it appeareth. When 
Piſarro came to the place where he thought 
to find the brigantine and canoes, and could 
have no ſight of them, nor yet hear of them, 
he thought himſelf out of all hope, be- 
cauſe he was in a ſtrange country without 
victuals,cloathing, or any thing elſe: where- 
fore they were fain to cat their horſes, yea, 
and dogs alſo, becauſe the country was poor 
and barren, and the journey long, to go to 
Quito. Yet, notwithſtanding, __ a good 
heart to themſelves, they went on forwards 
in their journey, travelling continually 18 
months : and it is reported, that they went 
almoſt five hundred leagues, wherein they 
did neither ſee ſun, nor any thing elſe 
whereby they might be comforted : where- 
fore, of two Fed men which went forth 
at the firſt, there returned not more than ten 
unto Quito; and theſe ſo weak, ragged, 
and disfigured, that they knew them not. 
Orellana went five or ſix hundred leagues 
down the river, ſeeing diyers countries and 
Frome on both ſides thereof, among whom 

e affirmed ſome to be Amazones. He 
came into Caſtile, exculing himſelf, that 


the water and ſtreams drove him down by 
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force. This river is named the river 6 
Orellana, and others name it the Hives of 
the Amazonts, becauſe there are women 
there who-live Iixe unto them. 
In the year 1540. Cortes went with his 
wife into Spain, Fee he died of a diſeaſe 
. ß 
In the year 1541. it is recorded, that 
Don Stephen de Gama, governor of India, 
failed toward the ſtreight of Mecca. He 
came with all his fleet to an anchor in the 


A 3 


Iſtand of Mapua, and from thence upwards 


in ſmall ſhipping he went along the coaſt 
of the Abaſſins and Ethiopia, tilt he came 
to the iſland of Skachen, ſtanding in 20 de- 
grees towards the north, and from thence 
to the haven of 'Coftir, ſtanding in 27 de- 
grees; and fo he croſſed Ger fo the city 
of Toro, ſtanding on the ſhore of ' Arabia, 
and along 5 it lle, went unto Stiez, which 
is the fartheſt end of the ſtreight, and ſo he 
turned back the ſame way, leaving that 
country and coaſt diſcovered ſo far as ne- 
ver any other Portugueſe captain had done, 


although Lopez Suarez, governor of India, 


went to the haven of Juda, and the haven 
of Mecca, ſtanding on the coaft of Arabia, 


in 23 degrecs of latitude, and'1 50 leagues 
from the mouth of the ſtreight. Don e- 


phen de Gama, croſſing over from Cofir to 
the city of Toro, as it is reported, found an 
iſland of brimſtone, which was diſpeopled 
by the hand of Mabomet, wherein many 
crabs do breed, which increaſe nature : 


wherefore they are greatly eſteemed of ſuch 


as are unchaſte. Alſo they ſay, that there 
are in this ſtreight many roſes, which open 
when women are in their labour, 
Fobn Leo writeth in the very end of his 
cography which he made of 705 that 
there is in the mountains of Atlas a root 


called ſurnag, over which if a maid chance 


to make water, ſhe ſhall loſe her virginity. 
In the fame year, 1541. Don Bie 0 de 
Almagro killed the marquis Francis Pifarro, 


and his brother Francis Martinez of Alcan- 


tara, in the city de los Reyes, otherwiſe cal- 
led Lima; and made himſelf governor of 
that country. | 


In the year 1540. the viceroy Don Antony Gomara, 
de Mendoza ſent one Francis Vaſquez do Co- #4 gen. 


ronado by land, unto the province of Sibola, 


with an army of Spaniards and Indians. 


They went out of Mexico, and came to 
Culvacan, and from thence to Sibola, which 


ſtandeth in 30 degrees of latitude, They 
required peace with the people, and ſome 


victuals, being thereof deſtitute : but they 


anſwered, that they uſed not to give any 
thing to thoſe that came unto them in war- 
like manner. So the Spaniards affaulted 


the town, and took it, and called it Nueva 
Granada, becauſe the general himſelf was 
born in Granada, The ſoldiers _ 

| them- 
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themlſclves deceived by the words of the 
friers, which had been in thoſe parts be- 
fore; and becauſe they would not return 
back to Mexico again with empty hands, 
they went to the town of Acuco, where they 
had knowlege of Axa and Quivira, where 
there was a king very rich, that did wor- 
ſhip a croſs of gold, and the picture of 
the queen of heayen. They endured many 


extremities in this journey, and the Indians 


fled away from them, and in one morning 
they found thirty of their horſes dead; 


From Cicuic they went to Quivira, which 


was 200 leagues off, according to their ac- 
count, palling all through a plain country, 
and making by the way certain hillocks of 
cow-dung, becauſe thereby they might not 
loſe their way in their return, They had 
there hail- ſtones as big as oranges. Now, 
when they were come to Qyivira, oy 
found the king called® Tatarrax, whic 
they ſought for, with a jewel of copper 
hanging about his neck, which was all his 
riches. They ſaw neither any croſs, nor 
any image of the queen of heaven, nor any 
other token of Chriſtian religion. It 1s 
Gomara, Written of this country, that it is poorly 
hilt. gen. inhabited, principally in the plain and 
1. 6. c. 18, champagne places, becauſe the men and 
* 19. women go in herds with their cattle, 
whereof they have great plenty, even as 
the Arabians do in Barbary ; and they re- 
move from place to place, as the ſeaſon 
ſerveth, and the paſtures to feed their cat- 
tle. In theſe parts are certain beaſts al- 
molt as big as rH they have very great 
horns, and they bear wool like unto ſheep, 
and ſo the Spaniards call them. They 
have abundance of oxen, very monſtrous, 
being camel-backed, and having long 
beards, and on their neck long manes like 
unto horſes, They live wit 
theſe oxen, and drinking of their blood ; 
and apparel themſelves with the skins of 
the ſame. The moſt part of the fleſh that 
they cat is raw, or evil-roaſted, for they 
lack pots to ſeeth it in. They cut their 
meat with certain knives made of flint-ſtone. 
Their fruit are damſins, haſel-nuts, wal- 
nuts, melons, grapes, pines, and mulberries, 
There are dogs ſo big that one of them 
alone will hold a bull, though he be never 
ſo wild. When they remove, theſe dogs 
carry their children, wives, and ſtuff, upon 
their backs, and they are able to carry fifty 
ele weight. I paſs over many things, 
cauſe the order which I follow will not 
permit me to be long. 

In the year of our Lord 1542. one Di- 
ego de Frietas being in the realm of Siam, 
and in the city of Dodra, as captain of a 
ſhip, there fled from him three Portugueſe 
in a junk (which is a kind of ſhip) to- 
ward China. Their names were Antony 


eating of 


parted from the aforeſaid iſlands with all the 


certain kind of boats, and they brought in 


de Mota, Francis Zeimoro, and Antony 
Pexoto, dire 0g their courſe to the city 
of Liampo, ſtanding in thirty and odd de- 
rees of latitude, There fell upon their 
ſtem ſuch a ſtorm, that it ſet them off the 
land; and in a few days they ſaw an iſland 
toward the eaſt, ſtanding in 32 degrees, 
which they name Japan, which ſeemeth to 
be the iſle of Zipangri, whereof Paulus Ve- 
netus maketh mention, and of the riches 
thereof. And this iſland of Jaan hath 
gold, ſilver, and other riches, _ | 
In this year, 1542. Don Antonio de Men- 
doga, viceroy of Nova Spagna, ſent his 
captains and pilots to diſcover the coaſt of 
cape del Engannon, where a fleet of Cortes 
had been before. They failed till they 
came to a place called Sierras Nevagdas, or 
The ſnowy mountains, ſtanding in 40 de- 
"Hang toward the north, where they ſaw 
ips with merchandizes, which carried on 
their ſtems the images of certain birds cal- 
led alcatrarxi, and had their yards gilded, 
and their bow laid over with filver, They Gomar: 
ſeemed to be of the iſles of Japan, or of hiſt. gen. 
China; for they ſaid, that it was not above 6. c. 18. 
thirty days failing unto their country. | 
In the ſame year, 1542. Don Antony de Ib. I. 4. 
Mendoga ſent unto the iſlands of Mindanao c 12 
a fleet of fix ſhips, with four hundred fol- Ramul 
diers, and as many Indians of the country, 775 pa 
the general whereof was one Ruy Lopez de 
Villa Lobos, being his brother-in-law, and | 
a man in great eſtimation. They ſet ail 
from the haven of Natividad, ſtanding in 
20 degrees toward the north, upon All 
Saints eve, and ſhaped their courſe toward 
the weſt. They had ſight of the iſland of 
St, Thomas, which Hernando de Grijalva 
had diſcovered ; and beyond, in 17 de- 
grees, they had ſight of another iſland, 
which they named La Nublada, that is, 
The cloudy and. From thence they went 
to another iſland named Roca partida, that 
is, The cloven rock, The third of Decem- 
ber they found certain baxos or flats, of fix 
or ſeven fathoms deep. The fifteenth of 
the ſame month they had ſight of the iſlands, 
which Diego de Roca, and Gomez de Sequei- 
ra, and Alvaro de Saavedra, had diſcovered, 
and named them Los Reyes, becauſe they 
came unto them on T: vow in. And 
beyond them they found other iſlands 
in 10 degrees, all ſtanding round; and in 
the midſt of them they came to an anchor, 
where they took freſh water and Wood. 
In the ſame year, 1542. Don Diego de 
Almagro was ſlain in Peru, by the hands of 
one Don Vaca 3, Cas. | | 
In the year 1543. in January they de- 


fleet; and had ſight of certain iſlands, out 
of which there came unto them men in a 


7 their 


etan, in r Gs 
3 degrcts to 


their hands croſſes, and ſaluted the Spani- 
ards in the Spaniſh tongue, ſaying, Buenas 
dias, matelotes, that is to fay, Good day, 
companions; whereat the Spaniards much 
matvelled, being then ſo far out of Spain, 
to Tee the mien of that country with croſſes, 
and to be "ſaluted by them in the Spaniſb 
tongue; and they, ſeemed in their beha- 
viour to incline ſome what to our catholick 
faith. The Spaniards not knowing that 
many thereabout had been chriſtened b 
Francis de Caſtro,” at the command of A. 
tony Galvano, ſome of them named theſe 
iſlands Nas de las cruzos, and others named 
them as de los matelotes. Sepia 
In the ſame year, 1543. the firſt of Fe- 
bruary; Ruy Lopez had ſight of that noble 
iſfand Mindanao, ſtanding in nine degrees: 
they could not double it, nor yet come to 
an anchor, as they would, becauſe the chri- 
ſtened kings and people reſiſted them, hav- 
ing given their obedience to Antony Gatua- 
20, whom they had in great eſtimation; 
and there were five or ſix kings that had 
received baptiſm, who by no means would 
incur alete Ruy Lopez, perceiv- 
ing this, and having a contrary wind, ſailed 
along the coaſt, to find ſome aid ; and in 


fout or five degrees he found à ſmall iſland, 


which they of the country call Sarangam, 
which they took by force; and in memory 
of the viceroy, who had ſent them thither, 
they named it Antonia, where they re- 


malned a whole year, in which time there 


fell but” things worthy to be written; but 


becauſe there are more hiſtories/ that! treat 


of the ſarſie, I leave them, meaning to med- 
dle with the diſcoyeries oni 7. 
M tile fette year, 1543. and in the 
LR J, the el Ne Lager 
ſent one Bartholomety He la Torne in a ſmall 


ſhip into Nr Spain,” tozacquaitit the vice- 

The rela- To 
tion of 
John Ga =B;/aja/ and H 1 1-1 and 
/Ards*the north, where Ma- 


Don Aatomio de Mendopu with all things. 
They vent td the ſands of ria, Gaonala, 


vol. of gellan had been, and FVanëis ds Caſtrd allo, 
Ramuſ. who there baptized many; and the Spani- 
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ards called them the Philippinas, in me- 
mory of the prince of Spain. Here they 
took victuals and wood, and hoiſted fails : 
they failed for certain days with a fair wind, 
till it came upon the ſkanting, and came 
right under the tropick of Cancer. The 
twenty- fifth of September they had ſight of 
certain iſlands, which they named Mala- 
brigos; that is to lay, The evil roads. Be- 


yond them they diſcovered Las dos Herma- 


nas, that is, The two ſiſters. And beyond 
them alſo they ſaw four iſlands more, which 
they called los Volcanes. The ſecond of 
Odloler they had ſight of Farfana, beyond 
which there. ſtandeth an high-pointed rock, 
which caſteth out fire at five places. So 


Yor. II. 


from whence they had come,as it ſeemeth, 
wanting wind, they arrived again at the 
illands of the Philippinas. They had ſight 
of ſix or ſeven iflands more, but they an- 
chored not at them. They found alſo an 
archipelagus of iſlands well inhabited with 
people, lying in 15 or 16 degrees: the 
people are white, and the women well pro- 
portioned, and beautiful, and better array'd, 


khan in any other of thoſe parts, having 
many jewels of gold, which was a token, 


that there was ſome of that metal in the 
ſame country. Here were alſo barques of 
forty-three cubits in length, and two fathoms 
and an half in breadth, and the planks five 
inches thick, which barques were rowed 
with oars. They told the Spaniards, that 
they uſed to ſail in them to China; and that 

if they would go thirher, chey ſhould have 
Pilots-to conduct them, the country not be- 
ing above 5 or 6 days failing from thence. 
There came unto them alſo certain barques 
or:boats, handſomely decked, wherein the 
maſter and principal men ſat on high, and 
underneath were very black Moors; with 
frizzled hair: and, being demanded: where 
they had theſe black Moors, they anſwered, 
that they had them from certain iſlands, 
ſtanding hard by Sebut, where there were 
many of them; a thing that the Spaniards 
much marvelled at, becauſe from thence it 
was above 300 leagues to the places where 
the black people were. Therefore it ſeem- 


ed, that they were not naturally born in 
that climate; but that they are in certain 


aces ſcattered over the whole circuit of 


the world. For even ſo they are in the 


iſlands 'of ''Njcobar- and Audeman, which 
ſtand in the gulph of Bengal, and from 
thence by the ſpace of 500 leagues we do 
not know of any black people. Alſo Vaſco 


 Nunnez'de ſcallou dec lareth, that as he went 


to diſoover the South. ſca, in a certain land 
named Quarocu, he found black people, 
with frizzled hair, whereas there were never 
ay:other found either in Nova! Spagna, or 
in Caſtilia del Oro, or in Peru. | 

In the year 1544. don Gutierre de Var- 


gellan ; which is reported to have been 


done by the counſel of the viceroy don 


Antonio de Mendoga his couſin. Some 
ſuſpected that they went to Malacca ; 
others to China ; others, that they went 
only to diſcover the land betwixt the 
ſtreight and of Peru, and the other ſide of 
Chili , becauſe it was reported to be very 
rich in gold and ſilver. But this fleet, by 
reaſon of contrary winds, could not pals 
the ſtreight : yet a ſmall bark paſſed the 
ſame, and ſailed along the coaſt, and diſ- 


covered all the land till he came to Chiri- 


5k | mai 


gas, biſhop of Placenza, ſent a fleet from 8 | 


the city of Seville to the ſtreights of Ma- I. 4.c.14 


14011 


ſailing in 16 degrees of northerly latitude, 
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. 
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by Diego de Almagro, Francis Piſarro, and 


ipa, which is above goo. 
e reſt was already diſcovered 


their captains and le, at divers times. 
By this it appeareth, that from the ſtreight 
to the equinoctial line, on both ſides, is 
wholly diſcovered, 

In the year 1545. and in the month of 
January, ch Lapea de Villa Lobos, and 
Giraldo, with the Caſtilians, came to the 
iſland of Moro, and the eity of Camafo, 

Where they were well received of the kings 
of Gilolo and Tidore, and of the people of 
the country (becauſe Antonio Galvano was 
gone), and put the don George de 

Caſtro to great trouble, as appear 

' thoſe things which paſſed between him and 
the Portugueſe, and the great erpemon 
whereunto he put the 


In the ame year, 1543- Rup Lopes 4 the 


Villa Lobos ſent from the iſland of Tidore 
another ſhip towards New Spain, by the 
ſouth fide of the line, wherein was captain 
one Iuatius Ortez de Rotha, and for pilat 
ye age aſper Rico. They ſailed to the coaſt 
Patmas, and ranged all along the 
ſame; and becauſe they knew not, that 
$aavedrs had been there before, they chal- 
lenged the honour and fame of that dif- 
covery. . And becauſe the people there 
were black, and had frizzled hair, they 
named it Nueva Guiuey. For the non 
of Saauedra as then was: almoſt loſt ; as 
things elſe fall into oblivion, which are not 
recorded and illuſtrated by writing. 
In this year, 1548. and in the month 
of June, there went a junk from the ci 
of Borneo, wherein went one Peter Fidal- 
£9, a Poringueſe ; but, by contrary winds, 
e was driven towands the north, where 
he found an iſland ſtanding in nine or ten 
degrees, that ſtretched itſelf to 22 degrees 
of latitude, Which is called, the iſle of 
the Lupones, becauſe the inhabitants there- 
of were ſo named. It mey have ſore 
other name and - harbours, | which as yet 
we now not. n een een 
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to the fquth-weſt, and ſtandeth betw 
Mindanao and Ching. They fay oy 
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a0. the year 1968. chere wi out of 
land certain ſhipping z. ang, as it ap 
— pep fil! den e len the 
coaſt of Narcaey and Fingrk, and from 
thence eaſt till they came 455 755 * 
2 degrees to Maſcoy; for ſo far 
the ſhips went: bur aw not what 5 5 
and this was the laſt 
diſcovery made till this time. From this 
land of Muſcavy, eaſtward, you fail tg 
Tartary, and at the farther end of it ſtands 
country and province of Ching. It is 
ſaid, that between China and Tartary there 
is a wall above 200 Wee in 1 GPs 
ſtanding near to 50 275 of latitude 
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By certain Ships of Holland into the 2 nde | 


With their ADVENTURES and Soc ESS. 


Together with the Deſcription of the CounTrIEs, Towns, 
and INHABITANTS of the fame, 


Who ſet forth on the Second of April 159 5, and TORRE on the Four- 
teenth of Auguſt 1597. 


— 


. Tranſlated out of DU TCM into EN GLISH by W. P. 


To which is added, 


The Sea- Journal, or N avigation of the Hollanders into Java, He. 


Vo L. II. 1 To 


To the Right Worſhipful 
Sir Jamszs Scup AMORE, Knight. 


Right Worſhipful, 


H1S ſmall treatiſe (written in Dutch, ſhewing a late voyage per- 

formed by certain Hollanders to the iſlands of Java, part of the Eaſt- 

Indies) falling into my hands, and in my judgment deſerving no leſs 

commendation than thoſe of our countrymen, (as captain Raymond 
in the Penelope, maſter Foxcroft in the Merchant Royal, and Mr. James Lan- 
cafter in the Edward Bonaventure, unto the ſaid Eaſt-Indies, by the cape de Bona 
3 anno 1591; as alſo Mr. John Newbery, and Raphael Fich, over land 

rough Syria from Aleppo unto Ormus and Goa; and by the ſaid Raphael Fich 

himſelf to Bengala, Malocca, Pegu, and other places, anno 1583. as at large 
appeareth in a book written by Mr. Richard Haclute, a gentleman very ſtudious 
therein, and entitled The Engliſb Voyages) I thought it not inconvenient to tran- 
ſlate the ſame into our mother tongue, thereby to procure more light and en- 
couragement to ſuch as are defirous to travel thoſe countries, for the common- 
wealth and commodity of this realm and themſelves. And knowing that all 
men are not like affected, I was ſo bold to ſhrowd it under your worſhip's pro- 
tection, as being aſſured of your good diſpoſition to the favouring of travel and 
travellers, e whereby it hath pleaſed God to advance you to that honourable 
title, which at this preſent you bear) and ſo not fitter for the protection of any 
than yourſelf; and, as a poor friend, wiſhing all happineſs and proſperity in all 
your valiant actions. Which if it pleaſe your worſhip to like and accept, it may 
procure the proceeding in a more large and ample diſcourſe of an Eaft- India 
voyage, lately performed and ſet forth by one John Hughen of Linſchoten, to 
your further delight. Wherewith craving your favour, and beſeeching God to 
bleſs your worſhip, with my good lady your wife, I moſt humbly take my 
leave this 16th of January 1597. | 


* 


Your worſhip's to command, 


W. PHIL LIP. 


TO THE 


Bailiffs, Burgomaſters, and Council of the 
Town of Middleburg in Zeeland. 


T may well be thought ( right worſhipful ) as many learned men are of opus 
nion, that the ations and adventures of the ancients long ſince done and per- 
formed, have been ſet farth with more ſhow of wonder and ſtrangeneſs than 
they in truth deſerved. The Reaſon, as 1 think was, becauſe that in thoſe 
days there were many learned and wiſe men, who in their writings ſought * 
all means they could to excel each other, touching the deſeription of Countries and 
Nations. And again to the contrary, for want of good hiſtoriographers and 
writers, many famous acts and travels of divers nations and countries lie hid. 
den, and in a manner buried under ground, as wholly forgotten and unknown, 
unleſs it were ſuch as the Grecians and Romans for their own glories and ad- 
vantages thought good to declare. But to come to the matter of voyages by ſea, 
it is evident to all the world, what voyage Jaſon, with certain young Grecian 
Princes made to Colchos, in the Oriental countries to win the golden Fleece ; as 
alſo the travels by Hercules performed into Lybia in the weſt parts, to win the 
Aurea Mala, or golden Apples of Heſperides ; which notavitiſtanding, neither for 
length, danger nor profit, are any thing comparable to the Navigations and 
Voyages, that of late within the ſpace of one hundred years have been performed, 
and made into the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, whereby in a manner there is not one 
haven on the ſea coaſt, nor any point of land in the whole world, but hath in 
time been ſought and found out. I will not at this preſent diſpute or make an 
argument, whether the countries and nations of late years found out and diſco- 
vered, were known to the ancients ; but this is moſt certain, that not any ſtrange 
work or adventure was, or ever ſhall be performed, but by the ſpecial grace, fa- 
vour and mighty hand of God, and that ſuch are worthy perpetual memory, as 
with noble minds have ſought to effett, and be the firſt enterprizers thereof, and 
with moſt valiant courages and wiſdoms, have performed ſuch long and dangerous 
voyages into the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; as alf ſuch Kings and Princes, as with 
their princely liberalities have employed their treaſures, ſhips, men and munitions 
to the furtherance and performance of fo worthy a#ts, which notwithſtanding, in 
the end turned to their great advancements, and inriching with great treaſures, 
which by thoſe means they have drawn, and cauſed in great abundance to be 
brought from thence, in ſuch manner, that the King of Spain now living, ( hav- 
ing both the Indies in his poſſeſſion, and reaping the abundant treaſures which 
yearly are brought out of thoſe countries ) hath not only (although covertly) ſought 
all the means be could to bring all Chriſtendom under his dominion ; but alſo (that 
which no King or country whatſoever, although of greater might than he hath ever 
done) he is not aſhamed to uſe this poſy, Nec ſpe, nec metu. And although the 
' firſt founders and diſcoverers of thoſe countries, have always ſought to hinder and 
intercept other nations from having any part of their glory ; yet hereby all na- 
tions, and indifferent perſons may well know and perceive the ſpecial policy, and 
valour of theſe United Provinces, in travelling into both the Indies, in the JOE, 
an 


o 


5 


N 

and to the great grief of their many and mighty enemies, Whereby it is to be 
hoped, that if they continue in their enterprizes begun, they will not only draw the 
moſt part of the Indian treaſures into theſe countries *, but thereby difinherit and 
ſpoil the country of Spain of her principal revenues, and treaſures of merchan- 
dies and trafficks, which ſhe continually uſeth and receiveth out of theſe countries, 
and out of Spain are ſent into the Indies, and fo put the King of Spain himſelf in 
mind of his fooliſh device which he uſeth for a poſy touching the new world, which is, 
Non ſufficit orbis, /ike @ ſecond Alexander magnus, deſiring to rule over all the 
world, as it is manifeſtly known.” © And becauſe this deſeription is fallen into my 
hands, wherein is contained the 'firft voyage I of the  Low-countrymen into the 
Eaſt-Indies, with the adventures happened unto them, ſet drown and juſtified by 
ſuch as were preſent in the voyage, I thought it good to put it in print, with man 
pictures and cards, whereby the reader may the eafilier perceive and * the 
natures, apparels, and faſbions of thoſe countries and people, as alſo the manner 
of their ſhips, together with the fruitfulneſs and great abundance of the ſame 

oping that this my labour will not only be acceptable unto all merchants and 

ailors, which hereafter mean to traffick into thoſe countries but alſo pleaſant and 
profitable to all juch as are defirous to look into ſ new and ſtrange things, which 
never heretofore were known unto our nation. And again, for that all hiſtories 
have their particular commodity, ( eſpecially ſuch as are collected and gathered to- 
gether) not by common report, from the firſt, ſecond, or third man, but by ſuch as 
have ſeen and been preſent in the actions, and that are living to juſtify and verify 
the ſame : And although eloquence and words well placed in ſhewing a hiſtory, are 
great ornaments and beautifyings to the ſame, yet ſuch reports and declarations are 
much more worthy credit, and commendabler for the benefit of the commonwealth, 
which are not jet down or deciphered by ſubtle eloquence, but ſhown and performed 
by ſimple plain men, ſuch as by copuouſneſs of words, or ſubtilty do not alter or 
change the matter from the truth thereof, which at this day is a common and no- 
torious fault in many biſtoriograplers: And thinking with myſelf to whom I were 
beſt to dedicate the jame, I. found it not fitter for any than for the right worſhipful 
Governors of this famous town of Middleburg, herein for the ſpace of" nineteen. 
years I have peaceably continued, eſpecially becauſe your worſhips do not only deal 
with. great 'flore of ſhipping, and matters belonging to navigation, but are alſa 
abel pleaſed to hear, and great furtherers to advance both 0 ng and trafficks, 
wherein conſiſteth not only the welfare of all merchants, inhabitants, and citizens 
of this famous city, but alſo of all the commonwealth of the United Provinces, ho- 
ping your worſhifps will not only accept this my labour, but protect and warran- 
tiſe the ſame againſt all men, Wherewith ] beſeech God to bleſs you with wiſdom, 
and godly policy, to govern the commonwealth. > 


„How far this author may be deemed a Prophet in this particular, the preſent Eafi-India trade and 
lettlements of the Dutch are ſuſficient proofs. 
* + This is a different account from that publiſhed by Purchas and Harris, 


— 


Your Worſhips Servant to command, 


. 


M1DDLEBURG, 
OG. 1 1397. 


BRERRNARDT LANGHE NE Zz. 
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A brief Deſcription of a Voyage performed by certain Hol- 
landers to and from the EAST-IN DIES, with their Ad- 


ventures and Succeſs. 


AE ancient hiſtoriographers 
and deſcribers of the world 


By at large with great praiſe ſet 
down the divers and ſeveral voyages of 
many noble and valiant captains, (as of 4- 
lexander Magnus, Seleucus, Antiochus, Pa- 
trocles, Oneſecritus) into the Eaſt-Indies, 
which notwithſtanding have not ſet down 
a great part of thoſe countries, as not be- 
ing as then diſcovered; whereby it is 
thought and judged by ſome men, that 
India is the full third part of all the world, 
becauſe of the great provinces, mighty 
cities, famous iſlands (full of coſtly mer- 


chandiſes, and treaſures from thence brought 


into all parts of the world) that are there- 
in; wherein the ancient writers were very 
curious, and yet not ſo much as men in 
our age: they had ſome knowledge there- 
of, but altogether uncertain; but we at 
this day are fully certified therein, both 
touching the countries, towns, ſtreams, 
and havens, with the trafficks therein uſed 
and frequented; whereby all the world, ſo 
far diſtant and ſeparated from thoſe ſtrange 
nations, are by trade of merchandiſes uni- 
ted thereunto, and thereby commonly 
known unto them. The Portugueze firſt 
began to enterprize the voyage, who by 
art of navigation (in our time much more 
experienced and greater than in times paſt, 
and therefore more eaſily performed) diſ- 
covered thoſe wild countries of India, there- 
in procuring great honour to their king, 


making his name famous, and bringing a 


| ſpecial and great profit of all kinds of ſpi- 
ces into their country, which thereby is 
ſpread throughout all the world ; yet that 
ſufficed not, for that the Engh/hmen (not 
inferior to any nation in the world for art 
of navigation) have likewiſe undertaken 


the Indian voyage, and by their ſaid voy- 


ages into thoſe countries, made the ſame 
commonly known unto their country; 
wherein Sir Francis Drake and Mr. Candiſb 
are chiefly to be commended, who not on- 


ly failed into the Eaft- Indies, but alſo round 


about the world, with moſt proſperous 

voyages, by which voyages ours have been 

furthered and ſet forward: for that the 

condition of the Indies is, that the more it 

is failed into, the more it is diſcover'd by 

m as ** the ſame, ſo ſtrange a country 
OL, II. 95 


have much commended, and 


it is. So that beſides the famous voyages 
of the countries aforeſaid, in the end, cer- 
tain people came into Holland (a nation 


well known) certifying them, that they 


might eaſily prepare certain ſhips to fail 
into the Eaſt-Indies, there to traffic and 
buy ſpices, Cc. by failing ſtraight from 
Holland, and alſo from other countries bor- 


dering about it, with deſire to ſee ſtrange 


and rich wares'of other countries, and that 


ſhould not be brought unto them by 


ſtrangers, but by their own countrytnen 3 
which ſome men would eſteem to be im- 
poſſible, conſidering the long voyage and 


the dangers thereof, together with the un- 


accuſtomed failings and little knowledge 
thereof by ſuch as never failed that way, 
and rather eſteem it madneſs than any point 
of wiſdom, and folly rather than good 
conſideration, . But notwithſtanding, we 
have ſeen four ſhips make that voyage, 
who. after many dangers having performed 
their voyage, returned again, and have 
brought with them thoſe wares, that would 
never have been thought could have been 
brought into theſe countries by any Holland 
ſhips. But what ſhould I herein moſt 
commend, either the willingneſs and good 
performance of the parties, or the happi- 
neſs of their bc whereof that I ma 

give the reader ſome knowledge, I will 
ſhew what I have heard and been informed 
of, concerning the deſcription of the coun- 
tries, cuſtoms, and manners of the nati- 


ons, by them in this voyage ſeen and diſ- 


covered, which 1s as followeth. 
In the year of our Lord 1595, upon the 
roth day of the month of March, there 


departed from Amſterdam three ſhips and a 


pinnace to fail into the Eaſt- Indies, (et forth 
by divers rich Merchants. The firſt call- 
ed Mauritius, of the burthen of 400 tons, 
having in her ſix demi- canon, fourteen 
culverins, and other pieces, and four 
pieces to ſhoot ſtones, and eighty- four 


When and 
how the 
ſhips ſet 
ſail. 


men; the maſter John Moleuate, the factor 


Cornelius Houtman, The. ſecond named 
Hollandia, of the burthen of 400 tons, ha- 
ving 85 men, ſeven braſs pieces, twelve 
pieces for ſtones, and 13 iron pieces; the 
maſter John Dignums, the factor Gerrit van 
Buiningen. The third, called Amſterdam, 


of the burthen of 200 tons, wherein were 
59 men, fix braſs pieces, ten iron pieces, 
| 5 1 and 
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The Four Hollanders Ships V. oyage. 


and ſix pieces for ſtones z the maſter Jobn 


Facobſon Schellinger, the factor Reginer van 


Hel. The fourth being a pinnace called the 
Dove, of the burthen of 50 tons, with 
twenty men, the maſter Simon Lambertſcn. 
Which four ſhips upon the 21ſt of the 
ſame month came unto the Texel, where 
they ſtayed for the ſpace of twelve days to 
take in their lading; and the ſecond of 4- 
pril following, they ſet ſail with a, north- 
eaſt wind, and following on their courſe 
the 4th of the ſame month, they paſſed the 
Heads; the 6th they ſaw Hey//ant, the 
10th of April they paſſed by the Barels of 
Liſbon : with an and north-eaſt wind; 
the 17th of April they diſcovered two of 


the iſlands of Cauaries ; the 19th, Palm 
and Pic, Los Romeros, and Fero, or the 
iſland of Iron, which is part of the Cana- 
ries, The 25th of April they ſaw Bona 
vijita®;, the 26th they anchored under 
Jſele de May“; the 27th they ſet fail 
again, and held their courſe ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt, The 4th of May we eſpied two of 
the king of Spain's ſhips that came from 


Liſbon, and went for the Eaſt-Indies, about 


1000 or 1200 tons each ſhips, with whom 
we ſpake, and told them that we were 
bound for the ſtreights of Magellan; but 
being better of ſail chan they, we got pro. 
ſently out of their ſight. The 12th of 
May, being under five degrees on this 

ſide 


"8 The iſlands which the ancients call'd The Fortunate Iſlands, by reaſon of their fertility and temperature 


| Fuerte or Forte Ventura, the Great Canary, Teneriff, 


of the air, having been diſcovered by the Spaniards in the year 1402. they named them the Canaries, or 
the iſlands of dogs ; becauſe they found great numbers of them there. They are ſeven in all, viz. Lancerota, 
omera, Hierro or Ferro, and Palma. The Great 
Canary is far diſtant from the others, and contains 9000 inhabitants. It is the ſeat of the biſhop, the in- 
quiſitors, and of the 3 which govern: all the ſeven iſlands. | | 

There is a mountain in the Tenerif,, call'd the Peak of Teneriff or Terraira, which according to the 
common opinion, is the D in the world. It may be diſtinctly ſeen at fix leagues diſtance. There is 
no travelling to the top of it, but in July and Auguſt ; becauſe all the year beſides it is covered with ſnow, 
though there is none to be ſeen in the other places of that iſland, nor in the other ſix at any time of the 
year. It is three days journey to the top of it, whence you may eaſily ſee all the Canary iſlands, though 
ſome of them are 60 leagues diſtant. | | 
 Hitrro or Ferro, is alſo one of the bissel but very barren, and ſo dry, that there is not one drop of 
freſh water to be found in it, except in ſome places along the ſea-ſide, where it is alſo very troubleſome 
and dangerons to fetch it ; but this place the providence of God ſupplies with rain to remedy that incon- 
venience ; for there grows almoſt in every place a fort of a tree which is pretty big, and incomparably 
ſine ; its leaves are long and narrow, always green and lively. This tree is always covered with a little 
cloud that hangs over it, and wets the leaves by its dew ; ſo that a fine clear water diltils from them into 
little pails, which the inhabitants ſet to catch it. This water falls in ſuch large quantities, that it not 
only abundantly ſupplies the neceſſity of the people, but is ſufficient alſo to water the cattle, 

The Canaries in general are very fertile, and abound with all ſorts of proviſions. They afford great num- 
bers of. cattle, ſtore of corn, honey, wax, ſugar, cheeſe and skins. The wine of that country is pleaſant 
and very ſtrong, and tranſported into all parts. Here the Spaniſb, and ſhips of other nations in peace with 
Spain, often call and take in proviſions, eſpecially wine. in their voyage to America. x 

About 100 leagues from theſe iſlands is another call'd St. Paranvra, which though often ſeen by the 
mariners, was never yet entered by the Spaniards. It looks like a continued wood, and is reported to be 
very pleaſant, plentiful, and inhabited by Chriſtians; but upon what authority this is aſſerted I know not; 
for it is certain that it is not known of what nation the inhabitants are, nor what language they ſpeak, Nor 

have they any communication with any other part of the univerſe. 

v This iſland is dry, full of rocks, has neither water nor proviſions. | 

© Here is abundance of goats and kids; ſea- ſalt and coco-trees. This is one of the 10 iſlands, called 
the green iſlands, or which the Dutch call the ſalt iſlands, from the quantity of falt found there, which 
were diſcovered by the Portugueze in the year 1572. who inhabit ſome of them to this day. They are 
ten in number, viz. St. Jago, St. Lucia, St. Vincente, St. Antonio, St. Nicholas, Ilha Blanca, 11ha de Sal, 
Ilba de Maio, Iuba de Fuge, and Ilha de Bona Viſia. They reach from the green Cape, 160. leagues into 
the ſea, Some are of opinion that they were named Green [lands from the Green Cape; others, becauſe 
the ſea that ſurrounds them is covered with a green herb, call'd by the Portugzeze, Sargalſo, or Creſſes, 
for that it is much like 2 | | 

This herb ſo covers the ſea, that you can hardly ſee the water ; nor can the ſhips fail through it, but 
with a Riff gale of wind, It brings forth berries much like white gooſeberries ; but they have no manner 
of taſle. No body can tell how it grows; for there is no E or land about the place where it floats 
upon the water, and it cannot come from the bottom of the ſea; becauſe the ſea is very deep, and in 
many places unfathomable. You begin to ſee that herb when you are came to the latitude of 34 degrees, 
where it lies ſo thick, that one would take it for ſo many iſlands; but, what is more obſervable, you can- 
not ſee this herb any where elle. | | 

When the Portugueze diſcovered thoſe iſlands, they were all deſart and uninhabited ; but now it affords 
plenty of rice, mill, Tartarian wheat, oranges, lemons, citrons, banana's, anana's, ignanes, bataro's, 
melons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and ſeveral other ſorts of fruits. It produces allo garden and wild figs, 
vineyards which bring forth grapes twice a year, and abundance of great and ſmall cattle, but eſpecially 
kids. The iſlands of Bona Vila, Maio, and de Sal, have meat enough to lade the ſhips that go to Brazil. 

The capital city is St. Jago, the governor whereof commands all the iſlands under the authority of the 
king of Portugal, and reſides there. It hath alſo an Archiepiſcopal See; and the juriſdiction of that pre- 
lare reaches not only over the iſlands, but over all the conqueſts the Portugueze have made on this ſide 


the Cape of Good Hope. 


All the iſlands of cape Verd are good places to take in freſh water in a long voyage; for in the iſland of 
Maio, there is a little river to the eaſt ; and the land being uninhabited, no body can hinder you from 
taking it z and coming back, you may touch at the iſland of St. Antonio, where there is allo very good 
freſh water, with good refreſhments of fruits; as oranges, c. There are in that iſland ſome Portugueze, 
but ſo few, that they cannot hinder you from taking what you pleaſe. | | 


ſide the equinoctial line, we eſpied five 
| ſhips laden with ſugar, coming from the 
iſland of St. Thomas, and failed for Liſbon, 
to whom we gave certain letters, which 
were ſafely delivered in Holland. Depart- 
ing from them and keeping on our courſe, 
upon the 4th of June we paſſed the equi- 
noctial line, where the extreme heat of the 
air ſpoiled all our victuals: our fleſh and 
fiſh ſtunk, our biſket moulded, our beer 
ſowred, our water ſtunk, and our butter 
became as thin as oil, whereby divers of 
our men fell ſick, and many of them died ; 
but after that we learned what meat and 
drink we ſhould carry with us that would 
keep good. The 28th of June we paſſed 
They paſ- the ſands of Braſil, by the Periugueſe call- 


Their vi- 
ctuals 
ſtunk and 


ſpoiled. 


ſed the ed Abrolbos, which are certain places which 
ei men muſt look warily unto, otherwiſe 


they are very dangerous. 

Theſe ſands lye under eighteen degrees, 
and you muſt paſs between the coaſt of 
Guinea, and the ſands aforeſaid, not going 
too near either of them, otherwiſe cloſe 
by the coaſt there are great calms, thun- 
ders, rains and lightnings, with great 
ſtorms; hard by the ſands men are in dan- 

ger to be caſt away: And fo failing on 
their courſe, firſt eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, then eaſt 
and eaſt and by north, Upon the ſecond 
of Fuly we paſſed Tropicus Cancri, under 
twenty-three degrees, and half. The 13th 
of the ſame month, we eſpied many black 
birds. The 19th great numbers of white 
birds, and the 20th a bird as big as a ſwan, 
whereof four or five together is a good 
Tokens of ſign of being near the Cape de bona Sperance. 
the cape Theſe birds are always about the ſaid cape, 
0 na and are good ſigns * of being before it. 
3 4 1. 3 of Auguſt we ſaw the land 
Hofe. of the Cape de bona Sperance ®, and the 4th 
of the ſame month we entered into a ha- 


| They en- ven called Agne Sambras, where we anchor- 


tred into 
Agne Sam- 
bra:. 


fathom water, ſandy ground. _ | 
The 5th day we went on ſhore to ga- 
ther fruit, therewith to refreſh our ſick 
men, that were thirty or thirty-three in 
one ſhip. In this bay lieth a ſmall iſland, 
wherein are many birds called Pynguins, 
about the bigneſs of a gooſe ; not good to 
eat: and fea wolves, or ſea dogs, not good 
to eat; but very tame, that are taken with 
mens hands. We went into the country 
and ſpake with the inhabitants ; who 
brought divers freſh victuals aboard our 
ſhips, for a knife, or ſmall piece of iron, 
Sc. giving us an ox, or a ſheep, c. 
three. oxen and five ſheep for a b 
axe, a ſhovel, a great iron nail, à knife, 


and other little pieces of iron not worth 


four livres. The ſheep in thoſe countries 
have great tails, and are fat and delicate. 
Their oxen are indifferent good, having 
lumps of fleſh upon their backs; that are 
as fat as any of our good briſket beef f. 
The inhabitants are of ſmall ſtature, well 
Jointed and boned®, They go naked, co- 
vering their members with foxes and other 
beaſts tails: They ſeem cruel, yet with us 
they uſed all kind of friendſhip ; but are 
very beaſtly and ſtinking, in ſuch ſort, 
that you may ſmell them in the wind at the 
leaſt a fathom from you. They are appa- 
relled with beafts ſkins made faſt about 
their necks ®, Some of them, being of the 
better ſort, had their mantles cut and rai- 
ſed chequerwiſe, which is a great orna- 
ment with them i, They eat raw fleſh as 
it is new killed, and the entrails of beaſts 
without waſhing or making clean, gnaw- 
ing it like dogs; and men-eaters, where 
they have the advantage. Under their feet 


they tie pieces of beaſts ſkins Inſtead of ſhoes, 


that they may travel in the hard ways. We 
could not ſee their habitations, for we ſaw 
| | no 


4 Trumbus, or knots of ruſhes, with their roots floating at ſea, is alſo a certain fign now of being near 


the Cape of Good Hope. 


e This Cape is the moſt ſoutherly point of Africa, and was ſo named by the Portugueze. Bartholomew 
Dias diſcovered it in the year 149 Fl ot thereabout. When he returned to Portugal, and gave a relation of 
I. ſpe 


all that had happened to John I 


Cape, becauſe of the furious and dangerous winds that blow continually in that latitude. 


aking of this cape, he told the king it might be call'd The Tempe/tuous 


But the king 


reply'd, it was better to call it the Cape of Good Hope ; becauſe men were always in good hopes of dou- 


bling it ; and from that time the mariners call it by that name. | 
The Portagueze coming from the £aft- Indies, always Ne art one another when they have dou- 


bled that cape ; for they fear no dangers afterwards, but rec 


on themſelves to be ſafely arrived already, 


becauſe they cannot be driven back into the Ea/t-Indies, as it ſometimes happens when they are beyond 


that cape ; and for that reaſon alſo it was juſtly call'd The Cape of Good Hope. 


that Vaſco de Gama was the firſt that diſcovered it. 


The Portuguexe pretend 


f The oxen there are as big as Spaniſb oxen, they have a bunch upon their backs, and ſome of them 
have no horns. The ſheep are alſo very large, and well taſted, Their tails are half an ell thick, and 
have as much meat upon them, as a leg. Their fleece is long, and like the hair of a goat. This place docs 


likewiſe afford quails, larks, ſeveral ſorts of hawks, and a great many ſparrows 
8 They are of a reddiſh brown complexion, ſome more and ſome leſs. 
T heir hair is like that of a man that hath hanged a long tithe 


paint their faces with black painting. 
on a gibbet. | 


They are very ugly, and 


h And a large girdle of the ſame about their middle, hiding their privy patts with the fail of the «kin. 
For ornament they wear bracelets made of ivory and copper, ſhells finely poliſhed, and gold ririgs 


ou their fingers, with little balls of bone and wood. For weapons they 
0 | | 


which are very broad and dangerous. 


uſe 


* 


long javelins, the irons 


ill, an | 


. 
| 3 99 
4 5 


ed, and found good depth at eight or nine 


wind the 
ſailed to 
St. Lau- 
rence. 


two or 3 
knives, 


400 


With what 


no houſes they had, neither could we un- 
derſtand them; for they ſpeak very 
ſtrangely, much like the children in our 
country with their pipes, and clocking 
like turkey-cocks; or like the Germans 
that live upon the mountains of Swil zer- 
land towards the Julian Alps, who by 
drinking ſpring and ſnow water very cold, 
have always ſwellings in their throats. At 
the firſt we ſaw about thirty of them, with 
weapons like pikes, with broad heads of 
iron, and about their arms they wore rings 
of elpen bones. There we could find nei- 
ther oranges nor lemons, which we pur- 
poſely ſought-for. 

The 11th of Auguſt we weighed anchor, 
failing towards the iſland of St. Laurence, 
and the 22d of the fame month we had a 
contrary wind that blew north-eaſt. The 
25th a weſt wind, and ſo held our courſe 
eaſt north-eaſt, The 28th there blew a 
ſouth-eaſt wind, and the 3oth a ſouth-weſt 
wind, and our courſe lay north north-eaſt 
to ſail to the iſle of St. Laurence. The 
1ſt of September we diſcovered the point of 
the iſland * of St. Laurence, under 16 de- 
grees; and the third day we ſaw the iſland, 
being very deſirous to go on land, for that 
many of our men were ſick, whereby we 
could hardly rule our ſhips, or bring them 
farther, without healing or refreſhing our 
men. The gth of September John Schel- 
linger ſent out his boat to row to land, 
where they found three fiſhermen l, of 


They had Whom for two or three knives they had 


great ſtore 
of fiſh for 


great ſtore of fiſhes, The 13th we enter'd 
into a ſmall bay, ,but becauſe we found no 


good anchor ground, as alſo being very 


foul, we failed out again, The 14th we 
ſailed under a ſmall iſland, about a mile 


or two from the greater, by the Hollanders 


called their Church-yard, or the dead iſland, 
becauſe many ſailors dying in that place 


were buried in the African earth ; and the 
29th of the ſame month died 7% Dig- 


numſz, maſter of the Lion of Holland, and 


was buried the next day after *. 
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There John Peters of Delft, ſailor of the 
Hollandia, and Koelken van Maidenblick of 
the Amſierdam, were ſet on ſhore upon the 
iſland of St. Laurence, with promiſe of 
pardon, if they returned in five days with 
oranges and other refreſhments z; where 
they were left, becauſe they had mutinied 
and committed certain notorious crimes, 

Mean time the pinnace was ſent out to 
look for freſh water, which having found, 
the boat returned to bring us news, and 
therewith the fleet failed thither ; and the 
oth of October the ſhips anchored before 
the river, and went on ſhore, where we 
found good proviſion of all neceſſaries, the 
inhabitants being very willing thereunto, 
bringing us of all things that we needed, 


where for a pewter ſpoon we had an oxe, 
The 11th of Ofober we 


or three ſheep. 
went on ſhore with a boat full of ſick men, 
and the next day we were aſſailed by a 
company of wild men, againſt whom our 


weapons little prevailed ; for they hurt one 


of our men, took their arms from 'em, 


{ſtripped 'em naked, and took all that we 


had from us; whereby, upon the thirteenth 


of the ſame month, we were forced to in- 
ſconſe ourſelves with pieces of wood and 


branches of trees, making cabins within 
our ſconſe, for that the 15th of OFober 


they came again, but then we took one, 


and flew another of them, The 19th of 
November, our pilot, Claes Janie, or 
Nicholas Zanſen, pilot of the Maurice, was 
intrapped and murdered by the wild peo- 
ple, though we uſed all the means we 
could to help him ; but they feared no 
weapons : about ten or twelve days after 
we took one of them, concerned in the 
foreſaid murder, that paid“ for his death. 
The firſt of December, our men having 
for the moſt part recovered their healths, 
were all carried aboard the ſhips. In that 


How the 


wild men 


aſſailed 
them, and 


forced 'em 
toinſconce 
themſelves 


part of Madagaſcar*®, the people are of he man- 
good condition, and go naked, only with ner an 


bers, and ſome from their breaſts 
ward. 


*The land is low and ſmooth ; except the cape San Roman, which is the weſtern point, and very high 


and hilly, having a double mountain. 


Other accounts of this voyage ſay, three fiſber- boats. Here are good oyſters and bream. | 
m On the 5th of Oober, the ſeal'd letters of the directors were opened, and read before them all; by 


which it was ordered, That Peter Dirker Keyſer, ſhould be nominated maſter of the ſaid ſhip. They 


conſequently declared their obedience to him. 
being ſhot to death, tied to a ſtake. 


*.. | SN 
0 The iſland is call'd by the inhabitants Madagaſcar, and by the Portuguexe St. Lawrence ; becauſe they 
diſcovered it on St. Lawrence's day in the year 1506. It is reckoned to de one of the longeſt iſlands in 


the world. Some affirm that it contains 3000 


talian miles in circumference, which make 400 leagues, 


at 15 leagues a degree: So that according to this account, it is bigger than Portugal, and longer than 


Italy. 


he air is here very temperate, and for that reaſon the iſlan 


is very populous. 


he inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe that dwell upon the ſea coaſts, are for the generality Mahometanr, 


Their manners, cloaths, religion, and way of living, have been already accounted for in ſome meaſure. 


Mark Paul of Venice, reports that the iſland is dee by four of the ſeniors or ancient men, and 


enjoys plenty of fowl, and ſeveral other things. He 


cloven feet. There is a great quantity of lizards in the iſland, and a 
which are much valued, becauſe they are ſo plentiful. 


re are elephants, and two forts of unicorns, one call'd 


Indian aſſes, which have claws, but no cloven feet; the other ſort called Orix, and have both claws and 
great wood of red ſanders trees, 


The 


a cotton cloth before their privy mem- cuſtom 
down- of the wild 


people. 
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abqut their arms, but tin rings are more 
eſteemed with . them, and therefore tin 
with them is good merchandize. Their 
oxen haye great lumps of fat upon their 
backs. Their ſheeps tails weigh at the 
leaſt twelve pound, being of an ell long, 
and two and twenty inches thick They 
gave us fix of thoſe ſheep for a tin ſpoon. 
They dwell in cottages and live very poor- 
ly. They fear the noiſe of a piece, for 
with, one caliyer you ſhall make an hun- 
dred of them run away. We could not 
pPetceive any, religion they had 3. but after 
we were informed that they held: the law 
of Mabomet; for the two boys that we 
doobe from off the land, ſhewed us their 
cCircumciſion. There we found no fruit of 
 Tambaxiumes, but great numbers of er 
rots, medicats, and tuttle-doves, whereof 
we killed and eat many? . The ſecond of 
December, we burned our ſconce, and four- 
teen of our men going farther into, the 
iſland, brought certain of the countrymen 
priſoners, and being aboard our ſhips taught 


* 


401 
chem what they ſhould do. The 13th-of 
Decembe F, ,we. hoiſted achor,, ag 8,59, | - 
hold on our.courſe for the.iflands of Favs, 
and for that by reaſon of | the pleaſantieſs 
vered our healths, we fer our courſe &a | 
and; by north, and eaſt north-eaſt, "The 
19th of the ſame month, we 1155 ſcparatec 
by foul weather, and the, 23 K 5 Al 
joy we met again. The, 19th ol 
Value N ilenben died. bein 
neſt many and pilot M elender's ſhip, 
for whom we, were much grieyed, and the 
ſame day we N to pat ack a 
gain for the illand of St. Laurence z for as 
then we began again 10 bach a great, fcb), 
ing among our men, and many of them 
fell. ſick: but preſentl \thefeapow, we eſpi- 
ed the and. of 5. G (3: ang. the next | 
day being arrived there, ſome. of che ins The wid 
habitants came aboard our ſhips : with a men 


baſket of rice, ee e e le- brought 


not J an 
10 280 43 


mons, and hens; whereof we were very 'hings a- 
ad of . 1 - phyſick „ S- LEW board to 
Sd noe orfe vl hein oor them. 


The ſea caſts upon the ſhoar great quantity of amber. The ground produceth abundance of rice, 


barley, citrons, limons, oranges, 


and. ſuch large pumkins, that a man can hardly claſp one with his 


arms; ſome are red, ſome yellow, and others white, which have a more pleaſant taſte than thoſe that 


ow in Holland; they have alſo ginger, honey, and ſugar-canes, 
; of ſaffron, ivory, medicinal. herbs, coco-nuts, A 


but don't know the uſe of them ; abun- 


C 


The iſland produces ſome filver, and has many rivers and harbours fregventöd by the f and Sara 


cens. There are lions, leopards, wy ' hinds, deer, and ſeveral, other wild and ta | 
oſe fleſh the inhabitants feed ral upon, and reckon it wholeſome 


—_—_—_ great number of camels, w 


food hus far Mark Paul of Venice. 


The inhabitants of both ſexes in this place are black, ſtrong, and well - ſhaped. The men have no o- 

ther cloaths but a piece of callico tied about the middle of their bodies, and the women have a piece 

the ſame cloth upon their breaſts, which hangs down to their feet. 
their ears, in which they hang little bits of wood ; and they wear braſs and 

They neither ſow nor reap ; but live only upon fiſh, excepting a few o 
_ tle, and feed upon them. They live in ſmall huts without any f 


beaſts in it; but 


\ 


of 

They have great holes in the lobes of 
wter bracelets, | 

the richer ſort, who have At- 

ore of proviſions, Their arms 


e I 
ſpears or aſſagays, which they dart very dexterouſly, each of them being provided with a old han A 
hey are ſo {cared with Fuſees, that one man ſo'armed' will put a hundred of them to flight, © © © 
In that country there is plenty of turtle-doves, grey parrots, partridges, herns, and other fowls, as in 
Europe; together with a multitude of apes of another ſhape and hair, than thoſe of Braf/,or Spain. They 
have plenty of dates, melons, pumpkins, and two or three ſorts of ſmall beans; namely, red, black an 


white. In the woods they have abundance of honey; and they have likewiſe an infinite number 
146 £005 nee e Fre 


ing birds. 


of ſing- 


i 4\{i3;41% 


reat town call'd Range, whither' they alſo carry 
fel Leffo, and the . wee 5 


They trade only in dry and roaſle 
dates 


The men paſs their time in hunting, and the women in Fung weaving callicoes. Their ry 


of them has kill'd a good beaſl 


rformance of their devotions; for all days are alike to them 3. nay, they have not 


by the year, month or week ; and have 

ruto, Wedo, Shah Sculk ; that 

hom. they call Taiwaddei, ber 
men. | 

ds, one produ- 


1 oY 9543 4 — , 
. „ w/ +3 » . i | a 


„ 
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'"Fhe'r3th, zich, 15th, 16th, and reh Wand of St. Laurence, becauff It was dif: 
diys we were on land, where we bought covered on St. TLaurenc“s day The 
> hens, ſiigar- canes, citrons, and le. rithes of this di > is great; it aboundeth 
ons in great Abundance, and other kind —— —8 * wax, cotton, lemons, 
of fruits to vs unknown; alſo good fiſh, b. Ade inhabitants are black, 
on. * ginger. There we took a fiſh, 22 5 go 1 but the hair upon their 
oe thirteen men could hardly pull into beach is not o much curled as thoſe of the 
ur ſhip; and becatiſe the iflayd was little, Moſambique, and they” are not Full 1 
and we had many men, we entered Into black.) 
the bay of tlie land with our pin- Tue 2d ot n we * before 
nace, here for” 4 ſtring of beads of ſmall ä river, where” Hkewiſe we had all Kind of 
value, we had a ton of rice. The king, neceſſaries; and after that we went to lie 
The de- Mom t call beg que, came aboard our onget 4 ſmall iſland within the ſame bay. 
2221 nfiace to Tee” i hg was as black as a The 2 Fro of 32 19925 there came ſome The wild 
their kinge evil, with two horns made faſt upon his of the' wild le aboard our ſhips, mak: People 
head, and all his body naked Tike the reſt ing ſigns to us go on A which board = 
| of the country pecp Te” we did; aa there we had good rice, and ſhips, = 
This ifland lies about a {malt mile from other fruits in great abundance. On the ſeemed ve- 
Madagaſcar, about 19 degrees” fouthward' left Tide of the entry of the —_ Tieth one ) od 
from the eqquinoctial Airs " (Madagaſcar, of heir tows,” and on the it hand 
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— > A earn, 
＋ 


or St. Laurence, is an iſland belonging to two towns, 


the country of Africa, a and heth ſouthward 


vocer 26 degrees, ending northward under 
11 degrees; by the inhabitants it is called 


25 alete, and rig the W ag Fe 


| houſes, and on the right hand where the 


which bring you to the ſight of another 


craffick; * The” 26th of Jamury we ha 
interpreters, : whom we made to drink 
ee 1 were as Un as 


Y . 4 1 * * 
5 


| o 
A . . L enn 11 nr 


$4 1861 : by * : 7 : 
* * , of 4 


gerd en; 


The Manner, and Gude on of tf 957 P \People inhibiting in” he. rreat 


Bay of Antogil, or Anton-Gil, on this fide the Bnninafiat 
Line, under 16 Degrees, on Fog 5 oath wat 75 95 1 


Madagaſcar. | 


T is a very great bay, in latitude 
* degrees and half, reaching ten 


eagues from N. N. W. to S. S. W. 


about ten mile broad z behind. it lies a high 
jNand, and three ſmall iſlands. There is 
good harbour againſt all winds. The 
iſland is inhabited, and therein grows all 
kinds of fruits; it hath a great fall of wa- 


ter that comes down out of the | hills, 
Where we laded all our water ; and half 
a mile from thence northerly, within the 


land, there runs a great river, wherein 
likewiſe there is much water to be had. 
When you enter into the river about a 


quarter of a mile inward, on the left hand, 
chere is a ſmall town or village, not clo- 


ſed nor fortified ; in it there is about 200 


river divideth itſelf, there are two other 
ſuch towns, and ſeveral other villages, 


great river on the north ſide. They were 


all e e with pales, and the houſes 
aced about two foot above the 


—— upon four or five pales or ſtakes 


* wood, and all the upper parts of reed: 
He made a long ſpeech in his own tongue to the Diith, with bly 000 lite up to We, | 


. 4 See the note in pag. 85 


target. 


80 fea. The * of _ houſes 
are made fo high from the ground, is to 


here (we had 551. "of o 1 


Why their 


houſes 


avoid the danger of venemous beaſts that ſtand ſo 


are there in great abundance, as ſerpents, 

: ſnakes, camelions, and other kind of beaſts, 
The people are very black, but their hair 
And Beards are bot fo much curled as the 
| right Moors, nor their noſes nor lips i ſo 


teat nor flat. They are ſubtle and ſtrong 
people, much addicted to drinking, for 


high above 
the carth. 


they will be as drunk as ſwine, with a 


kind of drink made of honey and rice. 
They go naked, only that about their 
middles they wear a cloth made of the 


The man- 


ner of the 


bark of a tree, drawn in ſmall- threads. wild men 


They make and uſe very fine mats to in that 


fit upon. They have no great ſtore of 


weapons, for that half of them are un- 


| provided, and what they uſe is a ſpear of 


nine or ten foot long, with a great wooden 
They are very fearful of our ca- 
livers, for five or fix men with calivers 


will cauſe great numbers of them to fly 


away. We taught them 2 1 ieces 


them not, before they * 


10 


Y 


11 ik / 


ountry. 


meant, for we perceived that e new 
had [7 
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At the firſt they thought they could _ 
no further than their own- lengthu, for 
they know not What they were. Their 
king's ornaments were ten or erelve: cop : 


per rings about his arins: if we had had 


ſuch rings with us, we might have ſold 
them at wWwlat prices we would. They 
likewiſe; uſe beads of glass, which they 
wear about their arms and necks, by them 
eſteemed for great ornaments. For a box 
of beads of ſmall —_ we had an ox, or 
three or four ſh Round about this 
bay are towns villages, where you 
may have of all things to refreſh. your- 
ſelves; lemons and citrons are there-great- 
er and better than in Portugal. Likewiſe, 
oranges, rice, hens, goats, honey, and 
many other ſorts of fruits; and a ſort of 
corn called by the natives Manigettle, and 
a root, like gi on the out- ſide, and 
yellow within, called Cunchers in the Ma- 
laſian tongue; Habet in Arabick; Cuffran 
des las India by the Spaniſh. It is full of 
ſnarp juice; bears a flower like the white 
lilly, and is phyſical, And to conclude, 
it is the beſt bay in the world to refreſh 
ſhips. Being on land we were well .enter- 
tained, and muſt of force drink with them 
of cheir drink made of honey and rice. 
There we trafficked with them, and had ſuf- 
ficient. of every thing, but very 2 we 
went aboard our ſhips. 

The zd of February t we had fo great k 
ſtorm, that moſt of our anchors were loſt, 
and we ran upon the land in great danger 
to caſt our ſhips away; but God helped 
us, for the ſtorm ceaſed; and then we went 
to weigh up our loſt anchors, and ſo again 
went to anchor under the iſland, glad that 
ve had ſo well eſcaped that danger. The 
5th of February we went to ſeek for our 
boats, but the wild men had broken them 
in pieces, and taken out the nails, think- 
ing likewiſe that our ſhips would have 


been caſt away upon the ſnore; which they 


ſtill expected: and when we came thither, 
they ſtood upon the ſhore with their wea- 


pons in hand, and threw ſtones at us; and 


we perceiving them in that mind, made to- 
wards our ſhips ; for we defired not to re- 
venge ourſelves, nor once to fight with 


them without commiſſion from our gene- 
ral, whom we certified thereof. 
of February we rowed into the river to buy 
cattle, and other things ; but they were 
become pur enemies, threatning and caſt- 
ing ſtones at us; whereupon we 

two ſhallops to run aſhore cloſe to t 
and made our calivers and other arapors 


* - : ” 
. Os {+ 4 


on the FR about ke» as another aoppunt it, | Th uu. and. Marrice ran > fou on ons 


another, and lolt their boats. 
v It was n to a pint per day, each min 


The 8th 


r 


Wherewith we ſhot at them ; but they 
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ee add ſhot, for they knew not 


what they meant 
that the pieces could carry no farther than 
they were long ; but when they ſaw eight 
or nine of their fellows dead, they fled in- 
to the Woods, and we entering upon the 
land ſet fire to their houſes, whereof we 


burnt about twenty or thirty. The gth f 


February * ſailed on the other ſide to buy 
cattle, other neceſſaries; but they 
ſeemed unwilling to deal with us; but we 
threatning to burn their houſes, they 
brought us cattle and fruits enough, with 
all things elſe to our. deſires, © 

The 12th'of February 1596 we weigh 
ed anchor, and ſet ſail: out of the great 
bay of Antongil, being well provided with 
all neceſſaries; we put out with a north 
wind, the bay ſtretching north; eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt. The ad of March we had a 
weſt wind, our courſe being eaſt and eaſt 
and by north towards Java. In March 
and April, about the iſland of Brandawe, 


they thought likewiſe 


we found that our compaſſes held two An obſer: 
ſtrikes too far northward, and we could vation 


concerning 
not perceive; the ſands that are ſet down in che varia. 


the Portugueze ſea cards, but we ſaw mas tion of the 


ny turnings of ſtreams, and we were much compaſs, 


troubled with calms z. but with the new Cc. 
moon we had wind enough out of the weſt - 


and north-weſt. 


The 27th of May we 


found the water aboard our- ſhips ro be 
much leſſen'd, and therefore every man's 


portion was but half as much as he was 
wont to have *; ſo that each man was al- 


lowed but four draughts every day, which 


was but a ſmall quantity. Whereby thro? 


the extreme heat we endured great thirſt, 


ſo that at that time a draught of water 


aboard our ſhip was worth a rial: of eight. 


The ift of July we ſaw the illand of Eu. 


gano, or Dengano, ſo called by the Portu- 
gueze, but Pagniatan by the natives; 
whereat we much rejoiced, becauſe of the 
great thirſt we endured in our ſhip ; and 
when we made nearer to it, we perceived 
it to be an iſland lying before the ſtraights 


of Sonda, under 9 degrees, on the ſouth 


ſide of the line, and 16 leagues om: the 
iſland of Sumatra. The 6th. of Fuly we 


put ſomewhat nearer» to the land, and 
there we ſaw ſix or ſeven canoes lying un- 


der the ſhore, but far off, and durſt not 


make towards us. In the end we man 

out a ſhallop and rowed to land, but they 
made from us; and When our 
hard by the ſhore, there we aw about 40 
or go of them ſtanding upon the ſhore 
with thelr Aid ; ee our e durſt 
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men were 
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not land, for they ſeemed to be a cruel 
kind of people, and altogether wild: for 
went al edkey; not having'any thing 
re their privy members. They were 
of a reddiſh colour, yellowiſh complection, 
ſays another, like the Braſiliam; and ve- 
ry tall, with long lank hair: but when our 
men ſaw no advantage, they turned again 
unto their ſhi p Irrouts 19444 
The yth of Fuly we ſaw the point of the 
land of Sumatra, which is a very high 
2 deſcending downward with a long 
e e e 15 20503; une 
The 11th of the ſame month we were 
cloſe under the land, where there lay an 
iſland, and there we anchored. '' i © 

The 12th of Fuly in the morning we 
ſaw certain ſhips, whereof, one came unto 
us ; we rowed unto it with a ſhallop, and 
ſpake with it, but could not underſtand 

them; but they ſhewed us where we ſhould 
have water, which made us glad; that we 
might once again have our bellies full of 
water: it being almoſt four months. that 

We had not ſeen any land, nor taken in 
any freſh victuals. We ſent our Pinnace 

to the firm land of Sumatra, there to ſeek 
for ſome relief: for at that where we lay 
there dwelt not any man. The 18th of 
The man- July the captain or t of Su- 
ner of the Matra came aboard our ſhips to ſee us; 
Forge which was done with great ſolemnity, he 
51s con. being appareled after the Turki/5\\manner, 
ing on with a wreath about his head, and a fear- 
board. ful countenance, ſmall eyes, great eye- 
brows, and little beard, for a man might 
tell all the hairs upon his chin: he brought 
us a preſent of betele, Which are leaves 
which they continually chew; and eat it 

with chalk ih n i in 38, #61 © 
Sumatra. This iſland of Sumatra or Taprobana ” 
(as it is ſaid). is the greateſt of all the ori- 
ental iſlands; it is divided from the firm 
land of Malacca by a ſtraight and dange- 
rous ſea, by reaſon of many iſlands and 
cliffs that are within it. Out of this iſland, 


p, 
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as ſome men are of opinion, Salaman had 
his gold wherewith he beautified the tem- 
le and his on palace, and then in the 
ible it ſnould be named Opbir; for cer- 
tainly Sumatra is rich of mines of gold, 
filver, and metal, and the inhabitants 
thereof are very expert in melting of braſs 
pieces. Therein is a fountain of pure bal- 
iam.” The Portugueze have no fortreſs 
therein; yet they traffick in certain ha- 
vens; eſpecially in Pedir and Campar, 
There is alſo in this iſland a place called 
Manancabo, where they make poynards 
and daggers, by them called cryſes, which 
are much eſteemed in thoſe countries; and 
thoſe of Malacca and Java hold them for 
their beſt weapons; and with them are ve- 
The ſame day our pinnace returned again 
unto us, bringing us good news, that we 
were welcome unto the oountry people; 
and brought us certain Indian nuts or cocoe, 
melons, cucumbers, onions, garlick, and 
a fample of pepper and other ſpices, which 
weillbecb well, PaK Jiri ft Ehe e 
The 14th of June we laded in ſome freſh 
was. low o15w 59 by Na foes 
Right over againſt. Sumatra, on the 
ſouth ſide of the equinoctial lieth the- iſland 
of Fava major, or great Java; and theſe 
two iſlands are divided by a ſtreight, com- 
monly called the ſtreight of Sunda, which 
lieth between theſe two iſlands, bearing 
the name of the principal haven of Java, 
called Sunda. In this channel there run- 
neth-a great ſtream, and courſe of narrow 
waters: through this ſtreight Mr. Candiſb, 
an Engliſbman, paſſed with his ſhip, com- 
ing out of the Sourh-/ea from new Spain. 
Java beginneth under ſeven degrees on the Java na. 
ſouth ſide, and ſo ſtretcheth eaſt and ſouth /“ 
150 miles long: it is very fruitful, eſpeci- 
ally of rice, cattle, hogs, ſheep, hens, 
onions, garlick, Indian nuts; and all kind 
of ſpices, as cloves, nutmegs, mace, c. 
which they carry to Malacca. The chief 
rev 4191531 ot 2d 0547 bookhavh 
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„Some writers affirm, it is 700 leagues in circumference; and 200 in breadth. Others ſay, it is but 1 70 


Thoſe that dwell in 2 
reaching to the ſouth, 2 
latitude, to the latitude of five degrees nortn. 


German leagues lon "he broad. 
the other half to the 


middle of this iſland, | 
Worth, the Whole reaches from the 16th degree of ſouth 


14 
j 


direAly under the equinoQtial line ; ſo that one half 


= JS; 14 1 [) 


| 1 þ Fi WY | 
Taue iſland is very rich in gold, and (is, ſtored with ſilyer, pewter, iron; brimſtone, and ſeveral, other 


o 


mines. Here is abundance of copper, of which they make ood guns; ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones ; 


and a mountain of burning brimſtone, which continually 'blows out flames like mount Gibe/lp in Sicily. 
7081 © {4 YR IT: j 5 | Nn e ay 47 


It abounds with ſpices and fila. 


But the gir is nat very wholeſome, eſpecial] for firangers,' becauſe there are ſo many rivers, ſtanding 

waters, and thick foreſts in it. There is no wheat, nor any other ſort of corn that groweth in Furope, 

But there is plenty of rice, millet, and fruits, which afford a good and ſufficient nouriſhment for the 
t ator 


inhabitants. 


ds likewiſe abundance of honey, bees: Wax, ginger, camphire, caſſia, pepper, &c. white 


ſanders, eſpecially cotton, of which the inhabitants make their garments. | | een 23; 
The iſland of Sametre is divided into ſeveral kingdoms yet unknown, eſpecially thoſe that lie in the 
middle. The Portugyeze mention but two inland kingdoms, namely Andragidan, and Aman, the inhabi- 
tants of which are Pagans and Men eaters; thoſe that inhabit the coaſts, are Mahometans. 
The kingdom of Pedir is one of the moſt noted, next to thoſe of Pacan, Camparan and Manancabo, 


* 


where they make the beſt C#i/es, or daggers in India, Which thoſe of Fava, and the Malaians eſteem the 
beſt weapons for uſe. But Achem is now reckoned to be the moſt conſiderable kingdom of Sumatra, be- 
cauſe the king of that country has not only conquered Piuir and, Lacan, but alſo alſo all the northern 


* I 


parts of that iſland, 
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haben in the iſland is Sunda; Calapa ; there 


you have much pepper, better than that of 
India or Malabar ; and ther er may year- 

ly lade 4 or 3000 quintals pper Por- 
tugal weight. There likewiſe you have 
great ſtore of frankincenſe, camphor, and 
ſome diamonds; but they have no other 
kind of money * but a certain piece called 


caixa, as big as a Holland doit, but not 


ſo thick, with a hole in the middle to hang 
it upon a ſtring, in which manner they 
commonly hang hundreds or thouſands to- 
gether, and with them they know how to 
make their accounts; which is, two hun- 
dred caixa's make a ſata, and five ſata's 
make a thouſand caixa's, which is as much 
as one cruſado of Portugal, or three Caro- 
lus Gilderns, Flemiſh money, or two ſhil- 
lings ſixpence Engliſh. Pepper is fold by 
the ſack, each ſack weighing 45 catten 
weight of China, each catte as much as 
20 ounces Portugal weight, and each 
ſack is worth in that country at the leaſt 
5000 caixa's ; and when it is higheſt, at 
6 or 700e caixa'ss Mace, cloves, nut- 
megs, white and black benjamin, camphor, 
are ſold by the bar, each bar weighing 
330 catten of China, Mace that is fair 
and good is commonly worth from 100 to 
120 thouſand caixa'ss Good cloves ac- 
cordingly, and foul cloves, called baſtan, 
are worth 70 and 80 thouſand caixa's the 
bar. Nutmegs are always worth 20 and 


25 thouſand caixa's the bar. White and 


black Benjamin is worth 150 and 180 
thouſand: caixa's, and ſometimes 200000. 
The wares that are there deſired and ex- 
changed for ſpices, are divers ſorts and 
colours of cotton linen, which come out 
of ſeveral provinces; and if our cambrick 
or fine holland were carried thither, it 
would paradventure be more eſteemed than 
the cotton linnen of India. 

The 15th of June there rowed a ſcute 
called a prawen, hard under the land by 
us; we 2 him, but not againſt his 
will, and ſhewed him ſilver, and other 
wares that liked him well, He bad us 
make towards the ſtrand, and told us of 


Bantam, ſaying, that there we ſhould have- 


all kinds of merchandize. Then we made 
ſigns unto him that if he would bring us 
to Bantam, we would pay him for his la- 
bour. He aſked us five rials of eight, and 
a red cap, which we granted him, and 
ſo one of the men in the ſcute came on 
board the Mauritius, and was our pilot to 
Bantam, where we paſſed by many iſlands, 

The 19th of July as we failed by a 
town, many Portugueze boarded us, and 


brought us certain cocos and hens to ſell, 


which we bought for other wares. 


| * Of worſe allay than lead. 
Vol. II. : 


The 224d of the ſame month we came 
before the town of Bantam, within three 
miles of it, and there anchored under an 
iſland. The ſame day about evening a 
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ſcute of Portugueze boarded us, that were 


ſent by the governor to ſee what ſhips we 


were; and when we ſhewed them that 


we came thither to traffick with them, 
they told us, that this was the right 
pepper country, and that there we might 

ve our lading; that new pepper was 
ready to be gathered, and would be ripe 
within two months after ; which Dleaſed 
us well, for we had already been fifteen 
months, and twelve days upon our voyage, 
having endured, great dangers, miſeries 
and thirſt, many of our men by ſickneſs 
being dead. 1 8 | 

The 23d of June we hoiſted our an- 
chor, and went cloſe to the town of Ban- 
tam, and anchored hard by four ſmall i- 
lands, that lay right north from the 
town. The ſame day the Sabandar (who 


is there one of the greateſt officers next 


the king) came aboard our ſhips, aſk- 
ing us what we would have; we faid we 
were come to buy pepper, and other ſpi- 
ces, and that we had ready money, and 
certain wares, whereof we ſhewed him 
ſome part, which he liked well, ſayin 
that there we might have lading 3 
ſhewing us great countenance. 

The ſame day likewiſe there came a 
great number of ſcutes unto our ſhips, 
bringing all kinds of victuals to ſell, as 
hens, eggs, cocos, bonanas, ſugar canes, 
cakes of rice baked, and many other things. 
The 24th of June there came many men 
aboard our ſhips, bringing divers wares to 
ſell, ſhewing us great friendſhip, and as it 
ſeemed were very glad of our arrival there, 
telling us that there we might have pep- 
per enough, and new pepper within two 
months after, and that pepper was then as 


> 
» 


good and cheap as it had been any time 


within ten years before; that we might buy 
five or ſix ſacks for one catti, (being about 
twenty guilderns) which was ordinarily 
ſold, but one ſack for that price. Every 
ſack weigheth 54 pound Holland weight, 
ſo that a pound would be worth about a 
braſs penny Holland money. The ſame 
day about noon the Sabandar boarded us 
once again, deſiring Corneliu: Houtman to 

o on land to ſpeak with the governor, 
or as then there was no king ; for about a 
month before our arrival there, the king 


was gone with a great army before the 


town of Palimbam, which he thought to 
take, and had almoſt gotten it, but there 


he was ſtricken with a great piece by a re- 


3 ; His 


negado of the Portugueze, and ſo was ſlain. 
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The go- | 
vernor of of men, where we ſhewed him all our 


Bantam 
came a- 


Hips. 


His death was much lamented the 
ſtrangers that ' dwelt at Bantam; for he 
was a good king, being about 25 years of 
age, He left behind him four wives, 
whereof the eldeſt was not above 15 years 
of age, and a young ſon of three months 
old, that was to ſucceed him in his king- 
dom; and they had choſen a protector or 

overnor to rule in his minority, whom 

ey call Kipate ; and when the Kipate by 
the Sabandar ſent to our ſerjeant major to 
come unto him into the town, he made 
him anſwer that he had no ſuch commiſſi- 
on; but he defired the governor firſt to 
come aboard his ſhip, and then he would 
go on ſhore : he likewiſe defired us to go 
nearer to the town with our ſhips. 

And thereupon we failed ſomewhat near- 
er to the iſland that lay next unto the 
town, within half a mile from it, and there 
we anchored at four fathom clay ground, 
the town lying about two leagues ſouth 
from us, where we had a good road. The 
next morning the governor ſent aboard, 
and the men that came ſpake not only good 
Portugueze, but other languages: he let 
our ſerjeant major underſtand that he would 
come aboard, and defired that he would 
with a ſhallop meet him half the way; 
which was done about noon, and the go- 
vernor came aboard with a great company 


wares, which he liked well, deſiring us to 


board their come on land, ſaying that we ſhould be 
1 


welcome, promiling us much favour 
wherewith he returned to the land with cer- 
tain rich preſents that we gave him. The 
26th Barent Heijn, factor of the ſhip call- 
ed the Mauritius, died very ſuddenly. 
The 27th and 28th great numbers of 
ple boarded our ſhips, bringing all 
orts of neceſſaries and victuals to ſel]. 
The 29th there came an emperor, na- 
med Raia d' Amna, aboard our ſhip, whoſe 
father in time paſt had been emperor of all 
Java, and commanded all the kings of 
Java; but this man becauſe of his bad life 
was not much accounted of: he ſpake 


good Portugueze, for his mother was a 


Portugueze woman born in Malacca. This 
emperor ? had conſpired againſt us with 
the Portugueſe, but as then we knew it 
not. 2 

The 3oth of June Cornelius Houtman 
took a boat and went into the town, and 
there ſpake with the Governor about cer- 
tain affairs, touching a contract to be made 
with him. 1 30 
The 1ſt of July Houtman went again 
into the town, and when he returned he 
brought with him a certain contract made 


The emperor came aboard, and ſecretly conſpired with the Portuguexe againſt them. 


% The emperor meant to fall upon the ſhips to rob them. 
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and ſigned by the governor himſelf, who A contract 
moſt willingly conſented thereunto, and to buy and 


ſaid unto him, Co note and buy what you 
will, you have free liberty; which done, 
the ſaid Houtman with his men went to ſee 
the town, apparelled in the beſt manner 
they could, in velvet, fatin, and filks, 
with rapiers by their ſides. The captain 
had a thing born over his head to keep 
him from the ſun, with a trumpet before 
him, which certain times he cauſed to be 
ſounded, There the emperor invited them 
to a banquet after the Indian manner. 
From thence: they went to the Portugueze, 
who made much account of Houtman, and 
made him a banquet, ſaying that they had 
ſeen him in Liſbon, The 2d of July many 
merchants came on board, proffering us 
pepper very good and cheap; but becauſe 
we were unſkilful in the weight, and other 
things, we took time to anſwer them. 

The 3d of July the Sabandar came a- 
board, and he was our great friend; for 
that after we found it ſo, he told us what 
weight the ſacks of pepper were, and 
ene prices they bore, counſelling us to 
uy. 4 | 

The 7th of July the governor ſent us a 
man ſecretly by night, willing us to look 
unto ourſelves, and not to truſt the empe- 
ror *, with whom all the merchants con- 
ſpired, and went to invade our ſhips, and 
that he meant to rob us, as being very. li- 
centious and evil minded. TIE 
The 8th of July the emperor ſent unto 
our ſhips, and offered to make them a ban- 
quet, bidding all the captains, maſters, 
pilots, gentlemen, officers, trumpets, and 
gunners to come into the town to him, and 
there he would make merry with them. 
This was done by the Portugueze advice, 
thereby to have all the chief and principal 
men out of our 'ſhips ; but we perceived 
their intent, and returned for anſwer, That 
they had reaſon to ſuſpect treachery, and 
were upon their guard, and were reſolved 
to defend themſelves. They alſo deſired 
he would not believe the Portugueze, and 
the day after ſent him a preſent. 

The 1 1th of July the emperor perceiving 
that his device would not take place, he 
went from Bantam to [caira, a town about 
10 leagues from Bantam. N. B. The 
Portugueze had promiſed him 4000 pieces 
of eight, could he contrive to deſtroy theſe 
Dutchmen, and put their ſhips into their 
hands. EO: 

The 12th of July we had a houſe offer- 
ed us within the town, | 

The 13th of the fame month, Reyner 
van Hel with eight gentlemen went into the 

| town, 


town, taking certain wares with him, of 
every thing a little, and laid it in the houſe 
appointed for the purpoſe z there to keep 
a warehouſe, and to ſell our merchandiſe : 
and { preſently both gentlemen and mer- 
chants came thither to buy and to ſell us 


F be 15th and 16th, many gentlemen, 
merchants, :Chine/e and 'Arabians, came to 
our warehouſe and into. our ſhips, offering 

pepper, but our factor offered them too 
little a price. 1 nn 

The 25th of Juby the governor came 
again aboard our ſhips, and there looked 
upon certain of our wares, whereof he 
bought ſome, and counſelled us to buy 
pepper. About the ſame time the Portu- 


The ha- £#eze made great ſuit unto the governor, 
tred of the promiſing him many gifts to deny us traf- 


Partu- 
gue⁊e a- 
gainſt 
them. 


Bantam. 


Its Situa- 


tion. 


fick, and to conſtrain us to depart from 
thence, ſaying we were no merchants, but 
that we came to ſpy the country; for they 
ſaid that they had ſeen many Flemings in 
Liſbon, but none like us. Among the 
Portugueze, there was one that was born in 
Malacca, of the Portugueze race; his name 
was Pedro Truide, or Pedro de Tayda, who 
was a famous pilot, and not only frequent- 
ed, but made charts of all the coaſts, ahd 
maps of all the iſlands in the Eaſt- Indies; 
a man well ſeen in travelling, and one 
that had been in all places of the world, 


He was our good friend, and every day 


came to talk with our captains, ſaying, 
You do not well that you make no more 
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haſte to take in your lading, you ſhall 
have no better cheap wares, and withal 
ſhewed us many other things; whereupon 
the Portugueze hated him, and not long 
after he was murthered by ſixteen ruffians 
about noon. as he lay aſleep upon his bed. 

In Auguſt. we did little, and took no 
great ſtore of lading, in ſeeking to have 


pper cheaper; which the Portugueze li · 


— not well of, and ſaid unto the gover- 
nor, that we deſired not to buy: which 
the governor began to hearken unto, for 
they offered him great ſums of money that 
he ſhould not permit us to traffick; ſo 
that in the end he commanded that no 
man ſhould carry any rice aboard our 
ſhips, whereby we were abaſhed; and 
thereupon we ſent unto the governor for 
our money, which he ow'd for the wares 
he had bought; which moved him, and 
he caſt them into priſon. Then he ſent an 
interpreter . with nine ſlaves, and one of 


407 


the Dutchmen on board, to declare that he 


did this only to prevent their ſeizing the 
two Jongues laden with cloves; and that 
when they were ſail'd, he would releaſe 
their companions. But when the meſſen- 
ger return'd, and told the governor, that 
his interpreter and the reſt; were detain'd 
in chains, he declared, that unleſs they 


were immediately releaſed, he would put 
the Dutch to death. The 26th of July he 


ſent one of our gentlemen, with ſome of 
his men and nine ſlaves, aboard our ſhips, 


— . ML +. * . 
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The Situation of the Town of Bantam, ' the principal Town of Traf- i 


— 


fick in the Iſland of Java, their Strength and Manner of Building, 
with their Traffick; what People come thither, what Wares are 
there moſt defired, what Nations bring them thither, or come to 
fetch them; together with their Religion, Cuſtoms, and Manner 


of Houſe-keeping. 


ANTAM lieth in the iſland of Java 


major, about twenty five miles to ſea- 


made of bricks. Every flanker hath di- 
vers maſts and pieces of wood, which 


'The walls are made with flankers, 


ward within the iſle, between Suma- 
ira and Java. On both ſides of the town 
there runneth a river, about three foot and 
a half deep, ſo that no ſhips can enter into 
them. The town is compaſſed about with 
a river. The town is almoſt as great in 
compaſs as the old town of Amſterdam. 
They 
have great numbers of pieces therein, but 
they know not how to uſe them, for they 


Strength. fear them much. All their pieces are of 


braſs, and they have many brazen baſes. 


Their walls are not above two foot thick 


they uſe when they are beſieged by their 
enemies. The houſes are made of 

and reeds, ſtanding upon four wooden 
poſts, * The rich people have their cham- 


bers all hanged with filken curtains, or elſe 


with cotton linnen, Their houſes are moſt 
placed under coco trees, whereof the ; win , 


is full. Without the walls are many Heu- 
ſes, wherein ' ſtrangers for the moſt part 
have their dwellings. The town hath 
three great market places, wherein daily 
there are markets holden, where you may 
buy all kinds of wares, and where there 


ſtraw Buildings, 


cometh a great number of people, very 
ſtrange to behold,” Within the town there 
is a great church, or moſque of wood, 


wherein they obſerve the law of Mahome?r. 


Gentlemen, and men of any quality have 
their own moſques in their houſes. The 
town is not built with ſtreets, nor the hou- 
ſes placed in order, but very foul, lying 
full of filchy water, which men muſt paſs 
through, or leap over, for they have no 


Traffick, bridges. In the town there is great reſort 


avars 


| haviour, 


.. 


eſt and moſt traffick in that town. 


of divers countries and nations, as of Ma- 
lacca, Bengala, Malabar, Guibereters of Pe- 
gu, Sani Malicas, Banda, China, and of 
many kingdoms that have great traffick 
for pepper, that groweth round about 
Bantam, which in Auguſt and September is 
ripe; there you have 3 out of the 
iſland of Banda, and cloves from Molucca, 
which the Portugueze do moſt buy up. We 
bought nutmegs there for a blank a pound. 


All victuals and neceſſaries are there in 


* abundance to be had, as hens, harts, 
ſh and rice, and divers kinds of fruits, 
as avanas, cocos, bonanas, manges, doro- 
yens, jacca, pruna, grapes, oranges, le- 
mons, a / cucumbers, melons, 
onions, garlick ; but bread they have none, 
but inſtead of it they eat rice. Beef is 
there the deareſt victuals, for an ox in 
that place is worth ſeven, eight, or nine 
rials of eight. 
They 
come thither in the month of January, 
with eight or nine great ſhips, bringing 


all ſorts of porcelane, ſilks, damaſks, gold 


thread, iron pans, and Favas money called 


 Caixas, whereof 12000 make a rial of 


eight, They are hanged upon ſtrings by 
two hundred together, for the which they 
both buy and {ell all kinds of merchan- 
dize, and there they load pepper which 
they carry into China, Without the town 
they have a great place wherein they com- 
monly uſe to ſell their wares, and there 


they dwell, and have greater and better 


houſes than any are within the town, all 
made of reeds, only that in every houſe 


K 


The Chineſe have the great - 


they have a ſquare place made of ſtone, 


wherein they put their wares to keep them 


from burning, as ſome rich men in the 


town likewiſe have. The Chineſe are very 
fubtle and induſtrious people, and will re- 
fuſe no labour nor pains to earn money. 
There they make much aquavitæ of rice 
and cocos, and traffick much therewith, 
which the Javars by night come to buy, 


and drink it ſecretly, for by Mabomet's law 


it is forbidden them. The Chineſe live 
there with free liberty. When they come 
to remain there for a year or more as they 
think good, they buy themſelves a wife 
or two, or more as they think good, and 
live together like man and wife, and 
when they mean to depart, they ſell their 
wives again, but if they have children they 
take them with them, and ſo return to 
China, They have no ſpecial religion, 
but pray unto the devil, that he would 
not hurt them, for they know that the 


Religion. 


devil is wicked, and that God is good, 


and hurteth no man, therefore they think 
it needleſs to pray to God. They acknow- 
ledge not the reſurrection of the dead, but 
when a man dieth they think he never ri- 
ſeth again. In their houſes they have great 
painted devils, before the which they place 
wax candles, and ſing unto them, pray- 
ing them not to hurt them, and the more 


monſtrous that their 75 pans the more Way of 
they honour them. Theſe people live very lite. 


hardly and poorly within Bantam, for there 
is not any work or labour how filthy ſoe- 
ver it be, but they will do it to get mo- 
ney, and when they have gotten ſomething 
they return again to China, They are very 
like Jews in our country, for they never 
go without a pair of balances, and all 
things are good wares with them, and are 
ready to do any ſervice. When we came 
firſt before Bantam, they came every day 


in great companies into our ſhips, and 


there ſet out their wares to ſell, as ſilks, 


ſowing ſilks, and porcelanes, ſo that our 


upper decks were full of pedlars, that we 
could hardly walk upon the hatches. 


8 ith. = lt. both 
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keeping, Wares, and Behaviour of the Javars in Bantam. 


| HE Favars and inhabitants of 

Bantam, are proud and obſtinate, 

L with a very ſtately pace; they hold 

the law of Mabomet, which they have not 
had above 35 years; for as yet there are 
many heathens among them that never 
were made Moors. It is a very lying and 


thieviſh kind of people, not in any ſort 


to be truſted, Their apparel both of rich 


and poor is a cotton cloth, and ſome af 
ſilk about their middles, which they tie 
about them with a girdle, the upper part 


and from the knees downward all naked. 


' The Manner, Condition, Cuſtom, Going, Standing, Apparel, Houſe- 


Moſt of them go bareheaded, but the prin- 


cipalleſt of them have a wreath or Turkiſh 
roll about their heads, and ſome little 
caps. Their prieſts come out of Mecca in 


Arabia, and are of a yellow colour. Their 
weapon 
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What wea- weapon is a poniard, which they call cri- 


pons they ſig: it is made with hilts, and the handle 
is a devil cut out of wood or bone: the 


wear. 


ſheaths are of wood. With them they are 


very bold, and it is accounted for a great 


ſhame with them if they have not ſuch a 
dagger, both young, old, rich and poor, 
and young children of five or ſix years 
old; and when they go to the wars they 
have targets, and ſome long ſpears, but 
moſt of them ſuch poniards. 
neither great ſhot nor calivers when they 
go againſt their enemies : for a ſmall mat- 


ter one king will make war againſt ano- 


ther. When we came firſt before Bantam, 
we offered to make a contract with the go- 
vernor, and the council of the town, that 
they ſhould deliver us a certain quantity 
of pepper, and we would go with our 
ſhips before Palimbam, and help them to 
revenge the death of their kings upon their 
enemies; for (as they ſaid) we might go 


They uſe 


within a bow ſhot of the town with our 
ſhips ; and the town 1s but of wood with- 
out walls, ſo that we would preſently have, 


beaten it down to the ground. They of- 


fered us ſome of their principal governors 
to be left for pledges in our ſhips, and 
their men would ſail in their fuſts, ſuch 
as ſhould go on land, and we ſhould do 
nothing elſe but ſhoot out of our ſhips ; 
but our captains would not do it, conſider- 
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ing our ſmall number of men. The Ja- How ma. 
vars take as many wives as they will, and ny wives 
are able to maintain; but the common *hey have. 


people have but one, ſome two mar- 
ried wives, and ſome ten, twenty, and 
thirty concubines. For a ſmall matter 
they will ſend their married wives home 
again unto their fathers, when they have 
lain five or ſix days with them, ſaying 
they like them not, and ſo their marriage 
is undone, when they deſire it. 


. I n 


The Manner, Cuſtom, Houſholding, Child-bearing, Sporting and 
_ Cleanlineſs of the Women in Bantam. 


HE women of the town are well 

l kept from ſuch as are circumciſed, 
whereof the rich men have many; 

and from other men or their friends, for 
their own ſons may not come. into the 
houſe where the women are. They lie all 
naked, and chew betel, and have a ſla- 
viſh woman that continually ſcratcheth 
their bodies, that is, ſuch as are married 
women; but ſuch as are concubines are as 
waiting gentlewomen to the married wo- 
men, when they go out to give them more 
majeſty, and thoſe that have the greateſt 
number are of moſt eſtimation, The con- 
cubines have'but few children, for the mar- 
ried women poiſon their children, and 
theſe concubines are bought and ſold : by 
their apparel a man can hardly diſcern the 
rich from the poor, for they all go with a 


cotton cloth about their bodies up to their 


breaſts, and bound about their middles 
with another cloth, bare-footed, and their 
heads uncovered, their hair bound right 
upon the top of their heads in a heap ; but 
when they are in their pride, they wear 


crowns upon their heads, whereof ſome of 


them are of pure gold, and rings of gold 
and ſome of filyer about their arms, every 
one according, to their ability. They are 
very curious about their bodies, for they 
waſh themſelves at the leaſt five or ſix times 


waſh their bodies, and therefore the water 
that runneth through Bantam is very un- 


| wholſome ; for every one waſheth them- 


ſelves in it, as well pocky as other people, 
whereby we loſt ſome of our men that drank 
of the water. 'The women are very idle, 
for they do nothing all the day but lie 


down, the poor ſlaves muſt do all the 


drudgery ; and the men ſit all day upon 


a mat, and chew betel, having ten or 


twenty women about them; and when they 


make water, preſently one of the women 


waſheth their member, and ſo they ſit play- 
ing all the day with their women. Many 
of them have ſlaves that play upon inſtru- 
ments much like our ſhakebois; they have 


likewiſe great baſons whereon they ſtrike, 


and therewith know how to make good 
muſick ; whereat the women dance, not 
leaping much, but winding and drawin 

their bodies, arms and ſhoulders, which 
they uſe all night long; ſo that in the 
night-time they make a great noiſe, with 


baſons and other inſtruments, and the man 


ſits and looks upon them, every one of the 
women ſtriving to do her beſt, that ſhe 
may get her huſband's favour and her ſe- 
cret pleaſure, The gentlemen, citizens, 


without the town, and ſlaves for the pur- 
poſe to labour in them, and bring their ma- 


and merchants have their gardens and fields 


ſters all kinds of fruit, rice and hens in How pep- 


; | r grow- 
the town; as alſo the pepper that groweth 10 5 


there, which runneth 5 by another tree, country. 
5 | 28 5 


N day: they never eaſe themſelves, 

nor have the company of their huſbands, 

bay oY an leap into the water and 
OL, II. | 
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as hops with us, and groweth in long 
bunches like grapes, fo that there is at the 
leaſt 200 grains in one bunch: it is firſt 
green, and after it becometh black, and is 
there in great abundance, fo that it is the 
right pepper country : for when we came 
thither they ſaid unto us, A qui ai tanta 
Pimienta, como terra; that is, here is as 
much pepper as earth; and fo we found it, 
and yet we departed from thence by our 
follies without our lading of pepper. We 
ſtaid for new pepper; mean time the Por- 
tugueze ſent their letters into every place, 
ſeeking to hinder our trade. At the firſt 
we might have ſufficient, for there we 
found enough both to buy for money or to 
barter. We likewiſe had money and wares 
ſufficient : we might eaſily have had fix or 
eight hundred tons, as we were advertiſed 
by ſome of the country, that we ſhould 
preſently buy, for that the Portugueze 
ſought all the means they could to hinder 
us, as after it appeared ; and therefore he 
that thinketh to come ſoon enough, com- 
eth oftentimes too late, and we uſed not 
our time ſo well, as it fell out. 
A letter The 29th of Auguſt we had a letter ſent 
ſent by our us by night from our men that were in the 
men in the towyn, that lay in a manner as priſoners, to 
3 — will us to let our pledge, viz, the inter- 
priſoners, preter, &c, detained by force, go aſhore, 
otherwile they feared they ſhould hardly 
eſcape with their lives, and great danger 
might fall upon them. This pledge came 
aboard with the nine ſlaves, 

The goth of Auguſt we ſent the pledge 
and the reſt of our Favers to land, with 
promiſe that he would do the beſt he could 
to get our men leave to come aboard. 
About evening of the ſame day we had 
news from our men by four of our failors, 
that now they were better uſed, ſaying, 
they thought they ſhould come aboard 
when two ſhips, or Jongues, were gone 
that meant to fi for Malacca, being laden 
with nutmegs and other things. 

The iſt of September, and the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th, we ſent many letters to the go- 
vernor, and he to us; and likewiſe to our 


men that were in the town, being nine in 


number, all our beſt merchants and cap- 
tains, having with them about 6 or 700 
guilderns in merchandiſe 3 and they again 

= Bs, 
The 5th of September, when we per- 
ceived that delays were dangerous, we 
They went cloſe to the town with all our four 
rte dne ſhips, and fo near that we had but two fa- 
town, thom muddy ground; and prefently with 
two of our boats for our ſecurity we ſet 
upon three Javan ſhips, whereof two were 
laden with fiſh and coco, wherein we 
found a man of China of fome account. 


The third ſhip was laden with 20 tons of 


cloves, 6 tons of pepper, and ſome benio- 
ni, and piementa da rauo, wherein we 
found five Malabars ſlaves to the Portu- 
gueze, whom we likewiſe took, and they 
were very willing to go with us, thereby 
to be eaſed of the ſlavery whereunto the 
Portugueze put them; and perceiving that 
the Portugueze went often to and from ano- 
ther ſhip that lay not far from us, we 
took our pinnace and made towards it, and 
being hard by it, the Portugueze left it and 
ſet it on fire, This ſhip had the richeſt 
wares in it, as the Portugueze ſlaves told 
us; for it was laden with fifty tons of 
cloves, which were burnt in it. 

The 6th and 7th of September we heard 
no news, ſo that we went cloſe to the 
town again, ſhooting with our great pieces 
into it, ſlaying divers of the people, as 
we were after informed. They likewiſe 
ſhot with their pieces againſt us, which the 


Portugueze did; for the Favars have little 


or no {kill at all therein, and are very fear- 
ful of them; and although they had many 
pieces in the town, yet they did us no 


other hurt than only to ſhoot one of Mole- 


nare's half maſts in pieces. 

The 7th of September we had a ſkirmiſh, 
which was in this manner; we perceiving 
a Javan ſhip under ſail, ſent our pinnace 


with twenty-ſix in her to fetch it in, which A skirmiſh 
the Javan ſhip perceiving fled behind an between 
iſland, where our pinnace followed him the pin- 
ſo faſt that ſhe fell a-ground, which the 6 ard 


townſmen perceiving, made them ready 
with four and twenty boats full of men, 
all armed after their manner, and ſet for- 
ward in good order, being divided in two 
companies, ſeven on ftar-board, and ſe- 
venteen on lard-board of the pinnace, in 


order like a half moon, threatning us with 


their ſpears ; they thought by reaſon of 
their great number of men, that they had 


24 boats. 


already taken it; but it fell out otherwiſe, 


for they in the pinnace perceiving them 
coming, ſhot among them, and they were 
ſo near unto her that we could not ſhoot 


at them: and when they were hard by the 


pinnace, ſhe got afloat, as they thought 
to take her, having caſt out an anchor in 
goud time, and thereby wound themſelves 
off the ground, but for haſte they were 


forced to cut their cable, becauſe they had 
not time enough to wind it up, and with | 


all they ſhot one of their boats under wa- 
ter, The pinnace drawing her boat after 
her, the Favans preſently leap'd into it, 
and cut afunder the rope that held it, 
which they immediately ſtole from us, 
thruſting with their ſpears in at the loop- 
holes, Seven of their boats being round 
about us were ſo ſharply paid with the 
iron pieces, ſtone pieces, and calivers, that 
the ſeventeen others durſt not come ſo near 

| us. 


The con- 
tents of 
the gover- 
nor's let- 
ter. 
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vs. I think there were at the leaſt 100 
of them, that never carried news how they 

d in that ſkirmiſh ; for every boat 
had at the leaſt 60 men in it, and they 
were ſo thick in them, that they could not 
help themſelves, nor did any thing elſe 
bur ſhake their ſpears, and they ſhot but 
one baſe, Their arrows hurt us not, and 
ſo the pinnace returned again unto our 
ſhips, failing cloſe before the town, and 
ſhooting into it with her ordnance. They 
ſhot out of the town, but it hit her not, 
becauſe they ſhot with ſtone pellets, where- 
with you cannot ſhoot ſo certainly as with 
iron bullets, | 

The 8th, gth, and 1oth of September, 
we had letters from our men out of Ban- 
tam, by the which they deſired us not to 
ſhoot any more, for that the governor 
threatned to ſet them upon ſtakes, or tie 
them to ſtakes on the ſhoar, and ſhoot them 
with arrows. Houtman wrote they were 
in good hope that they ſhould be put to 
ranſom of 3000 pieces of eight; which 
we counſelled them to do as well as they 
might. 

The 1 1th of September we had a letter 
from Houtman, and one from the governor, 
wherein he wrote that he would ſet our 
men at liberty, ſo we would be quiet ; but 
if we deſired war, he would once again 
come and viſit us in another fort, We 


anſwered him, that there he ſhould find 


us, that words were but wind, and that he 
ſhouid ſet our men at a reaſonable ranſom, 
and thereof' ſend us an anſwer the next 
day. | 

The 12th and 13th of September we had 


no anſwer out of the town, and we had 


want of water, and could get none there- 
abouts but that which came out of the 


town, for that the governor had taken or- 


der that we ſhould get no water about the 
town, ſo that we hoiſted anchors to go 


ſeek ſome. 
The 17th of September we came before 


three or four iſlands, which Molenare and 


Schellenger failed between, and for that the 


ſtream ran ſo ſtrong there, they were for- 


ced to go ſo nigh the ſhore, that they 
might almoſt leap on land, whereby they 


eſcaped great danger ; but the other ſhip 


and the pinnace failed about the iſlands, 
and ſo met with the other two, and caſt- 
ing forth their anchors went on ſhore, 
where we ſpake with men that faid they 
would ſhew us where we ſhould have wa- 
ter, ſo we would give them two calivers. 
The 18th, 19th, 2oth, 23d and 24th 
we ſtayed to lade water, for it was hard 
to get, and we were forced to keep good 
watch; which done, hoiſting anchors a- 
gain, we failed towards Bantam, holding 
our courſe caſtward. N 


The 27th we ſailed north- eaſt towards 
the land of Java major. 
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The 28th ſetting fail again, we kept 


eaſt-north-eaſt, along by the coaſt of ava, 
and about noon, becauſe of the great ſtream 
that runneth in the ſtraight, we were forced 
to anchor, and the goth day we ſet fail again. 

The 1ſt of October in the evening we 
came to a great iſland, being three miles 
from the town, and there we anchored; 
finding good clay ground. T 


The 2d of Oclober we had a letter from 


our men, how they were ſeparated one 


from the other, and kept by the gentlemen 
of the town, and their wares parted among 
them. 

The 3d, 4th and 5th, when we were 
again before the town, we had other let- 
ters, that by our coming they were better 
uſed, and hoped to be tet at a reaſonable 
ranſom ; and that they promiſed that one 
of our men ſhould come aboard, ſo he 
would return again into town, that ſhould 
by word of mouth certify us what hope 
they were in, and the cauſe thereof, that 
we might the better believe it. 


The 6th of October in the night one of 


our men came aboard, and ſhewed us what 


had paſt, when we ſhot into the town, 


how they were ſeparated and kept cloſe 
priſoners, and cruelly threatned by the flow the 
Favars, whereby they {till expected when Faver; 
they ſhould be put to death; and how uſed our 


they ſought all the means they could to 
cus 4 them to deny their faith, and be- 
come Moors : but they remained conſtant, 
and ſaid they would rather die, and that 
they had by force ſhaved three of our men 


Portugueze had fought all the means they 
could to buy them for ſlaves, offering mo- 
ney for them that they might ſend them 
to Malacca ; how they were ſet at liberty 
again, and might go where they would with- 


in the town, and fo they hoped all would be 


well, and that they ſhould be ſet at liberty 
for ſome ſmall ranſom, and that the go- 
vernor aſked them 3000 rials of eight, but 
they hoped to bring him to 2000, whereat 
we much rejoiced. | | 
The 8th, gth and 10th of Oftober we 
paſſed over to make ſome agreement with 
them, that we might be quiet. 
The 11th of October they agreed upon 
a ranſom of 2000 rials of eight, and were 
content, that what goods ſoever we had 
taken from them, we ſhould keep as our 
own, and for our goods that they had 
ſtolen, and forcibly taken from our. men 
within the town, they would keep them, 
and ſo exchange one for the other; they 
likewiſe were content to quit us of all our 
debts, that we ow'd within the 'town, 
ther to the governor or to any other man } 


men being 
priſoners. 


after the Mooriſo manner; and how the 


ei- The man- 
ner of their; 
ranſom. 
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aud that from thenceforward we ſhould 
be free, and traffick in the town, both to 
buy and ſell when it pleaſed us, and with 
their good wills as we had done; and be- 
fore we paid our money, the town was to 
ſend two men aboard our ſhips; which 
done, we were to pay the half of our ran- 
ſom, and upon the payment thereof, they 
ſhould ſet half of our men at liberty, and 
that half of our men being come aboard, 
we were to pay the other half of our ran- 
ſom, which was 1000 rials of eight : which 
being performed, their two men, and their 
other half of our men were on both ſides 
to be delivered and ſet free, and without 
contradiction it was performed. | 

The 12th and 13th this agreement be- 
ing ended, divers victuallers came aboard 


our ſhips to ſell us hens, eggs, and all - 


ther kind of victuals. 

The 14th we gave certain preſents in 
ſign of good will, to ſuch as had ſhewed 
us favour when we were in contention wit 
them. | 

The 1 5th, 16th, 17th and 18th ſome 
of our factors went into the town, where 
they bought certain pepper, and brought 


it aboard our ſhips, 


The 19th they went again into the town, 
and bought a greater quantity, at five ſacks 
for one catti, minding in that ſort every 
day to take in our lading ; but it fell not 
out as we deſired, for the Portugueze that 
could not brook our company, made ſuch 
means to the governor, that he gave com- 
mand that we ſhould buy no more pepper 
before we had paid 1400 rials of eight, 
which he challenged of us, becauſe we had 


not traffick there. Whereof we were ad- 
vertiſed by the Sabandar, and other of our 
friends, counſeling our men to get them 
out of the town, and not to return again, 
otherwiſe they would be in danger to be 
confined again: And we having ſent a man 
into the town to ſave him from being 
taken priſoner, our hoſt where we lay being 
on ſhore, was forced to bring him out-co- 
vered with certain mats; ſo that upon 
the 26th of the ſame month all our traffick 
and friendſhip with them ceaſed. But our 
hoſt being our friend, came ſecretly aboard 
our ſhips, and ſhewed us that he and his 
company had two ſhips lying before the 
town, laden with nutmegs and mace that 
came from Banda ; for the which he agreed 
with us at a price, upon condition that we 
ſhould ſeem to take them by force, that 
thereby he might colour his dealing with 
us. Whereupon the firſt of November we 
failed cloſe to the town with all our ſhips, 


and ſet upon the two Javan ſhips, wherein 
we found to the number of thirty ſlaves, 


that knew nothing of their maſter's bargain 
made with us, ſo that they began to reſiſt 
us, wherewith we ſhot amongſt them, and 
preſently ſlew four or five of them, the 
reſt leap'd over-board, and ſwam to land; 
which done we took the two ſhips, and 
put their lading into ours. 


ſent two of our boats ; but the Portugueze 
that were in her ſhot ſo thick with their 
pieces upon our men, that our boats were 
forced to leave them with loſs of one of 
our men; but our ſhips ſhot in ſuch ſort 


The Portu- _ uy 
gueze ſhip that brought their ambaſſador, an 


lay cloſe under the ſhore, whereunto we ſhips. 


2 


with their ordnance upon the Poriugueze They 
ſhip, that they ſpoiled and broke it in fought 
pieces, wherein their captain was ſlain; . 


caſt anchor within his ſtream; whereupon 
our merchants went and agreed with him; 
which done, wg thinking to buy pepper 


Why the 
overnor 

forbie us 

traflick. 


as we did before, the governor again com- 
manded to the contrary; whereby we per- 


ceived their deceit, in that he would not 


hold his word. The countrymen would 


gladly have ſold their pepper, as alſo the 


Chineſe, Arabians, Mahometans, and ſe- 
cretly ſome Portugueae; but when we ſaw 
we could not get it out, but with great 
danger, we thought it not convenient to 
buy. And when we ſpake unto the go- 
vernor, touching the holding of his word, 
he made us anſwer, that he had no bones 
in his tongue; and that therefore he could 
{peak that which he meant not do. And 
to ſay the truth, moſt part of the Favars 
are a kind of deceitful people, for whatſo- 
ever they ſay and preſently perform, that 
ſhall you be ſure of, and no more, 

The 25th of O#ober there came an am- 


baſſador into Bantam, ſent from Malacca 


to the governor, with a preſent of 1000 
rials of eight, deſiring him to forbid us 
both his town and ſtream, that we might 


victuals to ſell, told us that with our pieces 
we had ſlain three or four men within the 
town, and that the townſmen began to 
make an army of ſhips to ſet upon us. 
The 2d of November we eſpied a ſhip 
that came toward Bantam, which we joined 
unto with our boats; and being near unto 


it, they ſpread their fights, which were of They 
thick mats, and began to defend themſelves, fought 


Our men ſhot amongſt them with ſtone 


pieces and calivers, and they . defended jhip. 


themſelves with great courage, having halt 
pikes wherewith they thruſt at us, and that 
ſerved likewiſe to blow arrows out of 
them, for they were like trunks z out of 
the which trunks they ſhot ſo great num- 
bers of arrows, that they fell as thick as 
hail, and ſhot ſo exact, that therewith they 
hurt at the leaſt eight or nine of our men ; 
but the arrows are thin and light, ſo that 
their blaſt could nat make them enter into 


the fleſh above the thickneſs of two fingers, 


only 


and the victuallers that ſtil] brought us Art Iuguere 


The mer- 
chants fol- 
low them 
with 
wares. 
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December there came men out of the town, 


only the head of the arrow (which is made 
of reed, and ſtayeth looſe in the fleſh.) 
When we ſhot with our calivers they ran 
behind their fights ; but when they per- 
ceived that their matted fights could not 
defend them, and that they were killed 
through them, they entered into their boat, 
and by ſtrength of oars rowed from us, 
leaving their ſhip, wherein we found two 
dead men, and we ſlew three more of them 
as we rowed after their boat; ſo that in all 
they loſt five men, as we after heard, and 
that they were to the number of forty ; 
which done, we brought their ſhip to ours, 
wherein we found good ſtore of rice and 
dryed fiſh. | E 

The 6th of November, - perceiving not 
any hope of more traffick for us with thoſe 
of Bantam, we hoiſted anchor and ſet fail, 
ſetting our courſe towards the ſtreight of 
Sunda, 

The 7th of November we came and an- 
chored before a river of freſh water, about 
ſix miles from Bantam, where we took in 
our proviſion of water : thither certain 
merchants followed us with porcelane, tell- 
ing us that they were ſorry for our depar- 
ture, and longed for our return again. 

The 13th of November we ſet fail, and 
about evening we came before Icatra, which 


is only remarkable for its river, and the 


country about it very fertile in fruits and 
proviſions. In time paſt it was called Sun- 
da Calapa, which had been a rich town of 
merchandiſe, but upon ſome occaſions, and 


by reaſon of their hard uſage, the mer- 


chants had withdrawn themſelves from 
thence ; therefore at this preſent there is 
little or nothing to do. Jobn Hughen in 
his book faith this was the principal town 


of traffick ; but that was long ago, for now 


there is not any trade or merchandiſe. 

The 14th of November we ſent two of 
our men into the town, having ſome of 
theirs in pawn, who told us that many 
of the inhabitants were gone out of the 
town with all their goods, being in great 
fear of our pieces; and there we had great 


| ſtore of victuals, and much more than we 


required brought aboard our ſhips. 
The 18th we ſet ſail from Tcatra, and 


being about two miles from the town, our 


ſhip called Amſterdam fell upon a cliff; 
but it got off again without any hurt, and 
therewith we preſently made towards the 


ſtreight. : 
The 2d of December we paſſed by three 


towns, which we might eaſily perceive : 
we likewiſe paſſed by Tubam, or Tubaon, 
and anchored under Sidaya. The 3d of 


Vor. II. 


and deſired us to ſtay, ſaying, that there 
we might have cloves and nutmegs as many 
as we. would, bringing certain banqueting 
ſtuff (as a preſent from their king) unto 
Schellenger's ſhip, becauſe it lay neareſt to 
the land, and moſt of em came aboard. 

The jth of December they came again 
into Schellenger's ſhip, bringing certain 
preſents with them; and among th 
a certain bird * that could ſwallow fire, 
which is a very ſtrange fowl, and was 
brought alive to Amſterdam, which. after 
was given to the States of Holland at the 
Hague; and ſome s ood fruits, deſiring us 
to ſend a man on ſhore to ſee their ſpices, 
whereof they ſaid they had great Bn : 
whereupon we ſent a man out of the Am- 
fterdam, and with him an interpreter, one 
of the Portugueze ſlaves, they leaving three 
or four of their men aboard our ſhips for 
pawns till his return, 
came to land he was well uſed; and there 
they ſhewed him forty or fifty bales of 
cloves ; which done they brought him be- 
fore the king, who promiſed him great 
favour, and told him that the next day he 
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the reſt 


When our man 


would himſelf come aboard our ſhips, and 


deal with our captains ; and with that he 
let our man depart. | ” 

The zth of December we expected the 
king's coming aboard, putting out all our 
flags and ſtreamers ; and about noon there 


came eight or nine indifferent great ſhips | 


full of men from off the ſhore, wherein 
we thought the king to be; but when they 
were almoſt at us they divided themſelves, 
three of them rowing to Schellenger's ſhip ; 


and when they boarded him, they think- 


ing the King had been there, Reymer van 
Hel as factor and the maſter came forth 
to receive him; but the Favars entering 
all at once, Reymer van Tell ſaid, 
What will all theſe people do aboard 
the ſhip? for there was at the leaſt two 
hundred men, who all at one time drew 
out their poniards, and ſtabbed our men 
that never ſuſpected them; ſo that preſent- 
ly they had ſlain twelve of the ſhip, and 
two fore wounded that boldly withſtood 
them : the reſt of our men being under 
hatches preſently took their pikes, and 
thruſt ſo faſt out at the grates, that the Ja- 
vars would have forced the middle part 
of the ip, wherein was two entries, but 
our men ſtanding at them with their ſwords 
in hand, drove chem out, not ceaſing ſtill 
to thruſt up with their pikes; mean time 
they kindled a fire, lighted their matches, 
and ſhot off their ſtone pieces that lay a- 

Tx > bove 


He was as big again as a ſwan, and quite black, his feathers being like the feathers of an oſtrich. He 
had no 'tongue, nor wings, nor tail; but at the top of his head he had a ſhell as hard as 2 tortoife ſhell. 
His feet were long, big, and ſo ſtrong, that he made uſe of them to defend himſelf, and kick'd like a horſe. 
He ſwallow'd whole all that he eat, even a whole apple as big as a man's fiſt; and, which is wonderful, it 
will ſwallow fire-brands and great bits of ice without hurt. PIE 


— 


How the 
Indians 
betrayed 

hem. 
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preſently to fly, moſt of them leaping over 
Gers, and ſwam to their two boats that 
lay hard by our ſhips, whereof one with a 

reat piece was preſently ſtricken in pieces. 

he reſt of our ſhips hearing us ſhoot in 
that manner, entered into their boats, and 
made towards them, rowing hard to the 


three Indian fuſts, wherein were at the leaſt 


100 men, and ſhot amongſt them with 


their pieces, wherewith they leap'd into 
the water, every man ſwimming to ſhore, 
and we with two boats after them, hewing 
and killing them as our deadly enemies, 
who under pretence of friendſhip ſought to 
murder us ; and we handled them in ſuch 
fort, that of 200 men there got not above 
thirty of them to land ; the reſt of their 
fuſts lay far off and beheld the fight. Three 
of their fuſts thought to row to the pin- 
nace to take her, which they might eaſily 
have done, as having not above feven or 


eight men in her, being buſy to ſer up a 


new maſt ; but when they perceived their 
men to be ſo handled in the Amſterdam, 
and that they leap'd over-board, they 
turned back again, and in great haſte row- 
ed to land, fo that at that time they got 
not much by the bargain, The natives 
loſt 150 men; and no ſmall grief to us, 
for there we loſt twelve men, that were all 
ſtabbed with poniards, their names were 


Thenames John Facobſon Schellenger, maſter of the 


of their 
men that 


were flab- 


bed. 


ſhip; Reymer van Hel, factor; Gielis Gie- 
leſon, gentleman; Barent Bonteboter, Arent 
C eV, cog Cornelius van Alcmuer, Simon 
Fanſon, Wiltſchut, Joos the carpenter ; A. 
drian de Metſelar, one of the | Portugueze 
ſlaves, and two boys, whereot one was but 
twelve years old; whereby we perceived 
them to be a kind of cruel people, for they 
had given the little boy and all the reſt of 
our men at the leaſt twelve ſtabs apiece 
after they were dead, which ſo exaſperated 


the Dutch, that they put all their priſoners 


to the ſword ; who confeſſed that they had 
followed them from Bantam; that the 
Fonque laden with nutmegs at Facatra, was 
intended to ſurprize them ; that afterwards 


they went to Jopara to wait for them; 


and that they came to Sidaya to try if by 
the two Jongues that appeared off, they 
could draw them into the main, in order 
to attack them the more eaſily. 

The ſame day about evening we hoiſted 
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bove the hatches, wherewith they began 


anchors, and ſet ſail; having manned the 
Amſterdam with men out of our other ſhips, 
and ſo held our courſe eaſtward. 

The 6th of December we came to a great 
ifland called MadaraY, where we anchor. 
ed, and in the evening two of their men 
came aboard our ſhips, with a meſſage 
from their governor, ſaying, that we were 
welcome, defiring us to ſtay there, for he 
would traffick with us, and ſell us ſome 


pepper, as they ſaid, but we believed them 
og wes 


The 7th of December there came another 


boat aboard, bringing certain fruits; ſay- 


ing that the next day their governor would 
come to ſee our ſhips. | 
The 8th there came a great fuſt, and 
three ſmall boats, from off the land, all full 
of men, ſaying their governor was among 
them. We deſired them not to go to the 
Amſterdam, but to the Mauritius, but they 
would not, but made to the Amſterdam, 
thinking becauſe there had been fo many 
murdered in her, there was not many men 
aboard her at that time; and when they 
were within a pikes length of her, (al- 
though they were directed to the other 
ſhips) they remembring their late miſ- 
chance, ſhot off three or four ſtone pieces 
full loaded, wherewith they flew and hurt 
many of the Indians; whereupon they pre- 
ſently leap'd over-board, and we with our 
boats followed after and flew divers of 
them, taking ten or twelve, thinking by 
them to know what their intent was to do, 
but they could not certify us, therefore we 
let them go again, only keeping two boys, 
who long after ſtole out of the ſhip, and 
ſwam to land. They told us that the go- 
vernor being a biſhop, or chief inſtructor 
of the country, was within the boat and 
ſlain amongſt the reſt ; he had therein like- 
wiſe a little boy, one of his ſons, who we 
likewife rook and ſent to land. The bi- 
ſhop was of Mecca, and much eſteemed of 
among them, a great clerk, and governor 
over all the reſt of the country. There 
was a jewel of gold ſer with precious ſtones 

found about him, which as yet is kept. 
About evening we weighed anchors and 
ſet ſail, and the 11th of December we came 
to two ſmall iſlands, or the iſland Laboc 
or Leboc, or little Madare, ſurrounded by 
two other ſmall iſlands, 13 leagues from 
Java, where we anchored ; there we found 
| none 


d Madura is a little iſland which runs out lengthwiſe, and lies almoſt oppoſite to the north-eaſt point of 
the great Java, being ſeparated from it by a narrow channel. It is very fruitful in rice, and furniſhes all 


the neighbouring places with it. 


The ground is fo fat, that it is not fatter in Holland, but ſo often 


drowned with water, that the labourers, and buffs who plough it, are in the water up to the. knees, even 


in harveſt time. 


'The great my cannot approach the iſland, becauſe of the flats which are about it. The inhabitants re- 


ſemble thoſe o 
ſmall veſſels, without any oppoſition from 
dura is their granary of rice. | 


ava in every thing. They live upon nothing but piracy, which they exerciſe with 
4 their neighbours, for they dare not trouble them, becauſe Ma- 


How far 
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none but poor people and fiſhermen , that 
brought us fiſh, hens, and fruit to ſell. 
The 13th we ſet fail, and the 14th we 


had a weſt wind, which they call the paſ- 


ſage wind, that would have ſerved us well 


they were to ſail to Molucca, from whence we were 
from Me. not diſtant above two hundred miles; and 


lucca. 


The An- 


 fterdam ſet 


on fire. 


The pin- 
nace on 
ground, 


as then it was a good year for cloves, which 
happeneth every three years, it was told us 
that we might there have a cabin laden full 
of cloves ; whereupon we determined to 
ſail thither; but becauſe we had already 
endured a long and troubleſome voyage, 
and but ill mann'd, we would not, long- 
ing to be at home. This contrary wind 
holding, upon the 24th of December we 
came to Leboc, an iſland where we had 
been before, being forced back by the cur- 
rents. 1 
The 25th of December John Molenaer, 
maſter of the Mauritius, died ſuddenly of 
an oppreſſion of the lungs. This death 
however was reported by the ſurgeons to 
be effected by poiſon 3 and Hootman was 
put in chains as a perſon ſuſpected of the 
murder, on account of the conſtant quar- 
rels and threats that paſſed between him 
and the deceaſed. But three days after 
Hootman was releaſed. Oe 

. The 28th, 29th, 3oth, and 31ſt of De- 
cember we were buſy to take all the wares, 
fails, and other things out of the Amſter- 
dam, which leak*d on every fide, her vi- 
ctuals and furniture ſerving for our voyage 
homeward; and lying under that iſland, 
we had victuals brought us every day as 
much as we needed, both fiſh, hens, veni- 
ſon and fruit, and at a reaſonable price; 
but there we could get no water. 

The 11th of January, when we had un- 
laden the Amſterdam, we ſet her on fire, 
to the great admiration of the natives, who 
ſtrove with their canoes to tow her aſhore, 
tu ſave her iron work; but we let her 
burn, taking her men into our ſhips. 


The 12th of January we ſet ſail again, 


ſome deſiring to ſail eaſtward, others weſt- 
ward; but in fine. we ſet weſtward to fail 
once again to Bantam, wherewith the Mau- 
ritius failed ſouth-eaſtward, to get about 
the iſland of Java, and we followed her. 
The 14th of January we once again per- 
ceived the eaſt point of the iſland of Ma- 
dura, and held our courſe ſouthward. On 
that ſide of Madura there lieth many ſmall 
iſlands, through which we ſailed. 

The 16th in the morning our pinnace 
run aground upon the coaſt of Java, not 
far from Pannorocan, where ſhe ſhot off 
three pieces: at the which warning we 
made thither with our boats, and by the 
help of God got her off again. There 


5 ſaw * 3 that burnt, under and 
ve the fire having a great ſmoke, n 
ge t6 ee 55 57 

The 18th of January we entered into 
the ſtreight of Bas which is not 
quite half a league broad in its narroweſt 
part, which runneth between Java and 
Baly; and by reaſon of the hard and con- 
trary ſtream that runs therein, we were 
forced to anchor upon the coaſt of Java, 
where we found good anchor-ground. 

The 19th we ſet fail, and when we 
came near to the coaſt of Baly, we enter*d 
into a rough ſtream, and our ſhips drave 
backward as ſwiftly as an arrow out of a 
bow; and there we found no anchot 
ground, nor any anchor could have holden 
us; but the Mauritius got the coaſt of Ja- 
Va, and anchored ; which in the end we 
likewiſe did, and anchored at the leaſt 
three miles from him, for ſo much we had 
driven back in the ſpace of half an hour. 

The 20th of January we went and lay 
by our other ſhips, 

The 21ſt of January there came two 
barks to the Mauritius, wherein there was 
one that could ſpeak good Portygueze, who 
told us that the town of Ballaboam, or Ba- 
lambuan, was beſieged by a ſtrange. kin 
that had married the king of Ballaboam's 


daughter; and after he had lain with her, 


he cauſed her to be ſlain, and then came to 
beſiege her father. This town of Ballabo- 
am lies on the eaſt- end of the iſland of Ja- 
va, and is the fame town where Mr. Can- 
diſh ten years before was when he paſſed 


that way; and the old king, whereof he 


writeth, was then living, being at the 
leaſt 160 years of age. There we ſaw 
great numbers of bats that flew over our 
ſhips, and were as big as crows, which in 
that country they uſe to cat, as they fay. 
About noon we came before the town of 
Ballaboam, ſo near unto it that we might 
eaſily ſee it; and there we lay behind a 
high point of land, thinking to take in 
water. 5 | 
The 22d of Fanuary we took our pin- 
nace, and failed about the ſhore, as near 
the land as poſſibly we could, to ſeek for 
freſh water; but we found none: for the 
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river that ran through the town was paled 


up (by them that lay before it) ſo that no 
man might paſs either out or in, but only 


on the land ſide, and that with great dan- 


ger. The ſame day there came two or 


three men aboard our ſhip, that ſtole out 
of the town by night, and came from the 


king, to deſire our help with our great 
ſhot, which we could not do ; becauſe that, 
thereabouts it was very ſhallow, and we 
could not go near it with our ſhips. They 


Another account ſays they ſaw 22 men walking on the ſhore with a commander among em. 


told 
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told us they had great want of victuals 
within the town, whereby many of them 
were already dead for hunger, and much 
deſired our aid; but it was not in us to do. 
Thoſe that beſieged the town were Moors, 
but they in the town were heathens, and as 
yet had not received Mahomet's law; and 


that, as we heard after, was the cauſe of 


their war. There we ſaw many ſtorks fly- 
ing and ſitting in the field. With us we 
cannot imagine where the ſtorks remain in 
winter time, but here we ſaw them in the 
winter time. * 

The 24th of January we ſailed from 
thence, perceiving nothing for us to get, 
and took our courſe right over to the iſland 
of Bally. | | 
The 25th we came to Bally, where one 
of their barks boarded us, telling us that 
there we ſhould find a river of freth water, 
and of all things elſe ſufficient to ſerve our 
neceſſities ; whereupon we anchored, 

The 26th of January our pinnace ſent 
our boat to land to ſee the river, and there 
one of our men was ſent on ſhore ; but 


when he was on land, he found nothing but 


an army. of ten thouſand men, that meant 
to relieve the town of Ballaboam, and the 
river was nothing worth to lade water; 
whereupon our men came aboard again. 
Their general thought to have gotten ſome 
great prey out of our ſhips. 

The 27th of January we ſet ſail to find 
a convenient place to refreſh us with wa- 
ter and other proviſion, for we were in- 
formed by a man of Bengala, that of his 
own conſent ſailed with us, and that had 
been in Bally, that there we ſhould find 
water, and other things to ſerve our neceſ- 
ſities ; ſo that by night we anchored un- 
der a high point of land on the ſouth-weſt 
end of Bally. 

The 28th of January one of their boats 
boarded us with ſix or ſeven men, ſaying, 
that their king was deſirous to deal with 
us for ſuch wares as he had; and ſent to 
know from whence we came, and we ſaid 
we came out of Holland; and that we 
came to trade fairly and honeſtly with the 
inhabitants. 

The 29th and goth there came more 
men aboard our ſhips, rowing in great 
haſte afar off, and the king every day 
ſent us ſome fruit. | 

The 1ſt of February we had two hogs 
brought aboard our ſhips, that we bought 
for two rials of eight, and we eat them 
very ſavourly. | 
The 2d of February we ſet fail that we 
might get above the point, where we 
thought to find a better place for freſh wa- 

ter, but by reaſon the wind was contrary, 


The bey called Padav, 


trary win 


we could not do it, but were forced to an- 
chor again. 1 211 
The gd of February we ſet fail again, 
and then we had a ſtorm, ſo that our fail 
blew * way, and becauſe of the con- 
we could not reach above the 
point, but were. conſtrained to anchor; 
but the Mauritius and the pinnace got paſt 
it; although thereby the Mauritius was in 
no little danger; but becauſe the pilot had 
laid a wager of 6 rials of eight that he 
would get above it, he would paſs, what 
danger ſoever it might be, and ſailed cloſe 
along by the cliffs, whereby we lay at an- 
chor without company. Ä 
The 4th and 5th we ſet ſail once again 
to get above the point, but could not reach 


it, 

The 6th we had a letter from Roden- 
burgh, that certified us how the Mauritius 
lay at anchor, at the leaſt ſeven or eight 
miles beyond the point; and he that 
brought the letter came with it by land : 
And at the ſame time there was a man ſent 
on land with a ſmall preſent for the king, 
that we might win his favour. 

The 7th our man came on board again, 
and brought us news how Rodenburgh with 
one of the Portuguege ſlaves, being on 
land, were againſt their wills led before 
the king, but the ſailors of the Mauritius 
had gotten men for pledges. | 

The 8th of January, the ſame man went 
on land out of our ſhip, with more pre- 
ſents of velvet, and a caliver, the better to 
get the * favour, which liked him 
well, and deſired us to bring the ſhip near- 
er to the town; ſaying, he would ſend us 
water and other things ſufficient to ſupply 
our wants. 

The gth we failed into the creek 9 with 
our ſhip, and anchored about a ſmall half 
mile from the land; and, being anchor- 


ed, there came at the leaſt 70 boats of the 


country to ſee our ſhip ; and the king ſent 
us word that he was deſirous to hear us 
ſhoot off five or ſix of our great pieces; 
whereupon we ſhot five of our greateſt 
pieces, and the king ſtood upon the ſhore 

to ſee them. 
The 10th we had a letter from Corne- 
lius Houtman, to deſire us to come to them, 
for that there they had found a good place 
for water, and of all other neceſſaries; ſo 
that about evening we * ſet fail, leaving 
two of our men, and a Portugueze ſlave 
amongſt the Indians, whom the king pro- 
miſed ſhould come unto us by land, yet 
that night we could not reach above the 
point Cabo des Porcos, or Cape of Hogs ; 
mean time we perceived our pinnace that 
came. to help us. | 
| The 
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The 16th we got by the Mauritius, that 
had already laden in her water, and hoop- 
ed her veſſels, whereupon we began pre- 
ſently to do the like, and to viſit our veſ- 
ſels that were almoſt ſpoiled. 5 

The 14th our men whom we left with 
the king, came by land unto our ſhips, 
and then we bought great ſtore of cattle 
and fruit. | y 

The 18th, 19th, 2oth and 21ft we em- 

Jloyed our time to lade water, which we 

ad very eaſily, and refreſhed ourſelves 
with cattle, hogs, fruit, and lemons ſuf- 
ficient. There came one of the king's 
principal officers with our men by land, 
to pleaſure us in all things we deſired ; he 
was very deſirous to have ſome preſent of 
us. 
The 22d of February two of our men 
that ſailed in the Mauritius ſtayed on land, 
but we knew not the cauſe. It ſhould 
ſeem ſome great promiſes had been made 
unto them, for as we underſtood, the king 


was very deſirous to have all forts of 
ſtrange, nations about him; but our people 
were therein much overſeen, for there they 
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lived amongſt heathens, that neither knew Two of 


God nor his commandments ; it ap 


our men 
ſtayed with 


that their youth and wild heads did not the 754i. 
remember it; one of their names was an,. 


Emanuel Rodenburgh of Amſterdam, the 0- 
ther Jacob Cuyper of Delft. 
or two they ſent unto us for their cloaths, 
but we ſent them not. | 8 

The 23d, 24th and 25th we made a 


Within a day 


voyage on land, and fetch'd as many hogs. - 


aboard our ſhips as we could eat. | 

The 25th of February we hoiſted an- 
chors, minding, to ſet ſail, and ſo go home- 
ward, leaving our two men aforeſaid on 
land ; but becauſe it was calm weather we 
anchored, and went once again on land ; 
and the 26th of the ſame month we ſet 
ſail, and held our courſe weſt- ſouth- weſt, 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, through 


the ſouth of Java, but we had a calm. 


6 
* 


* 


— 


LM 


The Situation of the land of Bally. 


H E iſland of Bally, lying at the 

| eaſt· end of Java, is a very fruit- 

| ful iſland of rice, hens, hogs, that 
are very good, and great ſtore of cattle z 
but they are very dry and lean beaſts, 
They have many horſes, The inhabitants 
are heathens, and have no religion ; for 
ſome pray to kine, others to the ſun, and 
every man as he thinketh good. When a 


wagon that was drawn by two white 


buffeloes, . 

The iſt of March we had a calm. 

The 3d we got a good wind that blew 
ſouth-eaſt, holding our courſe weſt-ſouth- 
welt. ; 
The 14th the wind blew ſtill ſouth-eaſt, 


ſometimes more ſouthward, and ſometimes 


eaſtward, being under 14 degrees, and a 


good ſharp gale, holding our courſe weſt- 
ſouth-weſt. There we found that Java he ſitua. 
is not ſo broad, nor ſtretcheth itſelf ſo tion of Ja. 
much ſouthward, as it is ſet down in the 23. 
card: for if it were, we ſhould have paſſed 
clean through the middle of the land. 

The 22d of March the wind held as it 


How fifty man dieth his wife burneth herſelf with 
bom him. There were ſome of their men a- 
themſelves board our ſhips, that told us, that when 
with one ſome man dieth in that country, that ſome- 
dead man. times there are at the leaſt fiſty women that 


will burn themſelves with him, and ſhe 


that doth not ſo is accounted for a diſho- 
neſt woman, ſo that it is a common thing 
with them. The apparel both of men and 
women is for the moſt part like thoſe of 
Bantam, nothing but a cloth about their 


middles. Their weapon is, each man a 


poniard at their backs, and a trunk with 
an iron point like a ſpear, about a fathom 
and a half long, out of the which they blow 
certain arrows, whereof they have a caſe 
full; it is an evil weapon for naked men, 
They are enemies to the Moors and Por- 
tuguezes. This iſland yieldeth no ſpice, 
nor any other coſtly ware, only victuals 
and cloths which they wear about their bo- 
dies, and ſlaves that are there to be ſold. 
The king went with more ſtate then the 
king of Bantam : All his guard had pikes 
with heads of fine 

Vol. II. | 


gold, and he ſat in a gueſled, we 


did, being under 19 degrees, holding our 
courſe weſt-ſouth-weſt, | 

The 19th of April our ſhip had no more 
bread left, but for our laſt partition every 
man had ſeven pound, both good and bad 
bread, and from that time forward our 
meat was rice ſodden'd in water, and every 
man had a can of water every day, with 
three romers of wine ; and weekly, each 
man three romers or glaſſes of oil, and that 
very ſtrong, and nothing elſe. 


The 2oth we had a calm, the att a 


calm with a northern air. | 
The 23d a good wind that blew ſouth- 
weſt | 


| The 24th we ſaw the firm land of A. 
frica, being under 33 degrees, and as we 


were then about an hundred 
5 © 


miley 
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miles from the Cape de bons Sperance, yet 
we thought we . rk at leaſt three 


hundred miles from it, fo that we may 
ſay, that God wrought wonderfully for us: 


for that if we had fallen by night upon the 


land, we had ſurely run upon it,” We 
had a good wind out of the weſt, and 
welt-fouth-weſt. | 2 
The 25th of April in the morning we 
had a calm, with a very hollow water, and 
at evening we had a good wind, that came 
north ind north-eaſt ; and although we 
had ſo good a wind, yet our ſhip bare 
but little fail, although the other two ſhips 


of our company were at the leaſt two miles 
before us; for moſt part of the night we 


failed with our ſchooner fail, holding our 
courſe ſouth-weſt and by weſt. 

The 26th of April in the morning we 
could not ſee our ſhips, which pleaſed not 
our men ; beſides that our ws * was very 
weak, whereby her ribs ſhook, and her 


joints with the force of the water opened 


and ſhut, ſo that as then our ſhip * was 
very leaky, having the wind north-welt, 
holding our courſe as near as we could 
weſt-ſouth-weſt, and then we put out our 
main ſails ; at noon the wind came welt, 
with a great ſtorm, ſo that moſt of our 
fails blew in pieces, and ſo we drove for- 
ward without fails. 

The 27th of April, ſtill driving with- 
out ſail with a weſt wind, we were under 
thirty ſix degrees, ſo that we found that 
the ſtream drove us ſouth-ſouth-weſt, 

The 28th of April, ſtill driving with- 


out ſails, we had the height of 36 degrees 


and 20 minutes; and about evening we 
hoiſted fail again, the wind being weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, and we held our courſe north- 
weſt, with very hollow water. 

The 29th of April we could not as yet 
ſee our ſhips, the wind being weſt. 

The goth of April we had fair weather, 
with a weſt and weſt-ſouth-weſt wind, and 
then we ſaw many great birds with white 
bills, which is a ſign not to be far from the 
Cape de bona Sperance ; we likewiſe ſaw 
certain ſmall birds, ſpeckled on their backs, 
and white upon thetr breaſts, vi 

The iſt of May we had a ſouth wind 
with fair weather, having 34 degrees and 
a half, holding our courſe weſt-ſouth-weſt. 

The 2d of May we were under 35 de- 
grees and half, holding our courſe weſt 
and weſt and by north. 

The 4th of May we found ourſelves to 
be under 37 degrees ſouth-ſouth-eaſt wind, 
our courſe being weſt and by north, and 
weſt-north-weſt. | 

The 5th and 6th of May we had all 
one wind at noon, being under 35 degres ; 


* 
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we thought we had the Cape, and 
held our courſe north-weſt, towards St. 
Helena, ſtill without fight of our ſhips. 
The 8th of May, with a fourth wind, 
we held north-weſt and by weſt, 
The gth' we had a calm with a grey 
ſky, and were under 3 ees and 20 
minutes; and then our portion of oil was 
increaſed a glaſs more every week; fo 
that every man had four glaſſes. 5 
The roth we had till ſouth winds, and 
were under 29 degree. 
The 14th of April, twice or thrice we fiw 
reeds, called Trombos, driving on the wa- 
ter, being ſuch as drive about the Cape de 
bona Sperance, which we thought very 
ſtrange ; for that the Portyugneze write, 
that they are ſeen but thirty miles frotn 


the Cape, and we thought ourſelves to be 
at the leaſt 200 beyond it. | 


Signs of 
the Cape 

de bona © 
Sperantza. 


Ihe 15th we ſtill had a ſouth-eaſt wind, 


and held our courſe north- weſt. 

The 16th of April in the morning we 
ſaw two ſhips, whereat we much rejoiced, 
thinking they had been our company ; we 
made to leeward of them, and the ſmalleſt 
of them coming ſomewhat near us, about 


the length of the ſhot of a great piece, 


ſhe made preſently toward her fellow, 
whereby we perceived them to be French- 
men ; yet we kept to leeward, thinking 
they would have come and ſpoken with us; 
but it ſeemed they feared us, and durſt not 
come, but held their courſe north-eaſt. At 
noon we had the height of 22 degrees and 
5o minutes, with a ſouth- eaſt wind, hold- 
ing our courſe north-weſt. 

The 17th of May we were under 21 
degrees and a half, The 18th the wind 
being ſoutherly, we were under 19 degrees 
and a half, | 5 

The 19th and 2oth we had a calm with 
a ſouthern air, | 

The 21ſt the air coming ſouth-weſt, we 
held our courſe north-weſt, and were un- 
der 17 degrees and three quarter parts. 


There we found the compaſs to decline 


three quarters of a ſtrike or line north- 
eaſt ward; after noon we had a ſouth- eaſt 
wind, and our courſe weſt-north-weſt. 
The 22d of May we had ſtill a ſouth- 
eaſt wind, and were under the height of 
16 degrees and 40 minutes, holding our 
courſe weſt-north-weft. 
The 23d of May, by reaſon of the cloudy 


Variation 
of thecom- 


pals. 


ſky, about noon we could not take the 


height of the fun, but as we gueſt we had 


the height of the iſland of St. Helena, and 


held our courſe weſt and by ſouth to keep 


under that height, for there the compaſſes 
decline a whole ſtrike or line. 
evening we found that we were under 16 


degrees. The 


In the 


W e linda hehe 


: 


The 24th of May in the morning, we 
diſcovered a Portug uaas ſhip, that ſtayed 
for us, and put out a flag of truce z. and 
| becauſe our flag of truce was not ſo ready 
as theirs, and we having the wind of him, 
therefore he ſhot two ſhots at us, and put 
forth a flag out of his main-top, and' we 
ſhot five or ſix times at him, and ſo held 
on our courſe without ſpeaking to him, 
having a- ſouth-eaſt wind, holding our 
courſe weſt and by ſouth, to find the iſland; 
of St. Helena, which the Portugueze like- 
The 25th of May we diſcovered the i- 
fland of St. Helena®, but we could not ſee 
the Portuy ſhip, ſtill ſailing with a 
ſtiff ſouth-eaſt wind, and about evening 
we were under the iſland, which 1s very 
high land, and may be ſeen at the leaſt 
fourteen or fifteen miles off, and as we 
failed about the north point, there lay three 
other great Portugueze ſhips, we being not 
above half a mile from them, whereupon 
we held in the weather,. and: to. ſeaward 
north-eaſt as much as we might. The 
Portugueze perceiving us, the admiral of 
their fleet ſhot off a piece to call their men 
that were on land to come aboard; and 
Four Por- then we ſaw four of their ſhips together, 


ns : that were worth a great ſum of money, 
ips rich- | 
y laden, at the leaſt 300 tons of gold, for they 


were all laden with ſpices, precious ſtones, 
and other rich wares, therefore we 
durſt not anchor under the iſland, but lay 
all night north- eaſt ward, ſtaying for our 
company. | | oy 

The 26th of May in the morning we 
made towards the iſland again, with a good 
ſouth-eaſt wind, and about noon or ſome- 
what paſt we deſcried two ſhips, and a- 
bout evening as we made towards them, 


we knew them to be our company, which 
made us to rejoice, for we had been aſun- 


der the ſpace of a whole month, and ſo we 
held together and failed homeward, holding 
our courſe north-weſt : for as yet our men 
were well and in good health, and we 
found a good ſouth-eaſt wind, and had 
water enough for four or five months, 


The 27th, 28th, 29th and goth of May 


we had a ſouth-eaſt wind, with fair wea- 
ther, and the. 27th we were under 14. de- 
grees. The firſt of June we were under 
6 degrees, with a ſouth-eaft wind, holding 
our courſe north-weſt, but by means of 


\ 


the compaſs that yielded north. eaſt ward, 
we kept about north-weſt and by north. 
The 6th of June we were under one de- 


gree on the ſouth ſide of the line; there 


we found that the ſtream drove us faſt into 
the weſt, and therefore we held our courſe 
more northerly, and failed north-weſt and 
by north, with an eaſt and ſouth-eaſt wind. 
The 7th, of June we paſt the equinoctial They paſt 
line, with an eaſt wind, holding our courſe the equi- 
north-north-weſt. noctial line 
The 10th of June in the evening we 
were under 5 degrees and à half on the 
north ſide of the line, and then we began 
again to ſee the north ſtar, which for the 
{pace of two years we had not ſeen, hold- 
ing our courſe north north-weſt ; there we 
began to have ſmall blaſts, and ſometimes 
calms, but the air all ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, 

The 14th. of June we had a calm, and 
yet a dark ſky chat came ſouth-caſtward, 
The 12th of June we had a cloſe ſky with 
rain, and the ſame day about evening our 
foretop-maſt fell down. [arg 

The 13th we ſtruck all our ſails, and 
mended our ſhip. = ' 

The 14th we had the wind northward, 
holding our courſe weſt north-weſt as near 
as we could, but by reaſon of the thick ſky 
we could not take the height of the ſun. 
The 15th of June we had the wind north, 
and north north-weſt. The 16th of June 
we had the height of 9 degrees and 10 
minutes, the wind being north-eaſt and 
north north-eaſt, The 17th the wind was 
north-eaſt with fair weather, and we held 
north-weſt, and north-weſt and by north 
till the afternoon, The 18th we took a They took 
great fiſh called an Alvercoor, which ſerved a great fin. 
us all for two meals, which we had not 
taſted of for a long time before, 7 

The 26th we had ſtill a north-eaſt wind, 
and ſometimes larger, holding our courſe 
north north-weſt with large fail, and were 
under 17 degrees and a half, | 

The fame day there came much duſt 
fly ing into our ſhip, as if we had paſgd 
hard by ſome ſandy down, and we gueſt 
the neareſt land to us might be the iſland 
of St. Anthony, one of the moſt ſoutherly 
of all the Cape Verd iſlands, and we were 
then at the leaſt 40 or 50 miles from it. 


The ſame day likewiſe there came a fly ing 3 


fiſh into our ſhip, which we ear. 
The 


£ The iſland is about ſeven leagues in circumference, the ſoil is dry and ſandy, which makes the tregs 
that are very plentiful, good for nothing but to burn; you find in ſome places brimſtone. When the 
" Portugueze diſcovered that iſland, there was no fruit nor animals in it, but a great quantity of freſh wa- 


ter running down the mountains to a valley, from whence it runs into the ſea, 
It lies in 16 degrees and a quarter of ſouth latitude, 550 leagues off the Cape of Good Hope, 350 leagues 


off the coaſt of Angolo, and 5oo leagues off Brazil, which are the neareſt continents 


The country is ſo 


high, and ſo full of mountains, that when you diſcover it, you believe it is covered with clouds. 


The fruit-trees which the Portugueze 


more ; ſo that now the valleys are full of them, and of fruits all the year long. 


lanted in that iſland, multiplied without planting or grafting an 


he ſhowers of rain fall- 


ing = or ſix times in a day, and the ſun, which ſhining out immediately after, cauſes this great fruit- 
ulneſs, | 


The 28th of June we had the height of 
20 degrees, with an eaſt north-eaſt wind, 
and eaſt and by weſt, with full ſail z there 
we ſaw much ſargoſſe driving/on the water. 
The laſt of June we had the ſun right over 
our heads; and yet we felt no heat, for 
that by reaſon of the cold air we had fine 
cool weather. The fame day we paſſed 
Tropicus Cancri, ſtill having the wind eaſt 
north-eaſt, and in the evening we were 
under 24 degrees, | 
The 2d of July we ſtill faw ſargoſſe dri- 
ving upon the water, and had the wind 
ſomewhat lower north north-eaſt with a 
calm. The gd of July the wind came a- 


gain eaſt north-eaſt, and we held our courſe 


north and by weſt. The 8th of July we 

| were under 33 degrees and an half, with 

an eaſt wind, holding our courſe north 

and by eaſt; and yet we ſaw much far- 
oſſe driving, but not ſo thick as it did 
fore,” 

The 10th of July we had a good wind 
that blew ſouth and ſouth and by eaſt, and 
hoiſted up our main 'tops, that for the 
ſpace of 26 days were never touched, and 
held our courſe north north-eaſt : there we 
were in no little fear to fall among the 
Spaniſh fleet, which at that time of the 
year keepeth about the Flemiſh iſlands, 

The ſame day one of our boys fell over- 
board, and was carried away with a ſwift 
ſtream before the wind ; but, to his great 
good fortune, the pinnace ſaved him, that 
was at the leaſt a quarter of a mile from 
us. This evening we found the height of 
36 degrees. 

The 12th of Fuly we had a ſouth-weſt 


wind, holding our courſe north-eaſt and 


by north, Our pilot and the pilot of the 
pPinnace differed a degree in the height of 
the ſun ; for ours had 38 degrees, and 


theirs but 37. We gueſt to be about the 


iſlands of Corbo and Flores; but the one 
held more eaſterly, and the othef more 
weſterly, The 13th of July we had ſtill a 
ſouth-weſt wind, and after noon we thought 
we had ſeen land, but we were not aſſured 
thereof, for it was ſomewhat cloſe. The 
14th of July we had a calm, and ſaw no 
land, and then our men began to be ſick, 

The 17th of July we had a ſouth ſouth- 
eaſt wind, with fiir weather, and were 
under 41 degrees, holding our courſe caſt 
north-eaſt. | 

The 18th, 19th, 2oth, and 21ſt, it 
was calm. The 22d of July the wind 
came north, and we held our courſe eaſt 
ſouth-eaſt. The 23d of July the wind was 
north north-eaſt and north-eaſt, and we 
held as near as we could eaſt and eaſt ſouth- 
eaſt, The ſame day our ſteward found a 
barrel of ſtockfiſn in the roming, which if 
we had been at home we would have caſt 


homeward. 


it on- the dunghil; it ſtunk fo filthily, and 
yet we eat it as ſavourly as the beſt meat in 
the world. af} en rug bas, 
The 24th we had a weſt wind, and that 
with ſo ſtrong a gale, that we were forced 
to = two men at helm, which pleaſed us 

The 25th of July we had a ſtorm that 
blew weſt and weſt north-weſt ; ſo that 
we bare but two ſails, holding our courſe 
north-eaſt and by eaſt. 

The 1ſt of Auguſt we were under 45 
degrees, with a north-weſt wind, holding 
our courſe north-eaſt and by eaſt. | 

The 2d of Auguſt one of our men, call- 
ed Gerrit Corneliſon of Spijckenes, died, be- 
ing the firſt man that died in our voyage 


Bae 4th of Auguſt we had a north-weſt 
wind. N 10 

The 5th of Auguſt in the morning the 
wind came ſouth weſt, and we were under 
47 degrees, holding our courſe north-eaſt 
and the north north-eaſt, and we gueſt that 
we were not far from the channel. "Thoſe 
days aforeſaid we had ſo great cold in our 
ſhips, as if it had beefy in the middle of 
winter : we could not be warm with all the 
cloaths we had. The ſame day we ſaw ſar- 
goſſe drive upon the water. y 

The 6th of Auguſt we had a weſt wind ; 
in the morning we caſt out our lead, and 
found ground at 80 fathom ; and about 


noon we ſaw a ſhip that bore the prince's They faw 
flag, yet durſt not come near us, although a ſhip with 
we made ſigns unto him; and after noon the prince 


we ſaw the land of Heiſſant, or Uſhant, I 
ſuppoſe, whereat we all rejoiced. | 

The 7th of Auguſt in the morning we 
ſaw the land of France, and held our courſe 
north north-eaſt ; and likewiſe we ſaw a 
ſmall ſhip, but ſpake not with jt. 

The 8th of Auguſt in the morning we 
ſaw the Kiſkas, and had a ſouth wind and 
ſomewhat weſt, holding our courſe eaſt 
north-eaſt. 15 

The ꝗth of Auguſt we enter'd the Heads, 
and paſs'd them with a ſouth-weſt wind, 
wg north-eaſt, In the afternoon we 

'db 


paſs 


him, but becauſe of the wind we could 
hardly hear what he ſaid, yet he ſailed on 


with us. | 
The 1oth of Auguſt the man of war 


boarded us with his boat, and brought us The man 


of war gave 


a barrel of beer, ſome bread and cheeſe, 
ſhewing us what news he could, touching 
the ſtate of Holland, and preſently we ſaw 
the land of Holland; and becauſe it blew 
very ſtiff and a great ſtorm, after noon 
we anchored about Petter to ſtay for better 
weather, and ſome new pilots; and that 


y a man of war, being a Hollander, They faw 
that lay at anchor, and he weighed anchor a man of 
to follow us: about evening we ſpake with War. 


Was 


* 


out to help us. 


was the firſt time we had caſt anchor for 
the ſpace of five months together: about 
evening it began to blow ſo ſtiff, that we 
loſt both an anchor and a cable. | 
The 11th of Auguſt we had ſtill a ſou- 
therly wind, and therefore about noon the 
Mauritius ſet fail ; and we thought likewiſe 
to fail, but our men were fo weak that we 
could not weigh up our anchor, ſo that we 
were conſtrained to lie ſtill till men came 
About evening the wind 
came ſouth-weſt, and with ſo great a ſtorm, 


that we thought to have run upon the 
They cut ſtrand, and were forced to cut down our 
down their main maſt. | 


main maſt. 


The 12th and 13th we had a hard ſouth- 
weſt wind, and ſometimes weſt, ſo that no 
pilots came aboard our ſhip ; but the 13th 
day about evening it began to be fair wea- 
ther. 

The 14th of Auguſt about break of day 
in the morning, there came two boats with 
pilots and men aboard our ſhip, that were 
ſent out by our owners, and brought us 
ſome freſh victuals; which done they 
weighed up our anchors, and about noon 
we failed into the Texel, and anchored in 
the channel, where we had freſh victuals 
enough, for we were all very weak. 

This was a great novelty to all the mer- 
chants and inhabitants of Holland; for that 
we went out from thence the 2d of April 
1595, and returned home again upon the 
14th of Auguſt 1597: there you might 
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have bought of the „ nut . 
cloves and mace which bans wt 
us. Our failors were moſt part ſick, be- 
ing but 80 men in all, two third parts of 
their company being dead, and loſt by di- 
vers accidents; and among thoſe fourſcore, 
ſuch as were ſick, as ſoon as they were on 
land and at their eaſe, preſently recovered 
their healths. 


An Account of the Copper Money of Java. 


Their copper money cometh out of 
China, and is almoſt as thick, great and 
heavy as a quarter of a dollar, and ſome- 
what thicker, in the middle having a ſquare 
hole; 2000 of them are worth a rial of 
eight; but of theſe there are not over ma- 
ny : they uſe to hang them upon ſtrings, 
and pay them without telling ; they ſtand 
not ſo narrowly upon the number, for if 
they want but 25 or 50 it is nothing. 


An Account of the Leaden Money of Java. 


This piece of money (being of bad lead 


is very rough) hath in the middle a four- 
ſquare hole; they are hanged by two hun- 
dred upon a ſtring ; they are commonly 
10, 11, and 12 thouſand to a rial of eight: 
as there cometh great quantity out of Chi- 
na, where they are made, ſo as there is 
plenty or ſcarcity they riſe and fall. 
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Navigation of the Hollander, into Java. 
CONTAINING 


Some Deſcription of the Coaſt and Harbours from Cape Bona 
Operanza to IAA. 18 
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A Deſcription of the Kingdom and Iſland of BAL Ev as 
alſo of the Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 


To which is added, 


An Expoſition of certain Words of the People of Madagaſcar, the Bay of 


Tongill, and of certain Malacca Words uſed throughout all Eaſt-India. 
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The CAPE de Bona Speranza...... 


HE Cape de Bona Speranza, 
or Good Hope, ſheweth very 
high, being north and by eaſt, 
whereof the loweſt point is 
about five miles from you, which you 
may eaſily diſcern, when you are 60, 40, 


or 30 miles from the Cape; and you ſhall 


find very good ſigns of being thereabouts, 


as Trombas driving upon the water, and 


are like ſugar-canes, with the roots hang- 
ing at them, and as crooked as trumpets. 
Jobn Hughen writeth them to be a very 
good and ſure token of the land. There- 
abouts likewiſe we ſaw certain birds, which 


are alſo good ſigns of being near it. We 


ſaw this Cape on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
which rejoiced us much, and we found 
it to lie ſouthward from the equinoctial 
line, under 34 degrees, about two hours 
before the ſun went down. 14434 


The Cape de Venſes, or Cape de Falco, 
The Cape de Venſes, or Cape de Falco, 
when you are north-eaſt, and ſomewhat by 
eaſt from it, about five miles diſtant, 1s 
eaſily diſcerned ; and caſting out our lead 
3 blue clay ground mixed with 
and. 


The Cape de Augulins. 
The Cape de Augulins, lying north- 


IIS * _— — 


LETS 
1 


north-weſt, and north-weſt and by weſt, 
is diſcovered about four miles from it. 

The road of Aqua Sanbras, un der, 150 
degrees ſouthward from the equinoctia 
line, has ten fathom water, all flat ground 
of nine, ten and eleven fathom deep, it 
trendeth like a bow from ſouth. to north: 


the ſouth point ending with a riff or ſand. 


And not far from that point we took in 
our freſh water, where the wild people 
came and fold us oxen and ſheep ; at, the 
firſt when we thought to have gone on 
land, with a boat laden with thirteen men, 
whereof ſix were gentlemen,” the reſt fail- 
ors, the weather changed and we had a 
ſtorm, with a very dark cloudy ſky, where- 
by we were in great danger; and for a 
ſecond danger a great whale-fiſh came 
cloſe to our ſcute, but God ſent us better 
weather, and ſo with that thick ſky we 
got on board our. ſhips. Our men thought 
we had been caſt away, but ſeeing us come 


towards the ſhips they rejoiced. The 


north point runs further into the ſea; a 

within the middle of the bay. lieth a ſmall 
iſland, where we had' many birds called 
Pinguins, and fea wolves, which we eat; 
but the Pinguins are better meat than the 
ſea wolves ; we arrived in Aqua Sanbras 


upon the fourth of Auguſt, 1595. 
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A VOCABULARY 


Of certain Worps uſed by the Inhabitants of the Mand of St. Lawrence, in 
the Place where we made a Sconce, lying under the Tropic of Capricorn, in 


their own Language, and in Latin, Engliſh, and Dutch. 


V AC CA Agomba 
Lac Rononna 
Aqua dulcis | Sarrana 
Capella Offa 
Ovis Agonre 
Dies Hanrou 
Stannum Wollou 
Cochlear ſtanneum Catſyare 
Plumbum | Mollouba 
Haſte ipſorum Lefo 
Pili . Wallo 
Culter | Wy 
Canoas Lackan 
Puella Cabo 
Puellus Nocoba 
Vol. II. 55 


Zen koe beeſt 


A Cow | 

Milk | Melt 

Freſh water Vers water 
A goat | Een Cabryte 
A ſheep £1 Een ſchaep 

A day Den dach 
„ . Tin 

Tin ſpoons Tin lepels 
Lead Loot 375 
Their ſpears Hlaer ſpielſen 
Hair Haer 
Knives Meſſen 
Their canoas Haer Canolijes 
A boy Een Jong hen 
A girl Ken Meiſſten 


2 L Lignum 


42.6 


weſtward. 
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_— Anboa 
Piſces . Han 
Veſtes ipſorum Lamba 
Naſus Ooro 
Edere Hammann 
Aqua falfa Ran © 


Cape de Monte Romaen, ſtandeth about 
two males, Trom the land, being a. ſandy 
ſtrand. e low land is full of trees. 
4 we had about 32 fathom deep, great 

y ground. The coaſt reacheth eaſt 

* north, and weſt and by ſouth, by 
lialian compaſs, and is a fair ſandy 
From Cape de Maria, to Cape St. Se- 
baſtian were five miles, 30 fathom deep, 


great red ſand and fair coaſt ; and there 
we had about 13 degrees ſtriking north- 


1 | BOM 8 © WMS * 


20 fathom wi fa 
ea 


a great creek, 


Wood Een bout 
Fiſh _ Viſſches _ _ 
Their cloaths Haer cleedeFen 
A noſe Die neus 

N 84 l. Hout water 


2 


Between the Cape de Auguſtus, and the 
Cape de Maria, Techn eager and 
horth-weſt by an Halian compaſs, the ut- 
ter part is a ſandy firand; 5 | 

ape de Auguſtus, and Cape de Juliaen 
ate diſtant from each other about 15 miles, 
all fair ſtrand, and a mile from the land it is 


| andy ground, fituate from 

each other ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt. There 

it ebbs and flows, where likewiſe you find 

The Cape de Auguſtus, 

bard by the utter point is low downy 
* | | | 


_—_ 
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Certain WoR Ds 
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uſed and ſpoken in the great 


Bay of Tangil. 


A Ryza Ten Tumbara 
Bonnanos Fou ſe 
Mel | Tentello 
Gallinæ Coch 
Nihil amplius Cymiſſe 
Zinziber viride Sackauiere 
Ipſorum haſte Leffo 
Ipſorum Scaphe Lackan 
Mulier Lello 
Plus Plus Errec, Errec 
Beſtia Agombo 
Heedus Of 
7 Sarrano 
ere Haman 
—_ veſtes Lamba 
lumbum Loa 
Stannum Pollau 
Aqua ſalſa Ranou 


degr. 


The iſland of Engano lies eaſt, and 
ſomewhat ſoutherly from us, under five 
degrees, and 25 minutes, diſtant from Su- 
matra about 14 miles. 

The iſland of Sumatra is very eaſy to 

be ſeen, at 12 miles diſtance ; a high ſharp 
hill ſhewing itſelf there moſt plainly, and 
by it we directed ourſelves into the mouth 
of the ſtraight, having the height of 5 
o min. 
A little iſland near Sumatra, appears full 
of wood by the ſhore, and mountainous 
within land; and by that iſland the land 
_—_— to ſtretch north-weſt and ſouth- 
e 


eaſt ; by the ſouth-weſt point thereof lay 


Zapara, when the fiſhermen called unto 


* Rice De Riis 
Bonnanas Die Bonnanes 
Honey Den Honich . 
Hens De Hoenders 
There is no more Daer en is niet meer 
Green ginger Grove Genpber 
Their ſpears Haere ſpiei ſen 
Their ſcutes Haere ſchuyten 
A woman en brewe 
More, more Meer, meer 
A beaſt Ken beeſt 
A goat Een beck 
Water Water 
Meat Eelen | 
Their cloaths Here cleederen 
Lead Loot 
Tin Nie 
Salt water Saut water 


us. All theſe Indian lands ſtand full of 
trees, as well the iſlands, as the firm land. 
About ſix miles ſouth- eaſt ward from the 
land aforefaid, lieth another land, whete 
there runneth in a great creek, and lieth 
ſouth-eaft, and north-weſt from each other, 
Near Sytan we lay at road croſs over- 
againſt Sudao, it is ten fathom deep clay 
ground. At that place the Javars boarded 
us, offering us cloves and mace, Whereby 
we ſuſpected them not, but they came trai- 
terouſly into Schellenger's ſhip, and there 
murdered twelve of his men ; the land 
reacheth eaſt, and ſomewhat ſoutherly, and 
weſt and ſomewhat northerly, lying un- 
der 6 degrees and 40 minutes. 
Certain 


ee er Holkinders Nyyaxe. 8 


Certain Maladca Wok ps, which Speech is uſed throughout all Eaſt-India, ts 


awe uſe French in theſe Countries, 8 in great Mens Houſes, and with 


it you may paſs through the Country. 
wiſe very neceſſary, for that i 


can ſpeak Portugueze. 
Rachiuth . Backien 
Totufh * Samoaga 
Amputare Pang 
Laborare | | Kareya 
FA IS 6a Pinanga 
Mane cum ded Tingal 
Hs Adillaley 
Barba Nanga 
Venter Penot 
Crus Backy 
Foris Blou waer 
Miſericdrs Carugvanity 
Melior Parma 
Solvere Chyny 
Sanguls Darna 
Venam ſecare Bewangdarner 
Libri | Kitab 
Emere Kely 
Herbæ Dengyn 
Es Coper 
Calx Capyer 
Dies Aris 
Occidere Benve 
Ibi Sana 
Ille Iowwen 
Age Maty 
Fans Perot 
Triſtis Chinta 
Gratias age Terimacathe 
Acetum T/uyka 
Pete | Minta a 
Nudius tertius Balmariis daula 
Ova | Telcor | 
Anates Bebe 
Memor eſto Engat 
Inventum Botonuum 
Abi Pegy 
Eamus nos Mary 
Heri Balmary 
Conſuetudo Eſteedat 
Dare Berny 
Viride Ife 
Tu © Pakanera 
Lapis &o&tus Batta 
Saluta Baſaer 
uantum Barapa 
| il ; Chyny 
Ut vales Bygimana 
Cor a - 
Juvare Toulong 
Scindere Bawtin - 
Pilus Ramboiet 
Collum Goulon 
Caput Capelle 
Manus Tangan 
Pileus Kokodang 
Dominus Queay 
Ego Manyre 


e Portugueze Speech is there lie- 
ll, Places of the Gountry you find ſuch as 


An arm .. 
Altogether 
To cut off © 
To labour 


Brother 


A beard 


A belly 
A leg 
Without 
Pitiful 


To let blood ; 55 


Books 
To buy 
Herbs 
Copper 
Chalk 
The day 
Dead 
There 
The 


Doe it 


Guts 

Sorrowful 

I thank you 

Vinegar 

. | 

Before yeſterday 

Eggs 

Ducks 

408 Wk 
ound 

Go 

Let us go 

Yeſterday 


You 

A brick 

Greet 

How much 
Here SRP 
How do you 
The heart 
To help 

To cut 

Hair 

The neck 

The head 

A hand 

A hat ͤ 
7 or maſter 


4 ſnyden _ 2 
7 | 


beyden 
Arrecka .. + 
Bhjift met Godt 
Broeder 1 
Baert 
Buitck ___ 
— 
. 
Bo mbernch . 
Beter 
Betalen 
Bloet © 
Bloet laten 
Boecken 
Coopen 
Cruiit 
Coper 
Calck 
Den dagh 
Dooden 
Daerr 
Die 
Doet 
Darmen 
Droevich 
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Dancku 
Eick 


Eyſchet 
Eergiſteren 
Eyeren 
Eenden 
Ghedenckt _ 
Chevonden © 
Gaet 


LT 
| Ghebacken ien 


Groet 
Hoe veel 


Een baer 
Heere | 
Ick 


Annus 


Annus 
Nunc 
Glacies _ 
Atramentum 
2 18 
8 ö 
Cognoſcere 
Paruus 
Eligere 
Caputia 
Infans 


Farcire ſclopum 
Levis | 


Pontifex 
Elevare 
Oculi 
Aures 
Oleum 
Pulvinar 
Noſter 
Avunculus 
Vetus 
Surgere 
Calami 
Oryza 
Dorſum 
Annulus 
go” 
udere 
Dulce 
Dies ſolis 
Soror 
Vide 
Arini 
Tacere 
Ipſi 
Niger 
Pulcher 
Suk 
Argentum- 
Eger 
Peccatum 
Gravis 
Sacci 
Chalybs 
3 "FO 
aropſi 
Dentes 


Tauwn 


Bacabaren 


Dalan 
Mangſy 
Mon 
Beff 
Kiunal 
Kirchtil 
Damare 
Naſſe 
Buda 
Paſone 
Ober bediil 


Sombo bidiil 
Aria 
Jagava 
Bariing 
Duſta 
Ganga 
Bretoun 
Yiouck 
Malam 
Trot don 
Gyla 

Koko 

Cadda 
Paſſai 


Matlite 


Talinga 
Nuagia 
Bantal 
Quitabola 
Mana 
Tua 


Bangs 


Calamp 


Bras 


Balacca 


Chinſin 
Sempa 
Mzalon 
Manits 
Fonmaet 
Adde parapas 
Dodver 
Baon 
Dyem 
Dya 
Ita 


Hoon 


Matary 
Peca 
Sabiit 


Tebylacca 


Brat 
Corni 
Negle 
Bantaren 
Pyennig 
Anton 


A child 

Kite ſol 
Herbs | 
Earth of the land 
Lips 


A lamp 


To charge a piece 


Light 

To live 

To lie 

To reach 
To leave off 
To make 
To- morrow 
Night 

A noſe 
Near 

Nails 


The high prieſt 


To thruſt up 
Eyes 
Ears 


Oil 


A pillow 
Ours 

An uncle 
Old | 
To ſtand up 
Pens 

Rice 


A back 


A ring 

To ſwear 

To be aſhamed 
Sweet 

Sunday 


A ſiſter 


See | 
Shoulders 


To be ſtill 


The 
Black: 
Fair 
Salt 
Silver 
Sick 


Sin 


Heavy 
Sacks 
Steel 

To die 
Diſhes 
Teeth 


Janden 
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Iaer 
Tets 
Nina 
Inckt 
Fonck 
Leer 
nnen 


Neiin 


Kieſen 
Keuvels _ 
Kind! 
Kyte fol 
Krutidt 


* 


Tandt aerde at 


Lippen 
Laeten 


Loot 


Lampe 
Roer laden 


Licht 


Leven 


Leggben 


Langben 
Laet af 
Maecken 
Morghen 
Nacht 

Neus 

Naer 
Naghels 
Opper prieſter 
Op fteecken 


Oe ben 


Ooren 
Oly 
Oorcuſſen 
Ons 
Oom 
Oudt 
Op ſtaen 
Pennen 
Ryts 
Rugghe 
Rinck 


 Sueren © 


Schamen 
Soet 
Sondach 
Suſter 4 
Siet 
Schouderen 
Swyghen 
Sy 

Swart 
Schoe 

Sout 
Silver 
Steck 
Sunde 


Swaer 


Sacken 
Stael 
Sterven 


Schotteley 


Lingua 


Lingua 
Liberare 
Extra eſt 
Metus 
Piſcis 
Vendere 
Perdere 
Ulterius 
Amicitia 
Frons 
Digiti 
Intelligere 
Obliviſci 
Tempeſtive 
Pugnare 
Caro 
Condonare 
Comburere 
Interrogare 
Veſpertilio 
Pes 
Parum 
Ubi 
Lucrari 
Calidus 
Dolor 

Ex eo 
Supercilia 
Nos 
Gutturnium 
Ubi eſt 
Aqua 
Bene 


IPER 

Macis 
Nux odorata 
Caryophylli 
Aqua 
Aquæ 
Argentum 
Aurum 


Regalis ex octo 


Ciſtæ 

Piſcis 

Pugiones 

Navis 

Ibi parum eſt 
Tormentum 


Chriſtiani 
Advenæ 
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of the Hollanders. Ve oyage: 


Lat 
|  Lepas | 
Pataſuyra 
Tacut 
Tcan 
Jou wal 
Tlan 
Bapa 
Pondarra 
Batock 
Iarytary 
Taven 
Lampa 
Pay 
Baccala yo 
Lalyer 


Betangia 
Lavo 
 Gonmo 
Selykit 
Dymana 
Menang 
Penas 
Saya 
Padini 
Altis 
Dep. 
Lande 
Mana aden 
Eyer 
Souſa 


Tongue 

To let go 
It is out 
Fear 

A fiſh 

To ſell 

To loſe 
Further 
Friendſhip 
The forehead 
Fingers 

To underſtand 
To forget 
Early 

To fight 
Fleſh | 
'To forgive 
To burn 
To aſk 


A bat 
A foot 


A little 
Where 
To win 
Warm 
Grief 


Out of this 


The eyebrows 
We 

A water pot 
Where is it 
Water 
Well 


Some Ia WORDS. 


Syhang 
Maſſa 
Palla 
Syhancſe 
yer 
Bayia 
Salorcta 
Mas 
Fey 
Petiis 
Tuanck 
Criiſſen 
Capella 
Courang 
Bediil beſar 
Petiitful 
Mackan 
Cartaes 
Arac 
Steling 
Mom va 
Vrangy 
. Oranleyo 


Pepper 


Mace 


Nutmegs 


Cloves 


Water 


Waters 


Silver 


Sold 


A rial of eight 


Boxes 


A fiſh 


Daggers 
A ſhip 
Thereis too little 
A great piece 
A caliver 
25 eat 
aper 
Wine 5 
A hog 
An ox 


Chriſtians 
Strangers 
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Ti "CE 
Vry laten 


U iſt 
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Bally, or 
Young Hol- 
land 


F 


An" Audition to the Journal 


The Deſcription of the Iſland and Kingdom of BALL Y, which by Reaſon of 
the Fruitfulneſi thereof we gave it 'the Name of Young Holland, ſhewing 
this King's Cuſtoms and Power, with other Things that chanced unto us, 


while we continued before it. 
HE iſland and kingdom of Ball 
lieth under 8 degrees, on the ſout 


T ſide of the equinoctial line, and 


ſouthward from the iſland of Java; we 
arrived before it upon the 17th of January 


1697; the inhabitants uſed us very friend- 


ly, bringing aboard our ſhips freſh water 
and hogs that are very good ; the firſt two 
we bought for a piece of a rial of eight each 


| hog ; they are all black hogs, and grunt 


like ours, but ſomewhat differing in form. 
They likewiſe brought us ducks, hens, 
eggs, and all kinds of fruits, as lemons, 
oranges, and other fruits, for the which 
we gave beads, money, lead, and other 
things. We ſent Paulus van Caerden on 
land to procure the king's favour, which 
was neceſſary for us, with certain preſents, 
viz. twenty ells of figured velvet of a light 
colour, ſome fine corals, certain drinking 

laſſes, four 2 of new ſhoes, two fair 
ooking glaſſes, and a good caliver, all 
the ſtock being inlayed with bone, which 
he received very thankfully. Whereupon 
the next day Paulus was conducted by 
the king himſelf unto the ſtrand, which 
we might eaſily behold ; he ſhewed us that 
the king ſat upon a wagon, drawn by two 
white buffeloes, and ſat alone therein with 
a whip in his hand, jerking as hard with 
it as any wagoner with us uſed to do; 
many of his lords riding on horſeback by 
him, and ſome on foot to the number of 
300 at the leaſt ; his guard were armed 


with ſpears, with handles of pure gold, 


the points being ſteel, and the ſtaves hol- 
low within; about their necks hung a caſe 
of arrows which they blew out of their 
ſpears, and therewith hurt their enemies 
and ſome great braſs pieces, but not ſo 
eaſily to be ſhot off as our calivers. At 
their ſides they hung criſſes or Turkiſh 
falcons. k | 

Our gentlemen going on land, he uſed 
them with great honour, giving them horſes 
to ride on, and then brought them into 
one of his palaces, whereof he hath many, 


they meant. 


ſerving them like princes, and 
drink in veſſels of pure gold. 
As we failed from Cape de Porcos, to 
the bay of young Holland, we perceived it 
to be a very good land, as ſome of our 
men certified us, that had travelled certain 
miles into the country, full of all kinds 
of fruits and trees, and divers runni 
ſtreams, which are uſed by the inhabitants 
to water and refreſh the land, ſo that you 
can ſcarce travel half an hour, but you 
find either a village or a town; and to 
conclude, it is a very even and fruitful 
country, as any that we ſaw during our 
voyage, being ſo populous that ye can 
raiſe at leaſt 300 thouſand men on foot, 
and 100 thouſand on horſeback. Whereby 
it ſheweth that he is much mightier than 
any of the kings of Java. £3 
Paſling from Cape de Porcos, along by 
a low ſtrand, we found it to be compaſſed 
about with a wall of three miles long, 
made much like lancardes, full of holes 
to ſhoot at, thereby to reſiſt ſuch as ſhould 
aſſault them on the water ſide. 
Thereabouts lying at anchor, there 
boarded and compaſſed us at the leaſt 60 


gave them 


'fiſher-boats' to look upon the ſhip, wherein 


they took great pleaſure, and having be- 
held her, as long as pleaſed them, they 
left us. | 

The inhabitants ſhewed us that about 
18 or 19 years before, there had been a 
ſhip with men in it like unto us, amongſt 
the which there were ſome that could cut 
a rope in five or ſix pieces, and make it 
whole again, aſking us if we had any fuch 
men aboard our ſhip that could do the 
like; and we faid yes, as in truth we had 
one whom we brought back again, that 
had ſome fk1ll of ſuch juggling toys; and 
although it was not twenty years ſince Sir 
Francis Drake had been there, yet we per- 
ceived, that Pl the deſcription: of his per- 
ſon and his ſhip, that it was he whom 
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The Shape and Deſcription of a flrange Bird, which-the Hollanders Ships, for the 
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Rareneſs thereof, brought with them out of Java into Holland. 


OR the ſtrangeneſs thereof I have 
here ſet down the deſcription of a 
bird, almoſt twice as great as a ſwan, of 


a black colour, the body full of black fea- 


i 


thers, which have two or three feathers at 
each quill, the feathers ſoft and thick like 
an Oſtrich feather, without wings or tongue. 
Upon the crown of the head it hath a ſhell 


as hard as a tortiſeſhell ; it defendeth itfelf 
with the claws, wherewith it ſtriketh back- 
ward like a horſe. The ſtrangeſt thing in 
it is that of nature it hath no tongue, and 


yet whatſoever it eateth it ſwalloweth it up, 


though it be an apple as big as a man's 
fiſt ; yet a more ſtrange nature is found to 
be in this beaſt, it ſwalloweth up hot coals 
of fir& and never ſhrinketh at them, and 
willingly ſwalloweth down whole pieces of 
iron, therewith to cool her body, In that 
country they call it an Eme. They breed 
in the iſland of Banda, from whence this 
came, and was given unto John Schelienger 
maſter of the Amſterdam, lying under Cy- 
dao, by the king of Cydao, with other pre- 
ſents upon the 4th of December 1596, and 
by the Hollanders ſhips brought to Am- 
ſterdam for a great wonder, where amongſt 
other things it fell to one of the owners 
for his ſhare, where it is much reſorted 
unto, and ſeen by all the country people 
for a ſtrange and wonderful work of God. 


Deſcripti- The wild men about the Cape de Bona 


on of the Speranza, ſeem to be Cannibals, for they 


= of eat raw fleſh, with the guts and entrails of 
of Gul beaſts, without making them clean. Their 
Hipe, apparel is the ſkin of a beaſt, hanging like 

| a mantle, cut chequer wiſe in many places 


for the more beauty. They have a very 


filthy ſavour, clocking in their ſpeech like 
turky cocks, wearing a fox tail before their 
privy members, and of ſmall ſtature. There 
appeared unto us about thirty of them in 
a troop. Their weapons are a pike or 
Javelin about two fathom long with a broad 
point of iron. We could not perceive any 
place of their abode. They were very de- 
firous of iron, and their oxen have great 
lumps or hills of fleſh upon their backs. 


Of Madza. The wild men in the iſland of Mada- 
gaſear. gaſcar, otherwiſe called the iſland of St. 
Laurence, dwelling on the ſouth-weſt end 
thereof, under thirty three degrees and a 
half, on the ſouth ſide of the equinoctial 
line, are very ſtrong and audacious. Their 
apparel is a cotton cloth about their privy 
members. Their weapons are arrows or 
darts, whereof they have their left hand 
full, and throw with their hand ſo ſted- 
dily, that they will hit a mark of the big- 
neſs of a ſtiver. . They neither ſow nor 
mow, the richer ſort living upon beaſts, 
and the poorer by fiſhing. Their orna- 
ments are copper rings about their arms. 
We did not find any fruit there, but great 

ſtore of Parrots and Meercats. | 


of the Hollanders Voyage. : 431 


The wild man dwelling in the bay of Of Tangi/, 
Tangill, in what ſort he goeth to the wars, 
with a ſpear of two fathom long, with a 
broad iron point, and in his left hand a 
wooden target, which will not defend them 
againſt the ſhot of a caliver, We taught 
them how to know our pieces, whereupon 


they forbad us their country, knowing they 


had offended us. 2 


Their oxen have a lump of fat upon Theiroxen 
their backs; and ſheep, that are very good, 
their tails being an ell long, and twenty 
inches broad, whereby they are above a 
quarter of a ſheep in quantity of fleſh. 


The king of the great bay of Tangil, Their 
has two horns upon his head, and came into king. 
our pinnace. We had a ton of rice, and 
other things of him, which we exchanged 
for things of ſmall value; being black, and 
with his horns he ſhewed like a devil, with 
many copper rings about his arms. We 
dealt with them by interpreters, and they 
gave us drink made of honey and rice, 


The firſt of the principal governors of In the 
Sumatra, whom we thought to be a king, mo ac 
on the 13th of July came into our ſhips 


to ſee them, apparelled after the Turkiſh 


manner, with a rowl about his head, ha- 


ving ſmall eyes, great eye-brows, and lit- 
tle beard, for we might tell the hairs upon 
his chin, He preſented us with betle and 
chalk, which they always chaw in their 
mouths, he looked very fiercely, but to 
us he ſhewed himſelf very friendly, and 
uſed great reverence unto us. | 
Several of the Portugueze dwelling in A man of 
Bantam, upon the 22d of Fuly 1596, Bantan. 
to the number of a whole pran or boat 
full, came to our ſhip, ſaying they were 
ſent by the governor of Bantam to ſee 
what countrymen we were, and we made 
them anſwer that we came thither to traf- 
fick with them, whereupon they told us 
that we were in the right pepper country. 
The wild men in an iſland lying right 
before the ſtraight of Sunda Calaga, go 
all naked without any thing before their 
members, red of colour. We could not 
win them to deal with us, that we might 
go aſhore in their iſland, 
The man in the town of Bantam, wears 
a piece of cotton cloth or of ſilk, wrap- 
ped about his middle. They are very bold 
with their poniards, called criſes, whereof 
they are very proud. It is a very ſtately 
Faves of people, and hold the law of Ma- 
omet. | 
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Sir FRANCIS DRAKE 


Offered now at laſt to publick View, both for 
the Honour of the Actor, but eſpecially 
for the ſtirring up of heroick Spirits, to 
benefit their Country, and eternize their 
Names by like noble Attempts. 


Collected out of the Notes of Mr. Fancis Fletcher; Preacher 


in this Employment, and compared with divers others Notes 
that went in the ſame Voyage, | 
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Sir FRANCIS DRAKE's Voyage 
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about the WORLD. 


VER ſince Almighty God 
commanded Adam to ſubdue the 
earth, there hath not wanted in 
all ages, ſome heroick ſpirits, 
which in obedience to that high mandate, 


either from manifeſt reaſon alluring them, 


or by ſecret inſtinct inforcing them there- 
unto, have expended their wealth, employ- 
ed their times, and adventured their per- 
ſons to find out the true cirłuit of the 
world. * 
Of theſe, ſome have endeavoured to ef- 
fect this their purpoſe, by concluſion and 
L from the proportion 
of the higher circles, to this nethermoſt 
globe, being the center of the reſt. Others 
not contented with ſchool points, and ſuch 


demonſtration, (for that a ſmall error in 


* 


the beginning, groweth in the progreſs to 
a great inconvenience) have added there- 
unto their own hiſtory and experience. 
All of them in reaſon have deſerved great 
commendation of their own ages, and pur- 
chaſed a juſt renown with all rity. 
For if a ſurveyor of ſome few lordſhips, 
whereof the bounds and limits were before 
known, worthily deſerve his reward, not 
only for his travel, but for his fkilt alſo, 
in meaſuring the whole and every part 
thereof: How much more above com- 
pariſon are their famous travels, by all 
means poſſible to be eternized, who have 
beſtowed their ſtudies and endeayour, to 
ſurvey and meaſure this globe, almoſt un- 
meaſurable ? Neither is here that difference 
to be objected, which in private poſſeſſions 
is of value, Mhoſe land ſurvey you? For- 
aſmuch as the main ocean by right is the 


kph alone, and by nature left free, for 
all 


men to deal withal, as very ſufficient 
for all mens uſe, and large enough for all 
mens induſtry. 8 
And therefore that valiant enterprize, 
accompanied with happy ſucceſs, which 
that right, rare, and thrice worthy captain 
Francis Drake atchieved, in firſt turning 
up a furrow about the whole world, doth 
not only overmatch the ancient Argonauts, 
but alſo outreacheth in many reſpects, that 
noble mariner Magellanus, and by far ſur- 


paſſeth his crowned victory. But hereof 


let. poſterity judge, 


Other accounts lay but 163, See Lediard's Naval Hiſtory, Pag. 172. 


It ſhall for the preſent be deemed a ſuf- 
ficient diſcharge of duty, to regiſter the 
true and whole hiſtory of that his voyage, 
with as great indifferency of affection as 
a hiſtory. doth require, and with the plain 
evidence of truth, as it was left recorded 
by ſome of the chief, and divers other 
actors in that action. 1 

The faid captain Francis Drake, having 


in a former voyage, in the years 72 and 


Prince and Coun 


73 (the deſcription whereof is already 
imparted to the view of the world) had 
a ſight, and only a ſight of the ſouth 
Atlantick, and thereupon either conceiving 
a new, or renewing a former deſire, of 
ſailing on the ſame, in an Eugliſb bot- 
tom; he ſo cheriſhed thenceforward, that 
his noble deſire and reſolution in himſelf, 
that notwithſtanding” he was hindred for 
ſome years, partly by ſecret envy at home, 
and partly by publick ſervice for his 
abroad (whereof Jre- 


land under Walter earl of Efſex gives ho- 


7 


tons, captain general Francis Drake: 
2. The Elizabeth, vice-admiral, burthen 


with five ſhips, 


nourable teſtimony) yet againſt the year 
1577, by gracious commiſſion from his 
ſovereign, and with the help of divers 
friends adventurers, he had fitted himſelf 


1. The Pelican, admiral, burthen 100 


80 tons, captain Fohn Winter. | 
3. The Marigold, a bark of 30 tons, 
captain John Thomas. 

4. The Swan, a flyboat of 50 tons, 
captain Jobn Cheſter. | 

5. The Chriſtopher, a pinnace of 15 
tons, captain Thomas Moon. 

Theſe ſhips he mann'd with * 164 able 
and ſufficient men, and furniſhed them al- 
ſo with ſuch plentiful proviſion of all things 
neceſſary, as ſo long and dangerous a Voy- 
age did ſeem to require ; and amongſt the 
reſt, with certain pinnaces ready framed, 
but carried aboard in pieces, to be new ſet 
up in ſmoother water, when occaſion ſer- 
ved. Neither had he omitted to make 
proviſion alſo for ornament and delight, 
carrying to this purpoſe with him expert 
muſicians, rich furniture (all the veſſels for 
his table, yea many belonging even to the 
cook-room being of pure ſilver) and di- 

1 vers 
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vers ſhews of all ſorts of curious workman- 
ſhip, whereby the civility and magnifi- 
cence of his native country might, amongſt 
all nations whitherſoever he ſhould come, 
be the more admired. . | 


Being thus appointed, we ſet fail out of 
the found of Pfiaausb about five of the 
clock in the afternoon, November 15. of 
the ſame year; and running all that night 
ſouth-weſt, by morning were come as far 
- as the Lizard, where meeting the wind at 
ſouth-weſt (quite contrary to our intended 
courſe) we were forced with our whole 
fleet to put into Falmouth. _ | 

The next day towards evening there 
aroſe a ſtorm, continuing all that night, 
and the day following (eſpecially between 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, and five 
in the afternoon) with ſuch violence, that 
though it were in a very good harbour, 
yet two of our ſhips, viz. the Admiral 
(wherein our general himſelf went) and the 
Marigold were fain to cut their main maſts 
by board ; and for the repairing of them, 
and many other damages in the tempeſt 
ſuſtained (as ſoon as the weather would 
give leave) to bear back to Plimouth again, 
where we all arrived the thirteenth day af- 
ter our firſt departure thence. 3 

Whence having in a few days ſupplied 
all defects, with happier ſails we once more 
put to fea December 13. 1577. | 

As ſoon as we were out of ſight of 


land, our general gave us occaſion to con- 
jecture b in part whither he intended, both 
by the directing of his courſe, and ap- 
pointing the rendezvous (if any ſhould be 
ſevered from the fleet) to the iſland Moga- 
dere. And fo failing with favourable 
winds, the firſt land that we had ſight of 
was Cape Cantine in Barbary, Decemb. 25. 
Cbriſtmas- day in the morning. The ſhore 
is fair white ſand, and the inland country 
very high and mountainous, it lieth in 32 
degr. 30 min. north latitude ; and ſo coaſt- 
ing from hence ſouthward about 18 leagues, 
we arrived the ſame day at Magadore, the 
iſland before-named. „„ 
This Magadore lies under the dominion 
of the king of Feſe, in 31 degr. 40 min, 
about a mile off from the ſhore, by this 
means making a good harbour between the 
land and it. It is uninhabited, of about a 
league in circuit, not very high land, all 
overgrown with a kind of ſhrub breaſt 
high,, not much unlike our privet ; very 
full of doves, and therefore much fre- 


 quented by goſhauks, and ſuch like birds 


of prey, beſides divers ſorts of ſea fowl 
very plenty. At the ſouth fide of this 
iſland are three hollow rocks, under which 
are great ſtore of very wholſome, but ve⸗ 


> His pretence being a voyage to Mexandria.: Ibid. 
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ry ugly fiſh to look to. Lying here about 


a mile from the main, a boat was ſent. to 


ſound the harbour, and finding it ſafe, and 


in the very entrance on the north fide, 
about five or ſix fathom water (but on the 
ſouth ſide it is very dangerous) we brought 
in our whole fleet December 27, and con- 
tinued there till the laſt day of the ſame 
month, employing our leiſure the mean 
while in ſetting up a pinnace, one of the 
four brought from home in pieces with us. 
Our abode here was ſoon perceived by the 
inhabitants of the country, who coming to 
the ſhore, by ſigns and cries made ſhew, 
that they deſired to be fetched aboard; to 
whom our general ſent a boat, in which 
two of the chiefeſt of the Moors were pre- 
ſently received, and one man of ours in 
exchange left on land, as a pledge for their 
return, | 
They that came aboard were right cour- 
teouſly entertained with a dainty banquet, 


and ſuch gifts as they ſeemed to be moſt 
glad of, that they might thereby under- 
ſtand, that this fleet came in peace and 
friendſhip, offering to traffick with them 
for ſuch commodities as their country yield- 


ed, to their own content. This offer they 
ſeemed moſt gladly to accept, and promi- 
ſed the next day to reſort again, with ſuch 


things as they had to exchange for ours. 
It is a law amongſt them to drink no wine, 


notwithſtanding by ſtealth it pleaſeth them 
well to have it abundantly, as we experi- 
enced it. At their return aſhore, they 
quietly reſtored the pledge which they had 
ayed; and the next day, at the hour ap- 
pointed, returning again, brought with 
them camels, in ſhew loaden with wares 
to be exchanged for our commodities ; and 
calling for a boat in haſte, had one ſent 
them, according to order, which our ge- 
neral (being at this preſent abſent) had gi- 
ven before his departure to the iſlanc. 
Our boat coming ta the place of landing 
(which was among the rocks) one of our 
men, called Jobn Fry, miſtruſting no dan- 
ger, nor fearing any harm pretended by 
them; and therefore intending to become 
a pledge, according to the order uſed the 
day before, readily ſtept out of the boat, 
and ran to land; which opportunity (be- 
ing that which the Moors did look for) 
they took the advantage of; and not only 
they which were in ſight laid hands on 
him to carry him away with them, but a 
number more, which lay ſecretly hid, did 
forthwith break forth from behind the 
rock, whither they had conveyed them- 
ſelves (as it ſeemeth the night before) for- 
cing our men t6 leave the reſcuing of him 


that was taken as captive, and with ſpeed 


to ſhift for themſelves. The 
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him. 


min. above the horizon. 
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The cauſe of this violence was a deſire 
which the king of Feſe had to underſtand 
what this fleet was, whether any fore-run- 
ner. of the kings of Portugal or no, and 
what news of certainty the fleet might give 
And therefore, after that he was 
brought to the king's preſence, and had 
reported that they were Engliſhmen, bound 
for the $!reights, under the conduct of ge- 
neral Drake, he was ſent back again with 
a preſent to his captain, and offer of great 
courteſy and friendſhip, if he would uſe his 
country, But in the mean time the gene- 
ral being grieved with this ſhew of injury, 
and intending, if he might, to recover or 
redeem his man, his pinnace being ready, 
landed his company, and marched ſome- 
what into the country, without any re- 
ſiſtance made againſt him; neither would 
the Moors by any means come nigh our 
men to deal with them any way ; where- 
fore having made proviſion of wood, as al- 
ſo viſited an old fort, built ſome time ago 
by the king of Portugal, but now ruined 
by the king of Feſſe, we departed De- 
cember 31 towards Cape Blank, in ſuch ſort, 
that when Fry returned, he found to his 
great grief that the fleet was gone ; but 
yet, by the king's favour, he was ſent 
home into England not long after, in an 


Engliſh merchant ſhip. 


Shortly after our putting forth of this 
harbour, we were met with contrary winds 
and foul weather, which continued till 
the fourth of January: Yet we ſtill held 
on our courſe, and the third day after, fell 
in with cape de Guerre in 30 degr. o min. 
where we lighted on three Spani/h fiſher- 
men called Caunters, whom we took with 
our new pinnace, and carried along with 
us, till we came to Rio Del Ora, juſt un- 
der the tropick of Cancer; where with 
our pinnace alſo we took a carvel. From 
hence, till the 15th day, we failed on to- 
wards cape Barbas, where the Marigold 


took a carvel more, and fo onward to cape 


Blanck till the next day at night. 
This cape lieth in 20 degr. 30 min. 
ſheweth itſelf upright like the corner of a 


wall, to them that come towards it from 


the north, having between it and cape 
Barbas, low, ſandy, and very white land 
all the way. Here we obſerved the ſouth 
Guards, called the Crofiers, 9 degr. 30 
Where in the 
cape, we took one Spani/h ſhip more riding 
at anchor, (all her men being fled aſhore 
in the boat ſave two) which with all the 
reſt we have formerly taken, we carried 
into the harbour, three leagues within the 


Here our general determined, for cer- 


© He alſo kept Nuro de Silva, the maſter of her to pilot him on the coaſt of Braſil, id. p. 173. 


Encompaſſed 
tain days to make his abode, both for that 


the place afforded plenty of freſh victuals, 
for the preſent refreſhing of our men, and 


for their future ſupply at ſea, (by reaſon 


of the infinite ſtore of divers ſorts of good 
fiſh, which are there eaſy to be taken, even 
within the harbour, the like whereof, is 
hardly to be found again, in any part' of 
the world) as alſo, becauſe it ſerved very 
fitly, for the diſpatching of ſome other 
buſineſſes that we had. During the time 
of our abode in this place, our general 
being aſhore, was viſited by certain people 
of the country, who brought down with 
them a woman, a Moor, ( with her little 
babe hanging upon her dry dug, having 
ſcarce life in herſelf, much leſs milk to 
nouriſh her child) to be fold as a horſe, or 
a cow and calf by her ſide ; in which ſort 
of merchandize our general would not 
deal. But they had alſo amber-greaſe, 
with certain gums of ſome eſtimation, 
which they brought to exchange with our 
men for water, ( whereof they have great 
want) ſo that coming with their alforges 
(they are leathern bags holding liquor) to 
buy water ; they cared not at what price 
they bought it, ſo they might have ſome 
to quench their thirſt, A very heavy 
judgment of God upon that coaſt! The 
circumſtances whereof conſidered, our ge- 
neral would receive nothing of them for 
water, but freely gave it them that came 
to him; yea, and fed them alſo ordinarily 
with our victuals; in eating whereof, their 
manner was not only uncivil, and unſightly 
to us, but even inhuman and Joathſome in 
itſelf. | 3 
And having waſhed and trimmed our 
ſhips, and diſcharged all our Spaniſb prizes, 
excepting one Caunter, (for which we gave 
to the owner one of our ſhips, viz. the 
Chriſtopher ) and one carvel formerly bound 
to St. Jago, which we cauſed to ac-com- 
pany us thither, where ſhe was diſcharged e; 
after ſix days abode here, we departed, 


directing our courſe for the iſlands of cape 
Verde, where (if any were) we were of 


neceſſity to ſtore our fleet with freſh] water 
for a long time, for that our general in- 
tended from thence to run a long courſe 
(even to the coaſt of Braſil) without touch 
of land. And now, having the wind con- 
ſtant at north-eaſt, and eaſt-north-eaſt, 
which is uſual about thoſe parts, ' becauſe, 
it bloweth almoſt' continually from the 
ſhore ; January 2 5th we coaſted Bonaviſta, 
and the next day after we came to-anchor 
under the weſtern part (towards St. Jago) 
of the iſland Majo; it lieth in 15 degrees 


high land, ſaving that the north-weſt part 


ſtretcheth out into the ſea, the ſpace of a 
league 
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league very low, and is inhabited by ſub- 
jects to the king of Portugal. 7 exe 
Here landing, in hope of traffick with 
the inhabitants for water, we found a town 
not far from the water-ſide, of a great 
number of deſolate and ruinous houſes, 
with a poor naked chapel or oratory, ſuch 
as ſmall coſt and charge might ſerve and 
| ſuffice, being to ſmall purpoſe, and as it 
ſeemeth only to make a ſhew, and that a 
falſe ſhew, contrary to the nature of a 
ſcarecrow, which feareth birds from com- 


ing nigh; this enticeth ſuch as paſs by to 


e in, and look for a commodity, which 
is not at all to be found there; though 
in the inner parts of the iſland it be in 
great abundance. | | 

For when we found the ſprings and wells 
which had been there (as appeareth) * 
ped up again, and no other water to 


had to ſerve our need, we marched up to 


ſeek ſome more convenient place to ſupply 
our wants, or at leaſt to ſee whether the 
people would be dealt withal to help us 
therein. In this travelling we found the 
ſoil to be very fruitful, having every- 
where plenty of fig- trees, with fruit upon 
moſt of them. But in the valleys and low 
ground, where little low cottages were 
built, were pleaſant vineyards planted, 
bearing then rips and moſt pleaſant grapes. 
There were alſo trees without any branches 
to the top, which bare the coco- nuts. 
There were alſo great ſtore of certain lower 
trees, with long and broad leaves, bearing 
the fruit which they call plantanes, in 
cluſters together like puddings, a moſt 
dainty and wholſome fruit. All of theſe 
trees were even laden with fruit, ſome rea- 
dy to be eaten, others coming forward, 
others over ripe. Neither can this ſeem 
ſtrange, though about the middle of winter 
with us; for the ſun doth never withdraw 
himſelf ſo far from them; but that with his 


lively heat he quickneth and ſtrengthneth 


the power of the ſoil and N neither 

ever have they any ſuch froſt and cold, as 
thereby to loſe their green hue and ap- 

rance. | 1 | 

We found very good water in divers 
places, but ſo far off from the road, that 
we could not with any reaſonable pains 
enjoy it. The people would by no means 
be induced to have any conference with us, 
but keeping in the moſt ſweet and fruit- 
ful valley among the hills, where their 
towns and places of pleaſure in ſurveying 
the iſland, as they had ſome reaſon not 
to endanger. themſelves, where they ſaw 


they could reap nothing ſooner than da- 
mage and ſhame, if they ſhould have of- 
fered violence to them, which came in 


ce to do them no wrong at all, This 
iſland * 5 other great commodities, as 
Vor. II, . 


wonderful herds of A infinite ſtore 
of wild hens, and ſalt without labour, 
(only the gathering it together excepted ) 
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which continually in a marvellous quantity 


is increaſed upon the ſands by the flowing 
of the ſea, and the heat of the ſun kerning 
the ſame. So that of the increaſe thereof 


they keep a continual traffick with their | 


neighbours in the other adjacent iſlands. 
We ſet fail thence the goth day⸗x. 


Being departed from Majo, the next day 


we paſſed by the iſland of St. Jago, ten 
leagues weſt of Majo in the ſame latitude, 


inhabited by the Portugueze and Moors to- 


gether. The cauſe whereof is ſaid to have 
been in the Portugueze themſelves, who 
(continuing long time lords within them- 
ſelves, in the iſland) uſed that extreme and 
unreaſonable cruelty over their ſlaves, that 
(their bondage being intolerable) they were 


forced to ſeek ſome means to help them- 


ſelves, and to lighten that ſo heavy a bur- 
den; and thereupon choſe to fly into the 


moſt mountainous parts of the iſland: and at 


laſt, by continual eſcapes, increaſing to a 
great number, and growing to a ſet 
ſtrength, do now live with that terror of 
their oppreſſors, that they now endure no 
leſs bondage in mind then the Forcatos did 
before in body; beſides, the damage that 
they daily ſuffer at their hands in their 
goods and cattle, together with the abridg- 
ing of their liberties in the uſe of divers 


parts of the fruitful ſoil of the iſland ; 


which is very large, marvelous fruitful, 


(a refuge for all ſuch ſhips as are bound 
towards Braſil, Guinea, the Eaſt. Indies, 


Binny, Calecut, &c.) and a place of rare 


force, if it were not for the cauſe afore- 


recited, which hath much abated the pride, 
and cooled 
who (under ney of traffick and friend- 
ſhip) at firſt making an entrance ceaſed 
not praCtiſing upon the poor iſlanders (the 
ancient remainders of the firſt planters 
thereof, as it may ſeem from the coaſt of 
Guinea) until they had excluded them 
from all government and 
moſt life. | | 

On the ſouth-weſt of this iſland, we 
took a Porlygueze laden the beſt part with 
wine, and much good cloath, both linnen 
and woollen, beſides other neceſſaries, bound 


the courage of that people, 


liberty, yea al- 


for Braſil, with many gentlemen and mer- 


chants in her. | ee 
As we ern by with our fleet, in ſiglit 


of three o 


nify that they were provided for an aſſau 


ſhot off two great pieces into the ſea, 


which were anſwered by one given them 


7 


again from us. 0 1 5 
South- 


of their towns, they ſeemed very 
Joyful that we touched not with their eoaſt; 
and ſeeing us depart peaceably, in honour 
of our fleet and general, or rather to 13 
2 
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South-weſt from. St. Jago in 14 degr. 
min. about twelve leagues diſtant, yet, 
4 reaſon of the height ſeeming not above 


e Partugueze Fogo, viz. the burning i- 
and, or fiery furnace; in which riſeth a 
ſteep upright hill, by conjecture at leaſt 
ſix leagues, or eighteen Rugliſb miles from 
the upper part of the water, within the 
bowels whereof is a conſuming fire, main- 
tained by ſulphurous matter, ſeeming to be 
2 marvellous depth, and alſo very wide. 
The fire ſheweth itſelf but four times in an 


hour, at which times it breaketh out with 


ſuch violence and force, and in ſuch 
main abundance, that beſides that it giv- 
eth light like the moon a great way off, 
it ſeemeth that it would not ſtay till it 
touch the heavens themſelves. Herein are 
ingendered great ſtore of pumice ſtones, 
which being in the vehement heat of the 
fire carried up without the mouth of that 
fiery body, fall down, with other groſs 
and ſlimy matter upon the hill, to the con- 
tinual increaſing of the ſame. And many 
times theſe ſtones falling down into the 
ſea are taken up and uſed, as we ourſelves 
had experience by ſight of them ſwimming 
on the water. The reſt of the iſland is 
fruitful notwithſtanding, and is inhabited 
by the Portugueze, who live very commo- 
diouſly therein, as in the other iſlands 
thereabout. ws 

Upon the ſouth fide, about two leagues 
off this iſland of burning, lieth a moſt 
ſweet and pleaſant iſland, the trees there- 
of are always green and fair to look on, the 
ſoil almoſt full ſet with trees, in reſpect 
whereof it's named Brava, the Brave iſland, 
being a ſtorehouſe of many fruits and' 
commodities, as figs always ripe, coco's, 
plantains, oranges, lemons, cotton, &c. 
From the banks into the ſea do run in ma- 
ny places the ſilver ſtreams of ſweet and 
wholſome water, which with boats or pin- 
naces may eaſily be taken in. But there 
is no convenient place or road' for ſhips, 
neither any anchoring at all. For after 
long trial, and often caſting of leads, 
there could no ground be had at any rate, 


neither was it ever known (as is reported) 


that any line would fetch ground in any 


place about that iſland. So that the top of 


Fuge burneth not ſo high in the air, but 


the root of Brava ( fo is the iſland called) 


is buried and quenched: as low in the ſea, 


The only inhabitant of this iſland is an 
hermit, as we ſuppoſe ;: for we found no 
other houſes. but one, built as it ſeemed for 
ſuch a purpoſe; and he was ſo delighted 
in his ſolitary living, that he would by no 
means abide our coming, but fled, leaving 


A ſquare ſtone, which is conſecrated by the biſho 


tar. 


he leagues, lieth another ifland, called of 
* 


behind him the relicks of his falſe wor- 
ſhip; to wit, a croſs, with a crucifix, an 
altar with his ſuper- altar“, and certain 
other idols of wood of rude workmanſhip. 
Here we diſmiſſed the Portugueze taken 
near St. Jago, and gave to them in ex- 
change of their old ſhip, our new pinnace 
built at Mogadore ; with wine, bread, and 
fiſh for their proviſion, and ſo ſent them 
away, Febr. 1. | RO AR 
_ Having thus viſited, as is declared, the 
iſland of cape Verde, and provided freſh 
water as we could, the 2d of Febr. we de- 
parted thence, directing our courſe to- 
wards the Sireigbis, ſo to paſs into the 
South-Sea; in which courſe we failed 63 
days without ſight of land (paſſing the 
equinoctial line the 17th day of the ſame 
month) till we fell in with the coaſt of Bra- 
/il the 5th of April following. 
During which Jong paſſage on the vaſt 
gulph, where nothing but fea beneath us 
and air above us was to be feen, as our 
eyes did behold the wonderful works of 
God in his creatures, which he had made 
innumerable, both ſmall and great beafts, 
in the great and wide ſeas; fo did our 
mouths taſte, and our natures feed on, the 
goodneſs thereof in ſuch fulneſs at all times, 
and in every place, as if he had command- 
ed and enjoined the moſt profitable and 
moſt glorious works of his hands to wait 
upon us, not alone for the relief of our 
neceſſities, but alſo to give us delight in 
the contemplation of his excellence, in be- 
holding the variety and order of his pro- 
vidence, with a particular taſte of his fa- 
therly care over us all the while. 
The truth is, we often met with adverſe 
winds, unwelcome ſtorms, and to us (at 
that time) leſs welcome calms, and being 
as ic were in the boſom of the burning 
zone, we felt the effects of ſultry heat, 
not without the affrights of flaſhing light- 
ning, and often terrifyings of claps of 
thunder; yet ſtil} with the admixture of 
many comforts. For this we could nor 
but take notice of, that whereas we were 
but badly furniſhed (our caſe conſidered) of 
freſh: water, having never at all watered 
(to any purpoſe, or that we could ſay we 
were much the better for it) from our firſt 
ſetting forth out of England till this time, 
nor meeting with any place where we might 
conveniently water, till our coming to the 
river of Plate long aſter; yet after once 
we were come within 4 degrees of the line 
on this ſide, viz. after Feb. 10. and till we 
were paſt the line as many degrees towards 
the ſouth, viz. till Febr. 24, there was no 


one day went over us but we recerved ſome 


rain, whereby our want of water was much 
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great and ravening fowl, named of ſome 


This alſo: was obſervable, that of our 
whole fleet, being now fix in number, 
notwithſtanding the uncouthneſs of the 
way, and whatever other difficulties, by 
weather, or otherwiſe we met withal, not 
any one, in all this ſpace, loſt company 
of the reſt ; except only our Portugueze 
prize for one day, who March 28th 
was ſevered from us; but the day follow- 
ing, March 29th ſhe found us again, to 
both her own, and our no little comfort. 
She had in her 28 of our men, and the 
| beſt part of all our proviſion for drink 
her ſhort abſence cauſed much doubting 
and forrow in the whole company, nei- 
ther could ſhe then have been finally loſt, 
without the overthrow of the whole voyage. 
Among the many ſtrange creatures which 
we ſaw; we took heedful notice of one, as 
ſtrange as any; to wit, the flying fiſh, a 
fiſh of the bigneſs and proportion, of a 
reaſonable or middle | fort of Pilchards. 
He hath- fins of the length of his whole 
body, from the bulk to the top of the 
tail, bearing the form, and fupplying the 
like uſe to him, that wings do to other 
creatures, By the help of thoſe fins, when 


he is chaſed of the Bonito, or great mack- 


rel, (whom the Aurata, or dolphin like- 
wife purſueth) and hath not ſtrength to 
eſcape by ſwimming any longer, he- lift- 
eth up himſelf above the- water , and 
flieth a pretty height, fometimes light- 
. * boats or barks as they ſail along. 
The quills of their wings are ſo propor- 
tionable, and finely ſet together, with a 
moſt thin and dainty film, that they might 
ſeem to ſerve for a much longer or higher 
flight, but the dryneſs of them is ſuch, af- 
ter ſome ten or twelve ſtrokes, that he 
muſt needs into the water again to moiſten 
them, which elſe would grow ſtiff and un- 
fit for motion. The increaſe of this little 


and wonderful creature is in a manner in- 


finite, the fry whereof lieth upon the up- 
per part of the waters, in the heat of the 
ſun, as duſt upon the face of the earth, 
which being in bigneſs of a wheat-ſtraw, 
and in length an inch more or leſs, do 
continually exerciſe themſelves in both 
their faculties of nature: Wherein, if the 
Lord had not made them expert indeed, 
their generation could not have continued, 
being ſo deſired a prey to ſo many which 
greedily hunt after them, forcing them to 


eſcape in the air by flight, when they can- 
not in the waters live in ſafety. Neither 
are they always free, or without danger in 


their flying ; but as they eſcape one evil, 


by refuſing the waters, ſo they ſometimes 


fall into as great a miſchief, by mounting 
up into the air, and that, by means of a 


* Then called the Chrifephr. 


to abide ſuch intolerable bondage, 


a Don- or Spurkite, who feeding chie 
oh ſuch fiſh as he can come by at ad van 
tage; in their ſwimming in the brim: of the 
waters, or leaping above the ſame, pre- 
ſently ſeizeth upon them with great vio- 
lence, making havock, eſpecially amongſt 
theſe flying fiſhes, though with ſmall pro- 
fit to himſelf, ene, 
There is another ſort of fiſh, which 
likewiſe flieth in the air, named a Cuitill: 
It's the ſame, whoſe bones the Goldſmiths 
commonly: uſe, or at leaft not unlike th 
ſort, a multitude of which, have at of 
time, in their flight, fallen into our ſhips 
amongſt our men, „ e hh 
Paſſing thus, in beholding the moſt ex- 
cellent works of the eternal God in the 


ſeas, as if we had been in a garden of plea- 


ſure, April the 5th we fell in with the cbaſt 
of Brazil, in 31 degr. go min. towatds 
the pole Antartick, where the land is low 
near the ſea, but much higher within the 
country; having in depth not above 12 
fathom, 3 | leagues off from the ſhore : 
And being deſcried by the inhabitants, we 
ſaw great huge fires, made by thetn Ih 
ſundry places. Which order of making 
fires, though it be univerfal, as well 4 
mongſt Chriftians as Heatbens, yet is 
not likely that many do uſe it to that etid 
which the Braſilians do: to wit, fot a fa- 
crifice to devils, whereat they intermix 
many and divers ceremonies of conjuratl- 
ons, caſting up great heaps of ſand, to 
this end, that if any fhips ſhall go abou 
to ſtay upon their coaſts, their miniſtrin 
1 — may make wreck of them; whereo 
the Portigueze by the loſs of divers of their 
ſhips have had often experience. 
In the reports of Magellar's voyage : 
it is ſaid, that this people pray to no m 1 
ner of thing, but live only accorditig to 
the inſtinẽt of nature; which if it were 
true, there ſhould ſeem to be a wonder ful 
alteration in them ſince that time, being 
fallen from a ſimple and natural creature, 
to make Gods of Devils; but I am of the 
mind, that it was with them then as now it 
is, only they lacked then the like occaſion, 
to put it in practiſe, which now they have: 
For then, they lived as a free people a- 
mongſt themſelves, bur now are in moſt 
miſerable bondage and flavery, 
body, goods, wife and children, 


and li 
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both is | | 


itſelf,” to the Portuguexe, whoſe hard ang 
moſt cruel dealings againſt them, ' forceth 
them to fly into the unfruitfül patts of 


their own land, rather there to ſtarye, or 
at leaſt live miſerably with PTY than' 

che 
lay upon them, uſing the' aforefaid' pa 
a or ee, e 
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ces with Devils, both for a revenge againſt 
their oppreſſors, and alſo for a defence, that 
they have no further entrance into the coun- 
try. And ſuppoſing indeed, that no other 


had uſed to travel by ſea in ſhips, but their 


enemies only, they therefore uſed the ſame 
at our coming: Notwithſtanding, our God 
made their deviliſh intent of none effect ; 
for albeit there lacked not (within the ſpace 
of our falling in with this coaft) forcible 


Norms and tempeſts, yet did we ſuſtain no 
damage, but only the ſeparating of our 


ſhips off of ſhore, but we could find no 
harbour in many leagues. And therefore 
coaſting along the land, towards the ſouth, 
April 5th we had a violent ſtorm for the 
ſpace of three hours, with thunder, light- 
ning, and rain in great abundance, accom- 
panied with a vehement ſouth wind, di- 
rectly againſt us, which cauſed a ſeparati- 
on of the Chriſtopher (viz. the Caunter 
which we took at cape Blank, in exchange 
for the Chriſtopher, whoſe name ſhe hence- 
forward bore) from the reſt of the fleet. 


After this, we kept on our courſe, 


ſometimes to the ſeaward, ſometimes to- 
ward the ſhore, but always ſouthward, as 
near as we could, till April 14th in the 
morning, at which time we paſſed by ca 

St. Mary, which lies in 35 degr. near the 
mouth of the river of Plate : And run- 


ning within it about ſx or ſeven leagues 


along by the main, we came to anchor in 
a bay, under another cape which our ge- 
neral afterwards called cape Foy, by reaſon 
of the ſecond day after our anchoring here, 
the Chriſtopher (whom we had loſt in the 
former ſtorm) came to us again. 
Among other cares which our general 
took in this action, next the main care of 
effecting the voyage itſelf, theſe were the 


principal, and chiefly ſubordinate : to keep 
our whole fleet (as near as poſſible we 


could) together; to get freſh water which 
is of continual uſe ; and to refreſh our men 
wearied with long toils at ſea, as oft as we 
ſhould find any opportunity of effecting 
the ſame. And for theſe cauſes it was de- 
termined, and publick notice thereof given 
at our departure from the iſlands of ca 

Verde, that the next rendezvouz both for 
the recollecting of our navy (if it ſhould 
be diſperſed) as alſo watering, and the 
like, ſhould be the river of Plate: Whi- 
ther we were all to repair with all the 
convenient ſpeed that could be made, and 
to ſtay one for another, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that we could not arrive there all to- 
gether ; and the effect we found anſwera- 
ble to our expectations; for here our ſe- 
vered ſhip (as hath been declared) found 


us again, and here we found thoſe other 


helps alſo ſo much defired, The country 


hereabout is of a temperate and moſt ſweet 


Encompaſſed 


air, and ee to behold; and beſides 


to be 


the exceeding fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, tis 
oa with plenty of large and mighty 
Notwithſtanding that in this. firſt bay 
we found ſweet and wholeſome water even 
at pleaſure, yet the ſame after the arrival 
of Caunter, we removed ſome 12 leagues 
farther up in another ; where we. found a 
long rock, or rather iſland of rocks, not 
far from the main; making a commodi- 
ous harbour, eſpecially againſt a ſoutherly 
wind : Under them we anchored, and rode 
till the 2oth day at night; in which mean 
ſpace we killed divers ſeals, or ſea-wolves 
(as the Spaniard calls them) which reſorted 
to theſe rocks in great abundance. They 
are good meat, and were an acceptable 
food to us for the preſent, and a good 
ſupply of our proviſion for the future. 
Hence, April 20th we weighed again, 
and failed yet further up into the river, 
even till we found but three fathom deep, 
and that we rode with our ſhips in freſh 


water; but e ſtaid not there, nor in any 


other place of the river, becauſe that the 
winds being ſtrong, the ſhoals many, and 
no ſafe harbour found, we could not with- 
out great danger ſo have done. Ha- 
ling therefore to ſeaward again, the 27th 
of the ſame month (after that we had ſpent. 
a fortnight in that river, to the great com- 
fort. of the whole fleet) we paſſed by the 
ſouth ſide thereof into the main. The land 
here lieth ſouth -ſouth- weſt, and north- 
north-eaſt, with ſhoal water, ſome three or 
four leagues off into the ſea, It is about 
36 degr. 20 min. and ſomewhat better, 
ſouth latitude. * 
At our very firſt coming forth to ſea a- 
gain, to wit, the ſame night, our fly - boat 
the Swan, loſt company of us: 'Where- 
upon, though our general doubted nothing 
of her happy coming forward again to the 
reſt of the fleet; yet, becauſe it was grie- 
vous to have ſuch often loſſes, and that it 
was his duty as much as in him lay, to 
prevent all inconveniencies beſides, | that 
might grow; he determined to diminiſh. 


the number of his ſhips, thereby to draw 


his men into leſs room; that both the 
fewer ſhips might the better keep compa- 
ny, and that they might alſo be the better 

appointed with new and freſh ſupplies of 
proviſion and men, one to caſe the burden 
of another : eſpecially, for that he ſaw the 
coaſt Ur draweth now toward winter here) 
d be ſubject to many and grievous ſtorms : | 
And therefore he continued on his courſe, 
to find out a convenient harbour for that 
uſe z ſearching all that coaſt from 36 to 
47 degr. (as diligently as contrary winds 
and ſundry ſtorms would permit) and yet 
found none for the purpoſe. And in the 
| | mean 
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mean time, viz. May 8th by another ſtorm 
the Caunter alſo was once more ſevered 


from us. May 12th we had ſight of land, 


in 47 degr. where we were forced to come 
to anchor in ſuch road as we could find 
for the time. Nevertheleſs our general 
named the place Cape Hope, by reaſon of a 
bay diſcovered within the headland, which 
ſeemed to. promiſe a good and commodi- 
ous harbour. But by reaſon of many rocks 
lying off from the place, we durſt not 
adventure with our ſhips into it without 
ym and perfect diſcovery beforehand 
made. 

Our general, eſpecially in matters of 
moment, was never wont to rely only on 
other mens care, how truſty or ſkilful 
ſoever they might ſeem to be; but always 
contemning danger, and refuſing no toil, 
he was wont himſelf to be one, whoſoever 
was a ſecond, at every turn, where cou- 
rage, ſkill, or induſtry was to be employ- 
ed; neither would he at this time intruſt 
the diſcovery of theſe dangers to another's 


pains, but rather to his own experience, 


in ſearching out and ſounding of them. 
A boat being therefore hoiſted forth, him- 
ſelf with ſome others the next morning, 
May 13th, rowed into the bay ; and being 
now very nigh the ſhore, one of the men 
of the country ſhewed himſelf unto him, 
ſeeming very pleaſant, ſinging and dan- 
cing, after = noiſe of a rattle which he 
ſhook in his hand, expecting earneſtly his 
landing. | 

But there was ſuddenly fo great an al- 
teration in the weather, into a thick and 
miſty fog, together with an extream ſtorm 


and tempeſt, that our general being now 


three leagues from his ſhip, thought it 
better to return, then either to land, or 


make any other ſtay ; and yet the fog 


thickned ſo mightily, that the ſight of the 


ſhips was bereft them, and if captain Tho- 


mas (upon the abundance of his love and 
ſervice to his general) had not adventured 
with his ſhip to enter that bay, in this 
perplexity, where good advice would not 
ſuffer our ſhips to bear in, while the winds 


were more tolerable, and the air clearer ; 


we had ſuſtained ſome great loſs, or our 
general had been further endangered, who 
was now quickly received aboard his ſhip; 
out of which, being within the bay, they 44 
fall an anchor, and rode there (God be prai- 
ſed) in ſafety. But our other ſhips, riding 
without, were ſo oppreſſed with the ex- 
tremity of the ſtorm, that they were forced 
to run off to the ſea for their own ſafe - 
guard, being in good hope only of the 
good ſucceſs of that ſhip, which was gone 
in to relieve our general. Before this ſtorm 
aroſe, our Caunter formerly loſt, was come 
in _ * day unto us in the ſame road, 
oL, II. ä 


but was put to ſea again the ſame even- 
ing with the reſt of the fleet: 
The next day, May 1th, the weather 
being fair, and the winds moderate, but 
the fleet out of ſight, our general deter- 
mined to go aſhore, to this end, that he 
might, by making of fires, give ſigns to 
the diſperſed ſhips, to come together again 
into the road. Whereby at laſt; they were 
all aſſembled, excepting the Swan, loſt 
long time before, and excepting our Por- 
tugueze prize, called the Mary; which 
weighing in this laſt ſtorm the night before; 
now loſt company, and was not found a- 
gain in a long time after. | 
In this place (the people being removed 
up into the country, belike for fear of our 
coming) we found near unto the rocks, in 
houſes. made for that purpoſe, as alſo in 
divers other places, great ſtore of Oſtriches, 
at leaſt to the number of go, with much 
other fowl! ; ſome dried, and ſome in dry- 
ing for their proviſion, as it ſeemed, to 
carry with them to the place of their dwel-' 
lings. The Oftriches thighs were in big- 
neſs equal to reaſonable legs of mutton z 
they cannot fly at all; but they run ſo 
ſwiftly, and take fo long ſtrides, that it is 
not poſſible for a man in running by any 
means to take them, neither yet to come 
ſo nigh them, as to have any ſhot at them 
either with bow or piece: Whereof dür 
men had often proof on other parts bf that 
coaſt, for all the country is full of them. 
We found there the tools or inſtruments 
which the people uſe in taking them. A- 
mongſt other means they uſe in betraying 
of theſe Oſtriches, they have a great and 
large plume of feathers, orderly compact 
together upon the end of a ſtaff; in the 
forepart, bearing the likeneſs of the head, 
neck, and bulk of an Oſtrich; and in the 
hinder part, ſpreading itſelf out very large, 
ſufficient (being holden before him) to hide 
the moſt part of the body of a man. With 
this it ſeemeth they ſtalk, driving them 
into ſome ſtrait, or neck of land cloſe to 
the ſea ſide; where ſpreading long and 
ſtrong nets, with their dogs which they 
have in readineſs at all times, they over- 
throw them, and make a common quarry. 
The country is very pleafant, and ſeemeth 
to be a fruitful foil, ' fm tt 
Being afterwards driven to fall in with 
this place again, we had great acquain- 
tance, and familiarity with the' people, who 
rejoiced greatly in our coming, and in ou 
rs, in that we had done them no 
harm. But becauſe this place was not fit 
or convenient harbour for us, to do our 
neceſſary buſineſs, neither yet to make 
proviſion of ſuch things as we wanted, as 
water, wood, and ſuch like, we departed 
thence the 1gth of Ma yx. 
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At our departure thence, we held our 


courſe ſouth and by weſt, and made about 
nine leagues in twenty-four | hours ; bear* 
ing very little fail, that our fleet might 
the eaſier get up with us, which by reaſon 


of the contrary winds, were caſt a-ſtern of 


us. | 

In 47 degr. 30 min, we found a bay, 
which bay, A ſafe, and beneficial to us, 
very neceſſary for our uſe ; into which 
we haled, and anchored May 17th; and 
the next day May 18th we came further 
into the ſame bay, where we caſt anchor, 
and made our abode full fifteen days. 

The very firſt day of our arrival here, 
our general having ſet things in ſome or- 
der, for the diſpatch of our neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs, being moſt careful for his two ſhips 
which were wanting, ſent forth to the 
ſouthward, captain Winter in the Elizabeth, 
vice-admiral ; himſelf in the admiral, go- 
ing forth northward into the ſea, to ſee 
if happily they might meet with either of 
them: At which time, by the good pro- 
vidence of God, he himſelf met with the 


Swan, formerly loſt at our departure from 


the river of Plate, and brought her into 
the ſame harbour, the ſame day : Where 
being after unloaden, and diſcharged of her 
freight, ſhe was caſt off, and her iron work, 
and other neceſſaries being ſaved, for the 
better proviſion of the reſt, of the remain- 
der was made firewood, and other imple- 
ments which we wanted. But all this while, 
of the other ſhip which we loſt ſo lately, 
in our extremity, we could have no news. 

While we were thus employed, after 
certain days of our ſtay in this place, being 
on ſhore in an iſland nigh unto the main, 


where at low water was free paſſage on foot, 


from the one to the other, the people of 
the country did ſhew themſelves unto us, 
with leaping, dancing, and holding up of 
their hands, and making outcries after their 
manner : but being then high water, we 


could not go over to them on foot, Where- 


fore the general cauſed immediately a boat 
to be in readineſs, and ſent unto them ſuch 


things as he thought would delight them; 
28 Knives, bells, bugles ; and whereupon 


they being aſſembled together upon a hill, 
half an Englis mile from the water-ſide, 


ſent down two of their company, run- 
ning one after the other with a great grace, 


' traverſing their ground as it ſeemed after 


the manner of their wars, by degrees de- 
ſcending towards the water-ſide very ſwift- 
ly. Notwithſtanding, drawing nigh unto 
it, they made a ſtay, refuſing to come near 


our men. Which our men perceiving, 


ſent ſuch things as they had tied with a 
ſtring S upon a rod, and ſtuck the ſame up 
at a reaſonable diſtance from them, where 
they. might ſee it. And as ſoon as our 


men were departed from the place, they 
came and took . thoſe. things, leaving in- 
ſtead of them, as in recompence, ſuch fea- 
thers as they uſe to wear abour their heads, 
with a bone made in manner of a tooth- 
— carved round about the top, and in 
agth about 6 inches, being very ſmoothly 
burniſhed. Whereupon our general, with 
divers of his gentlemen and company, at 
low water went over to them to the main. 
. Againſt his coming they remained till 
upon the hill, and ſet themſelves in a rank, 
one by one; appointing one of their com- 
pany to run before them from the one end 
of the rank to the other, and ſo back a- 
gain, continually eaſt and weſt, with hold- 
ing up his hands over his head, and yield- 
ing forward his body in his running to- 
ward the riſing and ſetting of the ſun: 
And at every ſecond or third turn at the 
moſt, erected his body againſt the midſt 
of the rank of the people, lifting himſelf 
vaulting- wiſe from the ground towards the 
moon, being then over our heads: fignt- 
fying thereby, as we conceived, that they 
called the fun and moon (whom they ſerve 
for Gods) to witneſs, that they meant 'no- 
thing towards us but peace. But when 
they perceived that we aſcended the hill a- 
pace, and drew nigh unto them, they 
ſeemed very fearful of our coming. Tz 
Wherefore our general not willing t 
give them any way an occaſion to miſlike, 
or be diſcomfited, retired his company; 
whereby they were ſo allured, and did ſo 
therein confirm themſelves of us, that we 
were no enemies, neither meant them harm, 
that without all fear, divers came down 
with great ſpeed after us, preſently enter- 
ing into traffick with our men ; notwith- 
ſtanding they would receive nothing at our 
hands, but the ſame muſt be firſt caſt up- 
on the ground, uſing this word 3 
exchange, toytt to caſt upon the ground. 
And if they miſliked any thing, they cri- 
ed coroh, corob, ſpeaking the ſame with 
rattling in the throat. The wares we re- 
ceived from them were arrows of reeds, 
feathers, and ſuch bones as are afore de- 
ſcribed. Hd 
This people go naked, except a ſkin of 
fur which they.caſt about their ſhoulders, 
when they Ly or wg the cold: but ha- 
ving any thing to do, as going or o- 
9 they uſe it Lo * | 
their Joins. They wear their hair very 
long, but leſt it might trouble them in 
their travel, they knit it up with a roll of 
Oſtrich feathers, uſing the ſame rolls and 
hair together for a quiver for their arrows, 
and for a ftore-houſe, in which they carry 
the moſt things that they carry about them. 
Some of them within theſe rolls ſtick on 
either ſide of their heads (for a ſign of ho- 


-  nour 


nour in their perſons) a large and. plain 
feather, wh ſheweth like horns 11 a 
ſo that ſuch a head upon a naked body 
(if Devils do appear with horns) might 
very nigh reſemble Devils. | 
The whole bravery of ſetting out them- 
Is ſtandeth in painting their bodies with 
ivers.colours, and ſuch works as they can 
deviſe. Some waſh their faces with ſul- 
phur, or ſome ſuch like ſubſtance ; ſome 
paint their whole bodies black, leaving 
only their necks behind and before white, 
much like our Damſels that wear their 
ſquares, their necks and breaſts naked. 
Some paint one ſhoulder black, another 
white, and their ſides and legs interchange- 
ably with the ſame colours, one till con- 
trary to the other. The black part hath 
ſet upon it white moons, and the white 
part black ſuns, being the marks and cha- 
racers of their Gods, as is before noted. 


They have ſome commodity by paint- 


ing of their bodies, for the which cauſe 
they uſe it ſo generally; and that I gather 
to be the defence it yieldeth againſt the 
iercing and 7355 cold. For the co- 
ours being cloſe laid on upon their ſkin, 
or rather in the fleſh, as by continual re- 
newing of theſe jucies which are laid on, 
ſoak'd into the inner part thereof, doth fill 
up the pores ſo cloſe that no air or cold can 
enter, or make them once to ſhrink. 
They have clean, comely, and ſtrong bo- 
dies: They are ſwift of foot, and ſeem 
very active. Neither is any thing more 
lamentable (in my n than that ſo 
goodly a people, and ſo lively creatures of 
350d, ſhould be ignorant of the true and 
living God. And ſo much the more is 
this to be lamented, by how -much they 
are more tractable, and eaſy to be brought 
to the ſheepfold of Chriſt: having in truth 
a land ſufficient to recompence any Chri- 
ſtian prince in the world, for the whole 
travel and labour, coſt and charges be- 
ſtowed in that behalf; with a wonderful 
enlarging of a kingdom, beſides the glory 
of God by increaſing of the hs of 
Chriſt. 75 | 
It is wonderful to hear, being never 
known to Chriſtians before this time, how 
familiar they became in ſhort ſpace with 
us, thinking themſelves to be joined with 
ſuch a people, as they ought rather. to 
ſcrve, than offer any wrong or injury un- 
to: preſuming that they might be bold 
with our general as with a father, and 
with us as with brethren, and their near 
friends; neither ſeemed their love leſs to- 
wards us. One of the chiefeſt among them 
having on a time received a cap off our 
general's head, which he did daily wear, 
removing himſelf but a little from us, with 


an arrow pierced his leg deeply, cauſing 


termined to 


the blood to ſtream qu 1 
bgnilying, hereby, der deen 
loved him, and giving therein a covenant 
of peace: The number of men which here 
Gd kae our company, were about 50 
perſons. Within, in the ſouthermaſt part 
of this bay, there is a river of freſh water, 
with a great many profitable iſlands 3 o 
which, ſome have always ſuch ſtore of 

or ſea-wolyes, as were able to. maintain a 
huge army of men. Other iſlands Me 

many and great, are ſo repleniſhed with 
birds and fowl, as, if there were no other 
victuals, a wonderful multitude of people 
might be pouriſhed by the increaſe of them 
for many poſterities. Of theſe we kille 

ſome with ſhot, and ſome with ſtaves, an: 

took ſome with our hands, from mei 

heads and ſhoulders, upon which they 
lighted. We could not perceive that 


qut upon the ground : 
he 
ang 


at or canoe, to come to theſe iſlands, 
Their own proviſion which they eat, for 
ought we could perceive, us commonly 
raw. For we ſhould ſometimes find the 
remnants of ſeals all bloody which they 
had gnawn with 
They 5 | 
bow, of about an ell in length, in thei 
hands, with arrows of reeds, and hea 
with a flint ſtone, very cunningly cut. an 
2 I%G bay by. cafes e 8 

is bay by reaſon of the plenty 

ſeals therein 4 (infomuch 05 we kill. 
ed two hundred in the ſpace of one hour) 
we called it Seal Bay. Ang having now 
made ſufficient proviſion of victuals and 
other neceſſaries, as ah happily finiſhed 
all our buſineſs, June 3d, we ſet fail from 
thence, and coaſting along towards the pole 
Anat June 12th, we fell in with a lit- 
tle bay, in'which we anchored for the ſpace 
of two days, ſpent iy the diſcharging of 
our Caunter, the Chriſtopher, which we 
3 We. 5 hed 8 

The 14th day we weigh in, 
kept our courſe ouch and till 
and then caſt anchor in another bay in 5H 
degr. 20 min. lacking but little more than 
one degree of the mouth of the S/raights 
of Magi through which lay, our 1c 


much 
Here our general on good advice de- 
a ro 


er his courſe, and tur; a. 
1 
5 


1 


ſtern to the northward, again, if hap 


God would. grant we might. find our 


and friends whom we. loſt in the grea 


ſtorm, as is befqreſaid. Foraſmuch as | 
ye ſhould enter into the ſtmicht without 
them in our company. it maſt needs, go 
hard wih them ; and we allo in the 446 
time 4s. well by their abſence, as by th 
uncertainty of their ſage, mt eeds Ife 
ceive no ſmall diſcomfort. 9172 
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ee the country had had any for 7 


their teeth like dogs. 
all of them armed with a ſhort 


1 
the 17th, . 


ſired paſſage into the ſouth fea. 
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4 And 28 18th D 1 . 
ing, putting to ſea again with hearty an 

bj ng ers, we ined watchful induſtry 
to ſerve God's good providence; and held 
on our purpoſe to run back toward the 
line into the ſame height, in which they 
were firſt diſſevered from us. . Page 
The 19th day of June toward night, 
having failed within a few leagues of port 
St. Fulian, we had our ſhip in ſight ; for 
which we gave God 'thanks with moſt 
Joyful minds. And foraſmuch as the ſhip 
was far out of order, and very leaky, by 


- 


' reaſon of extremity of weather which ſhe 


had endured, as well before her loſing 
company as in her. abſence, our general 
thought good to bear into St. Julian with 
his fleet, becauſe it was ſo nigh at hand, 
and ſo convenient a place: intending there 
to refreſh his wearied men, and cheriſh 
them which had in their abſence taſted ſuch 
bitterneſs of diſcomfort, beſides the want 
of many things which they ſuſtained, _ 
Thus the next day, the 2oth of June, we 
entered port St. Julian, which ſtandeth in 
49 degr. 30 min. and hath on the ſouth 
ſide of the harbour, piked rocks like 
towers; and within the harbour many i- 
Nands, which you may ride hard aboard 
of, but in going in you muſt borrow” of 
the north ſhore, 15 | 


Being now come to anchor, and all 
things fitted and made ſafe aboard, our 


general, with certain of his company, viz. 
Thomas Drake's brother, Jobn Thomas, Ro- 
bert Winter, Oliver the maſter gunner, 
Jobn Brewer, and Thomas Hood, Fune 22d, 
rowed further in with a boat to find out 
ſome convenient place which might yield 
us freſh water, during the time of our a- 
bode there, and furniſh us with ſupply for 
proviſion, to take to ſea with us at our 
departure, Which work as it was of great 
neceſſity, and therefore carefully to be per- 
formed, ſo did not he think himſelf dif- 
charged of his duty, if he himſelf beſtow- 
ed not the firſt travel therein, as his uſe 
was at all times in all other things belong- 
ing to the relieving of our wants, and the 
maintenance of our good eſtate, by. the 
ſapplying of what was needful. Preſently 
. his landing, he was viſited by two 
of the inhabitants of the place, whom Ma- 
gellan named Patagous, or rather Penta- 
gours, from their huge ſtature, and ſtrength 
proportionable, 8 heſe, as they ſeemed 
greatly to 72 at his arrival, ſo did they 
ſhew . themſelve very familiar, receiving 
at our general's hands whatſoever he gave 
them, and taking great pleaſure in ſeeing 
maſter Oliver, the maſter gunner of the 
Admiral, to ſhoot an Engliſh. arrow ; try- 
ing with him to ſhoot at a length, but 


came nothing near him. 


Not long after, came one more of the 
ſame caſt, but of a ſowrer fort, for he, 
miſliking of the familiarity which his fel- 
lows had uſed, ſeemed very angry with 
them, and ſtrove earneſtly to withdraw 
them, and turn thetn to become our ene- 
mies; which our general with his men 
not ſuſpecting in them, uſed them as be- 
fore; and one Mr. Robert Winter, think- 
ing of pleaſure to ſhoot an arrow at length, 
as Mr. Oliver had done before, that he 
which came laſt might have a ſight thereof, 
the ſtring of his bow broke; which, as 
before it was a terror unto them, ſo now 
broken, it gave them great encouragement 
and boldneſs, and as they thought, great 


advantage in their treacherous intent and 


urpoſe; not imagining that our calivers, 
words, and targets, were any munition or 
weapon of war. Ft, 
In which perſuaſion (as the general with 
his company were quietly, without any 
ſuſpicion of evil, going down towards his 
boat) they ſuddenly being prepared, and 
gotten by ſtealth behind him, ſhot their 
arrows; chiefly at him which had the bow, 
not ſuffering him to ſtring the ſame again, 
which he was about to have done, as well 
as he could: But being wounded in the 
ſhoulder at the firſt ſhor, and turning a- 
bout, was ſped with an arrow, which pier- 
ced his lungs, yet he fell not. But the 
maſter gunner being ready to ſhoot off his 
caliver, which took not fire in levelling 
thereof, was preſently ſlain outright. In 
this extremity, if our general had not been 
both experr in ſuch affairs, able to judge, 
and give preſent direction in the danger 
thereof, and had not valiantly thruſt him- 
ſelf into the dance againſt theſe monſters, ' 
there had not one of our men, that there 
were landed, eſcaped with life. He there- 
fore giving order that no man ſhould keep 
any certain ground, but ſhift from place 
to place, encroaching ſtill upon the ene- 
my, uſing their targets, and other wea- 
pons for the defence of their bodies, and 
that they ' ſhould break ſo many arrows, 
as by any means they could come by, be- 
ing ſhot at them; wherein he himſelf was 
very diligent, and careful alſo in calling 
on them, knowing that their arrows being 
once ſpent, they ſhould have theſe enemies 
at their devotion and pleaſure, to Kill or 
ſave, And this order being accordingly 
taken, himſelf, I fay, with a good courage 
and truſt in the true and living God, 
taking' and ſhooting off the ſame piece, 
which the ſame gunner could not make to 
take fire, diſpatched the firſt beginner of 
the quarrel, the fame man which ſlew our 
maſter ron For the piece being char- 
ged with a bullet, and hail ſhot, and well 
aimed, tore out his belly and guts, with 
| ED great 
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great torment, as it ſeemed by his cry, 
which was ſo hideous and horrible a roar, 
. as if ten bulls had joined together in roar- 
ing, wherewith the courage of his partners 
was ſo abated, and their hearts appalled, 
that notwithſtanding divers of their fel- 
lows and countrymen appeared out of the 
woods, on each ſide, yet they were glad 
by flying away to ſave themſelves, quietly 
ſuffering our men either to depart or ſtay. 
Our general choſe rather to depart, than 
to take further revenge of them, which 
now he might, by reaſon of his wounded 
man, whom for many good parts he loved 
dearly; and therefore would rather have 
ſaved him, than ſlain an hundred enemies, 
but being paſt recovery, he died the ſecond 
day after his being brought aboard again. 

That night our maſter gunner's body 
being left aſhore, for the ſpeedier bringing 
of the other aboard, our general himſelf 
the next day, with his boat well appoint- 
ed, returned to the ſhore, to fetch it like- 
wiſe ; which they found lying where it was 
left, but ſtripp'd of his uppermoſt garment, 
and having an Exgliſb arrow ſtruck in his 
right eye. Here 
Both of theſe dead bodies were laid to- 
gether in one grave, with ſuch reverence 
as was fit for the earthen tabernacles of im- 
mortal ſouls ; with ſuch commendable ce- 
remonies as belong unto ſoldiers of worth, 
in time of war, which they moſt truly and 
rightfully deſerved. | 

Magellan was not altogether deceived, 
in naming of them Giants ; for they gene- 
rally differ from the common ſort of men, 
both in ſtature, bigneſs, and ſtrength of 
body, as alſo in the hideouſneſs of their 
voice. But yet they are nothing ſo mon- 
ſtrous, or giantlike as they were reported 
there being ſome Engli/h-men, as tall as 
the higheſt of any that we could ſee ; but 
peradventure, the Spaniards did not think 
that ever any Engliſoman would come thi- 
ther to reprove them ; and thereupon might 
preſume the more boldly to lie : The name 
Pentagones, five cubits, viz. ſeven foot and 
half, deſcribing the full height (if not ſome- 
what more) of the higheſt of them. 

But this is certain, that the Spaniſh cru- 
elties there uſed, have made them more 
monſtrous, in mind and manners, than 


they are in body; and more inhoſpitable, 


to deal with any ſtrangers that ſhall come. 
hereafter, For the loſs of their friends 
(the remembrance whereof is aſſigned and 
conveyed over from one generation to 


another, amongſt their poſterity) breedeth 


an old grudge, which will not eaſily be 
forgotten, with ſo quarrelſome and revenge- 
ful x, people, Notwithſtanding the terror 

OL, 


that were reaſonable ;. and 
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which they had conceived of us, did hence- 
forward ſo quench their heat, and take down 
their edge, that they both forgot revenge, 
and ſeeming, by their countenance, to re- 
pent them of the wrong they had offered 
us, that meant them no harm, ſuffered us 
to do what we would, the whole ſpace of 
two months after this, without any inter- 
ruption or moleſtation by them ; and it 
may perhaps be a means to breed a peace 
in that people, towards all that may here- 
after this come that way. 
To this evil, thus received at the hands 
of Infidels, there was adjoined and grew 
another miſchief, . wrought and continued 
cloſely amongſt ourſelves, as great, yea, far 
greater, and of far more grievous conſe- 
quence than the former: But that it was, 
by God's providence, detected and pre- 
vented in time, which elſe had extended it- 
ſelf, not only to the violent ſhedding of 
innocent blood, by murdering our general, 
and ſuch others as were moſt firm and 
faithful to him; but alſo to the final 
overthrow of the whole action intended, 
and to divers other moſt dangerous effects. 
Theſe plots have been laid before the 
voyage began in England : The very model 
of them was ſhewed and declared to our ge- 
neral in his garden at Plymouth, before his 
ſetting ſail ; which yet he either would not 
credit, as true or likely, of a perſon f whom 
he loved ſo dearly, and was perſuaded 
of to love him likewiſe unfeignedly, or 
thought by love and benefits, to remove 
and remedy it, if there were any evil pur- 
poſes conceived againſt him. Fs 
And therefore, he did not only conti- 
nue (to this ſuſpected and accuſed perſon) 
all countenance, credit, and courteſies, which 
he was wont to ſhew and give him; bur 
increaſed them, uſing him in a manner as 
another himſelf, and as .his moſt inmoſt 
friend; lodging him with himſelf ; giving 
him the ſecond place, in all companies, -in 


his preſence ; leaving in his hand, the ſtate 


as it were of his own perſon, in his ab- 
ſence ; imparting unto him all his coun- 
ſels ; allowing him free pa Pac all things 
ring often 
at his hands great infirmities ; yea, deſpi- 
ſing that any private injury ſhould break 
ſo firm a friendſhip, as he meant towards 
him. And thergfore, was he oftentimes 
not a little offended, even with thoſe, who 
upon conſcience of their duty and knowledge, 
(that otherwiſe they ſhould offend) diſclo- 
ſed from time to time unto him, how the fire 
increaſed, that threatned his own, together 
with the deſtruction of the whole action. 
But at length, perceiving that his lenity 
and favours did, little good; in that the 
SS © heat 


17 ob Doughty, next in command to Drake, ibid. 
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heat df ambition was not yet allayed, nor 
could be quenched, as it ſeemed, but by 


blood ; and that the manifold practices 


grew dayly more and more, even to ex- 
tremities ; he thought it high time to call 
theſe PR into queſtion, before it were 
too late to call any queſtion of them into 
hearing, And therefore ſetting good watch 


over him, and aſſembling all his captains 


and gentlemen of his company together, 
he propounded to them, the good parts 
which were in the gentleman, the great 
good will, and inward affection, more 
than brotherly, which he had ever ſince 
his firſt acquaintance born him, not omit- 
ting the relpeRt which was had of him, a- 
mongſt no mean perſonages in England , 
and afterwards delivered the letters, which 
were written to him, with the particulars 
from time to time, which had, been obſer- 
ved, not ſo much, by himſelf as by his 
good friends; not only at ſea, but even 


at Plymouth; not bare words but writings z 


not writings alone, but actions, tending to 
the overthrow of the ſervice in hand, and 


making away of his perſon. 


Proofs were required and alledged, ſo ma- 


ny, and ſo evident, that the gentleman him- 


ſelf, ſtricken with remorſe of his inconſi- 
derate and unkind dealing, acknowledged 
himſelf to have deſerved death, yea, many 
deaths; for that he conſpired, not only 
the overthrow of the action, but of the 
principal actor alſo, who was not a ſtranger 
or ill-wiſher, but a dear and true friend 
unto him ; and therefore in a great afſem- 
bly, openly beſought them, in whoſe hands 
Juſtice reſted, to take ſome order for him, 
that he might not be compelled to enforce 
his own hands againſt his own bowels, or 
otherwiſe to become his own executioner. 
The admiration and aſtoniſhment hereat, 
in all the hearers, even thoſe which were 
his neareſt friends, and moſt affected him, 
was great; yea, in thoſe, which for many 
benefits received from him, had good 
cauſe to love him : But yet the general 


was moſt of all diſtracted, and therefore 


withdrew himſelf, as not able to conceal 
his tender affection, requiring them that 


had heard the whole matter, to give their 


judgments, as they would another day an- 
{wer it unto their prince, and unto Al- 
mighty God, judge of all the earth. There- 
fore they all, above forty in number, the 


chieteſt in place and judgment in the whole 
fleet, aſter they had diſcuſſed diverſely of 


the caſe, and alledged whatſoever came in 
their minds, or could be there .produced 


by any of his other friends, with their own 
hands under ſeal, adjudged that, He had 
deſerved death, and that it flood, by no means 


8 At port Julian, ibid, 


with their ſafety, to let him live © And there- 
fore, they remitted the manner thereof, with 

the reſt of the circumſtances io the general. 
This judgment, and as it were aſſize, 
was held at land b, in one of the iſlands of 
that port; which afterwards, in memory 
hereof was called, the iſland of true juſtice 
and judgment, | | | 
No after this verdict was thus return- 
ed unto our general (unto whom, for his 
company, her Majeſty before his depar- 
ture, had committed her ſword, to uſe for 
his ſafety, with theſe words; We do account 
that he which ſtriketh at thee Drake, ftriketh 
at us) he called for the guilty party, and 
cauſed to be read unto him the ſeveral 
verdicts, which were written, and pro- 
f of him; which being acknow- 
edged for the moſt part (for none had gi- 
yen heavier ſentence againſt him, than he 
had given againſt himſelf) our general 
opoſed unto him this choice: Necker 
8 would chuſe to be executed in this iſland, 
or to be ſet on land on the main, or return 
into England, there to anfwer his deed before 

the lords of ber Majeſty's counſel ? | 
He moſt humbly thanked the general 
for his clemency, extended towards him 
in ſuch ample ſort ; and craving ſome re- 
ſpit to conſult thereon, and fo make his 
choice adviſedly : The next day he return- 
ed this anſwer, that, Albeit he had yielded 
in his heart, to entertain fo great a fn, as 
whereof now he was juſtly condemned; yet, 
he had a care, and that excelling all other 
cares, to die a Chriſtian man, that wwhatſo- 
ever did becoms of his clay body, he might re- 
main aſſured of an eternal inheritance, in a 
far better life. This he feared, if he ſhould 
be ſet on land amongſt Infidels, how he ſhould 
be able to maintain this aſſurance, feeling in 
his own frailty, how mighty the contagion 
is of lewd cuſtom, And therefore he be- 
ſought the general moſt earneſtly, that Ho 
would yet have a care, and regard of his 
faul; and never jeopard it e bealben 
and ſavage Infidels, I he ſhould return inio 
England, he muſt firſt have a ſhip, and men 
to conduꝶ it, with ſufficient viftuals ; two 
of which though they were had, yet for the 
third, be _ no man would accompany 
him, in ſo ſad a meſſage, to ſo vile an iſſue, 
from ſo honourable a ſervice, But if that 
there were, which could induce. their minds, 
to return with him, yet the very ſhame of 
the return, would be as death, or more grie- 
vous if it were poſſible ; becauſe he ſhould be 
ſo long a O08, and die ſo often, Therefore 
he profefled, That with all his heart, he did 
embrace the firſt branch of the Generals 
proffer , deſiring only his favour, that they 
might receive the holy communion ance again 
together 
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texrthrr before bis diatb and that he might 
not die any atherwiſe than a genilemam s death, 
Though ſundry -reaſans were uſed. by 
many to perſuade hit to take either of the 
other ways, yet When he remained reſo- 

lute in his former determination, both Tur 
of his laſt requeſt were granted: And the 
next convenient day a communion was ce- 


lebrated by Mr. Francis Fletcher, preacher 


and paſtor of the fleet at that time. The 
general himſelf communicated in this ſa- 
cred ordinance, with this condemned peni- 
tent gentleman; who ſhewed great tokens 
of a contrite and repentant heart, as wha 
was more deeply diſpleaſed with his own 
act, than any man elſeb. And after this 
holy repaſt, they dined alſo at the ſame 
table together, as chearfully in fobriety, as 
ever in their lives they had done afore- 
time; each cheering up the other, and 
taking their leave, by drinking each to o- 
ther, as if ſome journey only had been in 
hand N 


After dinner, all things being brought 
in a readineſs, by him that ſupplied the 
room of the Provoſt Marſhal ;- without 
any dallying, or-delaying the time, he came 
forth, and kneeled down, preparing at 
once, his neck for the axe, and his ſpirit 
for heaven : Which having done, without 
long ceremony, as who had before digeſted. 
this whole tragedy, he deſired all the reſt 
to pray for him, and defired the executi- 
oner to do his office, not to fear nor ſpare. 
Thus having by the worthy manner of 
his death (being much more honourable by 
it, than blameable for any, other of his a- 


ctions) fully blotted out whatever ſtain his 


fault might ſeem ro bring upon him, he 
left unto our fleet a lamentable example of 


a goodly gentleman, who in ſeeking ad- 


vancement unfit for him, caſt away him- 
ſelf ; and unto poſterity a monument of 
I know not what fatal calamity, incident 
to that port, and ſuch like actions, which 
might happily afford a new pair of paral- 
lels to be added to Platarch's, In that 


the ſame place, near about the ſame time. 


of the year, witneſſed the execution of two 
gentlemen, ſuffering both for the like 
cauſe, employed both in like ſervice, en- 
tertained both in great place, endued both 
with excellent qualities, the one 58 years 
after the other. | 

For on the main, our men found a gib- 
bet fallen down, made of a ſpruce maſt, 
with mens bones underneath it, which they 
conjectured to be the ſame gibbet, which 
Magellan commanded to be erected in the 
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year. I 529, | for the execution of Jobn Car- 
thagene, the biſhop of Burgess couſin, who 
gellan)in commiſſion, and made his vice - 
admiral. | | £v P eee 
In the iſland, as we digged to bury this 
gentleman, we found a great grinding- 


ſtone, broken in two parts, which we took 


and ſet faſt in the ground, the one part at 
the head, the other at the feet, buildi 
up the middle ſpace, with other ſtones 2 


turfs of earth, and engraved in the ſtones 


2 
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the names of the parties buried there, wit 


the time of their departure, and a memo- 
rial of our general's name in Latin, that 
it might the better be underſtood of all 
that ſhould come after us. | It 
Theſe things thus ended, and ſet in or 
der, our general diſcharging the Mary, 
viz, our Portugueze prize, becauſe ſhe was 
leaky. and troubleſome, defaced her, and 
then left her ribs and keel upon the iſland, 
where, for two months: together we had 
pitched our tents. And ſo having wood- 
ed, watered, trimmed our ſhips, diſpatched 


all our other buſineſſes, - and brought our 


fleet into the ſmalleſt number, even three 
only, beſides our pinnaces, that we might 
the eaſier keep ourſelves together, be the 
better furniſned with neceſſaries, and be 


the ſtronger mann'd, againſt whatſoever 


need ſhould be; Augn/ft 17th we departed 
out of this port, and being now in great 
hope of a happy iſſue to our enterprize, 
which Almighty God hitherto had ſo bleſt 
and proſpered, we ſet our courſe for' the 
Streights, ſouth-weſt, 4 itt! 

Auguſt z oth we fell with the cape; near 


1 


which lies the entrance into the Streight, 


called by the Spaniards, Capo virgin Maria, 
appearing four leagues before you come to 
it with high and ſteep grey cliffs, full of 


black ſtars, againſt which the ſea beating, 


ſheweth as it were the ſpoutings of whales, 


having the higheſt of the cape, like cape 
Vincent in Portugal. At this cape our ge- 
neral cauſed his fleet, in homage to our 
ſovereign lady the Queen's Majeſty, to 
ſtrike their top- ſails upon the bunt, as a 


token of his willing and glad mind, to 


ſhew his dutiful obedience to her high- 
neſs, whom he acknowledged to have full 
intereſt; and right in that new diſcovery : 
and withal, in remembrance of his moſt 
honourable friend Sir Chriſtopber Hatton, 
he changed the name of the ſhip, which 
himſelf went in, from the Pellican to be 
called the Golden Hind ; which ceremonies 
being ended, together with a ſermon, 


b Here I can't help taking notice of thoſe hiſtorians, who take this occaſion to blacken the memory of 
Sir Francis Drake, by ſaying, that this accuſation was a mere contrivance of his to remove the emulator of 
his glory; or, that the admiral had it in commiſſion, and offered this man a ſacrifice to the earl of Lei- 
coſter's revenge, on account of ſome perſonal reflection: When every circumſtance of this relation is a 


plain proof to the contrary. 


teach- 
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ing true obedience, with prayers and giv- 
ing of thanks for her majeſty and "moſt 
honourable council, with the whole body 
of the common wel and church of God; 


we continued our courſe on into the ſaid: 


frete, where paſſing with land in ſight on 
both ſides, we ſhortly fell with ſo narrow 
a ſtrait, as carrying with it much wind, 


often turnings, and many dangers, requi- 


reth' an expert judgment in him that ſhall 
aſs the ſame ; it lieth W. N. W. and E. 


Eaſt; but having left this ſtrait a- 


ſtern, we ſeemed to be come out of a river 
of two leagues broad, into a large and 
main ſea; having, the night following, 
an iſland in ſight, which (being in height 
nothing inferior to the iſland Fogo before 
—_ of) burning (like it alſo) aloft in 
the air, in a wonderful ſort, without in- 
termiſſion. | 

It hath formerly been received, as an un- 
doubted truth, that the ſeas, following the 
courſe of the firſt mover, from the eaſt to 
weſt, have a continual current through this 
ſtrait ; but our experience found the con- 
trary ; the ebbings and flowings here be- 
ing as orderly (in which the water. riſes 
and falls more than five fathoms upright) 
as on other coaſts, 

The. 24th of Auguſt, being 
mew Day, we fell within three iſlands, 
bearing trianglewiſe one from another; one 
of them was very fair and large, and of a 
fruitful ſoil, upon which being next unto 
us, and the weather very calm, our gene- 
ral with his gentlemen, and certain of his 
mariners, then landed; taking poſſeſſion 


thereof in her Majeſty's name, and to her 


uſe, and called the ſame Elizabeth iſland. 

The other two, though they were not 
ſo large, nor ſo fair to the eye, yet were 
they to us exceeding uſeful, for in them 
we found great ſtore of ſtrange birds, which 
could not fly at all, nor yet run ſo faſt as 
that they could os us with their lives; 
in body they are leſs than a gooſe, and 
bigger than a mallard, ſhort and thick ſet 
together, having no feathers, but, inſtead 
thereof, a certain hard and matted down ; 
their beaks are not much unlike the bills of 


crows; they lodge and breed upon the 
land, where making earths, as the conies 


do, in the ground, they lay their eggs, 
and bring up their young ; their feeding 
and proviſion to live on is in the ſea, where 
they ſwim in ſuch ſort as nature may ſeem 
to have granted them no ſmall prerogative 
in ſwiftneſs, both to prey upon others, and 
themſelves to eſcape from any others that 
ſeek to ſeize upon them; and ſuch was the 
infinite reſort of theſe birds to theſe iſlands, 
that in the ſpace of one day we killed no 
leſs than 3000; and, if the increaſe be ac- 
cording to the number, it is not to be 


a greater bleſſing in one kind 


Bartbolo- 
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in ſo ſmall a circuit, ſo neceſſarily and plen- 
tifully ſerving the uſe of man; they are a 
very good and wholeſome victual: our 
general named theſe iſlands, the one Bar- 
tholomew, according to the day; the other 
St. George, in honour of England, accord- 
ing to the ancient cuſtom there obſerved. 
In the iſland of St. George, we found 
the body of a man, ſo long dead before, 
that his bones would not hold together, 
being moved out of the place whereon 
they lay. | wo 
From theſe. iſlands, to the entrance in- 
to the South-ſea, the frete is very crooked, 
having many turnings, and as it were ſhut- 
tings up, as if there were no paſſage at all; 


thought that the-world hath 


by means whereof we were often troubled 


with contrary winds, ſo that ſome of our 
ſhips recovering a cape of land, entring 
another reach, the reſt were forced to alter 
their courſe, and come to anchor where- 
they might. It is true, which Magellan 
reporteth of this paſſage, namely, that there 
be many -fair harbours, and ſtore of freſh 
water; but ſome ſhips had need to be 
freighted with , nothing elſe beſides an- 
chors and cables, to find ground 1h moſt 
of them to come to anchor; which, when 
any extreme guſts, or contrary winds do 
come (whereunto the place is altogether 
ſubject) is a great hindrance to the _= 
ſage, and carrieth with it no ſmall dan- 


Ser. | 
The land, on both ſides, is very high 
and mountainous, having on the north and 
weſt ſide the continent of America, and on 
the ſouth and eaſt part, nothing but 
iſlands; among which lie innumerable 
fretes or paſſages into the Sourh-ſea, The 
mountains ariſe with ſuch tops and ſpires 


into the air, and of ſo rare a height, as 


they may well be accounted amongſt the 
wonders of the world; environed, as it 
were, with many regions of congealed 
clouds and frozen meteors, whereby they 
are continually fed and increaſed, both in 
the height and bigneſs, from time to time; 
retaining that which they have once receiv- 
ed, being little again diminiſhed by the 
heat of the ſun, as being ſo far from re- 
flexion, and ſo nigh the cold and frozen 
region. 

But notwithſtanding all this, yet are the 
low and plain grounds very fruitful, the 
graſs green and natural, the herds, that are 
of very. ſtrange ſorts, good and many; 
the trees, for the moſt part of them, al-. 
ways green; the air of the temperature of 
our country; the water moſt pleaſant ; 
and the ſoil agreeing to any grain which 
we have growing in our country; a place, 
no doubt, that lacketh nothing, but a 
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people to uſe the ſame to the creator's glo- 
"Ty, and the increaſing of the church. The 
people inhabiting theſe parts, made fires as 
we paſſed by in divers place. 
Drawing nigh the entrance of the South- 
fea, we had ſuch a ſhutting up to the 
northward, and ſuch large and open fretes 
toward the ſouth, that it was wonderful 
which way we ſhould paſs without further 
diſcovery: For which cauſe, our general 
having brought his fleet to anchor under 
an iſland, himſelf, with certain of his 


gentlemen, rowed in a boat to deſcry the 


paſſage ; who having diſcovered a ſuffi- 
cient way towards the north, in their re- 


turn to their ſhips, met a canoe under the 
fame iſland where we rode then at anchor, s by all 
Was concluded, that 


having in her divers perſons. 2 21904. 
This canoe or boat was made of the 


bark of divers trees, having a prow and 


a ſtern ſtanding up, and ſemicirclewiſe, 
yielding inward, of one form and faſhion ; 


the body whereof was a moſt dainty mould, 


bearing in it moſt comely On and 
excellent workmanſhip, inſo 
general and us, it ſeemed never to have 


been done without the cunning and expert 


judgment of art; and that not for the uſe 
of ſo rude and barbarous a people, but for 


the pleaſure of ſome great and noble perſo- 


nage, yea of ſome prince : it had no other 
cloſing up or caulking in the ſeams but the 
ſtitching with thongs made of ſeal-ſkins, or 
other ſuch beaſt, and yet ſo cloſe that it re- 

ceived very little or no water at all. 
The people are of à mean ſtature, but 
well ſet and compact in all their parts and 
limbs; they have great pleaſure in paint- 
ing their faces, as the others have of whom 
we have ſpoken before. Within the ſaid 


Hand they had a houſe of mean building, 


of certain poles, and covered with ſkins 
of beaſts 3 having therein fire, water, and 

ſuch meat as commonly they can come by, 
as ſeals, muſcles, and ſuch like. Al 
The veſſels wherein they kept their wa- 
ter, and their cups in Which they drink, 
are made of barks of trees, as was their ca- 
noe, and that with no leſs {kill (for the big- 
neſs of the thing) being of a- very formal 
ſhape and good faſhion. Their working 
tools, which they uſe in cutting theſe things 
and ſuch other, are knives made of moſt 
huge and monſtrous muſcle-ſhells (the like 
whereof' have not been ſeen or heard of 
lightly by' any travellers, 'the meat thereof 
being very ſavoury and good in eating) which 
after they have broken off the thin and 
brittle ſubſtance of the edge, they rub and 


grind them upon ſtones had for the pur- 


Poſe, till they have tempered and ſet ſuch 
an edge upon them, that no wood is ſo 


hard but they will cut it at pleaſure with 
the ſame, whereof we ourſelves had expe- 


; Vol. II. | | 
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much as to our 
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rience. Yea they cut therewith bones of a 


marvellous hardneſs # making of chem fiſ- 


gies to kill fiſh,” wherein they have a moſt 
pleaſant exerciſe with great dexterity. 

The ſurth of September we had leſt aſtern 
us all theſe troubleſome iſlands, and were 
entered into the South-ſea, or Mare del zur ; 
at the cape whereof, our general had de- 
termined, with his whole company, to 
have gone aſhore, and there, after a fer- 


mon, to have left a monument of her ma- 


jeſty ingraven in metal, for a perpetual 
remembrance, which he had in a readinefs 
for that end prepared; but neither was there 
any anchoring, neither did the wind ſuffer 
us to males Ray, OE OO 
Only this by all 


our mens obſervations 
| the entrance, by which 
we came into; this ſtrait, was in 52 deg. 
the, midſt in 33 deg. 15 m. and the go- 
ing out in 52 deg. 30 m. being 150 leagues 
in length; at the very entry, ſuppoſed alſo 
to be about 10 leagues in bitlack . After 
we were enter d ten leagues within it, it 
was found not paſt a league in breadth; 
farther within, in ſome places very large, 
in ſome-very narrow ; and, in the end 
found to de no ſtrait at all, but all 
T BS” 


o 
” 


Now when our general perceived that 


the nipping cold, under fo cruel a frown- 
ing winter, had impaired the health of 
ſome of his men, he meant to have made 
the more haſte again toward the line, and 
not to fail any farther towards the pole an- 
tartick, leſt being farther from the ſun, 
and nearer the cold, we might haply be 
overtaken with ſome greater danger of 
ſickneſs. But God giving men leave to 
purpoſe, reſerveth to himſelf the diſpoſi- 
tion of all things ; making their intents. of 
none effect, or changing their meanings 


oft times clean into the contrary, as may 


beſt ſerve for his own glory and their 
For September 7. the ſecond day after 
our entrance into the South-ſea' (called by 
ſome mare patificum, but proving to us ra- 
ther to be mare furioſum) God, by a con- 
trary wind and intolerable tempeſt, ſeemed 
to ſet, himſelf againſt us; forcing us not 
only to alter our courſe and determination, 
but with great trouble, long time, many 
dangers, hard eſcapes, and final ſeparating 
of our fleet, to yield ourſelves unto his 


will. Tes, ſuch was the enttremity of the 


tempeſt, that it appeared to us as if he had 
ronounced a ſentence, - not to ſtay his 
and, nor to withdraw his judgment till he 
had buried our bodies and iips alſo, in the 
bottomleſs depth of the raging ſea. 


In the time of this incredible ſtorm, the 


15th of September, the moon was eclipſed 
in Aries, and darkned about three points, 
5 or 
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for the ſpace of two glaſſes ; which, being 
ended, might ſeem to give us ſame hope 
alteration and change of weather to the 
etter. Notwithſtanding, as the ecliptical 
conflict could add nothing to our miſerable 
eſtate, no more did the ending thereof caſe 
iy any thing at all, nor take away any part 
of our troubles from us; but our eclipſe 
continued {till in its full force fo prevailing 
againſt us, that for the ſpace of full 52 
3 we were darkned more than 
ug moon by 20 parts, or more than we 
by any means could ever have preſerved, 


or recoyered light of ourſelves again, if 


the Son of God, which laid this burden 
upon our backs, had not mercifully born 
it up with his own ſhoulders, and upheld 
us by his own power, beyond any poſſible 
ſtrength or ſkill of man. Neither indeed 
did we at all eſcape, but with the feeling of 
great diſcomforts through the ſame. 

For theſe violent and extraordinary flaws 
(ſuch as ſeldom have been ſeen) ſtill con- 
tinuing, or rather increaſing, September 
3oth, in the night, cauſed the ſorrowful 
ſeparation of the Marigold from us, in which 
was captain John Thomas, with many others 
of our, dear friends; who by no means, 
that we could conceive, could help them- 
ſelves, but by ſpooming along before the 
ſea: with whom albeit we could never 
meet again, yet (our general having afore- 
hand given order, that if any of our fleet 
did loſe company, the place of reſort to 
meet again ſhould be in go degr. or there- 
abouts, upon the coaſts of Pery, toward 
the equinoctial) we long time hoped (till 
experience ſhowed our hope was vain) that 
9 — we ſhould joyfully meet with them, 
© e for that they were well provided 

victuals, and lack'd no ſkilful and ſuf- 
ficient men (beſides their captain) to bring 


K the ſhip to the place appoint- 


From the ſeventh of September (in which 
the ſtorm began) till the ſeventh of OHo- 
ber we could not by any means recover any 


land (having in the mean time been driven 


ſo far ſouth as to the 37 degr. and ſome- 
what better ;;) on this day towards night, 
ſomewhat to the northward of that cape of 
America, (whereof mention is made before 
in the deſcription of our deparcure from the 
{trait into the ſea) with a ſorry fail we en- 
tred a harbour, where hoping to enjoy ſome. 
freedom and eaſe till the, ſtorm was ended, 


ve received, within few hours after our 


coming to anchor, ſo deadly a ſtroke and 


bard entertainment, that our admiral left. 


not only an anchor behind her, through 


the violence and fury of the flaw, but in 


departing thence, alſo loſt the company 


and ſight of our vice-admiral, the Kliaa- 


beth; partly through the negligence of 


June 2, the year following. 


thoſe that had the charge of her, partly 
through a kind of deſire that ſome in her 
had to be aut of theſe troubles, and to be 
at home again; which (as ſince is known) 
they thenceforward , by all means, aſ- 
ſayed and performed; for the very next 
day, Octaber 8. recovering the mouth of 
the ſtraits again (which we were now ſo 
near unto) they returned back the ſame 
way by which they came forward, and 
coaſting Braſil, they arrived in England, 


So that now our admiral, if ſhe had re- 
tained her old name of Pellican, which ſhe 
bore at our departure from our country, 
ſhe might have been now indeed ſaid to be 
as a Pellicay alone in the wilderneſs : for 
albeit our general ſought the reſt of his 
fleet with great care, yet could we not 
have any ſight or certain news of them by 
any means. | 

From this bay of parting of friends, we 
were forcibly driven back again into 55 
degr. towards the pole antartic; in which 
height we ran in among the iſlands before - 
mentioned, lying to the ſouthward of Am- 


rica, through which we paſſed from one 


ſea to the other, as hath been declared; 
where, coming to anchor, we found the 
waters there to have their indraught and 
free paſſage, and that through no ſmall 
guts, or narrow channels, but indeed thro? 
as large fretes or ſtreights as it hath at the 
ſuppoſed ſtreights of Magellan through 
which we came. £ W Fee 19 
Among theſe iſlands, making our abode 
with ſome quietneſs for a very little while, 
(viz, two days) and finding divers, good 
and wholeſome herbs, together with freſh 
water, our men, which before were weak, 
and much impaired in their health, began 


to receive good comfort, eſpecially by the 


drinking of one herb (not much unlike 
that herb which we commonly call penny- 
leaf) which purging with great facility, 
afforded great help and refreſhing to our 
wearied and ſickly bodies : but the winds 


returning to their old wont, and the ſeas 


7 aging after their former manner, yea every 
thing as it were ſetting itfelf againſt our 
peace and deſired reſt, here was na [tay per- 
. neither any ſafety to be looked. 


For ſuch was the preſent danger, by 
forcing and continual fla ws, that we were 
rather to look for preſent death than "yy 
for any delivery, if God almighty ſhoul 
not make the way for us: the winds were 
ſuch as if the howels of the earth had ſet 
all at liberty or, as if the clouds under 
heaven had been called tagether, to lay 
their force on that one place: the ſeas, 
which by nature, and of themſclyes are. 
heavy, and of a weighty ſubſtance, _ 
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rolled up from the depths, -even from the 
roots of the rocks, as if it had been a ſcroll 
of parchment, which by the extremity of 


heat runneth together; and being aloft, 


were carried in moſt ſtrange manner and 
abundance, as feathers or dritts of ſnow, by 
the violence of the winds, to water the ex- 
ceeding tops of high and lofty mountains. 
Our anchors, as falſe friends in ſuch a dan- 
ger, gave over their holdfaſt, and, as if 
it had been with horror of the thing, did 
ſhrink down to hide themſelves in this mi- 
ſerable ſtorm z committing the diſtreſſed 
ſhip and helpleſs men to the uncertain roll- 
ing ſeas, which toſſed them like a ball in a 
racquet. In this caſe, to let fall more an- 
chors would avail us nothing; for being 


driven from our firſt place of anchoring, ſo 
unmeaſurable was the depth, that 300 fa- 


thom would fetch no ground ; ſo that the 
violent ſtorm without intermiſſion, the 
impoſſibility to come to anchor, the want 
of opportunity to ſpread any ſails, the moſt 
mad ſeas, the lee ſhores, the dangerous 
rocks, the contrary and moſt intolerable 
winds, the impoſſible paſſage out, the de- 


ſperate tarrying there, and inevitable pe- 


rils on every fide, did lay before us ſo 
ſmall likelihood to eſcape preſent deſtru- 


ction, that if the ſpecial providence of 


God himſelf had not ſupported us, we 
could never have endured that woful ſtate, 
as being environ'd with moſt terrible and 
moſt fearful judgments round about. For 
truly it was more likely that the mountains 


ſhould have been rent in ſunder from the 
top to the bottom, and caſt headlong into 


the ſea, by theſe unnatural winds, than 
that we, by any help or cunning of man, 
ſhould free the life of any one amongſt us. 

Notwithſtanding, the ſame God of mer- 


cy, which delivered Jonas out of the whale's 


belly, and heareth all thoſe that call upon 
him faithfully in their diſtreſs ; looked 
down from heaven, beheld our tears, and 


heard our humble ' petitions, joined with 


holy vows. Even God (whom not. the 
winds and ſeas alone, but even the devils 
themſelves and powers, of hell obey) did 
ſo wonderfully free us, and make our way 


open before us, as it were by his holy an- 
ages, that theſe iſlands have been a main, 


gels ſtill guiding and conducting us, that 


more than the affright and amaze of this 


eſtate, we received no part of damage in 
all the things that belonged unto us. 

But eſcaping from theſe ſtraits and miſe- 
ries, as it were through the needle's eye 
(that God might have the greater glory in 
our delivery) by the great and effectual 
care and travel of our general, the Lord's 
inſtrument therein, we could now no 
longer forbear, but muſt needs find ſame 
place of refuge, as well to provide water, 
wood, and other neceſſaries, as to com- 


fort our men, thus worn and tir d out by 
ſo many and ſo long intolerable toils : the 
like whereof, it is to be ſuppoſed, no tra- 
veller hath felt, neither hath there ever 


been ſuch a tempeſt (that any records make 


mention of) ſo violent, and of ſuch con- 
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tinuance, ſince Moab's flood; for, as hath 


been faid, it laſted from September 7. to 
October 28, full 52 days. 95 7 

Not many leagues therefore to the 
ſouthward of our former: anchoring, we 
ran in again among theſe iſlands, where we 
had once more better likelihood to reſt in 
peace; and ſo much the rather, for that 
we found the people of the country travel- 
ling for their living, from one iſland to 
another in their canoes, both men, wo- 


men, and young infants wrapt in ſkins, 


and hanging at their mothers backs; with 
whom he had traffick for ſuch things as 
they had, as chains of certain ſhells, and 
ſuch other trifles, Here the Lord gave us 
three days to breathe ourſelves, and to pro- 
vide ſuch things as we wanted, albeit the 
ſame was with continual care and troubles 
to avoid imminent dangers, which the 
troubled ſeas and bluſtering winds did eve+ 
ry hour threaten unto us. Sat 

But when we ſeemed to have ſtayed 
there too long, we were more rigorouſly 
aſſaulted by the not formerly ended, but 
now more violently renewed ſtorm, and 
driven then alſo with no ſmall danger, 


leaving behind us the greater part of our 


cable with the anchor; being chaſed along 
by the winds, and buffeted inceſſantly in 
each quarter by the ſeas (which our Ber 
neral interpreted, as though God had ſent 
them on purpoſe to the end which enſued) 
till at length*we fell with the uttermoſt 
part of land towards the ſouth pole, and 


had certainly diſcovered how far the ſame 


doth reach ſouthward from the coaſt: of 
America aforenamed. | 15 DeR 

The uttermoſt cape or headland of all 
theſe iſlands ſtands near in the 56th degr. 


without which there is no main nor iſland 


to be ſeen to the ſouthward; but that the 


Allantick ocean and the 'South-Sea meet in 
a moſt large and free ſcope. | 
It hath been a dream through many 


and that it hath been ferra incognita, 
wherein. many ſtrange monſters lived. In- 


deed it might truly, before this time, be 


called incogni/g 3 for howſoever the maps 
and general deſcriptions of coſmographers, 
either upon the deceivable reports eber 
men, or the deceitful imaginations of 
themſelyes (ſuppoſing never herein to be 
corrected) have ſet it down; yet it is 
true, that before this time it was never diſ- 
covered, or certainly known by any tra- 
veller, that we have heard of. 


And 
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And here, as in a fit place, it ſhall not 
be amiſs to remove that error in opinion, 
which hath been held by many, of the im- 


poſſible return out of Mar del zur into the. 


weſt ocean, by reaſon of 'the ſuppoſed 
eaſtern current and Levant winds, which 
(fay they) ſpeedily carry any thither, but 
ſuffer no return, They are herein like- 
wiſe altogether deceived ; for neither did 
we meet with any ſuch current, neither 
had we any ſuch certain winds, with any 
ſuch ſpeed, to carry us through ; but at 
all times in our paſſage there, we found 
more opportunity to return back again in- 
to the weſt ocean, than to go forward in- 
to Mar del zur, by means either of cur- 
rent or winds to hinder us, whereof we 
had experience more than we wiſhed ; 
being glad oftentimes to alter our courſe, 
and to fall aſtern again, with frank wind 
(without any impediment of any ſuch ſur- 
miſed current) farther in one afternoon 
than we could fetch up or recover again in 
a whole day with a reaſonable gale. And 
in that they alledge the narrowneſs of the 
frete, and want of ſea- room, to be the 
cauſe of this violent current; they are here- 
in no leſs deceived, than they were in the 
other without reaſon : for beſides that, it 
cannot be ſaid that there is one only paſ- 
ſage, but rather innumerable ; it is moſt 
certain, that a ſea-board all theſe iſlands, 


there is one large and main ſea, wherein if 


any will not be ſatisfied, nor believe the 
report of our experience and eye-fight, he 
ſhould be adviſed to ſuſpend his judgment, 
till he hath either tried it himſelf by his 
own travel, or ſhall underſtand by other 
travellers, more particulars to confirm his 
mind therein. „ 

Now as we were fallen to the uttermoſt 

art of theſe iſlands October 28. our trou- 

les did make an end, the ſtorm ceaſed, 


and all our calamities (only the abſence of 


our friends excepted) were removed, as if 
God, all this while, by his ſecret provi- 
dence, had led us to make this diſcovery ; 
which being made according to his will, 
he ſtayed his hand, a pleaſe his Majeſty 
therein, and refreſhed-us as his ſervants. - 
At theſe ſoutherly parts we found the 


night, in the latter end of October, to be 


but two hours long, the ſun being yet above 
7 degrees diſtant from the tropick ; ſo that 
it ſeemeth, being in the tropick, to leave 
very little, or no night at all in that 
Place. ? | | He 

There be few of all theſe iſlands but 
have ſome inhabitants, whoſe manners, ap- 
parel, houſes, canoes, and way of living, 
1s like unto thoſe formerly ſpoken of, a 
little before our departure out of the 
Streights, To all theſe iſlands did our 


general give one name, to wit, Elizabe- 


thides, 


Aſter two days ſtay, which we made in 


and about theſe iſlands, the 30th of Octo. 


ber we ſet fail; ſhaping our courſe right 
north - weſt, to coaſt along the parts of Peru, 
for ſo the general maps ſet out the land to 


lie; both for that we might with conve- 
nient ſpeed, fall with the height of zo deg. 
being the place N for the reſt of 
our fleet to re- aſſemble; as alſo that no 
opportunity might be loſt, in the mean 
time to find them out, if it ſeemed good 
to God to direct them to us. 

In this courſe we chanced (the next day) 
with two iſlands, being as it were ſtore- 
houſes, of moſt liberal proviſion of victu- 
als for us, of birds ; yielding not only ſuf- 
ficient and plentiful ſtore for us who were 
preſent, but enough to have ſerved all the 
reſt alſo which were abſent. | 
Thence (having furniſhed ourſelves to 
our content) we continued our courſe No- 
vember 1ſt, ſtill north-weſt, as we had for- 
merly done; but in going on, we ſoon 
eſpied, that we might eaſily have been de- 
ceived; and therefore caſting about, and 
ſteering upon another point, we found that 
the general maps did err from the truth, 
in ſetting down the coaſt of Peru, for 12 
degr. at leaſt to the northward, of the ſup- 
poſed ſtrait ; no leſs then is the north-weſt 


point of the compaſs different from the north- 


eaſt, perceiving hereby, that no man had 
ever by travel diſcovered any part of theſe _ 


12 degrees; and therefore the ſetters forth 


of ſuch deſcriptions, are not to be truſted ; 
much leſs honoured in their falſe and frau- 
dulent conjectures, which they uſe, not in 
this alone, but in divers other points of no 
ſmall importan ee. 
WMe found this part of Peru, all along 
to the height of Lima, which is 12 degr. 
ſouth of the line, to be mountainous and 
very barren, without water or wood, for 
the moſt part, except in certain places in- 
habited by the Spaniards and few others, 
which are very fruitful and commodious. 
After we were once again thus fallen in 
with the land, we continually ooaſted along, 
till we came to the height of 37 degr. or 
thereabouts; and finding no convenient 
place of abode, nor likelihood to hear any 


news of our ſhips, we ran off again with 


an iſland, which lay in ſight, named of 
the Spaniards, Mucho, by reaſon of the 
greatneſs and large circuit thereof. 

At this iſland coming to anchor, No- 
vember 25. we found it to be a fruitful 
place, and well ſtored with ſundry ſorts of 
good things, as ſheep and other cattle, 
maize, which is a kind of grain whereof 
they make bread, potatoes, with ſuch 


other roots: beſides that, it is thought to 


be wonderful rich in gold, and to want no 
good thing for the uſe of man's life. The 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants are ſuch Indians, as by the 


cruel and moſt extreme dealing of the Spa- 


niards have been driven to fly from the 
main, here to relieve and fortify them- 
ſelves. With this people our general 
thought it meet to have traffick for freſh 


victuals and water; and for that cauſe, the 


very ſame night of our arrival there, him- 
ſelf with divers of his company went aſhore, 


to whom the people with great courteſy 


came down, bringing with them ſuch 
fruits and other victuals as they had, and 
two very fat ſheep, which they gave our 
general for a preſent. In recompence 
whereof, we beſtowed upon them again 
many good and neceſſary things; ſignify- 
ing unto them, that the end of his coming 
was for no other cauſe, but by way of 
exchange to traffick with them for ſuch 


things as we needed, and they could ſpare; 


and in particular for ſuch as they had al- 
ready brought down upon us, beſides freſh 
water, which we deſired of them. Here- 
in they held themſelves well contented, 


and ſeemed to be not a little joyful of our 
coming; appointing where we ſhould the 
next morning have freſh water at pleaſure ; 


and withal ſignifying, that then alſo they 
would bring us down ſuch other things as 
we deſired to ſerve our turns. 

The next day therefore very early in 


the morning (all things being made ready 


for traffick, as alſo veſſels prepar'd to 
bring the water) our general taking great 
care for ſo neceſſary proviſion, repaired to 
the ſhore again ; and ſetting aland two of 
his men, ſent with them their barricoes to 
the watering place aſſignꝰd the night before; 


who having peaceably paſs'd on one half 


of the way, were then with no ſmall vio- 
lence ſet upon by thoſe traiterous people, 
and ſuddenly lain : and to the end that our 
general, with the reſt of his company, 
ſhould not only be ſtayed from reſcuing 
them, but alſo might fall (if it were poſ- 
ſible) into their hands in like manner, they 
had Jaid cloſely behind the rocks an am- 
buſhment of (as we gueſſed) about 500 


men, armed and well appointed for ſuch a 


miſchief ; who ſuddenly attempting their 
purpoſe (the rocks being very dangerous 


- for the boat, and the ſea-gate exceeding 
great) by ſhooting their arrows, hurt and 


wounded every one of our men, before 
they could free themſelves, or come to the 


uſe of their weapons to do any good. The 


general himſelf was ſhot in the face under 
his right eye, and cloſe by his noſe, the 
arrow plercing a marvellous way in, under 
baſis cerebri, with no ſmall danger of his 
lite : beſides that, he was grievouſly wound- 
ed in the head. The reſt, being nine per- 

Vol. II. 


ix. The coaſt of Chili: 


ſons in the boat, were deadly wounded 
in divers parts of their bodies, if God al- 
moſt miraculouſly had not given cure to 
the ſame. For our chief ſurgeon being 
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dead; and the other abſent by the loſs of 


our vice-admiral, and having none left us 
but a boy, whoſe good will was more than 
any 1kill he had, we were little better than 


altogether deſtitute of ſuch cunning and 


helps, as ſo grievous a ſtate of ſo ma- 
ny wounded bodies did require, Not- 
withſtanding, God, by the good advice of 
our general, and the diligent putting to 
of every man's help, did give ſuch ſpeedy 


and wonderful cure; that we had all great 


comfort thereby, and yielded God the glo- 
ry thereof. 

The cauſe of this force and injury by 
theſe /Nanders, was no other but the dead- 
ly hatred which they bear againſt their ci- 
vil enemies the Spaniards, for the bloody 
and moſt tyrannous oppreſſion which they 
had uſed towards them. And therefore 


with purpoſe againſt them, ſuſpecting us 


to be Spaniards indeed; and that the ra- 
ther, by occaſion that though command 
was given to the contrary, ſome of our 
men in demanding water uſed the Spaniſh 
word aqua, ſought ſome part of revenge 
againſt us. Our general, notwithſtanding 
he might have revenged this wrong with 
little hazard or danger ; yet more deſirous 
to preſerve one of his own men alive, than 
to deſtroy 100 of his enemies, committed 
the ſame to God; wiſhing this only puniſh- 
ment to them, that they- did but know 
whom they had wronged ; and that they 
had done this injury not to an enemy, but 
to a friend; not to a Spaniard, but to an 


Engliſhman, who would rather have been 


a patron to defend them, than any way an 
inſtrument of the leaſt wrong that ſhould 


have been done unto them. The weapons 


which this people uſe in their wars, are 


arrows of reeds, with heads of ſtone, ve- 
ry brittle and indented, but darts of a 
great length, headed with iron or bone. 
The ſame day that we received this 
dangerous affront, in the afternoon we ſet 
ſail from thence z and becauſe we were 
now nigh the appointed height, wherein 
our ſhips were to be looked for, as alſo 
the extremity and crazy ſtate of our hurt 
men adviſing us to uſe expedition, to find 
ſome convenient place of repoſe, which 
might afford them ſome reſt, and yield us 
neceſſary ſupply of freſh victuals for their 
diet; we bent our courſe, as the wind 
would ſuffer us, directly to run in with 
the main“; where falling with a bay, 
called Philip's Bay, in 32 degr. or there- 


abouts, Nov. 30. we came to anchor, and 
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fotthwith manned and ſent out our boat to 
diſcover what likelihood the place would 
offer to afford us ſuch things as we ſtood 
in need of, | 

Our boat doing her utmoſt endeavour in 
a diligent ſearch, yet after long travel 
could find no appearance of hope for re- 
lief, either of freſh victuals, or of freſh 
water: huge herds of wild buffs they might 
diſcern, but not ſo much as any ſign of 
any inhabitant thereabout. Yet in their 
return to us they deſcried within the bay, 
an Indian with his canoe as he was a fiſh- 
ing; him they brought aboard our gene- 
ral, canoe and all, as he was in it. A 
comely perſonage, and of a goodly ſta- 
ture : his apparel was a white garment, 
reaching ſcarcely to his knees; his arms 
and legs were naked ; his hair upon his 
head very long, without a beard, as all 
the Indians for the moſt part are. He 
ſeemed very gentle, of a mild and humble 
nature, being very tractable to learn the 
uſe of every thing, and moſt grateful for 
ſuch things as our general beſtowed upon 
him. In him we might ſee a moſt lively 
pattern of the harmlels diſpoſition of that 
people 3 and how grievous a thing it 1s 
that they ſhould by any means be ſo abu- 
ſed, as all thoſe are whom the Spaniards 
have any command or power over, 

This man being courteouſly entertained, 
and his pains of coming double requited 
after we had ſhewed him, partly by ſigns, 
and partly by ſuch things as we had, 
what things we needed, and would gladly 
receive by his means, upon exchange of 
ſuch things as he would defire, we ſent 
him away with our boat and his own ca- 
noe (which was made of reed-ſtraw) to 
land him where he would. Who being 
landed, and willing our men to ſtay his 
return, was immediately met by two or 
three of his friends; to whom imparting 
his news, and ſhewing what gifts he had 
received, he gave fo great content, that 
they willingly furthered his purpoſe ; ſo 


that after certain hours of our mens abode. 


there, he with divers others (among whom 
was their head or captain) made their re- 
turn, bringing with them their loadings of 
ſuch things as they thought would do us 
good]; as ſome hens, eggs, a fat hog, and 

uch like. All which (that our men might 
be without all ſuſpicion of all evil to be 
meant.and intended by them) they ſent in 
one of their canoes, a reaſonable diſtance 
from off the ſhore, to our boat, the: ſea- 
gate being at the preſent very great, and 
their captain“ having ſent back his horſe, 


* Yiz. The Fiſherman who had brought 'em to the ſhoar. 
[| Obſerve this was an accidental thing, and not expected by information of the pilot, as 


preſents this tranſaction, 16. p. 17 
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would needs commit himſelf to the credit 


of our men, though ſtrangers, and come 


with them to our general, without any of 
his own acquaintance or countrymen with 
him. | 
- By his coming, as we underſtood, there 
was no mean or way to have our neceſſities 
relieved in this place; fo he offered him- 
ſelf to be our pilot to a place , and that 
a good harbour, not far back to the ſouth- 
ward again, where, by way of traffick, 
we might have at pleaſure both water, and 
thoſe other things which we ſtood in need 
of. This offer our general very gladly 
received ; and fo much the rather, for that 
the place intended was near about the place 
appointed for the rendezvous of our fleet. 
Omitting therefore our purpoſe of purſu- 
ing the buffs formerly ſpoken of, of which 
we had otherwiſe determined, if poſſible, 
to have killed ſome ; this good news of 
better proviſion, and more eaſy to come 
by, drew us away: and ſo the 5th day af- 
ter our arrival, viz. Decemb. 4. we de- 
parted hence ; and the next day, Decem. 5. 
by the willing conduct of our new Indian 
pilot, we came to an anchor in the deſired 
harbour, | 
This harbour the Spaniards call Valperi- 
zo, and the town adjoining, St. James of 
Chili : it ſtands in 35 degr. 40 min. where 
albeit we neither met with our ſhips, nor 
heard of them, yet there was no good 
thing which the place afforded, or which 
our neceſſities indeed for the preſent requi- 
red, but we had the ſame in great abun- 
dance. Amongſt other things, we found 
in the town divers ſtorehouſes of the wines 
of Chili; and in the harbour, a ſhip || call- 
ed the Captain of Moriall, or the Grand 
Captain of the South, Admiral to the iſlands 
of Salamon, loaden for the moſt part with 
the ſame kind of liquors 3 only there was 
beſides, a certain quantity of fine gold of 
Baldivia, and a great croſs of gold beſet 
with emeralds, on which was nailed a god 
of the fame metal + We ſpent ſome 
time in refreſhing ourſelves, and eaſing 
this ſhip of ſo heavy a burthen: and on 
the 8th day of the fame month (having in 
the mean time ſufficiently ſtored ourſelves 
with neceſfaries, as wine, bread, bacon, 
Sc. for a long ſeafon) we ſet ſail, return- 
ing back towards the line; carrying again 
our Indian pilot with us, whom our ge- 
neral bountifully rewarded, and enriched 
with many good things; which pleaſed 
him exceedingly, and cauſed him, by the 
way, to be landed in the place where he 
deſired. oe | 
Our 


+ Villa Paraiſo, or Valpariſo. 
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Our neceſſities being thus to our content 
relieved, our next care was the regaining 
(if poſſible) of the company of our ſhips, 
ſo long ſevered from us; neither would 
any thing have ſatisfied our general, or us 
1o well, as the happy meeting, or good 
news of them: this way therefore (all other 
thoughts for the preſent ſet apart) were all 
our ſtudies and endeavours bent, how to fit 
it ſo, as that no opportunity of meeting 
them might be paſſed over. 

To this end; conſidering that we could 
not conveniently run in with our ſhip (in 
ſearch of them) to every place where was 
likelihood of being in harbour, and that 
our boat was too little, and unable to carry 
men enough to encounter the malice or trea- 
chery of the Spaniards (if we ſhould by 


any chance meet with any of them) who 


are uſed to ſhew no mercy where they 
may overmaſter; and therefore meaning 
not to hazard ourſelves to their cruel cour- 


teſy, we determined, as we coaſted now 
towards the line, to ſearch diligently for 


ſome convenient place, where we might in 
peace and ſafety ſtay the trimming of our 
ſhip, and the erecting of a pinnace, in 
which we might have better ſecurity than 
in our boat, and without endangering of 
our ſhip, by running into each creek, leave 
no place untried, it happily we might ſo 
find again our friends and countrymen, 

For this cauſe, December 19, we entred 
a bay, not far to the ſouthward of the 
town of Cyppo, now inhabited by the Spa- 
niards, in 29 degr. 30 min. where having 
landed certain of our men, to the num- 
ber of 14, to ſearch what conveniency the 
place was likely to afford for our abiding 
there; we were immediately deſcried by 
the Spaniards of the town of Cyppo afore- 
ſaid, who ſpeedily made out 300 men, at 
at leaſt whereof 100 were Spaniards, every 
one well mounted upon his horſe ; the reſt 
were Indians, running, as dogs, at their 
heels, all naked, and in moſt miſerable 
bondage. | 7 on 

They could not come any way ſo cloſely, 


but God did open our eyes to fee them 


before there was any extremity of danger, 
whereby our men being warned, had rea- 
ſonable time to ſhift themſelves as they 


could; firſt from the main to a rock with- 


in the ſea, and from thence into their boat; 


which, being ready to receive them, con- 


veyed them, with expedition, out of the 
reach of the Spaniards fury, without the 
hurt of any man; only one Richard Mi- 
niuy, being over-bold and careleſs of his 
own ſafety, would not be intreated by his 


ſriends, nor feared by the multitude of his 


enemies to take the preſent benefit of his 
own delivery; but choſe either to make 
300 men, by outbraving them, to become 
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afraid, or elſe himſelf to die in the place; 
the latter of which indeed he did, whoſe 
dead body being drawn by the Indians, 
from the rock to the ſhore, was there, 
manfully, by the Spaniards beheaded, the 
right hand cut off, the heart pluck*d out 
all which they carried away in our ſight ; 
and for the reſt of his carcaſe, they cauſed 
the Indians to ſhoot it full of arrows, made 
but the ſame day, of green wood, and ſo 
left it to be devoured of the beaſts and 
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fowls, but that we went aſhore again and 


buried it: wherein as there appeareth a 
moſt extreme and barbarous cruelty, fo 
doth it declare to the world, in what mi- 
ſerable fear the Spaniard holdeth the go- 
vernment of thoſe parts, living in continual 
dread of the foreign invaſion by ſtrangers, 
or ſecret cutting of throats by thoſe whom 
they kept under them in ſo ſhameful fla- 
very, I mean the innocent and harmlefs 
Indians: and therefore they make ſure to 
murther what ſtrangers ſoever they can 
come by, and ſuffer the Indians by no 
means to have any weapon longer than 
they be in preſent ſervice, as appeared by 
their arrows cut from the tree the ſatne 
day, as alſo by the credible report of others 
who knew the matter to be true, Yea 
they ſuppoſe they ſhew the wretches great 
favour, when they do not, for their plea- 


ſures, whip them with cords, and day by 


day drop their naked bodies with burning 
bacon, which is one of the leaſt cruelties, 
amongſt many, which they uſually uſe. a- 
gainſt that nation and people. | 
This being not the place we looked for, 
nor the entertainment ſuch as we defired, 
we ſpeedily got hence again; and Decem- 
ber 20, the next day, fell with a. more con- 
venient harbour, in a bay ſomewhat to the 
northward of the forenamed Cyppo, lying 
in 27 degr. 55 min. ſouth the line. 
In this place we ſpent ſome time in trim- 
ming of our ſhips, and: building of. our 
innace, as we deſired; but ſtill the grief 


for the abſence of our friends remained with 


us, for the finding of whom our general 
having now fitted all things to his mind, 


intended ene his ſhip the mean while 


at anchor in the bay) with his pinnace, and 
ſome choſen men, himfelf to return back 
to the ſouthwards again, to fee if happily 
he might either himſelf meet with them, 
or find them in ſome harbour or creek; or 
hear of them by any others whom he might 
meet with; with this reſolution he ſet on, 
bur after one days failing, the wind being 
contrary to his purpoſe, he was forced, 
whether he would or no, to return again. 

Within this bay, during our abode'there, 
we had ſuch abundance of fiſh, not much 
unlike our gurnard in England, as no 
place had ever afforded us the like {op 
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Blank only upon the coaſt of Barbary ex- 
cepted) ſince our firſt ſetting forth from 
Plimouth until this time; the plenty where- 
of in this place was ſuch, that our gentle- 
men ſporting themſelves day by day, with 
fout or five hooks and lines, in two or 
three hours would take ſometimes 400, 
and ſometimes more at one time, 

All our buſineſſes being thus diſpatched, 
Jan. 19. we ſet fail. from hence; and the 
next place that we fell in withal, Jan. 22. 
was an iſland ſtanding in the ſame height 
with the north cape of the province of 
Mormorena. At this iſland we found four 
Indians with their canoes, which took up- 
on them to bring our men to a place of 
freſh water on the aforeſaid. cape; in hope 
whereof our general made them great chear 
(as his manner was to all ſtrangers) and ſet 
his courſe by their direction; but when we 
came unto the place, and had travelled up 
a long way into the land, we found freſh 
water indeed, but ſcarce ſo much as they 
had drank wine in their paſſage thither. 


As we failed along, continually ſearch- 


ing for freſh water, we came to a place 
called Tarapaxa, and landing there we 
lighted on a Spaniard who lay aflecp, and 
had lying by him 13 bars of ſilver, weigh- 
ing in all about 4000“ Spaniſh ducats. 
We would not (could we have choſen) 
have awaked him of his nap ; but ſeeing 
we, againſt our will, did him that injury, 
we freed him of his charge, which other- 
wiſe perhaps would have kept him waking, 
and fo left him to take out (if it pleaſed 
him) the other part of his ſleep in more 
ſecurity. | | 
Our ſearch for water ſtill continuing, as 
we landed again not far from thence, we 
met a Spaniard, with an Indian boy, dri- 
ving eight lambs, or Peruvian ſneep. Each 
ſheep bare two leathern bags, and in each 
bag was fifty pound weight of refined ſil- 
ver, in the whole 800 weight. We could 
not endure to ſee a gentleman Spaniard 
turned carrier; and therefore without in- 


"treaty, we offered our ſervice, and became 


drovers : only his directions was not fo 
perfect, that we could keep the way which 
6G intended ; for almoſt as ſoon as he was 


parted from us, we with our new kind of 


carriages, were come unto our boats. 

| Farther beyond this cape before- menti- 
oned, lies certain Indian towns, from 
whence as we paſſed by, came many of the 
people in certain bawſes made of ſeals 
ſkins ; of which two being joined together 
of a juſt length, and ſide by ſide, reſemble 
in faſhion or form. a boat. They have 
in either of them a ſmall gut, or ſome ſuch 
thing blown full of wind; by reaſon 
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whereof it floateth, and is rowed very 
ſwiftly, carrying in it no ſmall burthen. 
In theſe upon ſight of our ſhip, the 
brought ſtore of fiſh of divers forts to traf- 
fick with us, for any trifles we would give 
them, as knives, margarites, glaſſes, and 
ſuch like ; whereof, men of 60 and 70 
years old, were as glad as if they had re- 
ceived ſome exceeding rich commodity, 
being a moſt ſimple and plain-dealing peo- 
ple. Their reſort unto us was ſuch, as 
conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time, was 
wonderful to us to behold. 

Not far from this, viz, in 22 degr. 30 
min. lay Mormorena, another great town 
of the ſame people, over whom two Spa- 
niards held the government ; with theſe 
our general thought to meet to deal, or at 
leaſt to try their courteſy, whether they 
would, in way of traffick, give us ſuch 
things as we needed or no. And therefore, 
January 26th, we caſt anchor here ; 'we 
found them (more for fear than for love) 
ſomewhat tractable, and received of them 
by exchange many good things, very neceſ- 
ſary for our uſes. 

Amongſt other things which we had of 
them, the ſheep of the country (viz. ſuch 
as we mentioned before, bearing the lea- 
thern bags) were moſt memorable. Their 
height and length was equal to a pretty 
cow, and their ſtrength fully anſwerable, 
if not by much exceeding their ſize or ſta- 
ture. Upon one of their backs did ſit at 
one time three well grown and tall men, 
and one boy, no man's foot touching the 
ground by a large foot in length, the beaſt 
nothing at all complaining of his burthen 
in the mean time, Theſe ſheep have necks 
like camels ; their heads bearing a reaſon- 
able reſemblance of another ſheep. The 
Spaniards uſe them to great profit. Their 
wool 1s exceeding fine, their fleſh good 
meat, their increaſe ordinary, and beſides, 
they ſupply the room of horſes for burthen 
or travel; yea, they ſerve to carry over 
the mountains, marvellous loads for 300 
leagues together, where no carriage can be 
made but by them only. Hereabout, as 
alſo all along, and up into the country 
throughout the province of Ciſto, the 
common ground whereſoever it be taken 
up, in every hundred pound weight of 
earth, yieldeth 25 ſhillings of pure ſilver, 
after the rate of a crown an ounce. 

The next place likely to afford us any 
news of our ſhips, (for in all this way from 
the height where we builded our pinnace, 
there was no bay or harbour at all for 


ſhipping) was the port of the town of . 


rica, ſtanding in 20 degr, whither we 
arrived the 7th of February, This town 
| ſeemed 
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| ſeemed to us to ſtand in the moſt fruitful 


ſoil that we ſaw all along theſe caaſts ; 
both for that it is ſituate in the mouth. of 
a moſt pleaſant and fertile valley, abound- 
ing with all good things; as alſo in that 


It hath continual trade of ſhipping, as well 
from Lima, as from all other parts of 


Peru. It is inhabited by the Spaniards. In 
two barks here we found ſome forty and 
odd bars of filver (of the bigneſs and fa- 
ſhion of a brickbat, and in weight each of 
them about 20 pounds) of which we took 
the burthen on ourſelves to eaſe them, 
and ſo departed towards Chowley ; with 
which we fell the ſecond day, viz. Feb. . 
and in our way to Lima we met with an- 
other bark, Ariquipa, which had begun to 
load ſome ſilver and gold; but having 


had (as it ſeemed from Arica by land) ſome 


notice of our coming, had unloaden the 
ſame again before our arrival. Yet in 


this our paſſage we met another bark 


loaden with linnen, ſome of which we 
thought might ſtand us in ſome ſtead, an 
therefore took it with us. | | 
At Lima we arrived, Feb, 15th, and 
notwithſtanding the Spaniards forces, tho? 
they had 3o * at that preſent in harbour 
there, whereof 17 (moſt of them the chief 


ſhips in all the South-/za) were fully ready, 


went, entered and anchored all night in 
the midſt of them, in the Calao, and might 
have made more ſpoil amongſt them in 
few hours, if we had been affected to re- 


venge, than the Spaniards could have re- 


covered again in many years. But we 
had more care to get up to that company 
which we had ſd long miſs'd, than to re- 
compence their cruel and hard dealing by 
an evil requital, which now we might have 
took, This Lima ſtands in 12 degr. 30 
min. ſouth latitude. : - 
Here, albeit no good news of our ſhips 
could be had, yet got we the news of ſome 
things that f to comfort us, if not 
to countervail our travels thither; as name- 
ly, that in the ſhip of one Mighell Angel 
there, there were 1500 bars of plate, be- 


ſides ſome other things (as ſilks, linnen, 


and in one a cheſt fall of ryals of plate) 


which might ſtand us in ſome ſtead in the 


other ſhips ; aboard whom we made ſome- 


what bold to bid ourſelves welcome. Here 
alſo we heard the report of ſome things 


that had befallen in and near Europe, ſince 
our departure thence ; in hore of the 
death of ſome great perſonages ;' as the 
king of Portugal, and both the kings of 
Morocco and Feſſe, dead all three in one 
day at one battle. The death of the kin 
of France, and the Pope of Rome, whole 
abominations, as they are in part cut off 
Vor. II. | 1 


morning (viz. the 16th of the ſaid month) 


* Lediard ſays but 12, ibid. pag. 176. | 


by Hr Francis Drake. 


from ſome Chriſtian kingdoms, where his 
ſhame is manifeſt, ſo do his vaſſals and 
accurſed inſtruments labour by all means 
poſſible to repair that loſs, by ſpreading 
the ſame the further in theſe parts, where 
his deviliſh illuſions, and damnable decei- 
vings are not known. And as his do- 
ctrine takes place any where, ſo doth the 
manners that neceſſarily accompany the 


ſame, inſinuate thetnſelves together with 


the doctrine. For as it's true that in all 
the parts of America, where the Spaniard} 
have any government, the poiſonous in- 
fection of Popery hath ſpread itſelf ; ſo on 
the other ſide it is as true, that there is no 
city, as Lima, Panama, Mexico, &c. no 
town or village, yea, no houſe almoſt in 
all theſe provinces, wherein (amongſt o- 
ther the like Spaniſh virtues) not only 
whoredom, but the filthineſs of Sodom, not 
to be named amongſt Chriſtians, is not 
common without reproof : The Pope's 
pardons being more rife in theſe parts than 
they be in any part of Europe, for theſe 
filthineſſes, whereout he ſucketh no ſmall 
advantage. Notwithſtanding, the Indians, 
who are nothing nearer the true knowledge 
of God than they were before, abhor this 
moſt filthy and loathſome manner of li- 
ving ; ſhewing themſelves in reſpe& of 
the Spaniards, as the Scythians did in re- 
ſpect of the Grecians, who in their barba- 
rous ignorance, yet in life and behaviour 
did ſo far excel the wiſe and learned Greeks, 
as they were ſhort of them in the gifts of 
learning and knowledge. * 

But as the Pope and Antichriſtian Bi- 
ſhops labour by their wicked factors with 
tooth and nail to deface the glory of God, 
and to ſhut up in darkneſs the light of the 
goſpel ; ſo God doth not ſuffer his name 
and religion to be altogether without wit- 
neſs, to the reproving both of his falſe 
and damnable doctrines; as alſo crying out 
againſt his unmeaſurable and abominable 
licentiouſneſs of the fleſh, even in theſe 
parts. For in this city of Zima, not two 
months before our coming thither, there 
were certain perſons to the number of 
twelve apprehended, examined and con- 
demned for the ' profeſſion of the goſpel, 
and reproving the doctrines of men, with 
the filthy manners uſed in that city; of 
which twelve, ſix were bound to one ſtake 
and burnt ; the reſt remained yet in priſon, 


to drink- of the ſame cup within a few 


days. Laſtly, here we had intelligence of 
a certain rich ſhip, which was loaden with 
gon and ſilver for Panama, that had ſet 
orth of this haven the 2d of February. 

The very next day, therefore, in the 


we 


- 
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we ſet fail, as long as the wind would 
ſerve our turn, and towed our ſhip as ſoon 
as the wind failed, continuing our courſe 
toward Panama, making ſtay no where, 
but haſtening all we might to get ſight if 
it were ollie, of that gallant ſhip the 
Cacafuzgo, the great glory of the South-ſea 3 
which was gone from Lima fourteen days 
before us. | 
We fell with the port of Paita in 4 deg. 
40 min. Feb, 2oth, with port St. Hellen, 
and the river and part of Guiaguil, Febru- 
ary 24th, we paſt the line the 28th, and 
firſt of March we fell with cape Franciſco, 
where, about mid-day we deſcried a ſail 
a-head of us, with whom after once we 
had ſpoken * with her, we lay ſtill in the 
ſame place about ſix days, to recover our 
breath again, which we had almoſt ſpent 
with haſty following , and to recall to 
mind what advantages had paſt us ſince 
our late coming from Lima; but eſpeci- 
ally to do John de Anton a kindneſs, in 
freeing him of the care of thoſe things 
with which his ſhip was loaden. | 
This ſhip we found to be the ſame of 
which we had heard, not only in the Ca- 
lao of Lima, but allo by divers occaſions 
afterward (which now we are at leiſure to 
relate, viz.) by a ſhip which we took be- 
tween Lima and Paita. By another which 
we took loaden with wine in the port of 
Paita, By a third loaden with tackling, 
and implements for ſhips (beſides 80 pound 
weight of gold) from Guiaguil. And laſt- 
ly, by Gabriel Alvarez, with whom we 
talked ſomewhat nearer the line ; we found 
her to be indeed the Cacafueeo .*., though 
before we left her, ſhe were new named 
by a boy of her own, the Cacaplata l. We 
found in her ſome fruit, conſerves, ſugars, 
meal, and other victuals, and (that which 
was the eſpecialleſt cauſe of her heavy 
and flow ſailing) a certain quantity of jew- 
els, and precious ſtones, 13 cheſts of ryals 
of plate; 80 pound weight in gold; 26 
tons of uncoined ſilver; two very fair 
gilt ſilver drinking bowls, and the like 
trifles, valued at about 360000 pezoes. 
We gave the maſter a little linnen and the 
like for theſe commodities ; and at the 
end of ſix days we bad farewell and parted. 


He haſting ſomewhat lighter than before 


to Panama; we plying off to ſea, that we 
might with more leiſure conſider what 


- courſe henceforward were fitteſt . to be 


* 
1 


taken. | 
And conſidering that now we were come 


| to the northward of the line, (Cape Fran- 


ciſco ſtanding in the entrance of the bay of 


* By, firing upon her, and obliging her to ſirike. 
*+ N. admiral had * 

was done by John Drake, 
. Shire. | 
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Panama, in 1 degr. of north latitude) 
and that there was no likelihood or hope 
that our ſhips ſhould be before us that 
way by any means ; ſeeing that in running 
ſo many degr. from the ſouthermoſt iſlands 
hitherto, we could not have any ſign or 
notice of their paſſage that way, notwith- 
ſtanding that we had made ſo diligent 
ſearch, and careful enquiry after them, in 
every harbour or creek almoſt as we had 
donc; and conſidering alſo that the time 
of the year now drew on, wherein we muſt 
attempt, or of neceſſity wholly give off that 
action which chiefly our general had de- 
termined : Namely, the diſcovery of what 
paſſage there was to be found about the 
northern parts of America, from the South- 
ſea, into our own ocean (which being once 
diſcovered and made known to be naviga- 
ble, we ſhould not only do our country 
good and notable ſervice, but we alſo 
ourſelves ſhould have a nearer cut and 
paſſage home, where otherwiſe we were 
to make a very long and tedious voyage 
of it, which would hardly agree with our 
good liking, we having been ſo long from 
home already, and ſo much of our ſtrength 
ſeparated from us) which could not at all be 
done, if the opportunity of time were now 
neglected. We therefore all of us willing- 
ly hearkned, and conſented to our gene- 
ral's advice; which was, firſt to ſeek out 
ſome convenient place, wherein to trim 
our ſhip, and. ſtore ourſelves with wood 
and water, and other proviſions as we 
could get; and thencefor ward to haſten on 
our intended journey, for the diſcovery of 
the ſaid paſſage, through which we might 
with joy return to our longed homes, 
From this cape, before we ſet onward, 
March 7th, ſhaping our courſe towards 
the iſland of Caines, with which we fell, 
March 16th, ſettling ourſelves for certain 
days, in a freſh river, between the main 
and it, for the finiſhing of our needful bu- 
ſineſs as is aforeſaid. While we abode in 
this place, we felt as very terrible earth- 
quake, the force whereof was ſuch, that 
our ſhip and pinnace, riding very near an 
Engliſh mile from the ſhore, were ſhaken, 
and did quiver as if it had been laid on 
dry land. We found here many good 
commodities which we wanted, as fiſh, freſh 
water, wood, c. beſides alagators, mon- 
keys and the like; and in our journey 
hicher, we met with one ſhip more (the 
laſt we met with in all thoſe. coaſts) loaded 
with linnen, Chixa-ſilk,, and. Cbino-diſnes; 
amongſt which we found alfa a fauleon of 
gold, handſomely, wrought with. a great 
emerald ſet in the breaſt of it. From 


romiſed his gold chain to the perſon that ſhould firſt get fight of her, which 
1 i. e. The 'Shirplate. 


From whence we parted the 24th day 
of the month forenamed, with full purpoſe 
to run the neareſt courſe as the wind would 
ſuffek us, without touch of land a long 
time, and therefore paſſed by port Papa- 
gia; the port of the vale of the moſt rich 
and moſt excellent balms of Jericho, Quan- 
tapico, and divers others; as alſo certain 
gulphs hereabouts, which, without inter- 
miſſion, ſend forth ſuch continual and vio- 
lent winds, that the Spaniards, tho* their 
ſhips be good, dare not venture themſelves 
too near the danger of them. : 

Notwithſtanding, having notice that we 
ſhould be troubled with often calms and 
contrary winds, if we continued near the 
| coaſt, and did not run off to ſea to fetch 
the wind, and that if we did ſo, we could 
not then fall with land again when we 
would; our general thought it needful 
that we ſhould run in with ſome place or 
other before our departure from the coaſt, 


to ſee if happily we could, by traffick, aug- 


ment our proviſion of victuals and other 
neceſſaries, that being at ſea, we might 
not be driven to any great want or neceſlity, 
albeit we had reaſonable ſtoreof good things 
aboard us already,  _ 
The next harbour therefore which we 
chanced with, on April 15. in 15 degr. 
40 min. was Guatulco, or Aquatulco, ſo 
named of the Spaniards who inhabited it, 
with whom we had ſome intercourſe, to 
the ſupply of many things which we deſi- 
red, and chiefly bread, c. And now 
having reaſonably, as we thought, provi- 


ded ourſelves, we departed from the coaſt 


of America for the preſent z but not forger- 
ting, before we got a ſhipboard, to take 
with us alſo a certain pot (of about a buſhel 
in bigneſs) full of rials of plate, which we 
found in the town; together with a chain 
of gold, and ſome other jewels, which we 
intreated a gentleman Spaniard to leave 
behind him, as he was flying out of 
town,* _ 

From Guatulco we departed the day fol- 
lowing, viz. April 16. ſetting our courſe 
directly into the ſea; whereupon we ſailed 
500 leagues in longitude to get a wind; 
and between that and June 3. 1400 leagues 
in all, till we came into 42 degr. of north 
latitude, where, in the. night following, 
we found ſuch an alteration of heat, into 
extreme and nipping cold, that our men in 
general did grievouſly complain thereof, 
ſome of them feeling their healths much 
impaired thereby ; neither was it, that this 
chanced in the night alone, but the day fol- 
lowing carried with it not only the marks 
but the ſtings and farce of the night going 
before, to the great admiration of us all 
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for beſides that the pinching and biting 


air was nothing altered, the very ropes of 
our ſhip were ſtiff, and the rain which fell 
was an unnatural and frozen ſubſtance, ſo 
that we ſeemed rather to be in the frozen 
zone than any way ſo near unto the ſun 
or theſe hotter climates. | 

Neither did this happen for the time 
only, or by ſome ſudden accident, but ra- 
ther ſeems indeed to proceed from ſome 
ordinary cauſe, againſt the which the heat 
of the ſun prevails not; for it came to that 
extremity, in failing but 2 degr. farther to 
the northward, in our courſe, that though 
ſeamen lack not good ſtomachs, yet it 
ſeemed a queſtion to many amongſt us, 
whether their hands ſhould feed their 
mouths, or rather keep themſelves within 
their coverts from the pinching cold that 
did benumb them : neither could we im- 
pute it to the tenderneſs of our bodies, tho? 
we came lately from the extremity of hear, 
by reaſon whereof we might be more ſen- 
ſible of the preſent cold, inſomuch as the 
dead and ſenſeleſs creatures were as well af. 
fected with it as ourſelves, our meat, as 
ſoon as it was removed from the fire, 
would preſently, in a manner, be frozen 
up; and our ropes and tackling, in few 
days, were grown to that ſtiffneſs, that 
what three men before were able with them 
to perform; now ſix men with their beſt 
ſtrength, and uttermoſt endeavour, were 
hardly able to accompliſh ;| whereby a ſud. 
den and great diſcouragement ſeized upon 


the minds of our men, and they were poſ- 


ſeſſed with a great miſlike and doubting of 
any good to be done that way ; yet would 
not our general be diſcouraged, but as well 
by comfortable ſpeeches of the divine Pro- 
vidence, and of God's loving care ovet 
his children out of the Scriptures ; as alſo 
by other good and profitable perſuaſions, 
adding thereto his on chearful example, 
he ſo ſtirred them up to — on a good 
courage, and to quit themſelves like men, 
to endure ſome ſhort extremity to have the 
ſpeedier comfort, and a little trouble to 
obtain the greater glory; that every man 
was as thoroughly armed with willingneſs, 
and reſolved to fee the uttermoſt, if it were 
poſſible, of what good was to be done that 


way. ate 9 
a7 The land, in that part of America, bear- 
ing farther out into the weſt than we before 
imagined, we were nearer on it than 
we were aware; and yet the nearer ſtill 
we came unto it, the more extremity of 
cold did ſeize upon us. The 5th day of 
June we were forced by contrary winds to 


run in with the ſhore, which we then firſt. 
ey ul es al anchor n bad buy, 


„Here the admiral diſmiſſed his Portugutze pilot, taken at Cape Nord iſlands, 
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| the beſt road we could for the preſent meet 
with; where we were not without ſome 
danger, by reaſon of the many extreme 
guſts and flaws that beat upon us; which 
if they ceaſed, and were ſtill at any time, 
immediately upon their intermiſſion, there 
followed moſt vile, thick, and ſtinking 
fogs ; againſt which the ſea prevailed no- 
thing, till the guſt of wind again removed 
them, which brought with chem ſuch 
extremity and violence, when they came, 
that there was no dealing or reſiſting againſt 
them. 

In this place was no abiding for us; 
and to go further north, the extremity of 
the cold (which had now utterly diſcou- 
raged our men) would not permit us: and 
the winds directly bent againſt us, having 
once gotten us under fail again, command- 
ed us to the ſouthward whether we would 
or no. Far SY 

From the height of 48 degr. in which 
now we were, to 38. we found the Jand, 
by coaſting along it, to be but low and rea- 
ſonable plain; every hill (whereof we ſaw 
many, but none very high) though it were 
in June, and the ſun in his neareſt ap- 
"ou unto them, being covered with 
1now. 8 

In 38 degr. 30 min. we fell with a con- 
venient and fit harbour, and June 17. 
came to anchor therein; where we continu- 
ed till the 23d day of July following. Du- 
ring all which time, notwithſtanding it was 
in the height of ſummer, and ſo near the ſun, 
yet were we continually viſited with like = 


ping colds as we had felt before; inſo- 


much that if violent exerciſes of our bodies, 
and buſy employment about our neceſſary 
labqurs had not ſometimes compelled us to 
the contrary, we could very well have been 
contented to have kept about us {ſtill our 


winter cloaths; yea (had our neceſſities 


ſuffered us) to have kept our beds: nei- 
ther could we at any time, in whole four- 
teen days together, find the air ſo clear 
as to be able to take the height of ſun or 
ſtar. 1 i 

And here, having ſo fit occaſion, (not- 
withſtanding it may ſeem to be beſides the 
purpoſe: of writing the hiſtory of this our 
voyage) we will a little more diligently en- 
_ into the cauſes of the continuance of 
the extreme cold in theſe parts; as alſo into 
the probabilities, or unlikelihoods of a paſ- 
lage to be found that way, Neither was it 
(as hath formerly been touched) the tender- 
neſs of our bodies, coming ſo lately out of 
the heat, whereby the pores were opened, 
that made us ſo ſenſible of the colds we 
here felt; in this reſpect, as in many 
others, we found our God a provident fa- 
ther and careful phyſician to us. We lack- 
_ ed no outward helps nor inward comforts 


to reſtore and fortify nature, had” it been 


decay'd or weaken'd in us; neither was 
there wanting to us the great experience of 


our general, who had often himſelf proved 
the force of the burning zone; whoſe ad- 
vice always prevailed much to the preſer- 
ving of a moderate temper in our conſti- 


tutions : ſo that even after our departure 


from the heat, we always found our bodies 
not as ſponges, but ſtrong and harden'd, 
more able to bear out cold, though we 
came out of exceſs of heat, than a number of 
chamber companions could have been, who 


lie on their feather-beds till they go to ſea, 


or rather, whoſe teeth, in a temperate air, 
do beat in their heads at a cup of cold ſack 
and ſugar by the fire. 

And that it was not our tenderneſs, but 
the very extremity of the cold itſelf that 
cauſed this ſenſibleneſs in us, may the ra- 
ther appear, in that the natural inhabitants 
of the place (with whom we had for a long 
ſeaſon familiar intercourſe, as is to be re- 
lated) who had never been acquainted with 


ſuch heat; to whom the country, air, and 
climate was proper, and in whom cuſtom 
of cold was, as it were, a ſecond nature, 


yet uſed to come ſhivering to us in their 


warm furs, crowding cloſe together, body 


to body, to receive heat one of another, 
and ſheltering themſelves under a lee bank, 


if it were poſſible; and, as often as they 


could, labouring to ſhroud themſelves un- 
der our garments alſo to keep them warm. 
Beſides, how'unhandſome and deformed ap- 
peared the face of the earth itſelf! ſhewing 
trees without leaves, and the ground with- 
out greenneſs in thoſe months of June and 
July. The poor birds and fowls not da- 
ring (as we had great experience to obſerve 
it) not daring ſo much as once to ariſe 
from their neſts, after the firſt egg layed, 
till it, wich all the reſt, be hatched, and 
brought to ſome ſtrength of nature, able 
to help itſelf : only this recompence hath 
nature afforded them, that the heat of their 
own bodies being exceeding great, it per- 
fecteth the creature with greater expedition, 
and in ſhorter time than is to be found in 
many other places. As for the cauſes of 


this extremity they ſeem not to be ſo deep- 


ly hidden, but that they may, at leaft in 
part, be gueſſed at ; the chiefeſt of which 


we conceive to be the large ſpreading of the 


Aſian and American continent, which 
(ſomewhat northward of theſe parts) if 
they be not fully joined, yet ſeem they to 
come very near one to the other: Nom 
whoſe high and ſnowicover'd mountains, 
the north and north-weſt winds (the con- 
ſtant viſitants of thoſe 'coaſts) ſend abroad 
their frozen nymphs, to the infecting of 
the whole air with this inſufferable ſharp- 
neſs ; not permitting the ſun, no not in the 


pride 
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pride of his heat, to diſſolve that congeal- 
ed matter and ſnow, which they have 
breathed out ſo nigh the ſun, and ſo many 
degrees diſtant from themſelves. And that 
the north and north-weſt winds are here 
conſtant in June and July, as the north 
wind alone is in Auguſt and Sepiember, we 
not only found it by our own experience, 
but were fully confirmed in the opinion 
thereof, by 1 continued obſervations of 
the Spaniards, Hence comes the general 
ſqualidneſs and and barrenneſs of the coun- 
try; hence comes it, that in the midſt of 
their ſummer, the ſnow hardly departeth, 
even from their very doors, but is never 


taken away from their hills at all; hehce 
come thoſe thick miſts and moſt ſtinking 


fogs, which increaſe ſo much the more, 
by how much higher the pole is raiſed, 
wherein a blind pilot is as good as the beſt 
director of a courſe: for the ſun ſtriving to 
perform his natural office, in elevating the 
vapours out of theſe inferior bodies, draw- 
eth neceſſarily abundance of moiſture out of 
the ſea, but the nipping cold (from the 
former cauſes) meeting and oppoſing the 
ſun's endeavour, forces him to give over 
his work imperfect; and, inſtead of higher 
elevation, to leave in the loweſt region, 
wandring upon the face of the earth and 
waters, as it were a ſecond ſea, through 
which its own beams cannot poſſibly pierce, 
unleſs ſometimes when the ſudden violence 
of the winds doth help to ſcatter and break 
through it; which thing happeneth very 
ſeldom, and when it happeneth, is of no 
continuance, Some of our mariners, in 
this voyage, had formerly been at Ward- 
houſe, in 72 degr. of north latitude, who 


yet affirmed, that they felt no ſuch nip- 


ping cold there in the end of ſummer, 
when they departed thence, as they did 
here in thoſe hotteſt months of June and 
July. And alſo from theſe reaſons we con- 
jecture, that either there is no paſſage at 
all through theſe northern coaſts (which is 
moſt likely) or if there be, that yet it is 
unnavigable. Add hereunto, that though 
we ſearched the coaſt diligently, even unto 
the 48 degr. yet found we not the land to 
trend ſo much as one point in any place to- 
wards the eaſt, but rather running on con- 
tinually north-weſt, as if it went directly 


to meet with Aſia: and even, in that 


height when we had a frank wind to have 
carried us thro', had there been a paſſage, 
yet we had a ſmooth and calm ſea, with 
ordinary flowing and reflowing, which 
could not have been had there been a 
frete ; of which we rather infallibly con- 


cluded than conjectur'd, that there was 


none. But to return : 


The next day after our coming to anchor 
in the aforeſaid harbour, the people of the 
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country. ſhewed themſelves, ſending off a 
man with great expedition to us in a ca- 
noe; 9 . 1 * yet but a little from the 
ſhore, and a great way from our ſhip, 


ſpake to us continually as he came rowing 


on; and at laſt, at a reaſonable diſtance 
ſtaying himſelf, he began more ſolemnly a 
long and tedious oration, after his manner, 
uſing in the delivery thereof many geſtures 


and ſigns 3. moving his hands, turning his 


head and body many ways; and after his 
oration ended, with great ſhew of reverence 


and ſubmiſſion, returned back to, ſhore a- 


gain, He ſhortly came again the ſecond 
time in like manner, and ſo the third 
time, when he brought with him (as a 
preſent from the reſt) a bunch of fea- 
thers, much like the feathers of a black 
crow, very neatly and artificially gathered 
upon a ſtring, and drawn together into a 
round byndle, being very clean and finely 
cut, and bearing in length an equal pro- 
portion one with another ; a ſpecial oe 
nizance (as we afterwards obſerved) whic 

they that guard the king's perſon, wear on 
their heads. With this alſo he brought; 
little baſket made of ruſhes, and filled witl 
an herb which they called Tabah; both 
which being tied to a ſhort rod, he caſt 
into a boat, Our general intended to 
have recompenſed him immediately with 
many good things he would have beſtowed 
on him, but entering into the boat to de- 
liver the ſame, he could not be drawn to 
receive them by any means, ſave one hat, 
which being caſt into the water out of the 
ſhip, he took it up (refuſing utterly to 
meddle with any other thing, though it 
were upon a board put off unto him) and 
ſo preſently made his return. After which 


time, our boat could row no way, but 


wondring at us as at gods, they would fol- 
low the ſame with admiration, yuh 

The 3d day following, viz. Jan. 21. 
our ſhip having received a leak at ſea, was 
brought to anchor near the ſhore, that her 
goods being landed ſhe might be repaired ; 
but for that we were to prevent any danger 
that might chance againſt our ſafety, our 
general firſt of all landed his men, with all 
neceſſary proviſion to build tents, and 
make a fort for the defence 'of ourſelves 
and goods: and that we might, under the 
ſhelter of it, with more gasety (Whatever 
ſhould befall) end our buſineſs; which 
when the people of the country perceived 
us doing, as men {et on fire to war in de- 
fence of their country, in great haſte and 
companies, with ſuch weapons as they had, 
they came down unto us, yet with no ho- 


ſtile meaning or intent to hurt us; ſtand- 
ng, when they drew near, as men raviſh- }. 


ed in their minds with the ſight of ſuch 
things as they never had ſeen or heard of 
6 B before 
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before that time; their errand being rather 
with ſubmiſſion and fear to worſhip' us as 
gods, than to have any war with us as 
with mortal men, Which thing, as it did 
partly ſhew itſelf at that inſtant, ſo did it 
more and more manifeſt itſelf afterwards, 


during the whole time of our abode a- 
mongſt them. At this time, being willed 


by ſigns to lay from them their bows and 
arrows; they did as they were directed, 
and fo did all the reſt, as they came more 
and more by companies unto them, grow- 
ing, in a little while, to a great number 
both of men and women. DH 

To the intent therefore, that this peace 


which they themſelves fo willingly ſought, 


might, without any cauſe of the breach 
thereof on our part given, be continu- 
ed, and that we might with more ſafety 
and expedition end our buſineſs in quiet ; 
our general, with all his company, uſed 


all means poſſible, gently to intreat them, 


beſtowing upon each of them, liberally, 
og and neceſſary things to cover their na- 
edneſs withal, ſignifying unto them, we 


were no gods but men, and had need of 


ſuch things to cover our own ſhame, teach- 


ing them to uſe them to the ſame ends: 


for which cauſe alſo we did eat and drink 
in their preſence, giving them to under- 
ſtand, that without that we could not 


live, and therefore were but men as well 


as they. 


Mm Notwithſtanding, nothing could perſuade 


them, nor remove that opinion which 
they had conceived of us, that we ſhould 
be gods. | t 

In recompence of thoſe things which 
they had received of us, as ſhirts, linnen 
cloth, &c. they beſtowed upon our gene- 
ral, and divers of our company, divers 
things, as feathers, cauls of network, the 
quiver of their arrows made of Fawns- 
1kins, and the very ſkins. of beaſts that 


their women wore upon their bodies. Ha- 
ving thus had their fill of this times viſit- 


ing and beholding us, they departed with 
Joy to their houſes; which houſes are dig- 


ged round within the earth, and have, from 


the uppermoſt brims of the circle, clefts of 
wood ſet up, and joined cloſe together at 
the top, like our ſpires on the ſteeple of a 
church, which, being covered with earth, 
ſuffer no water to enter, and are very 
warm; the door, in the moſt part of them, 
erforms the office alſo of a chimney to 
et out the ſmoke: it's made in bigneſs 
and faſhion like to an ordinary ſcuttle in a 
ſhip, and ſtanding ſlopewiſe: their beds 
are the hard ground, only with ruſhes 
ſtrew'd upon it, and lying round about 
the houſe, have their fire in the midſt, 
which by reaſon that the houſe is but 
low vaulted, round and cloſe, giveth a 
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marvellous reflection to their bodies to heat 


the ſame. | 
Their men for the moſt part go naked, 
the women take a kind of bulruſhes, and 
combing it after the manner of hemp, 
make themſelves thereof a_ looſe gamnent, 
which being knit about their middles, 
hangs down about their hips, and ſo af- 
fords to them a covering of that which na- 
ture teaches ſhould be hidden; about their 
ſhoulders they wear alſo the ſkin of a deer, 
with the hair upon it. They are very obe- 
dient to their huſbands, and exceeding 
ready in all ſervices, yet of themſelves 
offering to do nothing, without' the con- 
ſents, or being called of the men. 

As ſoon as they were returned to their 
houſes, they began, amongſt themſelves, 
a kind of moſt lamentable weeping and 
crying out, which they continued alſo a 


great while together, in ſuch ſort, that in 


the place where they left us (being near a- 
bout 3 quarters, or an Engliſh mile diſtant 
from them) we ver pin with wonder 
and admiration did 5 5 the ſame; the wo- 
men eſpecially, extending their voices in 
a moſt miſerable and doleful manner of 
ſhreek ing. . | 

Notwithſtanding this humble manner of 
preſenting themſelves, and awful demea- 
nor uſed towards us, we thought it no wiſ- 
dom too far to truſt them (our experience 
of former infidels dealing with us before, 
made us careful to provide againſt an alte- 
ration of their affections, or breach of 
peace, if it ſhould happen) and therefore, 
with all expedition, we ſet up our tents, 
and entrenched ourſelves with walls of 
ſtone ; that ſo being fortified within our- 
ſelves, we might be able to keep off the 
enemy (if they ſhould ſo prove) from 
coming amongſt us without our good 
wills. This being quickly finiſhed, we 
went the more chearfully and ſecurely af- 
terward about our other buſineſs 

Againſt the end of two days, duriog 
which time they had not again been, with 
us 3 there was gathered together a great 
aſſembly of men, women and children, 
(invited by the report of them which firſt 
ſaw us, who it ſeems, had in that time, 
of purpoſe diſperſed themſelves into the 
country to make known the” news) who 
came now the ſecond time unto us, bring- 
ing with them as before had been done, 
feathers, and bags of Tabah for preſents, 
or rather indeed for ſacrifices, upon this 
perſuaſion that we were gods. 


When they came to the top of the hill, 


at the bottom whereof we had built our 
fort, they made a ſtand ; where one (ap- 
pointed as their chief ſpeaker) wearied 
both us his hearers, and himſelf too, with 


a long and tedious oration, delivered with 


ſtrange 
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ſtrange and violent geſtures, his voice be- 
mg extended to the uttermoſt ſtrength of 
nature, and his words fell ſo thick one in 
the neck of another, that he could hardly 
fetch his breath again. As ſoon as he had 
concluded, all the reſt, with a reverend 
bowing of their bodies, (in a dreaming 
manner, and long producing of the ſame ) 
cried Oh! thereby giving their conſents, 
that all was very true which he had ſpo- 
ken, and that they had uttered their mind 
by mouth unto us : Which done, the men 
laying down their bows upon the hill, and 
leaving their women and children behind 
them, came down with their preſents ; in 
ſuch ſort, as it they had appeared before 
a God indeed ; thinking themſelves hap- 
Py, that they might have acceſs unto our 
general; but much more happy, when 
they ſaw that he would receive at their 
hands, thoſe things which they ſo willing- 
ly had preſented ; and no doubt, they 
thought themſelves neareſt unto God, when 


they fate. or ſtood next to him. In the 


mean time the women, as if they had been 
deſperate, uſed unnatural violence againſt 
themſelves, crying and ſhreeking piteouſly, 
tearing their fleſh with their nails from 


their cheeks, in a monſtrous manner, the 


blood ſtreaming down along their breaſts z 
beſides, ſpoiling the upper parts of their 
bodies of thoſe ſingle coverings they for- 
merly had, and holding their hands above 
their heads, that they might not reſcue 
their breaſts from harm; they would with 
fury caſt themſelves upon the ground, ne- 


ver reſpecting whether it were clean or ſoft, 


but daſhed themſelves in this manner on 
hard ſtones, knobby hillocks, ſtocks of 
wood, pricking buſhes, or whatever elſe 
lay in their way, iterating the ſame courſe 
again and again. Vea, women big with 
child, ſome nine or ten times cach, and 
others holding out till fifteen or ſixteen 
times (till their ſtrength failed them) ex- 
erciſed this cruelty againſt themſelves. A 
thing more grievous for us to ſee, or ſuffer, 


could we have holp it, than trouble to 


them (as it ſeemed) to do it. 

This bloody facrifice (againſt our wills) 
being thus performed, our general with 
his company, in the preſence of thoſe 
ſtrangers, fell to prayers; and by ſigns in 
liftir> up our eyes and hands to heaven, 
ſignified unto them, that that God whom 
we did ſerve, and whom they ought to 
worſhip, was above, beſeeching God if it 


were his good pleaſure to open by ſome 


means their blinded eyes; that they might 


in due time be called to the knowledge of 


him the true and everliving God, and of 
Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath ſent, the ſal- 


vation of the Gentiles, In the time of 
which prayers, ſinging of pfalms, and 


reading of certain chapters in the bible, 
they fate very attentively ; and obſerving 


the end of every pauſe, with one voice 
ſtill cried Oh! greatly rejoicing in our ex- 


erciſes. Yea, they took ſuch pleaſure in 
our ſinging of pſalms, that whenſoever 
they reſorted to us, their firſt requeſt was 
commonly this, Gnaab, by which they in- 


treated that we ſhould ſing. 


Our general having now beſtowed upon 
them divers things, at their departure they 
reſtored them again, none carrying with 


him any thing of whatſoever he had re- 


ceived, thinking themſel ves ſufficiently en- 
riched and happy, that they had found ſo 
free acceſs to ſee us. 

Againſt the end of three days more 
(the news having the while ſpread itſelt 
farther, and as it ſeemed a great way up 
into the country) were aſſembled the great- 
eſt number of people, which we could 
reaſonably imagine, to dwell within any 
convenient diſtance round about. Among 
the reſt, the king himſelf, a man of a 
goodly ſtature and comely perſonage, at- 
tended with his guard, of about 100 tall 
and warlike men, this day, viz. June 
26th, came down to ſee us. 

Before his coming, were ſent two am- 
baſſadors or meſſengers, to our general 
to ſignify that their Hioh, (that is, - thei 
king) was coming and at hand. They in 
the delivery of their meſſage, the one 
ſpake with a ſoft and low voice, promp- 
ting his fellow. The other pronounced 
the ſame word by word after bim, with 
a voice more audible, continuing their 
proclamation (for ſuch it was) about half 
an hour. Which being ended, they by 
their ſigns made requeſt to our general to 


ſend ſomething by their hands to their 


Hioh or king, as a token that his com- 
ing might be in peace. Our general wil- 
lingly fatisfied their defire ; and they glad 
men, made ſpeedy return to their Hioh. 
Neither was it long before their Kin; 
(making as princely a ſhew as poſſibly he 
could) with all his train came forward. 

In their coming forwards they ctied 
continually after a ſinging manner, with a 
luſty courage. And as they drew nearer 
and nearer towards us, ſo did they more 
and more ſtrive to behave themſelves with 
a certain comelineſs and gravity in all their 
actions, 

In the forefront came a man of a large 
body, goodly aſpect, bearing the ſceptre, 
or royal mace (made of a certain kind of 
black wood, and in length about a yard 
and a half) before the king. Whereupon 


hanged two crowns, a bigger and a leſs, 


with three chains of a marvellous lengrh, 
and often doubled; beſides a bag of the 


herb Tabak. The crowns were made of 


knitwork, 
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knitwork, wrought upon moſt curiouſly 


with feathers of divers colours, very ar- 


- mitted to wear a 


tificially placed, and of a formal faſhion. 
The chains ſeemed of a - bony ſubſtance, 
every kind or part thereof being very lit- 
tle, thin, moſt. finely burniſhed, with a 
hole pierced through the midſt, The 
number of links ,going to make one chain, 
is in a manner infinite; but of ſuch eſti- 


mation it is amongſt them, that few be 


the perſons that are admitted to wear the 
ſame ; and even they to whom it's lawful 
to them, yet are ſtinted what number they 
ſhall uſe ; as ſome ten, ſome twelve, ſome 
twenty, and as they exceed in number of 
chains, ſo are they thereby known to be 
the more honourable perſonages. 

Next unto him that bare this ſceptre, 
was the king himſelf with his guard about 
him. His attire upon his head was a cawl 
of knitwork, wrought upon ſomewhat like 
the crown, but differing much both in 
faſhion, and perfectneſs of work; upon his 
ſhoulders he had on a coat of the ſkins of 
conies, reaching to his. waſte, His guard 
alſo had each coats of the ſame ſhape, but 
of other ſkins, ſome having cawls likewiſe 
ſuch with feathers, or covered over with 
a certain down, which groweth up in the 
country upon an herb much like our let- 
tice, which exceeds any other down in 
the world for fineneſs, and being laid up- 
on their cawls by no winds can be remo- 
ved, Of ſuch eſtimation is this herb a- 
mongſt them, that the down thereof is not 
lawful to be worn, but of ſuch perſons as 
are about the king (to whom ad it is per- 
lume of feathers on their 
heads in ſign of honour) and the ſeeds are 
not uſed but only in ſacrifice to their gods. 
After theſe in their order, did follow the 
naked ſort of common people; whoſe hair 
being long, was gathered into a bunch be- 
hind, in which ſtuck plumes of feathers 3 
but in the forepart only fingle feathers like 
horns, every one pleaſing himſelt in his 
own device, | 

This one thing was obſerved to be ge- 
neral amongſt them all, that every one had 
his face painted, ſome with white, ſome 
with black, and ſome with other colours ; 
every man alſo bringing in his hand one 
thing or other for a preſent, Their train 
or laſt part of their company conſiſted of 


women and children, each woman bearing 


againſt her breaſt a round baſket or two; 
having with them divers things, as bags 


of Tabah, a root which they call Petah, 


-Whereof they make a kind of meal, and 
either bake it into bread, or eat it raw; 


broiled fiſhes like a pilchard'; the ſeed and 
down aforenamed, with ſuch like. 

Their baſkets were made in faſhion like 
A deep bowl, and though the matter were 


ruſhes, or ſuch other kind of ſtuff, yet 
was it ſo cunningly handled, that the moſt 
part of them would hold water; about the 
brims they were hanged with pieces of the 
ſhells of pearls, and in ſome places with 
two or three links at a place, of the chains 


forenamed ; thereby ſignifying that they 


were veſſels wholly dedicated to the only 
uſe of the gods they worſhiped. And 
beſides this, they were wrought upon with 
the matted down of red feathers, diſtin- 
guiſhed into divers works and. forms. 
In the mean time our general having 
aſſembled his men together (as forecaſting 
the danger, and worſt that might fall out) 
prepared himſelf to ſtand upon ſure ground, 
that we might at all times be ready in our 
own defence, if any. thing ſhould chance 
otherwiſe than was looked for or expected. 
1 Wherefore every man being in a war- 
like readineſs, he marched within his fen- 
ced place, making againſt their approach 
a moſt warlike ſhew (as he did alſo at all 
other times of their reſort) whereby if they 
had been deſperate enemies, they could not 
have choſen, but have conceived terror and 
fear, with diſcouragement to attempt any 
thing againſt us, in beholding of the ſame. 
When they were come ſomewhat near 
unto us, trooping together, they gave us 
a common or a general ſalutation; obſer- 
ving in the mean time a general ſilence. 
Whereupon he who bare the ſceptre before 
the king, being prompted by another, 
whom the king aſſigned to that office, 
pronounced with an audible and manly 
voice, what the other ſpake to him in ſe- 
cret; continuing, whether it were his ora- 
tion or proclamation, at the leaſt half an 
hour. At the cloſe whereof, there was a 
common Amen, in ſign of approbation gi- 
ven by every perſon: And the king him- 
ſelf with the whole number of men and 
women, the little children only remaining, 
behind, came further down the hill, and 
as they came ſet themſelves again in their 
former order. | | 
And being now come to the foot of the 
hill, and near our fort, the ſceptre-bearer, 
with a compoſed countenance and ſtately 
carriage, began a ſong, and anſwerable 
thereunto, obſerved a kind of meaſures in 
a dance, whom the king, with. his guard, 
and every ſort of perſon following, did 
in like manner ſing and dance, ſaving on- 
ly the women who danced but kept ſilence. 
As they danced they ſtill came on ; and 
our general perceiving their plain and ſim- 
ple meaning, gave order that they might 
freely enter without interruption within 
our bulwark: Where, after they had en- 
tered, they yet continued their ſong and 
dance a reaſonable time. Their women 
alſo following them with their waſſail bowls 
in 
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in their hands, their bodies bruiſed, their 
faces torn; their dugs, breaſts, and other 
parts beſpotted with blood, trickling down 
from the wounds which with their nails 
they had made before their coming. 
After that they had ſatisfied, or rather 
tired themſelves in this manner, they made 
ſigns to our general to have him ſit down; 
unto whom, both the king and divers o- 
thers made ſeveral orations, or rather in- 
deed, if we had underſtood them, ſuppli- 
cations, that he would take the province 
and kingdom into his hand, and become 
their king and patron; making ſigns that 
they would reſign unto him their right 
and title: in the whole land, and become 
his vaſſals in themſelves, and his poſteri- 
ties: Which that they might make us in- 
deed believe that it was their true meaning 
and intent, the king himſelf, with all 
the reſt with one conſent, and with great 
reverence, joyfully ſinging a ſong, ſet the 
crown upon his head, enriched his neck 
with all their chains, and offering unto 
him many other things, honoured him by 
the name of Hyob. Adding thereunto (as 
it might ſeem) a ſong and a dance of tri- 
umph; becauſe they were not only viſited 
of Gods, (for ſo they ſlill judged us to be) 
but the great and chief God was now be- 
come their God, their king and patron, and 
themſelves were become the only happy 
and bleſſed people in all the world. 
* Theſe things being ſo freely offered, our 
mer thought not meet to reje& or re- 


uſe the ſame; both for that we would 


not give them any cauſe of miſtruſt, or 


diſliking of him, (that being the only 


place, wherein at this preſent we were of 
neceſſity inforced to ſeek relief of many 
things) and chiefly, for that he knew not 
to what good end God had brought this 
to paſs, or what honour or profit it might 
bring to our country in time to come. 
Wherefore in the name, and to the uſe of 
her moſt excellent majeſty, he took the 
ſceptre, crown and dignity of the ſaid 
country into his hand ; wiſhing nothing 
more than that it had lain ſo fitly for her 
majeſty to enjoy, as it was now her pro- 
per own, and that the riches and treaſure 
thereof (wherewith in the up-land coun- 
tries it abounds) might with as great con- 
veniency be tranſported, to the enriching: 
of her kingdom here at home, as it is in 
plenty to be attained, there ; and eſpecially, 
that ſo tractable and loving a people as 
they ſhewed themſelves to be, might have 
means to have manifeſted their moſt wil- 
ling obedience the more under her, and by 
her means, as a mother and nurſe of the 
church of Chriſt, might by the preaching. 
of the goſpel be brought to the right 
knowledge and obedience of ths true and 
ever living God. | 

Vol. II. 


The ceremonies of thls teſigning, and 
receiving of the kingdom, being thus per- 
formed, and the common ſort: both of meri 
and women, leaving the king and his 
guard about him, with our general, dif 
n amongſt dur people, ta- 

ing a diligent view or ſurvey of every 
man; and finding ſuch as 'pleaſed theit 
fancies (which commonly were the young- 
eſt of us) they preſently encloſing them - 
bout, offered their - facrifices unto them 
crying out with lamentable ſhreeks and 
moans, weeping and ſcratching, and tears 

ing their very fleſh off their faces with 

their nails; neither were it the women a- 
lone which did this, but even old men, 
roaring, and crying out, were as violent 
as the women Were 30! 250 
Me groaned in ſpirit to fee the power 

of Satan ſo far prevail, in ſeducing theſe 
ſo harmleſs ſouls,” and laboured by all, 
means, both by ſhewing our great dillike, 
and when that ſerv'd not, hy violent withs 
holding of their hands from that madneſs; 
directing them (by our eyes and hands lift 
up towards heaven) to the living God 
whom they ought to ſerve. But ſo mad 
were they upon their Idolatry, that forci- 
bly with- holding them would not prevail, 
(for as ſoon as they could get liberty to 
their hands again, they would be as vio- 
lent as they were before) till ſuch time, as 


they whom they worſhiped, were convey- 


ed from them into the tents, whom yet as 
men beſides themſelves, they would with 
fury and outrage ſeek to have again. 
After that time had a little qualified 
their madneſs, they then began to ſhew 
and make known unto us their griefs and 
diſeaſes, which they carried about them; 
ſome of them having old aches, ſome 
ſhrunk ſinews, ſome old ſores and cankred 
ulcers, ſome wounds more lately received, 
and the like, in a moſt lamentable manner, 
craving help and cure thereof from us; 
making ſigns, that if we did but blow up- 
on their griefs, or but touched the ed 
places, they would be whole; 
Their grieſs we could not but take pity 
on them, and to our own deſire to help 
them; but that (if it pleaſed God to open 
their eyes) they might underſtand we were 
but men, and no Gods, we uſed ordinary 
means, as lotions, emplaiſters, and un- 
guents, moſt fitly (as far as our ſkills could 
gueſs) agreeing to the natures of their 
griefs; beſeeching God, if it made for his 
glory, to give cure to their diſeaſes by 
theſe means. The like we did from time 
to time as they reſorted to us. N | 
Few were the days, wherein they were 
abſent from us, during the whole time of 
our abode in that place; and ordinarily 
every third day, they brought their ſacri- 
fices, till ſuch time, as they certainly un- 
> 2 derſtood 
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derſtood out meaning, that we took no 
ſure. but were diſpleaſod with them. 
hereupon their zeal abated, and thear: 
facrificipg, for a ſeaſon, to our good liking: 
ceaſed. Notwithſtanding, they continued 
ſtill to make their reſort unto us in great 
ndance, and in ſuch ſort, that they oft- 
times forgot to provide meat for their own 


| ſuſtenance 3 ſo that-our general (of whom 


they made account as of a father) was fain 
to perform the office of a father to them, 
telieving them with ſuch, victuals as we 
had provided for qurſelves, as muſcles, 
ſeals, and ſuch like, wherein they took 
exceeding much content; and ſeeing that 
their ſacrifices were diſpleaſing to us, yet 
(hating ingratitude) they ſought to recom- 


pence us, with ſuch things as they had, 


which they willingly inforced upon us, 
though it were never ſo neceſſary or need- 
ful for themſelves to kee. 
They are a people of a tractable, free, 
and loving nature, without guile or treache- 
ry 3 their bows. and arrows (their only 
weapons, and almoſt all their wealth) they 
uſe very ſkilfully ; but yet not do any 
great harm with them, being by reaſon of 
their weakneſs, mote fit for children than 
for men, not ſending the arrow far off, nor 
with any great force. And yet are the 
men commonly ſo ſtrong of body, that 
which two or three of our men could hard- 
ly bear, one of them would take upon 
his back, and without grudging carry it 
ealily away, up hill and down hill an 


Engliſb mile together. They are alſo ex- 


ceeding ſwift in running, and of long con- 
tinuance; the uſe whereof is ſo familiar 
with them, that they ſeldom go, but for 
the moſt part run. One thing we obſer- 
ved in them with admiration, that if any 
time they chanced to fee a fiſh ſo near 
the ſhore, that they might reach the place 
without ſwimming, they would ſeldom, 


or never mils to take it. | 


After that our neceſſary buſineſs was 


well diſpatched, our general with his gen- 


tlemen, and many of his company, made 


a journey up into the land, to ſee the man- 


ner of their dwelling, and to be the better 
acquainted with the nature and commodi- 
ties of the country. Their houſes were all 
ſuch as we have formerly deſcribed, and 


being many of them in one place, made 


ſeveral villages here and there. The in- 
land we found to be far different from the 
ſhore, a goodly country and fruitful ſoil, 


ſtored with many bleſſings fit for the uſe 


of man. Infinite was the company of very 
large and fat deer, which there we faw 
by thouſands, as we ſuppoſed, in a herd; 


beſides a multitude of a ſtrange kind of 
' conies, by far exceeding them in number, 
Their heads and bodies, in which they re- 


ſomble other conies, are but ſmall ; his tail 
like the tail of a rat, exceeding, long; and 
his, feet like paws of a want or moal z un- 
der his chin, on either ſide, he hath a bag, 
into which he gathereth his meat, when he 
bath filled his belly abroad, that he may 
with it, either feed his young, or feed him- 
ſelf, when he liſts not to travel from his 
burrow. The people eat their bodies, and 
make great account of thir ſkins, for 
their king's holiday coat was made of 


This country our general named Albion, 
or New Albion, and that for two cauſes, 
the one in reſpect of the white banks and 
cliffs, which lie toward the ſea; the o- 
ther, that it might have ſome affinity, e- 
ven in name alſo, with our own country, 
which was ſome time ſo called. 
Before we went from thence, our gene- 
ral cauſed to be ſet up a monument of our 
being there; as alſo of her majeſty's, and 
ſucceſſors right and title to that kingdom; 
namely, a plate of braſs, faſt nailed to a 
great and firm poſt; whereon is engraven 
her grace's name, and the day and year of 
our arrival there, and of the free giving 
up of the province and Kingdom, both by 
the king and people, into her majeſty's 
hands, together with her highneſs's pi- 
cure and arms, in a piece of ſixpence, cur- 
rant Engliſb money, ſhewing itſelf by a hole 
made of purpoſe through the place. Un- 
derncath was likewiſe engraven the name 
of o general, % ð ò l., 
The Spaniards never had any dealing, 
or ſo much as ſet a foot in this country; 
the utmoſt of their diſcourſes, reaching 
only to many degrees ſouthward of this 
place. 5 7 b 3 

And now, as the time of our departure 
was perceived by them to draw nigh, ſo 
did the ſorrows and miſeries of this peo- 
ple ſeem to themſelves to increaſe upon 
them; and the more certain they were of 
our going away, the more doubtful they 
ſhewed themſelves, what they might do; 
ſo that we might eaſily judge that that joy 
(being exceeding great) wherewith they 
received us at our firſt arrival, was clean 
drown'd in their exceſſive ſorrow for our 
departing ; for they did not only loſe on 
a ſudden all mirth, joy, glad countenance, 


Pleaſant ſpeeches, agility of body, familiar 


rejoicing one with another, and all plea- 
ſure whatever fleſh and blood might be 
delighted in, but with ſighs and forrow- 
ings, with heavy hearts and grieved minds, 
they poured out woful complaints and 
moans, with bitter tears and wringing of. 
their hands, tormenting themſelves. And 
as men refuſing all comfort, they only ac- 
counted themſelves as caſtaways, and thoſe 
whom the gods were about to forſake ; = 

| that 
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that nothing we could ſay or do, was g- 
ble to eaſe them of their ſo. heavy a, bur- 
then, or to deliver them from ſo deſperate 
a ſtrait, as our leaving of them did: ſeem 
to them that it would caſt. them into. 
_ Howbeit, ſeeing they could not ſtill en- 
joy our ;preſence, they (ſuppoſing us to be 
gods indeed) thought it their duties to in- 
treat us, that being abſent, we would yet 
be mindful of them; and making ſigns of 
their deſires, that in time to come we 
would fee them again, they ſtole upon us a 
ſacrifice, and ſet it on &er we were aware, 
burning therein a chain and a bunch of tea- 
thers. We laboured by all means poſſible 
to with-hold or withdraw them, but could 
not prevail, till at laſt we fell to prayers 
and ſinging of pſalms, whereby they were 
allured immediately to forget their folly, 
and leave their ſacrifice unconſumed, ſuf- 
fering the fire to go out, and imitating us 
in all our actions; they fell to lifting up 
wy eyes and hands to heaven as they ſaw 
us do, 1 | 
The 23d of July they took a ſorrowful 
farewel of us, but being loth to leave us, 
they preſently ran to the tops af the hills 
to keep us in their ſight as long as they 
could, making fires before and behind, and 
on each ſide of them, burning therein (as 
is to be ſuppoſed) ſacrifices to our depar: 
8 e e a rod hath! 
Not far without this harbour, did lye 
certain iſlands (we called them the iſlands 
of St. James) having on them plentiful and 
great ſtore of ſeals and birds, with one of 
which we fell, July 24. whereupon we 
found ſuch proviſion as might competently 
ſerve our turn for a while; we departed 
again the next day following, viz. July 
25. And our general now conſidering, 
that the extremity of the cold not only con- 
tinued but increaſed, the ſun being gone 
farther from us, and that the wind blowing 
ſtill (as it did at firſt) from the north-weſt, 
cut off all hope of finding a paſſage through 
the northern parts, thought it neceſſary to 
loſe no time; and therefore, with general 
conſent of all, bent his courſe directly to run 
with the iſlands of the Moluccas. And ſo 
having nothing in our view but air and 
ſea, without ſight of any land for the ſpace 
of full 68 days together, we continued our 
cougſe through the main ocean, till Septem- 
ber 30. following, on which day we fell 
in ſight of certain iſlands, lying about eight 
degrees to the northward of the line. | 

From theſe iſlands. preſently upon the 
diſcovery of us, came a great number of 
canoes, having each of them in ſome four, 
in ſome ſix, in ſome fourteen or fifteen 
men ; bringing with them cocoas, fiſh, 
d and certain fruits to ſmall pur- 
poſe. 
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| Their canges were made after the faſhion 
that the canoes of all the reſt of the iſlands 


a67 


of Moluccas far the moſt; part are; that is, 


of one tree, hollowed within with great 
art and cunning, being made ſo ſmooth, 
both within and without, that they bore a 
gloſs, as if it were a harneſs moſt finely 
burniſh'd ; a prow. and ſtern they had of 
one faſhion, yielding inward in manner of 
a ſemicircle, of a great height, and hanged 
full of certain white and gliſtering ſhells for 
bravery ; on each ſide of their canoes lay 
out two pieces of timber about a yard and 
half long, more or leſs, according to the 
capacity of their boat; at the ends whereof 


was faſtened, croſswiſe, a great cane, the 


ule whereof. was to keep their canoes from 
overthrowing, and that they might be 
equally born up on each ſide. i 
The people themſelves have the nether 
arts of their ears cut round or circlewiſe, 
anging down very low upon their cheeks, 
wherein they hang things of a reaſonable 
weight; the nails on the. fingers of ſome 
of them were at leaſt an inch long, and 
their teeth as black as pitch, the colour 
whereof they uſe to renew by often eating 
of an herb, with a k ind of powder, which 
in a cane they carry about them for the ſame 
purpoſe, The firſt fort and company of 
then by reaſon of a ſcant wind m 
way) very ſubtilly, and againſt their na- 
tyres, began in peace to traffick with us, 
giving us one thing for another very order- 
ly, intending (as we perceived) hereby to 
work a greater miſchief to us, intreating us 
by ſigns moſt carneſtly to draw nearer to- 
wards the ſhore, that they might (if poſ- 
ſible) make the eaſier prey both of the ſhip 
and us, But theſe paſſing away, and o- 
thers continually reſorting, we were quick- 
ly able to gueſs at them what they were; 
for if they received any thing once into 
their hands, they would neither give re- 
compence nor reſtitution of it, but thought 
whatever they could finger to be their own; 
expecting always, with brows of braſs, to 
receive more, but would part with no- 
thing; yea, being rejected for their bad 
dealing, as thoſe with whom we would 


have no more to do, uſing us ſo evilly, 


they could not be fatisfied till they had 
given the attempt to revenge themſelves, 
becauſe we would not give them vhatſo- 
ever they would have for nothing; and 
having ſtones good ſtore in their canoes, 


thoſe canoes being come to our ſhip (Which 
a little 


let fly a many of them againſt us. It was 


far from our general's meaning to requite 
their malice by like injury; yet that they 
might know he had power to do them 
harm (if he had lifted) he cauſed a great 
piece to be ſhot off, not to hurt them but 


to affright them: which wrought the de- 


ſired 
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ſired effect amongſt them, for at the noiſe 
thereof, they every one leaped out of his 


canoe into the water, and diving under the 
keel of their boats, ſtayed them from go- 
ing any way till our ſhip was gone a good 


way from them: then they all lightly reco- 


vered into their canoes, and got them with 
ſpeed toward the ſhore. 4 

| a eye nt other new companies 
(but all of the ſame mind) continually 
made reſort upon us. And ſeeing that 
there was no good to be got by violence, 
they put on a ſhew of ſeeming honeſty, 
and offering in ſhew to deal with us by 
way of exchange; under that pretence 
they cunningly fell a filching of what they 
could, and one of them pulPd a dagger, 
and knives from one of our mens girdles, 
and being required to reſtore it again, he 
rather uſed what means he could to catch 
at more, Neither could we at all be rid 
of this ungracious company, till we made 
ſome of them feel ſome ſmart as well as 
terror. And ſo we left that place by all 
paſſengers to be known hereafter by the 


name of the iſland of thieves. 


Till the 3d of O#ober, we could not 
get clear of theſe conſorts, but from thence 
we contiued our courſe without ſight of 


land till the 16th of the ſame month, when 


we fell with four iſlands, ſtanding in 7 deg. 
5 min. to the northward of the line. We 
coaſted them till the 21ſt day, and then 
anchored and watered upon the biggeſt of 
them, called Mindanao. The 22d of Ocło- 
ber, as we paſt between two iſlands, about 
ſix or eight leagues ſouth of Mindanao, 


there came from thence two canoes to have 
' talked with us, and we would willingly 


have talked with them, but there aroſe ſo 
much wind that put us from them to the 
ſouthwards, October 25th, we paſſed by 


the iſland, named Talao, in 3 degr. 40 


min. we ſaw to the northward of it three 
or four iſlands, Teda, Selan, Saran, ( three 
iſlands ſo named to us by an Indian) the 
middle whereof ſtands in 3 degrees; we 
paſt the laſt ſave one of theſe, and one 
day of the following month in like man- 


ner, we paſt the iſle Suaro, in 1 degr. 


30 min. and the 3d of November, we came 
in ſight of the iſlands of the Moluccas, 


as we deſired. | 


Theſe are four high piked iſlands, their 
names, Terenate, Tidore, Matchan, Batchan, 
all of them very fruitful, and yielding a- 
bundance of cloves, whereof we furniſhed 
ourſelves of as much as we deſired at very 
cheap rates, At the eaſt of them lies a very 
great iſland, called Gillola. 

Me directed our courſe to have gone to 
Tidore, but in coaſting along a little iſland 
belonging to the king of Terenate, No- 
vember 4th, his deputy or viceroy, with 


all expedition came off to out ſhip in a 


canoe, and without any fear or doubting 
of our good meaning came preſently a- 
board. Who after ſome conference with 
our general, intreated him by any means 
to run with Terenate, not with Tidore, aſ- 
ſuring him that his king would be won- 
drous glad of his coming, and be ready 
to do for him what he could, and what 
our general in reaſon ſhould require. For 
which ＋7 he himſelf would that night 
be with his king to carry him the news; 
with whom, if he once dealt, he ſhould 
find, that as he was a king, ſo his word 
ſhould ſtand: Whereas, if he. dealt with 
the Portugueze, (who had the command of 
Tidore) he ſhould find in them nothing 
but deceit and treachery. And beſides, 
that if he went to Tidore, before he came 
to Terenate, then would his king have no- 
thing to do with us, for he held the Por- 
tugueze as an enemy. On theſe perſuaſi- 
ons our general reſolved to run with Te- 
renate, where the next day very early in 
the morning we came to anchor. And 


preſently our general ſent a meſſenger to 


the king, with a velvet cloak for a preſent, 
and token that his coming ſhould be in 
peace; and that he required no other thing 
at his hands, but that (his victuals being 
ſpent in ſo long a voyage) he might have 
upply from him by way of traffick, and 
exchange of merchandize, (whereof he had 
ſtore of divers ſorts) of ſuch things as he 
wanted, Which he thought he might be 
the bolder to require at his hands, both 
for that the thing was lawful, and that he 
offered him no prejudice or wrong there- 
in; as alſo becauſe he was intreated to 
repair to that place by his viceroy at Mu- 
tir, who aſſured him of neceſſary proviſion 
in ſuch a manner, as now he required the 
m___— | | 

Before this, the viceroy according to his 
promiſe had been with the king, ſignify- 
ing unto him what mighty prince and 
kingdom we belonged unto, what good 
things the king might receive from us, 
not only now, but for hereafter, by way 
of traffick, Yea, what honour and benefit 
it might be to him, to be in league and 
friendſhip with ſo noble and famous a 
prince as we ſerved. And farther, what 
a diſcouragement it would be to the Por- 
tugueze his enemies to hear and ſee it. In 
hearing whereof, the king was ſo preſent- 
ly moved to the well liking of the matter, 
that before our meſſenger could come half 
the way, he had ſent the viceroy, with di- 
vers others of his nobles and counſellors 


to our general, with [ſpecial meſſage that 


he ſhould not only have what things he 
needed, or would require with peace and 
friendſhip ; but that he would willingly 

entertain 


entertain amity with ſo famous and re- 
nowned a prince as was ours, and that if 
it ſeemed good in her eyes to accept of it, 


he would ſequeſter the commodities - and 


traffick of his whole iſland from others, 
eſpecially from his enemies the Portugueze, 
(from whom he had nothing but by the 
ſword) and reſerve it to the intercourſe of 
our nation, if we would embrace it. In 
token whereof he had now ſent to our ge- 
neral his ſignet, and would within ſhort 
time after, come in his own perſon with 
his brethren and nobles, with boats or ca- 
noes into our ſhip, and be a means of 
bringing her into a ſafer harbour. | 


While they were delivering their meſ-. 


ſage to us, our meſſenger was come unto. 
the court, who being met by the way by 


certain noble perſonages, was with great 


ſolemnity conveyed into the King's pre- 
ſence z at whoſe hands he was moſt friend- 
ly and gracioufly entertained 3 and having 
delivered his errand, together with his 
preſent unto the king, the king ſeemed to 
him to judge himſelf blame-worthy, that 
he had not ſooner haſted in perſon to pre- 
ſent himſelf to our general, who came ſo 
far, and from ſo great a prince. And pre- 
ſently with all expedition, he made ready 
himſelf, with the chiefeſt of all his ſtates 
and counſellors to make repair unto us. 

The manner of his coming, as it was 
princely, ſo truly it ſeemed to us very 
ſtrange and marvellous ; ſerving at the 
preſent not ſo much to ſet out his own 


royal and kingly ſtate, (which was great) 


as to do honour to her highneſs to whom 
we belonged, wherein how willingly he 
employed himſelf, the ſequel will make 
manifeſt. | | 


Firſt therefore, before his coming, did 


he ſend off three great and large canoes ; 
in each whereof, were certain of the great- 
eſt perſonages that were about him, attired 
all of them in white lawn, or cloth of cale- 
cut, having over their heads, from one 
end of the canoe to the other, a covering 
of thin and fine mats, born up by a frame 
made of reeds, under which every man fat 
in order according to his dignity ; the 
hoary heads of many of them, ſet forth the 
greater reverence que to their perſons, and 
manifeſtly ſhewed, that the king uſed the 

advice of a grave and 22 council in 
his affairs. Beſides theſe, were divers o- 
thers, young and comely men, a great 
number attired in white as were the other, 
but with manifeſt differences; having their 
places alſo under the ſame covering, but 
in inferior order, as their calling required. 
The reſt of the men were ſoldiers, who 
ſtood in comely order round about on both 
ſides; on the outſide of whom, again did 
ſit the rowers in certain galleries, which 
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being three on each ſide all along the ea | 


5 


noe, did lie off from the ſide thereof, ſome. 
three or four yards, one being orderly. 
builded lower than the other. In every 
of which galleries was an equal number of 
banks, whereon did fit the rowers, about 
the number. of fourſcore in one canoe. In 
the forepart of each canoe, ſat two men, 
the one holding a tabret, the other a piece 
of braſs, whereon they both at once ſtruck z 
and obſerving a due time and reaſonable 
ſpace between each ſtroke, by the ſound 
thereof directed the rowers to keep their 
ſtroke with their oars ; as on the contrary, 


the rower ending their ſtroke with a ſong, 


gave warning to the others to ſtrike a- 
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gain, and ſo continued they their way with 


marvellous ſwiftneſs; neither were their 


canoes naked or unfurniſhed of warlike 


munition; they had each of them at leaſt 
one ſmall caſt piece of about a yard in 


length mounted upon a ſtock, which was 


{et upright ; beſides, every man, except 
the rowers, had his ſword, dagger, and 
target, and ſome of them ſome other wea- 
pons, as lances, calivers, bows, arrows, 
and many darts. | | 

Theſe canoes coming near our ſhip in 
order, rowed round about us one after a- 
nother; and the men as they paſs'd by us, 
did us a kind of homage with great ſo- 


lemnity; the greateſt perſonages beginning 


firſt, with reverend countenance and be- 
haviour, to bow their bodies even to the 
ground : Which done, they put our own 
meſſenger aboard us again, and ſignified 
to us, that their king ( who himſelf was 
coming) had ſent them before him to con- 
duct our ſhip into a better road, deſiring 
a hawſer to be given them forth, that they 
might employ their ſervice as their king 
commanded, in towing our ſhip therewith 
to the place aſſigned. 

The king himſelf was not far behind, 
but he alſo with ſix grave and ancient fa- 
thers in his canoe approaching, did at once 
together with them, yield us a reverend 
kind of obeyſance in far more humble man- 
ner than was to be expected ; he was of 


a tall ſtature, very corpulent and well ſet 


together, of a very princely and gracious 
countenance 3 his reſpect amongſt his own 
was ſuch, that neither his viceroy of Mutir 
aforenamed, nor any other of his counſel- 
lors, durſt ſpeak unto him but upon their 
knees, not riſing again till they were li- 
cenſed. 

Whoſe coming, as it was to our gene- 
ral no ſmall cauſe of good liking, ſo was 
he received in the beſt manner we could, 
anſwerable unto his ſtate. Our ordnance 
thundred, which we mixed with great ſtore 
of ſmall ſhot, among which ſounding our 


trumpets, and other inſtruments of muſick, 
6 D both 


| 
| 
; 
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both of ſtill and löud noiſe; wherewich he 


was ſo much delighted, that requeſting 
our muſick to come into the boat, he join- 


ed his canoe. to the ſame, and was towed 
at leaſt a whole hour together, with the 


boat at the ſtetn of our ſhip. Beſides this 
our general ſent him ſuch preſents as he 
thought might both requite his courteſy 
already received, and work a farther con- 
firmation of that good liking and friend- 
7 begun. | | 0 
The king being thus in muſical para- 
diſe, and enjoying that wherewich he was 
ſv highly pleaſed ; his brother, named Mo- 
#0, with no leſs bravery than any of the 
reſt, accompanied alſo with à great num- 
ber of gallant followers, made the like re- 
air, and gave us like reſpect ; and his 
omage done, he fell a-ſtern of us, till we 
came to anchor ; neither did our general 
leave his courteſy unrewarded, but boun- 
tifully pleaſed him allo before we parted. 
The king as ſoon as we were come to 


anchor, craved pardon to be gone, and fo 


took leave, promiſing us, that the next 
day he would come aboard; and in the 
mean time would prepare and fend ſuch 
victuals as were requiſite and neceffary for 
our proviſion. 

Accordingly the ſame night, and the 
morrow following, we received what was 
there to be had, by way of traffick, 7o wit, 
rice in 2 uantity, hens, ſugar- canes, 
imperfect and liquid ſugar, a fruit which 
they call Figo (Magellan calls it a fig of a 
ſpan long, but is no other than that which 
the Spamards and Portugueze have named 
Plantanes) Cocoas, and a kind of meal 
which they call Sago, made of the tops of 
Certain trees, taſting in the mouth like 
ſowre curds, but melts away like ſugar ; 
whereof they make a kind of cake which 
will keep good at leaſt ten years. Of this 
laſt we made the greateſt quantity of our 
proviſion, For a few cloves we did alſo 
traffick, whereof for a ſmall matter, we 
might have had greater ſtore than we 
could well tell where to beſtow. But our 
general's care was that the ſhip ſhould not 


be too much peſtered or annoyed therewith, 


for his ſafe "rag. 


At the time appointed our general (ha- 


ving ſet all things in order to receive him) 


looked for the king's return, who failing 
both. in time and promiſe, ſent his brother 
to make his excuſe, and to intreat our 


general to come on ſhore ; his brother be- 


ing the while to remain aboard, as a pawn 
Our general could 
willingly have conſented, if the king him- 
ſelf had not firſt broke his word, the con- 
ſideration whereof bred an utter diſliking 
in the whole company, who by no means 
would give conſeht, he ſhould hazard him- 
ſelf, eſpecially, for that the King's brother 


I 
. 


had uttered certain words in ſecret confe- 


rence with our general aboard his cabin, 
which bred no ſmall ſuſpicion of ill intent; 
our general being thus reſolved not to go 
aſhore at that time, reſerved the viceroy 
for a pledge, and fo ſent certain of his 
gentlemen to the court, both to accompany 
the king's brother, and alſo with ſpecial 
meſſage to the king himſelf. 

They being come ſomewhat near unto 
the caſtle, were received by another bro- 
ther of the king's, and certain others of 
the greateſt ſtates, and conducted with 
great honour towards the caſtle, where be- 
ing brought into a large and fair houſe, 
they ſaw gathered together a great multi- 
tude of people,” by fa poſition at leaſt a 
thouſand, the chief whereof were placed 
round about the houſe, according as it 
ſeemed to their degrees and calling, the 
reſt remained without. | 
5 The houſe was in form four ſquare, co- 
vered all over with cloth of divers co- 
jours, not much unlike our uſual penta- 
does, born upon a frame of reeds, the ſides 
being open from the groundſell to the 
8 and furniſhed with · ſeats round 
about. It ſeems it was their council-houſe, 
and not commonly employed to any o- 
me uſe,” | 

At the fide of this houſe next unto the 
caſtle, was ſeated the chair of ſtate, ha- 
ving directly over it, and extending very 
largely every way, a very fair and rich 
canopy; as the ground alſo for ſome ten 
or twelve paces compaſs, was covered 
with cloth of Arras. 

Whilſt our gentlemen aetended in this 
place the coming of the king, which was 
about the ſpace of half an hour, they had 
the better opportunity to obſerve theſe 
things; as alſo that before the King's 
coming, there were already fat threeſcore 
noble grave and ancient perſonages, all of 
them reported to be of the king's privy 
council; at the nether end of the houſe 
were placed great company of young men, 
of comely perſonage and attire. Without 
the houſe on the right ſide, ſtood four an- 
cient comely hoar-headed men, clothed all 
in red down to the ground, but attired on 
their heads not much unlike «the Turks : 
Theſe they called Romans, or ftrangers, 
who lay as lodgers there to keep continual 
traffick with this people. There were alſo 
two Turks, one Halian, as lodgers ; and laſt 
of all one Spaniard, who being freed by 
the kings out of the hands of the Portu- 
gueze, in the recovering of the iſland, ſer- 
ved him now inſtead of a ſoldier. 

The king at laſt coming from the caftle, 
with eight or ten more grave ſenators fol- 
lowing him, had a very rich canopy (a- 
dorned in the midſt with emboſſings of 
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gold) born over him, and was guarded 
with twelve lances, the points turned down- 
ward : Our men (accompanied with Marv 
the King's brother) aroſe to meer him, and 
he very graciouſly did welcome and en- 
tertain him. ; 

He was for perſon, ſuch as we have 
deſeribed him, of low voice, temperate in 
ſpeech; of kingly demeanor, and a Moor 
by nation. His attire was after the fa- 
ſhion of the reſt of his country, but far 
more ſumptuous, as his condition and ſtate 
required. From the waſte to the ground 
was all cloth of gold, and that very rich; 
his legs bare, but on his feet a pair of 


ſhoes of cordivant died red. In the attire 


of his head, were finely. wreathed in divers 
rings of plated gold, of an inch, or an 
inch and half in breadth, which made a 
fair and princely ſhew, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a crown in form; about his neck he 
had a chain of perfect gold, the links very 
great and one fold double; on his lett 
hand was a diamond, an emerald, a ruby, 
and a Turky, four very fair and perfect 
Jewels; on his right hand, in one ring, a 
big and perfect Turky ; and in another 
ring many diamonds of a ſmaller ſize, 
very artificially ſet and couched together. 
As thus he ſate in his chair of ſtate, at 
his right ſide there flood a page with a 
very coſtly ian (richly embroidered and be- 
ſet with ſaphires) beating and gathering 
the air to refreſh the king, the place be- 
ing very hot, both by reaſon of the ſun, 
. and the aſſembly of ſo great a multitude. 
After a while our gentlemen having de- 
livered their meſſage, and received anſwer, 
were licenſed to depart, and were ſafely 
conducted back again, by one of the chief 
of the king's council, who had charge 
from the king himſelf to perform the ſame, 
Our general obſerving} the caſtle as well 
as they could, could not conceive it to be 
a place of any force, two only cannons 


they there ſaw, and thoſe at that preſent 


untraverſable, becauſe unmounted. Theſe, 
with all other furniture of like ſort, which 
they have, they have gotten them from 
the Portugueze, by whom the caſtle itſelf 
was alſo builded, whilſt they inhabired that 
place and iſland. Who ſeeking to ſettle 
a tyrannous government (as in other pla- 
ces ſo) over this people, and not content- 
ing themſelves with a better eſtate than 
they deſerved (except they might, as they 
thought) make ſure work by leaving none 
of the royal blood alive, who ſhould 
make challenge to the kingdom, cruelly 
murdered the king himſelf (father to him 
who now reigns) and intended the like to 
all his ſons. Which cruelty inſtead of e- 
ſtabliſhing, brought ſuch a ſhaking on 
their uſurped eſtate, that they were fain, 
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without covenanting to carry away goods, 
munition, or any thing elſe, to quit the 
2 and the whole iſland, to ſave their 


For the preſent k ing with his brethren, 
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in revenge of their father's murder, ſo be- 


ſtiured themſelves, that the Poriyuguezs was 


wholly driven from that iſland, and glad 
that he yet keeps footing in Tidore. Theſe 
four years this king hath been increaſing, and 
was (as was affirmed) at that preſent, lord 
of an hundred iſlands thereabout ; and was 
even now preparing his forces to hazard 
a _—_ with the Portuguezè for Tidore 
itſelf. | wy 
The people are Moors, whoſe religion 
conſiſts much in certain ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervations of new moons, and certain ſea- 
ſons with a rigid and ſtrict kind of faſt- 


ing. We had experience hereof in the 


viceroy, and his retinue who lay aboard 
us all the time for the moſt part during 
our abode in this place; who during their 
preſcribed time, would neither eat nor drink, 
not ſo much as a cup of cold water in the 
day (fo zealous are they in their ſelf-de- 
viſed worſhip) but yet in the night would 
eat three times, and that very largely. 
This Terenate ſtands in 27 min, north la- 
titude. 

While we rode at anchor in the harbour 
of Terenate, beſides the natives there came 
aboard us another, a goodly gentleman, 
very well accompanied, with his interpreter, 


to view our ſhip, and to confer with our 


general z he was apparelled much after 
our manner, moſt neat and court-like 
his carriage the moſt reſpective, and full 
of diſcreet behaviour that ever we had ſeen. 
He told us that he was himſelf but a ſtran- 
ger in thoſe iſlands, being a native of the 
province of Paghia in China; his name, 
Pauſaos of the family of Zombu ; of which 


nual ſucceſſion theſe two hundred years 
and king Boxog, by the death of his elder 
brother, ( who died by a fall from his 
horſe ) the rightful heir of all China, is the 
twelfth of this race, he is twenty-two years 
of age 3 his mother yet living. He hath 
a wife, and by her one fon: He is well 
beloved, and highly honoured of all his 
ſubjects, and lives in great peace from any 
fear of foreign invaſion. But it was not 
this man's fortune to enjoy his part of this 
happineſs both of his King and country, as 
he moſt deſired. : 

For being accuſed of a capital erime 
whereof (though free) yet he could not 
evidently make his innocency appear, and 
knowing the peremptory juſtice of China, 
to be irrevocable, if he ſhould expect the 
ſentence of the judges 3 he before-hand 


made ſuit to his king, that it would PO 
him 


family there had eleven reigned in conti- 
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him to commit his trial to God's provi- 
dence and judgment, and to that end to 
permit him to travel, on this condition, 
that if he brought not home ſome worthy 
intelligence, ſuch as his majeſty had never 

before, and were moſt fit to be known, 
and moſt honourable for China, he ſhould 
for ever live an exile, or elſe die for da- 
ring to ſet foot again in his own country; 
for he was aſſured that the God of heaven 
had care of innocency. 

The king granted his ſuit,, and now he 
had been three years abroad, and at this 
preſent came from Tidore ( where he had 
remained two months) to ſee the Engliſh 
general, of whom he heard ſuch ſtrange 
things, and from him (if it pleaſed God 
to afford it) to learn ſome ſuch intelli- 
gence as might make way for his return 
into his country; and therefore he earneſtly 
intreated our general, to make relation to 
him of the occaſion, way, and manner of 
his coming ſo far from England thither, 
with the manifold occurrences that had 
happened to him by the way. . 
Our general gave ample ſatisfaction to 
each part of his requeſt; the ſtranger 
hearkned with great attention and delight 


to his diſcourſe; and as he naturally excel- 


led in memory (beſides his help of art to 
better the ſame) ſo he firmly printed it 
in his mind, and with great reverence 
thanked God, who had ſo unexpectedly 
brought him to the notice of ſuch admi- 
rable things. Then fell he to intreat our 
general, with many moſt earneſt and ve- 


hement perſuaſions, that he would be con- 


tent to ſee his country before his depar- 
ture any farther weſtward ; that it ſhould 
be a moſt pleaſant, moſt honourable, and 
moſt profitable thing for him ; that he 
ſhould gain hereby the notice, and carry 
home the deſcription of one of the moſt 
ancient, mightieſt and richeſt kingdoms in 
the world. Hereupon he, took occaſion 
to relate the number and greatneſs of the 
provinces, with the rare commodities, and 
ron things they yielded ; the number, 
tatelineſs, and riches of their cities, with 
what abundance of men, victuals, muniti- 
on, and all manner of neceſſaries and de- 
lightful things they were ſtored with. In 
particular, touching ordnance and great 
guns (the late invention of a ſcab-ſhinn'd 
Friar amongſt us in Europe); he related 
that in Sunvien, (by ſome called Quinzai) 
which is the chiefeſt city of all China, they 
had braſs ordnance of all forts (much ea- 
ſier to be traverſed than ours were, and 
ſo Typ made that they would hit a 
ſhilling) above two thouſand years ago. 
With many other worthy things which 
our general's own experience ( if it 
would pleaſe him to make trial) would 
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(better than his relation) aſſure him of. 
The breeze would ſhortly ſerve very fitly 
to carry him thither, and he himſelf would 
accompany him all the way. He ac- 
counted himſelf a happy man, that he had 
but ſeen and ſpoken with us ; the relation 
of it might perhaps ſerve him to recover 
favour in his country; but if he could 
prevail with our general himſelf to go thi- 
ther, he doubted not but it would be a 
means of his great advancement, and in- 
creaſe of honour with his king. | Not- 
withſtanding our general could not on any 
ſuch perſuaſions be induced, and fo the 
ſtranger parted ſorry that he could not pre- 
vail in his requeſt, yet exceeding glad of 
the intelligence he had learned, 8 85 

By the ninth of November, having got- 
ten what proviſion the place could afford 
us, we then ſet fail 3 and conſidering that 
our ſhip for want of trimming was now 
grown foul, that our caſks and veflels 


for water were much decayed, and that di- 
vers other things ſtood in need of repa- 


ration; our next care was, how we might 
fall with ſuch a place, where with ſafety 
we might a while ſtay for the redreſſing of 
theſe inconveniencies. The calmneſs of the 
winds, which are almoſt continual before 
the coming of the breeze ( which was not 
yet expected) perſuaded us it was the fit- 
teſt time that we could take. 

With this reſolution we failed along till 
November 14th, at what time we arrived 
at a little iſland (to the ſouthward of Ce- 
lebes) ſtanding in 1 degr. 40 min. towards 
the pole antartick z which being without 
inhabitants, gave us the better hope of 

uiet abode. We anchored, and finding 
the place convenient for our purpoſes, 


(there wanting nothing here which we 


ſtood in need of, but only water, which we 
were fain to fetch from another iſland 
ſomewhat farther to the ſouth) made our 


abode here for fix and twenty whole days 


together. 
The firſt thing we did, we pitched our 
tents, and entrenched ourſelves as ſtrongly 
as we could upon the ſhore, leſt at any 
time perhaps we might have been diſturb- 
ed by the inhabitants of the greater iſland, 
which lay not far to the weſtward of us. 
After we had provided thus for our ſecurity, 
we landed our goods, and had a ſmith's 
forge ſet up, both for the making of ſome 
neceſſary ſhipwork, and for the repairin 
of ſome iron-hooped caſks, without . 
they could not long have ſerved our uſe. 
And for that our ſmith's coals were all 
ſpent long before this time, there was 
order given and followed for the burning 
of charcoal, by which that want might be 
ſupplied. 
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take the firſt advantage of the coming of 


We trimmed our ſhip, and performed 
our other buſineſſes to our content. The 
place affording us not only all neceſſaries 


(zich we had not of our own before) 
thereunto, but alſo wonderful refreſhing to 


our wearied bodies, by the comfortable re- 
lief, and excellent proviſion that here we 
found, whereby of ſickly, weak and de- 
cayed, as many of us ſeemed to be before 

ur coming hither, we in ſhort ſpace grew 
all of us to' be ſtrong, luſty, and healthful 


perſons, Beſides this, we had rare expe- 
rience of God's wonderful wiſdom in many 


rare and admirable creatures which here 
we ſa . K 97 „ 

The whole iſland is a thorough grown 
wood, the trees for the moſt part are of 
large and high ftature, very ſtraight and 
clean without boughs, ſave only in the very 
top. The leaves whereof are not much 
unlike our brooms in England. Amongſt 
theſe trees, night by night did ſhew them- 
ſelves an infinite ſwarm of fiery- ſeeming- 


worms flying in the air, whoſe bodies (no 


bigger than an ordinary flye) did make a 
ſhew, and give ſuch light as if every twig 
on every tree had been a lighted candle, 
or as if that place had been the ſtarry 
ſphere: To theſe we may add the relation 
of another, almoſt as ſtrange a creature, 
which here we ſaw, and that was an innu- 
merable multitude of huge bats or rear- 
mice, equalling, or rather exceeding a good 
hen in bigneſs. They fly with marvellous 
ſwiftneſs, but their flight is very ſhort ; 


and when they light, they hang only by 


the boughs with their backs downward. 
Neither may we without ingratitude 
(by reaſon of the ſpecial uſe we made of 


them) omit to ſpeak of the huge multitude 


of a certain kind of crayfiſh, of ſuch a 
ſize, that one was ſufficient to ſatisfy four 


hungry men at a dinner, being a very good 
and reſtorative meat; the ſpecial means 


(as we conceived it) of our increaſe of health. 

They are, as far as we could perceive, 
utter ſtrangers to the ſea, living always on 
the land, where they work themſelves 
earths, as do the conies, or rather they dig 


great and huge caves under the roots of 


the moſt huge and monſtrous trees, where 
they lodge themſelves by companies 'toge- 
ther, Of the ſame ſort and kind we found 


in other places, about the iſland Celebes, 


ſome that for want of other refuge, when 
we came to take them, did climb up into 


trees to hide themſelves, whither we were 
enforced to climb after them, if we would 


have them, which we would not ſtick to 

do rather than to be without them. This 

and we called Crab. iſland. 11 25 

All neceſſary cauſes of our ſtaying lon- 

ger in this place being at laſt finiſhed, our 

1 * to be in a readineſs to 
OL. II. 


with a reaſonable gale. 


the breeze of wind which we expected; and 
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having the day before furniſhed ourſelves 


with treſh water from the other iſland; and 
taken in proviſion of wood and the like; 
December lath, we put to ſea, directing 


our courſe: toward the weſt. The 16th 


day we had fight of the iſland Celebes, or 
Silebis; but having a bad wind, and being 
entangled amongſt many iſlands, incum- 
bred alſo with many other difficulties, and 
ſome dangers ; and at laſt meeting with 
a deep bay, out of which we could not in 
three days turn out again, we could not 
by any means recover the north of Silebis, 
or continue on our courſe farther weſt, but 
were enforced to alter the ſame toward 
the ſouth; finding that courſe alſo to be 
both difficult and very dangerous, by rea- 
ſon of many ſhoals, which lay far off here 
and there amongſt the iſlands, inſomuch 
that in all our paſſages from England hi- 
therto, we had never more care to keep 
ourſelves afloat, and from ſticking on them. 
Thus were we forced to beat up and down 
with extraordinary care and circumſpe- 
tion, till January gth, at which time we 
ſuppoſed that we had at laſt ' attained a 
free paſſage, the land turning evidently in 
our ſight about to weſtward, and the wind 
being enlarged followed us as we deſired 
When lo on a ſudden, when we leaſt 
ſuſpected no ſhew or ſuſpicion of danger 
appearing to us, and we were ſailing on- 
ward with full ſails, in the beginning of 
the firſt watch of the ſaid day at night, 
even in a moment our ſhip was laid up 
faſt upon a deſperate ſhoal, with no other 
likelihood in appearance, but that we with 
her muſt there preſently periſh'; there be- 
ing no probability how -any thing could be 
ſaved, or any perſon eſcape alive. 5 
The unexpectedneſs of ſo extreme a dan- 
ger, preſently rouzed us up to look about 
us; but the more we looked, the leſs hope 
we had of getting clear of it again, ſo 
that nothing now preſenting itſelf to our 
minds, but the ghaſtly appearance of in- 
ſtant death, affording no reſpite or time of 
pauſing, called upon us to turn our thoughts 
another way, to renounce the world, to 
deny ourſelves, and to commend ourſelves 
into the merciful hands of our moſt graci- 
ous God. To this purpoſe we preſently fell 
proſtrate, and with joined prayers ſent up 
unto the throne of grace, humbly 'beſought 
Almighty God to extend his mercy unto 
us in his Son Chriſt Jeſus ; and ſo prepa- 


ring as it were our necks unto the block, 


we every minute expected the final ſtroke | 


to be given unto us. ; 


Notwithſtanding that we expected n 
thing but imminent death, yet (that we 
| | %%% 
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might not ſcem to tempt God, by leaving 
— ſecond means unattempted which he 
afforded) preſently, as ſoon as prayers were 
ended, our general (exhorting us to have 
the eſpecialleſt care of the better part, 70 
wit, the Soul, and adding many comfort- 
able ſpeeches of the joys of that other life 
which we now looked for) encouraged us 
all to beſtir ourſelves, ſhewing us the 
way thereto by his own example; and 
firſt of all the pump being well pled, 
and the ſhip freed of water, we found 
our leaks to be nothing increaſed which, 
though it gave us no hope of deliverance, 
yet it gave us ſome hope of reſpite, inſo- 
much as it aſſured us that the bulk was 
| ſound, which truly we acknowledged to 
be an immediate providence of God alone, 
inſomuch as no ſtrength of wood and 
iron could have poſſibly born ſo hard 
and violent a ſhock, as our ſhip: did, 
daſhing herſelf under full fail againſt the 
rocks, except the extraordinary hand o 

God had ſupported the fame. | 

Our next eſſay was for good ground 
and anchor - hold to ſeaward of us 
(whereon to hale) by which means, if by 
any, our general put us in comfort, that 
there was yet left ſome hope toelear our- 
ſelves; in his own perſon, he therefore 
undertook the charge of founding, and 
but even a boat's length from the ſhip, he 


found that the bottom could not by any 


length of line be reached unto 3 ſo that the 
beginnings of hope, which we were wil- 
ling to have conceived before, were by 
this means quite daſh'd again; yea, our 
miſery ſeemed to be increaſed 3 for whereas, 
at firſt, we could look for nothing but a 
preſent end, that expectation was now 
turned into the awaiting for a lingring 
death, of the two, the far more fearful to 
be choſen: one thing fell out happily for 
us, that the moſt of our men did not con- 
ceive this thing, which had they done, 
they would, in all likelihood, have been 
ſo much diſcouraged, that their ſorrow 
would the more diſable them to have 
ſought the remedy z our general, with 
thoſe few others that could judge of the 
event wiſely, diſſembling the ſame, and 
giving „in the mean time, chearful 
| « year and good encouragements unto 

e reſt, y 455 

For whilſt it ſeemed to be a clear caſe, 
that our ſhip was ſo faſt moored that ſhe 
could not ſtir; it neceſſarily followed, that 
either we were there.to remain on the'place 
with her, or elſe leaving her, to commit 
ourſelves in a moſt poor and helpleſs ſtate 
to ſeek ſome other place of ſtay and re- 
fuge, the better of which two choices did 
carry with it the appearance of worſe than 
a thouſand deaths, Net, 


As touching our ſhip, this was the 
comfort that the could give us, that ſhe 
herſelf lying there confined already upon 
the hard and pinching rocks, did tell us 


plaim that ſhe continually expected her 


ſpeedy diſpatch, as ſoon as the ſea and 


winds ſhould come to be the ſevere exe- 


cutioners of that heavy judgment, by the 
appointment of the eternal judge already 
given upon her, who had commited her 
there to adamantine bonds, in a moſt 
narrow priſon, againſt their coming for 
that purpoſe ; ſo that if we would ſtay 
with her, we muſt periſh with her: or 


if any, by any yet unperceivable. means, 


ſhould chance to be delivered, his eſcape 
muſt needs be a perpetual miſery, it be- 
ing far better to have periſhed together, 
than with the loſs and abſence of his 
friends to live in a ſtrange land; whe- 
ther a ſolitary life (the better choice) 


among wild beaſts, as a bird on the 


mountains, without all comfort, or a- 
mong the barbarous people of the hea- 
then, in intolerable bondage both af body 
na mind. 

And put the caſe that her day of de- 
ſtruction ſhould be deferred longer than 
either reaſon could perſuade us, or in any 
likelihood could ſeem poſſible (it being 
not the power of earthly things to endure 


what ſhe had ſuffered already) yet could 


our abode there profit us nothing but 
increaſe our wretchedneſs and enlarge our 
ſorrows; for as her ſtore and victuals 
were not much (ſufficient to ſuſtain us 
only ſome few days, without hope of ha- 
ving any increaſe, no not ſo much as a 
cup of cold water) ſo muſt it inevita- 
bly come to pals, that we (as children 
in the mother's womb) ſhould be driven 
even to eat the fleſh from off our own 
arms, ſhe being no longer able to ſu- 
ſtain us; and how horrible a thing this 


would have proved, is eaſy by any one to 


be perceived. _ 

And whither (had we departed from 
her) ſhould we have received any com- 
fort ? nay, the very impoſſibility of going 
appeared to be no leſs than thoſe other 
before mentioned : our boat was by no 
means able at once to earry above 20 
perſons with any ſafety, and we were 
58 in all; the neareſt land was ſix leagues 
from us, and the. wind from the ſhore 
directly bent againſt us; or ſhould: we 
have thought of ſetting ſome aſhore, 
and after that to have fetched the reſt, 
there being no place thereabout without 
inhabitants, the ' firſt, that had landed 


muſt firſt have fallen into the hand of 


the enemy, and ſo the reſt in order; 
and though perhaps we might eſcape the 
ſword, yet would our life have been 3 

| | j than 
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by Sir Faaxois Daate: 


than death, not alone in . reſpe& of our 
woful captivity and bodily miſeries, but 
moſt of all in -reſpe& of our chriſtian 
liberty, being to be deprived of all Pan: 
lick means of ſerving , the true . God, 
and continually grieved with the horri- 
ble impieties and deviliſh. idolatries of the 
Heathen, . . 
Our miſery being thus manifeft , the 
very conſideration whereof muſt needs 
have ſhaken fleſh and blood, if faith in 
God's promiſes had not mightily ſuſtained 
us, we paſſed the night with earneſt long- 
ings that the day would once appear, the 
mean time we ſpent in often. prayers and 
other godly exerciſes, thereby comforting 
'ourſelves and refreſhing our hearts, ſtri- 
ving to bring ourſelves to an humble ſub- 


miſſion under the hand of God, and to a 


referring ourſelves wholly to his good will 
and pleaſure. ; PO IT Wo re 
The day therefore at length appearing, 
and it being almoſt full ſea about that time, 
after we had.given thanks to God for his 
forbearing of us hitherto, and had with 
tears called upon him to bleſs our la- 
bours; we again renewed our travel, to 
ſee if we could now poſſibly find any an- 
chor-hold, which we had formerly ſought 
in vain : but this ſecond attempt proved 


as fruitleſs as the former, and left us no- 
'thing to truſt to but prayers and tears, ſee- 
Ing it appeared impoſſible that ever the 
forecaſt, counſel, policy, or power of 


man could ever effect the. delivery of our 
ſhip, except the Lord only miraculouſly 
ſhould do the ſame, _ 

It was therefore preſently motioned, and 
by general voice determined to commend 
our caſe to God alone, leaving ourſelves 
wholly in his hand, to ſpill or ſave us, as 
ſeems beſt to his gracious wiſdom. And 
that our faith might be the better ſtrength- 
ned, and the comfortable apprehenſion of 
God's mercy in Chriſt be more clearly 
felt, we had a ſermon, and the ſacrament 
of the body and blood of our Saviour ce- 
lebrated. : 8 


After this ſweet repaſt was thus receiv: 


ed, and other holy exerciſes adjoined were 
ended, leſt we ſhould ſeem guilty in any 
reſpect for uſing all lawful means we 
could invent; we fell to one other 
practice yet uneſſayed, 10 wit, to unload- 
ing of our ſhip by caſting ſome of her 
goods into the ſea; which thing, as it was 


attempted moſt willingly, ſo was it dif- 


patched in very ſhort time. So that even 
thoſe things which we before this time nor 
any other in our caſe could be without, 


did now ſeem as things only worthy to be 


deſpiſed ; yea, we were herein ſo forward, 


that neither our munition for defence, nor 


the very meal for ſuſtentation of our lives 
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could find favour with us, but every thing, 


as it firſt came to hand, went overboard ; 
aſſuring ourſelves of this, that if it plea- 
ſed God once to deliver us out of that moſt 
deſperate ſtrait wherein we were, he would 
fight for us againſt our enemies, neither 
would he ſuffer us to periſh for warit of 
bread. But when all was done, it was not 
any of our endeavours, but God's only 
hand that wrought our delivery; *twas he 


alone that brought us even under the = 


ſtroke of death; *twas he alone that ſai 
unto us, Return again ye ſons of men; *twas 
he alone that ſet us at liberty again, that 
made us ſafe and free, after that we had 
remained in the former. miſerable con- 
dition the full ſpace of twenty hours 
to his glorious name be the everlaſting 
praiſe, 5 | 
The manner of our delivery (for the 
relation of it will eſpecially be expected) 
was only this. The place whereon we ſat 
fo faſt was a firm rock, in a cleft whereof 
it was we ſtuck on the larboardſide ; at 
low water there was not above ſix foot 
depth in all on the ſtarboard, within little 
diſtance, as you have heard, no bottom to 
be found; the breeze, during the whole 
time that we thus were ſtay'd, blew ſome- 
what ſtiff directly againſt our broadſide, 
and ſo, per force, kept the ſhip upright : 
it pleaſed God, in the beginning of the 
tide, while the water was yet almoſt at 
' loweſt, to ſlack the ſtiffneſs of the wind; 
and now our ſhip, who required thirteen 
foot water to malte her fleet, and had not 
at that time, on the one ſide, above ſeven 
at moſt, wanting her prop on the other 
ſide, which had too long already kept her 
up, fell a heeling towards the deep water, 
and by that means freed her keel and made 
us glad men. | 

This ſhoal is, at leaft, three or four 
leagues in length; it lies in two degr. lack- 
ing three or four minutes ſouth latitude. 
The day of this deliverance was. the tenth 
of Fanuary. 355 


voyage we met with, this was the greateſt; 
but it was not the laſt, as may appear b) 
what enſueth. Neither could we indeed, 
for a long ſeaſon, free ourſelves from tlie 
continual care and fear of them; nor could 


Of all the dangers that in our whole 


we ever come to any convenient anchor- 


ing, but were continually, for the maſt 


part, toſs'd amongſt the many iflands 


and ſhoals (which lye in infinite num- 


ber round about on the ſouth parts of Cele- 


bes) till the eighth day of the following 


month. | 


Jan. 12, being not able to bear our 


fails by reaſon of the tempeſt, and _— 


and wooding, After this we met 125 


But of this coaſt of Silebis we could not 


ſo eaſily clear ourſelves. The 20th of 
January we were forced to run with a ſmall 


iſland not far from thence 3 where having 
ſent our boat a good diſtance from us to 
ſearch out a place where we might anchor, 
we were ſuddenly environed with no ſmall 
extremities ; for there aroſe a moſt violent, 
yea, an intolerable law and ſtorm out of 
the ſouthweſt againſt us, making us (who 
were on a lee-ſhore amongſt moſt dange- 
Tous and hidden ſhoals) to fear extremely 
not only the loſs of our boat and men, 
but the preſent loſs of ourſelves, our ſhip 
and goods, or the caſting of thoſe men 
whom God ſhould ſpare into the hands of 
infidels, Which miſery could not by any 


power or induſtry of ours have been avoid- 
ed, if the merciful goodneſs of God had 
not (by ſtaying the outragious extremities - 
wherewith we were ſet upon) wrought . 


our preſent delivery, by whoſe unſpeakable 
mercy our men and boat alſo were unex- 
pectedly, yet ſafely, reſtored unto us. 


We gat off from this place as well as 


we could, and continued on our courſe till 
the 26th day, when the wind took us very 
ſtrong againſt us, weſt and weſt ſouth- 
weſt, ſo as that we could bear no: more 


Jail till the end of that month was full 


expired, | 
February 1. we ſaw very high land, 
and, as it ſeemed, well inhabited; we 
would fain have born with it to have got 
ſome ſuccour, but the weather was ſo ill, 
that we could find no harbour, and we 
were very fearful of adventuring ourſelves 
too far amongſt the many dangers which 
were near the ſhore. The third day alſo 
we ſaw a little iſland, but being unable to 
bear any ſail, but only to lie at hull, we 
were by the ſtorm carried away, and could 
not fetch it. February 6. we ſaw five 
iſlands, one of them towards the eaſt, and 
four towards the weſt of us, one bigger 
than another, at the biggeſt of which we 
caſt anchor, and the next day watered and 
wooded, | 
After we had gone hence on February 
8. we deſcried two canoes, who having 
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11 With this pops linnen cloth (whereof 
they make rolls 


are alſo much delighted with Margaretas 
(which in their language they call Saleta) 
and ſuch other like trifles. | 
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vers other ſorts, whereof we had one in 


reaſonable quantity, in bigneſs, form, and 


huſk, much like a bay-berry, hard in ſub- 
ſtance but pleaſant in taſte, , which. being 
ſod, becometh ſoft, and is à moſt profi- 
table and nouriſhing meat; of each of theſe 


ve received of them whatſoever e deſired 


for our need; inſomuch, that (ſuch was 
God's gracious goodneſs to ys) the old 
proverb was verify'd with us, After a ftorm 
cometh a calm after war. peace; after ſcar- 
city followeth plenty; ſo that in all our 


: 


voyage (Terenate only excepted) from our 


departure out of our own country hitherto, 


we found not any where greater comfort 
Ut £4 n 5 

and refreſhing than we did at this time in 
this place, in refreſhing and furniſhing our- 


ſelves; here we ſpent two days, and de- 


parted hence February 10. 


When we were come into the height of 

8 degr. 4 min. Feb. 12. in the morning 
we eſpied a green iſland to the ſouthward ; 
not long after, two other iſlands on the 
ſame ſide, and a-great one more W 
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none. 


the north; they ſeemed all to be well in- 
habited, but we had neither need nor de- 
ſire to go to viſit them, and ſo we paſs'd by 
them. The 14th day we ſaw ſome, other 
reaſonable big iſlands, and February 16. 
we paſs d between ſour. or five big iſlands 


more, which lay in the height 9 degr. 


40 min. e T6 eee 
The 18th we caſt anchor under a little 


iſland, whence we departed again the day 


following; we wooded here, but other 
relief except two turtles we received. 

The 22d day we loſt ſight of chree iſlands 
on our ſtarboard ſide, which lay in ten deg. 


and ſome odd minutes. 


After this, we paſs'd on to the weſtward 
without ſtay, or any thing to be taken 
notice of till the ninth of March, when in 
the morning we eſpied land, ſome part 
thereof very high in 8 degr. 20 min. ſouth- 
latitude z here we anchored that night, 
and the next day weighed again, and bear- 
ing farther north, and nearer the ſhore, we 
came to anchor the ſecond time. 

The eleventh of March we firſt took in 
water, and after ſent our boat again to 
ſhore, where we had traffick with the 
people of the country; whereupon the 
fame day, we brought our ſhip more near 
the town; and having ſettled ourſelves 


there that night, the next day our general 


ſent his man aſhore, to preſent the king 


with certain cloth both linnen and woollen, 


beſides ſome ſilks, which he gladly and 
thankfully received, and returned rice, 


cocoas, hens, and other victuals in way 
of recompence. This iſland we found to 


be the iſland Java, the middle whereof 


ſtands in 7 degr. and 30 min. beyond the 


uator, X 


The 13th of March our general him- 


ſelf, with many of his gentlemen, and 
others, went to ſhore, and preſented the 


king (of whom he was joyfully and loving- 
ly received) with his muſick, and ſhewed 
him the manner of our uſe of arms, by 
training his men with their pikes and other 
weapons which they had before him; for 
the preſent we were entertained as we de- 
fired, and at laſt diſmiſſed with a promiſe 
of more victuals to be ſhortly ſent us. 

In this iſland there is one chief, but 
many under-governors or 1 = 
whom they call Raias, who live in great 


familiarity and friendſhip one with another. 


The 14th day we received victuals from 
two of them, and- the day after that, to 
wit, the 15th, three of theſe kings, in their 
own perſons, came aboard to ſee our ge- 
neral, and to view our ſhip and warlike 
munition. They were well pleaſed with 
what they ſaw, and with the entertain- 
ment which we gave them, And after 
VoL, II, 


ir BRANCIS\Dik ARE. 


theſe had been. with us,, and on their re- 
turn had, a8 it ſeems, related what; they, 
found, Raia Donan, the chief king of the 
whole land, bringing. victuals with him 
for our relief, he alſo, the. next day after 
came aboard us. Few were the days that 
one or more of theſe kings did miſs to "ifs 
us, inſomuch, that; we, grew acquaintec 
With the names of many of them, as of 
Raia Pataira, ; Raia Cabocapalla „ Raia 
Mang bango, Raia Bocabarra, Raia Tims. 
banton ; whom our general always enter- 
tained with the beſt | cheer that we could 
make, and ſhewed them all the commo-, 
dities of our ſhip, with our ordnance, and 
other arms and weapons, and the ſeveral 
fornltures belonging to each, and, the, uſes 
for which they ſerved; his myſick alſo, 
and all things elle, whereby he might, da 
them pleaſure, wherein they took exceed- 
ing great delight with admiration. - , _, 

One day amongſt the reſt; viz: March 
21. Raia Donan coming aboard us, in re- 
quital of our muſick which was made to 
him, preſented our general with his coun- 
try muſick, which though it were of a very 
ſtrange kind, yet the ſound was pleaſant 
and delightful :- the ſame day he cauſed an 
ox alſo ro be brought to the water's ſide, 
and deliver'd to us; for which he was, to 
his content, rewarded by our general with 
divers ſorts of very coſtly ſilks; which he 
held in great efſtegm. 

Though our often giving entertaintnent 
in this manner did hinder us much in the 
ſpeedy. diſpatching of our buſineſs ; ..and 
made us ſpend the more days about them, 
yet here we found all ſuch convenient 
helps, that, to our contents, we at laſt 
ended them: the matter of great impor- 
tance which we did (beſides vietuallin ) 
was the new trimming and waſhing of our 
ſhip, which, by reaſon of our long voyage, 
was ſo overgrown with a kind of a ſhell- 
fiſh ſticking faſt unto her, that it hindred 
exceedingly, and was a great trouble to her 
ſailing. | 

The people (as are their kings) are a 
loving, a very true and juſt dealing people. 
We trafficked with them for hens, goats, 
cocoas, plantains, and other Kind of victu- 
als, which they offered us in ſuch plenty 
that we might have laden our ſhip if we 
had needed. . 

We took our leaves and departed from 


*** 
. 
7 


them the 26th of March, and ſet our courſe 


weſt ſouth-weſt, directly towards the cape 
of Good Hope, or Bon Eſperance, and con- 
tinued without touch of ought , but air 
and water, till the 21ſt of May, when we 
eſpied land (to wit, a part of the main, 
Africa) in ſome places very high, under the 
latitude of 31 degr. and a half. 


6 F We 
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We coafted along fill Ine 15. off which 
diy, having ver A weather, and the 
Wind at ſouth-eaſt, we paſ'd "the cape it- 
ſelf ſo near in fight, that we had ett 
able with our pieces to have ſhot to land. 

July 15. we fell with the land again 
ab Rio de 5 of Rio Grand, v here 


4 5 iS + 


dealing with them. 
The 22d of the fame theft we came 
to 19 Leona, ind ſpent two days for 
pateting in the mou of Tagvine, and 
then put to ſea again; here alſo we had 
oyſters, and plenty of lenions, which pave 


us 
e found ourſelves under the tropick 


of Cancer, Au 775 ft 15. having the wit at 
we 50 —— off from the 


north-eaft, an 
neareſt land. 

The 22d day we were in the height of 
the Canaries, 


Ne ri Eocompuſſid 80 


{ 7 — the 26th of September (which als 
2 in the juſt and ordinary teelconing 
that 10 ſtayed at home in one 

bo or country, bal in our computation 
was the Lord s-duy or Sunday) we ſafely, 
with Joyful minds and thankful hearts to 
Ged, arrived at Phmouth, the place of our 
- firſt ſetting forth, after we had ſpent 2 years 


to m6nths, and ſome few odd days beſide, 


in ſeeing the wonders of the Lord in the 


| Weber in diſcovering ſo many admirable 


things, in going through with ſo man 
ſtrange adventures, in eſcaping out of 16 
many dangers, and overcoming ſo many 
difficulties in this our encompaſſing of this 
nether globe, and paſſing round out the 
world, which we have related. 


de rerum wand r um E Peftori, 
Soli totius mundi Guberhatori, 
Soli ſuorum Conſeruatori, 

Cali Deo fit ſemper Gloria. 
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FRI CA, one of the four quar- 
ters of the world, next in big- 
neis to Europe, by the ancients 
had ſeveral names; Olympia, 
 Ammonis Ortygina; but the moſt noted, 
Apher, from a nephew, ft's faid, of Abra- 
ham's. It extends from about 36 N. to as 
many degrees of ſouthern latitude z and 
—_— Egypt, Barbary, Morocco, and 
in this laſt Age the 

country as little known as any part of the 
globe. Marmol ſays, the Arabians in the 
400 of the Hegyra paſſed into Afric and 
divided it. This is certain, that it has 
many fine large rivers, ſome of them na- 
vigable for ſhips. Along the banks of 
theſe rivers, the inhabitants abound with 
millet, rice, pulſe, or Indian- corn. The 
further we depart from Morocco on this 


welt ſide, or Egypt on the eaſt, there is 


always found lets induſtry and more igno- 
rance : for governments, tho? never ſo ty- 
rannical, are better than none, extending 
ſome improvement to humanity. | 
The Niger, which is one of the largeſt 
_ rivers in Africa, is ſaid to have the ſame 
property of oyerflowing every year, like 
| temu ing to the inland parts a 
vaſt fertility and increaſe; and this very 


eee, becauſe it has been traced ſome 


undred leagues, and by the courſe de- 
ſcends from the Ethiopian mountains, the 
common fountain of both. 5 
The Senega and Gambia, branches of 
this great river, diſgorge here at the wind- 


ward part of Guinea; they are large ri- 


vers, driving conſiderable trade: to the 
former of theſe, the king of Morocco ex- 
tended his dominions, about 1526, by the 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Tombuto, which 
ſtill continues tributary, and whence that 
king raiſes conſiderable Negro armies, his 
chief Strength, A college of the ſect of 
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Haly is founded in Melli, a kingdom up- 
on this river. They have many croco- 
diles or alligators, ſea-horſes, and ſharks 
in them. Senega affords great quantity of 

m; and at Gambia begin our factories 
or ſlaves, teeth, and gold, on which this 
general remark, That the ſlaves there, fa- 
ring ſofter from a better ſoil, are not ſo 
hardy as thoſe lower down, The teeth 
in as much „As at 
any one part of the whole coaſt; thoſe ta- 
ken out of the ſea-horſe are ſmall, not 


- weighing above five or ſix pounds, but 


more ſolid than the elephant's. And laſt- 
ly, their -gold is current in what the tra- 
ders call bars, little twiſted lengths, or in 
rings of 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 5. value, 7 
All the great rivers flow and ebb regu- 
larly, being governed by the moon, as 
the tides on our own coaſts ; but the ſan- 
dineſs of the ſoil, and nearneſs of the ſun, 
makes the country between ſo extremely 


'dry, that they have great ſcarcity of wa- 
ter for an hundred miles an end fome- 


times x and this drought is what brings 
the beaſts of all ſorts in droves to the 
banks for ſatisfying thirſt, (tygers, pan- 


q thers, 4 Pee antelopes, elep ants, Apes, 


dſtriches, c.) From which accident, lay 
they, might probably have happened the 
many Hebridous productions that have made 
this country the proverb of all ages; it 
continually producing ſomething new or 
monſtrous, ER 6 | 

Their chief diet is Indian corn, rice, 
palm-nuts, bananas, yams, pine-apples, 
and now and then a little fiſh, or a fowl ; 
all which thro? ignorance, and want of ne- 
ceſſaries, are very ſlovenly cooked by 
them. 

Africa is almoſt a triangle in ſhape ; the 
kingdoms on the north are Mahometans 3 
and in the trading towns of Barbary and 

| Turky, 


A general Acconnt of ARI c A. 


Turky, there is a little mixture of Jews. 


On the eaſtern line next. Perſia are ſaid to 


be ſome of the ſect of Gaurs, followers of 


Zoroaſtes, a very learned Perſian philoſo- 
pher, that appeared, according to Dr. 
Prideaux, about 2300 years ago : he in- 
ſtituted fire-worſhi 10 15 70 
a ſuperior ding lin ts 
Perſia and India, where there are ſtill 
ſome left, poor and deſpiſed, (called Per- 
fees) ſince the ſeventh century, when the 
Mabometans over-run that country, and 
almoſt extinguiſhed them. In Athiopia 
(Preſter Fohr's country) writers ſay, are a 
ſort of Chriſtians, ſtill acknowledging the 
5 of Alexandria; merely nominal 
believe, for the Greets themſelves, much 


45 


nigher his paſtorſhip, have ſince their 
conqueſt by the Turks, in a manner loſt 


_their Chriſtianity ; poverty and ignorance, 


the conſequence of captivity, having obli- 
terated the outward pomp, which, next to 
wer, is the main pillar in all religions, 
land, and to the ſouthern extremity, they 
\ Pagays: And op this weſtern line (the 
zeroes) all truſt to the Grepofy or Fetiſh ; 
which in the bulk of it means no more 
than what we in Exrope call Charms, which 
ip many reſpects carries ſtrong ſuperſtition, 
that is, a vain religion in it; only their 
conſecrated materials having more reve- 
rence from their ignorance and fear, work 


moye"ſtupendous effects; or are unagined 
to &, which is the ſame thing. 
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RELATION 


0 F 
SEVEN YEARS SLAVERY 


| Vader op | 
TURES of ZEGTER,. 
Suffered by an ENGLISH Captive Merchant, 
| Wherein is alſo contained . 


All 3 Paſſages, F ights, and Accidents, which 
happened in that City, and at Sea with their 8 and Gallieg 
during that Time. | 


TOGETHER WITH 


A Deſcription of the Sufferings of the miſerable 


Captives aides that ee. Tyranny, 
Wette is added 


A Sebi Book, artig a Deſcription of das 
with its Original, Manner of Government, Increaſe, and pre- 
{ent flouriſhing Eſtate. 
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The au- 
tivity. 


Arrival at 
Algier, 


A true. and Arange Relation of Seven Years Slavery under the Turks of Algier, 
ſuffered by an Engliſh Captive Merchant, | 


: Iciſſitudes are incident to king- 
thor's cap - doms, to cities, anò to men, and 


were to me, in my age of my 
three years and five months of my life: 
and in the year of grace 163 1, on the 
ninth day of December, when it pleaſed 
Almighty God to give power to the Infi- 
dels to prevail over me, whereby I became 
captive, and interdifted the company of 
thoſe of my conſanguinity ; prohibited of 
divine oracles, and detained from my na- 
tive country (to which I am yet a ſtranger) 
but (praiſed be God) in a way to ſurvive, 
to ſee the natural place of my habitation, 
and to re-expoſtulate with thoſe, one with 
me in proximity of blood, in the familiar 
language of our loves. 6 
Having paſſed thofe calamities, which 
as I want imagination to conceive, ſo am 
more defective to divulge, | 
January the ſixteenth day, in the year 
before nominated, I arrived in that city 
fatal to all Chriſtians, and the butchery of 
mankind ; not that I ſo term it, in reſpect 
it ſerves as a purgation to evacuate the 
Turkiſh country of ſuperfluous people 3 my 
condolation is for the loſs of many Chriſ- 


tians, taken from their parents and coun- 


tries, of all ſorts and ſexes, Some in in- 
fancy, both by land and ſea, being forced 
to abuſes (moſt incorrigible flagitions) not 
only ſo, but bereaved of Chriſtian religion, 
and means of grace and repentance. How 
many thouſand of the Nazarene nations 
have been and are continually loſt by that 


monſter, what rational creature can be ig- 


norant of? But far worſe is their condition 
from whom theſe pieces had their extrac- 
tion, in whom their unhappy parents once 
delighted themſelves, with hope they might 
prove ſoldiers in the Lord's battles. To 
which intent they fed them with their ſwear, 
nouriſhed them with their blood, and made 
their ſole joys; What affliction is like theirs ? 
That ſuch living pieces of their bodies 
ſhould be extorted from them, And by 
whom ? But by a people unknown, mon- 
ſters more like than men, where they not 
only have their natural condition changed, 
and are made their corroſive ; but they do 
wiltully prove their countries greateſt ene- 
my. Who can but religiouſly condole 
their misfortunes, whoſe ſo prepellent hopes 
ſhould be turned to deſpairs? Who would 
not wiſh his loins dry rather than fruitful 
m ſuch wickedneſs ? Theſe are not only the 
greateſt caudiators in Barbary, but in all 
others; not in places of obſcurity, but in 
the great Turks Soray. Who are his cour- 


tiers? Who his counſellors? Who his viſiers? 
Who his baſhaws? Who his greateſt inſtru- 
ments? but theſe deniers, the ſons of Chriſ- 
tians. What hath been the advancement 
of their glory? but our neglect, I mean in 
the ſlightings of many poor ſouls, that in 
their agony deſpaired, and with Noah in a 
fic of their folly diſcover theſe ſecrets that 
were hid fix hundred years before. Thus 
madly do many of them caſt themſelves 
upon the point of thoſe dangers, whereby 
they have ſeen ſo many miſcarry : but, be- 
ing forced to that experience which they 


cannot redeem, expiate all ſhame, 1 do 


religiouſly lament the ſhipwreck of ſome 
of them who were of my acquaintance : 


to whoſe denials I have been an ocular 


witneſs, Lord, how eaſily do theſe profeſs 
the new Religion, priding themſelves in 
Turkiſh ceremonies, and in a faith once exe- 
crable unto them ; whereto, not confidence, 
but vice invokes them? Had they but the 
grace of a common woman, who with un- 


looſing her petticoat loſeth ſhame, but re- 


covering it takes it up again, there might 
be hopes of them, that at the hearing of 


the cock crow they might with Peter re- 


member their ſins, . get out of them, and 
weep bitterly. There is honey to be taken 
out of the lion; and ſuch a plague is op- 
portunity, that many a regular man 1s 
forced to ſollicit their friends, and dearly 
to eſteem of their acquaintance, as well as 
to the peril ; I will aſcribe to the jet- ſtone 
its due, The obligation I owe to ſome of 
them I have a juſt propenſion to requite 
them for ; but I am not obliged to duſk 
their vices, nor contrarily will maliciouſly 
profeſs calumnies againſt them, but con- 
doling their deſtinies wiſh them grace. I 
was two years and fix months a ſlave to 
one of them; in which term I knew not 
what ſuffering was, only afflicted by being 
an ocular teſtator of the calamities of 
others; I was not employed in the leaſt ſer- 
vility. His preſence did not diſturb me, 
but I was moſt an allegery in his company, 
and ſure then to fare beſt; none of my 
actions but were to his content, and none ſo 
acceptable to him as myſelf, My affabi- 
lity, freeneſs of ſpeech, and boldneſs had 
ſo obliged his affections to me as almoſt 
the world could not expiate. And, indeed, 
he was an honeſt moral man, 


Opportunity gave me occaſion ſufficient His abilry 
10 write 


to regiſter the paſſages of thoſe times hap- this rel 


pening in that city. 


; ti 
The firſt accident famous for memory 


in this term was in the year 1634, on 
Triday 


O. 
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Friday the 2oth of June, in blowing up the 
Caſſaba or houſe of council, and chief for- 
trels of that city. Nature, if it once dege- 
nerates, grows more monſtrous and ex- 
treme than diſpoſitions born to cruelties; 
many years paſt, the Turks, upon ſurmiſes 
of treaſon plotted againſt them by the Col- 
lolies, their own children, for ſo they are 


The ba- by them called, baniſhed all ſuch of them 
niſhment as were of the council, as by denomination 
of the Cal. Bulla Baſhaws and Odda Baſhaws, and per- 


lalies. 


formed it with no little ſubtlety. No word 
paſſed in the city of theſe ſuppoſitions, 
nor had the Collolies any thought that their 


ſo ſecret plots had been the Turks intelli- 

gences, who, knowing the danger, neglect- 

ed no time to remedy ſo threatened a miſ- 

chief; all reſted private, until the firſt di- 

van "uy. or day of great council, when 
t 


ſixty of the primeſt of them were baniſh- 


ed; ſtrange that the Colloly ſhould not 
know his guilt, and more ſtrange it is, 
that the Turks ſhould baniſh a faction more 
ee than themſelves in number, in 


riends, and in eſtates, and equal dignities, 
all ſpeaking one language; yet the baniſh- 
ed departed at the Tarks pleaſure, without 


demanding the cauſe and knowledge of 


their offence. 
The politick Turk ordained the place no 


further than Bugea, the next port town to the 


orient, but with two commiſſions given the 
captains, to whoſe charge they were com- 
mitted, and appointed to open one after 


the other; wherein they were commanded 


to tranſport them to Tunis, a city abſolute. 


Until the next council-day, all reſted with- 
out clamour, and now two hundred more 
of them are baniſhed, The Bellages, ci- 
tizens, and natives murmured, but dare not 
make complaints of their griefs; they ne- 


zlected their accuſtomary courſe of trade. 
he Turks by proclamation commanded 
all men to open their ſhops, buy and ſell, 


and not to have any miſ-ſuppoſition of 


their intents or doings, paſt or to come, 
betwixt them and their children, as being 
differences among themſelves ; alſo giving 


hopes to the baniſhed in a ſhort time to be 


recalled to Algier, and raiſe them to their 
former dignities. The third great divan 
or council-day were baniſhed five hundred 
more of them, without any inſurrection or 
{tir made by the Collolies; and in fine, 


on the fifth day, all the reſt, conſiſting of 


one thouſand five hundred and ſeventy- 


four men, chiefeſt in the city for eſteem, 


in that they were deſcended from the an- 
cient Turks which conquered that country, 
and in ſubſtance the richeſt hope is of that 
noble and courageous faculty that it com- 
monly brings more than it carries away. 


No advertiſement all this time came to 


Agier of the baniſhed tranſportation from 


- 


one port to another, nor their friends any 
way ſuſpecting them to be fo far baniſhed 
as Tunis, But time, the mother of all 
truth, untaught the Collolles error; and 
now, by the experience of many years, ſee 
themſelves fruſtrate of all hopes to return 


in a fair way to that terrene paradiſe, The 


now combined, with difficulty, to poſleſs 
themſelves of that city, which once they, 


being poſſeſſed of, might eaſily make re- 


tention, Sixty of them, of a more un- 
daunted reſolution than the reſt, vowed to 
ſurpriſe the Caſſaba, prime fortreſs of the 
city; the ſtratagem to effect it was thus: 
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They went thither in women's apparel, jj." * 


es ſeize 


wearing long mantles to the ground, and the Ca/- 
their faces covered, as is the faſhion of /aba. 


that country, and; having ſcymitars, co- 
vertly entered the Caſſaba, crying Sherillah, 
or demanding juſtice ; the day was Friday, 
and the time morning, a great advantage 
to the Collolies: for, it being the Turks 
Sunday, moſt of them that kept the faid 
Caſſaba were in the city viſiting their friends; 


in brief, ſome one way, ſome another: 


beſides, it was the fifteenth day, when the 
baſhaw makes a feaſt to the whole divan. 


In this manner twenty-three of the Collolies 


enter this Caſſaba, and the other thirty- 
ſeven of the confederacy not preſent; the 
Turkiſh bulla baſhaws, 


kept the gate, not thinking them to be 


other than women, the Collolies, now to em- 


brace their opportunity, draw their cutlaſſes, 
kill all they find in the Caſſaba, ſhut the 


which careleſly 


gate, and for a while are maſters of this 


ſumptuous fortreſs, and now diſplay their 


banners upon the walls; which ſudden re- 


volt coming to the intelligence of the aga, 
general of the ſoldiers, and baſhaw, vice- 
king under the great Turk, yet not inform- 
ed, who they were that had ſurpriſed 
their Caſſaba; ſome conjectured them to be 
the Cookoo/ſe, whoſe mother and ſon to that 
king were then priſoners in that Caſſaba. 
The jealous Turk makes proclamation up- 
on pain of death for every Colloly to keep 
his houſe, nor any more Allarbies or Taga- 
rens, ſubjected people, to take arms or 
wear a knife; fo poſted to the Caſſaba, an 

found them to be Collolies, men politick 
in war, powerful in faction, as being thou- 
ſands of them unbaniſhed, which never 
had borne office, having alſo the Allarbies 
and Tagarens to their devotion, all ſuppoſ- 
ed enemies to the Turk, who now give the 
aſſault. The Collolies defended from ſix 
of the clock in the morning to ten, at 
which time uſually on all their churches on 


Sundays is hoiſted up that rag of Mahomet, 


a green flag. The Turks offered them 
pardon, and the reſtoration of their goods 
detained from them; they deny all com- 
poſition, and refolye not only to * 

| - What 


„„ 
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what they had gotten, as their own patria, 
but to get more if they could. The Turk 


now impatient, and well knowing the en- 


Blow it up. 


ſuing danger, if they made not ſome ſpeedy 


way before night z aſſuring themlelves, 


that all that were weary of their govern- 
ment, malecontents, and others, then would 
ſtir, and themſelves doubtful of one ano- 
ther's loyalty, reſolved to make otote, obote; 
lomething or nothing: they bring ſcales 
to the walls and enter. The defendants 
ſeeing themſelves deſperated, and unable 
to make any longer reſiſtance, fired twenty 
thouſand quintals of powder, blew a piece 
of ordnance out of the caſtle to the fiſh- 
gate, a mile in length, ſpoiled many houſes, 
and had deſtroyed the whole city, but 
that this Caſſaba is ſeated upon a ſtupendu- 


ous mountain, and the city lying all down- 


Are taken 


and tor- 
tured to 
death, 


right under it, and the nature of powder 
being to evaporate into a regular elevation; 
the ſky was darkened with ſmoke and duſt, 
and nothing heard but clamours in the 
ſtreets (as if the day of general account had 
been then.) Had thoſe ignoble ſpirits, 
that lived in worſe ignominy than the Fervs; 
but ſtirred, they might, without an aking 
finger, have extirpated the glory of the 
Turk there, and honoured themſelves with 
the lordly command of the moſt flouriſhing 


city of Africa. Six thouſand ſouls periſh- 


ed by that blow, but, of the Collolies, he 
only that fired the powder z twenty-two of 
them being taken alive were moſt cruelly 
tortured, ſome were crucified, others hay- 
ing their bones broken, were dragged along 
the ſtreets at horſe tails ; others had their 


ſhoulders ſtabbed with knives, and burning 


torches ſet in them dropping down into 
their wounds ; the Turks, biting off their 
fleſh alive, ſo died, and four of them be- 
ing walled in were ſtarved to death. 

A guilty conſcience projects terrible 
things; what perplexity the other Collolies 
of the city were in, I need not recount ; all 
cenſured them dead perſons, but, the coun- 


_ cil diſagreeing in themſelves, their fortunes 


were better than their deſerts, The Turks 
now will not permit the ſoldiers marriages, 
and by that means extinct ſo monſtrous 
a lineage : ſome of the council in deteſta- 
tion of that race offered to kill their own 


children, upon condition all others do the 


like ; but others, in the ſurpluſage of their 
loves,countermanded that bloody decree and 
unnatural act; only inquiſition was made for 
certain women which had given entertain- 
ment to thoſe Collolies, and were condemn- 
ed to be all thrown into the ſea ; but, be- 
ing packed from one place to another, and 


not to be found, at laſt was publiſhed a 


revocation of the ſentence of their deaths, 
and they eſcaped and enjoyed their ancient 
privileges, | 5 


Theſe combuſtions ſoon came ſollicts 
tors to the king of Cokgo/e,who takes preſent 
occaſion to lay ſiege to a caſtle, which the 
Algiers kept to his great annoyance in that 
country; as ſpeedily came news to the A- 
giersof the caſtle's beſieging, who were then 
ſtudious to fetch off two hundred of their ſol- 
diers in gariſon there, and alſo, ceremonious 
to conſerve their honour, ſent for both a 
Hamper or general army, conſiſting of five 
thouſand foot Turi, and three thouſand 
Saphi's or horſemen: The king of Cotooſe, 
ſemper idem, continued the ſiege, contain» 
ing his forces within the mountains, where- 
on is ſituated the caſtle; the Turks then, 
according to their old cuſtom, truſted more 
to policy than valour. They knew well 
the danger to aſſault the enemy at ſuch an 
advantage, and therefore propounded terms 
of peace, and fortune helped them; the 
Turks were licenſed to depart the caſtle 
with honour, and the army returned to 
Algier in peace, and were received joyfully. 
In Auguſt next, they enlarged the prince of 
of that country, giving him, amongſt other 
preſents, a Spaniſh Chriſtian woman, whom, 
according to the cuſtom of that religion, 
he took to wife, and the queen, mother of 
that king, and grandam to the prince, 
who alſo was a renegado of the Spaniſh na- 
tion, and had been long priſoner in Alter, 
they ſet at liberty. 1 


In July 1635, there arrived Monſieur Arrival of 
de Sampſon, French ambaſſador, in a po- a french 


lacra of Marſeilles, with his king's flag 
aloft bravely. This gallant comes aſhore 
with his retinue, conſiſting of other meſ- 
ſieurs, and viſited the council and the king; 
his action was ſtately: The aga or ge- 
neral called a council, ſends a Cheuſe or 
ſerjeant for the ambaſlador, who came 
before him; they demanded his am- 
baſſage; he anſwered, he was ſent by his 
king to demand his majeſty*s ſubjects, by 
virtue of that interchangeable league mu- 
tually conſerved betwixt his majeſty and 
their emperor ; they anſwered, they knew 
none to command them in their govern- 
ment: And, if his king had ſent him to 
treat for the enlargement of thoſe Zrench, 
which upon juſt occaſion they detained, 
or for ſuch ſlaves as were of that nation, 
he ſhouid have the ſole reference unto 
them. | 

Three hundred forty-ſeven free French- 
men were then in Algier, being all taken 
without fighting, and therefore unſold. : 
But in far worſe condition than thoſe that 
were, Four hundred Turks and Moors 
were in the Marſeillian gallies, which 
monſieur offered to exchange for his free- 
men and the ſlaves, which were ſix hun- 
dred more, which they refuſed; but 


offered monſieur the ſlaves for the price 
| | they 
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they were ſold for in the market, re- renegado to Mabomet aga, a man of the 


ferring the freemen to the diſpoſe of 
the baſhaws. Monſieur now: treats 
with the baſhaw ; he demands ten pieces 


of eight per head for them: Monſieur 


ſtorms (as J think he had good cauſe 


to do) having promiſed his king miracles 


in the accommodation of the French af- 
fairs. He demands a ſecond conference, 
and it is granted him; the ſlaves are of- 
fered him for the money they coſt in the 
market, but the freemen raiſed to 20 
pieces of eight per head: Monſieur, ac- 
cording to the French fury, boils, and illu- 
ſtrates the puiſſance of his king; fire and 
tow meet together; the Turks fury is as 
much as the French choler, and he is now 
more affronted; the ſlaves are now be- 
come importunate, vexing monſieur as 
the poor widow did the unrighteous 
judge; but his anſwer to them was im- 
perial, He had brought no money for 
them. The freemen do now ſollicit his 
propenſe affection, and implored his Chri- 
ſtian care of their eſtates; they offer to pay 
the ſaid twenty pieces of eight per head 
with intereſt, and the principalleſt of them 
to come in bond for ſatisfaction and ſecu- 
rity; and in ſum, every perſon to give 
particular bond to thoſe which had ſo 
obliged themſelves. 
piteous to ſee how many ſufficient men of 
that nation were put to moſt vile ſervices, 
whereas, if they had been ſold, many had 
means to have given for their infranchiſ- 
ment, which upon theſe differences were 
detained; and moſt of them, unable to 
comport with ſuch barbarous indurances, 
miſerably periſhed. Monſieur demands 
a third conference, and is admitted; he 
demands an abſolute anſwer, for that he 
meant in all haſte to be gone; the ſlaves 
are offered him upon the former terms, 
but the freemen now exhauſted to thirty 
pieces of eight per head, Monſieur de- 
parts without any further treaty : The 
council ſends to him to take in his flag, 


he bids them do it; they take his fails 


from the yard, and rudder, all which 
they carry into their magazine, and with 
a Branos aniſſetim leave him his flag. 
Monſieur demanded licence to depart; 
they deny him, and having detained him 


four months after, and coſt him ſome 


pieces of eight, he is licenſed and depart: 


The poor French, having made ſongs of 


freedom, and extolled the glory of their 
grand chevalier to the skies, are now 
left to condole and to new-make their for- 
ward reckonings, whilſt they are derided 
of all nations, and the Turks adding mulct 
unto them. No man can promiſe to 
himſelf an immutable condition: It is 
two years and a half ſince I fell from my 


Sure it was moſt 


Armenian nation; and he now being dead 
without wife or child, I am thereby ſlave 
to Uſuph baſhaw, being February the 16th, 
1637; and the 13th of June, and, with 
other ſlaves of his, I was embarked on the 
galley of Norilla-bay, at midnight, as the 
cuſtom is, after the book was made; we 


launched from Agier, the 16th ditto, near The au- 
Colla : The Turk, having eight gallies, thor on 
met with ſix of the great duke of Tuſcany's — d a 


gallies, who at firſt made an Halian bra- 
vado, but, in fine, with ſails and cars ran 
away. | | 

The Tarks now proud that the Algier 
gallies had chaced away the beſt gallies of 


all the Chriſtians, in the height of their An ac- 
ſpirits, they rounded both iſlands of Sar- count of 


dinia and Corfica, taking many towers u 
on each of them, burning and taking fe- 
luca's, ſetteaus, and other navigation: And 
now the ſecond time met with the great 
duke's gallies, who would not endure the 
ſight of them; the Turk, purſuing his re- 


ſolution, nineteen days after our departure 
from Algier, took a town in the bay of 


Genoa, where, beſides rich ſpoils, they 
brought from thence three hundred ſixty- 
five perſons, and in their return burned 
a Fluſbinger, being a brave new ſhip, 
having eighteen pieces of ordnance, laden 
with Callery cheeſe : And, being now in 


its expe- 
dition. 


their return, met the third time with thoſe 


Legborn gallies, and chaced them, but 
could not fetch them. In fine, this voyage 
ended in twenty-eight days, when they 
returned in ſafety to Alpgier, with no little 
riches, glory, and applauſe of the people : 
and now 1s come a new baſhaw to that 
city, and, as cuſtom is, the old muſt pack 
and be gone, He put off all his Engliſh, 
French, and Dutch, to Ally Pichellin, ge- 
neral of Alpigr, a great man in ſubſtance, 
having, beſides his lands and other riches, 
eight hundred Chriſtian ſlaves, and a great 
tyrant, He reſpected no man above ano- 
ther, and in truth we were all exquiſitely 
miſerable that were his ſlaves, 


The 2 3d Second 


of Auguſt, Anno 1637, we were re- em- epedi- 
barked on the galley of Mrilly- bay; and the 


iſt of September they took Colpe in Spain, 
a little town eight leagues to the eaſt of 
Allicant , they landed when firſt Aurora 
gave her light, and continued the fight 
till one or two of the clock in the after- 
noon z befides the ſpoils, they brought 
from thence three hundred and fifteen 
Chriſtians ; the women and children the 
next day they fent upon a galley for A.- 
gier, but put all the men to the oar, 


The 3d ditio they took the tower of cape 


Paul, which reſiſted from morning till 


four o*clock in the afternoon ; in all which 
time, neither there, nor at Colpe, appeared 
| h one 
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one man, either for reſiſtance or intelli- 
gence, They harrowed the caſtle, took 
all the towers to the caſtle of Guardell- 
mare, and ſo weſtward, till they came to 
Tetuan in Barbary, where the general took 
in ſixty thouſand pieces of eight for his 
account proper. And after they returned 
for the coaſt of Spain, as a terror, and 
had done much more damage to the Spa- 
niards, but they were twice prevented by 
Engliſh ſhips : they returned for Colpe, 
and gave Scala Franca to the Spaniards, 
who, viſit their forlorn friends, and the 
unhappy men made ſpectators of that 

lace where they received their diſaſter. 
n ſum, good quarter was performed to 
them, when at the end of thirty days they 
returned to Algier with acclamations of 
Joy of the inhabitants, all the houſe-tops 
being covered with women crying Alla- 
lujab, Alalujab, with ſalutation of cannons, 
and general, rejoicing of the people. It 
was now Offober, and we hoped that year's 
toil was paſt, for ſo hath been their 
cuſtom to repoſe the winter z I mean from 
galley navigations, and to the ſlaves ad- 
vantage; for, although they work hard 
all day on land, yet they reſt at night, 
and enjoy their fills of water (which 1s 
precious in the gallies.) But what is not 
too little for the unſatiable gulf of in- 
human deſires ! Ally, the general, would 
ingroſs the whole world to himſelf, Plus 
habeo, plus careo. Another voyage muſt 
be made this year, and was with fix gal- 
lies, but ended in the expence of what 
they had formerly gotten z their beſt for- 
tune was, they ſafely returned to their 
homes: two gallies were detained in the 
port, to carry ſoldiers to the eaſtern gari- 


ſons, and my lot fell to go upon one of 


The city 
of Roma. 


them; and now preferred Bogavant, the 
worſt condition of galley-ſlaves : our fur- 


theſt port was but one hundred leagues, 


to Boma, a goodly Moors city, and famous 
country, I mean for its fertility, as 
abundant in all neceſſaries for the life of 
man ; and I ſay famous, in that being a 
city where St. Auguſtine was born; from 
whence one hundred twenty-nine ſoldiers 
were to go for Conſtantinople, founded by 
Conſtantine the great, our countryman, 
and firſt Chriſtian emperor z in which city 
are yet ſo many apparent footſteps of 
Chriſtianity, over whoſe walls and gates 
are ſo many verſes, written both in Greek 
and Latin, of excellent eſteem, for rare 
antiquities, many whereof were ſent me 
by renegadocs, which went thither of 
my acquaintance ; but my eſcape hath 
left them, and that happily in Algier, as 
never meaning to return for their accumu- 
lation, being glad I have ſo eſcaped : 
ſudden and unexpected events are thoſe 
that cauſe moſt admiration, 


Monſieur de Mantie, a French general, is A Frey 
now at ſea, with fifteen of his king's ſhips, fleet a. : 
and a commiſſion to infranchiſe the French OE. _ 


ſlaves; yet it ſeems the god Neptune was 
wroth with them, for with a ſtorm at ſea 
their fleet was ſeparated, and moſt of them 
forced to return for Marſeilles, having 
ſpent their maſts, and received other miſ- 
ortunes; yet all commiſſioned, if acci- 


dent ſhould ſeparate them, Algier road 


ſhould be their rendezvous ; four hund- 
red Turks and Moors they brought with 
them to exchange for their French: very 
confuſedly arrived ſome of them to the 
port; firſt, two ſail, one of thirty-ſix 
pieces of ordnance, whereof Bronnoy of 
Rochelle was captain, and another of twen- 
ty- eight pieces of ordnance ; good quarter 
was offered them by the Algiers : Bronnoy's 
purſer comes a- ſnore without a hoſtage, 
profeſſing a viſit to the French conſul; 
at the inſtant were in the road, and ready 
to depart, two ſhips of Algier, the one of 
forty, and the other of twenty-eight 
pieces of ordnance, both bound to Alex- 
anaria in Egypt, and well known to Fo- 
ran's purſer; two ſuch ſhips never went 
out before from Algier, for, beſides the 
exceſſive riches of their lading, and paſ- 
ſengers of greateſt wealth of that city, 
bound in pilgrimage to the ſolemnities of 
Mecca, one ſhip of them had known 
in her above three hundred thouſand ſol- 
tanies in gold, each ſoltany worth there 
ſeven ſhillings Engliſh : the purſer returns 
to his ſhips, who were both riding with- 
out command; the council ſends the 
trugman to have them come in, or depart 
their road, to which they preſently 


- obeyed z nor can I give them any term of 


better grace: they ſtand to the weſt, and 
within an hour after weigh the Turk, 
who ſince have ended their voyage con- 


tentedly, and returned to Agier with 
great riches, Three days after, being the Monſieur 
11th of Oclober, arrived that noble cap- Mantle de- 


tain, and glory of the French nation, mon- 
ſieur de Mantie, in a goodly ſhip of fifty- 
eight pieces of braſs ordnance alone, and 
anchored without command. The divan 
or council ſends to know what he came 
for; he anſwered, to demand his king's 
ſubjects, which they illegally detained : 
with anſwer returned, the Turks reſend 
their trugman, commanding monſieur 


preſently to depart, or come under com- 


mand, otherwiſe he ſhould know more - 
from them. Captains were convocated, 
and the divan determined 4 /deraman Rice, 
of the Moors nation, a right valiant man, 


and expert ſeaman, ſhould be preſently 


armed to go forth and fetch him in; but 
monſieur weighed, put out his bloody 
flag, and departed, The 13th ditto, came 

| in 
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in another of the ſame fleet, and put out 
a white flag, uſing many other ſigns to 
parley; but in the night went out two 
gallies, whereupon the French, diſtruſting 
the worſt, let ſlip her cable and anchor; 
and was the next day weighed by the 
Turk, and carried to their magazine, 
which ſaved them a labour. 

Ill news hath wings; it is now the 18th 
ditto, when advertiſement comes to Algier 
of the taking a ſetteau of Ally the general, 
and they make it the common cauſe, al- 


ledging the French met with her upon the 


The 
French 
conſul or- 
dered to 
be burnt, 


coaſt of Barbary, A goodly prize ſhe had 
been 3 for in her, beſides rich lading, was 
in ready caſh ſeventy ' thouſand pieces of 


eight. The whole inhabitants now boil, 


the French conſul is now ſent for, and, 
without any litigation of his cauſe, is by 
the great divan or council, adjudged to 
be burnt at Babelwach gate. Allo Fa- 


cus Santo, that paid the rents of the Baſtione, 


condemned to be hanged at Babaſhon, uſu- 
al places of Chriſtians martyrdom ; eigh- 
teen thouſand pieces of eight a year paid 
the ſaid Santo to them: A man which had 
formerly ſwayed, a perſon of great expe- 
rience in the country, and well ſtudied in 
the art Machiavel, and much hated by the 
poor French captives as a perturber to their 
infranchiſements. In fine, no rod is ſo fit 
for a miſchievous man as his own-z through 
timour of death, they would both have 
turned Turks, but not permitted, nor could 
any thing aſſwage the fury of the divan, 
but their deaths; yet ſome gave the word, 
that, if they would die Turks, they ſhould 
be permitted, and that for the ſaving of 
their ſouls, Ally the general, for ſo is this 
gallant called, powerful in the city, and 


the Turks glory, interceded for them, 


PR ( His ne 


lured, 


giving many pertinent and powerful rea- 


ſons for their remiſſion. The damage, ſaid 
he, that is done is to me, as being ſole 
owner of the ſaid veſſel, and her eſſentials, 
for which I deſire no revenge for my own 


particular: But, as I am yours, and all I 


have obliged to this city, if your honours 
think it requiſite to revenge the affront done 
us, by this late general, which with one 
only ſhip outbraved us in our moſt happy 
and invincible port, famous for virtue and 


janizaries, whoſe valour hath ſhaken, and 


been a terror to the miſbelievers of all Na- 
z2arine nations, more than an hundred 
years ; I have a juſt propenſion, and am 
moſt prompt to adventure my life and ſub- 
ſtance in this moſt noble city's quarrel ; 
and, as the.time of the year is now im- 
proper to invade the French territories, I 
eſteem it moſt convenient there be preſent- 
ly armed ſix fail of gallies, for the ſurpriſ- 
ing of the Baſtione, to make a ſpoil of what 


they find there, as well of people as others ; 


which will be ſufficient ſatisfaction to us for 


the preſent, and a real demonſtration to 


that Tralenian nation, how little we eſteem- 
ed them. This oration, highly eſteemed, 
was received as an oracle, and the divan 
commands the expedition of the gallies, 
who in two days were provided, and the 
19th of December at noon, without mak- 
ing book, they rowed from Algier, and in 
three days arrived at the Baſtione; no 
ſooner anchored, but monſieur the gover- 


nor, with other meſſieurs come a-board to 
kiſs the hand of Ally the general: in fine, 


many madamoiſelles, and the people there, 
were curious to ſee ſo great a man; the 
viſit and compliment ended, the governor 
began to take leave of the general, who now 
demands entertainment in the Baſtione : 
Monſieur promiſes no man more welcome, 
they go on land together ; but inſtantly 
followed ſuch a crew of Turks as they pre- 
ſently became maſters of the Baſtione. Mon- 
ſieur, that had Cicero's ears, diffident of 


the event of ſo unuſual a change, ſhifts 


himſelf from the general, takes horſe, and 
happily recovered to Barks, a caſtle of the 
Genoeſe, and eſcaped captivity z three hun- 
dred and twelve were then captivated, with 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pieces of 
eight in ready money; four hundred hogſ- 
heads of wine were there ſtaved, the loſs 
redounding to the French more than one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, beſides 
the benefit which they made by the ſale of 
one hundred thouſand ducats a year de 
claro, And ſo much for the French affairs 
with Alpier . | 
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Servility and bondage to an ingenious The au- 


ſpirit is worſe than death, which is com- 
mon to all, this to the miſerable. The 
danger of the ſea now keeps the Turks at 
home, and we galley-ſlaves, not to be idle, 
are ſet to hauling the cart in lieu of horſes, 
ſome to ſell water, to chop the vineyard, 


and others to build houſes: in the interim 


I am deviſing ſome courſe or way to effect 
my liberty; five of us combine together, 
to take a boat ſome two miles from the 
town, which frequently loaded ballaſt 
there, having conſtantly but one Turk and 
two Chriſtians rowers in her : more oars 
muſt be got, a maſt and ſai], otherwiſe it 


had been madneſs to plunge ourſelves in- 


to more miſchief, In fine, four oars, a 
maſt and fail, * Boraches for water, bread 


and compaſs were provided; but all the 
difficulty was to get them out. For a 


piece of eight and a half I got a French- 
man, native of $/, Malo, who had a good 
mule to carry all; he and I loaded it; 
our act was juſt, but none of the wiſeſt, 
and the Pk Kd fit for the purpoſe : we 
went in company to the rown-gite with- 


out queſtion, but the ward overthrew the 
| ; car = 


* Hogskins or leathern bottles. 


thor's con- 
trivance to 
eſcape. | 
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carriage; as too ſuſpicious, and laid hands 
of the Frenchman, who doubted nothing 
of the ſufficiency of my warrant, having 


-told him they were to be carried to my 


patron's garden. In ſum, I ſeeing all de- 
ſperate, whilſt the Frenchman was look! 


about for me to make an anſwer, I left 


him, who could not accuſe me, as neither 
knowing my name, my patron, nor where 
I dwelt. The poor man afterward with 
his patron, and a rogue merely maintain- 
ed to prevent the eſcape of Chriſtians, 
ſought me; but I kept houſe till the won- 
der was over, and was truly grieved for 


the detriment the poor man fuffered by 


by carrying his rule 


blows, not any way worthy blame in me, 
as ſeeking my liberty ; the poor man af- 
terwards divers times met me, drew his 
knife, and would have killed me, to which 
he ever made deep proteſtations with a 
good deal of French fury, which my Eng- 
h reſolution cared not for. It is not the 
ill event of an action that can diſanimate 
2 good ſpirit ; the weak faint with every 


ſucceeding trouble, but the good heart 


recollects a double courage in affliction : 
we were afterwards a more jolly com- 
pany, being thirteen and all Engliſh, who 
did join and make a purſe of ſixty pieces 
of eight; our deſire was to build a boat, 
myſelf the man elected to provide all ne- 
ceſſaries, and made ſole treaſurer. My 
firſt inquiſition was for a convenient gar- 
den, and ſuch a one as was manured by 
Engliſhmen ; a very commodious one was 
found, twenty-ſeven deal boards I bought, 
and had them ſawed and carried forth, 
our veſſel floored, pitched, and chalked ; 
when, within two nights we ſhould have 
been all ready to depart, unfortunately 
one of our carpenters diſcovered himſelf, 
open in his hand ; 
when coming without the gate, he thruſt 
it up under his doublet, he was eſpied by a 
Moor, who gave advice to Dell hat the 
ſpy, who with his company tracked him 
into the garden ; the ſubtle rogue, tak- 
ing his beſt advantage, hid himſelf until 


the evening, and then came upon us nak- 


ed; he and his crew came armed, took 
ſix of us, and carried us to the baſhaw's 
priſon, where our patrons redeemed us, 


paying five pieces of eight per head; 


three of my poor countrymen were cruel- 
ly beaten, whereof one died z my patron 
then, being Armenia Mahomet aga, bid me 


berty; for a man doth not only diſcover 
a puſillanimous heart, and indocible diſ- 
poſition, in neglecting the leaſt opportu- 
nity, but alſo commit a fin againſt God, 
who hath not given us wings to outfly 
our enemies, but reaſon to deviſe ſtrata- 
gems, and hands to execute them, 

It is many years ſince Charles the firſt 
Roman emperor, of famous memory, aſ- 
ſaulted that city, where he received the 
loſs of many of his gallies, and his army 
diſſipated; and it is now the 27th of March 
1638, When by a diver was diſcovered 
much of the ruins of that armada, and 
weighed by the Algiers, the whole ſide of a 
galley intire, and the timber as new, be- 
ſides three pieces of braſs ordnance, and 
five pieces of plate; all without hurt or 
bruiſe, to which I was an ocular witneſs. 
Ambition is ever in travel, and finds no 
intermiſſion of painful throws, until it hath 
brought forth its abortive deſires : my pa- 
tron, and maſter of eight hundred Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, is deviſing more than uſual 
employments, and ſuch as cauſed great 
admiration amongſt the people ; and, to 
add to his greater fame, he ſends for the 
moſt eſteemed and beſt architects of thoſe 
countries, and commences moſt rare and 
ſumptuous architectures, or edifices for 
the lodging of ſoldiers, the thought of 
which cauſed a languiſhing dejection in 
all of us his ſlaves, as none of us exempt- 
ed from thoſe toils, which was to us an 


interminable vexation (only the divine 


goodneſs that might prevent it) neither 
was this our ſole multt, but greater was 
our caſtigation in being ſubject to ſo 
many maſters; as builders, gardeners, 
all ſpectators were our commanders, 
and we obliged to obey. Lord, what 
paſſions were in us miſerable wretches, 
what with the impertinency of detractors, 
and our aſſiduous labours, as is no mar- 
vel that all things ſeem offenſive to a 
crazed body! maledictions wanted not to 
countermand the period of thoſe fabricks ; 
it is time and truth that conquers 3 what 
the future of it may be, is beyond my 
thoughts to determine; in a vaſt and con- 
fuſed manner we left it, when we em- 
barked on the gallies the gth of May 
1638, and the 11th launched from Algier 
for that preſuppoſed golden voyage, for 
that now Ally had promiſed to do won- 


ders. | 


Proſperity begets pride, and pride goes pgurtk 
before deſtruction; combination was time- Expedid- 
ly made laſt winter with the Algiers and on. 
Tune/ians for the uniting of their ſea 
forces; and for what end, but for the per- 
formance of ſome great exploit, eight 
gallies of the one, and as many more of 


the others were prepared and armed, 
5 Who 


welcome, without giving me one blow; 
but, if it had been Ally the general, I had 
loſt my cars and noſe, which is his cuſ- 
tom. I was conſcious to the calamities of 
my poor countrymen, not that we could 
impute blame to one another; for I 
account every Chriſtian obliged to uſe all 
poſſible attempts for the effecting his li- 
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Who ſhould be general commander was 


not queſtioned; as who would oppoſe Ally 
of Algier, for greatneſs renowned in all 
Africa : not only Turks preſumed to do 
wonders, but alſo the Chriſtians feared it; 
the one, preſuming on their ſtrength, proud- 
ly boaſted, they feared not all the gallies 
of the Meſſiah nations: in ſum, Jews and 
all made account the whole eaſt of the 
| Mediterranean coaſt of Chriſtendom ſhould 
by this fleet be deſtroyed z and the common 
merchants of Chriſtian ſlaves prepared 


money to buy, as if ſo many ſlaves had 


been ready then in the markets to be fold. 
But to the purpoſe, Tunis being in the way, 
the Algiers conſent to go thither, and ſo 
much the timelier, becauſe Aly would ſhew 
himſelf in every port by the way ; the 
Alerbes flock from all parts to him, and 
he being ambitious takes no little pride 
and glory in it. On the fourth of June 
we came to Beſert, but the Tunis gallies 
were gone from thence three days before 
with ordnance and other ammunition to 
fortify S. Ally, too great to enter the 
gates of this inferior town, was welcomed 
by the ſenators or council without the wall, 
where he took horſe and poſted for Tums, 
whoſe king and whole divan meet him 
upon the way, which was a great addition 
to his arrogance, and received him into 
Tunis a goodly city, and was ſumptuouſly 
entertained and feaſted; the inhabitants 
thought themſelves honoured that might 
have the ſight of his perſon 3 and, to raiſe 
his glory to the height, he 1s made by the 
council general of the whole navy, and 
authoriſed to go whither he pleaſed. The 
Tunis captains all obliged to his command, 
none monopoliſed againſt him; Ally ſent 
for his fleet to Tunis, or the Galletta, other- 
wiſe the ruins of Carthage : we muſt not 
be ſeen there but in the morning, and that 
with flags, ſtandards, and ſtreamers waving 
command was given to the ſlaves to row 
proudly, which 1s with a long ſtroke, one 
in half a quarter of an hour; the action, 
their heads bowed to the oars geroon ; their 
fall with a caper; a eb ry ſport to the 
ſpectators, and moſt royal of navigations, 
but the moſt vile of all ſlaveries to the 
ſubjected. Preſents came from the city to 
the gallies ; white bread was not valued, 
there came ſuch abundance that it fell to 
the ſlaves palate, we having been there ſe- 
ven days moſt welcome to the Tuniſians. 
The Tunis gallies were arrived, who were 
no ſooner deſcried, but the Algiers weigh 
to uſe the compliment of meeting; and 
then he was the braveſt gallant that could 
ſhew moſt filk : and certainly their ſtan- 
dards were (for their worth and curioſity 
of rare verſes written in them in letters of 


gold in the Turkiſh language) to be ad- 


mired. | They gave each other their vollies 
of ſmall ſhot and their ordnance, and ſo 
ended their ſalutation,. + n 
Their thoughts travelled within them as 
a woman in labour, who finds no reſt till 
ſhe be delivered. And they to haſten their 
deſigus went to Porta Ferina to tallow, and 
with all celerity ſet forward for the Chriſ- 
tian ſhore. The firſt ſhip we met withal 
was the Love of London, near the iſle of 
Fautalleria ; ſhe was a goodly ſhip and the 
weather fair, but the Turks had nothing 
to ſay to her; we were next in chace of 
five Chriſtian gallies, who nimbly got from 
us: in the morning we 1 at Strom- 
blo, where we put a-ſhore a frigate of Na- 
ples; the men all ran a- ſnore, but three of 


them, whether wilfully or otherwiſe I know 


not, were devoured by thoſe affrighting fires 

rpetually burning, able to invoke remorſe 
in the moſt flagitious and obdurate hearts, 
the noiſe being like the roarings of hell, 
The others adviſed the Turks, that thoſe 
gallies which they had chaced were of the 


city of Naples: and not only ſo, but which 


is moſt to be lamented, to ſee how volun- 
tary Chriſtians are to diſcover the greateſt 
ſecrets, though to the ruin of their own 
countries; for what places hath the Turk 
taken but by the information of ſpies, na- 
tives of thoſe places, who caſting off grace, 
after their information, receive rewards and 
turn Turks, and are inſtruments to ruinate 
their whole poſterity ? 1 have known three 
that have pitated the Turk to the place where 
they were born, and been inſtruments in the 
captivating of their own fathers and mothers, 


and all their lineage, taking their parts A 
the price which their parents were ſold 


for in the market, which ſerved them for 
ſpending- money, on whores, in taverns, and 
for werſe vices. Theſe Neapolitans adviſed 
the Turks of two gallies of that city laden 
with ſilks, whoſe cargoes were of ex- 
ceſſive value, and bound for Genoa, and 
muſt paſs that way, and that within three 
days; but God turned that counſel to fool- 
iſhneſs, for, had they attended the time, 
they could not have miſſed them. 


7 


Ocootra, a city in Calabria, and in the Occorra 
kingdom of Naples, was next aimed at as a Plundered. 


place of riches, and in it eſteemed three 
thouſand people at mid-day; having ſtruck 
down their maſts, they boaged for that place, 
yet made ſuch delays as that they came 
not thither till fair day, but landed boldly ; 
the people that could did run away ; the 
Turks took the city and rifled it, and 
brought away one hundred and fifteen per- 
ſons, one whereof, was the biſhop of that 
place, and fifteen nuns, the chief of which 


was couſin german to the prince of Ro- 


chelle; the other, were impotent and aged 
people : then was the whole coaſt in an up- 
s roar, 
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roar, and, as we were paſſing by, they let 
fly their ordnance at random; but the 
Turk, to amplify his glory to the ignomi- 
ny and reproaches of the Italian, paſſed 
through the valley of Meſſina, that city 
thundered but to little purpoſe, only to ſhew 
the Turk what they could do if they were 
nearer; the bold Turk landed upon the 
main, and ſet on fire their houſes, burnt 
fiſher· boats, paſſage- boats, horſes, and tra- 
vellers, proviſion, without fear, harraſſed all 
the coaſts, killing beeves, and other cat- 
whole fields of corn on 
fire, and committing many other outrages, 
to the great damage of the country: inſo- 
much, as it was diſliked by ſome Turks 
themſelves ; and, being now come to Ro- 
chelle, they met with a Neapolitan ſhip of 
twenty guns, and having diſcharged three 
of them, they took his, and afterward ſet 
fire on her, and then being inſolent were 
ready to attempt any thing; their proſpe- 
rity made them mad. Malapane, a rene- 
gado of the Greek nation, who ran away 
with a galley of the great Turk's which 
he ſold in Tunis for twenty-ſix thouſand 
ieces of eight, informed them of a city 
Fey ſunk ; wherein, of many thouſand 
ſouls which periſhed by that diſaſter, there 
only remained about four hundred perſons 
po m_ great riches, living in cottages 
or their preſent neceſſities ; his in- 
formation was moſt Joyfully received, and 
the projector not a little proud to be the 
inſtrument of ſo great a benefit, The at- 
tempt was proſecuted, and at midnight 
fifreeen hundred Turks landed to captivate 


and ſpoil thoſe imagined more than diſ- 


tracted and forlorn people: Malapane was 
general conductor, and he brought them to 
the city, which the day ſhewed them to be 
ſtanding, and ſumptuous, whoſent them ſuch 
Grators, as made them uſe more haſte back 
than good ſpeed, This city was well known 
to Ally, captain baſhaw, who with eighty 
gallies, and a power on land, battered it 
three days and returned with ſhame ; it is 
called Cotroone, and lies within fix leagues 
of Cape St, Mary's, the entering of the 
gulf of Venice, | 

Thus was [taly, the eye of Chriſtendom, 
infeſted by theſe rovers. The Levant wind 
being high cauſed them to continue fail 


there for ſeven days ſpace within a league 


of that city, in which time the Turk fo- 


raged the country, took many of the in- 


With al 


habitants that lived in villages, and remote 
houſes, their gallies heads all day on land, 
and they cutting wood, making water, and 
dreſſing pillo, a chief diſh, pleaſing their 
palates: no native appeared in all this 
time for reſiſtance, therefore by imagina- 
tion they reigned kings; the wind calming 

i celerity, they advance for their 


great exploit: but he that with his incom. 
prehenſible eye ſeeth the actions and diſ- 
cerneth the intentions of all men, diſpoſing 

things according to his divine will, as ce- 
lerioufly ſends an obſtacle to perturb- their 
way. Such a Zevant wind aroſe, as for 
ſecurity they were forced to return to their 
former place of rendezvous. The next in- 
termiſſion of ſuch huge and unwonted guſts, 
they again ſee forward, and, not having 
rowed four leagues, were repulſed by the 
like occaſion ; no ſooner re-anchored, but 
that furious element converts itſelf to calm 
mildneſs, and now the third time attempt 
the accompliſhment of their high ambi- 
tion, and are repulſed; had they not been 
more inſenſate than irrationals, they could 
not but have repaired to the conſideration 
from whence their ſo often countermand 
proceeded : in ſum, God, reſerving them 
for a greater caſtigation, calms the wind, 
and they joyouſly advance, and now got 
to, cape St. Mary's, the moſt eaſtern part 
of 7taly ; and, not to be diſcovered, ſtrike 
the gallies maſt into the cuſhea, or down 
upon the deck, and each rows who ſhall be 
foremoſt, to arrive to the middle iſland in 
the gulf of Venice, or as the Nalian calls 
it, I! Jſella de Methia z the three thouſand 


' Chriſtians promiſed- them by the ſpy, a 


man of more than ſixty years of age, and 
one that had lived a Chriſtian in a cap- 
tives eſtate thirty-ſeven years; this great 
booty is now in an attained agitation 3 
ſtately Catria, a city in Sclavonia, ocularly 
preſents herſelf unto them; the bag or 
ſtroke of the oar 1s reinforced to no little 
detriment of the poor Chriſtians ; the all- 
ſufficient God, conſcious to their endurances, 
commands the wind to countermand the 
inexorable cruelties of their oppreſſors, by 
whoſe fury the Turk is deſperated of better 
fortunes ; nor had any of them the leaſt 
hope but to have periſhed in that tempeſt : 
the Turk, ignorant of the coaſt in this ex- 
taſy, implores the knowledge of ſome 
Chriſtian, to whom the danger of death 
was alike equa], and obtained, all conſent- 
ing for the preſervation of ſo many Chriſ- 
tian lives; they harboured them in the port 
of Vollonia, in the duchy of Albany; but 
man is not ſo ſenſible 1 the moſt perfect 

health, as of the leaſt ſickneſs; ſo no ſooner 
was this danger over, having recollected 
good tackling, with other neceſſaries, than. 


they reconſulted whither to go; all of them 


deeply proteſting never to return to Algier 
without ſufficient purchaſe, anſwerable to 
ſo many difficulties, endurances, and ſo 
great an adventure: their firſt project ever 
approved the beſt; for in that iſland there 
were at leaſt three hundred Chriſtians, be- 
ſide rich pillage, and no difficulty in taking 
it, as being unfortified ; yet others contrary 

9 985 opinioned, 
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opinioned, oppoſed, alledged the danger 


of the ſea, which for a time cauſed a de- 


mur in ſome of them; yet concluded, 
that, when that ſhould fail, they would fall 
upon ſome Greek town, which lived under 
the Great Turł's obedience,and, let his great · 
neſs take it how he would, they cared not. 
Solymon aga, governor of the country, ad- 
vertiſed Ay the general the nearneſs of 
Corfu, and of two galleaſſes, and twenty 
gallies always kept there by the ſtate of 
Venice to defend their ſeas, who, without 
all queſtion, would ſoon come to have in- 
telligence of their being there; but Ally 
bravely replies, not to care for all the 
gallies of Venice, much leſs for thoſe of 
Corfu ; Mabomet bey, a man more conſi- 
derate, and captain of the Tunis gallies, 
with other captains of both cities, intreat 
him to get ſome other port for better ſe- 
curity; but all counſel, the - purchaſer of 
goodneſs, is contemned by him ; news is 
at Corfu of thoſe gallants being in Vollonia. 
Marino Capella, proveditor or general, of 
the armada, with all religious care uſes 
more than ordinary expedition, for the 
arming his navy; in a day and a night 
they are provided and ready; and Saturday 
morning, June 8th, arrives at that port 
with his whole armada; the Turkiſh gal- 
lies then at ſea, their powers upon the 
land; this Vollonia is a great bay of five 
leagues deep or long, land- locked on both 
ſides ; it hath in the plain a great caſtle 
and well fortified, — in ĩt a great number 
of excellent braſs ordnance; upon the hill 
or mountain of exceeding great height is 
another caſtle overſeeing a great part of the 
country, and far diſcovering at ſea; which 
caſtle, diſcovering the Venetian navy, ſhot 
a warning-piece, the word no Porra ten- 
do; for we had then our tents up to Pp 
us from the weather, which then rained, 

thundered, and lightened in moſt terrible 
manner: it is now time the Turk look 
about himſelf ;. they let ſlip their cables, 
and rode under the caſtle, there being in 
ſight thoſe that, before they cared not for, 
now fear them : it is too much 'to be a 
| ſpeaker and a doer, the deepeſt waters 
are the leaſt heard, whereas the ſhalloweſt 
make the greateſt riſe : the Turks are now 
conſulting for beſt order. of defence, and 
by general conſent bring their poops to 
the ſhore, and their prows to the ſea, 
their gallies laſhed one to another, only 
leaving diſtance for the ſlaves to uſe their 
oars, for the gallies order; the foul wea- 
ther and abundance of rain made the Ve- 
netians all improper to give an aſſault that 
day. Sunday morning, after the perfor- 
mances and rites of Chriſtianity, they put 

abroad their flags and ſtandard, and with 
drums and trumpets advance in the front, 


fellows in; and, having been blocked 


where the two galleaſſes thundered with 
their artillery, before the ſmaller gallies 
ordnance could do execution. Aly the 
general now ſollicits the virtuous Muſ- 
tapha, captain of the caſtle, to defend his 
navy and . from the violence of the 
Nazarene misbelievers, which with ſtore 
of pieces of eight he effected, as the 
French proverb ſays, Silver anſwers to all; 
it is ſo powerful a prevailer with that na- 
tion of the Turks, that, giving them money 


with one hand, they may put out their 


eyes with the other; powder and gunners 
are ſent into the caſtle, which is not a 
trivial one; but contains an Eugliſh mile in 
circumference: in ſum, it is a place ſtrong 


both by art and nature, having in it more 


than one hundred and fifty pieces of braſs 
ordnance, the beſt that ever I ſaw. Muſ- 
tapha, the captain, now diſplays the horſe- 
tail, or royal enſign of the great Turk, 
and ſtoutly defends the. Barbariſcoss party; 
the fight is hot on both ſides, and, in 
ſpite of the caſtle, had the Yenetians con- 
tinued it but half an hour longer the Bar- 
bariſcoes had all leaped into the ſea, and left 
their gallies, and four thouſand five hundred 
Chriſtian captives to their virtue; but, as 
to the unfortunate, there never want 
ſucceeding troubles, in the interim this 
diſaſter befel us, one of the captains of 
the galleaſſes loſt his arm, upon which 
ſhe retired ; diſſenſion falling betwixt the 
Venetians, the major part of the / captains 
commanded a retreat, contrary'to the will 
of that noble general Marino Capella, who 
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for his worth and valour may be ranked 


amongſt the greateſt captains of thoſe 
times. Thus ended that fight which had 
continued near three hours to the glory 
of the Turks for the preſent, who for joy 
gave their feeſſes or out-cries, Alla, Alla, 
Mahomet, and Roſallab, which is God, 
God alone, and Mahomet his prophet 3 


thundering with their great ordnance and 


vollies of ſmall ſhot, in deriſion of the 
Chriſtian virtue, whilſt the Venetians, retir- 
ed to their place of firſt anchoring, im- 
mediately ſent a galley for Venice to adviſe 
the ſereniflimo prince and illuſtrious ſe- 


nate, what occurred, demanding their fu- 


ture pleaſures eoncerning' thole Turkiſh 
pirates: there is many a ſnake lies hid un- 
der ſtrawberry leaves; for all this great 


flaſh of the Turkiſh glory, they are yet 
timerous what the event will be, and, to 


prevent the worſt, the ſame night they 
diſembarked all their Chriſtians, carried 
them a mile into the country, and erect- 
ed tents in the field for their rendezvous, 
being all well coupled, ten and ten toge- 
ther in chains; they alſo make a trench 
oppoſite to their gallies to play the brave 
up 
by 
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there eſ 
ſes, and Jets of the country, by whom he 


by the vmtiiani near a month, grow wea - 
ry and diſtaſteful of ſuch command; in 
ſum, the one and the other, having their 
eſpecials of each others condition z the 
Turk is informed the Venetian is very 
ſienderly manned, as not having one galley 
with another, above forty, ſome but thir- 
ty ſoldiers, which, indeed, was true: the 


Turks are now aſhamed, and blame ſomes 


cowardlineſs, and with all haſte tallow and 
prepare their gallies, which are ſoon ac- 


commodated, but before a ſupply of ſoldi- 


ers is come to the Veuetians from Corfu z 
but, without the Turk's knowledge, they 
now call a' council, and conclude to ſend 
muſtapha, captain of the. caſtle, to treat 
with the Venetian general, and under that 
pretence, to diſcover their forces, Muſta- 
pha goes to them, parlies with Marino 
Ca la, and, according to their wonted 
cuſtom; falls to diſimulation, and exhibits 
Ally's letter to that general; demands, by 
his permiſſion and favour, free paſſage, for 
that he came not thither - propenſely, but 
being bound for Conſtantinople, to ſerve his 
emperor, was put into their ſeas by extre- 
mity of weather, and, to authenticate it, 
exhibited to the Venetian general the great 
Turk's letter; but Marino Capella, ſemper 
idem, refuſed all treaty with them, and had 
good cauſe of incredulity by good intelli- 

ncers. Muſtapha returns with this an- 
ſwer, that, if they would come forth, 
they ſhould be moſt welcome, and courage- 
ouſly received; > but to their own perils ; 
and, if it fortuned them to carry him, he 
muſt. have patience : but, if it fortuned him 
to carry them, as he hoped in the mercy of 
Jeſus, and the virtue of their patron St. 
Mark, he ſhould, they muſt have the like ; 
he alſo ſaw the Venetians well armed, and 
having delivered this anſwer to Ally, he is 
not a little perplexed z the Venetians, on 
their parts, as vigilant as the Turks, had 
ially ſome Turks, others Albine- 


got daily information of the Turks proceed- 
1ngs, excellently well played on their parts; 
they employed Turks. averſe in religion and 
condition to the Chriſtians, who, without 
ſuſpicion, may day eat and drank with 


the enemy: conſequently, the better able to 


inform the Albineſes and Fewws they employ- 
ed to accuſe the validity or invalidity of the 
Turks, report the Venetians conformable to 
good intelligence, ordered his armada, the 
galleaſſes were placed where the Turks muſt 

aſs, if they attempted it; and every night 
1 their frigates and boats, which came 
under the caſtle-walls, and to the very 


. prows of the gallies z which ſo daunted 


the Turks, that they now utterly deſiſted 


from their reſolution of combate, and, all 


amort, are deviſing a new way to ſecure 
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the ſlaves, if the Venetian ſhould land his 
forces, and aim to fetch them off by force : 
five-hundred of us were put into a tower in 
the caſtle, all lying ten and ten in chains, 
a place as dark as pitch, and a foot thick 


in duſt; but it is now ſeven weeks ſince the 


arrival of the Venetian armada in this port, 
and their galley, ſent to Venice for further 
orders, is returned; the prince and ſynod 
authenticate: Marino Capella's doings, that 
what his excellence ſhould do, ſhould be 
well done; nor does he omit any time to 
illuſtrate his zeal to the Divine Majeſty and 
valour, to ruinate ſo many miſcreant ene- 
mies to the faith of Chriſt : who, at break 
of day, commences a ſecond battle, with 
thundering off great ordnance, and vollies 
of ſmall ſhot ; for although the Yenetians 
carry not ſo many ſoldiers in their gallies 
as the Turks do, yet have they this advan- 
tage of them, that, upon any occaſion, they 
arm their bonavollies, and condemned men, 
who, upon promiſe of liberty, or other re- 
ward, will fight bravely 3 the Turks leave 
their gallies, and run into the caſtle 


Chriſtians they force to be gunners ; the 


two galleaſſes with four, other ſmaller 
allies, batter that caſtle, whilſt the others 
rd the Turki/e gallies, lay their faſts 

to them, and roy them away; thus no- 
bly did the Venetians end this fight in leſs 
than an hour, to their glory, and the infa- 
my of the Barbariſcoes: great murmurings 
were now amongſt the Turks, againſt Ally, 
their general, who has no 'other way to e- 
ſcape their fury and revenge, but by open- 


handed liberality, wherein he promiſed to 


relieve the ſoldiers preſent neceſſity : in ſum, 
his generoſity is univerſal to the relief of 
that ruinated company, as well Chriſtians. 
as Turks ; and he promiſed the remunera- 
tion of all the captains, by refurniſhing 
them with as many gallies as they had loſt. 
The hurleburly with theſe glorious proffers 
being over, Ally now ſeeks all the coaſt, 
and recollects the greateſt ſhot the Yene/ians 
had made againſt them, which he ſince 
preſented to the great Turk, whom he in- 
tercedes for remuneration and revenge, 
urging a breach of peace, in that the Ve- 
netians ſurpriſed their gallies in one of his 
maſter's ports. But, three days after that 
fight, he marched from Vollonia to Seleni- 
co, in Arcadia, leaving behind him only 
fifty- eight Chriſtians in great indiſpoſition, 


whereof myſelf was one, fo feeble, as ac 


counted a dead man; but ſuch is the good- 
neſs of God, as endureth daily: it pleaſed 


the Divine Majeſty to keep me in a lan- 


guiſhing ſickneſs, I was three times re- 
covered, and three times down in re- 
lapſe, of a moſt violent fever; but thanks 
be unto God, that hath not given me 


over as a prey to their teeth; in thirty- 
| five 
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five days after returned a Bulla baſhaw of 


Algiers, with orders from our patron or ma- 


ſter Ally, to carry us all for Arcadia; but 
the Bulla baſhaw returned thither only with 
ſeventeen men, which were indifferently 
recovered, ſome being dead, and the reſt 
very ſick ; but God ſo provided for me, 


that I was conſciouſly commiſerated 22 


the Bulla baſhaw, who left me to rece! 
better fortune. . 

Certain Turks were left with us as, guar- 
dians or keepers, others to overſee thoſe 
materials belonging to the gallies landed 
before their ſurprizal, whereof the chief 
was Murate, a renegado of the Corſica 
nation, a perſon of great honour in A.- 
giers, lhieutenant-general of the armada, 
father-in-law to Ally the general, a man 
of an hundred and four years of age, whoſe 
deſire was to die in the face of the Chri- 
ſtians fighting the battle of Mabomet; 
three days after the Bulla baſhaw's de par- 
ture, he died in Vollonica. 

God, that had preſerved us in ſo many 
inevitable dangers, did alſo reſtore ſome 
of us to more than an ordinary ſtrength 
of body, from ſo great feebleneſs, and 
ſuch poor means for recovery : no ſooner 
were we able to ſtand upon our legs, but 
we are ſtudious how to bring to pals our 
liberty : fourteen of us, being in reaſonable 
ſtrength, reſolve to give the atrempt z 
yet ſome pulillanimous baſe ſpirit proves 
a traytor, informs the guardian of our in- 
tentions, and not only ſo, as being re- 
ſolved to run away, but alſo to kill him: 
for his report we are all caſtigated, and 
our caſe pitious. Command was given to 
the ſoldiers of the caſtle to look vigilantly 
unto us; that death is better than ſo baſe 
a life, nor could this deter or diſanimate 
us from our reſolution to obtain liberty or 
death; no time ſo fit as the preſent, come 
what will come. | 

All were in chains, four and four, ex- 
cept a Spaniard, the ſuppoſed dear friend 
of our guardian, and myſelf diſpenſer of 
the houſe: it fortuned our guardian to 


E 


go to the next town, called by them 
Deſbera, ſome miles off; in whoſe ab- 


ſence we uſed ſuch art, as we got all the 
reſt out of chains, and the locks again ſo 
put in, as to be taken out with our fin— 
gers: in the evening returns our keeper, 
well fuddled or well drunk, whereby no 
ſearch was made to our fetters that night: 
it being Saturday, the 22d of October 
1638, betwixt twelve and one hours in 
the night, we roſe together; two rouſe 
the ableſt men amongſt us, throw their 
coats over their faces, and would not go : 
a Ferſch- man, and by trade a cooper, was 
ſo drunk that he could not go; but my 


grief is for thoſe poor ſouls, whoſe indif- 
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poſition was ſuch as they could not go; I How the 
was conſcious to their pitious moans, but egen. 
could not help them. What became of 4 f 
our keeper, I cannot tell; my conſorts 
told me they had not done him any vio- 
lence : he had good cloaths and ſome 
pieces of eight, of which we took not any 
with us, but left all, a teſtimony of 
our generoſities, as to contemn all terrene 
materials, preferring penurious liberty be- 
fore fetters of gold. Our proviſion was 
ſome bread; and we alſo carried a Bora- 
cha for water, and a double rope, with 
which we ſcaled the caſtle-walls. In this 
manner we departed, four Engliſhmen, one 
Welchman, a Jerſey-man, two Frenchmen, 
one Spaniard, one Majorcan, a Neopolitan, 
a Greek, and a boy of Malta: in our paſ- 
ſing through the caſtle, although it be 
full of houſes and people, we heard only 
the barking of a dog; and, having gone 
near two miles, took the ſhore-ſide for 
our director. . God, who never fails thoſe 
that truſt in him, ſo provided for us, that 
we found two boats, one of them having 
a malt ſtanding ; her we embraced, and 
ſunk the other, to prevent their purſuing 
after us; and, having rowed two nights 
and a day, we recovered the iſle of Corfu, 
and landed at a monaſtery called &. Ca- 
tharine's, where we were courteouſly re- 
ceived by the Greek fathers; at noon we 
rowed to the monaſtery of Madone, where 
we had intelligence of a galley being ſome 
two miles from thence cutting wood, and 
that night to go for the city of Corfu, 
The captain, Iluſtricemo de Molinea, en- 
tertained us with all courteſy, received 
us into his galley, carried us for that 
city, and preſented us to the proveditor 
of the iſland; who, after our examination 
not a little to his content, ſent us to the 
general galley of Venice, where we had a 
ſupper and lodging that night, and the 
next day a paſs, and imbarkation for Ve- 
nice: being now to render thanks unto the 
Lord, who has done this great work for 
me, in delivering me from ſuch an inex- 
trieable labyrinth of miſery; bleſſed be God 
that hath broken that ſnare, and ſet my feet 
in à large room; not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name be the glory. I 
am now in my way to Venice, upon the 
galley of Counterine; the firſt ſcale we 
made was at Budzway in Epire; our ſecond 
at Catriea, a ſumpruous city in Sclavonia; 
our third at Rogouſea, famous for anti- 
quity and ſtrength, being an abſolute 
ignory, having many other cities under 
her obedience, and enjoying an ample pa- 
trimony 3 only it is her miſery to be tri- 
butary to the great Turk, to whom for 
diſmoleſtation they pay yearly 40,000 
pieces of eight : m _ anchoring was 
1 | at 
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at Leſſena, our fifth at Spellata, our ſixth 


at. Sabinica, a ſweet city, famous for her 
port and invincible caſtle in the ſea; our 
ſeventh at Zara, a ſumptuous and ſpacious 
city: we are ſhortening our way, and 
come to $87. Peter's in Dalmatia, and alſo 
paſſed other cities not ſo remarkable as the 
reſt, which I therefore omit to nominate. 
At Polla in Iſtria we met with the general 
galley of Algier, and ſometime the glory 
of Barbary, which, with one more pre- 
ſented by the Venelians to the pope, are 
all that remain of thoſe ſixteen gallies of 
the Turks, the reſt being ſunk in Corfu : 
we are come to Ruena, a pretty city and 
moſt fertile country, and from thence to 
Perenca, a city deſtroyed by the pope's 
excommunication : in fine, with ſight of 
other cities, I arrived at Venice, where I 
imbarked upon the great Charles of Briſtol, 
and, having been at-Sefelenia and Zant, am 
in agitation to ſurvive to ſee the natural 
place of my habitation. | | 
Thus have I recorded a plenary memo- 
rial of my ſeven years bondage, but not 
the ſeveral accidents of my endurances, 
there wanting in me ability to divulge 
them; for, as there is no calamity can be- 
fall a man in this life which hath the leaſt 
parallel to this of captivity, neither are 
the endurances of captives equal, although 
the leaſt without the divine aſſiſtance were 
inſupportable; yet are they all eaſy in 
compariſon to that of the gallies, which is 
moſt inhuman and diabolical, and ſuch as 
doth rather perverſe men, than repleat 
any good humour in them; good fortune 
to me is a ſingular motive to modeſty, and 
a forcible ſpur to moderation; prayers win 
me, menaces reject me, favours relent me, 
fears perverſe me, Alas, ſuch are their 
detriments, as cauſe them to curſe the 
day of their nativities, and the parents 
that ingendered them; and, if it were to 
die, to curſe God himſelf; I ſpeak it with 
awful timour : in their paſſions they re- 
nounce heaven, St. Peter, and all ſanctity 3 
in their agonies or diſcontents, they u- 


ſually ſpit againſt the wind, diſputing we- 


ther God and nature be conſpired againſt 
them, when it is either calm or contrary 3 
for a drop of water they would pawn their 


ſouls, and often are conſtrained to drink 
of the ſalt ocean; their repaſt ar beſt but 
bread and water, and for want of ſleep are 
in continual extaſies; the ſtroke of the 
oar is dolorous, and with its aſſiduouſneſs 
many ſplit their hearts at it; in this mi- 
ſery all things make againſt them- 
ſelves : the ſcorching heat now penetrates 
their brains, their fleſh is burnt off their 
backs, when anon they are as much pinch- 
ed with cold: ſtrong fetters are their near- 
eſt conſorts, from which they are never 
exempted, unlefs for equal ries their 
repoſe, when they have any, is fitting their 
pillow the bank upright, and that double, 
not having ſo much room as to ſtretch the ir 
legs 3 their ſleep, when they have any, is 
an hour in twelve, and that at night, when 
the one half rows, and the other ſlumbers : 
a call of a whiſtle awakes them all, three 
hundred or more of them, their audicnce 
and leap muſt be altogether ; the diſciplined 
take oar in hand, the ſtroke regular and 
punctual; their heads ſhaved unto the ſkull, 
their faces disfigured with diſbearding, their 
bodies all naked, only a ſhort linnen pair 
of breeches to cover their privities ; they 
mount and fall like Appa and Camilla, for 
ſo 1s the command : from poop to prow 
nothing but execrations and paſſing of 
blows : Who have not their head and face 
broken, all their bodies pearled with a 
bloody ſweat? Nay, which of their ſenſes 
is not a window to let in ſorrow ? If chaced 
by the Chriſtian gallies, by whom they 
may be relieved, they are then forced to 
put might and main to run from them, 
the Turks ſtanding with drawn ſabres over 
their heads; and, if by feebleneſs any faints, 
he has his arms or head cut off: they are 
beaten to put on their cloaths, and beaten 
to take them off; they are beaten to eat, 
drink, ſleep, and waſh, and are beaten for 
doing any of theſez what ſhall I ſay more 
of theſe exorbitant men? Who had they 
the virtue of patience, repoſing ſure con- 
fidence in the Divine Majeſty, I preſume, 
God would deliver them ; ſo wiſhing them 
grace, whilſt lamenting their eſtates left 
in thoſe torments, many of whom I love 
moſt dear, do end this diſcourſe, deſiring 
God to ſend them liberty. 


The End of the FixsT Book. 
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BOOK II. 


Wherein is contained the Deſcription of Algier, its firſt Rifing to this Greatneſs, 
its Government, the particular Denomination of its Governors, its Revenues, 
its Forces by Sea and Land, its Victories, its Inhabitants, its Lands, Territo- 


ries, and Riches, 


OW many thouſand of the European 

people have not only loſt their eſtates 
and been utterly ruinated, but alſo what 
an innumerable company of Chriſtian ſouls 
hath been perverted by the city of Algier, 
is by miſerable experience known unto moſt 
people; ſo her fame on the contrary hath 
ſpread itfelf unto all the Mabometun na- 
tions, inſomuch as Chineſes and thoſe other 
eaſtern people have been allured unto her 
in all parts of the great Turt's dominions, 
and, amongſt the fierce and warlike Tar- 
tars, ſhe is termed ſultan joſſier, the gol- 
den and king of cities: here ſoldiers are of 
the braveſt and moſt deſperate of all 
Turks, ſo eſteemed for valour, and that 
with the grand ſignior himſelf, who aſcribes 
them the pre-excellence of virtue above 
his own janiſaries; this city was in the year 
of grace, 1414, taken from the Chriſtians 


by Barba Roſba and other thirty-two Turks, 


Pirates, in a frigate accidentally putting in- 
to that port; yet hath for its ſituation, bor- 
dering to the weſt, the kingdom of Mau- 
ritania, eaſt the kingdom of Cokeſſe, ſouth 
the Zara, and north the Mediterranean 
ſea : ſituated five leagues in the bay called 
Monta - Fuſa, and is built on the ſide of a 
hill, preſenting itſelf to the ſpectators at 
ſea, eaſt, weſt, and north, eight or ten 
leagues, in form of a top-ſail hoiſed; her 
houſes built ſtair-like one over the other, 
enjoying a moſt wholeſome air and pleaſant 
ſituation : ſcarce any houſe of the city but 
hath the proſpect of the ſea ; there are in 
her many ſtupendious and ſumptuous edi- 
fices, though outwardly for the major part 
preſent themſelves but ſimple and rude ; her 
circuit doth not exceed three miles, in which 
circumference are a multitude of people, 
and exceſſive riches, in gold, plate, and 
houſhold furniture; her women for beauty 
give place to none. So far their immuni- 
ties are not to be paralleled by any ; they 
have an Indies in diamonds, pearls, gold 
chains, and other rich veſtures, inſomuch 
that it occaſioneth a proverb amongſt the 
Turks, who ſays there are three things that 
deſtroy the world: The Chriſtians in law, 


the Jews in feaſts, and they upon their 


wives. But, having ſpoken in general of 
the wealth of this city, I will alſo inform 


ou who are the poſſeſſors of it; the Turk 


is he that fights for all, both by ſea and 
land, and by his power as conqueror keeps 
all the other ſorts of the inhabitants as vaſ- 
ſals in great ſubjection, yet in ſubſtance is 


but a ſlave unto them, as poſſeſſing goods 
by imagination, and the others poſſeſſing 


the eſſentials: for the Moors and Tagerins 
are the owners of lands and ſhips, and the 
only armourers of them, whom I may com- 
pare to the main ſea, and the Turks but as 
rivulets, or ſmall ſtreams, to empty them- 
ſelves in the great ocean; for, beſides their 

ay and ſhares they get at ſea, they en- 
Joy for the major part but little others, of 
which the taverns, whores, and worſe vices 


ſerve to ſpunge them : in ſum, they are 


ſlaves to the toils and hazards of fortune 
and their aſſiduous travels, and have no 
free exemption from them until they come 


to be Bulla baſhawsz and, when Muſul | 


aga's, having paſſed all offices, and made 
all benefits, which their youthful toils may. 
infeoff them in, they ſhoot their arrows 
and unbend their bows, and are exempted 
from all, having forty ſhillings a month 
pay, with houſes, and enjoy a life void of 
all cares; yet, ſome Turks there are of 


them that are exceſſively rich, yet but 


few. | 
This cit 


y, on all parts to the land, is Of its de 


walled, and of ſufficient ſtrength ; it is al- ſcription 


tuated upon a hill, that hath on the weſt 
ſide of it ſo great a dale and aſcent, as by 
ordinary conjecture there is no means pol- 
ſible to aſſault her on that fide. She hath 


a moſt ſumptuous mould, and on it built 
a caſtle of excellent workmanſhip, in the 


midſt of it, north upon a line from the ſea- 


gate, in which are planted ſixteen pieces of 
| braſs ordnance ; the chiefeſt and ſtrongeſt 


fort to the ſea that called the Tapona, in 
which are twelve pieces of great weight and 
goodneſs ; many other block-houſes are on 
that ſide, but the city generally unwalled 

| to 


ſo moated and trenched, beſides being ſi- in general. 
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of all neceſſaries, worthy the regaling ſo - 


nency 
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to the ſea, where ſhips of greateſt burthen 
may come within muſquet-ſhot and batter 
her : nor can any ſhot be in vain, her edi- 
fices being as I have before rehearſed, 
and all built with brick, and that very 


ſlender, her ſtreets narrow, and ſhe-infi- - 


nitely populous; ſo that, if ever ſhe be 
forced, it muſt be with a good fleet by 
ſea, and alſo ſufficient land forces muſt be 
neceſſarily required : her walls are abun- 
dantly ſtored with braſs ordnance, and up- 
on two mountains ſhe hath, as I may term 
them, the bridle and the ſaddle, two ca- 
ſtles; the one commenced in a night by 
Charles, the fifth Roman emperor, the 
other built by the Tagerins, each com- 
manding the other, and both the city ; 
there is alſo the ſtirrups, which they call 
the alcaſſaba, in which they hold their 
great council; it is alſo their magazine or 
great ſtore-houſe of ammunition and pro- 
viſion, and treaſure, in which is yearly 
laid up for their future occaſions five hun- 
dred thouſand doubles, accounting each 
double to the juſt Englihh ſhilling ; and this 
great place of ſtrength is only kept by two 
hundred Bulla baſhaws, chief men in coun- 


cil: to the weſt, near half a mile without 


the city, is alſo Babelwaite caſtle, built at 
the charge of a certain baſhaw or vice king 
of the Row/e nation. When it was taken 
by Barba Roſba, it was no other than a vaſt 
wilderneſs ; but he following his piracies, 
and getting wealth by that trade, had in 
ſhort time great companies of Turks and 
Allarbies reſorting to him, whereby it 
greatly increaſed it, not to fame, commo- 
diouſneſs, nor beauty, until Philip III. 
king of Spain baniſhed the Moriſcoes from 
his country, of which fort many came un- 
to this city; whereby it increaſed in inge- 
nuity of arts, in fortifications, in buildings, 
in planting fruits not known there before ; 
in arming ſhips with great alacrity to do 
ſpoil „ Chriſtians, in exhauſting the 


price of captives, adding new torments to 


them, and by exacting great ranſoms from 


them to ſpunge them to the dregs; ſince 


whoſe arrival to her, that city hath flou- 
riſhed to the admiration of the Turk, and 
is now become famous for her high hand 
carried over all Chriſtian navigations, and 
her great booties gotten daily from them ; 
for her buildings, and they ſo compact, 
as there is not a foot of waſte ground, or 
garden in all the city: commodious for her 
abundance of fountains in all parts of her, 
and concavity for the paſſage of ordure 
and excrement from all houſes and corners; 


honoured with artificers, beautified with 


rich ſhops, and adorned with the abundance 


noble a city; all which ſhe enjoys by the 
e of the Tagerins, and its perma- 
y favour of the great Turk, where- 


lead them. 


| ſhe hath ſo long reigned by the ruins 
of all Chriſtians uncontrouled : the great 
Turk lodging this thief in his houſe to no 
other purpoſe, nor will permit any Chriſ- 
tian prince to take revenge againſt this 
city, putting them off with imperative an- 
ſwers, that it is his; where, although he 
commands leaſt, only receiving from her 
twenty thouſand pieces of eight a year, 
which is not paid him as a tribute, but 
merely as a reward to this diſſimulation in 
tolerating and protecting them in their 
moſt conteſted, execrable, and infamous 
doings, participating in their robberies, 
receiving beſides other preſents of boys, 


which, if gentlemen, are cuſtomarily pre- 


ſented to him ; for all which he rewards 
them with the honeur of wearing his fools 
coats, and their captains, by ſending them 
flags, and other favours, as his greatneſs 
pleaſeth to beſtow upon them, 


They have for their gimauſe eccleſia- Of its go- 
ſtical or church-government, chief of all vernment. 


other ſorts of prieſts, a muftee, which 
cuſtom they have taken from the Chri- 
ſtians, who has the title amongſt them of 
an archbiſhop, and is of the Arabian na- 
tion: many other ſorts of prieſts are 
amongſt them, different to one another, 
as their ſeveral habits do demonſtrate, 


which commonly go under the name 


of tollops, excepting their marabotes, 
eſteemed men of greateſt ſanctity by the 


| Arabians, and the derviſes, of greateſt 


eſtimation with the Turks The chief in 


temporal matters is the cady or chief- 


Juſtice z but, to ſpeak of thoſe that ſway 

in government, the greateſt perſonage in 
that city is the general of the gallies, who 
has his place for term of life, and yearly 
40,000 ſhillings revenue : there are alſo 
tour other perſonages, as their beys, al- 
caids or generals of their camps: the 
greateſt perſon in council, or otherwiſe 
their ſole director in matters of ſtate, is 


their hoſſia or ſecretary ; yet all of theſe 


obliged to the wills of the divan or coun- 


cil, at whoſe pleaſure are their prefer- 


ments, honours, eſtates, and lives ; they 
of the council being ſo abſolute in them- 
ſelves, as that they have infallibilty and 
indefectiblity, power to make laws and 
obtrude them, whereby 'all thoſe afore- 
nominated officers are but as cyphers, 
ſerving only as interpreters to them, whoſe 
will is their reaſon : they have no written 


laws, but obſerve tradition and cuſtomary 


ſtarutes for their government; they ſel- 
dom judge upon mature deliberation, 
but do all in a fury : their cuſtom 1s firſt 
to execute the delinquent, and after judge 
him : to conclude, they have no certain 
rules of juſtice, but what their fancies 


They 


Of their 


0 


They have a baſhaw or vice-king, who 


governors. comes from Conſtantinople, and by nation 


muſt be a 'renegado, and one bred and 
. educated in the great Turk's ſeraglio or 


court; he repreſents the grand ſignior's 


' perſon, yet not elected by him, but buys 


the place of the captain-baſhaw, who for 
10,000 pleces of eight gives him a flag, 
which he preſents to the great Tyrk, who 
has not at any time been known to con- 


tradict the captain-baſhaw's grant herein, 


but authenticates his election, gives unto 
the new baſhaw letters of credit unto that 
commonwealth, who ſo goes for Algier ; his 
time limited but for a year, yet fortunes 
to remain there in dignity of baſhaw three 
or four years, as it frequently happens 
ſome to die by the way, or ſome other 


diſaſter to befall them: his intent is profit, 


and not honour : at his doubling the 
point of Mountafous, he is obliged to diſ- 
charge a piece of ordnance, as notice to 
the preſent baſhaw to depart the palace 


with all his materials; for ſuch 1s their 


cuſtom, that all, that the new baſhaw 


finds in the palace, he ſeizes upon it as 


his own : the Algerines ever receiving the 
news with joy, for that every ſoldier's pay 
is then raiſed to a double in the month, 
The divan, with all reverence, meet him 
upon the mole, from whence they convey 
him to his palace on horſeback ; his ſe- 
cretary riding before him, carrying the 
horſe-rail, or royal enſign of the great 
Turk, his muſic alſo on horſeback ; but 
the council of the city ride not on horſe- 
back, only the aga-general of the ſoldiers, 
his kaja or ſecond, with' Ae pups Aya 
baſhaws, with many other Bulla baſhaws 


on foot, their coats looſe and long, 


their hands laid one upon the other, and 
both upon their girdles, their eyes dejected 


to the ground; one hundred and twenty 


Odda baſhaws follow them, having ſterts of 
gold, half a yard long, and a _ broad, 
et on their heads, wearing. feathers in a 


round hoop, which covers all their bodies, 


ſixty of theſe carrying naked ſcimitars, 
upright againſt their breaſts ; the other 
ſixty carrying carbines of excellent work- 
5 and great value; ſix chouſes 


or purſuivants go before, to make way 


for their paſſage; which is the manner 
of welcoming this kingly fellow to that 
city, and a naked palace, and himſelf as 
naked: the great men of the city preſent 
him, for three days, many diſhes of meat, 
which many of them have received, as 
honey in their mouths, but it ever proves 
gravel in their throats; yet hope is of that 
noble faculty, that it is able to repleniſh 
its maſter's indigency and neceſſity with 
all things: it is rare that any of them goes 
away with almoſt a coat to his back; two 
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of them in my time went away miſerably 
poor, having, after the expiration of their 
times, and the arrival of a new baſhaw, 
lain many months priſoners in chains; and 
their equipage as fatal, for three treaſurers 
to Muſtapha baſhaw, a man of an hun- 
dred and four years of age, ſucceeding one 


another in place, did likewiſe ſucceed each 


other in the manner of their deaths, who 


in ſeventeen days time poiſoned them- 


ſelves one after another, wanting money 
to pay the ſoldiers, and fearing what the 
fury of the divan would do unto them. 
Durgoot baſhaw, for the like cauſe, they 
pounded in a mortar; never went any 
away fairly. But Uſuph baſhaw, ſome- 
time my patron, who was thought to 


carry ſubſtance with him, yet in his vice-_ 


regency was three times forced to take 


the marabout-houſe for ſanctuary to ſave 


his life; and, had not fortune extraordi- 
narily helped him, had otherwiſe inherited 
the miſeries hereditary to thoſe baſhaws : 
yet want there not thoſe who ſollicit and 
make friends, and give money to obtain 
the place; ſuch biters are that nation at 
the golden hook, that, I preſume, if it were 


at hell for gold they would not refuſe that 
He now intereſts himſelf in wretch- 


bait, 
edneſs, his place calls him to give the pay, 
and the ſoldiers will have it; ſix hundred 
Muſal aga's, eight hundred Bulla baſhaws, 
four hundred twenty-four Odda baſhaws, 
and the number of ſoldiers uncertain, impe- 
rially demand it: he has not a certain 
number of ſoldiers to pay, for they receive 
all the Turks that come, all free Chri- 
ſtians that turn Turks, and renegadoes, 
whoſe maſters make them to turn Turks 
provided he has their maſters conſent there- 
ro, for it 1s in their pleaſures to keep them 
ſlaves perpetually, and. their poſterity ; 
the number of them in dead pay is allo 
uncertain, being according as children are 
born, for that every ſoldier's ſon at his 
birth-day is entered into two ſhillings a 


month pay; his charge is augmented by 


twelve hundred ſwayes or horſemen, which 
chiefly follow them for hope of ſpoil z for 


a Turk may not pillage any thing of the 


conquered, for, it he ſaw a crown of gold 
lying at his feet and ſhould go to take it, 
the next ſoldier to him, upon pain of 
death, is-obliged to cut off his head, re- 
ferring the ſpoil to the baſe and unde- 
ſerving, but that a Turk ſhould account 


the honour of victory the greateſt recom- 


pence of reward; and thoſe ignoble fort 


of ſoldiers have but four ſhillings a month 


pay: this baſhaw is alſo obliged to maintain 


the Bulla baſhaws in the caſſaba with victu- 


als; with horſes, when they go incamp; and 
alſo to the ſoldiers to carry their baggage, 


the cooks kettles, and to furniſh them 
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with powder, ſhot, tents, and other neceſ- 


ſaries; and once in fifteen days to make 


the whole council a feaſt ; to maintain the 
houſhold expences of the aga or general 
of the ſoldiers z beſides giving him, if he 
fit but three days in that chair, one thou- 
ſand ſhillings z and, if two months, no 
more, for ſo their manner is to abide in 
that dignity, yet few of them have been 
known to have continued that time of 
two months, Of their elder Bu/la baſhaws 
they elect their twenty-four Ma baſhaws, 
and of their elder Aya baſhaws they make 
their kaja, and this kaja is made aga; yet 


he, upon ſufficient reaſon given, may ex. 


cuſe himſelf of the place,/yet with conſent 
of the divan or council, I have known 
many fit down, and immediately riſe 
again, and in a ny. four or five of them 


to do the like, at ſuch time as any great 


difference or ſtir hath been amongſt them : 
I knew one of them, a man of good eſteem, 
through timour and conſcience, a great 
matter of importance being to be jud- 
ged, made an apological excuſe, and 
refuſed the place; but the divan took him 
down, gave him two hundred blows, and 
after, with leſs eaſe, made him refit in the 
chair to do juſtice z from which, when they 
are diſmiſſed, they turn Muſal aga*s, and 
are then exempted from all toils, troubles, 
or divan matters, and are only called thi- 
ther at ſuch times as fome infrequent 
matter is e and the like hath not 

eir Bulla baſhaws times. When 
they ſend for the ancient of the Muſal 
aga's, to know if any ſuch had occurred 
in his government, who gives his anſwer 
and opinion and departs; the third in 
place are the Odda baſhaws, who are the 
laſt in council, nor do theſe enjoy an equal 
pay, but according to their ſervice ; for, 
if there be a nation that retains the diſci- 


pline of the Romans, they are theſe : no 


man is preſented to place by deſcent or 
valour ; as well the ſheep as the lion : firſt 
they are ſoldiers, and have but four 
ſhillings a month pay, and four breads, 


which they raiſe by ſervice, for every time 


they go in the army; to a ſhilling upon 


the nativity of every ſon of the great Turk, g 


to another upon any victory that the great 
Turk hath, to another for every enemy's 
head they cut off, to another upon the 
coming of a new baſhaw; to another 
from a ſoldier they riſe to avickelhage, 
or ſteward, to an Odda baſhaw, and ſo to 


a Bulla baſhaw; to an Ha baſhaw, to a 


kaja, and, in fine, to aga, and then muſ- 
ſouled or turned out; ſo that it is for- 
tune that brings them in place, but not in 
pay; a new ſoldier, by the death of his 
officers, comes to place, but it is ſervice 
that advances his pay; the ſoldier has but 


four breads a day, the Odda baſhaw the 
like, the Bulla baſhaw- eight, the Aya 


ba ſhaw twenty-four, provided they be not 


married, for, when they marry, they loſe 
their bread and houſes : moſt of the Bulla 
baſhaws have houſes rent-free, yet get 
them by favour ; for, when a Bulla baſhaw 
is very ſick, he ſends word to his beſt friend, 
that is deſtitute of a houſe, for his ſcimitar, 
which he gives order to have drawn, where- 
by, if he dies, his friend is put in poſſeſſi- 
on, according to their cuſtom and proverb; 
for they ſay they roſe by the ſword, they 
live by the ſword, and they ſhall end and 
periſh by the ſword : the moſt profitable 
places are thoſe of the chouſes, or purſui- 
vants, who muſt be natural Turks, and are 
in number ſix, continuing in office ſix years, 
during which term they enjoy many privi- 
leges, and, at the expiration of their times, 
turn Bulla baſhaws, having paſſed a life 
free of care, and gotten many thouſand 
pieces of eight. The next to them, in mat- 
ter of profit, are the arches, or cooks, 
and are in number one-hundred and twenty, 
who ſucceed one another in place, till they 
be Archa baſhaws, or arch-cooks, when 
they turn Odda baſhaws, and their laſt 
year of ſervice in that office is worth, to 
them, one-thouſand five-hundred pieces of 
eight, during which time they are interdict- 
ed the company of women: I knew one 
of them taken in company of a woman, 
by one of his fraternity, had preſently his 
turbant torn off his head, and was led as a 
malefactor, before the divan, whoſe firſt 
demand to him was, Whether there wanted 
boys? In ſum, they degraded him, and 
mulcted him with five-hundred blows, for 
tranſgreſling theſe ancient cuſtoms, In fine, 
the baſhaw is but a figure, and received by 
them merely to take that charge and trou- - 
ble upon him, which all of themſelves of 
the great ones refuſe : there are four al- 
caids or generals of camps, which, by na- 
tion, muſt be renegadoes ; and theſe are 
exceſſive rich, for all they can extort from 
the Moors, above the king's tribute, they 
put into their own purſes, for which the 
Allarbies exhibit continual complaints a- 
ainſt them; one of the chiefeſt of them, 
in my time, was, in council, like to be 
torn in pieces; nor have they any other 
way to prevent the like accident, but by 
keeping themſelves indebted to the treaſu- 
"Ys and chiefeſt men in council: great 
obligation had Caide Muxato to Hamfa 
Hoa, who, in that hurly-burly, wherein 
the whole divan were in a confuſion, after 
a ſign, and beckoning with the hand, ſpoke 
in this manner unto them: Fathers, bre- 
thren, and ſons, this accuſed perſon is in- 
debted to the common treaſury two-hun- 
dred-thouſand doubles, wherctore look well 

| | What 
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what you do, and take notice of the firſt 


man that offers him violence, that he may 
pay his debts ; upon which they deſiſted, 
and the alcaid eſcaped that danger. With 
them is no pleading. or capitulating of 
cauſes, for a mere oration doth but bring a 
man's life in queſtion; the word with them 
is, Shall it be ſo, or ſhall it not be ſo? 
Geller gellimeſſe, Shall he come of not come? 
They ſtand in ranks, paſſing the word by a 
chouſe or purſuivant; their. action, their 


hands upon their bellies, jetting each other 


with their arms or elbows, raiſing their 
voices as they are in choler, or as a pot 
boileth with the addition of fire, until they 
are many times all in a combuſtion; they 
have a wiſe prevention of a greater miſchief, 
ſo that theſe two particulars are command- 
ed by them upon deepeſt pains, not to 
drink wine, or any ſtrong liquors, before 
their coming to that houſe or place of di- 
van, or to wear or carry a knife thither; 
their ancient proverb cauſes, I believe, theſe 
cautions; for, they ſay, that blood ſhall 
begin at that divan-place, and run down 
into the Cava, which is a thouſand paces : 
I have known them ſo much divided, as 
their aga, twenty-four a baſhaws and 
cadies, all turned out of places at one time : 
in brief, it is ſuch a government, as the 
like is no where elſe in the world ; yet are 
they that govern, in their actions, other- 
wiſe grave, wearing their turbants in great 
neſs, and their beards in length, as 
they are in office; but what is moſt to 
be admired at is, that, when they are 
but common ſoldiers, they are moſt pub- 
lickly flagitious, taking ſhame as no 
enormity 3 but, when they come to the 


place of divan-men, they are a preſent 


metamorphoſis, which, were it not ſo po- 
pular, were more to be admired ; they are 
generally illiterate, yet are their doings fa- 
mouſly eſteemed in the grand ſignior's 
court, as appears by this, that, when his 
greatneſs is any ways diſcontented, and 
that none of his viſiers dare ſpeak unto 
him, they repleat a good humour in him, 
by preſenting to his ſight the government 
of Agier. They have two great divan 
days weekly, Saturday in the alcaſſaba, and 
Sunday morning in the baſhaw's houſe; 
however, they fit every day in council: if 
a Chriſtian hath any matter of importance, 
it muſt be treated in the alcaſſaba; yet is 
no Chriſtian permitted to enter that place, 
but muſt ſtand at the door, and ſend in his 
demands by the trugman or interpreter, who 
is a renegado, by whom they return their 
anſwer; nor is a Chriſtian permitted to 
peak publickly in the divan, nor will they 
have any matters delivered to them, but 
in the Turkiſh tongue, and by a trugman. 


The aga, who is 
and chief in council. 
The Kaja, his ſecond. 7 
The twenty- four Aya baſhaws, or twen- 
ty-four in place of council. | 
Bulla baſhaws are eight-hundred ; theſe 
ſway in council, | 


dda baſhaws are four-hundred and 


i 


general of the ſoldiers Of gover- 
not in 
particular. 


twenty - four, and wear a red cloth in their 


caps, in manner of a tongue, with a wreſt= 
ed turbant, a long coat, and are not per- 
mitted to wear any other garment. 

The haſſia, their only counſellor, whoſe 
advice they receive as an oracle. 

Six chouſes, all wearing veſts like the 
Odda baſhaws, and are apparelled in green 
coats, made of a faſhion peculiar to them- 
ſelves, for their better knowledge; they 
have the ſole power to apprehend divan- 
men, provided they have a warrant from the 


aga ; nor may they take a ſoldier by any 


part of his body, but by the girdle; nor 
doth the ſoldier, upon pain of death, dare 
reſiſt him: infinite privileges do. theſe ſol- 


diers enjoy, for, if a Tagerin or Moor 


ſtrikes one of them, he has his hand imme- 
diately cut off. I knew a ſheriff, a ſect 
that lineally derive themſelves from Mabo- 
met, being moſt egregiouſly abuſed by a 
ſoldier, in his choler ſtruck him; he was 
preſently apprehended: for this cuſtom is 
amongſt them, that any of them, crying 
Sherellab, which ſignifies, God's Fuſtice, 


and the contrary party ſhall refuſe to go to 


the place where juſtice is adminiſtered, all 
perſons preſent are obliged to aſſiſt the 
plaintiff, ſo that ordinarily they drag ſuch as 
make any wilful reſiſtance : this ſheriff, being 
for his offence brought before the council, 


interceded by way of privilege and reſpe& 


of blood ; but he only obtained this courte- 
ſy, that they cut off his left hand, whereas 
uſually they cut off the right hand of all o- 


thers that offend in like nature, Whilſt . 


theſe ſoldiers live unmarried, they all live 
in courts of guard, called by them Caſobe- 
ries, pieces of excellent workmanſhip and 
commodity; nor may any of them lie 
out at night, without leave of their lieute- 
nant, whom they call their Odda baſhaw, 


who has power to caſtigate them for any 


offence they do commit, ſo it be not crimi- 
nal; yet has the ſoldier this privilege, that, 
if he conceives his lieutenant to envy him, 
to appeal to the divan; which, however, 


if any of them do, they are ſure to ſuffer a 


double jerking: for that, in the courts of 
guard, they may not give more blows than 


did the Fews to Paul, forty ſave one; and 


thoſe muſt be given by the lieutenant him- 
ſelf, and that upon his knees, and he obli- 
ged, upon like caſtigation, not to carry 


his arm above his head; yet ſo obedient are 


theſe 
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theſe ſoldiers to their commanders, that, af- 


ter beating, they riſe and pray for the per- 


petuation of the faith of Mabomet, and 
proſperities of the ſhadow of God, their 


emperor ; of their baſhaw, their fathers, 


the governors and commonwealth of Algier, 
and kiſs their officer's hand and head, 
thank him for his favour in correcting 


them, and promiſe for future time to live 


more regular ; and, being premoniſhed by 
the lizutenant, he is diſcharged : for crimi- 
nal cauſes they are carried to the alcaſſaba, 
where they are mulcted according to their 


offence. 
to pieces, in matter of divan- men; upon 


the leaſt ſuſpicion or accuſation, they are 


inſtantly ſtrangled and thrown into the ſea, 
where having lain twenty-four hours, they 
are weighed by their friends and buried : 


other officers there are, but have no voice 


in council, as the arches or cooks, and are 
a hundred and twenty-four ; their duty 1s 
to purvey the city with fleſh ; the admirals 
of their ſhips, and ſea captains, are in great 
eſtimation, yet have no voice or command 
in council, and are all, once a year, obliged 
to go to ſea, otherwiſe are ſent into the 
camps, where they are no more privileged 
than the common ſoldiers, | 
They ſend out four camps yearly into 
the country, exacting from the  allarbies 
exceſſive tributes, who, were it not for 
their own civil diſſenſions, and they poli- 
tickly ſtirred up by the Turk for their own 


advantage, were not otherwiſe able to 


put their faces out of the gates of Algter ; 
but, making this opportunity the Moors 
plague, they march many hundred miles, 
triumphing over millions of the natives, 
the allarbies, and that not with thouſands 
of ſoldiers, but with a handful of men, 
and they without diſcipline ; I mean of 


poſtures, or common probability; they re- 
ceive from their camp called Tittere, be- 


ing north-eaſt from Algier, bordering 


upon the kingdom of Cookoſe, from which 


king they receive no tribute, but from 
the allarbies inhabiting the plains, tribu- 
taries to that prince, they have yearly 
200,000 doubles, 

From their ſecond camp, called Piſca- 
ry, in the ſandy deſarts bordering upon 
the Zara and Negroes country, mens, hy 
days in their march thither, ſouth upon a 
line, in which country grows no corn- 
grain, their ſole feeding being rice and 
dates, they receive yearly 200,000 doubles, 
They allo by this camp receive tribute 
from the Negroes, who fend them yearly 


200 of their children. 


Thirdly, Sharke, extending weſt as far 


as Botoyea, and the kingdom of Maurita- 


nia, or Tremaſſine, pays 400,000 doubles. 
Gorbe, extending its territory as far in 


I have known many there beaten - 


the eaſt as Tobarco, a caſtle in poſſeſſion of 


the Genoeſe, pays 400,000 doubles. 
From their gariſons, as Conſtantina, 

50,000 doubles, 

5 From Bonna, a port- town, 50,000 dou- 
es. 

From the Baſtione, when it was in poſ- 

ſeſſion of the French, 90,000 doubles, 

From Tobarco, they receive yearly 
10,000 doubles. | 

From Colla, a 
bles. 

From Gigery, a 
dubles. 

From Buggea, a port- town, 40,000 
doubles. 

From Sherſbell, a port- town, they re- 
ceive yearly 40, ooo doubles. 

From Maſſagan, a port-town, 50,000 
doubles, 5 
From Maſſagonem, a port- town, 50,000 
doubles. 

From Tremaſſin, metropolitan city of 
the kingdom of Mauritania, they yearly 


port- town, 40, ooo dou- 


port-town, - 15,000 


receive 200,000 doubles. 


From the allarbies of Montegero, and the 
vale of Medea, and the farms of the citi- 
zens, 800,000 doubles. 

From the gardens adjoining near the 
City, being 16,000, 800,000 doubles. 

By the gates of the city, 40,000 doubles, 

They have rent from all ſhops in the 
city, proportionally as they are let to thoſe 
that occupy them, which muſt be very 
great ; yet I could never come to the true 
knowledge of it. 


chaſe comes in; of all goods and people 
that are taken, the baſhaw has the eighth 
part, and all ſhips or other veſſels ſolely to 
his own particular, with all other proviſion 
and ammunition appertaining to them, 
They have no conſtant trade, but with the 
Legborners, and they, when moſt comes, 
bur two ſmall veſſels in a year: other trade 
they have, the chiefeſt being for Alexandria 
in Egypt, yet moſt performed by a people 
called Iarbines; all paying twelve and a 
half per cent, In ſum, for their camps, 
ee gardens, and the like, to my 

nowledge, by good information, they 
have certain rent 3,475,000 doubles, a- 
mounting each double to the juſt ſhilling 
Engliſh, and is 34,750,000. 


For their ſea revenues 
they are uncertain, they being, as pur- 


Their fea forces chiefly conſiſted of their Of the'r 


gallies, yet never exceeded the number of! 


nine at one time : Ally Pichellin, with 
the fool in the goſpel, reſolved, in the 
year 1639, to have brought them to 
twelve, and to have built a galley groce ; 
but one was in the ſame year loſt at Bonna 
by a tempeſt, and the other eight all taken 
by the Venetians; ſo that, at that preſent, 


there was never a galley remaining in that 
city 


ei forces. 
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city; nor can I conceive that ever Ally 
will return thither, from the Levant, where 
he now is to build more. So that their 
ſea forces, at the preſent, conſiſt altoge- 
ther in ſhips, which are ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, When I was firſt brought 
thither, in the year 1631, they had ninety 
veſſels of all ſorts, which they armed in 
robberies ; but, in three years after, they 
had not thirty, and were utterly diſanima- 
ted to arm their ſhips in repriſal voyages, 
nor would, upon any terms of advantage, 
deal with an Engliſh ſhip of force, until 
a certain allarby, born in'the mountains 
of Cookeſe, bee of a pink of twenty- 
ſix pieces of artillery belonging to the 
baſhaw, unfortunately met with the Ad- 
venture of London, a ſhip of twenty-one 
pieces of ordnance, and forty-five men, 
which this Moor boarded, and immediate- 


ly maſtered, ſhe being richly laden, for 


the account of Genoeſe z; which hath ſince 


imboldened that captain to take divers 


Engliſh ſhips of good force, who refuſes to 
fight with none that he meets withal ; thus 
much of their ſea forces and ſhips, which 
may be at preſent eighty ſail, moſt Flemiſh 
ſhi [2-008 carrying forty piecesof ordnance, 

o Tagerin or Moor of the city may 
be a ſoldier, or go in land ſervice ; they 
are only allowed arms in their houſes to 
defend the city, if it ſhould be invaded ; 
in their four camps, they ſend out two- 
thouſand four- hundred men; they have 
in their gariſons one-thouſand more: in 
my time, in their hamper or general ar- 
my, which, in 1633, they ſent againſt 
the king of Coołoſe, when all their ſhips 
were in port, and all their ſoldiers at home, 


beſide thoſe in gariſon, they could make 


but four - thouſand five- hundred ſoldiers, 
beſide Bulla baſhaws and Odda baſhaws, 
their commanders, I will allow, for ſick 
men, and others in merchants voyages, 
one-thouſand more; ſo that, in my judg- 
ment, they cannot have above five-thou- 
ſand ſoldiers in pay; and although there 
be Chriſtians that daily turn Turks, and 
Turks which daily come out of the Levant, 
which are preſently put in pay; fo, by 
their fights on land and at ſea, there are 
daily killed more or leſs of them, and that 
to the benefit of the baſhaw, for, if a ſol- 
dier dies without children, he inherits his 
goods; they have alſo a people which 
follow them for ſpoils, called /wayves or 
borſemen : beſides all theſe, there are per- 
manently in the city, of gentlemen, Ta- 
gerins and Moors, above fifty-thouſand a- 
ble men to draw ſword : and thus much 
of their land forces. 13 | 

The virtue of this people doth appear, 
by the large and ample patrimony which 
in that country they command, in de- 

VOL, It. 


ſpight of millions of. their enemies; and 5 
they a people framed to war, able of bo- 
dy, fierce of nature, and cruel of diſpoſi- 


tion, the moſt excellent horſemen of the 


world, I mean the Moors : In 1542, with 
Ally their baſhaw, they . marched to the 
very gates of Fe, one of the molt famous 
cities of Africa, and returned, having 
made compoſition, and received of the 
Citizens for each day to each ſoldier, as 
long as they had been from Agier, a du- 
cat a day: their officers advanced their re- 
ward, as they were in dignity z and the 
baſhaw, by their relation, returned with 
exceſſive riches to his own particular. 
They did, in the year 1620, fight many 
battles with the king of Cookeſe, beat him 
out of his country, only leaving him a 
mountain, which, by its unpaſſable ways, 
and difficult aſcent, was the ſole refuge 
he had to keep himſelf from their ſwords, 
they having burnt his cities of Ezgland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Naples, 
Rome, Venite, Germany, and others which 
were and are yet called according to theſe 
principal places of Chriſtendom. | 
In the year 1626, they conquered the 
kingdom of Mauritania, from the Ma- 
rabot, named Sedeabdelcadder, and called 
by them Antichriſt ; and that ſumptuous 
city of Tremaſſin, metropolis of that king- 
dom, were Marabot (by his conjurations, 
for ſo I eſteem them, and that with good 
reaſon, to be conjurers, charmers, and 
witches) did by his art magic many mi- 
racles, whereby he became famous amongſt 
thoſe indocible and ſuperſtitious people : 
the Moors who flocked to him, not only 
as the man that would defend them and 
that kingdom, but alſo, by his extraordi- 
nary virtue and power, get more, and 
heaven for them alſo, they efteeming him 
as the man of God, for ſo are they ſtil] 
led to believe; the greateſt exorciſt with 
them is the greateſt ſaint, The divan of 
Algier ſends. out an army againſt him, 
conſiſting of fix thouſand Turks foot, and 
two thouſand ſwayves or horſemen; the Ta- 
gerins and Bellagees citizene, with other 
ſuperſtitious people of the city, lamented 
that the blind Turk would apparently run 
into an inevitable deſtruction: the Turks 
wives condole their husbands preſump- 
tion, in going to conquer ſuch a man of 
God, The Turk, ſemper idem, ſet for- 
wards z the general of the army was a 
colloly, and the man that ſince blew up 
their caſſaba; they encountered this great 
prophet, having with him an army of 
above twenty-thouſand men; join battle, 
but, his art failing, great numbers of his ſol- 
diers are ſlain. In ſine, he was abandoned 
of all his people, and taken priſoner; the 
Algerines flead him alive, and ſtuffed his 
6 H | | Skin 
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where it was carried in triumph in all 
public places of that city, to the glory 
of the Turks, and infamy of all ſuperſti- 
tious Moors: the Turks purſued their ad- 
vantage, and made a final conqueſt of 
that country ; only Tremaſſin was an ob- 
ſtacle in their way, which the Turks be- 
ſieged, and after divers skirmiſhes it was 
yielded to them ; they put two-hundred 
ſoldiers in gariſon in their alcaſſaba, and 
triumphantly returned to Agier, where 
they were received with glory. Moſt 
famous is this city, and of all others proud 
in her good fortune againſt the ſoldiers 
and ſtate of Tunis. In 1627, when, upon 


differences between them about a certain 


caſtle the Algerines built, which they of 
Tunis challenged to be built in their ter- 
ritories and juriſdiction, ſubſtitutes were 
appointed on both parties to treat and ra- 
tify ſome regular way betwixt them; and 
that the difference ſhould not be only 
Judged by Turks, but rather by Moors, 
natives of the country, to whoſe experi- 
ence the right was better known: long 


time was ſpent in commiſſion to effect it, 


but neither the one nor the other would 
turn their affections to that good uſe. In 


fine, it came to the intelligence of the 


great Turk, who did ſtrive to accommo- 
date a ſtability of peace betwixt them, 
nor could his greatneſs herein prevail; 
the commiſſioners, deputed by both com- 
monwealths, returned unaccorded; the 
grand ſignior, pope-like, by book and 
candle excommunicated them both, if 
they diſobeyed his pleaſure therein, which 
they leaſt ſet by, and, caſting away all 
legal capitulations, armed on both ſides + 
they of Tunis raiſed an army of eight thou- 
ſand foot of the Turkiſh nation, with vo- 


luntiers, admitting and accepting all gen- 


tlemen of the collollies, that would go to 
that ſervice : Henes/ha, a great prince of 
the allarbies confederated with them, and 
for old injuries vowed revenge upon the 
Algerines, who on their parts neglected no 
opportunity, ſtayed their land forces, and 
ſhips from navigation, levied ſix-thouſand 


Turks, nor would they admit voluntiers, 


gentlemen of the collollies, or others, not 
in Pay: Ben Ally, a prince of the eaſt, 
an 


of the Mooriſh nation, a great enemy 


to his tributary Henegſba, the other prince 
confederated with the adverſe party, 


brought unto their aſſiſtance ſeven- thou- 


ſand horſe; the combination with the 


Tuniſiant, and prince Henesſha, was made 


with ſtrong promiſes and proteſtations of 
love one unto the other, confirmed with 
deep vows to be allied in an indiſſolvible 
and perpetual obligation; both promiſe, 
upon victory, to march to the gates of A- 


gier; and not only ſo, but to make a final 
extirpation of thoſe incorrigible people of 
that city; by mutual conditions, the ſpoils 
were to be given to prince Heneſſba and his 
ſoldiers, but the ww and cities conquered 
to be the reward of the Tuniſians, who, to 
effect matters anſwerable to ſo great ex- 
pectation, carried forty pieces of braſs ord- 
nance of all ſorts in their army, and eight- 
thouſand ſoldiers, Turks ; Henes/ha brought 
to their aſſiſtance eleven-thouſand horſe- 
men, of his own ſubjects : the Algerines, 
with an undaunted reſolution, advanced 
to their new- built caſtle, as far in the eaſt 
as Tobarco, one hundred and thirty leagues; 
carried not one piece of artillery with them, 

nor did their own forces exceed the num- 
ber of ſix-thouſand foot, Turks ; Ben Ally, 
their confederate, brought to their aſſiſt- 
ance, ſeven-thouſand horſemen, of their 
own people, allarbies, notwithſtanding 


the great diſadvantage, on the enemy's 


part, as being, in, horſe and foot, many 
thouſand more than they were ; beſides, 
having ſo many pieces of ordnance, marched 
into their territory,and found their enemies, 
with whom they joined battle; the A- 
gerines firſt made at the ordnance of their 
enemies; and, after a hot skirmiſh, being 
valiantly reſiſted, the fight increaſing on 
all ſides, the victory was a long time 
doubtful, yet by general opinion like to 
have fallen to the Tuniſians: the two princes 
of the allarbies had as hard bickering on 
their parts, as now the time to ſhew (that 
king of paſſions) their malice one againſt 
the other; the Algerines impatient took 
their uſual fury, gave the word to 
every ſoldier to throw down his muſquet, 
and to end the quarel by dint of ſword ; * 
which doing, they entered upon the ord- 
nance of their enemies, and by their va- 
lour gained them, whith they now turned 
as a rod of miſchief to whip their firſt 
maſters, and like a torrent make farther 
into the army of the enemy, who for a 
long time made valiant and noble reſiſt- 
ance ; but the virtue of the Algerines pre- 
vailed, and the conquered fled, leaving 
behind them three-thouſand five-hundred 
of their companions dead upon the ground 
of their Turkiſh ſoldiers ; forty pieces of 
artillery, many banners of great curioſity 
and value, with rich pillage, which fell to 
Ben Ally, and his allarbies, beſide his glory 
of victory obtained againſt his mortal ene- 
my prince Henes/pa. The Algerines re- 
turned with this glory to their city, and 
are by the inhabitants received with joy 
and triumph, whilſt they of Tunis lament- 
ed their diſgrace, and were perplexed what 
more miſchief the Algerines purpoſed to 
do unto them, to whoſe mercy certainly 
they were, their lives, their goods, "iy 
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their city; and the greater was their ter- 
ror, for the arrival of forty Algier ſhips at 
the Galle/ta, or port Carthage: but they 
were, upon the firſt advertiſement of vic- 
tory, recalled by the council of Algier, 
without doing them of Tunis the leaſt da- 
mage, - and they utterly demoliſhed the 
caſtle which had cauſed that difference be- 
twixt them; how: many battles they have 
fought with the Allarbies, were too tedious 
to recount : they have divers times over- 
thrown the armies of Ben Ally, and Heneſ- 


| Fa, with other great princes of the Moors, 
and are in continual and daily ſkirmiſhes 


Of its in- 
habitants. 


with them, to whom they are a terror, and 
their fame ſpread in all Africa. 

She is proud in citizens, conſiſting of 
twenty-eight thouſand families, beſides Jews 
unaccounted, who cannot be leſs than thirty 
thouſand ſouls ; her inhabitants conſiſt of 
four ſorts of people, Of Bellages natives, 
and firſt inhabitants of the city ; of Tage- 
rins, a people baniſhed Spain by Philip III. 
and Jews; all which are but tenants at 
will to the laſt, and that is the Turk, 
from whom are alſo extracted two other 
ſorts of people; one the collollies, their 
children natural, and the renegadoes, their 
adoptive children, of which three ſorts of 
men are the ſoldiers of Agier: as for the 
condition and manners of this people, ex- 
cepting that which tends to the upholding 
their ſtate and commonwealth, I mean their 
government military, they are ſo depraved 
as they have no good cuſtom amongſt 
them; for, although in all their doings, 
they begin with the firſt Mover, if it be 
but in cutting a piece of bread, and that 
in their way they waſh and pray five times 
a day, and are very ceremonious in their 
law, yet are they incorrigibly flagitious 3 
they are ſaid to commit ſodomy with all 
creatures, and tolerate all vices; ſo their 
women for their parts are moſt impudent 
and addicted to all kinds of unnaturalneſs, 


yet greedy lovers of money; they make 


no ſcruple of murder, neither of infants is 
it enquired after: ſo on the contrary doth 
the ſoldier, upon diſcontent, jealouſy, or 


diſpleaſure, cut their throats, throw them 


out at windows into the ſea, and in the open 
ſtreets without remorſe of conſcience or in- 
quiſition of juſtice, to ſay ſo much as, 
What haſt thou done ? There is no natural 
love for the man to his wife, nor from the 
woman to her huſband ; they marry with» 


out ſight one of another, their aim and 


intent being only intereſt : they buy their 


wives, paying half their dowry in hand, 


and the other upon divorce ; for upon the 
leaſt difference they turn away each other : 
the man obliges himſelf to maintain his 


wife, with a preciſe form of allowance, 


| which if he any ways fails to perform, it is 


frequent and legal for the woman to aban- 
don her huſband, and that without ſcruple, 
although in their abode together they have 
had many children (like to like, as the 
devil ſaid to the collier) for they are as 
well rewarded in their children, whoſe diſ- 
obedience is ſuch, that to defame and buf- 


fer them is uſual, and their parents count 


it a favour to do them ſervice : ſo is the 
Few, a moſt execrable people, and alike 
hateful to all nations; bloody-hearted, liv- 


ing by fraud, and, notwithſtanding theit 


knowledge of the law, are as diſobedient 
to their parents as the other. There 1s yet 
another ſort of people, and they are Chriſ- 
tians, - whoſe - caſe is to be pitied, that lies 
groaning under the yoke of Turkiſh tyran- 
ny, who martyr them daily by their moſt 
conteſted, moſt inexorable, and inhuman cru- 
elties, whoſe number and virtues, were they 
armed, were not only enough to maſter Al. 
gier, but make a final conqueſt of all Afri- 
ca; they are eſteemed to be ſixty thouſand, 
truly I think them little leſs ; for, by com- 
mon probability, there being ſixteen thou- 
ſand gardens, and one with another hav- 
ing a Chriſtian, ſome two, three, and 
four, beſides ſo great a number as are in 
the city, put to all vile and baſe ſervices, 
others that go to ſea, they doing nothing 
that tends to labour themſelves, it carri:s 
too great a probability to be that num- 
ber: but thoſe that I moſt lament, and 


nature obliges to be moſt indulgent to, is 


for more than fifteen hundred of my mi- 
ſerable country-men, who are there plunged 
in the moſt vile and greateſt detriments 


certainly a fair courſe would effect their en- 


largement, and without all doubt be moſt 
acceptable to almighty God, and bring a 
benediction upon his majeſty, his royal 
poſterity, people and dominions ; they have 
a moſt confident opinion of his majeRty*s 


gracious favour toward them, and are cre- 


dulous that his royal bounty will be ho leſs 
propenſe to them, than it hath been to 


thoſe that were in Morocto and Salle“; they 


blame the wills of ſome ill affected perſons, 
who they ſay have long countermanded 


that beneficence which would have been 
their redemption ; here are thoſe indeed 


that pretend, if thoſe men ſhould be re- 


deemed, upon like hopes others would not 


fight, and ſo give away merchants eſtates, 


which, alas! is a weak aſſertion; we all 
know it is not the common ſort that ſways, 


but the captain, which if a lion, a ſheep 


will follow him: in corpora] diſeaſes, if 


the head be ill, how is all the body diſ- 
tempered; but what rational man is there, 
that would yield himſelf into a fourteen or 
fifteen years ſlavery, although he knew 
certainly, at the end of that term, to be 


redeemed? Who do us all this miſchief, 


but 
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but Chriſtians? Conſider the unwonted da- 
mages we daily receive by them, preme- 
ditate what may more enſue, if ſome 


thoſe poor ſouls, who in anguiſh of their 
hearts, bereft of all Chriſtian conſolations, 
and means ordinary to reviſit their patria. 
many having wives and children whom 
they love moſt dear; ſo that, like a bear 
robbed of her whelps, they are forced to 
take revenge, deſpairing of better fortunes, 
and ſuppoſe by doing great ſpoils to anti- 
Cipate their infranchiſement ; ſuch men they 
are, that had, or may his majeſty have oc- 
caſion to uſe ſea-men, a es of them 
were better than the beſt three-thouſand in 
England; pardon me for the compariſon, 
for they. have had cuſtom to beget bold- 
neſs, and experience to do execution, many 
of them having been there eleven, ſome 
twelve years; fighting to them is as ordi- 
nary as to us carouſing : in ſum, they are 
excellent men, either for offence or defence, 


in ſea ſervices, and ſo cuſtomarily expert, 


that, by judgment of their eye, they will 
eſchew and avoid a great ſhot : it is fur. 


ther pretended, if they ſhould be enlarg. 


ed, and a peace eſtabliſhed, thoſe pyrates 


of Algier would never conſerve and keep 


itz I am certain that the laſt peace was 
broken by the Exgliſb, by whom thoſe of 
Algier received many injuries, and long 


ſullered them before they ſought the leaſt 


revenge; and the firſt Exgliſb ſhip brought 
thither cauſed many differences betwixt 
themſelves in divan; nor would they con- 
ſent to have the company ſold, till they 
ſaw the poor men ſo neglected as no man 
interceded for them; I am confident, that, 
if his majeſty ſhould ſend for thoſe his poor, 
but moſt loyal ſubjects, that the Turks 
would give them up on honourable terms, 
and have a juſt propenſion to a good, firm, 
and conſtant peace; which the better to 
oblige them to obſerve, in my opinion, the 


way were to eſtabliſh a council in that city, 


which ſhould be allowed ſufficient main- 


ſpeedy courſe be not taken to relieve them; 


claro, yo by fiſhing coral, wherein, if 
any deſire further ſatisfaction, I will reſolve 
them: in ſum, as theſe nations and king- 
doms of ours are this day the happieſt and 
moſt flouriſhing in the whole world, envied 
= moſt Chriſtians, and admired by al} 

arks, who aſcribe a pre-excellency of 
wiſdom, prudence, ang virtue to our king's 
majeſty now reigning (long may he hve to 
reign over us) and to the right honourable 
lords of his majeſty's moſt honourable 


privy-council, abſolutely to be the wiſeſt 


and moft virtuous Prince and counſellors 
in the univerſe ; I do implore the Majeſty 
Divine to be their counſellor, by whole af- 
ſiſtance, as long, to the admiration of the 
world, they have been guided, fo they may be 
ever, notwithſtanding of all thoſe that bear 
them envy 3; whilſt let it be our conſola- 
tion againſt all enemies and maligners, 
that there is no greater ſign of. the mercy 
and favour of God, to any nation or peo- 
ple, than when the hearts of public go- 
vernors are raiſed up to the puniſhment of 
vice, reward of virtue, and for the com- 
manding of pious and reſtorative actions: 
in fine, I make no queftion, but, at time 
convenient, theſe poor afflicted people ſhall 
be thought on, commiſerated, and reliev- 
ed. I was lately ſollicited by certain per- 
ſonages to give my advice concerning them 
and the ſtate of Aier, and by diſcourſe 

do collect that a certain gentleman intends = 
to prove means and friends to get a lot- 
tery, by which he doubts not to get more 
than two hundred thoufand pounds ſterling, 
and with the one part pretend to redeem 
the captives, and with the other to make 
himſelf a compleat man; theſe and fuch 
like ridiculous projects are to be derided 
as prepoſterous, and the event expected to. 
ſpeed accordingly ; a better, more laudable, 
and ſpeedy way may' be taken to. prevent 
many enſuing dangers threatened upon our 
navigations and people; thirty thoufand 
pounds turned or employed in fuch mate- 
rials, as would advance profit in the coun- 


tenance by thoſe that ſhall ſettle a factory try, put in men's hands experienced, will 

there: it is alſo neceſſarily required in the by God's mercy and his majeſty's favour 

perſons ſo ſubſtituted, to be moderate, me- infranchiſe ten. 

thodical, and ſufficient; and that the A. The greater the enemy, the more wor- Of their 
5 gerines on their part ſend hither one of thy the conqueſt ; the leſſer the number of lands and 

their Bulla baſhaws, a Turk by nation, the conquerors, the more renowned and Tories: 

which will be a powerful means to oblige honoyrable; the viclory; fince Barba Ro- 

them to keep and conſerve the peace; the /ha's time, of one hundred and twenty years, 


trade will be as beneficial as any traffick 


in Barbary, although lately it has not ſo 


proved; the cauſe was not in the city, or 


inhabitants, but in the inſtruments em- 


ployed in the negotiation, which wanted 


experience in the country: belides, the 
baſtion is now vacant which long hath 


been in the hands of the French, worth two- 


hundred thouſand ducats per annum de 


who took this city with thirty-two men, 
from ſo mean a beginning, and from ſo 
baſe obſcurity has this city raiſed her glory 
in moſt parts of the known world, and ex- 


tends her magnitude and territory to the 


eaſt as far as Tobarco, one hundred and 
thirty leagues to the fouth ; as far as the 
Zara and burning zone of the negrocs 


country to the well; as far as Boch ea, and 
| to 
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to Tetuan, one hundred and thirty leagues ; 
and at ſea is a terror to moſt navigators, 
and a ſcourge to all the Mediterranean 
coaſts of Chriſtendom, _ f 

No man may be incredulous or marvel 
at her exceſſive eſſentials and materials of 
gold and ſilver, having lived upon the 
ſpoil of all Chriſtendom more than one 
hundred and twenty years; what abun- 
dance of riches hath been ſince that time 
brought into her, is known by miſerable 
experience to moſt Chriſtians; the ſubſtance 
of whole cities and iſlands hath been in- 
volved into her gulf; nor is ſhe alone in- 
riched by theſe, but alſo by all ſorts of 


goods which they take, and ſelto Chriſ- 


tian and Fewiſh merchants for ready. mo- 


ney; exceſſive riches they get by captives, 


exacting from them great ranſoms ; the 

reſt, and which of themſelves have no- 
thing, of the Spaniſh nation, are uſually 
redeemed for a thouſand ſhillings ; and for 
Genoeſe, if, under twenty-two years of age, 
the ſigniors of Tobarco are obliged to free 
them for a hundred pounds ſterling ; nor 
doth there want diligence in them to per- 
form and effect their enlargements ; it is an- 
niverſary for the Spaniards by collections, 
called amongſt them Lemoſſena, to infran- 
chiſe three or four hundred men, and for 
ready money paid in pieces of eight : be- 
ſides her yearly tributes, which they get 
from the Allarbies, not being leſs than two- 


hundred- thouſand pounds ſterling ; inſo- 


much that ſhe is an Indies or mineral, for 


that, of all that is brought into her, none 


is carried out again : as for corn and other 
neceſſaries, which oblige the life of man, 


the citizens have all the land of many 


days journey of their own; ſo that, having 


ingroſſed ſo great a part of the country, 


they do not only furniſh themſelves with 


proviſions, but alſo with money, which they 
get of the neighbouring Allarbies for pro- 
viſion; and, ſurely for oil, figs, and the 
like, which the Cabills of the kingdom of 
Cookoſe bring them, they leave the prin- 
cipal and product for trivial commodities, 
which their indocible capacities cannot ſur- 
niſh themſelves with; and for what com- 
modities are brought thither from Mar- 
ſeilles and Leghorn, in way of trade, they 
leave all behind them, and bring much 
money alſo, whoſe coming thither is only 
for redeeming captives, and buying re- 
priſal goods. Thus have I accompliſhed 
the capitals, and given a true relation of 
that flouriſhing city, whoſe only rich ſtones, 
diamonds, and pearls are ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the charge of that navy and army 
that ſhall be ſent to conquer her ; beſides. 
what fetters of gold, gold chains, and the 


like are daily to be ſeen in her ſtreets, it 
being ſo popularly known, I need not ſpeak 
of : as for her riches, in preſent coin of plate 
and gold, I have ſufficiently demonſtrated 
them to ſatisfy any reaſonable judgment. 


Oh!] that I might live to be an actor in a 


martial way to ſee her conqueſt ; they fear 
none ſo much as our Exg/ifþ nation, nei- 


ther is it difficult or doubtful, with a good 


fleet of ſhips and an army of thirty-thou- 


ſand ſoldiers on land, to pluck down her 


pride, ſhe having many enemies within 


her, and enough to effeft her ruin; and 


moſt of all, her oppreſſions and fins, which 
cry to the heavens-for judgment againſt 
her : ſo, having ended with that city, I 
think it alſo requiſite to nominate the equi- 
page of the baſhaw, or their vice-king, 
which I omitted to intermix with the other 
officers of the divan, becauſe they have no 
voice in their council, nor command in the 
city ; and, to ſpeak truth, the only privi- 
lege the baſhaw has 1s, that he hath power 


over the Moors of the city in matter of 


Juſtice, yet tolerated by the divan to ex- 
act great ſums of money from them, the 


better to inable him to give them their 
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pay. | 
The baſhaw muſt be a renegado, bred Of the 


in the great Tyrks ſeraglio or court. 

His kaja or treaſurer, his ſecond, a re- 
negado to ſome viſier in Turky. 

His allimene or receiver, and is for ma- 
ritime affairs, an inferior renegado. 

His hooſſiea or ſecretary, and may be 
of either ſort, Turk or renegado. 

His chamberlain, and by the grand ſig- 
nior's command muſt be a natural Turk, 


His aga or captain of his horſe, a re- 


negado. | 


His collope or prieſt muſt be a natural 


Turk, | | 8 
His chillabies or gentleman attendants, 
are all renegadoes, and boys of fineſt beauty 


and comelineſs. 


Six players on cornets, and two ſackbuts, 
renegadoes. 

Four players on kettle- drums, negroes. 

Forty ſollacks, appointed by the divan 
for his guard, give daily attendance at his 


palace-gate, and are the oldeſt Odda ba- 


ſhaws, or corporals of the council. 

His guardian over his Chriſtian ſlaves, a 
rogue of the Mooriſh nation, and two other 
negroes, | | 

Twenty-ſix chouſes or ſerjeants to arreſt 
men indebted, provided they be Moors, 


for that a ſoldier may not be impriſoned 


for debt; and theſe ſerjeants are all Moors, 
natives of the country; the reſt of his 
houſhold, as cooks, ſcullions, and the like, 
are Chriſtian ſlaves, 


* 
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PROCEEDINGS of the VOYAGE, 
E BY 


F 0 H N DUN O IN, Londun Mariner, Maſter of the 
Admiral, called the Leopard. 


Whereunto is annexed, 


ALIS x of Salle Captives Names, and the Places where they 
| dwell, and a Deſcription of the three Towns in a Card. 
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To the Right Honourable Lord Vans, ' one of his Majeſty's Privy-council of his . 
High Court of Admiralty. | | 


Right Honourable, | 
Fi September laſt was twelve-month, I redeemed myſelf priſoner from Sallee, being 


ſent out maſter and pilot in a Sallee man of war, with twenty-one Moors, and five 


Flumiſp renegadots, unto the evaſt of England to take Chriftians, and brought them into 


the iſle of Migbt, under the command of Hus Caſtle, where I was detained as a py- 
rate, and ſent to Wincheſter with the reſt, till we were tried by the law; then, coming 
to London very bare, I found much favour at your honour's hands; for which I muſt 
ever reſt engaged, and have no way to teſtify my thankfulneſs more, than by pre- 
ſenting this my poor endeavour to your honour : which, if you pleaſe to accept and 
conſider of, may be a means to reheve more, as you have done me ; for my only ſon 
is now a ſlave in Algier, and but ten years of age, and like to be loſt for ever, without 
God's great mercy, and the king's clemency, which, I hope, may be in ſome mea- 
ſure obtained by your honour's means; and then your poor ſuppliant ſhall be ever 


bound to pray for you and yours all his days, 


* 


and ever reſt at your command, 


 Jonn DunrTon, Mariner. 


A fleet of ſhips ſet out by bis majeſty againſt the Turkiſh pyrates, and pyrates of 
| Sallee, in January 1636. 2 0 


majeſty's ſhip the Leopard, at Cha- 
tham, the 26th of Fanuary, to ſee her 
victuals and proviſion taken in for 
her voyage 3. and, the toth day of Pebrua- 


J. HN DUNTON went a- board his 


y following, his majeſty's ſhips had all 


their victuals and proviſion ſhipped a- 
board, and were ready to ſet fail ; but the 
wind was not good, for it was againſt us, 
and at north-eaſt, and at eaſt north-eaſt, 
until the 13th day of the ſaid February in 
the morning, at eight of the clock, we 
broke ground, to ſet ſail with the ſaid 


ſhip the Leopard, And we did warp the 


ſame ſhip to his majeſty's dock at Cha- 
tham, and there did ride till the 14th day 
of the ſaid February in the morning, and 
then, at day-light, we did make way to 


_ warp the ſaid ſhip down over the chain, 


the weather then being calm, and no wind 
ſtirring ; and, as ſoon as we were down 
over the chain with the ſhip, we had a 
little wind northerly ; ſo we failed down 
to Gillingham, and there came to an an- 
chor in ſix fathom water, for the wind was 
againſt us at north and north north-eaſt ; 
and we did ride all night, until the 16th 
day of the ſame February in the morning 
at ten of the clock, at which time we ſet 
ſail with the wind at ſouth ſouth-weſt, and 
did get up as far as the weſt end of the 


Nore, and there came to an anchor, and 


rode all night, till the 17th day in the 
morning at day-light, and then ſet fail ; 
and at noon we came to an anchor in Til. 
bury-hope, and there did ride to get ſeamen 
to man our ſhips, and get our fleet toge- 


ther, and ſtaid for nothing but a wind, 
And, the 24th day in the morning, we ſet 
ſail from Tilbury-hope with the wind at 
weſt, and little wind; and the 26th day 
of February, at two of the clock in the 
afternoon, we came to an anchor in the 
Downs, in eight fathom water, with the 
wind at weſt north weſt, and there we did 
ride until the 4th day of March; in the 
morning at ſix of the clock, we ſet fail. 
out of the Downs, with the wind at ſouth- 
eaſt, a fine gale of wind: and, failing a- 
long the coaſt of England until the 6th 
day of March at noon, we departed from 
the ſouthermoſt land of England, called 
the Lizard, in Cornwall, and ſet our courſe 
for the coaſt of Spain, with the wind at 
eaſt north-eaſt. And I will not be too 
tedious to ſet down every point what 


_ courſe we did ſteer, and every day how 


the wind was, becauſe I will make it as 
ſhort as I can ; and failing along the coaſt 
of Spain with a fair wind, and ſometimes 
with a contrary wind, we did not ſee a 
ſail nor a ſhip all the way, but one ſmall 
carvil; and, ſhort of the northern cape, 
we had much wind at ſouth-weſt, and 
welt north-weſt ; and the 12th of March 
in the night, betwixt twelve and one of 
the clock, our rear-admiral, the Hercules, 


| bore her main-maſt by the board, and we 


were fain to leave her; and, we ſtaying 
by her all night, until the next day, our 
general asked the captain what he would 
do, and he told him that he would go for 
Lisbon to ſet a new maſt ; ſo we took our 


leave of him, and ſteered away our courſe ; 


and 
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and that carvil we ſaw, we could not 


ſpeak with her, for ſhe was too wind- 


ward of us. 
It was the 19th of March that we 
ſaw that carvil z and ſo failing along the 
coaſts, until the 21ſt of March in the 
morning at day-light, we ſaw the ſouth 
cape of Spain, and were near the land 
by fix o*clock in the morning; and ſo, 
ſteering away our courſe ſouth-eaſt for 
Sallee in Barbary, the 23d of March in the 
morning, we ſaw the land at noon, and 
made the town of Momora; at night 
we came to an anchor in twenty-ſeven fa- 
thom water, two leagues off the ſhore be- 
fore Momora, and there rode all night, 
until the 24th day of March in the morn- 
ing; we ſet ſail at ten of the clock, with 
little wind at north north-weſt, and, at 
four of the clock in the afternoon, we 
came to an anchor in Sallee road, in thirty- 
three fathom water, right before the new 
town of Sallee : our captain and gene- 
ral, having the command of all the ſhips, 
fent ſome unto the ſouthward, and ſome 
unto the northward ; and, we riding in 
the middle, right againſt the caſtle, and 
before the harbour's mouth, that ſhips 
fhould neither go in nor out, we ſo diſ- 
perſed all our ſhips over all the road of 
Sallee, that neither ſhip nor boat could 
py in nor out, for our ſhips and boats 
ay under the caſtle” every night cloſe 
under the harbour's mouth to watch, 
The 26th of March, our general ſent his 
letter a-ſhore to the governor of new Sal- 
lee, to demand our king's majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and Chriſtians, and ſatisfaction for 
ſhips and goods, and for all thoſe Chriſti- 
ans that were ſold away both to Algier and 
other countries, before we came there 
which did trouble them very much, and 
move their patience, And, in a brava- 
do, they refuſed to ſend our general an 
_ anſwer ; but, being on our guard, and, 
looking well about us, we went round]! 
to work with them another way, whic 
they expected not, 'as you ſhall know 
hereafter, It was God's great mercy that 
wie came into the road ſo ſoon as we 
did, for they had made ready all their 
ſhips to go for the coaſt of England, as it 
was credibly reported by ſome Chriſtians 
that were ſlaves a-ſhore, who ſtole a- 
way out of the town, and came ſwim- 
ming a-board the Leopard; they were 
moſt Frenchmen, and ſome Spaniards, and 
they told our general, that the governor 
of new Sallee ſent for all the captain re- 
negadoes, and commanded all the cap- 
tains in new Sallee, that they ſhould go 
for the coaſt of England, near the ſhore, 
with their ſhips, and hoiſt out all their 
boats, and go a- ſhore and fetch the men, 
. 


women, and children out of their beds, 
had not God, of his great mercy, pre- 
vented them; but, we coming ſo ſudden- 
ly into the road upon them, before they 
knew of any ſhips that our gracious king 
had at ſea, or any ſuch intent to ſend a 
fleet of ſhips upon the coaſt of Barbary, 
they were grown to ſuch a height of 
pride, that, ſome Engliſb merchants, and 
men a- ſnore, telling the governor of new 
Sallee, that they were the king of Enp- 
land's ſhips, he ſaid, What care I for the 
king of England's ſhips, or all the Chriſ- 
tian kings in the world; am not I king 
of Sallee ? But we made him fing another 
ſong in a ſhort time after, for we went 
to work with him another way that he 
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dreamed not of, The 27th of March, at 


three of the clock in the afternoon, there 
came in a Sallee man of war from Algier 
with paſſengers, and went cloſe a-board 
the north ſhore, as near as ſhe could ſteer 
from running a- ſnore; we and the Anli- 
lope ſhot above one- hundred pieces of ord- 
nance at that ſhip; we ſhot through and 
through her, and over her into the town. 
It was ſuch a great ſea, that we could 
not ſink her; but we met with her in the 
harbour, and ſunk her there, amongſt 
the reſt, as will appear in a ſhort time 
afterwards; we then coming to an anchor 
hard by the caſtle, the caſtle ſhot at us, 
and we ſhot at the caſtle, and into it, 
and over it, and through it, and into the 
town, and through the town, and over 


it, and amongſt the Moors, and killed a 


great many of them. (994 

The 29th of March, the governor of 
the old town did ſend our king's letters of 
peace a · board to our general, and did de- 
ſire a peace with our king; for they are 
out with the new town, and many let- 
ters paſſed between the ſaint and our ge- 
neral; and fo, in a ſhort time after, our 


general did make a peace with the ſaint: 


the old town was terrified with the 


rogues in the new town, for we ſaw them 


in fight all day a- ſhore one with the other, 
and a great many men and horſes were 
killed and hurt on both ſides. The old 
town ſet up a white flag of truce upon 
their walls for our boats to come a-ſhore to 
ſee what they would have; ſo our general 
cauſed five or ſix of our boats and ſhal- 
lops to be manned with good ſmall ſhot, 
and our boat with the kings colours 
therein went a-ſhore, and they told our 
men they lacked a ſurgeon. Our cock- 
ſwain, having order from his general to 
take in two of the beſt of them and bring 
them a-board the Leopard for pledges, 
ſent our ſurgeon's-mate a- ſhore; and 
in a ſhort time he cured all their hurt 
men, that were curable, at which the 
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governor and all the Moors in the old 


town did much rejoice, and were very di- 
ligent unto us; and all thoſe rogues in 
new Sallee were very crop- ſick, and much 
diſcontented at our being a- ſnore, and ſo. 
converſant with them, and called them 


and us Engliſb- dogs, and did ſay amongſt 


themſelves, that they were all turned 
Chriſtians, and railed upon them and us. 
ſhooting with their great guns at them 
and us continually; and they of the new 
town had built a bridge over the river up- 
on boats with deal - boards to march over 
to the old town with horſe and man, with 
many thouſands, and were fully reſolved 
to take the old town into their own poſ- 
ſeſſion, had not we prevented them; but, 
in a ſhort time after, we made them pull 
up their bridge, break their camp, and 
go their ways home and fortify their own 
walls and caſtles; for they found their 
hands full of us, 

April the 5th, our peace was conclud- 
ed with the ſaint our friend; this ſaint's 
name was Siddy Hamet Allilaſpy, he is a 
petty king of the old town, and fome o- 
ther towns in Barbary, as Barbary is in 
much trouble, and many wars one with 
another z but it will be now better: for 
the king of Morocco doth now go a-broad 
to wars himſelf ; he was abroad this ſum- 
mer with forty-thouſand men, horſe and 
foot, and was coming to Sallee, but the 
faint, our friend, prevented him; for he 
burnt up all the corn upon the ground 
round about the country, ſo that their king 
could have no proviſion for his men and 


horſes and by that means he could come 


no nearer Sallee, than within thirty 
leagues ; and ſo he was fain to retire home 
again, with fire and ſword laying waſte all 
the country whereſoever he went, and put- 
ting them all to death. 

The 9th of April, we ſaw a fail off at 
ſea z we gave her chace until night, 
and loſt her; we went into the road 
again, for ſhe was ſo to the windward of 
us, that we could not fetch her. 

The 11th day, in the morning, we 


ſaw two ſhips; we gave them chace 


all day, but they were far off at ſea, 


and night was coming on, and ſo we 


loſt them. 3 
The 18th day of April, the Hercules, 


our rear-admiral, did come intoSallee road 


from Lisbon, and had ſet her maſt again. 


The 2oth day of April, the two towns 


of Sallee were in fight very hard one a- 
gainſt another, and did kill a great many 


in fight, we riding at an anchor, and 


could not reach them with our ordnance 
they were a-ſhore, 


The next day, being the 21ſt of April, 
the Moors in the old town hung out a. 
white flag for our boats to come a-ſllore. 
and our general ſent two of our boats 
a- ſhore to the old, town with the King's: 
colours in our boats; and, as ſoon as our 
boats did come to the ſhore- ſide, there 
were many Moors would have come a- 
board: our men did take in three of the 
beſt of them, and they told our general, 
that he ſhould have all the old town at his 
command, as caſtles, forts, guns, and men, 
all to lay. ſiege and battery againſt the new 
town, at his ſorvice, or any thing elſe in 
the town, for the king of England's ſaks: 
ſo, in a ſhort time after, our general did 
ſend our maſter- gunner and one of my 
chief mates a- ſnore, to ſee how: the town 
was fortified, and how many guns they 
had mounted, and how many great guns 
they could bring to beat upon the new 
town, for to lay battery, and likewiſe, 
how many great guns they could bring to 
beat upon the ſhips to ſink them, or how 
they might come to burn them; and. alſo, 
to go round about the town, and; take 
very good notice of all things therein, 
and likewiſe of all their ſhips, and for a 
place to make a trench for great guns; 
and they, being many times a-ſhore, did 


find out a place for a trench; and ſo, in a 


few days after our general had well un- 
derſtood himſelf, what a good work it 
would be to ſink and burn their ſhips, 
he gave order unto our maſter-gunner, 
and my chief mate Simp/on, with ſome 
other good ſeamen out of every ſhip,, to 
take ſome barrels of powder and , ſhot 
a-ſhore into the old town, and to ſhoot at 
their ſhips, and to fink as many of them 
as they could; and they did fink three of 
their beſt ſhips the firſt day, and the 
next day they came a- board for powder 
and ſhot, and they told our general, that 
they had found out a place to make # 
trench, that would fink all their ſhips in 
the harbour; and our general did ſend 
to every ſhip, for every gunner and 
man to take their turns a-ſhore to ma- 
nage their ordnance and battery all day 
long; and, while the trench was mak- 
ing, our men did fink: many of their 
ſhips, and ſhot through many of their 
houſes, and killed a great many men in 
their town and caſtle, and continued kill- 
ing them every day: and when the trench 
was made, and their guns hauled down in- 
to the trench, our general ſens for all the 


beſt gunners of every ſhip, and appoint- 
men on both ſides: we ſtood and look- ed 
ed upon them in our ſhips as they were 


every gunner and his company his day, 


and ta take powder and ſhot with them, 
and ſo to go to work with their ſhips, 
to ſink and deſtroy them all. Ag they 


were ſhooting at their ſhips and dure 
| | the 
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the Moors in the new town did ſhoot. at 
our men in the trench, and did ſhoot off 
one of our men's legs; but he is well a- 
gain, God be praiſed for it: for we did 
n by ſinking and burning 
their ſhips, that they were ſtark mad, and 
at their wits end: for we did every day 
link ſome of their ſhips, and kill ſome of 
them in the new town with the great guns, 
with ſhooting out of the trench at them, 
and ſhooting through their houſes from the 
walls and forts of the old town, and from 
every place where our men came, or could 
bring great guns for to beat upon them, or 
their 15 ps, boats, houſes, churches, men, 
or any thing of theirs; and at laſt we did 
ſink and ſpoil and burn all their ſhips but 
three that did lie up in the harbour be- 
hind a point of rocks, that our men could 
not bring any guns to beat upon them; 
and, what with the ſaint beſieging them by 
land, and we by ſea, they were in a mu- 
tiny in all the town, and together by the 
ears amongſt themſelves; and being ſo, 
and victuals beginning to be ſhort with 
them, they were ſo tormented, that that 
ſide which was ſtrongeſt, in the night, ſet 
upon the governor, and took him priſoner, 
and put him in chains, and ſent him pri- 
ſoner to the king of Morocco, that is, fift 
Jeagues from Sallee to the ſouthward; and, 
when the governor to that great king of 
theirs was gone, they made one governor 
one day, and another another day, from 
the time we did come into the road, to 
the time the old governor came to the 
town again. nk 

The 27th day at one of the clock in the 
morning, ſeven of our boats were cloſe a- 
board the ſhore at watch, and did ſee two 
great carvels coming out of the harbour ; 
our boats did ſet upon them, and wedg- 
ed one of their rudders faſt, and did 
lay her by the lee, being board and 
board, and did heave in fire-pots unto her, 
and did burn three men of them to death, 
and did kill fifteen men of them out- right, 
and did hurt eighteen more of them with 
our ſmall ſhot ; they did kill us one man in 
the head with their ſmall ſhot and hurteight 
more in our boats with ſmall ſhot, and our 
boats had men hurt in all that fight thirty 
ſeamen, ſame in the legs, and ſome in the 
arms with ſmall ſnot; and two of the Hercu- 


I:s's men were ſhot with arrows on the 


back, and are dead; and all our men are 
well again, God be thanked. They were ſo 
near the ſhore, and a gale of wind off the 
land, that we could not help them, nor 
reſcue them with our guns; and the rogues 
from the ſhore did beat off our boats with 
their ſmall ſhot; and ſo our boats were 
forced to leave them, and go a-board their 
ſhips again. 5 


The ag ch of April, we ſaw two ſhips off 


dark, and little wind. 


at ſea; the Mary and Hercules went off 


to them, and fetehed them up, and ſpoke 
with them: they were two Spaniards cat- 


10 ſoldiers from Momora. 
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6 29th of April, the ſaint, our friend, 


beſieged the new town of Sallae; and ſet all 
their corn on fire, on the ground, without 


the town, and did keep them in, that 
e ſtir. een $ 15) 

he firſt day of May in the morning. 
we ſaw. a fail go into the harbour from 
all our ſhips: for ſhe went ſo near the 
ſhore that we durſt not follow her. The 


Antilope followed her into the harbour's 
mouth, and made many a ſhot; at her, and 


and did kill a great many of her men, as 
the Moors in the old town told our men. 
The 5th of May, the Mary and Hercu- 
les did come into the road from; Fedally, 
and told our general that they did put a 


Sallee man of war a-ſhore at Fedelly, and 


ſet her on fire, and the ſaint had taken all 
her men: ſhe was one of the beſt ſhips 
they had; ſhe had in her twenty-three or 
twenty-four great guns, and, coming from 
Algier with a great many men in her, 
would have gone a roguing, had not we 
deſtroyed them. a 

The 11th day in the morning we ſaw-a 
ſhip off at ſea, and gave her chace all the 
day, and in the night we loſt fight of her 


for it was dark, and no wind, 


The 12th day in the morning, we ſaw 


two ſhips, and we did give them chace 


all day until night, and then loſt them, it 


| being dark, and little wind. | 
h 


e 15th day in the morning, we ſaw 
two ſhips to the. northward of us, as far as 
we could ſee them; we did give them 
chace all day, and at night we loſt them. 

The 18th day, at two o'clock in the 


morning, eight of our boats were in fight 


with four of their great boats until day- 
light: we did kill them a great many men 


in their boats, as they were coming from 


Fedally: and, had it not been a gale of 
wind, our boats had taken them all before 
they had gotten, into the harbour. We 
had but two men hurt in all our boats. 
The 24th day, our boats did take a 
great boat of theirs. 
The 25th.day, we did give a man of 
war chace to the ſouthward of Sallee all the 
day: in the night we loſt her, for it was 
Tbe laſt of May in the morning, we 
ſaw a ſhip off at ſea 7 1 gave her chace 
ailed 


all day till night; ſhe too faſt: for 


zus. All thoſe ſhips that we chaced were 


men of war, rogyes and pirates of Saflee. 
Some of them came out of che Streights, 
and ſome ſmall men of war of them catue 
out Sallee, 4 


: » 


The iſt of June in the morning, we 


ſaw two ſhips off at ſea; we gave them 


chace 
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Chace all day, till at night, it being dark, 
and little wind, when we loſt them. 

The 4th, at ten o'clock at night, the 
governor was ſent away priſoner in a boat 
fo the king of Morocco, thinking that the 
king would have cut off his head; and we, 
having notice of his going, watched nar- 
rowly for him with all our boats: it was 
ſuch a night, and ſo dark, and ſo great a 
fog, that our boats could not meet with 
him, for we would have taken him pri- 
foner. | | 1 

The 7th, in the night, a ſmall man of 


war came out of the harbour; our boats, 


being upon' the watch, met her, and put 
her a-ſhore, and ſhe was ſplit to pieces, 
and all her men drowned and taken by the 
faint, our friend. 

The 10th of June, the Expedition came 


into Sallee road. | 


The 11th, the Providence came into the 
road; and one of their men of war came 
creeping along the north ſhore, a mile 
from the northward of the old town ; our 
boats and one of the pinnaces ſet upon 
her, and put her a-ſhore, and ſhe was ſplit 
to pieces, and moſt of her men killed and 


taken by the ſaint, our friend. 


The 23d of Fune, our general went on 
board the Expedition, in the morning, to 
ſee how they would row, and they rowed 


after three leagues a watch, and rowed 


under the caſtle ; and the caſtle. fired at 
her, and ſhe ſhot at the caſtle, and into 
the caſtle, and over the caſtle, and into 
the town, and over the town ; and the 
caſtle at her, and ſhe at them; and ſo 
they did lie ſhooting one at another, until 
four o' clock in the afternoon ; and then 
ſhe came off into the road again, and 
came to an anchor hard by the Leopard, 
and came off very well, and had never a 
man hurt, we give God thanks : they 
broke one of their beſt braſs guns in the 
caſtle, with ſhooting at her. 

The 27th, in the morning, we ſaw 


two ſhips at an anchor under the caſtle ; 
our general ſent for all the ſhips boats to 
tow in the Providence, for it was calm, 


ſhe rowed and eight boats did tow, and 
they towed her within muſquet-ſhot of 
the ſhore, and the Providence did ſhoot at 
thoſe two ſhips one hundred pieces of 
ordnance through and through, and the 
great ſhot killed them ſome men outright, 
and went a-ſhore amongſt a thouſand 
Moors, and the caſtle diſcharged above 
eighty pieces of ordnance at her, The 
men 1n the' town came down to the water- 
ſide with one thouſand ſmall-ſhot at her ; 
and at noon they left off, and ſhe came 
off very well, and had never a man 
hurt; but her ropes, her fails, and her 


ſides were paid with ſmall-ſhot; we could 


not know how many Moors the did Kill 
them. | 

The 13th in the morning, we faw a 
ſhip ; captain Y/hite chaced her a-ſhore to 
the northward. The fame day at noon, 
the new town ſent a boat on board with 
letters to our general, about the Chriſtians, 


and would fain have made a peace with 


our general ; but he would not make a 
peace with them, except they would give 
us all our Chriſtians, and ſatisfaction for 
all that ever had been taken by them; 
thoſe words made them in a dump, and 
when they ſaw our two pinnaces come in- 
to the road out of England, and row with 
oars after one of their ſhips, they were 
ſtark mad, and ſought all the ways they 
could for a peace with us, or with the 
ſaint; and there ran away one hundred 
men in a day out of the new town to the 
old town, to the ſaint : and moſt of the 
beſt men in the town, for want of victuals, 
which were very ſhort with them, who 
durſt not go out for fear of our men, were 
almoſt all ſtarved for want. "bp 
Tune the 3oth, we ſaw a ſhip at ſea, 

and gave her chace all day, and at night 
we loſt her; it was dark and little wind, 
fo that we could not fetch her. 

July the 3d, we put a Sallee man of war 
a-ſhore, with fifty-five Moors and Turks in 
her, all killed, and drowned, and taken 


by the faint our friend, and their ſhip 


+ 


ſplit all to pieces. 

The 11th in the morning, we-ſaw three 
ſhips at fea, gave them chace all day, and 
at night we loſt them. | 2 

The 12th, the Providence chaced a Sallee 
man of war a- ſhore, with eighty- five 
Moors and Turks in her, to the ſouthward, 
all taken and killed by the ſaint our friend, 
and their ſhip ſplit all to pieces: to the 


ſouthward of Sallee, ſix, ſhips and carvels, 


and two boats put a- ſhore without the har- 
bour of Sallee bar; unto the ſouthward, 
two 3 one boat; unto the north- 
ward, four ſhips and one boat: they were 
all men of war, and pirates of Sallee; and 
all the ſhips, that we gave chace to, were 
all Turki/þ men of war, and pirates of 
Sallze, but four that came to trade with 
the town; but our general would not 
ſuffer them to trade. 

Fuly 26th, our maſter-gunner, and my 
mate Simpſon, and a great many men 
more, had made ready ſome great guns, 
to go up to the ſaint, by the general's ap- 
* about the head of the river; 
or they in the new town had taken away 
their bridge, that they had made upon 


boats and deal boards, to go over the river 


into the old town, to tight with them, 
and did fight with them many times; and 
had taken the old town, if we had ſtaid 
„„ . away 
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away buy ten days longer; but when they 
ſaw our ſhips, and knew wherefore they 
came, we made them ſoon take away their 
bridge again, for fear we ſhould take 
away their bridge from them, and carry 


our great guns over, and beat down the 


town about their ears; and made them in 
a woeful caſe, that they were ſometimes in 
the mind to give up the town to the ſaint, 
and ſometimes inclined to give it to the 
Spaniards ; and at laſt they were diſpoſed to 
run away, and would have run away a great 
many out of the town daily, if they could 
have told how to have got out of the har- 


bour; for they could not hold the town a- 


| bove fix or ten days longer, the Chriſtians 
having all eſcaped to our general; but we 
ſo looked out with our boats cloſe in the 
ſhore, and before the harbour's mouth, 
that they could not ſtir; and, if they 
had got out of the harbour from our boats, 
our ſhips in the road were all ready to ſet 
fail, and to cut our cables in the hawſer, 
and all our fails in ſmiting being ready to 
fer ſail after them, at an inſtant. 

The 27th of July, there came letters to 
our general from the king of Morocco, and 
mr. Robert Black, a merchant, and inter- 
preter for the-king's ambaſſador, to our 
general; in that ſhip was the old gover- 
nor, that. was ſent away in chains unto 
the king of Morocco, and had made his 
peace with the king; ſo the king ſent him 
to be governor in Sallee again, with a pro- 
viſo, that he could make his peace with 
our general about our Chriſtians, for the 
cown'of new Sallee was very near the mat- 
ter to be none of the king of Morocco's, 
nor he to be entertained for governor again; 
had not our gracious king, with his ſhips, 
given him poſſeſſion of it, he had never 
been king of Sa/lee in this world; for we 
had notice of their coming a week before 
they came, and our general ſent his warrant 
with the Providence, and one ſhip more, 


beſides a ſmall frigate, to ſea, to look for 


their coming. | 
The fame day our pinnace the Provi- 


dence met with him, and commanding him 


a- board our ſhip the Leopard, he was kept 


priſoner till the next day, when our gene- 


ral threatened to hang him, at which he 
trembled very much, and was ſore afraid : 
our general ſent for all the captains a- 
board, and, holding a council of war, it 
was agreed upon, that the king's alcaid, 
and mr, Robert Blake, ſhould go a-ſhore 
firſt into the new town, and fee how they 
would entertain the king's alcaid, and how 
they would entertain the old governor a- 
gain, The 28th day, they ſent a boat 
a-board unto our general, with eleven 
Chriſtians that were the governor's ſlaves, 


or moſt of them, and merchants ſome of 
S 3k, 


them, to my knowledge, and told him, 
if he would ſend the governor a-ſhore, he 
ſhould have all the Chriſtians a-board ; 
and it was agreed ps that they ſhould 
bring all our Chriſtians a-board in their 
boats : the old governor being ſet a-ſhore, 
they did receive him very thankfully again, 
for, had not he and the king's alcaid come 
as they did, the town had been the ſaint's 
and ours; but God would not have it fo; 
and they made as much haſte to bring our 
Chriſtians a-board as they could, becauſe 
they would have us gone out of the road. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, we had all our 
Chriſtians a-board our ſhips, with their 
names, and in what towns they formerly 
dwelt, as you ſhall ſee in a liſt following, 
God willing. 
The fame day towards night, our ge- 
neral ſent four of our ſhips away, to rove 
and range the coaſt of Spain, to look for 
the Turkiſh men of war, pirates, or o- 
thers, viz. the Antilope and Hercules, and 
the Providence and Expedition, being two 
ſhips and two pinnaces. 

On the 12th, the Oy and the 
Roe-buck, came into Sallee road from Eng- 
land, with a new ſupply, not knowing 
what we had done; but, the Moors of new 
Sallee ſeeing two ſhips with the king's 
colours, they were mad to ſee more ſhips 
come into road of Sallee; and we muſt ſtay 
{till to take in the king's alcaid, and mr, 
Robert Blake, and four of the beſt men in 


Sallee, to go to the king of Morocco for 


pledges, and to ſee the peace confirmed 
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between the king of England, and the king 


of Morocco. | 


Auguſt the 21ſt, we ſet fail out of Salle 


road. 


The 23d, we came to an anchor in Saffee 


road, in twenty fathom water. 

The 19th of September, at ſix o'clock 
at night, the ambaſſador came a-board, 
with all his men, to go for England in the 
Leopard. 

On the 21ſt, at four of the clock in the 
afternoon, we ſet ſail out of Saffee road, 
with the wind at ſouth ſouth-weſt, little 


wind, and calm all night. 


The 23d day, at eight of theclock in the 
morning, cape Canteen did bear eaſt ſouth- 
eaſt ſeven leagues from us. 


The 4th of Oober, in the morning at 


eight of the clock, we ſounded, and had 
a hundred and ten fathom of water; the 
ground was great red ſand, with ſome 


ſmall black ſand, and ſome white ſhells, 


and other ſmall white pieces, and ſome 

round ſtones. 22 | 
The 5th day at noen,. a north-eaſt and 
by north way, thirtyrone leagues, in de- 
grees forty- nine and forty- nine minutes, the 
wind at ſouth and ſouth-weſt. The fame 
6 L day, 
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day at'two of the clock in the afternoon, 
which did bear from us at noon north, 
eight leagues off, and the Lizard north- 
eaſt and by nore northerly, twenty leagues 
at noon, we ſounded fifty-five fathom wa- 
ter off Scilly, and did fee land upon the 
deck at two of the clock, the wind at fouth 
ſouth-weſt. kid 

The 6th day in the morning, at nine of 
the clock, we did lie by the lee of the 
Berry, a mile off the ſhore to land all our 
Chriſtians; that day at night, they were 
all landed at Torbay, that we brought from 
Sallee, who were captives, | ? 

The 7th day, at ſeven of the clock at 
night, we came toan anchor in the Downs, 
nine fathom water, 

The 8th day being Sunday, in the fore- 
noon, we did ſet the Morecco's ambaſſa- 
dor a-ſhore in the Downs ; and, at two of 
the clock in the aſternoon, ws: ſet ſail, the 
wind at ſouth ſouth-eaſt, and, at five of 
the clock in the afternoon, we came to an 
anchor in eight fathom water, in Margate 
road; with very much wind, at ſouth ſouth- 


eaſt, we rode all night. 


The gth day, at eight in the morning, 
we ſer ſail out of Margate road, the wind 
at ſouth, ſouth-weſt ; and, at one of the 
clock in the afternoon, we came to an an- 
chor at Queenſborough in nine fathom wa- 


ter, and there ſtaid for a fair wind to go 


up to Chatham, to deliver his majeſty's 
ſhip over the chain in ſafety. 

Captain Milliam Rainſborough, captain of 
the Leopard, and general of the ſouth ſqua- 
dron of the Sallee fleet. 06-50 

Captain George Carteret, captain of the 
Anlilope, and vice-admiral, | 

Captain Brian Harriſon, captain of the 
Hercules, rear-admiral, | 


Captain George Hatch, captain of the 
Mary. TE | 
Captain Edward Symons, captain of the 
Providence, | 
Captain Thomas I/hite, captain of the 
Expedition. 
Captain Trunchfield, captain of the Ma- 


' ry-Roſe. 1 " 


And mr, Board of Rotherhithe, maſter 
and commander of the Roe-buck. 

The Leopard, in burthen 600 tons, 36 
great guns, and 180 ſeamen. 

The Antilope, in burthen 600 tons, 36 
great guns, and 180 ſeamen, , 
The Hercules, in burthen 400 tons, 2 
great guns, and 140 ſeamen, 

The Mary, in burthen 400 tons, 28 
great guns, and 140 ſeamen, »; 

The Providence pinnace, in burthen near 
upon 300 tons, with 14 great guns, and 


and 100 ſeamen. 


The Expediticn, in burthen near upon 
300 tons, with 14 great guns, and. 100 
ſeamen, | 

The Mary-Roſe, in burthen near upon 
400 tons, with 28 great guns, and 100 
ſcamen. „ 

The Roe-buck, in burthen 80 tons, 10 
great guns, and 30 ſeamen. i 

All theſe good ſhips, with the captives, 

are in ſafety arrived in England ; we give 


God thanks, 


And God bleſs king Charles, and all thoſe 
that love him, 


Hampton-court, the 2oth of Ofober, 1637. 


This journal and map may be printed. 
Ex mandato Sæ. Re, Matis. 


R. Weekherlin, 


A TRUE 


OF THE 


A PY IV 
AT 


MACHINESS in BARBARY. 


AND 


Of his ſtrange Eſcape, in Company of Edmund Barter, and 
others; as alſo of the Burning two of the greateſt Pirate- ſhips 
belonging to that Kingdom, in the River of Mamora, upon 
the thirteenth Day of June, 168 5. 
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The Preface to the Reader. a 


INC E my eſcape from captivity, and worſe than Egyptian bondage, I have, 
methinks, enjoyed a happineſs with which my former life was never acquainted; 
now, that, after a ſtorm and terrible tempeſt, I have, by miracle, put into a ſafe and 
quiet harbour, after a moſt miſerable ſlavery to the moſt unreaſonable and barbarous of 
men; now, that I enjoy the immunities and freedom of my native country, and the 
privileges of a ſubject of England, altho' my circumſtances otherwiſe are but indifferent, 
yet I find I am affected with extraordinary emotions, and ſingular tranſports of joy; 
now I know what liberty is, and can put a value and make a juſt eſtimate of that hap- 
pineſs, which before I never well underſtood ; which obſervation agrees very well with 
a leſſon in Morals I remember I have been taught, viz. That all happineſs here below 
is only relative, and has a value only put upon it by compariſon ; riches and abundance 
have their meaſures and convenience, from the conſideration of the miſeries and incon- 
veniencies that attend poverty and want; health can be but ſlightly eſteemed by him, 
who never was acquainted with pain or ſickneſs ; and liberty and freedom are the hap- 
pineſs only valuable by a reflexion on captivity and ſlavery. They who are unacquainted 
with, and have no notice of the miſeries of the latter, will never put a due value and 
conſideration upon the former; of which general rule the moſt part of my countrymen, 
I am ſorry to fly , are too particular an inſtance, who of all the nations of the earth are 
poſſeſſors of the greateſt liberty, but leaſt ſenſible of the happineſs, Here the govern- 
ment ſecures every man in the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of what God's bleſſing and his 
own induſtry has allowed, Here even the poor and needy, the impotent, and thoſe 
whom the hand of God has touched, have a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and plentiful pro- 
viſion againſt all extremities, Here the induſtrious mechanic or country farmer, can 
ſit down at his table better provided than many barons in Germany, marquiſles in 
France, and knights in Spain. In a word, ſlavery is fo ſtrange a condition to England, 
that to touch its ſoil is 1% facto manumiſſion, and the generality of the people have but 
little heard, and leſs underſtood the miſerable ſtate which the moſt part of the world 
is now ſubject to; ſo that the great plenty and great liberty of the Eugliſb ſubjects is no 
great happineſs to them, becauſe they never weigh their condition with what is the lor 
of other nations. Upon this conſideration I have adventured to publiſh this account of 
the miſeries I underwent, with many others, during our N in Barbary, and of 
my eſcape thence, My delign is, Chriſtian reader, to work in thee by this true, tho? 
plain narrative, ſome pity towards the ſharp ſufterings of thy poor brethren at the hands 
of Infidels; to inſtruct thee to prize the bleſſings of that place where thy lot is fallen, 
7 and where, having only the benefit of air, thou haſt a goodly heritage; and laſtly, with 
me, to magnify the name of God, who in his word commands us, to tell what things 
he hath done for us, and to ſhew forth his works with gladneſs. 
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A true Account of my being taken, and Sufferings during my Captivity, 


PON the 27th day of Auguſt 
1684, I Thomas Phelps ſet fall 
from the Downs, in a veſſel 
called the Succeſs of London, 


about forty tons, laden with ſalt, bound 
for a place in Ireland called the Yentrey, 
where we arrived the 10th day of Sebtem- 


ber ; I ſtaid there ſome while, and killed 
beef, deſigning for the Maderas and Mont- 


ſerrat; accordingly on the 20th of Septem- 


ber I ſet ſail for the Maderas z but my deſign 
was croſſed, and my voyage ſtopped as 


follows: Upon the 5th of Oober (being 
then a hundred leagues weſtward off the 


rock of Lisbon) we ſaw a fail to windward 


of us, which immediately we found to 
give us chace; we made what ſail we could 


from him, and, night coming on, we had, 
for about two hours, loſt ſight of him, 
but, at the roy of the moon, he got ſight 
of us, and quickly came up with us, hail- 


ing us, Whence our ſhip? We anſwered 
from London, demanding the like of him, 
who made anſwer from Algier, and, with— 
al commanded us to hoiſt out our boat, 
which we refuſed to do ; but we braced 
our head-fails for him, who immediately 
ſent his boat towards us; when it was got 
almoſt by our ſide, we gave them three / 
ſhouts, which ſo ſurpriſed them, that they 
thought it convenient to retire a- board 
their own ſhip; we were not a little 
cheared at their departure, and made from 
them with all the ſail we could make; 
for we had not one great gun ; and as for 
powder, I believe one ſingle pound was 


the utmoſt of our ſtore: in the mean 


time, whilſt he was hoiſting in of his boar, I 
got above two miles from him, which 


made me think I was clear of him, and 


withal that the ſhip muſt be an Algerize, 
ſhe appearing ſo great, that, according to 
e | the 
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the ſtories in England, I thought no ſuch 
ſhip could belong to Sallee : But I found 
myſelf within a little while mightily miſ- 
taken; for, as ſoon as his boat was hoiſt- 
ed in, he preſently fetched us up again: 
we had tried his ſailing all ways, but 
found we could not wrong him any way; 
ſo ſeeing him a- ſtern, and a thing impoſ- 
fible to loſe ſight of us, I put out a 
light for him, notwithſtanding I was pof- 
 feſſed at that time (God knows) with fear 
enough; but I thought, in the dark, my 
ſeeming} confidence and reſolution might 
impoſe upon him, ſo as to fancy J was of 
ſome force; and truly afterwards he con- 
feſſed to me, that he thought I had fix guns 
a-board, and that I did intend to fight him; 
He kept a-ſtern of me all night, and 
in the morning he put out Twrk;ſp colours, 
which I anſwered with our Eugliſb; then 
he came up, and ſaw I had no boat in 
ſight, for my boat was ſtowed betwixt 
decks ; he commanded me therefore to 
brace to my head-ſails, and then he - ſent 
his boat to demand my paſs z; a- board her 
was an ancient Moor, who formerly had 
been a ſlave in England, and ſpoke good 
Engliſh, and who was ſet at liberty by our 
late gracious king Charles II. He, ſeeing 
us in readineſs with what arms we had, 
aſked me, if I had a mind to break the 
peace; he told me I needed not trouble 
myſelf to keep them out of our veſſel, for 
none of them could be perſuaded to come 
a-board me. n 
I brought him my cuſtom-houſe cocks 
ets, for I had no paſs : the Moor aforeſaid 
carried them to the captain, but ſoon 'af- 
ter returned, and told me that would not 
ſatisfy the captain, unleſs the maſter him- 
ſelf would come. I made anſwer, that I 
would not come; that I had done what I 
was obliged to by the articles betwixt Eng- 
land and Algiers. The boat a ſecond time 
put away for their ſhip, and, whilſt they 
were hoiſting in their boat, I made what 
fail I could, and was got a mile or more 
from them again, entertaining better hopes 
than I was in the night before ; but, as 


ſoon as the boat was in and ſtowed, the 


Moors made fail and came up with me 
again, the captain ordering them to tell 
me, that, if I refuſed to come a- board 
him, he would come a-board me with 
his ſhip; with that he ranged up my wea- 
ther- quarter. 1 immediately put aſtays, 
which put him into ſome confuſion, ſo 
that he was forced to put a ſtays alſo : 
e had then no gun, which I could per- 
ceive ; I ſaw his ports, and his waiſt was 
man- high: as I came about I run under 
his ſtern, and bore away right before the 
_ wind ; he ſoon came up with me, but not 
one ſhot paſſed all this while; he demand- 
| VOL, II. i | 


ed of me, why I clapped aſtays for to run 


a-thwart his halſe; I anſwered, that 1 


doubted he was not of Agier; he ſwore 
in Engliſb to me, that he was, elſe before 
this he would have diſcovered himſelf; and 


withal he told me, that, if I did not come 


a-board, he would ſtraightway ſink me, 
and ſo he hoiſted out his boat. In the 
mean time j bore away; but his boat 
coming up made me bring to again and 


brace a back; his boat then came a- 
board. I aſked this Moor, Who ſpoke 


Engliſh, what ſhip of Algiers this was; he 
very readily, without ſtammering, told 
me, ſhe was called the Tageren, young 


Canary commander; I immediately then 


went into his boat. So ſoon as I came a- 
board, the captain aſked me, Why I was 
ſo hard of belief? My diſtruſt was ſuch 
then, that I prayed the captain, now that 
he had me a-board in his power, to reſolve 
me whether he was a Sallee-man or not; he 
{wore to me again, that he was of Algier, 
and that I ſhould not be wronged : He 
made me ſit down, and cauſed them to ſet 
dates and figs before me: a little after the 
captain told me, that he was acquainted 
by his men that they ſaw two Poriugueſes a- 
board my ſhip, and that he would have 
them out, and then I ſhould be gone about 
my buſineſs; I told him I had none ſuch 
A oard, but he would ſee thoſe two men; 
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o the two men were ſent for; after that he 


told me there were three more, and them 


he muſt have; well, to be ſhort, at laſt 


he was ſuſpicious that I was a Portugueſe 
alſo, and, to convince me that I was one, 
I found my entertainment preſently with- 
drawn : thus did this faithleſs barbarian 
ſerve me, until he had wheedled all my 
men a-board him except two, and then the 
valiant Moors entered my veſſel with abun- 
dance of courage, heaving the two remain- 
ing Engliſh over the head of the veſſel into 
the boat, | r 
Thus were we all ſtripped, the veſſel 
plundered in a moment, which they did 
reſolye to have ſunk, becauſe they were 
too far at ſea diſtant from their own coaſt; 
but immediately we ſaw five ſail bearing 


down upon us, which ſtartled the Moors, 


putting them into a great fright, obliging 
them to quit my veſſel with abundance of 
beef and three boxes of dry goods a-board, 
which their fear would not give them lei- 
ſure to rummage for: in ſome ſmall time 
the five veſſels diſcovered us; when they 


came within two leagues of us, had they 


bore down afterwards with that reſolution 
that they threatened before, the pirate would 
never have ſtood to look them in the face; 
but alas! like diſtracted fearful game, every 
one of the five ſhips took a ſeveral courſe, 
and, it being now night, they all eſcaped. 

6 M | After 


ö 
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After that we cruiſed about thirty — — 
to the weſt of the northern cape, and ſo to 


the Burlings, but no nearer than twenty 


leagues to the ſhore; and therefore I ima- 
gine there is more ſafety for ſmall veſſels 
bound that way, to keep the ſhore as near 
as is poſſible, for I know certainly they 
never attempt to come near, but endea vour 


as much as they can to avoid the ſhore, be- 


cauſe our men of war uſe to careen at Liſbon. 
I am likewiſe pretty well fatisfied for 
that ſmall time that I was amongſt them 
(although it was too Jong for my profit) 
that no Sallee-man will fight a ſhip of ten 
guns; which I found true by obſervation 
of a countryman from Briſtol, whilſt I 
was a-board : we came up with him and 
hailed him, and would have had him put 
out his boat; but he refuſed, and withal 
ſhewed himſelf ready in his own defence, 
upon which we were glad to leave him. 
So that, to ſatisfy all my countrymen 
who follow my trade, I dare confidently 
affirm, that if I had a ſhip of ten guns, 
and it ſhould be my fortune to encounter 
any of theſe Sallee rogues (who all go un- 
der the notion of Alpgerines, who are now 
at peace with England) I would encourage 
him to ſend his boat, by acquainting him 
that our maſter would come a-board and 
ſhew his paſs (which is the thing they aim 
at) and when the boat was come to my 
fide (any man of reaſon may judge then 
whether ſhe were from Sallee or Alpier, 


but, however, I would commit nothing that 


ſhould be judged a breach between England 
and Algier) I would heave in a grappling and 
ſecure the men, all ſave two, whom I would 
permit to return a-board and bring me a 


Chriſtian, or elſe aver my paſs ; if they will. 


not do that, I am then {ttsfied what he is, 
and think myſelf obliged to defend my- 
ſelf from ſlavery ; but this Jam very con- 
fident of, that he will never ſtay to diſpute 
the caſe afterward, 5 
About a fortnight after I was taken, we 
met one Samuel Crampton, who came from 
| Faro, and whom we ſoon took without an 
reſiſtance, The week following we too] 
a ſmall ketch come from Cales, laden with 
ſherry and raifins, and bound for Limerick, 
John Elliot maſter, 
The number of us Chriſtians, taken a- 
board the three prizes, was twenty-five, 
beſides twelve which were a-board the pi- 
rate, in all thirty-ſeven 3 we who were 
newly taken were kept in irons in the hold, 
After the taking of theſe three veſſels, 
the pirate made all the ſail he could for 
 Sallee, to ſave the ſpring tide which flows at 
Salleeand Marmora, ſouth ſouth-weſt, about 
thirty leagues : to the northward of Sallee we 
met a Fleming who came from Sallee, and 
told our commander that the Engliſh men of 


war were at Tangier then, attending cap- 


_ tain Nicholſon, which cauſed us to bear 


directly for Sallee, and fell in directly with 
the caſtle, where were no Enęliſb men of 
war, according to the advice. 

On the bar of Sallee there run a great 
ſea, which obliged us to come to an an- 
chor near the bar, where we rid ſix hours; 
then were we poor Chriſtians all let looſe 
from our iron ſhackles, wherein we had 
been confined twenty- days preceding : - the 
captain ſent the boat, as near the ſhore to 
the ſouth of the bar as poſſibly he could, 
to enquire what news; there they were ac- 
quainted that they might ſafely come in 
the next high water: whilſt the boat was 
gone a- ſnore, the Moors, we obſerved, fell 
all faſt aſleep; the captain alſo, with his 
head over the rail, upon the half deck, 
ſeemed deeply engaged : this opportunity 
I thought was very inviting; I made a 
propoſal of it to my fellow ſlaves, and un- 
dertook to do the captain's buſineſs my- 


ſelf : the Chriſtians were forward enough 


to comply with the motion, and eleven 
of the twelve (which were. ſlaves retained 


in the ſhip before our being taken) they 


alſo were willing, if the twelfch who was 
ſteward in the ſhip would have conſented ; 
but this ſneaking varlet proved recreant, 
and for fear of him the other eleven turn- 
ed alſo renegadoes to this heroic and Chriſ- 
tian reſolution; I had a mind to have diſ- 
patched this troubler of our peace out of 
the way firſt, but the fear, that his fellow 
ſlaves would have ſeverely reſented it, re- 
ſtramed my reſolution ; the ſlave's name 
was William Robinſon, who profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Chriſtian in words, but indeed we 


found more civility from the Moors than 


him, 


At four in the afternoon we weighed 


anchor, and ſtood in for the bar; we ſtruck 
twice going over, but without any da- 
mage; it was upon the firſt day of No- 
vember: after we had helped to moor our 
ſhip, at night we were all carried a-ſhore, 
and conveyed to our lodging, which was 
an old ſtable, but without litter or ſtraw, 
having nothing ſave the bare dirty ground 


for our bed or pillow ; the next day we 
were all carried a-board the ſhip to unrig 


her, and get out her ballaſt, which we 


did. About four in the afternoon I was 


ſent for a-ſhore to come to the governor, 
who paſſed his ſentence on us three maſters, 


that we ſhould go to his houſe, and there 
remain until we were ſent for by the king; 
we remained at his houſe ten days, where 


our daily employment was to grind the 
corn for the uſe of his family. At length 
there came an order for us, and all the 
reſt of the Chriſtians to be carried to the 
king, whoſe ordinary and then reſidence 

; was 


+. 
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was at Machaneſs, a place which this pre- 
ſent emperor has ſet his fancy upon, and 
employs all Chriſtian ſlaves -in building 


there; it is diſtant from Sallee about ſe- 


venty miles, and from Fe thirty. 

In our journey thither, I cannot forget 
our captain's extraordinary, civility, in ac- 
commodating us ſometimes with borricoes 
to ride on, ſo that in two days and a half 
we arrived thither: the firſt night we were 
not brought before our great maſter, but 
the following our captain preſented us be- 
fore him, and withal ſome Portugueſe plate, 
which was taken in mr. Crampton's veſſel ; 
as the captain gave it into his hand, the 
ſurly tyrant with a ſeeming ſcorn and diſ- 
dain heaved it againſt the wall; which was 
the firſt action I obſerved, and did a little 
diſcover the temper of my new patron 
Muley Iſhmael, emperor of Morocco and 
Fez, Sc. He ordered us to be ſent a- 
mongſt the reſt of our fellow ſlaves z as we 
went, we were entertained with the civi- 
lities of the place, and welcomed by the 
Joyful acclamations and compliments of 
the Moors kicking and flapping us all along, 
which appeared very uncouth to me, who 
was but a ſtranger; but that night my 
fellow captives allayed my wonder, by ac- 
quainting me, that what had paſt was no- 
thing; it was only a ſuitable prologue to 
all the tragical ſufferings that Chriſtians 
muſt endure there, whilſt they are ſlaves, 
which were ſo dreadful, that I could wil- 
lingly that-very night have ventured my 
life to endeavour an eſcape ; they painted 
out to me the tyrannical humour of the 
emperor, both towards the Chriſtians and 
natives, in ſuch bloody colours, viz. how 

they had ſeen him butcher many thouſands 
- with his own. hands; how that none can 
be ſecure in his preſence, for that the va- 


rying of a look, a ſmall ſport in the gar- 


ment, or any ſuch inconſiderable circum- 
ſtance, will raiſe ſuch a caprice in the em- 
peror's noddle, without any other provo- 
cation, as to endanger all the heads before 
him ; and it is very rare if the company 
eſcape with one or two only beheaded, or 
lanced through the body, 

The ſecond day after my arrival thither, 
T faw him lance ſeven and twenty negroes 
one after another ; and every day after un- 
til New-year*s-day (when he parted to Santa 
Cruz with his army) I either -ſaw or heard 
ok his inhuman, but yet, through cuſtom, 
to him natural barbarities, killing and 
dragging ; but this latter is a piece of re- 
ſpect oblerved only to minions and favour- 
ites, vice-kings and alcaidqs; yea, his wo- 
men are not able by all their charms to 
avoid his fury, but are more the objects of 
his implacable rage than any other paſſion: 
have been ſeveral times in the V- Indies, 


and have ſcen and heard of divers inhu- 


manities and eruelties practiſed there 3 1 


have alſo read in books, and have heard 
learned men diſcourſe of the Sicilian tyrants 


and Roman emperors; but indeed I forget 


them all, they are not to be named in 


compariſon with this monſter of Afric, a 
compoſition of gore and duſt, whom no- 


thing can atone but human ſacrifices, and 


to be in whoſe court it is much more eligi- 


ble to be his horſe or his mule, than to be 
his privado or wife of his boſom, from 
whoſe greateſt kindneſs my God ever de- 


fend me; for his mercies are cruel : yea, 


even Hamed Ben Haddu, who was his am- 
baſſador here in England three years ago, 


although he was received: and entertained 


here with extraordinary civilities, and ca- 
reſſed every where by all the endearments 
of kindneſs and reſpect; and, although by 
his fineneſs and Mooriſh ſubtlety he ſtole 
into the inclinations of the well-meaning 
and good-natured Engl, ſo that he ob- 


tained the reputation of ingenuity and can- 


dour, yet the dog has returned to his vo- 
mit, and by woeful experiment all my coun- 
try- men, who come under his power, find 
him a harſh and cruel maſter, who ma- 


naged his affairs here with deep diſſimula- 
tion, and now improves his knowledge of 


Engliſh affairs, to the detriment and ruin 


of al the king's ſubjects with whom he 


has to do; if it be his fortune to meet or 


paſs by any of them, his cuſtom is (as all 
the Englifh can atteſt) to ſalute them with 


a devihſh curſe, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance expreſſed thus, 3 haiebucſ, i. e. 
God roaſt your father : he is indeed reckon- 
ed a great maſter in the art of diſſimula- 
tion and flattery, a qualification, which 
ſeems very requiſite in a courtier of ſuch a 
barbarous bloody tyrant as his maſter is. 
But to e e my fellow Chriſtians in 
the next place ſhewed me the ſtaff of their 


life there, i. e. their bread, which was of 
barley, but black, and withal it ſtunk, the 


corn being kept ſeven years under ground 
before uſed 3 one day's allowance, if ſold, 


would yield nine fluces, which amount to 


three farthings ; fleſh is cheap,, both mut- 
ton and beef, but money is ſcarce; two 
pounds and a half of beef ate ordinarily 
ſold for a blankil, ite, two pence halt- 
peny, and two pounds of mutton at the 
ſame rate; good white bread is alſo plenti- 
ful, half as cheap as in England; but 


whar is this to the ſlaves who have not a 


farthing, and not a bit is allowed us with- 


out money? I am' confident there is many 


a Chriſtian there, who hath. not taſted a 


morſel of fleſh in five months time. 


The Cw is a pleaſant champaign 


country, _— fruitful, well watered, pro- 
ſorts of fruit in plenty; we. 


dofive of all 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, who arrived laſt, were excuſed 
for two days from labour, only we were in- 
ſtructed in our deportments to our negro 
taſkmaſters, who aſterwards gave us ſe- 
vere chaſtiſement for our miſtakes and lap- 
ſes: our work and daily labour was con- 
. tinually building of houſes and walls; the 
materials and method are very foreign, and 
will appear ſtrange to my countrymen here; 
there are boxes of dimenſions according to 
pleaſure ; theſe we fill with earth powdered 
and lime, and gravel well beat together, 
and tempered with water, and when full, 
we remove the box according to order, and 
withdraw the box-planks, and leave this 
matter to dry; which then will acquire an 
incredible hardneſs, and is very laſting, 
for we have ſeen walls of ſome hundred 
years ſtanding, as we were informed, and 
all that time has not been able to do them 
any prejudice, | | 
The king himſelf (what the reaſon of 


his humour may be, I never had the curi- 


olity to aſk him) will ſometimes vouchſafe 
to work in the lime and dirt for an hour 
together, and will bolt out an encouraging 
word to the ſlaves then, viz. as I remem- 
ber, Liferus, that is, God ſend you 10 your 
own countries; but, J judge, he either 
does not ſpeak from his heart, or elſe he 
hopes God will not anſwer the prayers of 


ſuch a wicked wretch : with this ſort of 


labour, I made ſhift to paſs away all the 
winter; and, indeed, without a quibble, I 
had no other ſhift or ſhirt, only the chari- 
ty of my fellow flaves, who were better 
provided, accomodated me with a cover- 
mg from the cold, which elſe would have 
endangered my life. 

The reader, I ſuppoſe, will not think 


it ſtrange, if I was diflatisfied and very 


weary of my condition, and therefore I 
did often rummage all my thoughts, for 
ſome expedient to caſe me of this accurſed 
way, not of living, but ſtarving and dying 
daily: my mind did often flatter me with 
the greateſt poſſibility of liberty by run- 
ning away; and ſo confident I was, that 
I diſcovered my intentions to ſeveral 
Chriſtians, eſpecially to thoſe of my near 
acquaintance, who, by no means, could 
be induced to hear the difficulties and 
dangers that attended ſuch a reſolution : 
In the mean time, my friends in England 
had taken ſome care for my ranſom, and 
had given order to mr. Lee an 
Engliſb merchant in Barbary, to endea- 
vour my relief, if one-hundred and fifty 
pounds would effect it, which ſum, mr. 
Luddington acquainted me, he was ready 
to diſburſe, if I could cut (that is, agree 
with my patron for my ranſom) for ſix- 
hundred, or ſeven-hundred pieces of 
eight: I proffered the ſaid ſum, but it 


would not be accepted; upon which I 
looked upon my condition as deſperate ; 
my forlorn and languiſhing ſtate of life, 
without any hope of redemption (which 


only could ſupport our ſpirits in the midſt 


of ſuch great afflictions, and bondage to 
thoſe upon whom God and nature =o 


to have impreſſed characters of ſlavery to 


the reſt of mankind) appeared far worſe 


than the terrors of a molt cruel death. I 


ſet up then my fixed and unalterable reſa- 
lution to eſcape, whatever fate attended 


it, leaving the event to providence; J 


had more than conjecture, that preſent 
death was to be the reward of my endea- 


vours if I were retaken, for, three Spani- 
ards, who ſome two months before were 
taken, making their eſcape, the king 
cauſed them to be brought before him, 


and with his own hands proved their 


butcher, and executioner z which cruel 
proceedings did wholly diſhearten the poor- 
ſpirited Chriſtians, and baniſhed all ſuch 
reſolutions quite out of their minds : at 
length I opened my mind to mr. Baxter 
(who, about a year and a half before, had 
made an unlucky attempt to run away, 
but, being brought back, he had the baſ- 
tinado in ſuch fort, that he could not 
work for a twelve-month, having irons 


continually upon his legs) but, notwith- 


ſtanding, ſuch was his love for Chriſtian 
liberty, that he freely told me, . that he 
would adventure with any fair opportuni- 
ty ; after I had him thus engaged by his 
promiſe, I gave him no reſt, until we had 
pitched upon a day; we alſo took into 
our cabal, and ſhare of our fortunes, two 
Briſtol men, who were ready at an hour's 
warning, when we appointed. 

There are at Machaneſs, at preſent, a- 
bout eight-hundred Chriſtians of all na- 
tions, two-hundred and ſixty whereof are 
Engliſh, ſeveral of which have tendered 


money for their ranſom, ſome ſeven-hun- 
dred, ſome five-hundred pieces of eight, 


ſome more, ſome leſs ; but the king till 
put them off with this, that he would clear 
none particularly, but that they ſhould go 
all together. . 

January the 1ſt, the king ſet forward 
towards Santa Cruz, with. an army of a- 
bout ſixty-thouſand men, deſigning to 
quell his nephew, who had made a formi- 
dable inſurrection againſt him, in that 
part of his dominions : we Chriſtians could 
not inform ourſelves of the certain pro- 
ceedings of theſe armies, neither did we 
much care, fight dog, fight bear; but 
this we learnt, that it will be two or three 
years before his return, and it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that any particular Chriſtian 
will be releaſed until he return; beſides, 


there is no hopes to be laid upon the moſt 
ſolemn 
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ſolemn word and proteſtatioh of this ſwar- 
thy infidel Muley 1/mael, for, as I have 
been informed, about four or tw. years 
ago, by an agreement with colonel Kirk, 
all the Engliſh flaves were to be ſet at li- 


berty at the rate of two · hundred pieces of 


eight a head, and the bargain, was ſo far 


ſtruck, that the Chriſtians were got a. 


mile out of town; but the curſed Jews 
(the ſtench and peſt of the nations of the 
earth, malicious to all mankind; and 
loathſome and abominable wherever they 
come z who not only have the blood of 
the Saviour of the world lying upon their 
heads, but are accountable for the Do klabs 


of many thouſands of his members which 
are daily ſhed) theſe, wicked enemies of 
Chriſtianity, brought back theſe poor. 


Chriſtians into the houſe of bondage thus : 

They proffered the emperor as much mo- 
ney as the king of England tendered. for 
the Chriſtians ranſom, if he would lend 
them, for a while, to build a city for the 


Fews, and then they ſhould be reſtored. 


to the king: the covetous tyrant ſoon 
cloſed with theſe advantageous terms, and 
the Chriſtians were turned over ts de 


Jews, who employed them three years in 
building a city ; but, hen finiſhed, ſee 
the juſt judgment of God } the Fews were 
turned out, and forced to give place to 
the Moors : another remarkable ſtory, con- 

cerning the eus, I cannot but inſert up- 

on this occaſion: About three years ago, 
mr. Bowry of Briſtol was, with twenty ſail 
more, taken by the Sailee men; Boury 


had a parcel of * — in his ſhip, which then 
baſſador in England, dee to buy this 


Ben Haddu, am 


2 of the king, but a Je outbid him, 
ſo: had the ſoap; for which dealing, 
the ambaſſador kept a grudge in his mind 


againſt the Jews, and was revenged on 


them after this manner, whilſt I was there: 
He informed the king, that the Fews had 
impoſed upon him, and couzened him of 
fifty- thouſand pieces of eight, in the mat- 
ter of the ſoap, upon which. the king 
clapped up ten of the chief Jets in priſon, 
until they ſhould either Pay the ſaid ſum, 
or elſe reſtore the ſoap, which it is to be 
ſuppoſed, hath been fold i in Chriſtendom 
two N ago. 
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FPter 5 confiderative, ending 
that no proffers for my redemption 


would be accepted, I committed the con- 


duct of my proceedings to almighty pro- 
vidence, reſolving to make an eſcape in 
company of three more, Edmund Baxter, 
Anthony Bayle, and James Ingram. 
May the 29th, agreeing with our guardi- 
an Moors for a blankil, i. e. two-pence halt- 
penny a piece, we had the liberty to be ex- 
cuſed from work that day; we went there- 
fore to the town of Machaneſs, and ha- 
ving but a ſmall ſtock of caſh about us, 
viz, nine blankils, we laid it out in bread, 
and two ſmall bullocks bladders, with a 
little burdock to carry water in. 
About three of the clock in the after 
noon, we began our journey, deſigning 
ro go as far as an old houſe, called the 


king's houſe, diſtant about three miles 


from Machaneſs, reſolving. to conceal our- 
{elves about that houſe until night, and 
promiling to ourſelves the greater ſecuri- 
ty, becauſe we knew ſome Chriſtians uſed 
commonly to work there; but, proceed- 
ing in our journey, we diſeovered, u 

a loaded horſe, the Moor who live 

that houſe, which obliged us to — 
our pace, and keep a-head of him, for, 


if he ſhould come up with us, he would 
calily diſcover that we did not belong to 


the ſaid houſe; we made haſte therefore 


before him, and, coming near the houſe, 
VO L. II. 


* ee — twenty 8 Giting 
there; which accident of being hemmed in 
behind and before, by theſe our enemies, 
put us into a great fright, and had, in 
all likelihood, ſpoiled our deſign, in the 
very entrance, if providence had not pre- 
ſented to our view, on one ſide of the 
houſe, a parcel of lime-kilns, to which, 
without the Moors obſervation, we in- 
ſtruck up, where we abſconded ourſelves, 
by lying flat upon our bellies: about half 
an hour after, came two Mooriſh women 
thither, to gather up! ſome looſe wood 


we conſidering it very inconvenient | to 


ſhew ourſelves fearful, leſt we ſhould be 


taken for renegadoes, ſpoke to them, but 
they returned us no anſwer, following 


their buſineſs, and taking us, as we judg- 
ed, either for Moors: or: Chriſtians em- 
ployed about the ſaid lime-kilns; ſo we 
continued there without any further mo- 
leſtation, until night, when we proceed - 
ed on our journey ; travelling about eigh- 
teen miles that night, we paſſed by a 


great many tents, hence the dogs came 
n' out and barked at us, and the Moors alſo 


ſaw us, but ſaid: . er us 
for their countrymen. : | 

That night we croſſed: the great river, 
which runs down to Mamora, about 
eighteen miles diſtant from Machancſi, 
and, about à mile from the bank of the 


river, we found a convenient buſh, where. 


6 N we 
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we took up our lodging all the day fol- 


lowing, without any diſturbance: at night 


we found ourſelves obliged to return to 


the ſaid river, to furniſh us with water, 


the littleneſs of our veſſel, which contain- 


ed not above a gallon, being a great hin- 
drance in our journey: we continued 


our progreſs twelve miles that night, 
which proved very tireſome, by reaſon of 
the weeds and buſhes, and the nights 
were not ſo long as we wiſhed ; juſt about 
day-break, we found a convenient buſh 


near to a great valley, where we repoſed 
ourſelves z as ſoon as the day broke clear, 


we ſaw abundance of cattle graſing in the 
bottom, with Moors, who looked after 
them, but, 'by God's providence, none 


came near us, fo that we lay ſafe all that 


day, being the laſt day of May. 
At night we ſet forwards, keeping the 


woods, where were no Mooriſh inbabi- 


tants, only wild beaſts, the leſs ſavage 
and formidable, which we often ſaw, but 
they never attempted to come near us; 


we travelled about ten miles that night, 
and then croſſed a river, which ſupplied 


us with water, whereof we were in want 
on the other ſide of the river, we obſerv- 
ed the footſteps of a great many cattle, 
which rendered the place, as we thought, 
unſafe for us; we made therefore a little 
further progreſs in the morning, to the 
top of the hill, where under a large oak 
we found a buſh convenient for our recep- 
tion that dax; but withip-a little while 
we were diſturbed in our repoſe, obſerving 
the cattle to come graſing up the hill, 
directly to that buſh, with Moors at their 
heels; with all haſte therefore wepacked up 


our luggage, and ran a mile further, with- 
out being diſcovered, until we came to a 
pear-tree, furniſhed with long graſs a- 


round it 3 there we took up our quarters 
all that day, being the 1ſt of une. 
The night following, we intended to 


roceed, but it pleaſed God to ſtrike me 
— with the gout, ſo that I was not able 
to ſtand: I was forced, therefore, to re; 
main there all that night, and the day en- 
ſuing, which was a great hindrance to my 


companions, and affliction to myſelf: the 
readieſt expedient to emedy my diſtem- 
r, which I could think upon, was this: 
e made a fire in a hole in the ground, 


and ] put my foot into the hole, to draw 
away the pain; having alſo a lancet with 


us, 1 endeavoured to breathe a vein in my 
foot, but I could not effect it, for the lan- 
cet would not enter; h&wever, I found 
ſome eaſe by the force of the fire: 1 
company, being ſenſible of the delay whic 

my diſtemper occaſioned, began to. be 
moved, inſomuch that they told me, that, 


A if I could not march with them that night, 


) 


they muſt hold themſelves obliged to take 
leave of me, which added a great afflicti- 
on to my ſorrow, inſomuch as I was the 
author and firſt mover of this eſcape; 
that I might not therefore be forſaken by 
my companions, in compliance to their 
importunity, I reſolved to ſtrain my ut- 
moſt power. l 1 15 
The 3d of June at night, I endeavoured 
to go, but in great pain, ſo that we could 
not 22 above three miles, when I 
was forced to pray my companions to ſtay 
but that night, and J did not queſtion, 
but, by God's bleſſing, to be able to travel 
with them the next; they conſented, and 
ſo we took up our lodging for the re- 
mainder of that night, under another pear- 
tree, 4 
The 4th of June, I kept baking my 
foot all the day in the ground, till about 
two in the afternoon; in the mean while, 
I procured Mr. Baxter to make me a 
wooden leg, which accordingly he did; I 
perſuaded them, then, to travel about 
three or four miles that afternoon, which 
would a little eaſe the labour of the night; 
they agreed; I travelled about four miles 
with that leg, and then reſted till night on 
the top of a high hill, whence we ſaw a 
great plain valley before us. 
At night we ſhaped our courſe clear of 
the tents, and travelled over the edge of 
the plain, about ſix miles: we paſſed by 
ſeveral fields of corn, the Moors in the 
mean time hallowing to frighten the wild 
beaſts from them: croſſing of a river that 
night, we ſaw and heard ſeveral lions; 
ſome approached ſo near that we could 
almoſt touch them, but, as ſoon as we 
ſtruck fire, which we had prepared for 
that very purpoſe, they preſently vaniſhed: 
when the light began to diſplay itſelf, we 
took our quarters for the next day, which 


was June the 5th; at night we continued 


our courſe, when I was till lame, which 
was a great hindrance. to my company, 
but we were loth to part; our bread alſo 
was almoſt at an end, the conſideration 
whereof obliged me to ſtrain hard to get 
eight miles that night: by reſting the next 
day I found myſelf to be ſomething better, 
but then, to qualify my joy for this, ano- 
ther companion Anibony Bayle began to 
ſink and give over. 

June the 6th, we ſet forward, and mea- 
ſured ten miles that night, when we came 
to a great ſwamp; there my pain renew- 
ing; I fain would have perſuaded them to 
ſtay, but by no intreaties could perſuade 
them; ſo reſolving to part, we ſhared our 
bread, which came to two half rusks 
a- piece: I endeavoured to allure my weak 
wearied brother to abide with me, com- 
forting him with the expectation 7 4 

ens, 


. 
5 * 
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dens, where we two, more eaſily than the 


company of four, might provide for our- 
ſelves ; he would not ſtay : being preſſed 
thus with the conſideration of being left 
alone, I reſolved to put forward, when it 
pleaſed God, that my foot became per- 
fectly whole and clear of the gout : that 
night we travelled over a high barren hill, 
where we fancied we heard the ſuſs and 
noiſe of the ſea, which encouraged us to 
mend our pace until we met with a gar. 
den, where we gathered about a dozen of 
ſmall pumpkins, a very comfortable aſſiſt- 
ance to us, now that our bread was all 
ſpent ; for ſome we eat raw, and ſome we 
roaſted in the ground, whereby we found 
ourſelves conſiderably refreſhed : that night 
we made no more than eight miles; for, 
meeting with a great oak which was 
blown down, we thought it inconvenient 
to overſlip ſuch an advantageous retire- 
ment for the next day, which we were the 
more deſirous of, becauſe we heard a 
great many Moors, though we could not 
ſee them. FR 
All the next day we Jay ſtill, and, with 
exceeding contentment, we heard the noiſe 


of the ſea ; at night we put on, and came 


to the ſhore, where we found whereabout 
we then were, viz. to the ſouthward of 
Mamora ; we directed our courſe then 
northward for two miles, when we could 
diſcern the caſtle ; but, knowing that we 
could not go to the northward of the 
caſtle, becauſe the great river goes directly 
up into the country, we turned back about 
a mile, and finding a convenient buſh, we 
reſted there all the next day, hearing and 
ſeeing a great many cattle, but none came 
near us. | 


Tune the 8th, we gathered about half a 


peck of ſnails, and caught a land-tortoiſe, 
which we roaſted and eat heartily 3 that 
day alſo, we ſaw a ſhip in the offing : 
when night was come, we made down to- 
wards the caſtle, and, before we were 
aware, we fell upon a Mcor making a fire, 
which forced us to draw back; the Moor 
not diſcerning us, we fetched then a com- 
paſs, and by another way came down to 
the caſtle ; there we found a ſtrong watch, 
which did wholly diſcourage our expecta- 
tions of relief from that place; ſo we ſet 
up our reſolutions for. Sallee, about eigh- 
tecn or twenty miles to the ſouthward, to 
ſec what good could be done there; but, 
before we parted with Mamora, we made 
bold with a little barley and Guiney corn, 
growing under the caſtle, of each whereof 
we gathered about a quarter of a peck, to 
ſerve our neceſſities, and then we betook 
ourſelves to our former night's refuge, the 
buſh ; and, after having conſulted how to 
ſteer our courſe for Sallee, the reſult 


whereof was along the ſea-ſfide, we reſted 
all the next day without diſturbance. 

June the gth, we' travelled along the 
ſea-ſide, where we ſaw a'great deal of raft- 
timber; we concluded therefore, ſeeing 


the ſhip in the offing, to make a raft, 


which accordingly we did, and put off 
with it, but it would not ſwim boyart 
with us all ; we came therefore a-ſhore, 


and cut all our Jaſhings, leaving it to the 


mercy of the ſea: we travelled five miles 


towards Sallee that night, fearing leſt by 


ſtaying long thereabout we ſhould be diſ- 
covered, for our footing and trailing of 
the timber had made ſuch an impreſſion 
in the ſand, as if an hundred men had been 
there: that night we took up our quarters 
in a fig- tree, about ſeven miles ſhort of 
Sallee, where was no inhabitant. 

June the 1oth at night, we made for- 
ward to Sallee; in the road we fell upon a 
parcel of tents, where, though the dogs 


were ready to ſeize us, and the Moors 


themſelves called to us, we made no an- 
ſwer, and travelled on, without any far- 
ther trouble or danger, until we came to 
Sallee ; as ſoon as we came thither, we 
made towards the gardens, and ga- 
thered ſome pumpkins; and, becauſe 
night was far ſpent, we retreated about a 
mile out of town, to find ſome place which 
might ſecure us from diſcovery; we pitch- 


ed upon a buſh in a great valley, wherein 
we reſolved to incloſe ourſelves the day 
following : about eleven o'clock of that 


day, we eſpied a boy with a dog keeping 
of ſheep, but yet not forgetting his game, 
which was hunting of partridges : he beat 
the buſh wherein we were lodged, and 
threw in ſtones, and the dog alſo did his 
part, barking and courſing about the buſh ; 
but, by miracle, as we thought, we were 
not ſled: though we diſcovered abun- 


dance of fear amongſt ourſelves ; for, if we 


had been taken notice of, we could not 
otherwiſe conſult our own ſafety, than by 
the death of that poor ſilly lad. pak 

The 11th, day being paſt, at night we 
made a deſcent to the river of Sallee, about 
a mile above the town, where we found 
a boat, but could not with all our ſtrength 


hunch her: Anthony Bayle and I, who | 


were the only ſwimmers in our company, 
made over to the ſouth- ſide of the river, 
to ſee what purchaſe we could make 
there; we found indeed three boats, but 
they were all a-ground, ſo that we could 
do no good with them; but in ſearching 
ing about the new, ſhips (which five in 
number are building there) we found two 
oars, with which we ſwam over to our 
conſorts, and all togethet we went down 
by the river*s-[ide, to the harbour's- mouth, 
but we could meet with no boat to pur 
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our oars in: we ſaw two Dutch ſhips in 
the river, but they kept a diligeot watch, 
which hindered us from carrying away 
their boat; we concluded therefore to 
bury our oars in the ſand at ſome remark- 
able place, and ſo we betook ourſelves to 
find out a ſanctuary for the day follow- 
ing; we found a fig - tree full of leaves, in 
an unfrequented place, as we thought, on 
the north-ſide of the river, yet within call 
of the ſhips, which then were a building: 
under the covert of this little tree, though 
furrounded with enemies and dangers, we 
reſolved to expect the protection of the 
next day: the reader may poſſibly judge 


this an inſtance of a romantic courage, 


and an effect rather of raſh boldneſs 
than prudent conſideration: truly, he is 
in the right, for we ourſelves were of the 
ſame mind: about the middle of the next 
day, upon this occaſion, a Moor who had 
newly waſhed his cloaths, directs his courſe 
directly to our tree, and there hangs up 


his A hage to dry, whilſt he himſelf fat 


down not far off, to louſe himſelf, an't 

leaſe you: if providence did hinder him 
Font iſcerning us, I aſſure you it was not 
for want of provocation, as we all confeſs; 
and indeed I never in my life was in ſuch 
a trembling fit, as that louſy raſcal put 
me into. | | 

The x2th day of June being paſt, at 
night we came down again to the river, 
to look after a boat, which we had ob- 
ſerved was moored in the river, half a 
mile higher than where we found the oars ; 
this we, who could ſwim, found and 


brought to our conſorts; we paddled her 


down the river, cloſe by the Dutchmen, 
who ſaw us, but ſaid nothing; then we 
put a- ſhore, and fetched our cars; we 
continued paddling, until we had paſſed a 
Frenchman, lying at the bar*s-mouth, who 
plainly ſaw us, but faid nothing, So ſoon 
as we had left him behind us, we ſhipped 
out our oars, and rowing right into the ſea, 


our courſe by, {hs north-ſtar was weſt⸗ 


north-weſt, hen we had rowed fou 
miles or thereabout, we diſcerned a ſhip 
at anchor, which obliged us to alter our 


courſe. and row northward, until we had 


paſſed her, fearing leſt ſhe might be a Sallee 


ſhip; and we had learned at Machaneſs, 
that two of them were cruizing at that 


time, and not yet come in; therefore it 


was, that in diſtruſt of this ſhip we altered 
our courſe; we rowed about two leagues 


without the ſhip, and lay upon our oars ; 
when day broke up clear, we ſaw the ſhip 


with her ſails looſe z I then acquainted my 
conſorts, that in my judgment, if the ſhip 


were of Sallee, ſhe would make in for the 
bar at that time, . becauſe the tide and ſea- 


breeze were then both favourable, it be- 
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ing high - water at ſeven of the clock; but, 
if he were an Engliſh man of war, as we 
incefſantly wifhed, then we thought the 
ſea-breeze would make her ſtand” off to 
fea, Notwithſtanding our opinions were 
various, and we were doubtful what to do, 
at length I perſuaded my conſorts to row in 
and make her hull ; then the ſhip ſtood off, 
and at length ſaw us; we pulled a-board, 
and found her to be the Lark frigate, cap- 
tairt Leighton commander; after ſome ex- 
amination and diſcourſe about the methods 
and means of our eſcape, I propounded to 
the captain a deſign which had newly 
taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of my fancy; it 
Was this, that, if he would accommodate 
me with his boat, and thoſe belonging to 
the other two men of war, which were in 
company, I would undertake to pilot 
them in, and to burn what ſhips were then 
at Mamora. The captain immediately 
ſtood to the northward, and came up 
with the other two fhips, which were the 
Bonaventure and the Greyhound; the admiral 
was then ſick at Cales, ſo, captain Macdo- 
nald being eldeſt captain, we went a-board 
him, and ſending for Mr. Fairborne, who 
was then captain under captain Prieſtman, 
who was ſick as above ſaid, they held a 
council about theſe propoſitions which I 
had made; at firſt they ſeemed impracti- 
cable, by reaſon of many difficulties, but 
eſpecially of che bar, which is worſe than 
that of Sallee ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, 
conſidering the for wardneſs of men, who 
but that very day had eſcaped a very 
heavy ſlavery, and yet were willing that 
very night to engage in the action, they 
concluded it both poſſible and feafible, and 
ſo entertained with 9 what 1 
propoſed; after which I immediately re- 

turned with captain Leighton a-board the 


Lark, and communicated the reſult of the 
council to Mr. Baxter, who was hearti- 


ly pleaſed with what was undertaken, and 
willing to go along; ſo he was ordered to 
70 in the Bonaventure's boat, and was very 
erviceable, being better acquainted with 


that bar than I was. Immediately orders 


were given, to ſhave ſome deal-boatds, 
and faw ſome tar-barrels, and make oy 
with all expedition : by ſeven at night all 


things wete in readineſs, the frigates were 


riding two leagues from ſhore, orders were 
iven that the boat in which I was, iz. 
che Creybound's, ſhould go a-head, com- 
manded by captain Macdonald, who be- 


haved himſelf, indeed, with great courage 


and reſolution, and the reſt had orders to 
follow us; there were three barges in all, 
and one yawl: the number of men con- 
cerned in the action were forty-two, who 
all had ſtrict charge, upon pain of death, 
not to ſeek after plunder, which was punc- 

| tually 


tually obſerved, About eight at night 
we put off from the ſhips, and betwixt 
nine and ten we fell a little to the north- 
ward of the bar; but, by Mr. Baxter's 
aſſiſtance, we quickly righted ourſelves, 


and found the bar, There was a great 


noiſe on the ſhore, all thereabouts having 
taken the alarm, which did nothing diſ- 
courage us; we proceeded luſtily, without 
any concernment at their hideous outcries ; 
which when the Moors perceived, and that 
we advanced with undaunted reſolutions, 
they thought it beſt to fly betimes and ſe- 
cure themſelves and their caſtle ; in the 
mean time we purſued our deſign towards 


the ſhips, a-board which, there being a 


great many lights, we obſerved the Moors 
looking over the ſides of the firſt we came 
to, which was the bigger of the two; 
they called to us to keep off; we anſwer. 
ed them with about twenty grenado-ſhells, 
which ſoon drove them over-board ; they 
had not far, indeed, to eſcape ; for the 
caſtle-wall was within a boat's length of 
the ſhip, ſo, without any difficulty, we 
preſently entered; one Moor we found a- 
board, who was preſently cut in pieces 
another was ſhot in the head, endeavour- 
ing to eſcape upon the cable; we were 


not long in taking in our ſhavings and tar- 


barrels, and ſo ſet her on fire in ſeveral 
places, ſhe being-very apt to receive what 
we deſigned ; for there were ſeveral barrels 
of tar upon the deck, and ſhe was newly 
tarreꝗ as if on purpoſe : Whilſt we were 
ſetting her on fire, we heard a noiſe of 
ſome people in the hold; we opened the 
skuttles, and thereby ſaved the lives of 
four Chriſtians, three Dutch-men, and one 
French, who told us the ſhip on fire was. 
admiral and belonged to Aly-Hackum, and 
the other, which we ſoon after ſerved with 
the ſame ſauce, had the name of Plum- 
mage Cortibe, which was the very ſhip, 
which, in October laſt, took me captive. 


I cannot deny that J was poſſeſſed with 


an extraordinary ſatisfaction to ſee this ſhip 
on fire; and I could not but admire the 
wonderful providence of God, to whom 
alone vengeance belongeth, in vindicating 
my cauſe, and making me an unwitting in- 


ſtrument of revenge, for the injuries I re- 


ceived from the owners of this veſſel. 

Such was the fierceneſs of the flames, 
that we were forced to keep off from the 
| ſhips ſides, whereby we became obnox1- 
ous to the ſhot of the Moors, who from 
the walls of the caſtle made a great firing 
upon us, both of ſmall and' great guns, 
but with little or no execution; for our 
men, by the light of the great fire, 
having them in perfect view upon the 


walls, made ſmart returns upon them, 
„„ 


firing inceſſantly upon them; and with 
that eagerneſs, that they quite neglect- 
ed their oars; fo that if, the tide had 
not turned to ebb, we ſhould have run 
a gfeat riſque, our men were fo full of 


Joy, whooping and hallowing at the ſight 


of ſo defireable a bone-fire, that they ne- 
ver minded the dangers they might be 
ſubject to; we were therefore forced to 
tow the Bonaventare's yaw], who had loſt 
all her oars. In all this action we had 


but one man mortally wounded, and two 


or three more ſlightly hurt, After we had 
compleated our buſineſs, and abſolutely 


deſtroyed theſe ſhips, we returned out of 


the river, over the bar, and pulled a- 
board the frigates 3 captain Macdonald 
received us kindly, and gratified us with 
the entertainment of his ſhip very frankly, 


a-board which we ſtaid until our arrival at 


Cales, where we went a-ſhore, deſigning a 
paſſage for England with the firſt oppor- 
tunity. Captain Macdonald gave us cer- 
tificates of our ſervice in the late action, 
and then mr. Baxter and I took leave of 
him; we did not ſtay long at Cales, be- 
fore we met with an opportunity for Eng- 
land a-board captain Atkins, who came 
from Leghorn and was bound for London, 
who very willingly granted us paſſage with 
him, and gave us civil and welcome en— 
tertainment, whom God reward, and all 
other our benefactors, particularly (tho' to 


ſome readers it may ſeem immaterial, yet, 


when occaſion offers, not to remember, to 
all good men will appear unthankful, and 
I had rather be taxed with impertinence 


than ingratitude) mr. Hodges, who be- - 


ſtowed four pieces of eight in our neceſ- 
ſity, God return his charity into his own 
boſom with bleſſing and increaſe, and 


honeſt captain Gutteridge, who ſent a bar- 


rel of beef and an hundred weight of 
bread, leſt we ſhould lie too chargeable 
upon captain Atkins in our paſſage home, 
who, the 1ſt day of July 168 3, ſet ſail from 
Cadiz, and arrived in the Downs, the 26th 
of the ſame month. 


Thus have I given a ſhort and plain ac- 
count of my captivity and eſcape, with 


the circumſtances that attended it; and 


tho* poſſibly my ſtile may appear rough 


and unpoliſhed, which the courteous read- 


er, I hope, will a little excuſe, expecting 
no other from a blunt ſeaman, acquaint- 
ed with nothing ſo much as dangers and 


ſtorms ; yet do profeſs, I have penned this 


narrative with all the ſincerity and truth, 
that becomes a plain-dealing Engliſhman : 


my deſign and aim in all (kind country- 


man and courteous reader) is, to excite 
with me thy praiſes to our God, the only 
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deliverer, who hath delivered me from a 


cruel and ſevere captivity; and withal, to 


ſtir up thy grateful reſentments for the 
happineſs, peace, and freedom, that thou 
enjoyeſt under ſo excellent and well tem- 
pered a government; but moſt eſpecially 
to move thy pity for the afflictions of Fo- 
e to excite thy compaſſionate regard to 
thoſe poor country- men, now languiſhing 


— 
* 
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in miſery and irons, to endeavour their re- 
leaſement, according to thy power; at 
leaſt, by importuning heaven, that during 
their captivity God would ſupport them 
with his grace, to bear patiently their af- 
flictions, and to reſiſt all temprations un- 
til, in his good appointed time, he vouch- 
ſafe them a happy deliverance, Amen. 
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A true Relation of the inhuman. and unparalleled Actions, and barbarous Murders, 
of Negroes and Moors, committed on three Engliſhmen in old Calabar in 


Guiney, &c. 
MONG the variety of cruelties 
A and murders, which hiſtory and 

experience daily inform us of, 

' this, which I now intend to re- 
late; is none of the leaſt. And the ftory 
you ſhall have verbatim, from one of the 
ſufferers own mouth ; who arrived late- 
ly in the Downs, and is now in his majeſ- 
ty's fleet. 


In June 1668, the Peach-tree of Lon- 
don, a ſmall veſſel, of the burthen of a- 
bout ſixty tons, Edward Dixon maſter, 


came into the Downs, bound for Guiney, 


intending there to take in negroes, and to 
tranſport them to the Barbadoes, and 
from thence to come for London, where 
John Malts, the fon of Fohn Watts, of 
Eltham, in the County of Kent, ſurgeon, 
| ſhipped himſelf, with the conſent of Ri- 
chard Watts, public notary of Deal; lit- 
tle dreading that he, being not above 
_ eighteen years old, ſhould meet with ſuch 
a calamitous accident. The ſhip had not 
been long in the Downs, but, a fair gale 
preſenting, they ſuddenly hoiſted fail, 
God's providence ſeeming to fill their ſails 
with proſperous ſucceſs : the firſt place 

they touched at was the gold coaſt, where 
they ſtaid not long, but ſailed to old Ca- 
| labar, in the bay of Guiney, They en- 
tered a river called the Croſs river into 
Paratt iſland. After they had taken in 
their negroes, and ready to fail, their an- 
chor being a-peck, the maſter calls up 
the boatſwain, and three men more, 
whereof the relater was one, and com- 
mands them to look out the copper bars 
that were left, and carry them on ſhore, 
to try if they could ſell them: the boat- 
ſwain, with his ſmall company, deſired 
that they might have arms with them, 
not believing the report of ſome, that in- 
formed them they were a harmleſs and 
innocent people : they took with them 
three muſquets and a piſtol, and fo row- 
ed towards the ſhore ; but, not far from 
it, unhappily our match fell into the wa- 
ter, and, the ſhip being fallen down from 
that narrow part of the river, nearer the 
ſea, quite out of ſight, we were conſult- 
ing what would be ſafeſt for us to do: 
we were not willing . to precipitate our 
own ruin, and we were alſo aſhamed to 
return to our ſhip, before we had diſ- 
patched what we were commanded to : 
at length, the boatſwain commanded the 
relater, Fohn Watts, on ſhore, to the firſt 


their oars and boat-hooks. 


Houſe, to light our match, which we re- 
covered out of the water, after it was ex- 
tinct; which he readily obeyed :. but, be- 
fore he was twenty rods from the water- 
ſide, he was feized on by two blacks, or 
rather tawny-moors, and by them hauled 
above half a mile up into the country, 
thrown with great violence upon his bel- 


ly, and ſo compelled to lie till they ſtrip- 


ed him; and, more company coming to 
them, they were ſo eager for his poor 
canvas apparel, that ſome they tore off, 
others they cut off, and with that ſeveral 
pieces of his fleſh, to his intolerable pain: 
with theſe rags they made little children's 
aprons, to cover their privities, linnen 


and woollen being very ſcarce there. The 


boatſwain, ſeeing this John Matis was thus 
carried away, was reſolved, with his other 
two companions, to have him again, or 
elſe to venture all their lives for him : 


they arm themſelves; but, whilſt they 


were confulting what to do, whether to 
venture on ſhore, or not, of a ſudden they 
were beſet with about a dozen men in ſeve- 
ral canoes ; but they valiantly maintained 
their boat about the ſpace of three hours, 
for, after two of their three muſquets were 
diſcharged, they defended themſelves with 
The boat- 
ſwain received a mortal wound in his 
groin, and fell down in the boat; the o- 
ther two adventured in the river, endea- 
vouring, by ſwimming, to eſcape the 
mercileſs hands of cruel Infidels ; but the 
negroes, with their ſwift canoes, ſoon o- 
vertook them, and brought them on 
ſhore, to the place where the relater was. 
The negroes took the boatſwain out of 


the ſhip's boat; and, inſtead of endea- 
vouring at all to preſerve life, which re- 
' mained in him, immediately they robbed 


him of it; one of them, with a keen 
weapon, cutting off his head, before his 
companions faces ; and then they prepared 
for their rare banquet, while he was yet 
reeking in his blood: they in a barbarous 
manner cut off pieces of fleſh from off his 
buttocks, thighs, arms, and ſhoulders, 
broiled them on the coals, and, with a 
great deal of impatience, cagerly eat it 
before our faces, to our great aſtoniſh- 
ment, About fourteen days after, one 
of the company fell ſick, and, inftead of 
being phyſicians to cure him, they were 
his butchers to murther him. They ſerv- 
ed him as they did the boatſwain, cut off 
his head, broiled and eat up his fleſh, and 

| rejoiced 
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three Engliſhmen in Guiney: 


rejoiced exceedingly at this rich banquet. 
About ten days after, the third fell ſick, 
_ whom they ſerved in the ſame manner. This 
was no ſmall cauſe of ſorrow to the rela- 
ter: the thoughts of their inhuman and 
barbarous actions ſometimes ſurtounded 
him with fears and ſorrows, hourly expect- 
ing to taſte of the ſaid cruelty, Death did 
not ſeem ſoterrible to him, as the violent 
manner of it; being left now alone in a 
ſtrange country, deſtitute of friends or 
acquaintance, or any thing that might 
keep up his ſpirits : die he would fain, 
bur not by the hand of Infidels, and bar- 
barous monſters. But the great God, that 
1s moſt compaſſionate in the greateſt ex- 
tremities, had pity on him; and, not- 
withſtanding the alteration of the climate, 
the want of cloaths, and the ſtrangeneſs 
of his food, which was only herbs, he 
continued in good health, and had time 
enough to lament this direful providence, 
The natives, who were daily expecting a- 
nother banquet, met with a diſappoint- 
ment: either their cuſtoms, or the over- 
ruling power of God, would not ſuffer 
them to deſtroy him, he continuing ſtill 
in health. Therefore they reſolve to ſell 
him: his Araunia, or maſter, was pretty 
free to diſcourſe him, which the relater 
was Capable of, being about three years 
before in the Weſt-Indies, where he had 
learned the Tata language, which is eaſily 
attained, being comprehended in a very 
few words, and all the negroes ſpeak it. 
He began to diſcourſe his maſter, to know 
the reaſon of their cruelty, who told 
him, that he ſhould reſt himſelf content- 
ed, who, if he were not ſick, ſhould not 


have his head cut off. In the boat, which 


in the beginning they took with them, 
was a muſquet ſaved of the three, which 
was not diſcharged ; which his maſter, 
ſome time after he had been with him, 


brought to him, to know the uſe of it : 


he endeavoured, as much as he could, to 
make him apprehend the uſe of it, but 
ſtill they profeſſed their ignorance : but 
they commanded and threatened him to 
ſhew the ule of it. The fear of his maſter's 
_ diſpleafure, and their inhumanity, cauſed 
him to ſhoot it off ; but the negroes, 
which expected ſome delightful thing, 
were fruſtrated 3 and, at the ſudden noiſe 
and flaſh of fire, which they very much 
dread, ran from him, and were greatly 
affrighted z but quickly after, hearing no 
more of that noiſe, they came up to him 
again, and commanded him to do the 
like: he told them he had not powder, 
which was the cauſe of the noiſe ; but this 
would not ſatisfy theſe barbarians, He 
not being able to anſwer their expectati- 


on, they concluded he was not willing; 
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they proceed to threaten him, and were 
about to murther him, had not his maſter 
reſcued him, Upon diſcourſe after with 
this Arauna, or maſter, he began to un- 
derſtand the reaſon of their barbarous deal- 
ing with him and his friends, he telling 
him, that naturally the people were civil 
and ſimply honeſt, but, if provoked, full 
of revenge; and that this cruelty was oc- 
caſioned by ſome unhandſome action of 
carrying a native away without their leave, 
about a year before; they reſolving, if 
ny came a-ſhore, they ſhould never go 
off alive. He had not been above ſeven 
weeks in the country, but his maſter pre- 
ſented him to his king, whoſe name was 
E. fu me, king of the Buckamoors, who 
immediately gave him to his daughter, 
whoſe name was Om-jab ; and, when the 


king went abroad, he attended him alſo 


as his page, throughout the whole circuit 


of his dominions, which was not above 


twelve miles, yet boaſting extremely of 
his power and ſtrength, but glorying ex- 
ceedingly that he had a white to attend 
him, whom he employed to carry his bow 
and arrows at feveral places remote from 
the ſea ſide; the people would run away 
from him for fear, others would fall 
down, and ſeem to worſhip him, and uſe 
thoſe actions, as they do to their god. 
Their progreſs was never ſo long, but 


they could return home at night, but ne- 
ver without a handſome load of a cup of 


the creature. During all the time of the 
relater's ſervitude there, he never knew 
him go abroad and come home ſober: 
They drink of the beſt palm- wine, and 
another ſort of ſtrong liquor, called Pen- 
tore, The relater! quickly knew how to 
humour this profound prince; and, if any 
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of the natives abuſed him, upon his com- = 


plaint, he had redreſs; as once, by ſtri- 
ving with a negroe, his arm was broke, 


which by providence, more than ſkill, 


was ſet again. After ſome months the 
king of Ca- la- nanch, whoſe name was E- 
fu- man- cha, hearing of this beautiful white, 
courted his neighbour prince, that he 
would ſell him to him; at length they 
ſtruck a bargain, and the relater was ſold 
for a cow and a goat: this king was a 
very ſober and moderate perſon, free from 
the treacheries and miſchiefs that the o- 
ther was ſubject unto ; and he would of- 
ten diſcourſe the relater, and aſk him of 


his king and country, and if his kingdoms 
and dominions were as big as his, which 


were not above 25 miles in length, 
and 15 in breadth. He told him as much 
as his underſtanding and years made him 


capable of, keeping ſtill in the bounds of 


modeſty, and yet relating as much as 
poſſible, to the honour and dignity of 
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his ſovereign:;z firſt, informing him of 
the greatneſs.of one of his 3 the 
ſeveral ſhires and counties it contained, 
with the number of its cities, towhs, and 
caſtles, and the ſtrength of each ; the in- 
fmite inhabitants, and valour of his ſub- 
jects. One of,theſe kingdoms was enough 
to amaze ſufficiently this petty. governor, 
that he need not to mention any, more of 
lis majeſty's glory and dignity, | It pur 
him into. ſuch a profound conſternation, 
that he reſolved to find out ſome, way to 
tender his reſpects to this mighty prince; 
and no way could he find ſo convenient, as 
to tell the relater, that, if he could find but 
a paſſage, he would let him go to Eng+ 
land, to tell his majeſty of the great fa- 
vour and reſpect he had for him. This 
did not a little rejoice our Ezgliſhman, 
Withal the king rold him, that he would 
end him a — Joy which ſhould be two 
cabereets or goats, which they value at 
a very high rate,” the king having not 
above ſixteen or eighteen. He tells the 
king, that the king of England had many 
thouſands of his ſubjects, that were under 
the degree of gentlemen, which had a 
thoufand ſheep a-piece, the fleſh of which 
they valued at a much higher rate than 
goats Though our Engliſman lived very 
handſomely with this £-fu-man-cha, king 
of the Ca-la-nanch, yet his deſires and his 
hopes were ſtil] for kis native country: at 
length he obtained a promiſe from his 
king, that the firſt Engliſiʒ ſhip chat came 
into the road ſhould have liberty to releaſe 
or purchaſe him; this very much rejoiced 
his heart: now he thought every day a 
year, tilt he could hear of, or ſore 
Engliſh hip arrive. Many times when he 
was alone, his heart would be oppreſſed 
with ſighs and ſobbings, when he thought 
of his relations, and the comfortable ſos 
ciety they had together, that it ſhould be 
his unhappy fate to be captivated amongſt 
barbarous Infidels. Oftentimes did he walk 
. down to the ſea- ſide, ſometimes with hopes, 
ſometimes with fear, earneſtly expecting 
the wind of God's providence to blow m 
ſome Engliſh ſhip thither: his often re- 
courſe to the ſea- ſide was obſerved by one 
Jaga a wizard, and the chiefeſt in three 
or four kingdoms thereabouts ; they are 
perſons that the natives give very much 
credit to, and on any difficult occaſion run 
to them for ſatisfaction. The famous Del 
phian oracle was never had in greater ado- 
ration, than the prophetical ſpeeches of 
theſe Mooriſh wizards. Thaugh they have 


infinite numbers of them in every place, 


yet this Ja- ga had the moſt, renown amongſt 
them; and one day he comes to him, and 
very kindly aſked him, Why he fo often 
frequented that place? He told him, to 


ſee if he could diſcover any Engliſh veſict 
to come in there; but he, being not unac- 
quainted with his great fame, aſked him 


when he did believe there would one come 


in; not that he was willing to give credit 
to any of their divinations, but ſuppoſing 
that he thereby ſhould pleaſe him and an- 
twer his expectation. Ja- ga immediately 
told him, that the fifteenth day after an 
Engliſh ſhip ſhould come into the road. 
Then he afked him whether that ſhip 
fthould carry him away? To this he an- 
ſwered doubtfully ; but told him that he 
ſhould be offered to the maſter of the ſhip, 
and, if they could not agree, but that he 
ſhould come to ſhore again, he ſhould not 
be ſold, and that in a very ſhort time after 
he ſhould die for grief. Theſe fifteen days 
feemed very long and tedious ; many a 
look did he caſt on the fea with an aking 
heart: the fourteenth day he went to the 
higheſt hill there- about, but to no purpoſe, 
for he could diſcover no ſhip: next morn- 
ing he went again two or three times, but 
ſaw none: about two or three hours after 
came running in to E-fu- man- cha ſome of 
the Moors, and told him there was a ca- 
noe coming, fo. they called our ſhips, at 
which our Engliſbman heartily rejoiced, 
hoping then to be releaſed forthwith, yet 
durſt not ſhew his joy for fear of puniſh- 
ment, or of death; for, though he lived 
better now than with his firſt maſter, yet 
his ſervice was far worſe than the flaves in 
Turky, and their diet worſe than dogs 
meat; therefore had he cauſe enough of 
inward joy; the ſhip came immediately 
in, and he hies away en to Fa- ga, 
to know if it were an Engliſh ſhip, who 

refolved him it. was; it happened to be 
the 87. Maloe's merchant, captain Royden 

commander, who haſtened to diſpatch his 
buſineſs, took in his negroes, and was rea- 

dy to fail, and our Engiiſpman heard ne- 
ver a word what ſhould become of him, 
the king never offering to ſell him; this 


put him on a reſolution to endeavour to 


make an eſcape, and to that end had pre- 
pared a piece of timber which he had 
drawn near the water-ſide, on which he 


intended to paddle to the ſhip which then 


lay about a league from the ſhore, Jult 
by the fea-ſide, as he was about to launch 
his little floating ſtick, he eſpied a great 
alligator, which will devour a man at a 
mouthful ; this made him alter his reſolu- 
tion, and reſolve rather to live with inhu- 
man Infidels, than to throw himſelf into 
ſo imminent a danger, which would have 
been little leſs than ſelf- murther. But the 
next day, which I may call a day of Ju- 


bile, almighty God opened the heart o f- 


the king to let the poor Engliſuman go: 
he ſent him in a canoe, placed between a 
negroe's 


his. own mouth, which is no more than 


negroe's legs, with ſome others to guide 
this ſmall veſſel, for fear he ſhould leap 
over-board, and ſwim to the ſhip. At a 


_ diſtance from the ſhip he hailed her in the 


Engliſh tongue, which was no ſmall cauſe 
of 'admiration to thoſe on board to hear 
an Engliſh tongue out of their canoes : the 
negroes gave him leave to ſtand up and 
ſhew himſelf to the captain, to whom he 


gave an account how four were left there, 


and only he preſerved, It was a pretty 


while before they could ſtrike a bargain, 
though the captain was reſolved not to 
leave him behind. Several times the ne- 
groes paddled away with their canoe, re- 
ſolving not to part with him ; but, what 
with his intreaties and promiſes, he per- 
ſuaded them to the ſhip again, and they 
delivered him on board for forty-five cop» 
per and, iron bars, each copper bar being 
about the bigneſs of a youth's little finger, 
the iron bars a little bigger, Now were 
his joys compleated, he thought himſelf 
as it were caught up into the third hea- 
ven; he could hardly perſuade himſelf but 
it was a dream or viſion, and that he did 
not really fee Eugliſb faces, or embrace 


Engliſh bodies. It was ſome time before 


he could throw himſelf at the captain's 
teet, and acknowledge his infinite cauſe of 
Joy in himſelf, and thankfulneſs to him for 
his deliverance from ſuch a ſevere capti- 


vity ; that he that lately Mas a ſlave to In- 


fidels, that worſhip they know-not what 
ſhould now ſee the faces of Chriſtians, an 


join with them in worſhiping the true 
God; and to him firſt he offered up the 


facrifice of hearty thankſgiving, that had 
ſent his angel to redeem him from fo cruel 
a bondage, When he came on board, his 
hair was very long, and his ſkin tawny, 


(Mulatlio like; ) having gone naked all the 


time he was there, and frequently anointing 
himſelf with palm oil, he looked like a 
tawny- moor; but immediately the ſea- 
men a-board with Chriſtian-like hearts ap- 
parelled him. The maſter commanded 
to hoiſe ſai}, and having a fair wind, they 
failed to Barbadoes, where captain Royden 
was to tarry for ſome time; but the relater, 


carneſtly deſiring to go to his native coun- 


try, and his relations, got paſſage to the 
Downs in the Catharine of London, captain 
South commander, which through God's 
goodneſs in a few weeks arrived in the 
Downs, where the relater was put on ſhore, 
to his uncle's, Mr. Richard Watts of Deal, 
great joy and ſatisfaction, who took this 
relation 4 his own mouth. 

Having ſhewed you how he was capti- 
vated, and ſome part of his trials and trou- 
bles, and alſo his deliverance and free- 


dom z we will now ſpeak of the people, 
and of their country, as it was taken from 


others. have ſpoken formerly who have 
been in the ſame country, | 
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The people are very careleſs, idle, _ The peo- 
giſh, given. wholly to eaſe z going ſtark ple. 


naked (only ſome of the chiefeſt having a 
little apron to cover their nakedneſs) not 
exerciſing themſelves either in work or 


play; free from having any tillage what- 


ſoever, (a ſmall part only for tobacco, for 
their own uſe, excepted) having no thought 
for to-morrow. Their ſtature and bigneſs 
are not near ſo big as our Engliſh. | 


Their language is called the Ta7a lan- Language. 


guage : it is contained in very few words, 
only ſo much as barely diſcovers their in- 
tentions; and is in part underſtood of all 
negroes. ; 


The country ſeems to be very fertile, Country, 


overgrown”: with wood: ſugar canes natu- 
rally grow there, He has been in moſt 
parts of the W/t-Tndies, yet he ſays, he 
never ſaw bigger nor more juicy than is 
there : the people lie ſecure as they think, 
but indeed lie very open, and are a prey 


to a handful of men. There are +4 4 


bears (which are very good meat) whic 
they often eat of, when they take pains to 
catch them. They have alſo hogs, beeves, 
deer and buffeloes; divers ſorts of good 
eating fowls, as cocks and hens, parrots, 
brag Sc. roots and ſeveral ſorts of 
erbs; alſo palm-wine, which they have 
by cutting the top of a tree, then iſſues 
forth the wine as ſap of wood when 'tis 
burning. There is alſo very good fiſh ; 
there is plenty of many things ; they only 
want laborious perſons to catch proviſi- 
ons (for all are wild) and to cut down the 
woods: John Watts, being much in the 
Weſt- Indies, and underſtanding the way to 
make ſugar, invited them to learn, having 
ſuch excellent juicy canes. But idleneſs 
would not hearken to fo reaſonable a re- 


queſt, 


Their proviſions are ebung, a root like a Theirpro- 


turnip, and as gaod and hearty as a po- viſions. 


tato, yams, E palm- oil, water and 
palm- wine 

phants, wild boars, ſows and pigs, deer, 
monkies, baboons, dogs, Sc. their fiſh is 
ſea-cows and bulls, alligators, albecores, 
the cat-fiſh, &c, 


or drink: their fleſh is ele- 


Bows, arrows, and ſwords, they make Their 
of a piece of iron they ſteal from the Eug-Weaf ons. 


liſh, and beat out with ſtones, which they 


neatly engrave : alſo they have a lance, 


which is tipped at the end with a piece of 


iron, and cut and engraved with flints, as 


they do their ſwords: very few of them 


have either lance or ſword z many of them 
ha ve ſwords of iron-wood, ſo called there. 


Their bow is about four feet long; their 


arrows about two feet and a quarter; their 


lance 
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lance is about five feet long. Theſe are 
the weapons they fight with, and with 
them they do much miſchief. 

Their . are bigger or leſs, accord- 
ing to the family and number of wives 
every man enjoys (for every one hath li- 
berty to have as many wives as he pleaſes; 
the ordinary men have two, three, or 


four; but the rich men and the king have 


many wives) ſet on ſcratches or poſts co- 
vered with the leaves of a Membo (alias 
a palm-wine) tree: the going in is very 
low (not above three. feet high) and 


within it is not ſix feet high: in this 


room is their fire kept day and night, 
their lodgings joining to this room : every 
wife hath her ſeveral houſe or lodging for 
herſelf and children, but all make uſe of 
this common fire, which is only for dreſ- 


| ſing of victuals; they have no occaſion 


for a fire for any other uſe. ' 

The king, and ſome great men, have 
clouts as big as a ſheet of Jarge paper, 
to cover their nakedneſs : ſo 'likewiſe the 
king's wives, and great men's wives, have 
a pilch or clout ; but, for the common 


people, they go ſtark naked, and are no 


more aſhamed than brute beaſts. 


Of their 
god. 


They have no particular place of wor- 
ſhip, neither do they congregate them- 
ſelves, nor are there miniſters, or in the 
leaſt a talk of their god (but of fear of 
being beat by him) but, like beaſts, riſe 
out of their little lodgings; eat, drink, 
and take their pleaſures, and at night 
ſleep again. He hath oftentimes heard 
them ſay, their god (which is the devil) 
oftentimes appears to them in the likeneſs 


of a man, about two feet and a half high, 


as black as they are, whom they call Ajab, 
(which is very ſtrange, that the devil 


| ſhould given himſelf ſuch a name, which 


is compounded of A and Jab, which is 


one of the names of God, as in Exodus : 
Jab is my name, ſo Jab, being joined to- 


gether, is as much as if the devil ſhould 
call himſelf without God, or againſt God : 
but for that the learned will tell you at 
eaſe, that with much ſtudy cannot be re- 
ſolved by my pen.) When any of them 
are ſick, they go to the picture of their 
Ajah, and ſpeak to it; then ſuddenly after 
he appears, as at other times : for, when 
he appears in a human ſhape, he hath 
many copper bars about his loins, legs, 
neck, and arms, as the chief of them go 
with; then all preſently worſhip him: 
then preſently they Kill dogs, goats, or 
chickens (but moſt commonly dogs) ac- 


_ cording as he commands, cutting off their 


heads, throwing the blood on the ſick 


perſon, burning the bodies, and burying 


the heads and legs for a ſacrifice to Ajab. 


If he recover, he takes three or four chick- 


i 


| ſelves, and get home. 
ſuaded, that they go to help that king to 


ens and other things, and hangs them up 
alive by the legs over where he was ſick, 
until they are Fea z and, when they are 
dead, he hangs them without his houſe, 
at the top of a high pole, who that night 
are eaten up by the buzzards, and other 
wild-fowl. If the ſick man recover not, 
and if he be rich, they take ſeveral of his 
ſlaves before his face and behead them, 
and throw their blood on their maſter. 
[Theſe poor creatures think it a great ho- 
nour, that they may .loſe their lives for 
the recovery of their maſter's health. 


them above-ground five days. But, if a 
rich man be ſick, they cut not off his head, 
but let him die naturally: and, when five 
days are expired, they bury him with his 


copper bars about his neck, waiſt, arms, 


and legs, as they uſually go, burying with 
him every ſort of that houſhold- ſtuff they 
have, as a ſtool, an earthen pot, a cala- 
baſh, a goard, Sc. and with him ſome of 
his ſervants heads, ſometimes three or 
four, ſometimes ten or twelve; and this 
is a credit for the maſter, and an honour 
to the ſervant. Into the grave are killed 
and thrown in ſeveral goats, chickens, 
and other proviſions, according to the 


number of the perſons therein; for their 


Ajah perſuades them they go into a far 
country, where there are all neceſſaries and 
all riches, and that this proviſion is to eat 
by the way for the gentleman and his men 
that are buried: but, when once they 


come there, they ſhall have all whatever 


they deſire. 


He knows not whether the king be he- Of their 
reditary or elective: this he obſerved in king. 


both kingdoms, that every morning the 
young maidens of the town where the king 
lives, wait for the king's riſing at his 
houſe or palace, which is larger and hand- 


ſomer than any of theirs, becauſe he hath 


more wives: when he comes out, they 
keep continual bowing with their heads 
and bodies to him, for the ſpace of eight 
or ten minutes, ſaying, A a, eera, and 


clap their hands, 3 which words, A a is, 
How do you, and eera is, thanks for his 


health; he all the. time ſaying, Aa, or, 
How do you, The whole people are as ſer- 
viceable to their king, as we are to our 
ſovereign. 


The ſlaves, they ſell to the Eugliſb, are Slaves. 


priſoners taken in war : the kings war 

much againſt one another. They have no 
holds, caſtles, nor priſons ; but for keep- 
ing thoſe they have taken, until the next 


ſhip come in, with withies they faſten them 


to a pole, that they cannot untie them- 
They are alſo per- 


light 


If ordinary people be ſick and like to If they 
die, they cut off their heads, and keep de. 


dirth. 
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fight againſt his enemy, and that they 
ſhall live idlly, and eat good victuals, 
drink good liquor, and have cloaths, and 
that the king will give them great re- 
wards: but, if half were performed that is 
promiſed, they would be more ready to 

go, than we to fetch them. 
How 4jab He oftentimes heard them cry out in 
uſes them. the night, making a very great ſcreeching 


noiſe, and lamentable cry, three or four 


hours together; and that is when they do 
not pleaſe ah, or he takes an occaſion 
againſt them, for he keeps them as ſlaves. 
Next day they bemoan themſelves to 
_ themſelves; for, if they complain one to 
another, then he beats and pinches them 
worſe than before. They told him often- 
times, that Ajah appears to them in ſe- 
veral ſhapes, and very oftentimes affrights 
them, he comes ſo ugly; but moſt times 
he comes in their own ſhape, with copper 

bars, as aforeſaid. | 
Their There is no more compaſſion, nor care 
taken on them, or for them that are big 
with child, than there is in England for 
their ſows, cows, ſheep, &c. (no nor ſo 
much;) and, when delivered, they take as 
little care of their children; for, as ſoon 
as they are born, their mother fetches wa- 
ter, and with her hand puts it in their 


noſtrils, till they are almoſt ſtrangled; 


then they take them up by the heels, their 
head downwards, for the water to run 


away; then they lay them on the ground, 


where, after they have cried their fill, 

they fall aſleep : this is all they have the 

firſt four and twenty hours. If they be 

poor women, they tie their children at 

their backs, and go to work. 

Their If a man and a maid agree, and reſolve 

to be betrothed, for it is certainly report- 

ed, widows there never marry, they go 

before ſeveral perſons, one whereof is the 

king, or a great man, and cut each other's 

wriſt with a flint ſtone, and ſuck each 

other's blood; and this is their marriage, 

and that knot there with them that can- 
not be broken. 


V © L, IV. 


If a woman be taken in whoredom, Of a 
they carry her to an ant's-neſt, which Wh re 
there is bigger than a buſhel, and hangs in 
trees in a bunch like bees : under the ants 
they tie her faſt with withies, and with a 
pole ſhake down the neſt on her; where 
they keep her about half an hour, in which 
time ſhe is almoſt ſtung to death: then 
they carry her to a fire, and heat her back, 
and alſo cut at leaſt ten gaſhes in it, that 
ſhe may be known: then for the next ' 
fault her husband ſells her. 
If a wife ſcold with any of her neigh- A ſcold. 
bours, or with her husband's other wives, 
and ſhe be abuſive ; eſpecially if ſhe 
ſtrikes, and he ſees it, or have good evi- 
dence; he takes the ſcold, and cuts a 
croſs in her ſhoulder, about four inches 
long; and, if ſhe commits the like fault, 
he ſells her. Thus they take occaſion to 
ſell their wives, children, and ſervants, 
Though they generally are thieves A thief. 
themſelves when they come into our ſhips, 
yet they are ſeverer againſt thieves in their 
own country, by blows, and, for the ſe- 
cond fault, ſell them. | 
If any be wounded, they knock the Wounds. 
wound, and cut round. abour it, and that 
is all the remedy, 185 
The rains come every full moon, which Rain. 
they call a year, for the moon is their go- 
vernor for almoſt every thing; but once 
in three or four moons it happens, that ſo 
much water comes from the hills, that it 
comes cloſe to their towns, and oftentimes 
does miſchief. 5 
A canoe is their boat, which is the body A canoe; 
of a tree, which they cut hollow, ſome- 
what like unto one of our hog-troughs. 

They are very ſubject to their own Dreſſing 
humour, and will not be taught; he *fvifuals. 
would have ſhewed them how to dreſs 
their victuals, but they would not learn, 
ſaying, as for fleſh, if it were little more 
than hot through, it were enough: ſo 
alſo they eat their herbs and fiſh : as for 
ſalt, he never ſaw any there, 
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Wherein is alſo PR. 


I. That the torrid and frigid Zones are not ol habitable, bat 
inhabited, and very temperate, contrary to the ON" of the 


old Philoſophers, 


II. That the black Colour, which is in the Skin of the — 
and IV egroes, Ee. proceedeth not from the Sun. 


III. That the River N ile ſpringeth not out of the Mountains of 
the Moon, as hath been formerly believed; together with the 
true Cauſe of the Riſing and Increaſe thereof, 


IV. And a Deſcription of divers Plants, Fiſhes, and Beaſts, that 
are to be found in thoſe Countries, 
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To the moſt gracious and reverend Father in God, Jon x, by the Providence of 
God, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primate and Metropoli tan of all Eng- 
land, and one of the Lords of her Majeſty's moſt honourable Privy- council. 


OST reverend father, my ſingular good and gracious lord: in all humble du- 
ty I do offer to your 39 this poor and ſlender preſent, in auſpicium naſcentis 

anni, which, I do moſt heartily pray, may be as happy and proſperous, both for your 
health and quiet government, as, thanks be to, God, your latter years have been. It is a 
deſcription of a certain region or kingdom in Africa, called Congo, whoſe name is, as 
yet, ſcarce known to our quarters of Europe; neither is there any great or ſolemn menti- 
on made of it in any books, that have been publiſhed of that third part of the old world. 
And, becauſe this treatiſe doth comprehend not only the nature and diſpoſition of 
of Moci-Conghi, who are the natural inhabitants and people of Congo, together with 
all the commodities and traffic of that country, very fit and pleaſant to be read, but 
alſo the religion which they profeſſed, and by what means it pleaſed God to draw them 
from Paganiſm to , rr I thought good thus to make known to my countrymen 
of England, to the end it might be a precedent for ſuch valiant Engliſb, as do earneſtly 
thirſt and deſire to atchieve the conqueſt of rude and barbarous nations, that they do 
not attempt thoſe actions for commodity of gold and ſilver, and for other tranſitory or 
worldly reſpects, but that they would firſt ſeek the kingdom of God, and the ſalvation 
of many thouſand ſouls, which the common enemy of mankind till detains in igno- 
rance; and then all other things ſhall be put into their mouths abundantly, as may be 
ſeen by the Portugueſe, in this narration, Written it was by one Philippo Pigafetta, an 
Italian, and a very good mathematician, from the mouth of one Lopez, a Portugueſe, 
together with two maps; the one particular of Congo, the other general of all Africa, 
and eſpecially the weſtern coaſt, from thirty-four degrees beyond the equinoctial north- 
wards, down along to the cape of Good-Hope in the ſouth, and ſo upwards again on the 
eaſtern coaſt by the great iſland of Madagaſcar, otherwiſe: called the iſle of S. Laurence, 
till you come to the iſle of Socotora, and then to the Red-Sea, and from Egypt into the 
inland ſouthward to the empire of Preſter-Jobn. I beſeech your grace to accept of 
this my poor travel, and I will not ceaſe to pray to almighty God, according to my 
duty, that he will multiply many good years upon you, under the happy government 
of our moſt gracious and ſovereign lady queen Eliſabeth , whereunto the church of England 
is bound to ſay, Amen. From your grace's houſe at Lambeth, the 1ſt of January, 1597. 


Your grace's moſt humble ſervant at commandment, 
ABRAHAM HARTWELL. 
The Tranſlator to the Reader. 


Find it true, that Sophocles writeth to his whip-bearer ax, TIovos mov mover Peper? 
Labor labori laborem adfert :* that is to ſay, Labour doth breed labour upon labour. 
For, after that the tranſlation of the book, containing the wars between the Turks 
and Perſians, written by John-Thomas Minadoi, was publiſhed, divers of my friends have 
eatneſtly moved me to be ſtill doing ſomewhat, and to help our Engliſb nation, that 
they might know and underſtand many things, which are common in other languages, 
but utterly concealed from this poor iſland. I have anſwered ſome of theſe my friends, 
to their ſatisfaction, and told them, that the weakneſs of my body would not ſuffer me 
to ſit long: that the hours of my leiſure were not many, unleſs ] would undutifully de- 
traud thoſe, to whom I am moſt beholden and obliged, of that duty and attendance 
which I owe unto them: and laſtly, that J had no great pleaſure to learn or inform 
myſelf of the ſtate of other nations, becauſe I do not, as yet, ſufficiently know the 
{tate of my own country, Whereof, I am verily perſuaded, I may juſtly avouch that 
which Ulyſſes proteſted of his Ihaca, Ode tywys H"; yaing Jovapas yruxeeuripov akko Ide N 
 * Than which poor country can I never ſee a ſweeter.” Among others that made theſe 
motions unto me, one there was, who, being a curious and diligent ſearcher and ob- Mr. E. 
lerver of foreign adventures and adventurers, as by his good pains appeareth, came un- Hack/uyt. 
to me to the houſe of a grave and learned prelate in Suffolk, where I lay in my return Mr. H. 
out of Norfolk, and there made the like requeſt to me, and I the like anſwer to him. But Ca/leror. 
it would not ſatisfy him; for he ſaid it was an anſwer anſwerleſs, and it ſhould not ſerve 
my turn; and prelently preſented me with this Portugueſe pilgrim, lately come to him 
| dut 
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but of the kingdom of Congo, and apparelled in an 7alian veſture: intreating me very 
earneſtly, that I would take him with me, and make him Engliſh ; for he could re- 
port many pleaſant matters that he ſaw in his pilgrimage, which are, indeed; uncouth, 
and almoſt incredible to this part of Europe. When I ſaw there was no remedy, I yielded, 
and even, as the poet faith ®, ixuv atxovri ys Fuuy, I brought him away with me. But, 
within two hours conference, I found him nibbling at two moſt honourable gentlemen 


of England, whom in plain terms he called pirates: ſo that I had much ado to hold my 


hands from rending of him into many more pieces than his couſin Lopez the doc- 
tor was quartered. Yet gevrepar Opoovrides, my fecond wits, ſtaid me, and ad- 
viſed me, that I ſhould peruſe all his report, before I proceeded to execution 
which indeed I did. And, becauſe I ſaw that, in all the reſt bf his behaviour; he con- 


tained himſelf very well and honeſtly, and that he uſed this lewd ſpeech, not altoge- 


ther ex animo, but rather ex vitio gentis, of the now-inveterate hatred, which the Spa- 


niards and Portugueſe bear againſt our nation, I was fo bold as to pardon him, and ſo 


taught him to ſpeak the Engliſb tongue. In which language, if you vouchſafe to hear 
him, he will tell you many notable obſervations of divers countries and people inhabiting 
in Africa, whoſe names have ſcarce been mentioned in England. As, namely, the kingdom 
of Congo, with all the provinces thereof, the kingdom of Angola, the kingdom of Loango, 
the kingdom of the Anzichi, the kingdom of Matama, the kingdom of Buttua, the kingdom 
of Sofala, the kingdom of Mozambiche, the kingdom of Quilba, the kingdom of Mombaza, 
the kingdom of Melinde, with the three great empires of Monomotapa, of Moenemugi, 
and of Prete-Gianni. He will tell you the ſeveral rites and cuſtoms, the climates and 
temperatures, the commodities and traffics of all theſe kingdoms. He will tell you the 
ſundry kinds of cattle, fiſhes, and fowls, ſtrange beaſts, and monſtrous ſerpents, that are 
to be found therein; for Africa was always noted to be a fruitful mother of ſuch fearfu 
and terrible creatures. He will tell you of great lakes, that deferve the name of ſeas 
and huge mountains of divers ſorts, as, for example, mountains ſcorched with hear, 
mountains of ſnow proceeding from cold, mountains of the ſun, mountains of the 
moon, mountains of chryſtal, mountains of iron, mountains of ſilver, and mountains of 
gold. And laſtly, he will tell you the original ſpring of the Nile, and the true cauſe 
of the yearly increaſe thereof, In any of theſe points, if his mouth ſhall happen to 
run over, as, I hope, much it doth not, you muſt needs bear with him, for he will 
challenge the privilege of the Engliſb proverb, A traveller may lye by authority; and the 
old Greek alluſion, IIa danrng ovz aan$n;* * Every pilgrim is not a ſooth-ſayer.” ; 
But, to leave this long allegory, which indeed is meant of this book, and to come 
ſeriouſly and briefly to certain faults, that ſome readers may, perhaps, find therein, 1 
will do my beſt endeavour to ſatisfy them in ſuch objections as may be made. And, 
firſt, they will except, poſſibly; againſt the method of the author, becauſe he keepeth 
no continued order in this report, but leapeth from one matter to another, without 
any coherence, like Marro!*s poem, called Du Cocq a P Aſne, and ſo maketh a hodge- 
podge of it. But herein Pigafetta is not greatly to be blamed, who, gathering this 
report out of the tumultuary papers of Zopez, and from his unpremeditated ſpeeches, 
uttered by mouth at ſeveral times, could not ſo well reduce it into ſo exact a form and 
method, as curious wits do require. He is rather to be commended, that, having ſo 
rude and undigeſted a chaos to work upon, ke could frame ſo handſome a little world 
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of it as this is. If haply it be further urged, that the tranſlator ſhould have taken pains 


to caſt him in a new mould, and to make his members hang pro portionably one upon 
another: I muſt anſwer, that I neither do, nor ever did like of that kind of courſe. 
I was always of this opinion, and therein I do ſtill dwell, that authors ſhould be pub- 
liſhed in the ſame order, in the fame terms, and in the ſame ſtile which they themſelves 
uſed. For how know I, what moved them to obſerve this order or that order, and 
to make choice of one word rather than of another? Perhaps, the reaſon of their ſo 
doing might prove to be ſo ſtrong as I doubt it would not eaſily be overthrown, And, 


touching ſtile, ſome are ſo ſcrupulous and ſo nice, that they cannot abide to have old Stile. 


and ancient writers to be publiſhed in Latin, unleſs they imitate one of the Tiumviri of 
the Latin tongue, Cicero, Ceſar, or Salluſt. If all men ſhould be of that humour, we 
ſhould be bereaved both of ſingular divinity, and ancient hiſtory, which have been 
written by men of no great learning, as monks and friars, whom, though they were 
very imple and mean, yet it pleaſed God, in the times of ignorance, to uſe as means 
to preſerve unto us thoſe monuments of antiquity. And therefore J could wiſh, that 
they might be publiſhed in their own ſtile, and, as it were, in puris naturalibus, yea, 
though they write falſe Latin, as ſome of them do, On the other ſide, ſome of our 
Homer. | 
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critics are ſo critical, and ſo audacious, that, when they publiſh any of the foreſaid Ti- 


umviri, or any other claſſical author, they will tranſpoſe, and omit, and foiſt into the 


text many words and many conceits, whereof the author never dreamed, as Euſtathius 
and Servius have done upon Homer and Virgil, But, if, indeed, ſome enthuſiaſm have 
come upon our critics, that hath revealed unto them, tanguam ex antro Trophonii, the cer- 
tainty of the authors writing and meaning to be ſuch as they have confidently ſet down, 
let me be bold to intreat them, that they would muſter their conceits in the margin, if 
the margin will hold them, as I doubt it will not in this hypercritical world; or elſe that 
they would reject them, as ſome of them have done, to the latter end of their publica- 
tions, under the title of Corrections, Caſtigations, Emendaiions, Animaduerſions, Varie 
Leftiones, or ſach like, Ut ſuo quiſque ulaniur judicio & ſenſu abundet, That every man 
may uſe his own judgment, and abound in his own ſenſe. But Maledicta gloſſa que 
corrumpit textum : Curſed be that gloſs that corrupteth the text. And ſorry I am, 
that ſome of our later divines have erred in this point, even in tranſlating the holy 
ſcripture, | 
Another exception may be taken againſt the paradoxes, that are maintained in this 
treatiſe, as, namely, contrary to the opinion of the old world, and of the ancient 
hiloſophers, That the torrid and frigid zones are both habitable and inhabited.” 
But hereunto, if the author's reaſons, here e ee anſwer, I re- 
fer them, that will not yield therein, to the excellent treatiſe of o/ephus a Coſta, de 
Natura novi Orbis, printed this laſt year, and compoſed by him in the year, 1584, in 
which theological and philoſophical work, he hath, at large, both by good reaſons, and 


alſo by his own experience, proved his poſition to be true. And therefore ] proteſt 


unto you, it was one of the chief motives, which moved me to tranſlate this report, to 
the end it might be more publicly known, that it was not the ſingle fancy of one 


man, touching the temperature of theſe two zones; but likewiſe of divers others 


that, by their own travel, have tried the certainty thereof; among whom, this Lopez 
was one, who delivered this relation in the year 1588, being four years after the trea- 
tiſe made by Zoſephus a Coſta, And I do not doubt, but that, within few years, you 
ſhall have it confirmed by many others that are and have been travellers, who have 


not, as yet, publiſhed their knowledge and trials in this behalf. In the mean time, 


we do great 1njury to them that have been already ſo deſirous to acquaint us with their 
labours, and to have us know as much as they know themſelves upon their credit and 
honeſty ; when, inſtead of ſhewing ourſelves thankful to them for the ſame, we ſcoff 
and deride them, and confidently ſwear that they are lyars, and oppoſite to all ancient 
philoſophers. But, in a word, I will anſwer herein with an argument, which Ari/totle 
uſes “, Eimep tw iv oro eudonoyeiv mrYavor* ve Xenye 4 T&vaurior, "Amis" G 
ro ovu3dve Beoroig. i. e. Siquidem in uſu eſt hominibus mentiri id quod credibile : 
exiſtimare oportet & contrarium, incredibilia multa hominibus contingere vera: 
which, for the better underſtanding, I muſt paraphraſe in Engliſh : © If it be an uſual 
thing among men, that, when a thing is reported, which is very credible and like 
© tobe true, yet afterwards it falleth out to be a downright lye : then muſt we needs 
think on the contrary, that many reports, or things which are incredible, do, in 
the end, fall out to be true.“ In which caſe, as credulity leaneth a little to foole- 
ry, ſo incredulity ſmelleth ſomewhat of atheiſm. | 

Another paradox is, * That the heat of the ſun is not the cauſe of whiteneſs or 
* blackneſs in the ſkins of men, This negative poſition he may ſafely defend againſt 
all philoſophers, by virtue of the reaſons that he hath vouched in this report, which 
indeed do utterly overthrow their affirmative. But, becauſe neither any ancient 
writer, before this age, nor he himſelf, hath ever been able to declare the true cauſe 
of theſe colours in human bodies, he very honeſtly and modeſtly leaves it undecided, 
and refers it to ſome ſecret of nature, which, hitherto, hath been known to God 
alone, and never, as yet, revealed to man. And therefore I do wiſh, that ſome ſound 
natural philoſopher, ſuch as Fernelius, that wrote de abditis Rerum Cauſis, or as Levi- 
nus Lemnius de occultis Nature Miraculis, or as Franciſcus Valeſius de Sacra Philoſophia, 
would enter into the cloſet of contemplation, to find out the true natural cauſe there- 
of. In the mean while, I hold ſtill, with my author, in the negative. 

The third paradox, touching the Amazons mentioned in this book, I do not ſee, why 
it ſhould be counted a paradox to believe, that there is ſuch a nation, conſidering how 
many authors, both Greek and Latin, both hiſtoriographers and coſmographers, both 
divine and profane, have acknowledged that nation, and the country wherein it inha- 
bited. But our new writers ſay, that, a little after king Alexander's death, it was utter- 
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ly overthrown and quite extinguiſhed.” What, %%% ad imam? Not one of them left 


alive? Certainly, that depopulation muſt needs proceed, either from the peculiar viſi- 
tation of God Almighty's own hand, or elſe it was the ſtrangeſt ſlaughter that ever 


vas heard of, that, of a whole nation, ſo populous as that was, there ſhould not re- 


main ſome few, that eſcaped. Bur yet ſuppoſe that ſome Hyp/iphile, or Pentheſilea, or 
Thaleftris, or ſome ſuch other, wiſely conveyed herſelf away, cum Diis Penatibus, cum 
matre, & cum filia, and, being guided by ſome happy Venus, arrived in a far remote 
region, and there obſerved the cuſtoms and faſhions of their own native country : Might 
not theſe three, together with ſome other women that were defirous of rule and govern- 
ment, and allured by them to be of their ſociety : Might not they, I ſay, in proceſs of 
time, for it is a long time ſince Alexander died, breed a new nation of Amazons, though 
we never heard, in what climate they remained ? Yea, it may be, for any thing that 
I know, this latter generation might grow again to be ſo populous, that they could 
ſend forth colonies from them into other places, and ſo plant themſelves in divers coun- 
tries; for I hear that there are of them about Guiana; and, here in this report, I read, 
that ſome of them ſerve in the wars of the king of Monomotapa z and I hope that, in 
good time, ſome good Guianian will make good proof to our England, that there are, 
at this day, both Amazons and headleſs men. And thus much for the paradoxes. 
The laſt exception, which may be made againſt this book, is the diſcourſe of the 
converſion of the kingdom of Congo to Chriſtianity, which is amplified, and ſet out 
with ſuch miracles and ſuperſtitious vanities, as if it had been plotted of purpoſe for the 
glory and advancement of the pope and his adherents: wherein, becauſe it doth concern 
matter of religion, I will deal more warily and ſeriouſly to fatisfy my reader. True it 
is, that the inhabitants of Congo were all Pagans and Heathens, until they entertained 
traffic with the Portugueſe : among whom, one Romiſb prieſt became a means to con- 
fer with a nobleman of Congo concerning Chriſtianity, who, taking a liking thereto, 
as being a man of good inclination and diſpoſition, was very deſirous to be further ins 
ſtructed. The prieſt, being wiſe, took opportunity to make way for his countrymen's 
traffic, and alſo for planting of the Chriſtian faith in that region, in hopes, perhaps, of 
being preferred and advanced in the new eſtabliſhed church, as commonly our travelling 
prieſts uſe to do; who, wanting maintenance, or being upon ſome occaſion diſcontented 
at home, leap over ſeas into foreign parts, not for the deſire which they have to gain 
Chriſtian fouls, or to preach the goſpel, but to procure to themſelves either dignities 
or wealth. But I do not ſay that this prieſt was ſuch a one; for I neither have reaſon 
nor authority ſo to affirm : for he ſent over into Portugal for ſome others to help him, 
who, being arrived at Congo, laboured ſo much, that, in time, the king and his peo- 
ple conſented to become Chriſtians. Then did the Portugueſe prieſts beſtir themſelves 
nimbly, in baptiſing the king, the queen, the lords, and the commons. They built 
churches, erected altars, ſet up croſſes, and at laſt brought in a biſhop, And all this 
was done, I muſt needs confeſs, with the utmoſt pomp and ſolemnity, after the Romy 
manner; which, indeed, is ſo plauſible, as to be able to allure any ſimple man, or 
woman, even with the very ſight thereof, Yet will I not deny, but that theſe prieſts 
had a good intention; and, for my part, I do believe that they were in bona fide, be- 
cauſe they converted a great part of the people, not to Popery, but to Chriſtianity, 


the true foundation of all religion. And this action, which tendeth to the glory of God, 


and may be a notable example to the world, of doing the like, ſhall it be concealed 


and not committed to memory, becauſe it was performed by Popiſh prieſts, and Po- 


piſh means? God forbid. St. Paul makes mention “ of divers that preached Chriſt, 
ſome of envy and ſtrife, and not purely, and ſome of love and good will, What then ? 
Tet Chriſt is preached, whether it be under pretence, or ſincerely, and therein do I re- 
joice. So theſe men are not to be regarded, whether they preached Chriſt for vain 
glory, and for maintenance of Popery, or from a ſincere mind: but certain it is, that 
Chriſt was preached by them, and therein ought we to rejoice. In * Mark and in 
+ Luke; St. John faith to Chriſt, Maſter, we ſaw one caſting out devils in thy name; 
and we forbad him, becauſe he followeth not with us. Forbid him not, faith Chriſt, for 
he that is not againſt us, is for us. If we ſee a Turk, or a Jew, or a Papiſt, upon 

retence ſoever, ſeek to draw any to Chriſt, or to drive the devil of ignorance 


what 
out of any, let him alone, forbid him not, miſlike him not; for, in that point, he 


is not againſt us, nay, perhaps, he may become one of us. In the book of Numbers ||, 
word was brought to Moſes, that Eldad and Medad propheſied in the camp. And Joſhua 
aid, My lord Moſes, forbid them. But Moſes ſaid, Envieſt thou for my ſake ? Would God 


| that all the Lord's people were prophets, And are we angry, or ſhall we find fault, that 


the 


* 


* Philip. i. 15, 18, + Mark ix. 38, 39. f Luke ix. 49, 50. | Numb. xi. 27, 28, 29. 
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the Portugueſe prieſts, being Papiſts, ſhould be reported to have converted the realrti 


of Congo to the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion? Shall we envy them in their well- 
doing ? I, for my part, do earneſtly wiſh with all my heart, that not only Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, but alſo all ſectaries, and Preſter-7ohn's men, would join all together, 
both by word and good example of life, to convert the Turks, the Jets, the Pagans, 
and the Infidels that know not God, but live ſtill in darkneſs, and in the | ſhadow of 
death, What a ſingular commendation would it be unto us, if it might be left on re- 
cord, that we were the firſt converters of ſuch a nation, and ſuch a people, and 


firſt brought them to the knowledge of God, and the true profeſſion of his glorious 


goſpel ? 


Thus 1 have, gentle reader, laboured to ſatisfy fuch ſcruples, as may ariſe in thy 
mind concerning this treatiſe : which if it ſhall breed either profit or delight unto 
| thee, I ſhall rejoice to myſelf : If not, I ſhall be ſorry that I have employed my pre- 
cious time ſo idly, | | | 


Farewel in Chriſt, 


4 


Arabam Hartwell. 


A Report of the Kingdom of Congo, a Region of Africa. Gathered by Philippo 
Pigafetta, out of the Diſcourſes of Mr. Edward Lopez, a Portugueſe. 


CHAT” 7 | 
The Journey by Sea from Lisbon to the Kingdom of Congo. 


threeſcore and eighteenth, when don 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, embarked 

' himſelf for the conqueſt of the king- 
dom of Morocco, Edward Lopez, born at 
Beneventum, a place twenty-four miles 
diſtant from Lisbon, near the ſouth ſhore 
of the river Tagus, failed in the month of 
April, towards the haven of Logaxda, ſitu- 
ated in the kingdom of Congo, in a ſhip 
called St, Anthony, belonging to an uncle 
of his, and charged with divers merchan- 
diſes for that kingdom: and it was accom- 
panied with a “ patache, which is a ſmall 


1 the year one-thouſand five- hundred 


veſſel, whereunto the ſhip continually yield- 


ed good guard, and miniſtered great re- 


lief, conducting and guiding the ſame with 


The iſland 
ot Mad ra. 


The Cana- 


„e. 
Iſle of St, 
Anthony, 


lights in the night-time, to the end it 
ſhould not loſe the way, which itſelf did 
keep. He arrived at the iſland of Madera, 
belonging to the king of Portugal, diſtant 
from Lisbon about fix-hundred miles, where 
he remained fifteen days, to furniſh him- 
ſelf with freſh victuals and wine; which in 
great abundance groweth in that ifland, yea, 
and, in my opinion, the beſt in the world ; 
whereof they carry great ſtore a-broad in- 
to divers countries, and eſpecially into Eng- 
land, He provided there alſo ry other 
confections and conſcrves of ſugar, which 
in that iſland are made and wrought both 
in great quantity, and alſo of ſingular ex- 
cellency. From this iſland they departed, 
leaving all the Canaries belonging to Caſ- 
tile, and took haven at one of the iſlands 
of cape de Verde, called St. Anthony, with- 


out having any ſight thereof before they 
were come upon it ; and from thence to 
another iſland, called St. James, which 
commandeth all the reſt, and hath a bi- 
thop and a chaplain in it, that rule and 
govern them; and here they provided 
themſelves again with victuals. 

I do not think it fit, in this place, to 
tell you the number of the Canary Hands, 
which, indeed, are many; nor to make 
any mention of the iſlands of cape de Verde, 
nor yet to ſet down the hiſtory and diſ- 
courſe of their ſituations, becauſe I make 
haſte ro the kingdom of Congo, and the 
ſhip ſtaid here but only for paſſage, and 
eſpecially for that there doth not want good 
ftore of reports and hiſtories, which in a 
particular manner make relation of theſe 
countries: only this I will ſay, that theſe 
iſlands of cape de Verde were eſtabliſhed by 
Ptolemy, in the tables of his geography, 
to be the beginning of the welt, together 
with the cape or promontory which he 
terms Cornu ultimum, or the iſlands Maca- 
rie or Bleſſed, which we commonly call 
Fortunate, In theſe iflands of cape de Verde, 
the Portugueſe often arrive, and in thoſe 
countries traffic with ſundry merchandiſes, 
as, little balls of divers coloured glaſs, and 
ſuch other things, wherein thoſe people do 
greatly delight; Holland cloth, caps, knives, 
and coloured clothes: in exchange where- 
of, they bring back again ſlaves, wax, 


Iſle of St“ 


Tames, 


The 


iſlands of 


cape 4e 
Verde. 


honey, with other kinds of food, and cot- 


ton-cloth of ſundry colours. Morcover, 
right over-againſt them, within the land, 


A brigantine or pinnace. 


arc 
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are the countries and rivers of Guiney, cape 
de Verde, and Sierra Leona; that is to ſay, 
the mountain Leona, which is vaſtly great 


and very famous. | 
From the foreſaid iſland of Str. James, 


they directed their fore · deck towards Bra- 


fil, for ſo they muſt do to gain the wind, 
and took ſuch harbours as were convenient 
for the ſeaſons that reign in thoſe places, 
Two ways to arrive at the end of their voyage. There 
from ot. are two ways, whereby they fail from the 


| 22 iſle of S. James to Loanda, a haven in the 
The firſt kingdom of Congo; the one is by the coaſt 


way. of Africa, the other is by the main ocean, 
ſtill enlarging their courſe with the north 
wind, which very much rules there in thoſe 
months, and, for the moſt part, is called 
north, even by the Portugueſe themſelves, 
the Caſtilians, the French, and by all the 
people.of the north ſea, And ſo, turning 
their fore-ſhip to the ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt, 
they hold on forward till they be near the 
cape of Good. hope, arg - behind them 
the kingdom of Angola, for by that way 
they muſt afterwards return : and then they 
eome to the altitude of between 27 and 
29 degrees beyond the equinoctial, quite 
oppoſite to our pole; which ſouth pole, in 
The an- this writing, ſhall be called the antarctic, 
2 5 that is to ſay, contrary to the arctic, 
pal, which is our north pole, and ſo the an- 
tarctic is oppoſite thereunto towards the 
ſouth. | 
In that altitude, then, of the contrary 
pole, the ſailors uſe to meet with certain 
winds that they call general, which blow 
there almoſt all our ſummer, and are terin- 
ed by them North-eaft, and North-eaſts in 
the plural number; and by us 1talians, Li 
venti dal Greco, that is to ſay, the winds 
between the north-eaſt and the Faſt in the 
ſpring-time : which, perhaps, the Yene- 
| tans, in their proper ſpeech, call Levan- 
tiere, that is to ſay, eaſterly ; \and the 
Greek and Latins term them Eteſii, that is 
to ſay, ſuch winds as every year do ordi- 
narily blow in their certain and accuſtom- 
ed ſeaſons. | 
And thus, failing even to 19 degrees of 
the antarctic, with the north-wind, there 
falleth out an admirable effect: For divers 
ſailors, perceiving the firſt general winds, 
when they blow, ſtraight turn their ſails 
about, and ſer their 3 directly on 


the way to Angola, very often fail and 


are deceived. But better it is for him, 
that deſireth to arrive at his wiſhed haven, 
to go much farther, and to expect a briil; 


wind, and after return backward : wherein 


it is to be noted for a moſt memorable ac- 
cident, that the winds blow very ſtrong 
from the north, even unto 29 degrees be- 


yond the equinoctial, and then they meet 
| Os. H. | | 
REL 3h 


YOL. I 


that, in ſo unmea 


with other winds, which, being more fierce 


and furious than they are, drive them back 


again; and this is uſual and ſeaſonable 
there, for ſix months in the year. 4h 
Now the ſhip, called St. Anthony hold- 
ing on its forementioned courſe, met with 
the ſaid general winds, and turned their 
prow and fails, by north and by north - weſt 
on the right hand towards the kingdom of 
Congo: and, failing onwards cloſely with 
the half ſhip, they came, in twelve days 
and twelve. nights, to the iſland of S.. 
Helena, not looking for the ſame, nor 


thinking of it. This iſland was ſo called, Ifle of 5, 
becauſe on the feaſt-day of St, Helena, Helena. 


which falleth upon the third day of May, 
it was by the Portugueſe firſt deſcried: 
and, as it is very ſmall, ſo is it, as it were, 
ſingular by itſelf z for, being ſituate in the 
height of ſixteen degrees towards the an- 
tarctic, it containeth in compaſs nine miles 
about, and is far diſtant from the firm 
land. As you fail by ſea, it may be diſ- 
covered thirty miles off, through certain 
hills: and it is a great miracle of nature, 
forable an ocean, bein 
all alone and ſo little as it is, it ſhoul 
ariſe, as it were, out of a moſt tempeſtu- 
ous and deep ſea, and yet yield a very ſafe 
harbour, and moſt abundant ſtore of relief 
and victuals, for ſhips that are diſtreſſed, 
and ready to periſh for thirſt, which come 
out of the ks | | 


The woods of S7. Helena are very thick The com- 


and full of ebony trees, whereof the ma- Moditicsof 
N Helena, 


riners do build their boats. In the barks Wood 


of theſe trees you may ſee written the names 
of an infinite number of ſailors, which, 


| Paſſing by that iſland, leave their names 


cut and carved in the ſaid barks, the let- 
ters whereof grow greater and greater, as 
the bodies of the trees wax greater in big- 
neſs. The ſoil, even of itſelf, bringeth 
forth very excellent fruits. For there grow- 


eth the vine, which was indeed at the firſt Vine- 
brought thither by the Portugueſe, and trees. 


eſpecially in the arbours and walks that 
are about the little church, and in the 
lodgings that are here for ſuch as fail thi- 
ther. You ſhall ſee there alſo huge wild 


woods of oranges, citrons, lemons, and Fruits. 
other ſuch fruit-trees, that, all the year 


long, do carry flowers and fruits, both ripe 
and unripe. And likewiſe pomegranates, 
great and ſweet, and of an indifferent good 
taſte, with kernels great and red, and full 
of pleaſant juice, and the ſtones within 
them very ſmall: they are ripe at all ſea- 
ſons of the year, as the oranges are; and 
figs very great both in quantity and abun- 
dance: which natural gift and property (of 
being ripe all the year long) Homer * noted 
to be in divers fruits of the iſle of Corfu. 


Oer 


Roots and good to eat, There grow a 
her 
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Over all the country they take goats, 
and wild kids, that are very good ro eat, 
and boars and other four-footed beaſts, and 
partridges, and wild hens, and pigeons, 
and other kinds of fowls, both great and 
ſmall. All which beaſts and fowls are ſo 
ſecure and tame, that they fear not a man, 
| becauſe they do not know in what danger 
they are to be killed; ſo that the inha- 
bitants take of them daily, and powder 
them with falt, that is congealed on the 
banks of the iſlands in certain caves and 
holes of the rocks, that are naturally made 
hollow and eaten by the waves of the ſea ; 
and the fleſh thereof, __ thus preſerved, 
they give to the ſailors that arrive at the 
iſlancd. 

The earth is as it were crumbled like 
aſhes, of colour red, very fat and fruitful 
beyond meaſure; and ſo ſoſt, that, if you 
tread on it with your foot, it will ſink like 
fand, and the very trees will ſhake with 
the force of a man. And therefore it 
needeth no labour or tillage : for, when it 
raineth, the fruits do preſently. ſpring up 


out of the old ſeed, It beareth roots of. 


radiſh as big as a man's leg, and very 
ſo coleworts, 
_ parſley, and lettuce, goords, chiche-peaſe, 
French beans, and other kinds of pulſe, 
naturally ; which, being ripe, fall into the 
fruitful ground, and multiply of them- 
ſelves, and ſpring again without any till- 
ing, Every ſhip, that comes thither, 
brings with it ſome fruit or garden herb, 
which, being planted, taketh root preſent- 
ly; and bountiful nature yieldeth a cour- 
teous reward and uſury, by reſerving the 
fruit thereof for the failors, when the ſhip 
returneth again. 
There are certain little rivers in this 
iſland, that run in divers parts of it, whoſe 
water is good and wholeſome, and where- 


in are ſundry fafe places for ſhips to ride 


in, as if they were havens ; but the prin- 
cipal of them is in a place, where they 
have erected a little church, wherein are 
kept the ornaments of the altar, the prieſts 
veſtments, and other neceſſaries for mals ; 
and, when ſhips paſs that way, the reli- 
gious perſons go down unto them to cele- 
brate divine ſervice. © 1, 

There is alſo in the ſame place a, little 
cottage, wherein, for the moſt part, ſome 


Portugueſe do remain, ſometimes three, 


{ometimes two, yea, and ſometimes but 
one alone; being left there, either by rea- 
ſon of ſome infirmity, or for ſome offence 


committed, or elſe even voluntarily, be- 


cauſe they deſire, by this means, to lead 
the life of an hermit in that wilderneſs, 
and fo to do penance for their ſins. 
Moreover, in the ſame place there is ſo 
great abundance of fiſh, as if the ſea were 


and neceſſary for ſailors, and founded there, 


very near unto them; ſo that you need 
only caſt your hooks into the water, and 


you will preſently draw them out again 


loaden with fiſh. 

I once demanded the queſtion, what rea- ww; tt 
ſon there was, why the Por;ugueſe never idand of 
made any account, nor had any care to S7. Helena 
fortify this iſland, - conſidering it was ſo fit % 0t for- 

tified, 
as it were, by the providence of God, for 
the relief of the Portugueſe which paſs that 
way; as Granata doth largely diſcourſe 
upon the creed, firſt written by him in 
Spaniſh, and fince tranſlated by myſelf in- 
to Jlalian: but anſwer was made unto me, 
that there was no need ſo to do; for that 
the iſland ſerveth to no purpoſe for a voy- 
age into the Indies, becauſe there is ano- 
ther way for that paſſage, and it is alſo a 
very hard matter to find it out; but, in 
returning from thence it- lieth full in the 
way, and is very eaſily deſcried ; fo that it 
would not quit the coſt to beſtow money 
and time in maintaining ſoldiers therein, 
without any profit, ſeeing no other veſſels 
come thither, but thoſe of the Par/ugueſe, 
And when I replied, that the Egliſb had This flan- 
now twice entered into thoſe ſeas ; once un-. e 
der the conduct of Drake, and ſecondly, "akon wg 
this year 1588, under another pirate, be- this Porru- 
ing alſo an Engliſhman, and more valiant £9 can- 
than he, called Cavendiſh, who is returned one} ape x 
home full of great riches : it was anſwered, — of 
that, nevertheleſs, it could not poſſibly be theſe two 
brought to paſs to fortify the ſame, in a enour- 
fea ſo far off, and ſeeing that all the pro- — 
viſion for building there muſt, of neceſſity, ; 
be brought out of Europe. | 

To be ſhort, beſides all theſe natural The ci- 
good gifts above rehearſed, - the climate is mate. 
temperate, the air pure, clean, and whole- 
ſome, and the winds which blow there are 
very pleaſant ; ſo that ſick perſons, and 
ſuch as were halt dead with the diſeaſes of 
the ſea, arriving at this iſland, have been 
preſently healed, and recovered. their for- 
mer ſtrength, through the benignity of this 
country, | | 

From the iſland of S!. Helena, they The port 
made ſail with the ſame weather, and 1a, of Loan. 
within the ſpace of ſeventeen days, came to 
the haven of Loanda, which 1s in the pro- 
vince of Congo, the winds being ſomewhat 
calmer than they were before, This is a 
very ſure, and a great haven, fo called 
from an iſland of the ſame name, whereof 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

I told you before, there were two courſes The ſe. 

of ſailing from the iſlands oi cape de Verde cond 

to Loanda ; the one of them now declared, courſe of 

which, being never uſed afterwards, was at —_ -” 

firſt attempted and performed by the ſame The ifls 

ſhip wherein ſignior Odoardo went, being of Sr. 7%. 

guided by France/cto Martinez, the king's . 
HS | Pilot, 
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pilot, a man very greatly experienced in 
thoſe ſeas, and the firſt that ever conduc 
ed a veſſel by that way; the other is at- 
chieved, by paſling along the coaſt of the 
Bren ae os bs 
From the iſland of St. Fames, they come 
to cape dos Palmas, and from thence di- 
rect themſelves to the iſland of St. Thomas, 
which lieth under the equino&tial ; ſo call- 
ed, becauſe it was diſcovered upon that day, 
wherein the feaſt of that apoſtle 1s uſed to 
be celebrated. It is diſtant from the firm 
land one-hundred and eighty miles, right 
againſt the river called Gahan, which is ſo 
termed, becauſe it is, in ſhape, very like 
to that kind of veſture that is called a ga- 
ban or acloke, | 
The haven thereof is forecloſed with an 
iſland that raiſeth itſelf in the channel of 
the river, whereunto the | Portugueſe ſail 
with ſmall barques from Sz, Thomas's iſland, 
bringing thither ſuch things as uſually they 
bring to the coaſt of Guiney, and from 
thence carrying back with them ivory, 
wax, and — oil of palm, and black- 
moor flaves, Near to the iſland of St. 
' _Thomas, towards the north, lies another 
TM of jland, called the iſle of the prince, dif. 
Prince. tant from the firm land an hundred and 
5 five miles, being of the ſame condition and 
The iſle of traffic that the fand of St. Thomas is, al- 
S. omas. though, in circuit, ſomewhat leſs. This 
5 hay iſland of St. Thomas is, in faſhion, almoſt 
round, and in breadth contains fixty miles, 
and in compaſs, one-hundred and eighty, 
very rich and of great traffic, diſcovered 
at the firſt and conquered by the Portu- 
gueſe, when they began the conqueſt of the 
Indies. It hath divers havens, but the 
principal and chief of all, whereinto the 
veſſels arriving there withdraw themſelves, 
is in the place where the city ſtands, | 
This iſland produces an infinite deal of 
ſugar, and almoſt all kind of victuals. 
In the city there are ſome churches, and a 
biſhop, with many clerks, and one chap- 
Jain or prieſt: there is alſo a caſtle, with a 
gariſon and artillery in it, which beat 
upon the haven, being a very great and 
ſafe port, where many ſhips may ride, 
But a very ſtrange and admirable thing it 
is, that, when the Portugueſe did firſt 
come thither, there was no ſugar planted 
there, but they brought it thither from o- 
ther countries, as they did ginger alſo, 
which took root, and grew in a moſt 
abundant manner. The ſoil, indeed, is 
moiſt, and, as it were, appropriated to 


The ha- 
ven of St. 
Thomas. 


* g 


Sugar. 
Churches. 


A caſtle. 


Ginger. 


foſter the ſugar· cane, which, without any 


other watering, multiplies of itſelf, and 
fructifies infinitely ; the reaſon whereof is, 

becauſe the dew falleth there, like rain, 
and moiſteneth the earth. | 


3 
There are in this iſland above ſeventy Seventy 
houſes or preſſes for making of ſugar, and houſes Fay ; 
every preſs hath many cottages about 1 

it, as if it were a village, and there may 
be about ſome three - hundred perſons that 
are appointed for that kind of work: they 
do, every year, load about forty great 
ſhips with ſugar, True it is, indeed, that, 
not long ago; the worms, as it were a 
plague to that land, devoured the roots of 
of the canes, and deſtroyed the fruits of 
their ſugar, in ſach ſort, as now, of the 
forty ſhips, they do not load aboye five or 
ſix veſſels with that merchandiſe ; and there- 
upon it comes to pals, that ſugar is grown 
ſo dear in thoſe countries, | 
The iſland of St. Thomas holdeth traffic 
with the people that dwell in the firm 
land, which uſually reſort to the mouths 
or entries of their rivers: The firſt 
whereof (to begin withal) is named the 
river Fernando di Poo, that is to ſay, The river 
of Fernando Pouldre, who firſt diſcovered _—_— 
the ſame, and lies in five degrees towards % 4; Poo. 
our pole. Right againſt the mouth of it, 
riſeth an iſland of the ſame name, lying 
thirty and ſix miles diſtant from it, The 
ſecond river is called Bora, that is to ſay, R. Bora. 
Filth. The third, La Riviera del Campo ; Ii Rivie- 
the fourth, di San Benedetto, and the fifth, "ing 
that of Angra, which in the mouth of it R. 4 Sar 
hath an iſland called di Cori/co,that is to ſay, Benedetto. 
Thunder, All theſe traffic the ſame mer- „ 45 
chandiſes, which we mentioned before. The ite 
But to return to the voyage of St. Tho- of Coriſco. 
mas : departing from thence towards the | 
ſouth, we found the cape of Lupo Gonzale, The cape 
which ſtands in the altitude of one degree of Lupo 
beyond the equinoctial, towards the pole Galt. 
antarctic, a hundred and five miles diſtant 
from the aforeſaid iſle; and from thence 
they ſail with land winds, creeping ſtill all 
along the coaſt, and every day caſting an» 
chor in ſome ſafe place, either behind ſome 
point, or elſe in ſome haven, until they 
come to the mouth of the greateſt river 
in Congo, called, in their tongue Zaire, z,;,, the 
which ſignifieth, in Latin, Sapio, in Eng- greateſt 
liſh, I know ; from whence, if you will river of 
go through to the haven of Loanda, you bogs. 
muſt ſail the length of an hundred and 
fourſcore miles, | 
_ Theſe are the two voyages by ſea, uſed 
from the iſland of Sf. James, which is one 


of thoſe iſlands, that, before we told you, 


were the iſlands of cape de Verde, and was, 
but a little while ago, firſt begun to be 
frequented, - | 

And it is now time to treat of the king- 
dom of Congo, and all the conditions 


thereof, 
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Of the T, emperature of the Kingdom of Congo, and whether it be very cold or very hot? 
Whether the Men be white or black? Whether they are more or leſs black, they that dwell 
in the Hills, or thoſe that dwell in the Plains? Of the Winds, Rains, and Snows in 


thoſe quarters, and of what Feature and Reſemblance the Men of that Country are. 


The ſitua· HE kingdom of Congo, in the 
tion of middle part thereof, is diſtant from 
Congo. the equinoctial towards the pole antarctic, 
juſt where the city called Congo doth lie, 

ſeven degrees and two thirds ; ſo that it 

ſtands under the region which ancient wri- 

ters thought to be unhabitable, and called 

Zona Torrida, that is to ſay, a cincture or 

irdle of the earth, which is burnt by the 


The tem- eat of the ſun, wherein they are altogether 


rature : | ne - 
* the deceived; for the habitation there is ex- 


kingdom. ceeding good, the air, beyond all credit, 
_ - temperate, and the winter nothing fo 
rough, but is rather like autumn in the re- 

gion of Rome. The people uſe no furrs, 

nor change of apparel, and come not near 

the fire; neither is the cold, in the tops of 

the mountains, greater than that which is 

in the plains: but, generally, in winter- 

time the air is hotter than it is in ſummer, 

oy reaſon of their continual rains, and 
eſpecially about two hours before and after 

noon, ſo that it can hardly be endured, 
Ty os. The men are black, and ſo are the women, 
thepeople, and ſome of them alſo ſomewhat inclining 
| to the colour of the wild olive ; their hair 1s 
black and cutled, and ſome alſo red. The 
ſtature of the men is of an indifferent big- 

neſs, and, excepting their blackneſs, they 

are very like to the Portugueſe ; the apples 

of their eyes are of divers colours, black, 

and of the colour of the ſea; their lips are 

not thick, as the Nubians and other ne- 

groes are: and fo likewiſe their counte- 

nances are ſome fat, ſome lean, and ſome 


between both, as in our countries there 


are, and not as the negroes of Nubia and 
Guiney, which are very deformed. Their 
small dif- nights and days do not greatly differ; for, 
ference in all the whole year, you cannot diſcern 
Rey me the difference between them to be more 
and nights than a quarter of an hour. | 
heir win. The winter, in this country, to ſpeak 
2 and at large, begins at the ſame time with our 
umme. ſpring here; that is to ſay, when the ſun 
entereth into the northern ſigns, in the 
month of March; and, at the ſame time 
that we have our winter, when the ſun en- 


tereth into the ſouthern ſigns, in the month 


of September, then their ſummer begins, 
In their winter, it raineth five months al- 
moſt continually z that is to ſay, in April, 
May, June, July, and Auguſt, Of fair 
days they have but a few, becauſe the rain 
falls ſo greatly, and the drops of it are fo 
large, that it is a wonder to behold, 
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CH AP. II. 


ſon of the heat of the ſummer paſt, where- 


Theſe waters do marvellouſly ſupple the 
ground, which is then very dry, by rea- 


in it never rains, for the ſpace of ſix 
months together; and, after the ground 
is full and, as it were, ingorged with wa- 
ter, then do the rivers ſwell beyond all 
credit, and are ſo repleniſhed with trou- 
bled waters, that all the country is ſur- 
rounded by them. 

The winds, which blow in theſe moons The wind: 
through all this region, are the very ſame in this 
that Cæſar calls by a Greek word, Eigſii; country in 
that is, ordinary every year : whereby are Wer 5 
meant thoſe winds that, in the card, are 
noted from the north to the weſt, and 
from the north to the north-eaſt. Theſe 
winds do drive the clouds to the huge and 
high mountains, whereupon they ruſh 
with very great violence; and, being there 
ſtaid, of their own nature, they are after- 
wards melted into water; ſo that, when it 
is going to rain, you ſhall ſee the clouds 
ſtanding, as it were, upon the tops of 


their higheſt hills, | 


And hence ariſes the increaſing and The cauſe 
augmentation of the rivers that ſpring in of the in. 
Ethiopia, and eſpecially of the Nile and 3 
others, that diſcharge themſelves into the and other 
eaſt and weſt ocean: and in the kingdom rivers in 
of Congo and Guiney, through which run- Zbbiopia. 
neth the river Niger, ſo called by the an- 
cient writers, and by the new termed Se- 
nega, you ſhall ſee the ſaid river increaſe, 
at the very ſame time that the Nile doth ; 
but, indeed, it carries its waters towards 
the weſt, directly againſt the iſlands of 
cape de Verde, whereas the Nile runs by the 
iſle of Meroe in Egypt, towards the north, 
refreſhing and watering all thoſe regions 
that are full of ſcorching heats, wilder- 
neſſes, and deſarts. Now, foraſmuch as, 


in the regions of Congo and Ethiopta, it is 


always wont to rain every year, at a cer- 

tain ſet time, the ſwelling and overflow- 

ing of the rivers, there, is of no great con- 
ſideration, nor any ſtrange accident to 

make account of. : | 

But, in the countries that are far diſtant The river 
and very dry, as in Egypt, where it never Niger or 


rains, except in Alexandria and the terri- 89 


tories thereof, it is accounted a marvellous yard, the 

matter to ſee, m_ year, ſo great a quan- Nz runs 

tity of thick troubl 

them, from places ſo remote, ar a certain 

ſet time, without miſſing z; which water 
| | quickens , 


ed water come upon north- 
ward, 


The true 


black in 
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quickens the ground, and miniſters food 
both to man and beaſt. On this account, 
the antients ſacrificed to that river, calling 


it æαοοα dau, the good God, as Ptolemy 


notes in his fourth book; yea, and ſome 
of our Chriſtians, at this very day, hold 
it for a miracle; ſo that, without theſe 
waters, they ſhould periſh for hunger, be- 
cauſe their lives depend upon this increaſe 
of the water, as St. Chry/oſtome affirms. 
Thus, theſe. winds, called by Cæſar 
| Etefii, and by the Portugueſe Generali, 
blow with us in ſummer, but with them 
in winter, and carry the clouds unto the 
tops of thoſe huge mountains, which cauſe 
them to melt into rain; and, ſo it falls out 
that, by reaſon of theſe rains, their winter, 
as is ſaid before, is nothing ſo cold, be- 
cauſe the waters do ingender a certain 
kind of warmth in thoſe hot regions. 
This, then, is the cauſe of the increaſe of 
the Nile, and other rivers in that cli- 
mate, whereof the antients made ſo great 


doubt, and invented ſo many fables and« 


eres, 

Their But in their ſummer, which is our win- 
winds in ter, there blow other winds that are dia- 
ſemana metrically oppoſite to the former, noted 
in the card, from the ſouth to the ſouth- 
eaſt, which, out of all queſtion, muſt be 
cold, becauſe they breathe from the con- 
trary pole antarctic, and cool all thoſe 
countries, even for all the world, as our 
winds, in ſummer, cool our countries. 
And whereas, there with them, theſe 
winds render the air very fair and clear; 
ſo they never come unto us, but they 
bring with them great ſtore of rain : and 
this comes to paſs by a certain natural 
diſpoſition of the earth, which is governed 
by the heavens and the climates thereof, 
and by the ſovereign providence of God, 
who hath parted the heaven, and the 


courſe of the ſun and of the other planets, 


Jacent, it were not 


$29 
in ſuch ſort, that every country, upon the | 
face of the earth, enjoys the vertue of 

their lights, both in heat, and in cold, and 
alſo in all other ſeafons of the year, by a 

moſt ſingular meaſure and proportion. 

And certainly, if the breath of theſe winds 

did not refreſh and cool theſe countries of 
Ethiopia and Congo, and other places ad- 
oſſible for them to 
endure the heat, conſidering that, even in 

the night-time, they are conſtrained to 

hang two coverings over them, to keep 
away the heat. The ſame cooling and 
refreſhing, by winds, is common. alſo to 

the inhabitants of the iſle of Candy, the 

iſlands in the Archipelago, Cyprus, Aſia the 

leſs, Soria, and of Egypt, who live, as it 

were, with this refreſhing of the foreſaid 

winds of the north-weſt, and of the weſt, 

ſo that they may well be called, as they are 
Greek, Zephyri quaſi CunÞopor, breeders of 

ife. | 

Let it be alſo remembered, that, in the No'ſnow 

mountains of Eibiopia, Congo, and the re- nor ice in 
gions adjacent, there falls no ſnow, nei- or ran 
ther 1s there any at all in the very tops of 
them, except towards the cape of Good- 
Hope, and certain other hills, which the 
Portugueſe call, Sierra Nevada, that is to ſay, 
the Snowy mountains; neither is there any 
ice or ſnow to be found in all the country 
of Congo, which would be better eſteemed 
there than gold, to mingle with their 
drinks: ſo that the rivers there do not 
ſwell and increaſe by melting of ſnow, 
but becauſe the rain falls out of the clouds, 
for five whole moons together, namely, in 


April, May, June, Fuly, and Auguſt ; the 


firſt rain ſometimes beginning on the 
fifteenth day, and ſometimes after that 
time, And this is the cauſe, why the 
new waters of the Nile, which are ſo great- 
ly deſired and expected by the inhabitants 
there, do arrive ſooner or later in Egypt. 


CHAP. III. 


Whether the Children, which are begotten by Portugueſe, being of a white Skin, and born 
in thoſe countries by the women of Congo, be black or white, or tawny like a wild Olive, 


whom the Portugueſe call Mulatti. 


L L the antient writers have certain- 

ly believed, that the cauſe of the 

black colour in men is from the heat of 

the bodies the ſun 3 for by experience it is found, 

of the in- that, the nearer we approach to the coun- 

habitants. tries of the ſouth, the browner and blacker 

ene. are the inhabitants therein; and contrari- 
ries. . | : 

wiſe, the farther you go towards the 

north, the whiter will you find the men, 

as the French, Dutch, Engliſh, and others. 

_ Nevertheleſs, it is as certain a thing as 

may be, that, under the equinoctial, there 


are people which are born almoſt all 
V OL. II. 


cauſe of 
white and 


white, as in the kingdom of Melinde and 
Mombaza ſituated under the equinoctial, 
and in the iſle of St. Thomas, which lies 
alſo under the ſame climate, and was at 
firſt inhabitated by the Portugueſe, though - 
afterwards diſinhabited; and, for the ſpace 
of a hundred years and upwards, their 
children were continually white, yea and 
every day ſtill became whiter and whiter. 
In like manner, the children of the Por- 
tugueſe, which are born of the women of 


Congo, incline ſomewhat towards white; 


ſo that ſignior Odoardo was of opinion, 
Ys 6 T that 
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that the black colour did not ſpring from 
the heat of the ſun, but from the nature 
of the ſeed; being induced thereunto by 
the reaſons mentioned before; and, ſurely, 
this his opinion is confirmed by the teſti- 


mony of Ptolemy, who, in his deſcription 
CHAP. IV. 


Of the Circuit of the Kingdom of Congo, and of the Borders and Confines thereof , and, 
| firſt, of the weſtern Coaſt. 


The weſt- 


HE kingdom of Congo is diſtin- 
guiſhed by four borders : the firſt 


border is of the weſt, which is watered 
with the ocean; the ſecond of the north, 
the third of the eaſt, and the laſt is to- 


wards the ſouth. 

And, to begin with the border lying 
upon the ſea, the firſt part of it is in the 
bay, called Seno delle Vacche, and is ſitua- 


ern border ted in the height of thirteen degrees upon 


of Corge, 
The bay 
of Cows, 


the antarctic ſide, and ſtretcheth all along 
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of the innermoſt parts of Lybia, makes 
mention of white Ethiopians, whom he 
calls in his language, Aevxabione;, that is 
to ſay, white Moors; and, in another 
place alſo, of white elephants, which are 
in the ſame country. 


times he ſendeth the king ſome preſent, 


m manner of a tribute. 
Beyond the river Coanza, is the haven 


of Loanda, lying in ten degrees, made, as 


it is ſaid, by a certain iſland, called Loan- he iland 
da, which ſignifies in that language, Bald of Loandi. 


or Shaven, becauſe it is a country without 
any hills, and very low ; for, indeed, it 
ſcarce raiſeth itſelf above the ſea, This 
iſland was framed of the ſand and dirt of 
the ſea, and of the river Coanza, whoſe 


the coaſt unto four degrees and a half i Vas meeting together, and the filthy 
a 


the north ſide, near unto the equinocti 

which ſpace contains ſix- hundred and thir- 
ty miles. This Seno delle Vacche is a ha- 
ven but of a moderate bigneſs, and yet a 
good one, and able to receive any ſhip 
that arrives. It is called Seno delle Vacche, 
that is to ſay, the bay of Cows, becauſe, 
thereabouts, there are paſturing very ma- 
ny herds of that kind of cattle : the 


country is plain, and abounds with all 


manner of victuals; and there you may 
find ſome kind of metals to be publicly 
fold, eſpecially ſilver, and it is ſubject to 
the king of Angola. | 


The river A little more forward lies the river Ben- 


Bengleli, 


gee where a certain lord, ſubject to the 


ing of Angola, doth chiefly command ; 
and, about the ſaid river, is a great com- 
paſs of country, much like to the former, 


The river A little further, runs the river Songo, ſo 


Songa. 


called by the Portugueſe, wherein you may 


fail twenty-five miles upwards in a 


The Coan- 
Ta. 


country alſo like to the former. 


Then 
follows the river Coanza, which iſſues out 
of a little lake, fed by a certain river that 


flows out of a great lake, being the prin- 


cipal ſpring or head of the Nile, whereof, 
in the other part of this diſcourſe, we 
ſhall have occaſion to write. Coanza, at 
the mouth of it, is two miles broad, and 
you may ſail with ſmall barques upwards 
againſt the ſtream, about one-hundred 
miles, but it hath no haven. It is here 
to be noted, that all the country, which 


+ we have now deſcribed, was wont to be 


ſubject to the king of Congo; but, a while 
ago, the governor of that country is be- 
come the abſolute lord thereof, and pro- 
feſſeth himſelf to be afriend to the king of 
Congo, but not his vaſſal ; and yet ſome- 


atter ſinking down there to the bottom, 
in proceſs of time, it grew to be an iſland. 
It may be about twenty miles Jong, and 
one mile broad, at the moſt, and in ſome 
places but only a bow-ſhot 3 but it is a 
marvellous thing, that, in ſuch a ſandy 
ground, if you ſhall dig to the depth of 
two or three hands-breadth, you will find 
ſweet water, the beſt in all thoſe coun- 
tries; wherein alſo there is a very ſtrange 
effect, that, when the ocean ebbeth, this 
water becomes ſomewhat ſalt, but, when 
it floweth to the top, it is extremely 
ſweet : a thing that falleth out alſo in the 
iſland of Cadis in Spain, according to the 
report and teſtimony of Stabo. 


This iſland is the mine of all the mo- The mo- 
ney which the king of Congo ſpends, and ney of 
all the neighbouring people; for upon C. 


the ſhores you may ſee certain women, 
that uſe to dive and duck into the ſea, 
two yards deep and more, and fill their 


baſkets with ſand, and afterwards divide 


the gravel from certain ſmall ſhell-ſiſhes 
that are among it, which are called Lu- 
mache: and, when theſe Lumache are ſe— 
vered by themſelves, then do they pick 
out the males from the females ; which 
they may eaſily do, becauſe the female is 
finer than the male, and greatly eſteemed 
for its colour, which is very neat, bright, 
and pleaſant to the ſight, 


Theſe lumache breed, in all the ſhores The Z. 
of the kingdom of Congo; but the beſt of mack of 
all are thoſe of [.canda, becaule they look Loanda. 


very fine, and are of a bright colour, 
ſome gray or aſh-coloured, and ſome of 
other colours not ſo precious: and here 
you muſt note, that gold and ſilver and 
metal are not of any eſtimation, nor % 

| uſe 
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uſe of money in theſe countries, but only 
theſe lumache; fo that, neither with gold 

nor ſilver, in maſs or in coin, you can 
buy any thing there, but, with theſe lu- 
mache, you may buy both gold and ſil- 
ver, or any thing elſe. REBELS 

In this iſland there are ſeven or eight 
towns, called, in that country language, 
Libata, the principal whereof is Spirito 
ſanto , and therein dwells the governor, 
who is ſent from Congo, to miniſter juſtice, 
and to gather the treaſure of the monies 
of the lumache. Here are alſo goats, 
ſheep, and boars in great numbers, which, 
being tame at the firſt, afterwards become 
wild, and live in the woods. Here grows 
alſo a tree, called Enzandag which is a 
great one, always green, and endued with 
a ſingular quality; for, from the boughs 
of it that ſprout upwards, there hang 
down certain threads, as it were, which, 
creeping into the earth, take root, and 
from the roots do riſe other trees, and ſo 
they multiply; and, within the outmoſt 
bark thereof, there grows a certain kind 
of pill like fine linnen, which, being 
beaten and cleanſed, they ſpread out in 
length and breadth, and therewith they 
cloath their men and women, that are of 


It may here be noted, that, not only in 
this kingdom of Congo, but alſo in its 
neighbour Ethiopia 3 in Africa, and in 
the kingdoms of China, and certain others 


of the Indies, they uſe money of other 


matter than of metal; that is to ſay, nei- 
ther gold nor ſilver, nor copper, nor any 
other mixture tempered of 251 For, in 
Ethiopia, their money is pepper: and, in 
the kingdom of 7 Wala which is about 
the river Niger, otherwiſe called Senega, 
their money is cockles or ſhell-fiſh ; and, 


among the Azanaghi, their monies are por- 


cellette, and, in the kingdom of Bengala 
likewiſe, they uſe porcellette and metal 
together. In China, they have certain 
ſhell-fiſhes, called alſo porcellette, which 


they uſe for their money; and, in other 


places, paper ſtamped with the King's 
ſeal, and the barks of the tree called Gel- 
fomora + whereby it appeareth, that the 
money, which is paid for every thing, is 
not metal, all the world over, as it is in 
Europe, and in many and ſundry other 
countries of the earth. 

This iſland, in the ſtraiteſt part of it, 
is very near -to the firm land, and the 
people oftentimes ſwim over the channel 
there. In this ſtreight there ariſe out of 


the baſe ſt ſort. 


In this iſland they have certain veſſels, 
made of the bodies of palm- trees, joined 


the ocean certain iſlettes, which ſhew Certain 


Their themſelves forth from the water, when it iſlettes. 


boats. 


together and framed after the manner of 
our boats, with a prow and a ſtern, where- 
in they paſs from place to place, both 
„with oars and fails: in theſe boats they 
uſe to fiſh about the rivers, which are, 
indeed, exceeding, full of fiſh, and ſome- 
times alſo they go over to the firm land, 
In that part of this iſland, which is to- 
wards the main land, in certain low places 
there grow certain trees, which, when the 
water of the ocean ebbeth, diſcover them- 
ſelves; and, at the feet thereof, you may 


find certain other ſhell-fiſhes cleaving as 


faſt to the trees as may be, having within 


ebbeth, and are covered again, when it 
flows. And in thoſe iflettes you may ſee 
great trees, and moſt excellent ſhell- fiſhes 
cleaving faſt to the bodies of them, ſuch 
as I told you of before. 


Near to this iſland, towards the out- Great ſtore 
ward coaſt to the ſea, there ſwim an in- of whales, 


numerable ſort of whales, that look black, 
and, fighting one with another, kill 
themſelves ; which, afterwards being by 


the waves caſt up upon the ſhore, as big 


as a middling merchant-ſhip, the negroes 
go forth with their boats to fetch them, 
and to take the oil out of them, which, 


being mingled with pitch, they ule to 
trim their veſſels, Upon the ridges or 
backs of theſe creatures, there grow many 
ſhell-fiſhes, made like ſnails, cockles, 
and whelks: whereof, ſignior Odoardo at- 
firmed, that he had ſeen great ſtore. He 
was alſo of opinion, that amber does not 
come from theſe fiſhes; for, over all the 
coaſt of Congo, where there is an infinite 
number of them, you will not find either 
with them, to make their ſhoe-ſoles the ambergriz, or any other amber, black or Amber 
ſtronger, white in any place; and yet, if it ſhould comes 


Whatkind To be brief, this iſland brings forth proces from theſe creatures, there muſt t from 


a 2 . the 
of oy neither corn nor wine, but there is great have been, of neceſſity, great ſtore of it whales. 
is uſe! | 


| | 
7 [ 
facdry '» ſtore of victuals brought thither from all found upon theſe ſhores, 1 


countries, Part adjacent, to fetch away theſe lu- The principal haven of this iſland hath The haven — 
mache; for, as in all other places, all its entrance towards the north, and on of £eanda. | 


them a great fiſh as big as a man's hand, 
and very good meat. The people of the 
country know them very well, and call 
them Ambiziamatare, that is to ſay, the 
fiſh of the rock, The ſhells of theſe fiſhes 
they uſe to burn, and thereof make very 
good lime to build withal ; and, being 
like the cork or bark of the tree which is 
called Manght, they dreſs their ox-hides 


Hndixia- 


Mat are. 


things may be had for money of metal, fo 
all things here are to be had for lumache. 


that ſide it is half a mile broad, and of a 
very great depth. Upon the firm land, 
| directly 
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directly over- againſt the iſland, is a town 

Via , Called Villa di San Paulo, or St. Paul's 
San Paulo. village, altogether inhabited by Portu- 
| gueſe, and their wives, which they brought 
with them out of Spain; and yet it is not 

5 fortified. | 8333 

Store of All this channel is very full of fiſh, eſ- 
pecially of ſardines and of anchovies ; 
whereof there is ſo great ſtore, that, in 

the winter-time, they will, of themſelves, 

leap up to land. Other kinds of moſt ex- 

cellent fiſhes there are, as ſoles, ſturge- 

ons, and barbels, and all manner of dain- 

ty fiſh ; and great crabs in ſtrange abun- 


dance, and all very wholeſome, ſo that 


the greateſt part of the people, that 
dwell about the banks there, do live upon 
them, 

The river Into this channel runs the river, called 

Bengo. Bengo, which is a very great one, and na- 
vigable upwards of twenty-five miles. 
This river, and that of Coanza, whereof 
I told you before, make the iſle of Loan- 
da, becauſe, when their waters meet to- 
gether, they leave their ſand and filth be- 
hind them, and ſo increaſe the iſland, 
There runs alſo into it another great ri- 

The river ver, called Dande, which will receive veſ- 


Dandi. ſels of an hundred tons; and then another 


has ea river called Lembe, which neither hath a 
* haven, nor do any ſhips enter into it. Ve- 
xy near unto this, there is alſo another 
The river river, called Ozone, which iſſues out of 
one. the ſame lake, whence the Nile likewiſe 
ſprings, and it hath an haven, Next to 

The river Ozone, there is another called Loze, with- 
_ out any haven ;z and then another great 
Andris, One With a haven, called Ambriz, which 
runs within four leagues near to the royal 

The river City of Congo, Laſt of all is the river Le- 
Lelunda. lunda, which ſignifies a Trout-fiſb, and wa- 


tereth the roots of that great hill, whereon _ 


the palace of Congo ſtands, called by the 


The Ofei- Portugueſe the Oteiro. This river Lelunda 


85 Con. ſprings out of the ſame lake, from whence 
Coanza iſſues, and takes into it, by the 
way, another river, that comes from the 
great lake; and, when it doth not rain, 
then you may paſs over Lelunda on foot, 

becauſe it hath ſo little ſtore of water 
Im it. | | 

The river Next unto this is the Zaire, a huge river 

alle. and large, and, indeed, the greateſt in 
all the kingdom of Congo : The original 


of this river comes out of three lakes; 


one is the great lake from whence the Nile 
tprings, the ſecond is the little lake above- 
mentioned, and the third is the ſecond 
great Jake which the Nile ingendereth. 
And, certainly, when you conſider the 
abundance of water that is in this river, 
you will ſay, that there was no need to 
have any fewer or leſſer ſprings, to make 
!o huge a {tream as this carries; for, in the 


very mouth of it, which is the only en- 
trance into it, the river is twenty-eight 
miles broad; and, when it is in the height 
of its increaſe, it runs freſh water forty or 
fifty miles into the ſea, and ſometimes 
eighty; ſo that the paſſengers refreſh them- 
ſelves with it, and, by the troubleſomeneſs 
of the water, they know the place where 
they are. It is navigable upwards with 
great barques about twenty-five miles, un- 
til you come to a certain ſtreight between 
the rocks, where it falls with ſuch a hor- 


rible noiſe, that it may be heard almoſt 


eight miles; and this place is called, by 

the Portugueſe, Cachivera, that is to ſay, 

a Fall, or a Cataract, like to the Cata- 

rafts of the Nile, Between the mouth of 

this river, and the fall thereof, there are | 
divers great iſlands well inhabited, with Certain 
towns and lords obedient to the king of iſlands. 
Congo, which ſometimes, for the great en- 

mity that is among them, war one againſt 
another in certain boats, hollowed out of Boats. 
a ſtock of a tree, which is of an unmea- 
ſurable bigneſs ; and theſe boats they call 
Lungs, The greateſt boats, that they have, 

are made of a certain tree, called Licondo; The tree 
which is ſo great, that ſix men cannot Licendb. 
compaſs it with their arms, and, in length, | 
of proportion anſwerable to the thickneſs, 

ſo that one of them will carry about two- 
hundred perſons. They row theſe boats 

with their oars, which are not tied to any 

loops, but they hold them at liberty in 

their hands, and move the water there- 


with, at pleaſure, Every man hath his 


oar and his bow, and, when they fight to- 

gether, they lay down their oar, and take 

their bow; neither do they uſe any other 
rudders to turn and govern their boats, but 
only their oar s. | | 

The firſt of theſe iſlands, which 1s but The iſle of 
a little one, is called the iſland of Horſes ; Horſes. 
becauſe there are bred and brought up in 

it great numbers of thoſe creatures that 

the Greeks call hippopotami, that is to ſay, 
water-horſes. In a certain village within 

this iſland do the Portugueſe dwell, having 
withdrawn themſelves thither, for their bet- 

ter ſecurity : they have their veſſels to tranl- | 
port them over the my " the firm _ 
upon the ſouth bank of the river; whic 
tend is called the haven of Pinda, where r bao 
many ſhips do ride, that arrive therein. 

In this river there are living divers kinds Croco- 
of creatures, and in particular, mighty dale wa- 
great crocodiles, which the country people 
there call Caiman; and water-horſes above- 
named; and another kind of creature, that 
hath, as it were, two hands, and a tail like 


a target, which is called ambize angulo, 


that is to ſay, a hog-fiſh, becaule it is as Hog-fiſh, 
fat as a hog. The fleſh of it is very good, 


and thereof they make lard, and fo keep 
it 
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it; neither hath it the ſavour or taſte of a ſtore of them is made there, by reaſon of 


fiſh, although it be a fiſn. It never goes 
out from the freſh water, but feeds upon the 
graſs that grows on the banks, and hath a 
mouth like the muzzle of an ox. There 
are ſome of theſe: fiſhes, that weigh five- 
hundred pounds a- piece. The fiſhermen 
uſe to take them in their little boats, by 
marking the places where they feed, and 
then, with their hooks and forks, ſtriking 


and wounding them; they draw them dead 
very great, Which is called De las Barreras ae las Bar- 


. Roſſas, that is, of the red Clay- pits, be- 
cauſe it flows from certain hilly rocks 


out of the water,, and, when they have cut 

them in pieces, carry them to the king: 

for whoſoever does not ſo, incurs the pe- 

nalty of death; and ſo do they likewiſe 

that take the trout, tench, and another 

Cc fiſh, called Cacongo, which is ſhaped after 
2 255 ike the likeneſs of a ſalmon, except that it is 
damon. not red; but, indeed, it is ſo fat that it 
quenches the fire, whilſt it is roaſted or 
broiled. Other fiſhes alſo there are, call- 

ed Fiſhes Royal, which art: carried to the 

king upon very ſevere and rigorous puniſh- 

ments, by open proclamation to be inflict- 

ed on ſuch as ſhall do the contrary ; be- 

ſides other kind of fiſhes that are taken in 


this river, the names whereof we think it 


ſuperfluous here to recite. 
Beyond this river of Congo, there comes 
| down another river, which the Portugueſe 
Ta Baia de called La Baia de las Almadias, that is to 
* Alma- ſay, The gulf of Barques; becauſe a great 


the abundance of woods and trees-that grow 


thereabouts, which are fit for that uſe, and 
wherewith all the countries round about 
furniſh themſelves. At the mouth of this 


bay, there are three iſlands; one great 


iſle in the middle of the channel, which 
make a convenient haven for ſmall veſſels; 
and two other leſs, but none of them in- 
Hhabitedj d | | 


A little higher runs another ſtream, not The rivsr 
reras Roſ- 


as. 


whoſe. earth is dyed with a red colour; 


where alſo there is a very high mountain, 
called by the Portugueſe, La Sierra Com- 
plida, that is to ſay, The long Mountain... 
And yet, going up a little further; there 

are two gulfs of the ſea, in the likeneſs of 


a pair of ſpectacles, wherein is a good ha- 
ven, called La Baia d' Alvaro Gonzales, that Baia a Al. 
is, The gulf of Alvaro Gonzales, Bcyond ware Gon- 


all theſe are certain hills and ſhores, not Aal. 
worth the remembrance, until you come 


to the promontory, that is called by the 
Portugueſe, Capo de Caterina, that is, Ca. Capo de 
therine*'s cape, which is the border of the Catopina. 
kingdom of Congo towards the equinoctial, 

and is diſtant from the equinoctial line two 


degrees and a half, which is one hundred 
and fifty Lalian miles. | 


CHAP. V. Ry Wt * 


The nor- Nov from Capo de Catering, on the 
crern bor=. 4, N north. ſide, begins anothegy border 

or coaſt of the kingdom of Congo, which 
eaſtward ſtretches itſelf to the place where 
the river Yumbg joins with the river Zaire, 
containipg the ſpace of ſix- hundred miles 


Congo, 


and more. Beyond this coaſt of Congo, 


towards the north, and under the equinoc- 
tial line, upon the ſea- ſnore, and about two- 


3 mas, do inhabit in a country, that is now 


þ 1he king- called the kingdom of , Loango, and the 


dom of 


Loange, king thereof Mani-Loango, that is to ſay, 


the king of Loango, The country hath great 
abundance of elcphants, whoſe teeth they 
exchange for iron, whereof they make their 
arrow-heads, knives, and ſuch. other inſtru- 
ments. In this country alſo, they weave 


certain cloth of the leaves of palm-trees, 


in ſundry forts; as we ſhall tell you in 
{ome other place of this narration; 
The king of Loango is in amity with the 


| The peo- king of Congo, and the report is, that, in 


le L . 2 
3 times paſt, he was his vaſſal, This people 


ciſed, are circumciſed after the manger of the 
V O E. II. : ? | 


WEE: 2 ; W ON 
Of the North Coaſt of the Kingdom of Congo, aud the Confines thereof. 


Hebrews, as alſo the reſt of, the nations in 


thoſe countries uſe to be: they traffic to- 

gether one with another, and ſometimes 

make war againſt their neighbours, being. 
altogether of the ſame nature, whereof the 

people of» Congo are. Their armour are heir ar. 
long targets, which cover almoſt all thejr mour. 
bodies, made of very hard and thick hides 

of a certain beaſt, called Empachas, ſome- Er pa- 


hundred miles within land, comprehend- what leſs than an ox, with horns like the ct. 


ing, in that reckoning, the foreſaid gulf of 
| The Bra. Lope Gonzales, the people, called the Bra- 


horns of a goat; this creature is alſo bred 


in Germany, and called a Dante: the hides 
thereof are tranſported out of theſe coun- 


tries, and the kingdom of Congo, into Por- 
tugal, and from thence into Flanders, 
where they are dreſſed, and then they 
make jerkins of them, as good as breaſt- 
plates and. corſlets, which they call jackets 
of Dante. Their weapons offenſive are 
darts with long and large heads of iron, 
like partiſans,, or like the antient Roman 
Pilum or Favelin; the ſtaves whereof are 
of proportionable length to caſt, having 


in the midſt of them a certain piece of 


wood, which they take in their hands, and 

ſo with greater force and violence diſ- 

charge their darts; they.carry. alſo certain 
U | daß 
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daggers, which are, in ſhape, much like 
to the heads of their darts. | 
The couu- Beyond the kingdom of Loango, are the 
NE 2 * people called Auxigues; of whom we ſhall 
been deliver unto you a hiſtory, which, in 
truth, is very ſtrange, and almoſt incre- 
dible, for the beaſtly and cruel cuſtom 
they uſe in eating man's fleſh, yea and 
that of the neareſt kinsfolks they have : 
this country towards the ſea, on the weſt, 
borders upon the people of Ambus; to- 
wards the north, upon other nations of 
Africa, and the wilderneſs of Nubia; to- 
wards the eaſt, upon the ſecond great 
lake, from whence the river of Congo 
ſprings, in that part which is called Auxi- 
cana z and, from the kingdom of Congo, it 
is divided by the river Zaire, wherein 
there are many iſlands, as is before relat- 
ed, ſcattered from the lake downwards, 
and ſome of them belonging to the domi- 
nion of the Auzigues, by which river alſo 
they traffic with the people of Congo. 

In this kingdom of the Anzigues, there 
are many mines of copper, and great 

Sanders. amen of ſanders, both red and grey : 
the red is called Tavilla, and the grey, 
which is the better eſteemed, is called 
Chicongo, whereof they make a powder of 
very ſweet ſmell, and divers medicines. 
They alſo mingle it with the oil of palm- 
tree, and ſo, anointiog all their bodies over 
with it, they preſerve themſelves in health: 
but the Portugueſe uſe it tempered with 
— vinegar, which they lay upon their pulſes, 
22 and ſo heal the French pocks, which they 
ne, Call, in that language, Chitangas. | 
pox, Some affirm, that this grey ſanders is 
the very Lignum Aquile, that grows in 
India; and ſignior Odoardo affirmed, that 
For the the Portugueſe have proved it for the head- 
head-ach, ach, by laying it on the coals, and taking 
the ſmoke of itz the pith and innermoſt 
part of the tree is the beſt, but the out- 

ward part is of no eſtimation. 

They make great ſtore of linnen of the 
palm-tree, of ſundry forts and colours, 
and much cloth of ſilk, whereof we will 
farther diſcourſe hereafter. The people 
are ſubject to a king, who hath other 
princes under him: they are very active 
and warlike, ready to take arms, and 

Their fight on foot. Their weapons are diffe- 
„rent from thoſe of all other people round 
about them: for their bows are ſmall and 

ſhort, made of wood, and wrapped about 

with ſerpents skins of divers colours, and 


ſo ſmoothly wrought, that you would 


think them to be all one with the wood: 
and this they do, to make the bow ſtrong- 
er, and alſo to hold it the faſter: their 
ſtrings are of little wooden twigs, like 
reeds, not hollow within, but ſound and 
pliable, and very dainty, ſuch as the cava- 


liers of Portugal carry in their hands, to 


beat their palfries with : they are of an 
aſh colour, and of a lion tawny, ſomewhat 
tending to black ; they grow in the coun- 
try of the Anzigues, and the kingdom of 


Bengal, through which the river Ganges 


runs; and their arrows are ſhort and ſlen - Their ar 
der, and of a very hard wood, which they ros. 


carry on their bow-hand. They are ſo 

quick in ſhooting, that, holding twenty- 

eight ſhafts or more in their bow- hand, 

oy will ſhoot and diſcharge them all, 
0 


re the firſt arrow light on the ground; 
yea, and ſometimes there have been ſeen 
divers ſtout archers, that have killed birds, 


as they fly in the air. 


Other weapons alſo they make, as, axes Their 


and hatchets, which they uſe and frame weapons, 


after a ſtrange manner ; for the handle is 
ſhorter, by half, than the iron, and, at 
the loweſt end of it, there is a pommel, 
for the faſter holding of it in the hand, 
and all covered over with the foreſaid skin 


of a ſerpent. In the uppermoſt end of it, 
is the iron very bright and ſhining, faſt- 


ened to the wood with plates of copper, 
in the manner of two nails, as long as the 
handle: it hath two edges, the one where- 
of cuts like a hatchet, and makes a wound 
after the faſhion of a ſemicircle; the other 
is a hammer. When they fight with their 


enemies, or defend themſelves from their 


arrows, they are ſo exerciſed with a won- 
derful ſpeed and nimbleneſs to manage 
their weapons, that, whirling them round 
about, as. it were, in a circle, they keep 
all that compaſs of the air which is before 
them; ſo that, when the enemy ſhoots, 
and the arrow begins to fall, it lights up- 
on the hatchet ; being ſo ſwiſtly and ve- 
hemently whirled about, that it breaks 
the force of the arrow, and fo it 13 re- 
pulſed : then do they hang the hatchet 
upon their ſhoulders, and begin to ſhoot 
themſelves. They have alfo certain ſhort 
daggers, with ſheaths of the ſerpems ſhins, 
made like knives with a haft unto them, 
which they uſe to wear a-croſs : their gir- 
dles are of divers ſorts, but the men of war 
have their girdles of elephants ſkin, three 


+ broad; and, becauſe they are at 
fir 


two fingers thick, and very hard to 
handle handſomely, by the heat of the 
fire, they bow them round, and ſo, with cer- 
tain buttons, tie them a- croſs about them. 

The men are very active and nimble, and The na- 
leap up and down the mountains, like ture bg 
oats 3 courageous they are and contemn ©" 
death; men of great ſimplicity, loyalty, 
and fidelity, whom the Por/ngue/e truſt mdre 
than any other: Signior Odoardo was in- 
duced to ſay, that, if theſe Anzichi would 
become Chriſtians (being of ſo great fide- 
lity, ſincerity, and ſimplicity, that 1 40 

| | ofter 
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offer themſelves to death, for the glory of 
the world, and to pleaſe their lords even 
give their own fleſh to be devoured) then 
would they, with a far better heart and 
courage, endure martyrdom, for the name 
of our Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, and would 
| honourably maintain our faith and religi- 
on, with their good teſtimony and example, 
againſt the Gentiles. : 
Lane Ia wiſe affirms, that there was no a rh 
die. with them, becauſe they were a ſavage an 


beaſtly people, except only that they come 


and traffic at Congo, bringing thither with 
them ſlaves, both of their own nation, and 
of Nubia, whereupon they border, and 
linnen- cloth, whereof we will tell you 


hereafter, and elephants teeth: in exchange 


of which commodities, they carry home 
with them ſalt, and theſe Lumache, which 
they uſe inſtead of money and coin; and 
another greater kind of Lymache, that 
come from the iſland of St. Thomas, which 
they uſe for tecklaces to make them fine 


alſo they carry back with them, which are 
brought out of Portugal, as, filks, linnen, 
glaſſes, and the like. | 

The . They uſe to circumciſe themſelves ; and 
510% are another | fooliſh cuſtom they have, both 
circumciſ- men and women, as well of the nobility, 


ed and as of the commonalty, even from their 
marked in 


K 7 : ; 0 . - 8 
mers: naſes made with a knife, as in its abs r. 


place ſhall be further ſhewed. 

 Atambles They keep a ſhambles of man's fleſh, 

of man's as they do, in theſe countries, for beef and 

fiſh. other victuals; for their enemies, whom 
they take in the wars, they eat, and alſo 
their ſlaves, if they can have a good mar- 
ket, they ſell; or, if they cannot, they 
deliver them to the butchers to be cut in 
pieces, and ſo fold, to be roaſted or boil- 
ed, And, that which is a marvellous hif- 

tory to report, ſome of them, being weary 
of their lives, and others of them, even 
for valour and courage, and to ſhew them- 
ſelves ſtout and venturous, thinking it to 
be a great honour unto them, if they run 
into voluntary death, thereby to ſhew that 


The eaſt- T eaſt coaſt of the kingdom of 
ern border Congo begins, as we have told you, 
ot Cage. at the meeting of the rivers Yumba and 
Zaire; and fo, with a line drawn towards 
the ſouth in equal diſtance from the river 
Nile, which lies on the left-hand, it takes 
up a great mountain, which 1s very high, 
: Wh and not inhabited on the tops thereof, call- 
oi Chun ed the mountain of Chryſtal, becauſe there 


Moreover, the ſaid ſignior Odbardo like- 


and gallant withal. Other merchandiſes 


childhood, to mark their faces with ſundry 


they have a ſpecial contempt of this life, 
will offer themſelves to the butchery, as 


faithful ſubjects to their princes; for whoſe 
ſakes, that they may ſeem deſirous to do 


them notable ſervice, they not only deliver 

themſelves to be devoured by them, but 

alſo their ſlaves, when they are fat and well 

fed, they kill and eat them. True it is, 

that many nations there are, that feed up- 

on mans fleſh, as, in the Eaſt I dies, and A ſtrange 

Brafil, and other places; but that is only beaſtly 

the fleſh of their adverſaries and enemies, cuſtom. 

for to eat the fleſh of their own friends, 

ſubjects, and kinsfolks, is without example 

in any place of the world, excepting only 

in this nation of the Anzichi, | : 
The ordinary apparel of theſe people is Their ap- 

thus: The common ſort go naked, from par. | 

the girdle upwards, and without any thing 

upon their heads, having their hair truſſed 

up and curſed, The noblemen are appa- 

relled in filks and other cloth, and wear 

upon their heads blue, red, and black co- 

lours, and hats and hoods of Portugal vel- 

vet, and other kinds of caps uſual in that 

country; and, indeed, they are all deſi- 

rous to have their apparel as handſome 

and neat, as their ability wilt ſuffer them. 

The women are all covered from top to 


toe, after the manner of Africa; the 


rer ſort of them gird themſelves cloſe, 
rom the girdle downwards. The noble 
women, and ſuch as are wealthy, wear cer- 
tain mantles, which they throw over their 
heads, but keep their faces open and at li- 
berty z and ſhoes they have on their feet, 
but the poor go barefoot. They go very 
quick and lightſome, their ſtature is come- 
ly, and their conditions fair and commend- 
able. 8 

Their language is altogether different Their lan- 
from the language of Congo; and yet the guage. 
Anzichi will learn the language of Congo, 
very ſoon and eaſily, becauſe it is the plainer 


tongue; but the people of Congo very 


hardly learn the language of the Anzichi : 


and, when I once demanded, what their re- 


ligion was, it was told me, they were 
Gentiles; and that was all that I could 
learn of them, 


| CHAT YL 
Of the eaſt Coaſt of the Kingdom of Congo, and the Confines thereof. 


are in it great quantities of chryſtal, both 

of the mountain and of the cliff, and of all 

ſorts: and then, paſſing on further, it in- 
cludes the hills that are called Sierras de Sol, = 
that is to ſay, the hills of the Sun, be- montags 
cauſe they are exceeding high; and yet it of the Sun, 
never ſnows upon them, neither do they 
bear any thing, but are very bare and with- 
out any trees, On the left-hand there a- 


riſe 
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riſe other hills, called the hills of Sal-1i- 


mountains rum, or Salt=petre, becauſe there is in them 
of Sa/-1i- great ſtore of that mineral; and, ſo cutting 


EY im. 


The art of And, ſceing we are now come to this 


over the river. Berbela, that, comes out of 
the firſt lake, there ends the ancient bound 
of the kingdom of Congo on the eaſt, 

Thus, then, the eaſt coaſt of this king- 
dom. is derived from the meeting of the 
two aforeſaid rivers Vumba and Zaire, un- 
til you come to the lake Achelunda, and to 
the country of Malemba, containing the 
ſpace of ſix-hundred miles. From this 
line, which is drawn, in the eaſtern coaſt 
of Congo, to the river Nie, and to the two 
lakes, whereof mention ſhall be made in a 
convenient place, there is the ſpace of one- 


hundred and fifty miles of ground, well 


inhabited, and good ſtore of hills, which 
yield ſundry metals, with much linnen 
and cloth of the palm-tree. 


making point, it will be very neceſſary to declare 


ſilks in 
this eaſt- 


ern coaſt, 


The 
louthern 
coalt, 
Ihe 
mountain 
ober. 


unto you the marvellous art which the peo- 
ple of this country, and other | adja- 
cent, uſe in making cloths of ſundry ſorts, 
as, velvets rough and ſmooth, cloth of 
tiſſue, ſattins, taffaties, damaſks, ſarcenets, 


and ſuch like, not of any ſilken ſtuff; for 


they have no knowledge of ſilk-worms at 
all, although ſome of their appare] be 
made of ſilk that is brought thither from 
other countries: but they weave their 
cloths before named of the leaves of palm- 
trees, which tree they always keep under, 
and low to the ground, every year cutting 
and watering, them, to the end they may 
row ſmall and tender againſt the new 
pring. Out of theſe leaves, cleanſed and 
purged after their manner, they draw 
orth their threads, which are all very fine 
and dainty, and of one evenneſs, except 
that thoſe, which are longeſt, are beſt 
eſteemed ; for of thoſe they weave their 
greateſt pieces, Theſe ſtufts they work of 
divers faſhions, as ſome, with a nap upon 


them, like velvet, on both ſides, and other 
cloth called damaſks, branched. with lea ves, 
and ſuch other things, and the brocades, 
which are called high and low, and are far 
more precious than ours are, This kind. 
of cloth no man may wear except the 
king, and thoſe to whom he is pleaſed to 
grant this favour, The greateſt pieces are 


of theſe brocades ; for they contain, in 


length, four or five ſpans, and, in 
breadth, three or four, and are called 
Incorimbas, by the name of the country 
where it grows, which is about the river 


Vumba, The velvets are called Enzachas 


of the ſame bigneſs, and the damaſks In- 
ſulas, Raſi Maricas, Zendadi Tangas, and 
Ormeſini Engombos. Of the lighter ſort of 


theſe ſtuffs, they have greater pieces, 


wrought by the Anzichi, which are fix 
ſpans long, and five broad, wherewith 
every man may apparel himſelf, according 
to his ability; which are, beſides, very 
thick and ſound to keep out the water, 


and yet very light to wear. The Portu- 


gueſe have lately begun to uſe them for 
tents and booths, which marvellouſly reſiſt 
both water and wind, 

This coaſt, then, ſhuts up the kingdom 
of Congo, which lies weſtward of it; and 
from this coaſt, with a line of equal diſ- 
tance ſomewhat more to the eaſt, runs the 


river Nile, about one: hundred and fifty The R 
miles, containing within it a country that Nite, 


abounds with all the commodities above 
rehearſed, poſſeſſed by ſundry mighty 
lords, ſome ſubject to Prete Gianni, and 
ſome to the mighty king Moznemugi. In 
all this country, there was nothing worth 
noting, except that, from the Nile, to- 
wards the weſt, the people traffic with the 
kingdom of Congo, and the rivers of that 
ſea ; and, from thence towards the eaſt, 
they go through the Kingdoms of Moene- 


mugi, even to the ſea of Mombaza and 


Mozambiche, 


CLAP. VH, 
Of the Confines of the Kingdom of Congo towards the South, ' 


H E. eaſtern coaſt, as is before ſet 
down, ends in the mountain called 
Sterras de Plata, that is, the mountains of 
Sitver ; and there begins the fourth and 
laſt border of the kingdom of Congo to- 
wards the ſouth, that is to ſay, from the 


aforeſaid mountains to the bay of Cows on 


the weſt, containing, in length, the ſpace 


of four-hundred and fifty miles. And this 


ſouthern line parts the kingdom of Angola 
in the middle, and leaves, on the left-hand 
of it, the aforeſaid mountains of Silver; 


and, further beyond them towards the 


ſouth, the kingdom of Matama, which is 
a great kingdom, very mighty, abſolute 
of itſelf, ſometimes in amity, and ſome- 
times at utter enmity with the kingdom of 


Angola, | 


The king of Matama is, in religion, a The king 
Gentile, and his kingdom ſtretches towards of Mera - 
the ſouth, to the river Bravagal, and near“ 


to the mountains commonly called the 
Mountains of the Moon ; and, towards the 
eaſt, it borders on the,weſtern banks of the 
river Bagamidri, and fo croſſes over the 


river Coari, | 
| This 


FFT ͤ⁊ͤ or ee ot et cs 
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This country abounds in vaults of chry- 
ſtal and other metals, and all manner of 
victuals, and good air; and, although the 
people thereof and their neighbour bor- 
derers traffic together, yet the king of 
Matama and the king of Angola often- 


times war one againſt the other, as we 


told you before: and this river Bagamidri, 
divides the kingdom of Matapa from the 
kingdom of Monomata, which is towards 

the eaſt, . whereof John de Barros doth 
moſt largely diſcourſe, in the firſt chapter 

of his tenth book. 

Towards the ſea coaſt, there are divers 
lords, that take upon them the title of 
kings, but, indeed, they are of very baſe 
and ſlender eſtate 3 neither are there any 
ports or havens of any account or name, 
in the rivers there, And now, foraſmuch 
-as we have oftentimes made mention of 
The king the kingdom of Angola, this will be a very 
of Avgola, convenient place for us to treat thereof; 
becauſe it hath been formerly ſaid, that 
the king of Angola was, in times paſt, but 
a governor and deputy under the king of 
Congo; although, ſince that time, he is be- 
come a good Chriſtian, and hath made 
himſelf a free and an abſolute prince, 
having uſurped all that quarter to his own 
juriſdiction, which before he had in regi- 
men and government under another; and 
ſo, in proceſs of time, he conquered other 
countries adjacent, inſomuch that he is 
now grown to be a great and rich prince, 
and in power little inferior to the king of 
Congo himſelf, and therefore either pays 
tribute, or refuſes to pay tribute unto him, 

even at his own good pleaſure. | 

hn the It came to paſs, that don Giovanni th 
ſecond ſecond, King of Portugal, planted the 
king of Chriſtian religion in the kingdom of Congo, 


brought Chriſtian, After which time, rhe lord of 
Chriſtiani- Angola was always in amity with, and, as 


6% it were, a vaflal to the fore named king of 
0. 


the lord of Angola did, every year, ſend 
ſome preſents to the king of Congo: and, 
by licence from the king of Congo, there 
was a great trade between the Por!ugueſe 
and the people of Angola at the haven of 
Loando, where they bought ſlaves, and 
exchanged them for other merchandiſcs, 
and ſo tranſported all to the iſle of 87. Thy- 
mas, whereby the traffic here was united 
with the traffic of S/. Thomas; ſo that the 
ſhips uſed firſt to arrive at that iſland, and 
then afterwards paſſed over to Loando. 
When this trade began, in proceſs of time, 
PaubPiaz to increaſe, they diſpatched their ſhips 
ror enil from Liſhon to Angola, of themſelves, and 
of this ſent with them a governor, called Paulo 


trafic, Diaz of Novais, to whom this buſineſs 
. 


6} and thereupon the king of Congo became a 


Congo; and the people of both countries 
did traffic together one with another, and 
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did, as it were, of right belong, in regard 

of the good deſerts of his anceſtors, who 

firſt diſcovered this traffic. To this Palo | 
Diaz did don Sebaſtian, king e Don Sa- 


grant leave and authority to conquer for am ant 

the ſpace of thirty-three leagues upwards ne” 5 

along the coaſt, beginning at the river of 

Coanza towards the ſouth, and within the 

land alſo, whatſoever he could g 

wards all his charges, for him and his heirs : 

with him there went many other ſhips 

that opened and found out a gręat trade 

with Angola, which, notwithRariding, was 

directed to the ſoreſaid port of Loanda, 

where the ſaid ſhips did ſtill diſcharge 

themſelves; and ſo, by little and little, 

he entered into the firm land, and made 

himſelf a houſe in a certain village called 

Anzelle, within a mile near to the river P Diaæ 

Coanza, becauſe it was the more commo- _ 8 

dious and nigher to the traffic of Angola. fe 
When the trade here began thus to in- 

creaſe, and merchandiſes were freely car- 

ried by the Portugueſe, and the people of 

Congo, to Cabazo, a place belonging to 

the lord of Angola, and diſtant from the The au- 

ſea one-hundred and fifty miles, there to thor calls 

ſell and barter them, it pleaſed his lars Na ene 

ſhip to give out order, that all the mer- das then 

chants ſhould be ſlain, and all their goods but a petty 

confiſcated, alledging for his defence, that king. 

they were come hither as ſpies, and to 

take poſſeſſion of his eſtate ; but, in truth, 

it is thought, tat he did it only to gain all 

that wealth to himſelf, conſidering, that 

they were a people who did not deal in the 

habit of warriors, but of merchants. And 

this fell our, in the ſame year that the 

king don Sebaſtian was diſcomfited in Bar- 

bary, | 

When Paulo Diaz was informed of this Pan Dias 

courſe, he put himſelf in arms againſt the m aιe © 


| ae 
king of Angola; and, with ſuch a troop of R 


Portugueſe as he could gather together in Angola. 


that country, and with two gallies and 

other veſſels, which he kept in the river 
Coanza, he went forwards on both ſides 

of the river, conquering, and by force ſub- 

duced many lords, and made them his 

friends and ſubjects. But, the king of An- 

gola perceiving, that his vaſſals had yield- 

ed to the obedience of Paulo Diaz, and 

that, with all proſperous ſucceſs, he had 

gained much land upon him, he aſſembled 

a great army to go againſt him, and ſo 

utterly to deſtroy him; whereupon Paulo 5 Hias 
Diaz requeſted the king of Congo, that he demands 
would ſuccour him with ſome help to de- ſuccours 
fend himſelf with; who preſently ſent to OG 
him, for aid, an army of ſixty-thouſand“ “““ 
men, under the conduct of his couſin, don 
Sebaſtian Manibamba, and another cap- 

tain, with one-hundred and twenty Portu- 

gueſe ſoldiers, that were all of his own 
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ay, for the atchieving of this enterpriſe. 
his army was to join Paulo Diaz, and 


ſo all together to war againſt the king of 


Angola; but arriving at the ſhore, where 
they were to paſs over the river Bengo 
within twelve miles of Loanda, and where 
they ſhould have met with barques to car- 
ry the forces to the other ſhore, partly be- 
' cauſe the ſaid barques had ſlacked their 


coming, and partly becauſe much time 


would have been ſpent in tranſporting ſo 
many men, the whole army took their way 
quite over the river, and ſo, proceeding for- 
wards, they met with the people of the 
king of Angola, that were ready to ſtop 


the ſoldiers of Congo from entering their 


| country, 
The mi- 5 
litary or- (for ſo we term the natives of the king» 
— - 7 dom of Congo, as we call the Spaniards 
9 thoſe that are naturally born in Spain) 
and the military order of the people of 

Angola, is almoſt all one: for both of 

them do uſually fight on foot, and divide 

their army into ſeveral troops, fitting 
themſelves according to the ſituation of the 

field wherein they incamp, and advancing 

their enſigns and banners, in ſuch fort as 

is before related. 1 N 5 

The removes of their army are gui 

yg and directed by ſeveral certain ſounds and 
underſtand noiſes that proceed from the captain- gene- 
3 ral, who goes in the midſt of the army, 
their ge. and there ſignifies what is to be put in exe- 
neral, . 
Join battle, retire, advance forward, turn 

to the right and left, or perform any other 

warlike action: for, by theſe ſeveral 

ſounds diſtinctly delivered from one to a- 

nother, they all underſtand the commands 


of their captain, as we here, among us, 


know the pleaſure of our general by the 
ſundry ſtrokes of the drum, and the cap- 
rains ſounds of the trumpet. | 


| Three Three principal ſounds they have, which 


kinds of they ule in war: one is uttered aloud, by 


inftru- great rattles faſtened in certain wooden 
ments uſ- 


ed jn their caſes hollowed out of a tree, and covered 
wars. with leather, which they ſtrike with little 
handles of ivory, Another is made by a 
kind of inſtrument, faſhioned like a py- 
ramid turned upward; for the lower end 
of it is ſharp, and ends, as it were, in a 
point, and the upper end waxes broader, 
like the bottom of a triangle, in ſuch ſort 
that beneath they are narrow and like an 
angle, and large and wide above, This 
inſtrument is made of thin plates of iron, 
which are hollow and empty within, and 
very like a bell rurned upſide down : they 
make them ring, by ſtriking them with 
wooden wands _ oftentimes they alſo 
crack them, to the end that the ſound 
ſhould be more harſh, horrible and war- 


The military order of the Moci-Congbi 


cution; that is to ſay, either that they ſhall. 
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like: The third inſtrument is framed of 
elephants teeth, ſome great, and ſome 

ſmall, hollow within, and blown at a cer- 

tain hole which they make on the ſide of 

it, in manner of a fife, and not aloft like 

a pipe. Theſe are tempered by them in 

ſuch ſort, that they yield as warlike and 
harmonious muſic as the- cornet doth ; 

and ſo pleaſant and jocund a noiſe, that 

it moves and ſtirs up their courage, and 

makes them not to care for any danger 
whatſoever, Now, of theſe three ſeveral 

ſorts of warlike inſtruments, there are 
ſome bigger and ſome leſs ; for the cap The uſe of 
tain-general carries always with him the theſe in- 
greater ſort, to the end that by them he firuments. 
may give ſignification to the whole camp, 

what they ſhall do, The particular bands 

and troops of the army have, in like man- 

ner, their ſmaller ſort z and every captain, 

in his reſpective regiment, hath alſo one of 

the ſmalleſt, which they ſtrike with their 
hands. Hence it comes to paſs, that, 

when they hear the ſound of the general 
rattle, or cornet, or the other third kind 

of inſtrument, every part of the army pre- 

ſently anſwers in the ſame note, ſignifying 
thereby, that they have well underſtood the 

good pleaſure of the captain; and conſe- 
quently, the under captains do the like. 
Neither do they uſe theſe inſtruments and 

ſounds univerſally, but alſo, when they 

are in fight and in skirmiſh, the valianc 

and courageous ſoldiers go before the reſt, 

and, with theſe kind of bells, which they 

ſtrike with their wooden wands, they 

dance, and encourage their fellows, and 

by the note' ſignify unto them, in what 

danger they are, and what weapons they 

have met with. ; | 


and of the lords of Moci- Conghi, is this: tary appa- 
On their heads they carry a cap, which is N wg | 
garniſhed with ſundry plumes, feathers of © 1255 
the oſtridge, peacock, cock, and of other 

kinds of birds, which make them to ſeem 

men of greater ſtature than they are, and 

terrible to look upon. From the girdle 
upwards, they are all naked, and have 
hanging about them from their necks, 

both on the right and left ſide, even as 

low as both their flanks, certain chains of 

iron, with rings upon them, as big as a 


man's little finger, which they uſe for a 


a certain military pomp and bravery. 
From the girdle downwards, they have 
breeches of linnen, or trouſers, which are 
covered with cloth, and reach down to 
their heels; but then they are folded a- 
gain upwards, and tucked under their gir- 
dle. Upon their girdle, which, as we 
told you, is made of exquiſite and curious 
work, they faſten certain bells, very like 


to the inftruments before named, which, 


in 


The military apparel of the better ſort, The mili⸗ 
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in moving of themſelves, and in fighting 


with their enemies, ring and make a 

noiſe, and inſpire them with courage, 

whilſt they are in combate with their ad- 

verſaries; and upon their legs they have 

likewiſe their buskins, after the Portugueſe 

Their faſhion, Their armour. we have already 

weapons. declared, that is to ſay, bow and arrows, 

ſword, dagger, and target; but yet with 

this caveat, that whoſoever wears a bow, 

wears alſo a dagger, but no target ; for 

thoſe two weapons may not be worn to- 

gether, but ſword and target they may 
lawfully wear both at once. | 

The mili- The common ſoldiers go all naked, 

tary appa- from the girdle upwards, and have the 

rel of the reſt of their bodies armed with bow and 

3 er arrows, and daggers. Theſe are they 

that firſt offer the skirmiſh, going out 

before the reſt of the army, as it were, 

ſeverally and diſperſedly provoking to 

fight; and, receiving the ſhot from a far 

diſtance, they turn and wind this way and 

that way, and nimbly leap from one 


ſide to another, to the end they may a- 


void the lighting of their enemies arrows. 
Beſides theſe, there are alſo quick and 
gallant young men that run out before the 
reſt, which, with the ringing of their 
bells, as is ſaid before, are, as it were, 
comforters of their fellows z and, when 
they have fought ſo much, that the cap- 
tain thinks them to be even weary, then 
he calls them back, with the ſound of 
one of thoſe inſtruments above-mention- 
ed; ſo that, perceiving the medley to 
wax hot, they turn about and retire, and 
others ſucceed in their places; which 
courſe is ſtill obſerved, until both the ar- 
mies do, indeed, join all their main 
forces together, and ſo fight it out. 

The iſſue In the place above deſcribed, there 
of the bat- were ſundry encounters on both ſides ; 
tle, and, in the firſt battles the people of Con- 
go remained conquerors 3 but, at length, 
when they had ſeveral times fought to- 

gether, with great loſs to each of the par- 

ties, and victuals began now to fail, and 
conſequently men fell ſick and died, the 

camp of the king of Congo was diſſolved, 
and every man returned to his own 

home. | | 

P. Diez In the mean while, Paulo Diaz, though 
a Luiola. he could not join his forces with the ar- 
my of his friends that came to ſuccour 
him, ſet himſelf forwards, and, paſſing 
cover the river, ſtaid at Luiola, becauſe it 
was a place very ſtrong, and fit to reſiſt the 
king of Angola. The ſituation of Luiola 
is this: The two rivers Coanza and Luiola 
join together, about one- hundred and five 
miles from the ſea-ſhore, and, a little a- 
bove the ſaid joining together, ſeparate 


ſix handfuls long, with 


themſelves, for the ſpace of an harquebuz- 


ſnot; ſo that they make, as it were, an 
iſland between them. In this iſland, at 
the meeting of the two rivers, there riſes 
a hill, which Paulo Diaz ſurpriſed and 
fortified, for his better ſafety: and, where- 
as, in times paſt, there were never any 
inhabitants therein, it is now become a 
pretty country, inhabited by the Portu- 
gueſe, 
From this place, thus ſurpriſed by 
Paulo Diaz, and called Luiola, you may 
fail along the river, with certain ' ſmall 
veſſels, even to the ſea, and go by land, 
without any danger, for the ſpace of one- 
hundred and five miles. Near unto it are 
the hills, called the hills of Cabambe, pro- The hills 
ducing infinite ſtore of ſilver ; which the 4 Cabam- 
ſaid Diaz doth every day, by little and © 
little, endeavour to conquer. Theſe hills 
are the grand quarrel between him and 
the people of Angola: for knowing that 
the Portugueſe do greatly eſteem them, in 
regard of the ſilver- pits which are there in 
great abundance, they uſe all the force 
and skill they can, to keep the Portugueſe 
from them. They fight alſo with them 
in divers other places; for the Portugueſe, 
paſting over the river Coanza, continual- 
ly make inroads into the countries that are 
ubject to the king of Angola, | 
he weapons of theſe people are bows The wea- 
2 made of rz 
the barks of trees; and wooden arrows, ue 
leſs than a man's little finger, and ſix ht 
handfuls long. They have iron heads 
made like a hook, and birds feathers in 
the rops of them; and of theſe arrows 
they uſe to carry, to the number of ſix or 
ſeven, upon their bow-hand, without any 
quiver-at all, Their daggers are faſhion- 
ed with a haft, after the manner of a 
knife, which they wear at their girdle, 
on their left ſide, and hold them aloft in 
their hands, when they fight with them. 


By their military actions and proceedings, Their mi. 


you may obſerve their great skill and good litary acti- 
order, in the matter of war: for, in ſe- ons. 
veral battles that were between them and 
the Portugueſe, it was plainly ſeen, how 
they could chooſe their advantages againſt 
their enemies; as, by aſſaulting them in 
the night-time, and in rainy weather, to 
the end that their harquebuſſes and guns 
ſhould not take fire; and alſo by dividing 
their forces into many troops, to trouble 
them the more. The king does not uſe 
to go to the war, in his own perſon, but 
ſends his captains, in his ſtead, The 
people are likewiſe accuſtomed to fly 
and run away in all haſte, as ſoon as they 
ſee their captain ſlain 3 neither can they 
be perſuaded to ſtay, by any reaſon or ar- 
gument, but preſently quit the field. 
They are all ſootmen, neither have they 
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any horſes at all ; and, therefore, the 
captains, if they diſlike going on foot, 
cauſe themſelves to be carried on the 
ſhoulders of their ſſãves, after one of the 
three manners, which we will deſcribe 
hereafter. This nation goes out to war, 


in number almoſt infinite, and very con- 


fuſedly: they leave no man at home, 
that is fit to carry a weapon, and make 
no preparation of victuals neceſſary for the 
camp, but ſuch, as, perhaps, haves any, 
convey it with them upon the ſhoul- 
ders of their ſervants ;z and yet they have 


ſundry ſorts of creatures, that might be 


managed, and ſerve their turns, to draw 


and to carry, as, in the ſecond. part of 


They are 
given to 


* divination 


by birds, 


Why ſo 


ſmall a 


number, 
as Paulo 
Dinas had 
with him, 
Was able 


this treatiſe, I ſhall make appear. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that, when they come in- 
to any country, with their whole army, 
all their food is quickly conſumed, and 
then, having nothing left to feed upon, 
they diſſolve their hoſt, even in the great- 
eſt neceſſity of proſecuting their enter- 
priſe, and fo are forced, by hunger, to 
return into their own countries, 

They are greatly given to divination 


by birds : if a bird chance to fly on their 


left-hand, or cry in ſuch a manner, as, 
thoſe who pretend to underſtand the 


ſame ſay, foreſhews ill luck and adver- 


ſity, or that they may proceed no further 
forwards, they will preſently turn back 
and repair home; which cuſtom was allo 
formerly uſed by the ancient Romans, and 
is, at this day, obſerved by ſundry other 
Pagans. © 

Now if it ſhould ſeem ſtrange to any 
man, that ſo few Portugueſe ſoldiers, as 
Paulo Diaz retains there with him, and 
others of the Portugueſe nation, who traf- 
fic into the -realm, and relieve him with 
ſuccours, being in number but three-hun- 


6 reſiſt ſo qred at the moſt, accounting their ſlaves, 


valt an ar- 
my of the 
King of 
Angola. 


and alſo the malecontents, the rebels and 
fugitives of Angola, which daily reſort 
unto him, and amount not, in all, to fit- 
teen-thouſand men, ſhould be able to 
make ſo gallant a reſiſtance againſt that 
innumerable rabble of negroes, ſubject to 
the king of Angola, which are gathered 
there together, as it 1s ſaid, to the num- 


ber of a million of ſouls : I anſwer, that 


great reaſon may be alledged for the ſame. 


For the army of the negroes is intirely na- 


ked, and utterly deſtitute of all proviſion 
and furniture for armour of defence; and, 
as for their weapons of offence, they con- 


_ fiſt only of bows and daggers, as I told 


are ſtuffed and baſted with cotton, and 


you before. But our few Portugueſe, that 
are there, are well lapped in jackets, that 


ſtitched and quilted very ſoundly ; which 
keep their arms very ſafe, and their bodies 


downwards, as low as their knees: their 
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the ſame tuff, which reſiſt the ſhot of 


their necks and their arms, which are call- 


heads alſo, are armed with caps, made of . 


the arrow, and the ſtroke. of the dagger : 
beſides, they are girt with Jong ſwords, 
and ſome horſemen there are among them, 
that cry ſpears for their weapons. Now 

ou muſt underſtand, that one man, on 

orſeback, is of more worth than a hun- 
dred negroes, becauſe the horſemen do 

reatly affright them; and eſpecially of 
thoſe, that. diſcharge guns and pieces of 
artillery againſt them, they ſtand conti- 
nually in an extreme bodily fear; ſo that 
theſe few, being well armed, and dexte- 
rouſly and artificially ordered, muſt needs 
overcome the others, though they be ve- 
ry many in number, | No. 

This kingdom of Angola is full of peo- pe li 

ple, beyond all credit; for every man dom of * 
takes as many wives as he pleaſes, and fo Agel ve- 
they multiply infinitely : but they do r 


uſe this cuſtom, in the kingdom of Congo, 


where they live after the manner of the 
Chriſtians. Accordingly, ſignior Odoar- 
do did affirm and believe, that the king- 
dom of Angola had a million of fighting 
men, by reaſon that every man, taking 
to him as many wives as he would, begot 
many children; and likewiſe, becauſe 
every man willingly goes to the wars, in 
the ſervice of his prince. 

This kingdom alſo is very rich in mines ue com. 
of ſilver, and moſt excellent copper ; moditics 
and, for other kinds of metal, there is of Angola. 
more in this kingdom than in any other 
country in the world whatſoever. Fruit- 
ful it is, in all kinds of food, and ſundry 
ſorts of cattle, and eſpecially great herds 
of kine. True it is, that this people love 
dogs-fleſh better than any other meat 
and, for that purpoſe, they feed and fat- 
ten them, and then kill them, and ſell 
them in their open ſhambles. It is con- 
ſtantly affirmed, that a great dog, ac- 
cuſtomed to the bull, was ſold by ex- 
change for twenty-two ſlaves, which, af- 
ter the rate of ten ducats a poll, were 
worth, in all, two-hundred ducats ; in 
ſo high eſteem and account do they hold 
that creature, 

The money, uſed in Angola, is much The mo- 


different from the Lymache of Congo; for ney of 


they of Angola uſe beads of glaſs, ſuch as ele. 


are made in Venice, as big as a nut, and 
ſome of leſſer quantity, and of divers and 
ſundry colours and faſhions. Theſe do the 
people of Angola make, not only to uſe 
them for money, but alſo for an ornament 
of their men and women, to wear about 


ed, in their tongue, Anxolos; but, when 
7 are threaded upon a ſtring, like a pair 
of beads, they call them Mixanga. 


The 


_—; . 
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The king of Angola is, by religion, a 

Gentile, and worſhips idols; and ſo do all 

the people in his Che, Indeed, he 

hath greatly deſired to become a Chriſtian, 

after the example of the king of Congo 

but, becauſe there hath not been as yet 

any poſlibility to ſend prieſts to him, that 

might illuminate and inſtruct him, he re- 

mains ſtill in darkneſs. The foreſaid ſig- 

nior Odoardo told. me, that, in his time, 

the king of Angola ſent an ambaſſador to 

the king of Congo, requeſting that he 

would ſend him ſome religious perſons to 

inform him in the Chriſtian religion; but 

the king of Congo had not any there that 

he could ſpare, and, therefore, could ſend 

him none. At this day, both theſe kings 

traffic together, and are in amity one 

with another, the king of Angola having 

now cleared and diſcharged himſelf, for 

the injuries and ſlaughters that were com- 

mitted upon thoſe of Congo, and upon the 
Portugueſe at Cabazo. | | 

The lan- The language of the people of Angola 

guage of is all one with that of the people of Congo, 

- 1 becauſe, as we told you before, they are 

e go both but one kingdom. The only diffe- 

rence between them is, as commonly it is 

between two nations that border one upon 

another, as for example between the Por- 

tugucſe and the Caſtilians, or rather between 

the Venetians and the Calabrians, who pro- 

nouncing their words in a different manner, 

and uttering them in ſeveral forts, although 

it be all one ſpeech, yet do they very 


Eginning, therefore, at the river Co- 

anza, and drawing towards the equi- 

The wet noctial three-hundred and ſeventy-five miles, 
contains you will find the river that they call Las 
375 miles. Barreras Vermellias, or the Red Pits; which 
are, indeed, the ragged ruins of certain 

rocks worn by the ſea, and, when they fall 

down, ſhew themſelves to be of a red co- 

lour. From thence, by a direct line upon 

the north, that which the king poſſeſſes 

The north js four-hundred and fifty miles; and then 
#3% the ſaid line, dividing itſelf towards the 
ſouth, paſſes by the hills of Chry/tal (not 


to Angola, but others that are called by 
the ſame name) and ſo, by the mountains 
of Salnitro, traverſing the river Verbela at 
the roots of the mountains of Silver, it 
ends at the lake Aquelunda, which is the 
The eaſt ſpace of five-hundred miles. The fourth 
500. line runs along the river Coanza, which iſ- 


ſues out of the ſaid lake, and contains 
VOL. IL | 


thoſe that, we told you before, did belong 


hardly underſtand one another 
We have already obſerved, that the 
bay of Cows divides the kingdom of An- 


| gvla in the midſt, and, hitherto, we have 


only treated of the one half thereof: now The reſt of 
we will deſctibe the ſecond part of it, the king- 
which lies from the ſaid bay of Cows to- 39 
wards the ſouth. From this bay, then, Jeeribed. 
to the black cape; called Capo Negro, by Capo Ne- 
the coaſt of the ocean, they reckon two- 87%: f. 
hundred and twenty miles of ſuch countr ub F _ 
and foil as the former is, and poſſeſſed bß 
many lords that are ſubject to the king of 

Angola, From Capo Negro there runs a 

line towards the eaſt, through the midſt of 

the mountains, that are called Monti Fred- Mint! 
di, that is to ſay, the Cold Mountains ; Oden: th 
which alſo, in ſome particular parts of them, prong 
that are higher than the reſt, towards the tains. 
equinoctial, are termed, by the Portugueſe, 

Monti Nevoſi, or Snowy Mountains, and 

ſo end at the roots of other mountains, that 

are called the Mountains of Chryſtal. (Out The 
of theſe Snowy Mountains ſpring the waters moun- 
of the Lake Dumbea Zocche) This fore- Elend 
ſaid line from the mountain of Chryſtal . 
draws onwards towards the north, through 

the mountains of Silver, till you come to 
Malemba, where we told you the kingdom 

of Congo was divided; and parted the ri- 

ver of Coari in the midſt; and this is the 
country poſſeſſed by the king of Angola, 
whereof I have no more to ſay, than is 
already ſet down, neither of the qualities of 

his perſon, nor of his court. 


CHA P, VIII. 


Of the Circuit of the Kingdom of Congo poſſeſſed by the King that now is, according to the 


four Borders above deſcribed. 


three-hundred and ſixty miles; ſo that the The ſouth 

whole realm, now poſſeſſed by don Alvaro, 360. 

the king of Congo, is, in compaſs, one- The king- 

thouſand ſſx- hundred and eighty- five miles. _ of 

But the breadth thereof begins at the zu“ in 

mouth of the river Zaire, where the point compaſs, 

is, which, in the Portugueſe ſpeech, is call- 1685 

ed Padraon, and fo, cutting the kingdom miles. 

of Congo in the middle, and croſſing over 

the mountains of the Sun, and the moun- 

tains of Chryſtal, there it ends, containing 

the ſpace of ſix-hundred miles, and, within In breadtli 

one hundred and fifty miles, near to the 600 mites: 

river Nile, Very true it 1s, indeed, that, 

in former days, the predeceſſors of this 

prince reigned over many other adjacent 

countries, which, in proceſs of time, they 

have loſt ; and, although they be now un- 

der the government of others, yet tje 

kings of Congo ' ſtill retain the titles of Tf (0, 

thoſe regions; as, for example, don Al- dhe king 

varo, king of Congo, Abundos, Matama, of Congo. 
| Raizama, 
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Ouizama, Angola, Cacongo, the ſeven king- gelungos, and lord of the river Zaire, An- 
doms of Congere Amolaza, and of the Pan- Ziquos, Anziquana, and of Loango. 


CH AP. IX. 
The fix Provinces of the Kingdom of Congo, and firſt of the Province of Bamba. 


The firft HIS kingdom is divided into fix 
op ray is provinces, that is to ſay, Bamba, 
and thede. Sono, Sundi, Pango, Batta, and Pemba. 
ſcription The province of Bamba, which is the 


of it. greateſt and richeſt, is governed by don 


Sebaſtian, Sebaſtian- Mani-Bamba, couſin to the king 


e e don Alvaro, laſt deceaſed; and it is ſituat- 
Bamba, ed upon the ſea- coaſt, from the river Am- 
and thoſe brize, until you come to the river Coanza 
that rule towards the ſouth, This don Sebaſtian 
under him. hath under his dominion many princes and 
lords, and the names of the greateſt of 
them are theſe : don Antonio Mani-Bamba, 
who is lieutenant and brother to don Se- 
baſtian, and Mani-Lemba another; Mani- 
Danda, Mani-Bengo, and Mani-Loanda, 
who is governor of the iſland of Loanda 
Mani-Corimba, Mani-Coanza, and Mani- 
Cazzanzi, All theſe govern all the ſea- 
coaſt, but within land; for that part which 
belongs to Angola, there are another 


people, called the Ambundos, who, dwell- 


ing on the borders of Angola, are ſubject 
to the ſaid Mani-Bamba, and they are 
theſe : Angazi, Chinghengo, Motollo, Cha- 
bonda, and many others of baſer condi- 

rion, | 
Note, that this word Mani ſignifies a 
Mani,what prince or a lord, and the reſt of the word 
it ſignifies. ig the name of the country and lordſhip, 
where the lord rules. As for example, 
Mani - Bamba ſignifies the lord of the 
country of Bamba, and Mani-Corimba the 
lord of the country of Corimba, which is a 
The con- part of Camba, and ſo likewiſe of the reſt, 
fines of his province of Bamba borders upon An- 
an. gola, on the ſouth, and upon the eaſt of 
it towards the lake Acbelunda lies the 
The coun- country of Quizama, which is governed 
try of Qui- like a commonwealth, and is divided 
ama. among a number of lords, who indeed, li- 
ving at their own liberty, do neither obey 
the king of Congo, nor the king of Angola. 
And, to be ſhort, theſe lords of Quixama, 
after they had a long time quarrelled with 
Paulo Diaz, yet at laſt they became his 
ſubjects, becauſe they would avoid the 
yoke of the king of Angola; and, by their 
good aid and aſſiſtance, doth Paulo Diaz 
greatly help himſelt againſt the ſaid king 

of Angola. | 


bana the Now the aforeſaid country of Bamba, as 


principal we have obſerved before, is the principal 
province of province of all the realm of Congo, and 


all Congo. indeed the very key, and the buckler and 
the ſword, and the defence thereof, and, 


as it were, the frontier which oppoſes it- 


ſelf againſt all their enemies : for it reſiſts 
all the revolts and rebellions of thoſe 
quarters, and hath very valiant people in 
it, that are always ready to fight, ſo that 


they continually keep their adverſaries of 


Angola in great awe: and, if it happens 

at any time, that their king ſtands in 

need, they are always at his command 

to annoy the other countries, When p,,,,, 
need requires, he may have in camp four yieldeth 
hundred-thouſand men of war; and yet for a need 
that number is but only the ſixth part of n 
the whole kingdom, though indeed it be war. 

the better part, and the ſtronger. The 
principal city of this province lies in the parza the 
plain which is between the river Loze and principal 
and Ambrize, and is called Panza, which city of 

is a common name for every town. There ©* 
dwells the lord of the province, and it 


1s diſtant from the ſea a hundred miles. 
In this ſigniory alſo do the hills begin, 


where the mines of filver and other me- . 
tals are found, and ſo ſtretch out towards e 
the kingdom of Angola. It is very rich: other me. 
for, upon the coaſt of the ſea there, they tab. 
have great ſtore of the Lumache, ch 

are uſed for money over all the kingdom 

of Congo : beſides, there is alſo a greater 

trafic and market for ſlaves, that are 
brought out of Angola, than in any place 

elſe : for there are yearly bought by the 
Portugueſe above five-thouſand negroes, 

which afterwards they conveigh away 

with them, and fell them into divers 

parts of the world. 

The people of this province are in arms Valiant, 
the moſt valiant of all the kingdom of mighty, 
Congo : they go armed like the Sclavo- e. 8 
nians, with long and large ſwords, that 3% 
are brought them out of Portugal. 
There are among them very mighty men, 
that will cleave a ſlave in the midſt at one 
blow, and cut off the head of a bull at 
one ſtroke, with one of thoſe ſwords. 
And, what is more, and will, perhaps, 
ſeem incredible, one of theſe valiant 
men did bear upon his arm a certain veſ- 
ſel of wine, which was the fourth part of 
a butt, and might weigh about three-hun- 
dred twenty-five pounds, until it was clean 
emptied. Moreover, they carry bow and 
arrows, whereat they are very quick and 
nimble, and withal their long targets 
made of the Dante's ſkin, which we took 
notice of before, when we made mention 
of the Anxichi. 
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Certain The creatures, found in this province, 
creatures are firſt the elephants which breed over 


in Banba all the kingdom of Congo, but principally 


ince. 
Elephants in the country of Bamba, becauſe it 


abounds in woods, paſtures, and waters, 

more than any of the reſt, by reaſon of 

the many rivers that run through it; and, 
therefore, the country is, as it were, ap- 
propriated to nouriſh and breed ſuch a kind 

of beaſt, as 1s, indeed, of an unreaſonable 

An ele- bigneſs : for ſignior Odoardo told me, that 
phant'sfoot he had ofrentimes taken the meaſure of 
four 8 an elephant's foot in the duſt, and one of 
_ may them was in plain diameter four ſpans 
find hereby broad: whereby, if you frame the whole 
what the circle of the foot accordingly, you may, 


bigneſs of by proportion, find out the bigneſs of the 


3 whole body of the beaſt. This foot they 
was, if you call Malo-Manzao, that is to ſay, the foot 
will uſe the gf an elephant : and, if in Portugal, Italy, 
art of pro and Germany, there have been ſeen, in 
portion, as . | 
Pythagoras Our times, any of theſe creatures that were 
did by far leſſer in reſpect of the aforeſaid bulk, 
the foot of you muſt underſtand that they were but 
Hercule, young, and brought into thoſe countrie 
, Gel. young, ght into thoſe countries 
ia, lib. i. in their tender age, on purpoſe to make 
cap. 10. them tame. But, in theſe quarters, they 
The ek. ſay, that the elephants live an hundred 
lech 150 and fifty years, and that until the middle 
years. of their age they continue ſtill grow- 
An ele- ing : and, to confirm this truth, he added, 
r 5 that he had ſeen and weighed divers of 
5 their teeth (which are not of horn, as 
weight, ſome think) and their weight amounted 
to two-hundred pounds a- piece, after the 
rate of twelve ounces to every pound. In 
the language of Congo, the elephant's 
tooth 1s called, Mene-Manzao, that is to 
ſay, the tooth of an elephant : and their 
young ones are called Moana. Manꝛao, that 
is, a young elephant, Their ears are larger 
than the greateſt targets that the Turks 
uſe to wear, in length ſix ſpans, in ſhape 
like an egg, and towards their ſhoulders 
they grow to be narrower and ſhar- 
per. With their ears, their trunk, 
and their tail, they beat away the flies 
that trouble them : yea, and ſome have 
left it in writing, that, where they cannot 
reach with their trunk, their ears, or 


their tail, they will gather their skin to- 


gether, and ſo 55 the poor flies to death 
E. | 


between the wrinkles. 


Certain They have in their tail certain hairs or 


22 the briſtles, as big as ruſhes or broom- ſprigs, 
rail very of a ſhining black colour; the older they 
precious. be, the fairer and ſtronger they are, and 
of great price among them; for the peo- 
ple of that country greatly eſteem them, 
becauſe the noblemen and women of the 
kingdom of Angola, and of the Ambundi, 
their neighbours, uſe to adorn and bedeck 
their necks with them, and therefore love 


them; for that they are, indeed, very fair 
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and rare, and grow upon ſo goodly a 
beaſt. They are very ſtrong, and like a 
twined cord; ſo that, if a man ſtrive to 
break them aſunder, with both his hands, 
he cannot, with all his force and ſtrength, 
crack them, but rather ſpoils his hands 
with them. -And, for the cauſe lately re- 
hearſed, many there are, who, waiting 
for the elephants, when they aſcend ſome 
ſteep and narrow way, come behind them, 
and with very ſharp knives cut off their 
tails, the poor beaſt being not able in 
thoſe ſtraits to turn back to revenge itſelf, 
nor with his trunk to reach his enemy : 


and this they do, only to have thoſe hairs, 


which they ſell for two or three ſlaves a- 
piece. Other light and courageous per- 
ſons there are, that, truſting much to their 
ſwiftneſs in running, lie in wait, and ſer 
upon the poor beaſt beaind, whilſt they 
are feeding, and at one blow attempt to 
cut off their tails, and ſo endeavour to ſave 


"themſelves by running away in a round: 


for the greatneſs of the beaſt is ſuch, as 

forward it is very ſwift, becauſe it makes 

very large ſtrides, though indeed but ſlow, 

and in the plain is far quicker than any 

luſty horſe: but in turning round it loſes 

much time, and ſo the huntſman eſcapes 

in ſafety. And therefore many have been 

ſurpriſed and ſlain by the elephants, that 

have ſought to eſcape from them by run- 

ning away ſtraight forward. | 
ur anceſtors, not being well informed An error 

in theſe matters, have left in writing, that of "arms 

the elephants could not lie down upon the 

ground, but that they uſed to lean them- 

ſelves againſt a tree; which being before 

weakened or ſawed aſunder by the hunters, 

both the elephants and the tree fell down 

to the earth, and ſo were taken. But ſig- 

nior Odoardo affirmed upon his credit, that 

they lay down upon the ground, that they 

kneeled upon their knees, and that they 

would with both their fore- feet leap on the 

trees to feed on the leaves, and ſtoop down 

to drink of the waters, that were in their 

ca ves; and that they had their joints as 


other creatures have, except that in ſome 


parts they do ſomewhat differ from others: 
as, for example, from the hooves of their 
fore- feet, up to their ſhoulders, you can- 
not perceive that they have any more than 
two joints. In their feeding, they uſe to 
ſhake and root up the great trees with the 
force of their ſhoulders, and ſtrength oſ 
their backs: but the ſmaller trees they The man- 


take between their teeth, and ſo bow and ner of the 


pluck them down, that they may feed up- 1%. oonghy 

on the leaves of them: inſomuch as ſome- 

times they break their teeth with ſo do- 

ing : and this is the cauſe why you ſhall 

find divers of them in the fields that have 

loſt their teeth, They chew their m_ 
| wit 


' 


4 
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with their ſhort teeth, which are not ſeen 
as their long tuſks are, and they carry it 
to their mouth by their 100g ſnout or trunk, 
which is to them inſtead of an arm and a 
hand, The tip of their trunk is faſhion- 
ed and divided into little ſlits, and, as it 
were, fingers, wherewith they will take up 
very ſmall things, as, nuts, ſtraws, and ber- 
ries, and ſo reach them to their mouth, as 
I Philippo Pigafetlia have ſeen myſelf at 
. CTiſbon. | 
The ſhe- The females of theſe creatures bear their 
elephant, brood in their womb for the ſpace of 
two years and no more : and foraſmuch as 
the young elephant cannot ſo quickly be 
brought up (for it grows very ſlowly) the 
milk is kept from it, and ſo it waxes 
apt to feed itſelf : and therefore mother 


nature hath provided that the elephants, 


are not great.with young, but from ſeven 
years to ſeven years, 
The ele-. Their ſkin is hard beyond all credit; 
phant's for, being four fingers thick, it cannot be 
in. pierced, no not with the ſhot of an harque- 
buz, Signior Odoardo reported, that, with 
a little gun which 1s called a patteraroe, 
one of them was ſtruck, without mak- 
ing any wound; but, indeed, he was 
rievouſly bruiſed, ſo that he ran away 
3 that place all in a rage, the ſpace of 
three days journey, and there died, after 
he had ſlain certain ſlaves that he met by 
the way. | 
The man- The people of that country have not 
ner of {kill to tame theſe beaſts, whereby they 


taking the might reap great commodity and profit, 


_— carrying their ſtuff from place to place, 
and for divers good uſes ; but yet they 
take them, by digging certain deep 
trenches in the places where they uſe to 
paſture ; which trenches are very narrow 
at the bottom, and broad above, to the 
end the beaſt may not help himſelf, and 
leap out when he is fallen into them. 
Theſe trenches they cover with ſods of 
earth, graſs, and leaves, becauſe the beaſt 
ſhould not ſee their train, but, paſſing over 
them, remain there intrenched. Where- 
upon the gentleman before named told 
me, that he had ſeen, with his own eyes, 

. a very ſtrange and admirable thing in 

elfoct of Coanza, namely, that a young elephant, 

nature. following his dam, fell down, by chance, 
into one of theſe pits z and, after that ſhe 
could not, with all her ſkill and ſtrength, 
draw him out of it, ſhe buried him therein, 
and covered him with earth, branches, 
and boughs, inſomuch that ſhe filled the 
it up to the top, to the end that the 
1 not enjoy her calf, chooſing 
rather to kill it herſelf, than to leave it to 
the mercy of the cruel huntſmen. This 
loving and kind mother, not fearing the 


people (that ſtood round about her, and 


WO. 


ſhouted againſt her, threatening her with 
ſundry weapons, uttering ſtrange clamours 

and noiſes to afſright her, and caſting many 

fires at her) but, aſſuring herſelf in her own 

ſtrong and valiant nature, laboured and 

toiled from morning until night, that ſhe 
might draw her calf out of the pit, and, 

when ſhe found that it was not poſſible for 

her to atchieve what ſhe deſired, then ſhe 
covered it in the manner as we have re- 

lated. | 

The elephant is a very gentle beaſt, and The na- 
truſts greatly in his natural ſtrength : he ture of the 
fears nothing, nor hurts any man that doth ©'Phant. 
not trouble him, and haunts near to men's 

houſes without doing them any harm at 

all. If he eſpy men that go in his walk, 

he will not meddle with them, unleſs they 

ſeek to moleſt him, excepting that ſome- 

times, perhaps, he will gently hoiſt them 
upwards into the air, whom he meets with- 

al in his way; and that is all the hurt he 
will do unto them. The elephants great- 

ly delight in water; and, if a man be de- 

ſirous to ſee them, his beſt way is to 

lie ſomewhere near the rivers and lakes, 
where they uſe to haunt about noon-tide, 

to drink to refreſh themſelves, and to bathe 


their bodies in the water; for there they 


will ſtand up to their bellies, and all the 
reſt of their body, that is above the water, 
they waſh all over with the water that they 


ſnuff up into their ſnout for that purpoſe ; 


and, becauſe there are ſo many foords and 
paſtures, as is ſaid, in the kingdom of 
Congo, therefore is there very great ſtore 
of theſe creatures in that country: for ſig- 
nior Odoardo affirmed, that in the way be- 
tween Cazanze and Loanda, in a little 
graſſy valley, he had ſeen about one-hun- 
dred of them in a company, old and young 
that followed their dams, and theſe were 
the firſt young ones that ever he ſaw till 
that day; and here you muſt underſtand, 
that they uſe to go together in herds, as 
kine and camels, and other ſuch-like gentle 
creatures do, and not alone like lions and 
other ſuch wild beaſts. Now the reaſon, 
why this country abounds ſo in ivory, is 
eaſy to be given; for, ſo many elephants 
being bred in that region, they made no 
account of that commodity in times paſt ; 
but, only after the Portugueſe began to 
traffic with thoſe countries, 1t grew in eſti- 
mation, and having gathered together in 
ſo many ages an infinite quantity thereof, 
which they found in their fields, they have 
ſold them till this day at a very good 
pennyworth. - 

It is not known, whether there be, in Rhinoce- 
that country, any other beaſt ſo big as an ros. 
elephant, nor whether there breed therein 
any rhinoceros, which 1s a creature as big, 


indeed, as the elephant, and in India is 
called 
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called a Bada ; but yet there are brought killed a dog; belonging to the houſe, and 
into the country of the Anzichi ſome of the alſo a Zebra, that were very dear to their 
horns that grow upon their noſes, that are maſter ; and thereupon, perceiving how 
both of great value and eſtimation, and perilous a beaſt it was, he flew it with an 
uſed for the cure of ſeveral] diſeaſes ; ſo that harquebuz- ſhot. He reported moreover, 
it is very credible and likely, that there that the muſtachoes of the tyger are held in 
are ſome of them to be found in thoſe that region to be mortal poiſon ; for, being 
quarters, N | given in meats, it procureth a man to die, 
There are in the region of the Anzichi as it were in a madneſs : and therefore the 
Lions: lions alſo, like thoſe that breed in other king puniſhes all thoſe that bring him a 
parts of the world, but they do not tyger's ſkin without the muſtachoes. 5 
| haunt the region of Bamba; but in Bam- There breedeth likewiſe in this country The Z-- 
Tyger:, ba there are very great ſtore of tygers, another creature, which they call a Zebra, b. 
which are of the very ſame ſhape that commonly found alſo in certain provinces 
thoſe in Florence are, which ſignior Odoardo of Barbary and Africa: which, although 
ſaw there, and teſtified to be very tygers it be altogether made like a great mule, 


indeed, He told me alſo of a notable yet is not a mule indeed, for it beareth 


cuſtom which they have; and that is, that young ones. It hath a molt ſingular ſkin, 
they will not ſet upon any men that are and peculiar from all other creatures: 
white, but only ſuch as are black: and it for, from the ridge of the chine down to- 
has been found, that, when the white and wards the belly, it is ſtreaked with rows 
the black have ſlept together in the night- of three colours, black, white, and brown 
time, they have ſlain the black to devour bay, about the breadth of three fingers a- 
them, and ſpared the white, When they piece, and ſo meet again together in a 
are hungry, they will be ſo bold as to car- circle, every row, with its own colour: ſo [ 
ry cattle even out of the yards that are a- that the neck, the head, and the mane; 
bout the houſes without any fear at all; which is not great, the cars, and all the 
when they cannot find any viduals abroad legs, are ſo interchanged with theſe co- 
in the fields ; they are very dangerous and Jours, and in ſuch a manner and order, as, 
hurtful to all kinds of creatures whatſoever, without all fail, if the ſirſt ſtreak begin 
and in that language they are called EH. with white, then followeth the ſecond 
goi; they are as fierce and cruel beaſts with black, and in the third place the bay; 
as the lion, and roar as the lion doth. and fo another courſe beginning in white 
They are alſo altogether like the lion, ex- endeth till in bay: and this rule is gene- 
cept only in the colour of their hair; for rally and infallibly obſerved over all the 


the tyger is ſpotted, but the lion is all of body. The tail is like the tail of a mule, 
The man- one colour. They take and Kill theſe ty= of a morel colour, but yet it is well co- 


ner of gers after divers manners; for, beſides joured, and hath a gliſtering gloſs: the 8 
— 2 that which has been before ſpoken, they feet like the feet of a mule, and ſo are the | 
gers. 7 poiſon them with ſublimate or ſome other hooves. But, touching the reſt of her car- 


venom, mingled with fleſh which is laid riage and qualities, ſhe is very luſty, and 
for them; or elſe they tie young goats at pleaſant as a horſe 3 and eſpecially in going, 
certain lines made like ſnares, and faſten- and, in running, ſhe is fo light and fo 
ed about the ſtock of a tree, ſo, that when ſwift, that it is admirable : inſomuch as, 
the beaſt comes to the prey, the engine in Portugal and in Caſtile alſo, it is com- 
opens itſelf, and, the more the beaſt ſtrives monly uſed, as it were, for a proverb, As 
with it, che more it is intangled, and fo fwift as a Zebra, when they would ſignify 
at laſt is hanged therein. Another way an exceeding quickneſs. Theſe creatures 
they have to kill them is, with arrows, are all wild, they breed every year, and are 
javelins, arid harquebuſſes ; it is a crea- there in ſuch abundance that they are in- 


ture very hurtful, both to the negroes numerable. If they were made tame, they 
themſelves, and alſo to their flocks of would ſerve to run and draw for the 
ſheep and herds of cattle. Notwithſtand- wars, and for many other uſes, as well as 
ing ſignior Odoardo told me, that he the beſt horſes, So that mother nature 
had gotten one of them, that was fifteen ſeems to have ſufficiently provided in 
days old, and he brought it up with goats every countty for the commodity and ne- 
milk, which, being afterwards grown ogg ceſſity of man, with divers ſorts of crea- 
| ger, would follow him like a dog; and, tures, of nouriſhment, and temperature 
A tame although it were very tame, yet it would of air, to the end he ſhould want nothing. 
Aer. not willingly ſuffer any other to touch it And therefore, they having no horſes at 
beſides his maſter z he would alſo roar all in the whole kingdom of Congo, nor - 
mightily, and, when he was angry, his any skill to uſe their oxen to the yoke, or 
eyes would look very terribly and fear- to the pack- ſaddle, that they might either 


fully: but, in proceſs of time, this tyger be drawn or carried; nor to tame their 
„„ 6 Z Zebra's 
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Zebra's with bridle and ſaddle, or any 
other way to take the benefit of their 
beaſts, that might tranſport them from 
place to place, even very neceſſity hath 


The man- taught them to uſe men inſtead of labour- 
ner of the ing cattle; for, either they lay themſelves 
carrying of all along in certain litters, as it were, or 


the Moci- 


Cong bi. 


elſe ſet themſelves upright, with covers 
over them to keep them from the ſun, 
and ſo they cauſe themſelves to be carried 
to and fro, by their ſlaves, or by other 
men, who, for wages, are always ready at 


poſt-houſes, for that purpoſe. They, that 


mean to journey with ſpeed, take with 
them many ſlaves, and, when the firſt 
number are weary, then the ſecond num- 
ber undertake the burden, and ſo ſucceſ- 
ſively change one after another, as the 
Tartarians and Perſians uſe to do with their 
horſes: and theſe men, being thus ac- 
cuſtomed to theſe labours, and ſo often 


changing, will go as faſt as any poſtilion 


gallops. Of all which faſhions of carry- 
ing or going in journies, we have ſet down 
the pictures ; as alſo of the Zebra, of the 
apparel both of the men and women, of 
the ſoldiers, and of the military inſtru- 


ments or cornets. . 


The 
Dante. 


Wild 
buffs. 


Wild 
aſſes. 


44. 


There are alſo to be found in this coun- 


try certain other four-footed beaſts, ſome- 
w 


at leſs than oxen, of a red colour, with 
horns like goats-horns, which are very 
ſmooth and gliſtering, and inclining to 
black ; whereof they make divers pretty 


things, as they do likewiſe of the buff's 


horns. Their heads and hairs are like 
thoſe of oxen, and their skins are of great 
eſtimation 3 and therefore they are carried 
to Portugal, and from thence into Ger- 
many, to be dreſſed, and then they are 


called Dante's. The king of Congo is very 


deſirous to have ſome men that have skill 
to cleanſe and dreſs them, and to make 
them fit for uſe, to the end he might em- 
ploy them for armour of defence : and yet 
thoſe nations .do already uſe them for 


ſhields and targets, and find that they will 


reſiſt the blow of a weapon, and eſpecially 
the ſhot of an arrow. They kill them 
with harquebuſſes and with arrows; but, if 


they cliance to eſpy the huntſman, they 


will ſet upon him, and, being by nature 
very fierce and courageous, they will ſo 
knock and thump him with their feet and 
their muzzle, becauſe they cannot do him 
any harm with their horns, that they 
will leave him either half or quite dead, 
There is alſo an infinite number of wild 
bufts, that go wandering about the de- 
ſarts in the kingdoms of the Angichi, and 
wild aſſes likewiſe, which the Greeks call 
Onagri. 

There are, beſides theſe, other beaſts, 


ade called Empalanga, which are in bigneſs 


and ſhape like an ox, except that they 
hold their neck and head aloft, and have 
their horns broad and crooked, three hand- 
breadths long, divided into knots, and 
ſharp at the ends, whereof they might 
make very fair corncts to ſound withal ; 
and though they live in the foreſts, yer 
are they not noiſome nor hurtful, The 
ſkins of their necks are uſed for ſhoe-ſoles, 
and their fleſh for meat. They might like- 
wiſe be brought to draw the plough, and 


do good ſervice in any other labour, and 


tilling of the ground, Moreover, they 


feed great heards of kine, and tame oxen, Other 
tame hogs, and wild boars, flocks of ſheep froi ful 
and goats, Signior Odoardo affirmed, that Ste. 


the goats and the ſheep bring forth 
two, three, and four lambs or kids at 
a time, and two when they are feweſt, 
and never one alone at any time. And, 
becauſe their paſture is fo fat, they all 
ſuck, and milk their own dams; which 
he proved himſelf to be true in his. own 
houſe, where he had very great ſtore of 
that cattle, 


There are wolves alſo which love the Wolves, 


oil of palms beyond all meaſure, and have 
a great ſcent ; a property that Virgil attri-. 
buteth to dogs, Odora Canum vis, The 
ſmelling ſcent dogs. They will ſmell this 
oil afar off, and ſteal it in the night- time 
out of their houſes of ſtraw, and ſome- 
times from thoſe that carry it by the way, 
while the poor ſouls reſt themſelves and 
ſleep. The oil, as ſhall be told you, is 
made of the palm- tree; it is thick and 
hard like butter. And it is a marvel to 
ſee, how theſe wolves take a bottle that 
is full of this liquor between their teeth, 
and ſo caſt it on their ſhoulders, and run 
away with it, as our wolves here do with 
a ſheep. There are very great ſtore of 


foxes, that ſteal hens as our foxes do. And Foxes. 


further, in this country of Bamba, there is 
an innumerable quantity of hunting game, 


as ſtags, fallow-deer, roe-bucks, and ga- Hunting 
zelles, whereof he affirmeth that he had game. 


ſeen exceeding great herds, as alſo of 
conies and hares, becauſe there were no 
hunters to kill them, 


In the region of Pemba, there are ma- In Pemba 
ny wild civet-cats, which the Portugueſe civet-cats. 


call Algazia, and ſome of theſe the peo- 


ple of that country had made tame, that 


they might enjoy their civet, in the ſmell 
whereof they do greatly delight, But 


this was before the Portugueſe did traffic 


with thoſe countries. And in Manuibatta 


there are caught many ſables, with very In Barra, 
white hairs, and exceeding fine, called fables. 
Incire : but no man may wear theſe skins, 


unleſs the prince permit him ſo to do: 
for it is held in great eſtimation, and eve- 


ry ſable is worth a ſlave, Towards me 
A 
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In Anxi- 
chi, mar - 
terns. 


In Sogno, 
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Anzichi, they catch marterns alſo, where- 
with they _— themſelves, as in due 
place we will note unto you. , | 

Apes, monkies, and ſuch other kinds of 
beaſts, ſmall and great of all ſorts, there 
are many in this region of Songo, that 
lieth upon the river Zaire. Some of 
them are very pleaſant and gameſome, 
and make good paſtime, and are uſed by 
the lords there for their recreation, and to 
ſhew them ſport : for although they be 
unreaſonable creatures, yet will they no- 
tably counterfeit the countenances, the 
faſhions, and the actions of men. In e- 
very one of theſe regions abovenamed, 


there are ſome of the aforeſaid creatures, 


' Adders 


in ſome places more, and in ſome fewer. 
Ot adders, and ſnakes, in theſe coun- 


and ſnakes tries, there breedeth a certain kind, that 


of a huge 
bulk. 


The au- 
thor doth 
not ſet 
down the 
name. 


in reſpect of our country, is very ſtrange, 
and of an exceſſive greatneſs. For you 
may find ſome that are twenty-five ſpans 
long, and five ſpans broad : and the belly 
and the mouth ſo large, that they can 
ſwallow and receive into their belly a 
whole ſtag, or any other creature of that 
bigneſs ; and it is called „that is 
to ſay, a great water-adder, It will go 
forth of the water up to the land to prey 
for its victuals, and then return into the 
rivers again, and ſo it liveth in both the 
elements. It will get itſelf up upon the 
boughs and branches of trees, and there 
watch the cattle that feed thereabouts, 
which, when they come near unto it, pre- 
ſently it will fall upon them, and wind 
itſelf in many twines about them, and 
clap its tail on their hinder parts; and 
it ſtraineth and biteth them in ſo ma- 
ny holes, that at laſt it killeth them, 
And then it draweth them into ſome 


wood, or other ſolitary place, where it 
devoureth them at pleaſure, skin, horns, 


hooves and all, Now it falleth out, that 
when it is thus full, and, as it were, great 


with ſo monſtrous a meal, it becometh 


almoſt drunk, and very ſleepy, ſo that 
any child may kill it. And in this ſort 
will it remain full and ſatisfied for the 
ſpace of five or ſix days together, and 
then return again to prey. The adders 
change their skins in their ordinary 
ſeaſons, yea, and ſometimes after they 
have eaten ſo monſtrouſly, the faid 
ſloughs, when they are found, are gather- 


cd up and reſerved for a ſhew of ſo un- 


meaſurable a creature. Theſe adders 
are alſo greatly eſteemed by the Pagan 
negroes, for they uſe to roalt them, 
and cat them for meat, and make more 
account of them, than they do of hens, 
or any ſuch delicate fleſh. They find 
great ſtore of them, when they have oc- 


caſion to burn their thick woods; for 
there they have them lying on the ground, 
roaſted with the fire, 
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Beſides theſe there are vipers alſo, well Vipers. 


known unto that people; which vipers 
are ſo venomous, that ſuch as are bitten 
by them die, within the ſpace of twen- 
ty-four hours: but the negroes are ac- 
quainted with certain herbs, that will heal 
their wounds. 


There are alſo certain other creatures, Another 
which being as big as rams, have wings ſtrange 
like dragons, with long tails, and long T6 


chaps, and divers rows of teeth, and feed 
upon raw fleſh. Their colour is blue and 
green, their ſkin painted like ſcales, and 
they have two feet, but no more : the 
Pagan negroes uſe to worſhip them as 
gods, and at this day you may ſee divers 
of them, that are kept for a marvel. And 
becauſe they are very rare, the chief lords 
there curiouſly preſerve them, and ſuf- 
fer the people to worſhip them; which 
tendeth greatly to their profit, by reaſon 
of the gitts and oblations, which the peo— 
ple offer unto them. 


There are here alſo to be found chame- Chames 
leons, which have four feet, and breed up- leons. 


on the rocks, and live of the wind and 
the air, of the bigneſs and likeneſs of an 
efte, with a ſharp head, and tail like a 
ſaw, They are for thc moſt part of the 
colour of the ſky, but ſomewhat more 
duſky and 1 f and if you ſtand to 
look a while upon them, you ſhall ſee 
them change themſelves into divers co- 
lours; they dwell much upon high rocks 


and trees, to the end re may take air, 


wherewith they are nouriſhed. 


Other ſerpents there are that are venom- A ſtrange 


ous, that carry upon the tip of their tail ſerpent. 


a certain little circle like a bell, which 
rings as they go, ſo as it may be heard. 
It may be, it was there ſet by nature, on 


purpoſe, that people ſhould beware of 


them; and it is found by experience that 
theſe bells, and the heads of the ſerpents, 
are very good remedies againſt an ague, 


and againſt the trembling of the heart. 


Theſe kinds and ſorts of land creatures are 
to be found in theſe regions, beſides others 
alſo that are commonly to be had in other 
countries. 

It remains, that we ſpeak ſomewhat 


touching birds, and firſt of all of the o- The 0. 
ſtrich, becauſe it is bigger than all the ftrich. 


reſt, Theſe oſtriches are found in thoſe 
parts of Sundi and of Batta, that are to- 


wards the Muzambi : the young oftriches 


ſpring out of their eggs, being warmed 
and diſcloſed by the eye and heat of the 


ſun. Their feathers are uſed inſtead of 


enſigns and banners in war, mingled with 
ſome 
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Peacocks. ſome plumes of the peacock, and are fa- 
ſhioned in the likeneſs of a ſhadow againſt 
the ſun, And, foraſmuch as I am fallen 
upon the ſubject of peacocks, I muſt tell 
you by the way, that, in the parts of An. 
Zola, there are peacocks brought up pri- 
vately in a certain wood, that is compaſ- 


ſed about with walls; and the king will 


not ſuffer any other body to keep thoſe 
birds but only himſelf, becauſe they are 
for the royal enſigns, as I told you before. 
And it is read in ancient hiftories of Aex- 
ander the Great, that he did alfo privilege 
this bird, at ſuch time as he firſt ſaw it in 
Europe, 10 
There are alſo India cocks, hens, geeſe, 


W 
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whole; and the skin of it is ſo hot, that 
the people of that country uſe to wer 
them to warm their cold ſtomachs, and 
therefore have them in great eſteem. 657 

There are many white herons and grey Other 
bitterns, that feed in the waſhes there; and kinds of 
are called Royal Birds, Other fowls there i) 
are, of the likeneſs of a crane, with a red 
bill, and red feet, as big as ſtorks, and 
their feathers, for the moſt part, red and 
white, and ſome dark grey. Goodly birds 
they are to look to, and the people of the 
country call them Flemminges, becauſe they 
much reſemble them, and are good for 
food. | | 
They have parrots of a grey colour, Parrots; 
large and very talkative ; and others of a 
green colour, but little, and not fo free of 
ſpeech. They have likewife certain ſmall | 
little birds, which they call Birds of Mu. Bird: of 
fic, and yet greater than the Canary birds, muſic. 
having red feathers and bill ; ſome green, 
with their feet and bill only black; ſome 
all white; ſome grey or dun; ſome all 
black ; and this kind is ſweeter in their 
notes than all the reſt, for you would think 
that they talked, in their ſinging. Others 
there are of varions colours, but they all 

in ſundry forts 3- ſo that the chief 

lords of thoſe countries, from ancient times 
to this day, have continually kept them 
in cages, and greatly eſteemed them, for 
their melodious harmony, 


Of the Province of Sogno, which is the Country of the River Zaire, and Loango. 


vince Sag ſeven degrees and a half; and fo, traverſ- 

| re are yo ing the rivers Lelunda and Zaire, it ends at 

there the rocks called Barreuras Vermellias, that 

is to ſay, the Red Pits, which are in the 

borders of the kingdom of Loango. In 

the midſt of this province, there is a cer- 

e Ws tain territory, alſo named Songs, where 

n . 

of this the governor of the country has his reſi- 

province, dence, The chief lords that rule this pro- 

vince are ſtiled Mani-Sogno, that is, Princes 

of Sogno, and are commonly of the blood 

royal. The prince, that governs there at 

Don Diego this day, is called don Diego Mani-Sogno : 

_— Sor he hath under his dominion many petty 
nor . 

lords, and other provinces, that, in old 


Yogno, and 0 k he 
thoſe that time, were free and lived b themſelves; 


yn under ag, the people of Mombalas, ſituated ſome- 
m. what near to the city of Congo, which are 
now. ſubject to this government; and, on 

the other ſide of the river Zaire, towards 

the north, is the province of Palmar, that 

is to ſay, of Palms, becauſe there is great 

ſtore of palm · trees growing therein. Other 


lords there are, that border upon the king 
of Loan go, who was formerly ſubje& to 
the king of Congo, but, in proceſs of time, 
became a free lord, and now profeſſes him- 
ſelf to be in amity with the king of Con- 
go, but not to be his vaſſal. The people, 
that are under theſe lords in thoſe borders, 
are called the Bramas; and they reach The Bra: 
within land, under the equinoEtial line to- *. 
wards the eaſt, to the bounds of Anxi- 
cana, all along the mountains which divide 
them from the Anzichi on the north: they 
are called, by the people of Loango, Con- 
greamolal, becauſe they were ſubject to 
Congo. | 
In this country of Loango there are ma- The com: 
ny elephants, and great ſtore of ivory, modities 
which they willingly exchange for a little of Seng. 
iron; ſo thut, for the nail of a ſhip, be it 
never ſo fmall, they will give a whole ele- 
phant's tooth. The reaſon thereof is ei- 
ther, becauſe there grows no iron in that 
lace, or elſe they have not the ſkill to get 
t out of the mines where it grows; but 


all the iron they can get they employ, for 
heading 


Fowls of 

divers and ducks of all forts both wild and tame: 

forts. partridges ſo many, that children take them 

with ginns. Other birds they have like- 

wiſe, as pheaſants, which they call Gallig- 

noles, pigeons, turtles, and of the ſmall 

birds, called Beccha-fichi, an infinite num- 

| Birds of ber; birds of prey, as eagles- royal, fal- 

Prey. cons, geir-falcons and ſpar-hawks, and o- 

thers, great ſtore, which, notwithſtanding, 

the people never uſe to hawk withal ; birds 

Birds of of the ſea, as pelicans, for ſo the Portu- 

the ſea. gueſe call them, white and great, which 
wim under the water, and have their ſing 

throats ſo wide, that they will ſwallow a 

whole fiſh, at once. This bird hath fo 

ood a ſtomach, and naturally ſo hot, that 

it eaſily digeſts the fiſh that it ſwallows 

CHAP. 
The fo. # \ HIS country is bounded with the 
cond pro- river Ambrize, towards the north, in 
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heading of their arrows, and other wea- 
pons, as we told you, when we ſpoke of 
the Bramas. | 3 1 
The man- They make a large quantity of cloth of 
ner of life the palm=treegy, whereof we made mention 
1 before; but theſe are leſſer, and yet very 
and of other cattle mentioned before. They 
are, in religion, Pagans; and their appa- 
rel is after the faſhion of the people of 
Congo they maintain war with their neigh- 


bours, which are the Anzichi and the in- 


habitants of Anzicana; and, when they en- 
terpriſe war againſt the Anzichi, they crave 
aid of the people of Congo, and ſo remain 


CHAP. XI. 


fine. They have great abundance of kine, 


partly free, and partly expoſed to danger 
from others, They worſhip what they 
pleaſe, and hold the ſun for the greateſt 
god, as if it were a man; and the moon 
next, as if it were a woman; otherwiſe 
every man chooſes his own idol, and wor- 
ſhips it, after his own pleaſure. Theſe 


people would eaſily embrace the Chriſtian 


religion; for many of them, that dwell 


upon the borders of Congo, have been con- 


verted to Chriſtianity z and the reſt, for 
want of prieſts, and ſuch as ſhould inſtruct 
them in the true religion, remain ſtill in 


their blindneſs, 4 


RR” Of rhe tbird Province, called Sandi. 


The third HIS province of Sundi is the near- 
province eſt of all to the city of Congo, call- 
| Sundi, and ed Citta di San-Salvadore, the city of St. 
8 de. Saviour; and beginneth about forty miles 
cription . . . . 
thereof. diſtant from it, quite out of the territory 
thereof, and reaches to the river Zaire, 
and fo over the ſame to the other ſide 
where the Cadula or Fall is, which we 
mentioned before; and then holds on up- 
wards, on both ſides towards the north, 
bordering upon Auzicana and the Anzichi. 
Towards the ſouth, it goes along the ſaid 
river Zaire, until you come to the meeting 
of it with the river Bancare, and all along 
the banks thereof, even to the roots of the 
The chief mountain of Chryſtal. In the bounds of 
town of the province of Fange it hath her principal 
band. territory, where the governor reſides, who 
hath his name from the province of Sundi, 
which is ſeated about a day's journey near 
do the fall of the river, towards the ſouth. 
This pro- This province is the chief of all the reſt, 
* of and; as it were, the patrimony of all the 
und: is al- . 2 68 
ways go- Kingdom of Congo ; and, therefore, it is 
verned by always governed by the king's eldeſt ſon, 
the heir and by thoſe princes that. are to ſucceed 
e him; as it fell out in the time of their firſt 
of Congo, Chriſtian king, called don Fob, whoſe 
eldeſt ſon, that was governor here, ſuc- 
ceecled him, called don Alfonſo and, ever 
ſince, the kings of Congo have ſucceſſively 
continued this cuſtom, to conſign this go- 
vernment to thoſe princes who are to ſut- 
ceed in the kingdom; as did the king that 
now 1s, called don Alvaro, who was in this 
government, before don Alvaro, the king, 
his father, died, called Mani-Sund:. 
in all he And here, by the way, you muſt note, 
3 ee that, in all the kingdom of Congo, there 
no man, is not any perſon, that poſſeſſes any pro- 


hath any per goods of his own, whereof he may 


thing of his 
own. 


O 


diſpoſe, and leave rv his heirs; but all ls 

the kings, who "diſtributes all offices, 
goods; and lands, to whomſoever he thinks 

fir: yea, and to this law even the king's 

own ſons are ſubje& ſo that; if any man 

do not pay his tribute yearly, as he ought, 

the king deprives him of his govergment, 

and gives it to another. An inſtance hap- 

pened in the reign of the preſent king, in 

the caſe of ſignior Odoardo, who was at 

the court; a perſon, of his own nature, 

very liberal, bountiful beyond meaſure; 

and one that beſtowed much upon his ſer- 

vants, which rendered him unable to dif- 
charge thoſe impoſitions that the king had 

laid upon him : whereupon, he was by the 

king deprived of his revenues, govern- 

ment, and the royal favour ; that is to ſay, 

in that language, he was Tombocado, as we 

will declare more at large, in the ſecond 

part of this diſcourſe. NOD. 
Many lords are ſubject to the governor The man- 
of undi. The people: traffic with their ner. of life 


Ot che 


neighbouring countries, ſelling and barter- 8% in- 


ing their ſeveral commodities z as, for ex- habitants. 
ample, ſalt, and cloth of divers colours, 
brought from the Indies and Portugal, and 
lumache to ſerve for their coin; for which 
they exchange cloth of palm-trees, ivory, 
the skins of ſables and marterns; and cer- 


tain girdles wrought of the leaves of palm- 


trees, which are greatly eſteemed in thoſe 
parts, „ j | 11 * 
There grows in theſe countries great 
ſtore of chryſtal, and divers kinds of me- 
tal; but iron they love above all the reſt, 
ſaying, that the other metals are intirely 
uſeleſs; for, with iron, they can make knives, 
weapons, hatchets, and ſuch-like inſtru- 
ments, that are neceſſary and profitable 
for the uſe of mankind, © 


o 4 
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Of the fourth Province, called Pango, 


Thefourth THE province of Pango, in ancient 
RK time, was a free kingdom, govern- 


and the ed of itſelf ; and horders on the north, up- 
deſcription ON Sundi; on the ſouth, upon Batia; on 
thereof. the welt, upon the country of Congo; and 
the eaſt, upon the mountains of the Sun. 

The principal territory, where the gover- 

nor's dwelling is, hath the ſame name with 

,ango che province, viz. Pango. It ſtands upon 

of chi the weſtern ſide of the river Barbela, and, 
province, in old time, was called Pangue-lungos, 
though, at length, the word was corrupt- 

| ed, and changed into Pango. Through 


Pango the 


the midſt of this province runs the river 


Berbela, which derives its original from 
the great lake, whence the river Nile alſo 
takes its beginning, and from another leſs 
lake, called Achelunda, and fo diſcharges 


itſelt into Zaire; and, although this be 


the leaſt country, yet doth it yield no leſs 


tribute than the reſt, D 

This province was conquered after the 
country of Sundi, and made ſubject to the 
princes of Congo; and is now all one with 
it, both in ſpeech and manners, neither is 
there any difference at all between them. 
The preſent governor thereof is called don Don Fran- 
Franciſco Mani-Pango, and is deſcended e, chief 
from the moſt ancient nobility of all the S % wor 
lords of Congo; and, io all conſultations © © ©'** 
touching the ſtate, he is ſent for, becauſe 
he is now an old man, and of great wiſ- 
dom: for he hath remained in the govern- 
ment of this region, for the ſpace of fifty 

ears, and no man ever complained of 
— neither did the king, at any time, 
take his government from him. K 

The traffic of this province is like that 
of Sundi. | 


£4, 0 4-4 P.\ 30h 
Of the fifth Province, called Batta. 


The 2 EHE bounds of this province are, 
13 ad towards the north, the country of 


the de- Pango; on the eaſt, it extends quite over 
ſcription the river Barbela, and reaches to the moun- 
thereof. tains of the Sun, and to the foot of the 
mountains of Sal- Nitre; and, on the ſouth 
from the ſaid mountains, by a line paſſing 
through the meeting of the rivers Barbela 
and Cacinga, to the mountain Bruſciato, 

that is to ſay, Scorched, | 
Batta the Within theſe bounds is Baila contained, 
cn and the principal city, where the prince 
Bata. Telides, is likewiſe called Balla. In an- 
cient times it was termed Aghirimba, but 
afterwards the word was corrupted, and it 
is now ſtiled Batia. It was formerly a very 
ſtrong and great kingdom, and volunta- 
rily, without any war, joined itſelf with 
the kingdom of Congo, perhaps, becauſe 
there was ſome diſſenſion among their 
The pre- lords; and, therefore, it hath more pre- 
75 eminence then the reſt of the kingdom of 
dernen 5% Congo, in privileges and liberties : for the 
government of Batta is always aſſigned to 
one that is of the blood of the kings of 
that country, at their choice and pleaſure, 
having no more reſpect to one than to ano- 
ther, ſo that he be of the ſtock and blood 
royal, neither to the eldeſt ſon nor to the 
ſecond. Neither yet deſcends this govern- 
ment by inheritance, but the king of Can- 
go, as is told you before, diſpoſes it, at his 
own pleaſure, to whom he thinks beſt, 
to the end they ſhould not uſurp ir, by 


vernor o 
Batta. 


way of ſucceſſion, or rebellion. He lives 


nearer the king than any other governor 
or lord of the kingdom of Congo, and 1s 
the ſecond perſon therein; neither may any 
man gainſay his arguments and reaſons, as 
they may any of the' reſt, for it is ſo de- 
creed among them. Now, if the line of 
the king of Congo ſhould chance to fail, 
ſo that there were none of that blood to 


ſucceed, the fucceſſion would fall upon the 


governor of Batta: he, that now governs, Pon Pedbo, 

is called don Pedro Mani-Batta. * 
Sometimes he eats at the king's own 1 

table, but yet in a lower place than the 

king; and that alſo not ſitting, but ſtand- 


ing, which is not granted to any other 


lord of Congo, no, not even to the ſons of 


the king himſelf. His court, and his 


train, is little inferior to the court and 
train of the king of Congo; for he hath 
trumpets, and drums, and other inſtru- 


ments, going before him, as becomes a 
prince, and, by the Portugueſe, is com- 
monly called, the prince of Balla, be- 


cauſe, as it was ſaid, if the ſucceſſion 
ſhould' fail, in the blood of the kings ol 


Congo, the empire of the whole king- 


dom muſt light upon one of this ſtock. 


He holds continual wars with the Pa- 


gans, that border upon him; and he is 
able to gather together about ſeventy, or 
eighty-thouſand fighting men. 


And, be- 
cauſe he continually maintains war with 
his neighbours, he hath liberty granted, 
| _ unto 
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unto him, to entertain harquebuſſiers, that 
ſhall be of his own natural ſubjects; for 
The king the king of Congo will not ſuffer any go- 
will not vernor of any other provinces, nor any 
ſuffer any of their children, to have any harquebuſ- 
nw fiers, that are born within their country, 


ject in Con- but only the Portugueſe. ; Signior Odoardo 


go, to have demanded once of the king, Why he did 


an harque- not give leaveto his other governors, to 
es retain ſhot about them : the king anſwer- 
ed, that, if, perhaps, they ſhould rebel a- 
gainſt him, with a thouſand, or two-thou- 


batte in eaſt of Batia, beyond the mountains of 


1 of the eaſt and weſt of the river Nile, and 
in the borders of the empire of Mobenne- 

The Gia- Muge, there lives a nation, which, by the 
quas. People of Congo, are called Giaquas, but, 


in their own language, named Agag: 
Very fierce; they are and warlike, much 
given to fight and pillage, and make con- 
tinual inroads into the countries adjacent, 
and ſometimes, among the reſt, into the 
provinee of Batta; fo that this country 
muſt needs be always in arms, ſtand upon 
their guard, and maintain harquebuſſiers, 
to defend themſelves from their incur- 
"Page: Fay n 
The prince of Balla hath many lords 
under him: The natural people of this The con- 
province are called Monſobos, and their ditions of 
language is well underſtood by the inha- ＋ 1 
bitants of Congo; they are far ruder and a 
more ruſtical than the Moci-Cyngbi, and 


the ſlaves, that are brought from thence, 


prove more obſtinate and ſtubborn, than 

thoſe that come from other countries. | 
Their traffic is the ſame with that of Their traf. 

the other countries, whereof we have laſt fic: 

treated; and the profit, which the king 

receives from Batta, amounts to double as 

much, as he receives out of any two of 

the other provinces already mentioned, 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the ſixth and laſt province, called Pemba, 


2 the heart and middle of the kingdom 
and the G. Of Congo, compaſſed and compriſed with- 
tuation in the bounds before deſcribed, whoſe go- 
thereof. vernor is called don Antonio Mani-Pemba, 
Don lick ſecond ſon to king don Alvaro, deceaſed, 
nio, chie | - - 

governor and brother xo the king that reigns at 
of Pemba. preſent; and, foraſmuch as his father 


The fixth T HE province of Pemba is ſeated in 


loved him dearly, he afſigned unto him 


this government, becauſe he knew not 


what better thing to give him, except the 


kingdom itſelf ; which, indeed, he would 

_ willingly have beſtowed on him, for that 

he was more like unto him in quality and 

nature than his eldeſt ſon; but this could 

not be done, by reaſon of the law of the 
kingdom, which would not have yielded 
thereunto. 0 | 

This country is the very center and na- 

vel of all the ſtate of Congo, the original 

of all the ancient kings, the territory 

where they were born, and the principal 

leat of all the other provinces and princi- 
palities; and, therefore, the chief and 

The chief royal city of all that empire is aſſigned to 
city of all this province, whereof we will hereafter 
Gs deliver you a full information. The go- 
this pro- Vernor of Pemba reſides in a territory of 
vince of the ſame name, ſituated at the foot of the 
Pemba. Scorched mountain, along the river Loze, 
which riſes out of the lake, and runs 

The cour- through the region of Bamba into the ſea, 
tiers, fc, The courtiers, lords, and attendants on 
So the king of Congo, have their goods, poſ- 
live in ſeſſions, and revenues in this province; 
Pina. Hbecaule it is neareſt to the court, and very 


longing z of the chriſtening of the king, 


convenient for the conveying of their 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, unto the 
court. Some of theſe lords, in that part 
eſpecially, that borders upon the aforeſaid - 
province of Bamba, find it a difficult mat- 
ter to guard and defend themſelves from 
the people of Quixama, becaule they are 


their neareſt neighbours for this 5 


as we told you, rebelled againſt the king 

of Congo, and revolted from him, and 

profeſs that they will be at liberty, and 

have the government in their own hands. | 
And here will we end the firſt book, Conclufl- 

which conſiſts of the deſcrtption of the on of this 

kingdom of Congo, in general, of its bor- bock. 

ders, and, in particular, of all the ſix pro- 

vinces thereof : now it remains that we 


proceed to the ſecond book; wherein we The con- 


will treat of the ſituation of the city pf wo "tp 
Congo, and of the territory thereunto be- |" 
his manners, his court, and of other con- 
ditions appertaining to the politic and 
military government of theſe people; and 
afterwards we will deſcribe unto you the 
adjacent kingdoms, and all the neigh- 
bouring regions towards the ſouth, even 
till you come to the cape of Good-Hope, 
and the rivers and countries of the ocean, 
that is right againſt India; and, within 
land, the kingdoms of Preſter John, touch- 
ing allo, by the way, the ſpring and ori- 
ginal of the Vile, and the cauſes of its 
wonderful increaſe, which ſundry fooliſh 
perſons account to be a miracle, 

| BO OR 


= 


eit. from the ſea, upon a great an 
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BOOK IL 
r 
Q the Situatidn of the Riyal City of the Kingdam of Congo. 


ry pes of the kingdom of Congo be, after 
248 a ſort, comprehended within the 
ge contains province of Pemba; yet, foraſ- 
in compaſs much as the government thereof, and the 
ewenty. territory thereunto belonging, which may; 


—__ compaſs, amount to the ſpace of twenty 


The terri- \ Lthough the chief and royal city 


miles, depends wholly on the king of 


Congo himſelf, we will make it a diſtinct 
article, and treat of it by itſelf. | 
The chief This city is called San Salvadore, or St. 
* are Saviour's, and formerly, in that country 
wade, language, it was called Banza, which ge- 
nerally ſignifies the Court, where the king 
The ſitua- Or the governor ordinarily reſides: it is 
tion of the ſeated about one hundred and fifty miles 
d high 
mountain, being almoſt all of a rock, but 
yet having a vein of iron in it, whereof 
The they make great uſe in their houſes, This 
eee mountain hath, in the top of it, a great 
4 as plain, my well manured, and furniſhed 
with houfes and villages, containing, in 
circuit, about ten miles, where live no 
lleſs than an hundred-thouſand perſons. + 

The foil, The ſoil is fruitful, and the air freſh, 
aud cattle Wholeſome, and pure; there are great 
ftore of ſprings, of indifferent good water 
to drink, which, at certain times, do not 
harm any man; and of all ſorts of cattle 
great abundance, The top of the moun- 
tain is diſtinguifhed from all the reſt of the 
hill which ſurrounds it, and therefore, the 
The Oſlei Portugueſe call it, the Otheiro, that is to ſay, 
ory a view, a watgþ-tower, or a ſingular height ; 
from "x may take a view of all 
the ſurrounding plain; only, towards the 
caſt, and the river, it is very fteep and 

rocky, © 
The rea For two cauſes did the firſt princes of 
2 way this kingdom place this city in the fore- 
<7 + {aid height of this mountain: firſt, becauſe 
place. it lies in the very middle, and, as it were, 
| in the center of all the kingdom, from 
whence he may prefently ſend aid to any 
art of it, that may ſtand in need of re- 
ſief; and ſecondly, becauſe it is ſituated 
in a territory that is, by nature, high, ha- 
ving a very good air, and of great ſafety, 
for it cannot be forced. By the chief com- 
mon high-way, that leads up to the city, 
and looks towards the ſea, being diſtant 
from thence one hundred and fifty miles, 
as hath been told you (which way is very 
large and competent, though it go ſome- 


what about; in compaſs) you aſcend five Five mite; 


miles, from the bottom to the top of the from the 

mountain; and at the foot thereof, on r of 

the eaſt ſide, there runs a river, where- the 5 

unto the women deſcend, by the ſpace of A river at 

a mile's walk, to waſh their clothes. In = foot of 

divers other parts thereof, there are ſun- * 

dry vallies planted and manured; neither 

do they ſuffer any part of the adjacent 

country to be left untilled or unoccupied, 

becauſe it is the country wherein the court 

reſides. | . | 
The city is ſeated in a corner or angle The parti. 

of the hill towards the ſouth-eaſt, which cular oof 

don Alfonſo, the firſt Chriſtian king, en- he: mm 

compaſſed about with walls, and gave un- A diſtinct 

to the Portugueſe a diſtinct place for thems- place for 

ſelves, likewiſe incloſed. Then did he = 8 ag 

alſo incloſe his own palace and the king's Threking's | 

houſes with another wall, and, in the mid- palace. 

dle between theſe two incloſures, left a | 

great ſpace of ground, where the prin- The prin- 

cipal church was built, with a fair market- cipal 

place before tt. The doors and gates, as NG 

well of the lodgings of the lords, as of the place. 

Portugueſe habitations, open on the ſide 

of the ſaid church; for, in the uppermoſt 

end of the market- place, divers lords of 

the court reſide; and, behind the ſaid 

church, the market- place runs into a nar- 

row ſtreet, where there is alſo a gate, and 

beyond that gate many houſes, towards 

the eaſt. Without the walls, which in- 

cloſe the king's houſes, and the city of 

the Portugueſe, there are ſeveral other 

buildings, erected by divers lords, ever 

one making his choice of the place which 

he thinks moſt fit and convenient, for his 

living near unto the court; ſo that the 

greatneſs of this city cannot well be deter- 

mined or limited. Beyond the walls alſo, 

that thus incloſe this city, there is a great 

champaign plain, full of villages, and 

ſundry palaces, where every lord poſſeſſes, 

as it were, a whole town within himſelf. 

The circuit of the Portugueſe, city con- 

tains about a mile, and the king's 

houſes as much : the walls are very thick, 

the gates are not ſhut in the night-time, 

neither is there any watch or ward kept 

therein. Pt | 
And, although the plain, ſurrounding Good 

this city, lie very high, yet 1s there great plenty of 

abundance of water in it, ſo that there is Water. 


no want thereof; but the court and the 
| Por- 
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Portugueſe city do all drink of a certain 
fountain, that ſprings continually, towards 
the north, and lies down the En, as far 
as a gun will ſnoot; and from hence they 
fetch all their water, and bring it to the 
Tity, in veſſels of wood, earth, and lea- 
ther, upon the backs of their ſlaves. 
The plain All this plain is very fruitful, and well 
very fruit - manured; hath meadows full of graſs, 
e and trees that are always green; bears 
ſorts o ſundry ſorts of grain, but the principal 
-_ and beſt of all is called Laco, which is very 
wa. like to muſtard-ſeed, but that it is ſome- 
what bigger. When it is ground with 
hand-mills, for theſe they uſe, it yields a 
very white meal, whereof they make 
bread, that 1s not only white, but alſo of 
a very good favour, and wholeſome with- 
al; neither doth it give place to our 
wheat, in any reſpect, except that they do 
not celebrate the ſacrament with it. Of 
theſe grains there now is great ſtore, in all 
parts of the kingdom of Congo; but it is 
not long ſince this ſeed was brought thi- 
ther, from that part of the river Nile, 
where it falls into the fecond lake. There 
Whitemil-is alſo a white kind of miller, called the 
let called Af2zza of Congo, that is to ſay, the corn of 
pv of. rams Congo: and another grain which they call 
Main, Maiz, but they make no account of it, 
for they give it to their hogs ; neither is 
rice in great eſteem, The foreſaid maiz 
they commonly term Mazza- Manputo, that 
is to ſay, the Portugueſe corn; for they 
call a Portugueſe Manpulb. 
Divers There are, moreover, ſundry ſorts of 
ſorts of trees, that bear very great plenty of fruit, 
trees bear- jnſomuch that the greateſt part of the peo- 
W ple feed upon the fruits of the country; 
as citrons, lemons, and eſpecially oranges, 
very full of juice, which are neither ſweet 
nor ſowre, and are ordinarily eaten with- 
out any danger or harm at all; and, to 
ſhew the fruitfulneſs of this country, 
ſignior Odoardo reported, that he had ſeen, 
that, from the kernel of the fruit of a 
pome-citron, which was left within the 
rind thereof, there ſprung up, in the ſpace 
ä of four days, a pretty tall ſprig. Other 
Banana. fruits there are, termed Banana, which 
we verily think to be the Muſes of Egypt 
and Soria, except that, in thoſe countries, 
they grow to be as big as trees; but here 
they cut them yearly, to the end they may 
bear the better : the fruit 1s very ſweet in 
ſmell, and of good nouriſhment, In theſe 
pPlwkhains there grow likewiſe ſeveral kinds of 
Several Palm- trees; one that bears dates, and ano- 
kinds of ther that bears the Indian nuts, called Coc- 
ban. cos, becauſe they have within them a cer- 
= tain ſhell, that is like to an ape: and, on 
this account, they uſe in Spain to ſhew 
their children a Coccola, when they would 
make them afraid. Another palm: tree 
TO bt: 


there alſo grows very like to the former, 

but of a ſtranger and more ſingular | 
property; for it yields oil, wine, vinegar, palm oil. 
fruit, and bread. The oil is made of the 

ſhell of the fruit, and is of the colour and 
ſubſtance of butter, except that it is ſome- 

what greeniſh : they uſe it, as other peo- 

ple uſe oil and butter, and it will burn 

like oil ; they anoint their bodies with it, 

and, beſides, it is very good for food; 


they preſs it out of the fruit, as oil is preſ- 


ſed out of the olives, and then they boil 
it, and ſo preſerve it. The bread is made The bread 
of the ſtone of the fruit itſelf, which is of palm. 
like to an almond, but ſomewhat harder; 
and, within the ſame, is a kernel or pith, 
which is eatable, very wholeſome, and of 
good nouriſhment ; the whole fruit, toge- The fruit 
ther with the outward ſhell, is green, and of the 
they eat it both raw and roaſted, The Palm. 
wine is drawn from the top of the tree, by 
making a hole therein, from whence there 
diſtils a liquor like milk, which at firſt is 
ſweer, but afterwards ſowre, and, in pro- | 
ceſs of time, becomes vinegar to ſerve for Palm wine 
ſallads. This wine they drink cold, and aud vine- 
it is very diuretic ; ſo that, in thoſe coun- & 
tries, there is not a man that 1s troubled 
with gravel or ſtone in the bladder; it 
will, indeed, intoxicate thoſe that drink 
it to exceſs, but is, in reality, an excellent 
aliment. | 998 

There are other trees, that bear a fruit, The fruit 
called Cola, as big as a pine- apple, which uu. 
hath within it other fruits like cheſt- nuts, 
wherein are four ſeveral ſhells or skins, of 
red and carnation colour, which they hold 
in their mouths, chew, and, at laſt, eat 
for the quenching of their thirſt, ayd bet- 
ter reliſhing of their water. They com- 
fort and preſerve the ſtomach, but, above 
all other qualities, are ſingularly good 
againſt the diſeaſes of the liver; and it is 
ſaid, that the liver of a hen, or of any 
other bird, which is putrefied and ſtinks, 
being ſprinkled over with the matter of 
this fruit, returns into its former ſtate, and 
again becomes freſh and ſound. This food 
is generally uſed among all forts, and there 
is exceeding plenty of itz and, therefore, 
it is to be had at a cheap rate, Other 


kinds of wild palm-trees there are, which Other 
yield variety of fruits that are eaten; an 


9 kinds of 1 
5 alm- trees. 
they reſerve their leaves, to make mats, 


wherewith their houſes are covered, and 
baskets, and ſuch other inſtruments as are 
neceſſary for their daily uſes. Other trees 


there are likewiſe, called Ogbegbe, which Trees call. 


bear a fruit like a yellow plum, which is ed C5. 


very good to eat, and hath alſo a _ 


ſweet ſmell; and of theſe trees they cut o 

the bows, and plant them ſo thick toge- 

ther, that they touch one another, and = 

ſtand cloſely all in a rank; ſo that, when 
7B they 


; 
[ 
if 


" 
» 
0 
1 
1 
1 


\ 
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they are grown great, they make a ſtrong 
fence or wall about their houſes, which, be- 
ing afterwards covered with mats, reſem- 
bles a handſome court or cloſe, wherein 
they uſually walk, as it were, in an arbour 
that makes a great ſhadow, and defends 
them from the heat of the ſun. In the mid- 
dle of theſe inclofures they commonly build 
houſes of wood, ee with ſtraw, and 
divided into ſeveral convenient rooms, all 
on the ground, without any ſtories or walks 
above them; which they line with ver 
fair and delicate mats, and furniſh wit 
other ornaments, in a very handſome man- 
ner. : 
Greatſtore It is proper to be obſerved here, that 
of ſtone they do not build thus ruſtically and ſhep- 
arg herd-like, for want of materials; for, in 
the mountains of the kingdom of Congo, 
there are many places, that yield moſt ex- 
quiſite fine ſtone of various kinds; from 
whence you may dig out whole pillars, ca- 
pitals, and baſes; and other pieces as ah 
as you pleaſe, if you be diſpoſed to build : 
inſomuch that it hath been confidently af- 
| firmed, that there are to be found among 
them many maſſes and lumps of ſtone, of 
ſuch thickneſs and bulk, that you may cut 
out a whole church, even of one intire 
piece, yea, and of the fame Kind of ſtone, 
whereof the obelisk is made, that is erect- 
ed before Porta del Popolo in Rome, Be- 
ſides, there are whole mountains of por- 
phyry, jaſper, and white marble, and of 
fundry other colours, which, here in Rome, 
are called marbles of Numidia, Africa, 
and Ethiopia z certain pillars whereof you 
may ſee in the chapel of pope Gregory. 
Another ſort of ſtone there is, that is ſpeck- 
ted with grains or ſtrakes; but, among all 
the reſt, that kind is moſt admirable, which 
hath in it fair hyacinths, that are good 


Jewels; for, the ſtrakes bein 


wels; diſperſed 

like veins over all the body of their mo- 

ther- ſtone, if you divide them and pluck 

them out, as you pick the kernels out of a 
megranate, they will fall into grains and 

ittle pieces of perfect hyacinths; if you 

pleaſe to make pillars, or obelisks, or other 

ſuch- like memorials, of the whole maſs, 

you will ſee them ſhine and ſparkle, full 

of moſt fair and beautiful jewels. There 

are alſo other kinds of rare ſtones, which 

make a ſhew of metal in them, as of cop- 

per, and of ſundry other colours, that are 

very freſh, bright, and ſmooth, whereof 

you may make images, or any other work: 

of ſingular. beauty; and, therefore it is 

not the ſcarcity of materials, that is the 

cauſe of this their ſimple building, ſeeing 

their mountains have ſuch plenty of the 

foreſaid ſtone, yea and, perhaps, more 

ſtore of other kinds, than is to be found 

in any other place in the whole world ; 

beſides lime, trees for beams, and cattle Lime and 

both for carriage and drawing in the cart, timber, 

and all other kinds of proviſion, that are 3 

requiſite for building. True it is, indeed, and draw. 

that they want maſons, cutters, plaiſterers, Want of 

carpenters, and other artificers; for, when N 

the churches, walls, and other fabrics in 9 

thofe countries were built, the workmen 

were brought thither out of Portugal. 

There are alſo tamarinds, caſſia, and Materials 
cedars in ſuch multitudes growing all along for build- 
the river of Congo, beſides other trees of and — 
an unmeaſurable length and thickneſs, that a 
would be ſufficient to build an infinite 
number of ſhips and houſes: their gardens 
bear all kinds of herbs and fruits, as, pom- Herbs and 
pions, melons, cucumbers, coleworts, and fruits. 


the like, with other ſorts that do not ſuit 


our climates of Europe. | 


CHAP, I. 
Of the original Beginning of Chriſtendom in the Kingdom of Congo, and how the Portu- 
175 gueſe obtained this traffic, £4 


The firſt | 
traffic of ni II, being deſirous to diſcover the 
| prod! boon Eaſt- Indies, ſent forth divers ſhips, by the 


coaſt of Africa, to ſearch out this naviga- 
tion, who, having found the iſlands of 
cape de Verde, and the iſle of St. Thomas, 
and running all along that coaſt, did light 
upon the river Zaire, whereof we have 
made mention before; and there they had 
good traffic, and found the people to be 
very coutteous and kind, Afterwards he 
ſent forth, for the ſame purpoſe, other veſ- 
ſels, to entertain this traffic with Congo, 
Who, finding the trade there to be ſo ſree 
and profitable, and the people ſo friendly, 
left certain Portugueſe behind them, to 


Congo, 


HE. king of Portugal, don Giovan- 


learn the language, and to traffic with 

them, among whom one was a Romiſþ 

prieſt, Theſe Portugueſe, converſing fa- 
miliarly with the lord of Sogno, who was 

uncle to the king, and a man well-ſtricken Mani 

in years, dwelling at that time in the port e che 
of Praza, which is in the mouth of Zaire, unc e en⸗ 
were very well entertained, and eſteemed tertains the 
by the prince, and reverenced as if they Fortugugſe. 
had been earthly gods, and deſcended down | 
from heaven into thoſe countries ; but the 


| Portugueſe told them, that they were men 


like themſelves, and profeſſors of Chriſti- 
anity : and, when they perceived in how 
reat eſtimation the people held them, the 
oreſaid prieſt and others began to Tan | 
| = 5. WIR - 
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with the prince, touching the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and to ſhew unto them the errors 
of the Pagan ſuperſtition, and, by little 
and little to teach them the faith which 
Mani. We profeſs ; inſomuch that what the Por- 
$erme ca- tugueſe ſpoke unto them greatly pleaſed the 
verted and prince, and ſo he became converted. 
become a With this confidence and good ſpirit, 
Chriſtian. the prince of Sogno went to the court, to 
inform the king of the true doctrine of the 
Chriſtian Portugueſe, and to encourage him 
to embrace the Chriſtian religion, which 
was ſo manifeſt, and alſo ſo wholeſome for 
his ſoul's health; whereupon the king com- 
manded to call the prieſt to court, to the 
end he * himſelf treat with him per- 
ſonally, and underſtand the truth of that 
which the lord of Sogno had declared unto 
The king him; whereof being fully informed, he 
of Congo was converted, and promiſed that he would 


pe become a Chriſtian, N 
com 1 
Chrif.. And now the Portugueſe ſhips departed 


tian, from Congo, and returned into Portugal : 
and by them the king of Congo wrote to 
the king of Portugal, don Giovanni II, 
with an earneſt requeſt, that he would ſend 
him ſome prieſts, with all other orders and 
ceremonies to make him a Chriſtian ; the 


Church and other ſervice, as croſſes and 
of Congo to images: ſo that he was thoroughly furniſh- 


nfruct ed With all things that were neceſſary and 
nmnieedful for ſuch an action. | 
Mani- In the mean while, the prince of Sygno 


Segno pro- ceaſed not, day and night, to diſcourſe 
Chain with the Portugueſe prieſt, whom he kept 
region, in his own houſe, and at his own table, 
that he might not only learn the Chriſtian 

faith himſelf, but alſo inſtruct the people 
therein; ſo that he began to favour Chriſ- 

tianity with all his power. And, foraſ- 

much as the Chriſtian religion had now 
taken root, and begun to bud in thoſe 
countries, and ſince both the people, and 

the king himſelf, did continue in their ear- 


neſt deſire to purge themſelves from that 


abominable ſuperſtition, he did inſtantly 
deal with the prieſt, that he would pro- 
ceed in the ſowing and diſperſing of the 
Chriſtian doctrine, as much as he could; 
and in this good affection did they wait 
for the Portugueſe ſhips, that were to bring 


them all proviſions for baptiſm, and other 


The ſhips things thereunto appertaining. i 
8 At laſt the Portugueſe ſhips arrived with 
- . . . 

the expected proviſions, which was in the 


—_ | — 
1491, year of our ſalvation 1491, and landed in 


/ 
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the port which is in the mouth of the ri- 
ver Zaire, The prince of Sogno, with Mani-Seg- 
the greateſt ſhew of familiar joy, accom- eee 
panied with all his gentlemen, ran down to; ;tained 
meet them, entertained the Portugueſe in a the Portu- 


moſt courteous manner, and ſo conducted gu. 


them to their lodgings; and, the next 


day, according to the direction of the 
prieſt that remained behind, the prince 
cauſed a kind of church to be built, with Maut Sog- 
the bodies and branches of certain trees, 2 builds 
which he, in his own perſon, with the à church. 
help of his ſervants, moſt devoutly had 
felled in the wood. And, when it was co- 
vered, they erected therein three altars, in 
the worſhip and reverence of the moſt holy 
Trinity, and there were baptiſed himſelf Mani Sog- 
and his young ſon ; himſelf, by the name 20 and his 
our Saviour, Emanuel; and his child, by 1 
the name of Anthony, becauſe that ſaint is 
the protector of the city of Liſlon. 

Now, if any man here demand of me; yy... 
What names the people of thoſe countries names the 


had, before they received Chriſtianity? people of 


Congo had, 


Of a truth, what I muſt anſwer, will 1 


ſeem incredible, namely, that the men they were 


and women had no proper names agree - chriſtened. 
ble to reaſonable creatures, but the com- 


mon names of plants, ſtones, birds, and 


of beaſts : but the princes and lords had 
their denominations from the places and 


ſtates which they governed; as, for ex- 


ample, the foreſaid prince, who was the 
firſt Chriſtian in Congo, was called Mani- 


Sogno, that is to ſay, the prince of Sogno, 


and, when he was chriſtened, was called 
Emanuel; but, at this day, they have all 

in general ſuch Chriſtian names as they 

have learned of the Portugueſe. 

Alfter a maſs was celebrated, and a di- A fermon 
vine ſong, one of the prieſts that came containing 


from Portugal went up, and made a brief the ſum of 


| he Chriſ- 
ſermon in the Portugueſe language, declas - ok religi. 


ring the ſum of the new religion, and on. 
faith of the goſpel, which they had re- 

ceived. This ſermon, the prieſt that was 

left behind, having now learned the Con- Mani Sog 


go ſpeech, did more at large expound to 2» rehear- 
the lords that were in the church; for the 


ſes the 
ſermon to 


church could not poſſibly hold the innu- his people. 
merable multitude of the people, that 
were gathered together, at the converſion 


of their prince; who afterwards came a- 


broad unto them, and rehearſed the whole 
ſermon, with great love and charity, 
moving and exhorting them to embrace 
likewiſe the true belief of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, 


When this was done, all the Portu- 


gueſe proceeded on their way towards the The Por- 


court, to baptiſe the king, who, with Dan 8⁰ 
moſt fervent longing, attended the ſame ; nt t 
and the governor of Seęgno gave order, baptiſe the 


that king. 


gurſe, 
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that many of his lords ſhould wait upon 

them with muſic, ſinging, and other ſigns 

of wonderful rejoicing; he, moreover, 
beſtowed upon them divers ſlaves, to car- 

ry their neceſſaries, commanding alſo the 

people, that they ſhould prepare all ſorts 

of proviſions to be ready in the ſtreets for 
them. So great was the number of wh 

ple, that ran and met together to behold 

them, that the whole country ſeemed to 

be, in a manner, covered with them ; 

and they all did, in great kindneſs, enter- 

tain and welcome the Portugueſe Chriſti- 

ans, with ſinging and ſounding of trum- 

ts, cymbals, and other inſtruments uſed 

in thoſe parts, And it is an admirable 

thing to relate, that all the ſtreets and 
high-ways, that reach from the ſea, to 

the city of Sf. Saviour's, being one-hun- 

dred and fifty miles, were all cleanſed and 

ſwept, and abundantly furniſhed with all 

kinds of victuals and other neceſſaries for 

the Portugueſe, Indeed, it is a cuſtom, 

in thoſe countries, when the king or the 
principal lords go abroad, to cleanſe their 

ways, and make them handſome ; and, 
therefore, much the rather upon this 

eſpecial occaſion, when the Portugueſe, 

whom they reverenced, as if they had 

been ſome of the ancient heroes, purchaſed 

for their king the jewel of religion, and 
ſalvation of his ſoul, and generally for 
every one of them the clear knowledge of 

| God, and eternal life. 
The cour- Three days . journey from the place 
tiers of whence they departed, they diſcerned the 
8 king's courtiers, that came to meet them, 
"14" to preſent them with freſh proviſions, 
and do them honour ; and ſo, from place 
to place, they met with other lords, 
that, for the ſame purpoſe, were ſent by 
the king to receive the Chriſtians, who 
were the meſſengers of ſo great a joy. 
When they were come within three miles 
of the city, all the court came to enter- 
tain and welcome the Portugueſe, with all 
ſorts of pomp and rejoicing, and with 
muſic and ſinging, as, in thoſe countries, 
is uſed upon their moſt ſolemn feſtivals ; 
and ſo great was the multitude of people, 
which thronged in the ſtreets, that there 
was neither tree, nor hillock, higher than 
the reſt, but it was loaden with thoſe 
that were run forth and aſſembled to view 
theſe ſtrangers, who brought unto them 
The king the new law of their ſalvation. The king 
himſelf re- himſelf attended them at the gate of his 
e alace, in a throne of ſtate erected u 


them. high ſcaffold, where he did publicly 


receive them, in ſuch a manner as the an- 

cient kings of Congo uſed to do, when a- 

ny ambaſſadors had acceſs unto him, or 
his tributes were paid him, or when any, 


other ſuch royal ceremonies were per- 

And, firſt of all, the ambaſſador de- The * 
clared the ambaſſy of the king of Portu- e 
gal, which was expounded and interpret- ambaſſa. 
ed by the foreſaid prieſt, who was the - w__ 
Principal author of the converſion of thoſe 1 5 
nw After the ambaſſy was thus de- fy. 
3 = _—_ raiſed himfelf out of ate king 
his ſeat, and, ſtanding upright upon his iced at 
feet, both with bis Ls and * 285 
ſpeech, ſhewed moſt evident ſigns of the 
great joy that he had conceived, for the 
coming of the Chriſtians, and ſo fat down 
again; and immediately all the people, The peo- 
with ſhouting, ſounding” their trumpets, ple rejoic. 
ſinging, and other manifeſt arguments of at it. 
rejoicing, approved the king's words, and 
ſhewed their exceeding good liking of this 
ambaſly ; and further, in token of obe- 
dience, they three times proſtrated them- 
ſelves upon the ground, and caſt up their 
feet, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
kingdoms, thereby allowing and com- 
mending the action of their king, and 
moſt affectionately accepting of the goſ- 

, which was brought unto them, from 


the Lord God, by the hands of thoſe reli- 


gious perſons. | 
Then the king took a view of all the pre- The king 
ſents that were ſent him by the king of views the 
Portugal, the veſtments of the prieſts, or- Preſents = 
naments of the altar, croſſes, and the ta- him by the 
bles, whereon were painted the images of king ” | 
faints ; the ſtreamers, banners, and all the Partagal. 
reſt; and, with incredible attention, heard 
the meaning of every one of them declar- 
ed unto him, one by one; and ſo he with- 
drew himſelf, and lodged the ambaſſador 
in a palace made ready on purpoſe for 
him; and all the reſt were placed in other 
houſes of ſeveral lords, where they enjoy- 
ed all poſſible eaſe and plenty, © 

The day following, the king cauſed al] Conſultati- 
the Portugueſe to be aſſembled together in on among 
private; where they conſulted of the courſe — | 
that was to be taken for the chriſtening of th. chriſ- 
the king, and for effecting the full con- tening of 
verſion of the people to the Chriſtian faith. the king, 


And, after ſundry diſcourſes, it was fe- building of 


ſolved and concluded, that firſt of all a a church. 
church ſhould be built, to the end that the | 
chriſtening, and other ceremonies thereun- 

to belonging, might be celebrated therein 
with the more ſolemnity; and, in the 
mean while, the king and the court ſhould 

be taught and inſtructed in the Chriſtian 
religion. The king preſently commanded, 
that, with the utmoſt ſpeed, proviſion 
ſhould be made of all kinds of materials 
neceſſary for this building, as timber, 
ſtone, lime, and brick, according to the 


direction and appointment of the work · 
3 maſters 


poſe, were brought out of Portugal. 
An inſur- But the devil, who never ceaſes to croſs 
rection all good and holy proceedings, raiſed new 
. raj 4 diſſenſions, conſpiracies, and obſtructions 
o binder againſt this promoting of the Chriſtian 
the pro- faith, which, indeed, began to overthrow 
greſls of and deſtroy the power, that he had long 
2 held in that kingdom, and, inſtead.chere- 
gi. © « | 
- of, to plant the moſt ſalutary free of the 
croſs, and the Lon the goſpel: and 
this he did, by procuring a rebellion a- 
mong certain people of the Anzichi, and 
Anzicana, who dwell upon both the banks 
of the river Zaire, from the foreſaid 
falls upwards, to the great lake, and are 
ſubject and belonging to the king of Con- 
go. Now this monſtrous river, being re- 
ſtrained and kept back by theſe falls, ſwells 
there mightily, and ſpreads itſelf abroad 
in a very large and deep channel; in the 
breadth whereof are many iſlands, ſome 
ſmall and others great, ſo that, in ſome of 
them, there may be maintained about 
thirty-thouſand perſons in which iflands, 
and in other places adjacent to the neigh- 
bouring rivers, the people made an inſur- 
rection, renounced their obedience. to the 
king, and flew the governors that had 
been ſent thither, 15 
All this was done by the devil, on pur- 
poſe to interrupt the propagation, of Chriſ- 
rianity, which was now begun, and to hin- 


der it, by the means of this rebellion; but 


the king, by the inſpiration of God, pro- 

vided a good remedy for this miſchief, 

Ini. and ſent thither his eldeſt ſon, called Ma- 
Sundi goes ni-Sundi, within whoſe province that coun- 
againſt the try lies; and yet afterwards the trouble 
rebels. and tumult became ſo great and danger- 
ous, that the king muſt needs go himſelf 

in perſon to pacify theſe commotions ; 

who, nevertheleſs, reſolved to be bap- 

tiſed before his going, and ſo was forced 

to forbear the building of the church. of 

| ſtone, and with all ſpeed, inſtead thereof, 
The king to erect one of timber; which church he 
builds in in his own perſon, with the advice of the 
church of Portugueſe, did accompliſh in ſuch a man- 
timber. ner as it ought to be, and therein did re- 
ue king ceive the ſacrament of holy baptiſm, and 
and GO was named- don Giovanni, and his wife 
chrileteg. donna Eleonora, after the names of the 
"The king and queen of Portugal, and the 
church of church itſelf intitled and dedicated to S.. 
2 Sai: Saviour. 88 | | RE 
x But here it is to be noted, that all 
theſe ſtirs, and rebellion of the people a- 
foreſaid, aroſe by the cunning ſleight and 

The Tsig inſtigation of the devil, and not from the 
kiltory of poor ſouls themſelves, that dwell fn thoſe 
_ te Indies iſlands of the great lake, as it is written in 
'<por's.2- the firſt book of the hiſtories of the In- 


miſs of 


this rebel. Lies, lately ſet forth in Latin: for the lake 


lion, V O 2 5 II. 
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maſters and maſong, which, for that pur- 


preſently was deſirous to become a Chriſ- _ 


is, diſtant from the gity;of Congo, about 


two-hundred miles; neither had the in- 


habitants thereabouts any knowledge of 
Congo, but only by hearſay, in thoſe times, 


and very little have they of it, even at this 


day; and, beſides, the book is faulty, in 
the name of the people that rebelled, for 
it calls them Mundiqueti, whereas indeed 
the Portugueſe rightly term them  Anzi- 
quett. | Fi 4 "99-0155, ; 406 1 : ei 

The ſame day, whereon the king was 
baptiſed, divers other lords, following Diver: 


his example, were alſo baptiſed, having lords bap- 


firſt learned certain principles of the Chrif: ed. 
tian faith; and, when all this was done, 
the king went in perſon to diſperfe the The king 


turbulent attempts of his adverſaries, a- $9 


gainſt whom he found the prince his ſon, gainſt the 


and the lord of Batta, already fighting rebels, and 
with a formal army: but, at the arrival — on 
of the king, the enemies yielded, anddè 
ſubmitted themſelves to the obedience 

which before they performed; and ſo he 
returned in triumph to the city of Congo, 

and the prince his ſon with him, who 


tian, and was chriſtened by the name of ny 
the firſt prince of Portugal, called Afon- uf 
fo; and with him alſo were chriſtened and many 
many gentlemen and cavaliers, and others others 
of his ſervants, that came with him out of _ 
his province. 1 oy 5 
But abſerye the devil once again, the 

utter enemy of the Chriſtian religion, how 

he, proſecuted his former intent to hinder | 
Chriſtianity amongſt theſe people; for, 
when he perceived that he prevailed no- 
thing by theſe wars, he incenſed the mind = 

of the king's ſecond ſon, that he would 

not agree to receive the new religion, Mam 
which his father, mother, brother, and Pane re- 
ſo many other lords had embraced, ſow- n 
ing his cockle and darnel not only in him, © 12 
but alſo in many other lords that favoured 

him, who, being addicted rather to the 


ſenſuality of the fleſh, than the purity of 


the mind, reſiſted the goſpel, which be- 
gan now to be preached, eſpecially in that 
commandment, wherein it is forbidden 
that a man ſhould have any more wives 
than one : a matter that, amongſt them, 
was harder, and more difficult to be re- 
ceived, than any other precept whatſoe- 
ver, becauſe they were uſed to take as 
many wives as they pleaſed.” And thus, 
the two brethren being divided between 
themſelves, each of them ſtifly maintain» 
ed his owa opinion: the eldeſt brother, 
don Alſonſo, with great fervency, defend- 
ed Chriſtianity, and burnt all the idols 
that were in his province; the ſecond 
brother (called Mani-Pango, becauſe he 
was governor of the country of Pan go) 
reſiſted it mightily, and had gotten the 
e | greateſt 


Congo, &c. 557 
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greateſt part of the principal lords of Pan- 

e to be on his ſide; "= there were di- 

vers' of the new-chriſtened lords, whoſe 

ladies, ſeeing themſelves ſeparated, and 
deprived of their husband-lords, by force 

of the Chriſtian law, ny e it as a 

great injury and ſcorn done unto them, 

and blaſphemed and curſed this new reli- 

Mai- gion, at an extravagant rate. Theſe lords 
tap. i — 8 with don A began to 
plot treachery againſt don Alfonſo, ing 
pegs 11 that, if they 590 rid him out of the 
»i-Sundi to world, the Chriſtian faith would, of 
his father. courſe, utterly expire; therefore Mani- 
_ Pango and his accomplices gave intelli- 
gence to his father, that the prince don 


Alfonſo favoured the Chriſtian faction, on- 


ly to the end that, under the colour of his 
countenance and favour, they might raiſe 
an inſurrection and rebellion againſt him, 
and fo drive him out of his kingdom. 

The king gave credit to their informa- 
The king tions, and deprived his ſon of the govern- 
deprives ment wherein he was placed; but the pro- 
A vidence of God, which reſerved him for 
hook a greater matter, relieved him by the me- 
vornment. diation and counſel of his friends, who in- 
treated the king, his father, that he would 
not be moved to anger, before he had ex- 
amined the anſwers and reaſons of the 
prince, his ſon; wherein the king was e- 
+ cially perſuaded by Ment In who, 
as we have already ſaid, was before chriſ- 
Mani. Sg tened, and called don Emanuel, and was 
n makes Fortunately in court, at this juncture. 

interceſſi- i | . , ; 
on for his This man, being the ancienteſt courtier 
brother, and lord of that time, and ſingularly well 
beloved of the king and all his people, 
with ſound reaſons, and dexterity of wit, 
procured the king to revoke the ſentence 
that 'was paſſed againſt the prince don 
Alfonſo; ſo that the king, who was after- 
wards thoroughly informed both of the 
upright mind and actions of his ſon, per- 
ceived that the accuſations, plotted againſt 
him, were falſe and malicious, and there- 
Mani- upon reſtored him again to his former 
S$undi re- government, with a ſpecial charge, that 
ſtored, be ſhould not proceed with ſuch rigour a- 
gainſt the Gentiles, for the propagation 
and exaltation of the Chriſtian religion : 
but he, being full of Chriſtian charity, and 
| a godly ſpirit, nevertheleſs, perſevered 
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in advancing the faith of the goſpel, and 


18 in execution the commandments 
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Upon this, his adverſaries, who never 

reſted from their former attempt, were 

continually, at the king's elbow, and 

ſought, by all cunning ſhifts and ſecret 

devices, to deſtroy that which the good 
rince had erected; eſpecially when they 

ſaw, that the prince of Sogno was depart- 

ed from court, and returned into his go- 

vernment: ſo. that, no body being now 

left to protect and defend the Chriſtian re- 

ligion, the king began to doubt of the The kf 

falth, which, with ſo great zeal, he had av 2 

before embraced ; and, therefore, he ſent religion, 

to his ſon, that he ſhould come again to and calls 

the court, to give an account of thoſe re- 5 

venues that he had gathered within the e 

country of his government, with a full in- on purpoſe 

tent and meaning indeed, to deprive him, to deprive 

when his accounts ſhould be ſettled. Bur m. 

he, being illuminated by his good angel, 

and diſcovering the treacheries of the ene- 

mies of God and himſelf, delayed the 

matter ſo long, that, in the mean while, 

his father, being an old man, did, by 

means of a natural infirmity, depart out he k 

of this life; and his mother, who con- de ing 


ſtantly perſevered in the Catholic faitb, 


loving her eldeſt ſon moſt intirely, con- 

cealed the king's death far the ſpace of 

three days, being aſſiſted by ſome of her 

truſty friends, and gave it out, that the 

king had ordered that no man ſhould have 

acceſs to him, to give him any diſturbance. 

In the mean time, ſhe ſignified to her ſon ue 

the death of his father, which ſhe was re- queen-mo- 
ſolved to keep cloſe, till his coming, and ther ſends 
charged him without any delay, and in 5g 11 
all haſte, to come to the court; which ſhe Mes, g 
did by certain runners, that from place to Sand. 
place in convenient diſtances and journies, 


are always ready, like poſts, to convey 


the precepts and commandments of the 
king over all the kingdom; whereupon 
he preſently cauſed himſelf to be carried 
poſt, both day and night, by certain ſlaves, 
according to the cuſtom of that country, 
in one day and two nights, with moſt ex- 
quiſite diligence accompliſhing the jour- 
ney*of to- hundred miles, and ſo arrived 
at the city, before he was expected. 


CHAP. 1 
Don John, the firſt Chriſtian King, being dead, Don Alfonſo, his Son, ſucceeded. Of his 


Wars againſt his Brother, 
verſion of theſe People. 


OW, together with the death of 
the king, there was alſo publiſhed 


The ſune | 
ralof king 
/ deen erg the ſucceſſion to the crown of don Alphon- 


r 


WY YA fo, he being then preſent, who, in his 


' Of certain Miracles that were wronght, and of the Con- 


own perſon, did accompany the corpſe of 
his deceaſed father to the burial, with all 
the lords of the court, and all the Chriſti- 
an Portugueſe, which was ſolemniſed after 

| the 
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the manner of Chriſtendom, with ſervice 
and prayers, for the dead; and all this with 


ſuch funeral pomp, as was never ſeen bes 


Mani. 


fore, in this country. But they, who for- 
merly were adverſaries to this new king, 
doubting of their own ſafety, if they 
ſhould remain in the court, united them- 
ſelves with Mani-Pango, who. was: how 


Pango re- departed into the province of his own go» 
perry a vernment, and, while his father lived, 
"ther, Was Wholly employed in fighting againſt 
| the Mozombi, and certain other people, 
that had rebelled againſt him; who, when 
he heard of the death of his father, and 
underſtood that his brother was alread 
laced on the throne, made a truce wi 
his enemies, and, gathering together a 
great army, began to go in arms againſt 
his brother, and led with him almoſt the 
whole kingdom, which, indeed, favoured 
him, to the number of two-hundred- 
thouſand men. King Alfonſo waited for his 
coming, at the royal city, with a very 
ſmall number, except that he was direct- 
ed, adviſed, and aſſiſted, by the good anr 
The cient lord Mani-Sogno, who, joining him, 
king's in the ſtrength ahd virtue of the holy Chriſ- 
N ſtian faith, and making a liſt of all thoſe 
der and armed friends, that he had to defend him 
timorous. againſt ſo great an enemy, found, by 


computation, that they did not amount 
to ten- thouſand, among which there were 
but about one-handred Chriſtians, natives 
of that country, beſides a few Portugueſe, 


who, by chance, arrived there, at that 


time. : | a | 

All theſe people were, indeed, too few 
for ſuch an encounter, and, therefore, not 
very reſolute to abide any attempt, but 
became very doubtful and timorous, by 
reaſon of the great power, that Mani- 


Pango brought with him; but the king, 


truſting confidently in his ſtrong faith, 
and in the celeſtial aſſiſtance, comforted 
and ſtrengthened his ſoldiers, by all poſli- 
ble means; and ſo did the good old lord, 
his uncle, who ceaſed not, both night and 
day, by words and actions, to encourage 
that ſmall number, which they had, to 
expect and endure the aſſaults of their ad- 
verſaries, with the utmoſt manhood and 
courage, aſſuring them, that God would 
be their help and ſuccour, Thus, whilſt 
they attended the proceedings of their e- 
nemies, Mani-Pango and his forces, ad- 
vanced to the beſieging of the city, with 
ſo great a noiſe of warlike inſtruments, 
cries, ſhoutings, and terrible threatenings, 
that the poor few, which were in the city, 
as well Chriſtians, as others, fainted in 


their hearts, and failed in their courage; 


and came and preſented themſelves before 
the king, A that he had not power 
enough to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, 


| 4 ongo, Se. | 

and, therefore, they thought it better for 
him to come to ſome concord and compo- 
ſition, and to abandon the new religion, 
which he had lately dei to profeſs, to 
the end he might not fall into the hands 
of his cruel adverſaries.” But the king, 
being reſolute, and full of religious con- 
ſtancy, reproved their cowardice, called 
them ( faint-hearted, atid baſe people, and 
cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
co 


handfal that would follow him, he did 
not doubt, but aſſuredly truſt, though 
not with the power or ſtrength of man, 
yet wich the favour of God, to vanquiſh 
and overcome that innumerable army; 


cc 
cc 
cc 
« 
6 
„their lives in hazard againſt his adverſa- 
Cc 
themſelves, and expect 
«© ſhould follow thereon.” 


but rather grew more timorous, and were 
Perry determined to abandon the 
ing, and to fave themſelves. Now they 
were ſcarce out of 'the city, and on their 
way homewards, when, by extraordinary 
good fortune, they met with the good old 
lord Mani=Sogno, who, with a ſmall part 
of his followers, had been abroad to ſur 
the enemy's camp, and make proviſion 
for ſuch things as were neceſſary, in ſuch 
a proceeding: To him they 
what they had before declared to the king, 
„That they thought it a piece of down- 
right madneſs to hazard lives and goods, 
with ſo few people, againſt an infinite 
multitude and that, without all doubt, 
« it were a ſafer way to compound with 
cc 
The good lord, with great piety and Chri- 
ſtian valour, replied, that they ſhould not 
ſo quickly fall into deſpair z but, as the 
king had told them before, look upon Je- 
ſus Obriſt, the Saviour of the world, whoſe 
faith and religion they had ſo lately, and 
with ſuch ardent zeal, procured and em- 


-braced, who alſo, moſt aſſuredly and un- 
doubtedly, would ſuccour and defend thoſe 


that were his; and, therefore, intreated 


them, that they would not, like raſh- 


headed people, change their minds from 


that holy doctrine, which they had, with 
ſuch fervency, lately received: Gs 


moreover, that they were-not to fight wit 


a ſtrange nation, nor with a people that 


came from foreign countries, but with 
their own kinſmen and countrymen ; 
ſo that they might always have opportu- 
nity, if occaſion ſo required, to ſurrender 


them- | 


all declare, 


the enemy, and ſo fave themſelves.” . 


$59 


intreated them, if they had any incli- king's 
nation, or deſire, to forſake him, and ſpeech] 
go to the enemy, that they ſhould act to hie 
accordingly: As for himſelf, and the. eldiero. 


and, therefore, he would not requeſt 
them, either to join with him, or to put 


ries, for his ſake, but they might reſt 
the iſſue that 


But they, notwithſtanding this ſpeech, The 
became never a jot the more courageous, king's fols 
lers A- 
bandon 
him. 
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themſelves, and to be received, in a moſt 
tender and friendly manner: “ Behold, 
I pray, ſaith, Mani- Sogno, my age, 
% now, arrived to a hundred years; and 
yet I bear arms, for the zeal and defenct 
« of the religion that I have entertained, 
* and. for the homage and honour that 1 


qe to my king: and you, that are in 


*© the flower of your years, do you ſhew 
* yourſelves ſo. baſe and fearful, and ur- 


es faithful to your own, natural ſovereign ? 


The fugi- 
tives re- 
turn, and 
ask the 
king for- 


| gi veneſo. 


If, perhaps, you be not diſpoſed to 


fight yourſelves, yet encourage your 
« vaſſals and ſubjects, and do not diſmay 
„ them: let us expect the firſt encounter 
„ of the enemy, and then we ſhall not 


want a fit occaſion to take ſome other 


„ courſe, and provide for our ſafety.“ 
With theſe comfortable words, the 
lords recovered their ſpirits that were 
ſunk, and returned with him to ſeek the 
king, who was in the church at his pray. 
ers, beſeeching God to ſend him help and 
ſuccour; they waited for him, until he 


came forth, and fell down upon their 
. knees. before him, requeſting pardon for 


The king 
gives 
thanks to 
God, 


their fault and want of duty, which they 
had diſcovered unto him, their prince, in 
that they would have forſaken him, when 
he was in this extremity z and promiſing 
that they would put on a freſh and con- 
ſtant courage, for the defence of him, and 
the law and religion which they had re- 
ceived, and that they would fight for the 
ſame, even unto death. But the king, 
who plainly perceived, that this comfort 
and aſſiſtance came from God himſelf, firſt 
gave him hearty thanks-in ſecret, from 
the bottom of his heart, and vowed that 
he would ſacrifice himſelf, for the main- 
tenance of his faith and goſpel ; and then, 
with a chearful countenance, ſpoke as fol- 
lows; * I believe, O Lord, that th 

«« greatneſs is infinite, and that thou can 

© do all things; make of little much, and 
„of much little, whenſoever it pleaſeth 
„ thee,: neither do I any thing doubt, 
but that thou wilt afford aid to this my 


 «« weakneſs, and aſſiſt the ſame with thy 


The king 
erects a 
croſs of 
a great 


length. 


„ invincible power, ſo that through thy 
« gracious favour, with theſe few and 
&* feeble perſons, I ſhall become the con- 
«« queror not only of this army, but alſo 
* of a far greater, if it ſhould come againſt 
% me: and I promiſe thee, O my God, 
e beſides that which I have already vow- 
* ed, that I will, all the days of my life, 
„promote and exalt thy true faith, holy 


r name, and moſt wholeſome doctrine. ”” 


In teſtimony and memory of this con- 
feſſion, he preſently cauſed a croſs to be 
erected in the middle of the market-place, 
directly oppoſite to the church, which was 
built by his father: this croſs was of a 


wonderful length, for it was fourſcore 


ſpans long, and the croſs- bar, in propor- 


tion, anſwerable thereunto. Now the e- 


ternal God, who! knew the faith from 


whence this vow of the good king did 


proceed, vouchſafed to comfort him with 


a:celeſtial viſion, which was a very clear A viſion 


and admirable light; at the ſhining where: appeared 


of, he caſt himſelf upon his knees, wept, to 


and lifted up his hands and eyes to hea- 


ven; but ſpoke not a word, becauſe he 
was overcome with tears and ſighs, and 
wholly raviſhed in ſpirit; but that, which 
he himſelf ſaw, was ſeen of .no-body elſe, 
neither would he ever pabliſh the ſame. 
All thoſe, that were in his company, were 


mo leſs aſtoniſhed: than himſelf, and, for a 


while, loft the: ſight of their eyes, by rea- 
ſon of that miraculous light, remaining in 
a trance; but, at laſt, every man lifte 
up his eyes, and perceived, that ther 


were imprinted on him five ſwords, very The arms 
bright and clear, which, for the ſpace of of the king 
almoſt an hour, continued immoveable, . 


as it were, in a circle, though none of 
them could either underſtand or explain 
the meaning thereof. The five ſwords 


the king took for his atms, as may be 


ſeen in his royal ſignet, which hath been 


uſed, ever ſince that time, yea even by 
the king that reigns at preſent; the 


croſs alſo, that was thus erected upon a 
vow, is to be ſeen in the ſame place, 
wherein it was erected, at the front of the 
church, which was called St. Croſs's, from 
the croſs, and the miracle that appeared 
there. This croſs the late king, don Al. 
varo, father to the king that now 1s, re- 
newed, and made. another of the ſame 
bulk with the firſt, in remembrance of 
ſuch a miracle; for the old croſs was in 
proceſs of time decayed and conſumed, 
and reduced to a ruinous heap. 


The foreſaid viſion did greatly confirm 


the minds of the citizens, which before 
were wavering, and did wonderfully de- 
jet and extremely terrify the enemy, 
When they underſtood the news thereof. 


Nevertheleſs, Mani-Pango ſent unto the The 
king, and ſignified unto him, and to all 
the reſt that were with him, that, if they 


m 


aughty 
5 of 
Mani - 


did not forthwith ſurrender themſelves, Pay: to 
and deliver the city unto him, and create the king, 


and ſwear him for their king, and withal 


relinquiſh their new Chriſtian religion, he 


would put them all to the ſword ; but, if 
they would ſubmit to him, he would free- 
ly pardon them; to, which meſſage the 
lords, that ſtood on the king's ſide, an- 


ſtian faith, But the king, in particular, 


ſent him the following reply: 


neee. 


ſwered, that they were moſt ready to die, 
in defence of their prince, and of the Chri- 


hat he T 
did not, in the leaſt, fear his terrible me- anſwer. 


heking's 
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was very ſorry, even from his heart, to 
ſee that he walked in darkneſs, and 
ſtrayed from the way of light; that the 
kingdom did by Jaw belong unto him, 
and was not fraudulently uſurped by 
him; and that the religion, which he 
had received, was aſſuredly delivered 
him from God, who, doubtleſs, would 
protect and maintain him therein: and, 
at the ſame time, beſought him, that 
he would eſtrange himſelf from his falſe 


wherein he had been nouriſhed and 
brought up, and that he would be bap- 
tiſed; for ſo he ſhould become the 
&« child of God, and merit the celeſtial 
« glory.” Then the king ordered his 
jewels to be brought, and other rich 


houſhold ornaments, which he had at 


home ; and, the better to encourage theſe 
| lords, that took his part, he moſt graci- 
The king Oully diſtributed them amongſt them all; 
rewards Wherewith they remained extremely ſatiſ- 
his follow- fied, and obliged themſelves to proſecute 
ers. his enterpriſe, and follow his enſign, with 

a moſt ardent courage. | 
at This being done, the very ſame night, 
timorous the one half almoſt of the baſe people that 
fugitives were in arms, being ſurpriſed with a pa- 
ran to the nic fear, ſecretly flew into the camp of 


amp of : 
Mani Pango; and, having thus revolted, gave 
Pango, Mani-Pango to underſtand, .that the king, 


and all the reſt of his retinue, were utterly 


naces, but rather, as a kind brother, 


belief, and worſhiping of the devil, 


ed, and put to flight. 
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But don Alphonſo, on the other hand, Ani. 
having confeſſed himſelf, and confulted £4189 af 


ſaults the 


with all his moſt faithful and loyal friends, city. 


expected his enemy, who, affuring himſelt 
of the victory, and having now granted 
the citizens goods, and all the ſtates and 
governments of the kingdom, to his great 
lords about him, very early in the morn- 
ing, with a furious violence, aſſaults the 


city, on that ſide which is towards the 


north, where the great and wide plain, 
reſtraining itſelf into a narrow ſtreight, 
forms, as it were, à round circle, natural 
ly ſurrounded with certain hills, and then 
makes a large way, as broad as a man 
may ſhoot. with a gun, until you come to 
the place where the city ſtands, Which is a 
little plain of two miles compaſs, whereon, 
as has been obſerved, the city, church, 
the lords houſes, and the king's court are 
ſituated 3 in which ſituation, don Alfonſo, 
with thoſe few that attended him, ſettled 


- himſelf againſt the N and againſt his 
enemy- brother, who, 


efore he could face Mani- 
the king, was utterly diſcomfited, diſperſ- 2 8 
| K. The king, upon your a. 
this, perceiving that he was overthrown ny fight. 
and conſtrained to retire, was, to the laſt 

degree, amazed, not knowing hiraſelt, how 

this matter came to pals, ſeeing he had not 


Joined battle, nor fought with his enemies, 


and, therefore, muſt neceſſarily conclude, 
that it ſo fell out, by ſome hidden and ſu- 


pernatural means : but, nevertheleſs, the 


day following, Mani-Pango returned to Mani- 
the aſſault, in the ſame place, though he or the \ 
was, in like manner, once again diſcom- time, dit. 


diſmayed; that every man was deviſing 
means of eſcape, and that they had no o- 
ther way left to ſave themſelves, but by 


gem of 
_ about two feet deep on the right-hand, 
3% and on the left were the mountains, and 


taking the lane that leads down to the r1- 
ver, which, as we told you, was diſtant 
from the city, about the ſpace of a mile ; 
A firata. at the end of which lane, between the ri- 
ver and the. hill, there was a little moor 


the gariſons of Pango, that had beſieged 
and beſet the hill; Jo that there was no 
other way for them to eſcape, but by paſ- 
ſing by over the moor, which was, in 
length, as far as the ſhot of an harquebuz 
could reach, and the ſame in breadth, and 
then to come to the river. Mani-Pango, 
believing all that they had related unto 


him, ſent preſently to ſtop that paſſage, 


with planting ſharp ſtakes in the bottom of 
the moor, which were covered with water, 
to the end that, if his enemies ſhould fly 
in the dark of the night, becauſe they 
would not be ſeen, they ſhould be all ſtaked 
and taken therein; and, all that night, he, 


with all his army, remained in great joy, and” 


waited for the morning, that he might lay 

ſiege to the city, conſidering, in the mean 

while, what courſe might be moſt eaſy and 

conventent for him to attempt the ſame, 
A 


fited and conſtrained to fly; whereby he comfited, 
certainly knew, that this diſaſter was not in like 
occaſioned by the valour of his enemies, Wanner. 
but purely the effect of a miraculous inter- 
poſal. The people of the city ſcorning 

thoſe idolaters, being fluſhed with the two 
victories, thus obtained, began now to 
deſpiſe them, and would, with all vio- 

lence, have ruſhed upon them: To whom 
their adverſaries made this anſwer, 4 Fie, 

„% you are not the men that have thus 

% yanquiſhed us; but it was a certain fair 


« lady, all in white, who, with her ad- 
„ mirable brightneſs, blinded us, and a 


„ knight riding upon a white palfrey, 


that had a red croſs upon his breaſt ; 


& and he it was, that fought againſt us, 
„and turned us to flight.” When this 
came to the ears of the king, he diſpatch- 


ed a meſſenger to his brother, to acquaint | 


him, that, of thoſe two, the one was a 
virgin, the mother of Chriſt, whoſe faith 
he had embraced; and the other was St. 
James; who both were ſent from God to 
ſuccour and relieve him; and that, if he 
would become a Chriſtian, they would al- 


ſo ſhew him great grace and favour, But 
7D Mani- 


22 aſ- all the followin 
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Mani- Pango rejected this meſſage, and, 
5 night, put himſelf in a 
readineſs to beſiege the city, upon both 


both ſides ſides at once; the one, with one part of 


his army at the ſtreight above-mentioned ; 
and the other, with another part of his 
people, himſelf, in his own perſon, ſur- 
rounding the lane that aſcends from the 


river; and fo, in a place utterly unprovi- 


'ded of either watch or ward, he thought 
to attempt a victory. Thoſe, ' that were 


above at the ſtreight, firſt joined battle, 
and were intirely diſcomfited and over- 


thrown; and Pango himſelf, hoping to 
have puſhed forward, on the other ſide, 
whilſt his enemies were wholly occupied in 
defending themſelves at the ſtreight, found 
himſelf greatly deceived, .for his people 
were already put to flight by thoſe of the 
city ; who, perceiving the great noiſe, 
that Pango and his troops made in aſcend- 
ing the hill, on the other ſide, advanced, 
with all ſpeed, to meet with that danger, 
and, driving him and his whole army 
back again, put them in confuſion, and fo 
gauled them with a ſhower of darts and 
other weapons, which they threw among 
them, that Pango, being overcome with 
fear and danger, ran away, and fell into 
the ſnares and nets , which he himſelf had 
laid for the Chriſtians : for, lighting a- 
mong the foreſaid ſtakes, he was with one 
of them thruſt into the body, and fo, be- 
ing ſurpriſed with an evil death, he finiſhed 


The death his life, as it were in a rage; for you muſt 


underſtand that the ſharp ends of the ſame 
ſtakes were invenomed with a certain poi- 
ſon, which ſeizing on the blood, and 'pe- 
netrating into the fleſh, kill, without any 
cure or remedy. 


By this victory and death of his brother, 


the king remained in ſecurity and liberty, 
beyond all contradiction z and then, taking 
into conſideration, that his ſubjects were in 
a great doubt and perplexity, and durſt 
not preſent themſelves before him, by rea- 
ſon of the error that they had committed 
againſt him, like a gracious prince, he 
ſignified unto them by a meſſage, that he 
would pardon their former faults, and re- 
ceive them into his grace and favour; 
whereupon they all came and ſurrendered 
themſelves unto him, with all obedience, 
except the captain- general, whoſe name 
Was Mani-Bunda, This man greatly dread- 
ed to appear before the king, for very 
ſhame of his diſloyalty and villainy; but 
yet, at laſt, he obtained his pardon, with 
a certain penance enjoined him, that he 
ſhould go and ſerve in the building of the 
church; and he became afterwards ſo 
humble and devout a Chriſtian, that, when 
the king would have eaſed him of that la- 
bour, he would not, by any means, give 


\ 


dents. that had lately hap 


place appointed for that purpoſe, 


it over, until the church was intirely fi- 
niſhed, | q 

The kingdom being thus pacified, and 

all things well eſtabliſhed, don Alforn/o 

gave order, that they ſhould preſently be- T1, 
gin with the fabric of the principal church,.ing of the 
called St. Craſs's, which was ſo named church 
from the croſs that was there erected, as e Shs 
we told you before; and alſo, becauſe, 3 
upon the feſtival of the Holy Croſs, the 

firſt ſtone was laid of the foundation there- 

of, Moreover, he commanded, that the 

men ſhould bring ſtones, and the women 

ſand from the river, for the promoting of 

this work ; and the king, who would needs 

be a porter himſelf, upon his own ſhoul- | 
ders brought the firſt baſket of ſtones, 

which he caſt into the foundation; and 

the queen her baſket of ſand likewiſe, 
thereby giving an example to the lords 

and ladies of the court to do the like, and 

to encourage the people, in ſo holy an ac- 

tion. This fabric, being thus forwarded by 

ſo good work-maſters and work-men, in 


a very ſhort time, was fully compleated, 


and therein were celebrated maſs's, and o- 

ther divine offices, with great ſolemnity, 

beſides a number of lords and others that 

were there baptiſed : ſo that the multitude 

of thoſe,” that came to be partakers of the 

holy baptiſm, abounded to ſuch a degree, 

that there were not prieſts enough to per- 

form that neceſſary ſervice, | 
After this, the king diſpatched away King 4/- 

the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who, till now, d i 

had remained at the court, by reaſon of lep 

the foreſaid commotions; and with him gue am- 

he ſent another ambaſlador of his own, baſſador, 

called Roderico, and divers others that were _ gi oO 

of kin both to himſelf and to his ambaſſa- „n, inte 

dor, to the end that they ſhould learn Portugal. 

both the doctrine of the Chriſtians in Por- 

lugal, and allo their language; and fur- 

ther declare unto the king all theſe acci- 

pened. 

Moreover, he cauſed the lords of all his The king 


provinces to be aſſembled together, in a commands 
and all idols 


there publicly ſignified unto them, that 3 


whoſoever had any idols, or any thing elſe in, and all 
that was contrary to the Chriſtian religion, otner | 
he ſhould bring them forth and deliver (91.0. hve 
them over to the Jieutenants of the coun- ry to the 
try; and that whoſoever did not ſo, ſhould Chriſtian 
be burnt themſelves, without remiſſion or religion. 
pardon ; which command was immediate- 
ly put in execution, And a wonderful 
thing it is to be noted, that, within leſs 
than one month, all the idols, witches, 
and characters, which they worſhiped, and 
accounted for gods, were ſent and brought 
unto the court: and certainly tne number 
of theſe toys was infinite, for every man 
adored and reverenced what he liked, 

; without 


| 


” ; 44S 
| - \ 


* 
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without any order, meaſure, or reaſon at 
all: ſo that there was among them a vaſt 
multitude of devils, in ſundry ſtrange and 
terrible ſhapes, Many there were, that 


paid devotion to dragons with wings, 


which they nouriſhed and fed in their own 
private houſes, giving unto them, for this 
purpoſe, their beſt and moſt coſtly viands; 
others kept ſerpents of horrible figures: 
ſome worſhiped the greateſt goats they 
could get, ſome tygers, and other moſt 
monſtrous creatures; yea, the more uncouth 
and deformed the beaſts were, the -more 
they were honoured, Some held in vene- 
ration certain unclean fowls and night- 
birds, as bats, owls, and ſcreech-owls, 
8 and the like. To be brief, they choſe for 


their gods divers ſnakes, adders, beaſts, 


birds, and trees, ſundry characters of wood 
and of ſtone, and the figures of all the 
things above rehearſed, as well painted in 
colours, as gra ven in wood and ſtone, and 
ſuch other materials; neither did they con- 
tent themſelves with worſhiping the ſaid 
creatures, when alive, but alſo adored the 
very ſkins of them, when they were dead, 
being ſtuffed with ſtraw, , 
Their de- The act of this their adoration was per- 
vout wor- formed in various ſorts, all wholly ad- 
ſhiping dreſſed and directed to expreſs their humi- 
0-009. tity de by kneeling, proſtration, de- 
filing their faces with duſt, making their 
prayers unto their idols in words and ac- 
tions, and by offering unto them the beſt 
part of their ſubſtance which they had in 
their poſſeſſion, They had, moreover, 
Witches, their witches, who made the fooliſh people 
believe, that their idols could ſpeak, and 
ſo deceived them; and, if any man, be- 
ing ſick or infirm, would recommend him- 
ſelf unto them, and afterwards recovered 
his health, the witches would perſuade 
him, that the idol had been angry with 
him, but now was appeaſed, and had 
healed him; and this is a brief account of 
the religious cuſtoms of the Moci-Cong hi, 
before they received the water of hol 
baptiſm, and the knowledge of the living 


God 

The king 
burnt all all theſe abominable images, put them into 
the idols. divers houſes in the city, and commanded, 
that, to the ſame place, where, a little 

before, he fought and vanquiſhed his bro- 

ther's army, every man ſhould bring a 
burthen of wood, which at length became 

a great heap; and, when they had caſt 

into it all the ſaid idols, pictures, and 
whatſoever elſe the people, before that 

time, held for a god, he cauſed fire to be 

put unto them, and ſo utterly conſumed 

the ſame. When he had thus done, he 
aſſembled all his ſubjects together; and, 


rence of our Saviour, to give him thanks 


Now the king, baving gathered together 
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inſtead of their idols which before they 

had in reverence, he gave them crucifixes, 

and images of ſaints, which the Portugueſe 

had brought with them ; and he enjoined ; 

every lord, that each of them, in the city Ine king 

of his own government, ſhould build a commands 

church, and ſet up croſſes, as he had alrea- every lord 

dy ſhewed unto them by his own example [Rs 

and then he acquainted them, and the reſt the city of 

of his people, that he had diſpatched an his own 

ambaſſador into Portugal to fetch prieſts, govern- 

that ſhould teach them religion, and ad- went. 

miniſter the moſt holy and wholeſome ſa- 

craments to every one of them, and bring 

with them divers images of Chriſt, of the 

virgin mother, and of other ſaints, to di- 

{tribute among them. In the mean while, 

he deſired them to be of good comfort, 

and to remain conſtant in the faith; but 

they had, in ſo lively a manner, imprinted 

the ſame in their hearts, that they never 

more remembered their former belief in 

falſe and lying idols. | | 
He ordained, befides, that there ſhould The king 


be three churches builded ; one, in reve- _ 


i OP churches ; 
for the victory which he had granted unto one to Sr. 


him; wherein the kings of Congo lie bu- Saviour. 
ried, and whereof the city royal took its 
name (for, as it was ſaid before, it is call- 
ed St. Saviour®s,) The ſecond church was 
dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, the mo- 
ther of God, called Our Lak of Help, in The ſe- 
memory of the ſuccour which he had re- cond to 
ceived againſt his enemies ; and the third Op 09 
was conſecrated to $?, James, in honour . 
and remembrance of the miracle, which to S-. 
that ſaint had wrought, by fighting in be- James. 
half of the Chriſtians, and ſhewing him. _ 
ſelf, on horſeback, in the heat of the bat- 
tle. | 

Not long after this, the ſhips arrived The ſhips 
from Portugal, with many men that were _—_ 
ſkilful in the holy ſcriptures, and divers 2 
religious friars of the orders of St. Francis, friars and 
St, Dominic, and St. Auſtin, with ſundry prieſts. 
other prieſts, who, with great charity and 
fervency of ſpirit, ſowed and diſperſed the 
Catholic faith over all the country : which 
was preſently embraced by all the people 
of the kingdom, who held the faid prieſts 
in ſo high a reverence, that they worſhip- 
ed them, like ſaints, by kneeling unto 
them, kiſſing their hands, and receiving 


their bleſſing, as often as they met them 


in the ſtreets. Theſe prieſts, being ar- 
rived into their ſeveral provinces, inſtru&- 
ed the people in the faith of Chriſt ; and, 
taking unto them ſome natives of the coun- 
try, they taught them the true heavenly 
doctrine, that they might the better de- 


clare the ſame to their own countrymen, 


in their own language; ſo that, in proceſs 
| a of 
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of time, the Catholic faith was rooted over it hath endured ſome ſmall impediments, 


all thoſe countries in ſuch ſort, that it con- 


tinued there, cven till this day, although 


as, in a convenient place, ſhall be re- 
lated. 4 


CHA P, IV. 


The Death of the King, Don Alfonſo, and the Succeſſion of Don Pedro. How the Iſland 
» of St, Thomas was fir/ inhabited, and of the Biſhop that was ſent thither, Other great 
| Accidents that happened on Account of Religion. The Death of two Kings, by the Con- 
ſpiracy of the Portugueſe and ibe Lords ef Congo. How the King's Lineage was quite 
extinguiſhed, The Baniſhment of the Portugueſe, 5 e | 


HILE theſe matters were, thus 
working for the ſervice of God, 
and Chriſtianity was now planted and in- 

creaſed, with ſo happy ſucceſs, it pleaſed 

God to call away to himſelf the king, don 

King 4. Alfonſo, who, at the time of his death, 
Jens dies. gave remarkable ſigns, which beautified 
and exalted his former life; for he died in. 

great faith, declaring that his hour was 

now come, and diſcourſed of the Chriſtian 
religion, with ſo great confidence and cha- 

rity, that it evidently appeared, that the 


croſs and paſſion, and a true belief in our- 


Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, were wg in 
Don Pedro the root of his heart; and to. dom Pedro, 
ſucceeds his fon and ſucceſſor, he did eſpecially re- 


commend the Chriſtian doctrine, who, in- 


| deed, following the example of his father, 
maintained and upheld it accordingly. 
In his reign, there began to fail into 


theſe quarters a great number of veſſels, 


The iſle of and the iſland of Sf. Thomas was. peo- 
Se. Thomas pled with Periugueſe, by the king's com- 
8 © mand; for, hitherto, all the inland parts 
bited, were waſte and deſert, and the coaſt only 

inhabited by a few ſailors, that came from 


the adjacent countries, But, when this 


iſland, in proceſs of time, was well ſtock- 
ed with Portugueſe, and other nations that 


reſorted thither, by the royal licence, and 


became a place of great traffic, being till- 

The king ed and ſowed, the king ſent thither a bi- 

of Portu- ſhop, to govern the Chriſtians of that 

gal _ iſland, and thoſe alſo that were in Congo: 

biſhop of Which the ſaid biſhop did ſpeedily accom- 

the ile of pliſh upon his arrival, and afterwards in 

S. Thomas, Congo, where he took poſſeſſion of his pat- 

2 of toral charge. When he was come into 
ongo, . . 3 

the kingdom of Congo, it was a thing in- 

credible, to behold, with how great joy 

a he was entertained, by the king and all 

2 his ſubjects; for, from the ſea- ſide even 

pres rol unto the city, being the ſpace of a hundred 

ſhop in and fifty miles, he cauſed the ſtreets to be 

Congo. made neat and beautiful, and to be cover- 

ed all over with mats, commanding the 

people, that, for a certain ſpace ſeverally 

allotted unto them, they ſhould prepare 

the ways in ſuch fort, that the, biſhop 

ſhould not ſet his foot upon any part of 

the ground which was not adorned, But 

it was a far greater wonder, to view all 


the neighbouring country, trees, and places 
that were higher than the reſt, ſwarming 
with men and women that-ran forth to ſee 
the biſhop, as a holy man ſent from God, 
offering unto him, ſome of them lambs, 
others kids, chickens, partridges, veniſon, 
fiſh, and other kinds of victuals in ſuch 
abundance, that he knew not what to do 
with them, but left them behind him; 
whereby he might clearly perceive the great 
zeal and obedience of theſe new Chriſtians. 
And, above all other things, it is to be 
noted for a remarkable matter, that, as the 
biſhop paſſed along, there met him an in- 
numerable multitude of men, women, girls, 
boys, and perſons of fourſcore years of age, 
and upwards, that croſſed him in the ſtreets, 
and, with ſingular tokens of true belief, 
required the water of holy baptiſm at his 
hands; neither would they ſuffer him to 
paſs, until he had granted their requeſt; 
ſo that, to ſatisfy their deſires, he was great- 
ly delayed in his progreſs, and conſtrained 
to carry water with him, in certain veſſels, 
ſalt, and other proviſions neceſſary for that 
ſolemnity. . 

But I will proceed no farther, in relating 
the welcome entertainment, the biſhop met 
with, in every place where he came, and 
the lively joy that generally, and particu- 


larly, was ſhewed, for his arrival; but 


ſhall now obſerve, that, at length, he came 

to the city of 87, Saviour's, where he was 

met by the prieſts, and by the king, and 

all the court, and fo, in proceſſion, enter- 

ed into the church 3; and, after due thanks 

given to God, he was conducted to the 
lodging that was aſſigned him by the king. 

He ſoon began to reform and reduce to 

good order the church itſelf and the friars 

and prieſts that dwell therein; ordaining 

the ſaid church to be the cathedral church 

of St. Croſs ; which at that time, had be- The bi- 
longing unto it twenty-eight canons, with ſhop 
their chaplains, and a maſter of the cha- el 
pel, ſingers, organs, bells, and all other church of 
neceſlary furniture to execute divine ſervice: $7. Cr9/. 
but this biſhop, who laboured in the Lord's 
vineyard, ſometimes in Congo, and at other 


times in the iſle of S/. Thomas, going and 
coming continually by ſea, the ſpace of 


twenty days, and ſtil] leaving behind 3 
Es | is 
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his vicars, in the places where he himſelf. 
was abſent, at laſt died, and was buried in 
the iſland: of Sr. Thomas. WAX" ee 
After this biſhop ſucceeded another, in 
Congo; a Negro, deſcended of the blood 
royal; who formerly had been ſent by 
king * N firſt into Portugal, and af- 
terwards to Rome, where he learned the 
Latin tongue, and the Chriſtian religion, 
but, being returned into Portugal, and, 
at length, landed, in order to enter upon 
his biſhopric of St. Saviour's, he died 
by the way; whereupon the kingdom re- 
mained without a paſtor, for the ſpace of 
ſeveral years. Don Pedro, the king a- 
foreſaid, alſo departed this life, without 
iſſue, and was ee by his brother 
Hon Fran. called don Franceſco, who, in like man- 
ceſcoſuc- ner, continued but a while on the throne; 
ceeds, and and then was created the fifth king, nam- 
m—_ ed don Diego, who was next of all the race 
the fifth royal: a man of mighty courage, magni- 
ing. ficent, witty, of a very good diſpoſition, 
wiſe in counſel, and, above all other 
ualities, a maintainer of the Chriſtian 
| faith and, in brief, ſo great a warrior he 
was, that, in a few years, he conquered 
all the adjacent countries; and ſo ex- 
tremely loved the Portugueſe, that he for- 
ſook the uſual garments of his native coun- 
try, and attired himſelf, after their faſn- 
The king ion: he was, to the laſt degree, ſumptu- 
Dizgo very ous, as well in his apparel, as in the or- 
ſumptuous. naments and furniture of his palace; he 
was, beſides, very courteous and liberal, 
and would beſtow largely upon his own . 
ſubjects and the Portugueſe too. With 
great coſt would he buy ſuch curioſities - 
as pleaſed his fancy, and often ſay, Rare 
things ſhould not be in the hands of any, 
but thoſe of kings? He uſed to wear 
one ſuit of apparel, but once or twice, 
and then would give it away to his fol- 
lowers z whereupon the Portugueſe, per- 
ceiving that he ſo greatly eſteemed cloth 
of gold and arras, and ſuch other coſtly 
houſhold furniture, brought great ſtore 
thereof out of Portugal; ſo that, at 
this time, arras-hangings, cloth of gold, 


The bi- 
ſnop dies. 


- 


The ſe- 
cond bi- 
Don Pe- 
dro dies. 


and of ſilk, and ſuch like lordly ornaments _ 


were of great eſtimation, in that king- 

dom. | ? 
In the time of this king, there was a 
The third third biſhop of St. Thomas, by nation a 
* 295. Portugueſe, who, with the uſual ceremo- 
and of mies, was entertained, by the way, and 
Congo. alſo in the court at 87, Saviour*s z and now 
| the devil, the common enemy of the Chriſ- 
Diſſeng. tian religion, envying the happy ſucceſs 
ons be- and promotion of the catholic faith, began 
tween the to ſow the darnel of diviſion between the 


frian, friars, prieft ir new biſhop ; 
„ Prieſts, and their new biſhop ; 

FIN which ſprung up and aroſe from the 9 8 

biſnop. liberty, wherein they had now lived 


. 


as the biſhop, but far better than he Wwas; 


be no difficulty for them to obtain the 


— laid all the blame upon the Portu- 


many years, without a paſtor; ſo that e⸗ 
very man thought himſelf not only as good 


and, therefore, would yield no obedience to 
their prelate, inſomuch that there was 
raiſed amongſt them ſo great a diſcord 
and diſſenſion, as wrought a grievous 
ſcandal and wicked example amongſt the 
people. But the king, like a good and 
faithful Catholic, always maintained the 
biſhop's part; and, to remove theſe trou- 
bles and commotions, he ſent ſome of 


theſe prieſts to priſon in Portugal, and o- 


thers into the iſle of &. Thoma; and ſome 

went away, with all their ſubſtance, of 

their own accord; by which means, their 

doctrine, inſtead of increaſing, greatly di- 

miniſhed, through their own. default. 
Neither were our common adverſaries 

contented with this, but proceeded further, 

by ſowing diſcord between the kings and 

their ſubjects; for, after the death of this After the 

king, there ſtarted up three princes, at death of 

once, to claim the ſucceſſion, The firſt king Die- 

was the king's ſon, whom few-of them fa- Lge 

voured, becauſe they deſired to have ano- agg 


once, 
ther; ſo that he was ſlain immediately. claim the 


to kill the king elected; imagining, that, 
if they ſlew him, the other muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, be placed on the throne : but, at 
that very juncture, thoſe of the contrary 
faction had ſlain the king that was already 
made by the Portugueſe, perſuading them- 
ſelves, that, he being dead, there would 


ſtate for their king, becauſe there was no o- 
ther left, that, by law, could challenge the 
royal ſcepter; and thus, in an hour and 
in two ſeveral places, were theſe two 
kings murdered, at once. 

In theſe conſpiracies and ſlaughters, 
when the people ſaw that there were no 
lawful perſons left to enjoy the crown, 


gueſe, as the authors of all theſe miſchiefs z 

and, therefore, they turned themſelves a- _ 

* them, and flew as many of them as The p,.. 

they could find; only they ſpared the g 

prieſts, and would not touch them, nor ſlain and 

any that dwelt in other places. diſperſed. 
Seeing, then, as is before obſerved, that 

there was none of the blood royal remain- 

ed to be placed in the government, they 

made choice of one don Henrico, brother Don Heu- 


to don Diego, the king lately deceaſed p ing © 
wo | an 


7 E | 
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and this Henrico, going to war againſt the 


1 


Anxichi, left behind him in his ſtead for 


governor, under the title of king, one 


don Alvaro, a young man of twenty-five 
ears of age, ſon to his wife by another 


King — but don Henrico died ſhortly af - 


n which, the 


rico dies, ter the war was ended, u 
the common 


and don ſaid don Alvaro was, wit 
Alvaro 


C 
* rally obeyed by all; and thus failed the 


ſtock of royal ſtock of the ancient kings of Congo, 
the ancient in the perſon of don Henrico. 


Gang, be. But don Alvaro was a man of good 


onſent, elected king of Congo, and gene- 


came ex · judgment and government, and of a mild 


tint. diſpoſition; ſo that he preſently appeaſed 
all theſe tumults in his kingdom, and 


King 4/- cauſed all the Portugueſe, that, by the lait 


varo re. wars, were diſperſed over all the adjacent 
fores the countries, to be gathered together, as 
011434: vell religious perſons as lay-men, and, by 


their means, he was much better confirmed 


in the Catholic faith than he was before. 
way of truth, that he fell from one ſin to 


Moreover, he uſed them very courte- 


ouſly, and cleared them of all faults that 


were laid to their charge, declaring unto 


them, by gentle diſcourſes, that they had 
not been the occaſion of the former trou- 


bles, as every man would confeſs and ac- 
knowledge; and, to that effect, he deter- 


mined with himſelf to write a large infor- 
mation, of all the accidents that befel him, caſe 
good belief, and to terrify the wicked) 


to the king of Portugal, and the biſhop 
of &. Thomas; which he did accordingly, 


and diſpatched certain meſſengers unto 


them, with his letters. When the biſhop 

of St. Thomas underſtood this news, he 

was very glad; and, whereas before he 

durſt not adventure to go into the king- 

dom of Congo, in the heat of all thoſe 
troubles, he preſently embarked, and ſail- 

The bi- ed thither, where he employed himſelf 
ſhop of S/. wholly, with all his authority, to pacify 
Thomas re the former diſſenſions, and regulate all 
Cen ſuch matters as concerned the worſhip of 
% God, and the office of his prieſts; and, 
ſoon after he had done ſo, he returned to his 
habitation in the iſle of &,. Thomas, where, 

The bi- by means of ſickneſs, he ended his days : 
ſhop of Se. and this was the third time, that thoſe 


8 parts remained without a biſhop. 


King A/- 
aw lm biſhops,. the king and the lords, and the 
licenti- people likewiſe, began to grow cold in 


ouſly. the Chriſtian religion, every man addict- 


Now it came to paſs, that, for want of 
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ing himſclf licentiouſſy to the liberty of 


the 'fleſb ; and eſpecially the king, who 
was induced thereunto by divers young 
men, of his on age, that familiarly con- 


verſed with him. Among theſe, there Fraxce/s 
was one principal man, that wWas both a Sanz. 
lord, and his kinfman, called don Fran- s an ill 


companion 


ceſco Bullamatare, that 13 to ſay, Catche- and coun. 


Stone. This man, becauſe he was a great ſellor to 


lord, and wholly eſtranged from all Chri- che king. 


ſtian inſtructions, walked inordinately after 
his own pleaſure, and did not feruple to 


defend openly, ** That it was a very vain. 


e thing to keep but one wife, and, there- 
& fore, it were better ta return to their 


ancient cuſtom, ?* Thus, by his means, 
did the devil open a gate to the over- 


throw and deſtruction of the church of 
Chriſt, in that kingdom, which, until 


then, with ſo great pains and travel, had 


been there eſtabliſhed; but afterwards the- 
man did ſo wander and ſtray out of the 


another, and, at length, quite abandoned 
all true religion. However, at laſt, the 
ſaid Franceſco died, and was ſolemnly bu- 


* A 


B ullama- 


tare dies. 


ried, like a noble lord, in the church of 


St, Croſs, although he was notoriouſly 


ſuſpected and ſpotted, for his falfe. reli- 


gion: but it fell out (and a marvellous 


caſe it is, to confirm the righteous in their 


that, in the night-time, certain ſpirits. of 
the devil uncovered a part of the roof of 


St. Croſt's church, where he was interred, 


and, with a great and horrible noiſe, 


which was heard all over the city, they 
drew. him out of his tomb, and carried 


him away; and, in the morning, the 
church- doors were found ſhut, the roof 


broken, and the graue without the body 


of Franceſco, By this extraordinary ſign, 
the king was, at firſt, advertiſed: of the 
great fault that he had committed; and 
ſo were the reſt that followed him, in his 
courſe; 


but, notwithſtanding, becauſe 


there was no biſhop in the kingdom to 


give him good counſel, and the king but 


a young man, and unmarried, although 


he remained ſomewhar ſound in the Chri- 


ſtian faith, yet he continued ſtill in the 
licentiouſneſs of the fleſh, until God had 


chaſtiſed him with another ſevere diſci- 
pline, as you ſhall hereafter underſtand. 


CHAP, V. 


What peo- 
ple the 


The Incurſions of the Peaple, called Giachas, in the kingdom of Congo. Their Conditions 
| and Weapons ; and the Taking of the royal City. 


Nile, 


AOR, not long after, there came to of the Arabians, and of the ancient Mo. 
rob and ſpoil the kingdom of Congo mades, and are called Giachas: their habi- 
certain nations, that live after the manngr tation is, about the firſt lake of the river 
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Nile, in a province of the empire of Moene- 
mugi. A cruel people they are, and mur- 
derous, of a great ſtature, and horrible 


countenance, fed with man's-fleſh, fierce 
in battle, and valorous in courage. Their 
weapons are paviſes or targets, darts and 


daggers; otherwiſe they go all naked: in 

their faſhions and daily courſe of living, 

they are very ſavage and wild : they have 

no king to govern them, and they lead 

their life in the foreſt, in cabbins and cot 

tages, after the manner of ſhepherds, *- 

This people went wandering. up and 

down, deſtroying, and putting to fire and 

ſword, and robbing and ſpoiling all the 

7 countries that they paſſed through, till 
The Gia- they arrived at the kingdom of Congo, 
chas ſpoil which they entered on that ſide where the 


the pro. province of Batia lies. Thoſe, that firft 
Ban. came forth to make reſiſtance againſt them 


they overthrew, and then ſteered their 
The Gia- courſe towards the city of Congo, where 
chas come the king remained, at that time, in great 
tothe val perplexity, for the victory that his ene 
. mies had obtained in the country of Baits: 
yet ſome comfort he took to himſelf, and 

went out againſt his adverſaries, with ſuch 

ſoldiers as he had; and, in the ſame place, 

where formerly Mani-Pango fought with 

the king don Alfonſo, he joined battle 

with them, In this encounter, the king, 

being half defeated, retired info the city; 
wherein when he perceived that he could 

not remain in ſafety, being utterly de- 

prived of the grace of God, by reaſon of 

his ſins, and not having that confidence in 

him, that don Alfonſo had, he thought fit 

to leave it for a prey to his adverſaries, 

King 4/- and betake himſelf to an iſland within the 
waro flies river Zaire, called Hola del Cavallo, that is 


into the iſle tg ſay, the e of Horſes, where he con- 


of Horſe. tinued with certain Portugueſe prieſts, and 


The Gia- other principal lords. And thus were the 


chas ſur- Giachi become lords and maſters of the 
priſe the 


city, and 
rule over 


all the 
kingdom. 


royal city, and of the whole kingdom; 
for the natural inhabitants fled'away, and 
ſaved themſelves in the mountains, and 
deſert places; but the enemies burnt and 
laid waſte the city, and churches, and all, 
and ſpared no man's life ; ſo that, having 
divided themſelves into ſeveral armies, 
they ruled ſometimes in one province, and 
| ſometimes in another, over all the king- 
dom. 

With this perſecution, did God general- 
ly afflict and chaſtiſe all the inhabitants of 
the ſaid kingdom of Congo; the king him- 
ſelf, the lords, the people, the Porlugueſe, 


and their clergy, every one, in their de- 


gree and calling. As for the poor people, 


they went wandering like vagabonds over 


all manner of wickedneſtb. 


were ſons of the bloot royal; acc others, 
T1 (156) 10 W445 209 


drop 


pardon for his offences, and cy penance 
for his ſins; and then he was adviſe 
Portugueſe,” that he ſhould ſend to requeſt 


diers, and many gentlemen- ad venturers, that 


all the country, and periſhed, for hunger 0 
and ant of neceſſaries: and the King, The king 
with thoſe that followed him, and had ſav- and thoſe 


ell theinſelvbs in the Mid, ulld, Berduſe ba, lan 


the iſle was very little, and the maltitude 2 
great, were oppreſſed with fo: terrible a gued wich 
ſcarcity of victuals, that che moſt part of 2 ©. 
them died, by famine and peſtilence: for mine 
this dearth fo increaſed, and meat aroſe to — _. 
ſo exceſſide a rate, that for a ey Tllah n 
pittance, God knows, they Were cunſträin- 
ed to give the ptive of a fave," Who m the ß 
were wont to ſell for ten Ercwis, at te © 
leaſt; ſo that the father wis fürecch to cli 
his own ſoti , and the brother; his brother, 2 
and every man to provide himſelf food, b 

The perſons, 

that were ſold fot th ſatisfyitig of &ther 

men's hunger, were bought by the Poriu- 

gueſe merchants, that catne fron» St: Tho- 

mas, with their ſhips ladeti with ptobifions. 


Thoſe, that ſold them, fait they were. 


ſlaves ; and thoſe, that were ſold, juſtified 
and confirmed the ſame, becauſe they were 
deſirous to be rid of their gretdy torment. 
And, on this preffing occaſſbn, there was nd 
ſmall quantity of Naves; that werè born ih 
Congo, ſold and fent to the iffe of Sr, 750. 
mas, and to Partugal; among whom there 


Many of 


priocipelibederl {+ 4+ 7547 e 37 the blood 
By this affhiction, the King wünifeſtyy 1775, 0 


perceived, that all theſe great thiſeftes and tie Porik- 


adverſities abounded, for his miſdeeds N 


and, although he was not much puniſhed. ..., 


with hunger, becauſe he Was à King, yet 
he did . eſcape the cruel infirmit) 1 4 * th 
y, that made his legs to fwel exceed- Al- 
ingly ; which diſcaſe thy ngendered part- nals falls 
ly by the air, and very ill diet, and partly drop. 
by the moiſtneſs of the iſland, and itartend= - 

ed him, even unto his dying day. But, in 

the mean while, being/ſtruck- to the Heart 


with theſe misfortunes” ahd calamities, he 


was converted and turned to G6d;/requiting = 


d by the 


aſſiſtance of the King of Portugal, by cer- King A 

rai ambaſſadors,” that might fecbunt unto 2-79 ſends 

him all the miſchlefs which e uß- of Proms 
l 


on him. This ambaſſy was accordingly per- eee 


formed, at the ſame time that don Seba cour. 5 
tian began his reign, who, with great ſpeed Pon e- 


and kindneſs, ſent him flicconrs by 4 Cap. Kg er 
tain, called Franceſco di Govea; a man well Portugal, 
exerciſed in divers wars, bath in Hidia and ſends ſuc- 
Africa, who led with him ſix-Hundred ſol- , 
accompanied him. N 


at; | 


and mar- 
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We King of Portugal /ends: Aid, and an Ambaſſador, to the King of Congo. - The Knows 


ledge of the metal Mines, which abound: in 


| the ſame Time the King of Congo diſpatches ; 


.. Prieſts. of bim, and what befel unto them. 
Dou of Odoardo Lopez. vals 


Franco His captain Franceſes di Govea car. 
9 ried with him a commandment from 


King, and his k ing, that the iſland of $4. Thomas ſhould 
drives the provide him ſhips and victuals, and what- 
— ſoever elſe was requiſite for this enterpriſe 3 
I gang, with this proviſion, he arrived, at the 
laſt, in the iſle of Horſes, where the king of 

Congo reſided. In his company, the Por- 

lug ueſe departing from thence, and gather- 

ing together all the men of war in that 
country, with all poſſible ſpeed, advanced 

againſt their adverſaries, and engaged with 

them, ſundry times, in battle; ſo that, at 

the end of one year and a half, they reſtored 

the king to his former eſtate. This vic- 

tory they obtained indeed, by the noiſe and 


force of their harquebuſſes, for the Giachi 


are exceedingly afraid of that weapon, ra- 
ther than by the valour and ſtrength of 
their ſoldiers; and ſo. they were forcibly 
* © driven out of the kingdom of Congo, and 
but few of them returned home again to ſee 
their friends. But the Portugueſẽé captain 
Franceſeo remained there, for the ſpace of four 72 
di Govea, to ſettle the king on his throne, and then 
four returned into Portugal, with letters of re- 
kurs inte queſt to that king, that he would ſend over 
Portugal, ſome more prieſts to uphold and maintain 
with let · the Chriſtian religion; though a number of 
We, Portugueſe, that came with him, ſtaid be- 
prieſts, . hind him in theſe countries, and are, at this 
day, become very rich and wealthy men. 
The king, being thus eſtabliſhed in his for- 
mer degree, and the kingdom intirely in 
; quiet and peace, became a very good Chriſ- 
The king tian, and married the lady Catarina, who 
— a is yet alive; by whom he had four daugh- 
Fbeigian, ters, and by certain maid-ſervants which 
he kept, two ſons and one daughter; and, 
becauſe, in thoſe regions, the women do 
not ſucceed, his eldeſt ſon was the heir of 
his kingdom, called alſo don Alvaro, who 
lives at this day. 
During 
The king tain continued in Congo, the king of Por- 
of Portu- tugal, don Sebaſtian, underſtanding, that 
ann there were in that kingdom divers pits and 
ſearch in Mines of ſilver, gold, and other metals, 
Congo for ſent thither two perſons. that were cunnin 
metal and ſkilful in that art, for therein they had 
wines. ſerved the Caſtilians in the weſt, to make 
ſearch for them, and to draw ſome profic 
thereby: but, the king of Congo was by a 
Portugueſe named Franceſco Barbuto,. who 


was his confeſſor and great familiar, per- 


ries. 


error, and became a good 


the time, that the foreſaid cap- | 


Congo, is denied the King of Portugal. A. 


aſſadors to: the King. of Spain, 10 requeſt 
He ſends divers Proofs: of the Melals. The 


ſuaded to the contrary, that he ſhould, by Franco 
no means, ſuffer thoſe mines: to be diſco- 2 
vered; ſignifying: unto: him, that thereby, 4 
perhaps, the free enjoyment and poſſeſſion from 

of his kingdom might, by degtees, be whol- making 
y taken from him; and, therefore, adviſed ue ſearch, - 
him, that he would cauſe theſe ſkilful maſ- & by wall 
ters to be led and guided by ſome other cy. 
ways, where he knew there were no metal- 

mines to be found; which he did accord- 
ingly. However, it aſterwards occaſioned 

great miſchief, that the king would not ſuf- 

fer this art of digging and melting of me- 

tals, ſo greatly eſteemed over all Europe, 

to be exerciſed in Congo; for, thereupon, 
began the great trade and traffic in that 
country to ceaſe, and the Portugueſe mer- 
chants did not greatly care for venturing Ihe in- 
thither, or dwelling there any more; and cnc of ot 
conſequently . very few prieſts reſorted a- ſufferingof 
mong them: ſo that as well on this account, the metal 
as for other like cauſes before rehearſed, the p. qug and 
Chriſtiao religion became ſo cold in Congo, iche. 
that it wanted very little of being utterly 
extinct. But don Alvaro, as it hath been 


told you, after all cheſe mighty afflictions 


laid upon him by the hand of God, for the 


puniſhment of the ſins which he had com- 


mitted againſt religion, acknowledged his 
Chriſtian, che- 
riſhing the Portugueſe whom he called his 
ſons, and omitting nothing to oblige them; 
and, eſpecially and above all things, he 


„* 


ceaſed not to ſend new ambaſſadors into The king 
Portugal, with an earneſt requeſt, that he ſends new 


might have more prieſts, and ſuch as were gos into 
{ſkilful in the holy Scriptures, to maintain Porrugal 
the Catholic faith, which was now almolt for more 


utterly forgotten in that realm, merely for Prieſt. 


want of religious perſons, that ſhould teach 
the people, and adminiſter the ſacraments, 
and not for any fault of their good inclina- 


tions „ for they were marvellouſly well dif- 


poſed and affected to the holy faith. 
After the aſoreſaid captain was arrived in 


Portugal, and had preſented the requeſts of The Por- 


tugueſe 


the king of Congo to his ſovereign, who _—_ 


was allo but a young man, he had no other iaysto fend 


anſwer from him, but words and promiſes, more 
that he would take care of the matter, prictb. 
that was demanded ; but in the mean while | 


he provided neither prieſts, nor divines to 


be ſent for Congo. Upon this, the King 
of Congo diſpatched another principal am- 
baſſador, his Kinſman, called don Sebaſtia- 

h | 3 10 
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The king no Alvarez, together with a Portugueſe, to 
of on accompany him to intreat for more prieſts, 
a and alſo to redeem certain ſlaves born in 
Alvares Congo, that were in the iſle of St. Thomas, 
to intreat and in Portugal, and were ſold, upon mere 
for priels, neceſſity, as we told you before. Some 
deem cer. Of them would needs remain ſtill in volun- 
tain of his tary ſervitude, and many were ranſomed 
nobility and brought home into their country; by 
hat Te Whoſe good labour and means, and eſpe- 
5 ille, cially by the painful induſtry of ſuch as 


mas's iſle, 


and in Por- were lords, and born of noble blood, for 


zugal. ſome there were of that dignity among them, 
the king of Congo reſtored the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, which was almoſt extinct 3 and ſome 


of them he uſed for counſellors, and officers 


of the realm, as men that were well prac- 
tiſed and experienced in the world, by rea- 
Don Se- fon of this their long captivity. To this 
baſtiands ambaſſador, the king gave a gracious an- 
ber wp ſwer, and told him, that he ſhould be ſa- 
return in. tisfied, according to his requeſt 3 but yet, 
to Congo, nevertheleſs, he was obliged to return home 
without a- again into Congo, without any prieſts, or 
ny priells. religious perſons. eee ws: Apt 
Antonio de Three years after, the king, don Sebaſ- 
gli Ova tiano, diſpatched a certain biſhop, called 
. * _ don Antonio de gli Ova, _ a Caſtilian 
Pola) born, principally to the iſland of Sr. The» 
to be bi- mas; but he gave him alſo a commiſſion 
ſhop of Se. to viſit the kingdom of Congo; who, be- 
4 150 „ ing arrived at 8. Thomas's, jarred with 
: Len the captain there, and ſo failed into Congo, 
He is 1 where he was alſo perſecuted by the ſaid 
— by captain and his friends: for they informed 
tnc, the king, that he was an ambitious man, 
Tomas. Of a haughty ſpirit, and very obſtinate, 
and thereby utterly diſcredited him with 
the king and all his court; whereupon, 
being induced thereunto by theſe accuſati- 
ons, the king forbad him, at firſt, to en- 
He is ho- ter into his kingdom, but afterwards re- 
nourably ceived him with great honour, ſending his 
hy ſon to entertain him, and to accompany 
king of him to the city, There he ſtaid, about 
Congo, eight months, and then departed, a little 
before the king of Portugal paſſed into A. 
frica, leaving behind him in Congo two 
Don Se. friars, and ſome prieſts, The biſhop be- 
Levee ing gone, and the king overthrown in A. 
Peringal, [rica, there was exalted to the crown of 
over- Portugal don Henrico, the cardinal, to 
_ thrown in whom the king of Congo wrote, with great 
| An urgency, that he would ſend him ſome reli- 
Henrico, gious perſons and preachers; but he could 


the cardi- Obtain nothing at his hands, becauſe the 


ual, ſuc- cardinal lived, but a ſhort time, in that 


. 00008: government. 

Philip, After don Henrico ſucceeded Philip king 
as, of of Caſtile, who ſent advertiſements to the 
ſlcccel, Captain of St. Thomas, that he was inveſt- 
the cardi ed in the crown of Portugal; and letters 
nal. alſo to the king of Cengo, to the ſame ef- 


VOL IL 


in ſuch cauſes, appertains. 


fect: whereapon;” the captain preſently King Fi- 
diſpatched Sehaſtiano de Cofta, wich the ti- 4 f 
tle of ambaſſader, to carry the news ws and 4 G 0 
letters unto the ſaid king. When theſe Congo, to 
letters were preſented, and all compliments oP his 
"ye ahr ran arrival to 
performed, the king of Congo returned him the crown 
again to the court of king Philip, with an of Portu- 
anſwer to his letters, and therein offered to gal. 


diſcover unto him the metal- mines, which * 


: 


had 'been concealed from all the other offers king 


kings, his predeceſſors, and withal ſent him P4;kp of 
divers trials of them: beſeeching him, eſ. Spain the 
pecially, with the moſt affectionate intrea- 1 
ties, that, as ſoon as poſſible, he would tal. mines 
furniſh him with a ſufficient number of in Congo, 
prieſts, declaring alſo unto him the miſera- with re. 
ble ſtate and condition, whereinto his peo- 8 
ple were fallen, by reaſon of the troubles Ca dies 


that had happened about the Chriſtian re- by the 


ligion. But Cofta died, by the way, the way, and 


is meſ- . 


veſſel wherein he ſailed, being caſt away fage i 


upon the coaſt of Portugal, and every man known 


drowned that was in it; and the bad news letters that 
is known by the contents of the letters, ue 


that were found in a little cheſt, which © 
was driven a-ſhore by the waves of the ſea ; 


and by a brief note of ſuch commiſſions, as* | 


he had in charge to deliver to the King. The king 
When the king of Congo heard of this ac- of Congo 


eident, he did nor deſiſt, but perſevered {ends Oc. 


ardo Lopez 


in his godly purpoſe, and would not ſuf. tothe fig 


fer Chriſtianity to be utterly extinguiſhed of Spain, 


in his kingdom, as it was very likely to and to the 
be; and, therefore, he determined, once fake, with 


again, to ſend' a new ambaſſador of his credence, 
own to the king of Spain. But, foraſmuch and in- 


as there aroſe ſome difficulties and differen- ſtructions. 


ces among ſome lords of the court, that 
defired this honour, the king, becauſe he 
would not diſpleaſe any of them by pre- 
ferring one of them before another, made 
choice of one Odoardo Lopez, a Portugueſe, 
from whoſe mouth Pigafetta took this 
preſent report, and put it in writing. This 
man had dwelt now a long time in thoſe 
regions, and was well verſed in the affairs 
of the world, and, being fortunately, at 
"that time, in the court, he was thus em- 
ployed, with the king's favour and coun- 
tenance ; who delivered unto him, in wr1- 
ting, very ample inſtructions, for all mat- 
ters whereof he was to treat, as well with 
his catholic majeſty in Spain, as his holi- 
neſs at Rome; together with preſſing let- 
ters of credence, authority, and- advantage 
to them both, ſafe conducts, and exemp- 
tions in all liberties, both within and with- 


out; beſides effeftual recommendations of 


him to all other Chriſtian princes, with all 
other privileges and declarations, that 
could manifeſt, how dearly the king e- 
ſteemed his perſon, as to an ambaſſador, 
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The am- The ſum, of his ambaſſay was this: 
22 % That he ſhould preſent his letters to the 
to king, don Philip, and, at large diſcourſe 
the king of ** unto him of the (tate, wherein the king- 
pain. dom of Congo ſtood, touching the affair of 
| religion, by reaſon of the former wars, 
and ſcarcity of prieſts, and thereupon 
requeſt his majeſty to provide him a 
competent number of confeſſors and 
.,, «+. preachers, that might be ſufficient to 
„maintain the goſpel, in thoſe remote 
countries, being but lately converted to 
“ Chriſtianity; moreover, that he ſhould 
impart unto him the ſundry trials of me- 


„% tals, which he had made, and many o- ſuſt 


ether matters, Which were worthy to be 


known; and, that he ſhould likewiſe 


offer unto him, in his name, the free 
and uninterrupted traffic of them, which 
<6. was ever denied to his predeceſſors. 
+, Touching, the pope, That he ſhould, 
on his behalf, kiſs his feet, deliver un- 
* to him his letters, and recount the mi- 
„ ſery and loſs, that his people had ſuffered 
for the Chriſtian faith: That he ſhould 
recommend thoſe poor ſouls to his holi- 
„ neſs, and, beſeech him, as the univerſal 
«« father of all Chriſtians, to have com- 
% paſſion upon ſo. many faithful perſons, 
who, becauſe they had no prieſts to de- 
« liver the holy faith unto them, and to 
„ adminiſter the wholſome ſacraments, 
were, by degrees, falling into everlaſt- 
« ing perdition.“ And, being thus dif- 
patched, he departed from the court, and 
went about certain ſervices for the king, 
wherein he ſpent about eight months; ſo 
that, in January, being then ſummer- 
time in Congo, he embarked in a veſſel of 
a hundred tons burthen, which was bound 
with her lading for Liſbon, | 
Now, as he ſailed, he came to the ſea 
Zoom 1, Of the iſlands of cape de Verde, where the 
of cape 4 Veſſel, being ſomewhat old, began to take 
Verde, in much water, at a leak that was open 
in the. fore-ſhip z ſo that, the wind blow- 
ing very ſtrongly before, and the failors 
being not able either to reach the iſlands 
aforeſaid, or to gain the firm land of A. 
frica, much leſs, in ſpite of all their en- 
deavours to purſue their voyage, by ſailing 
on. with the half-ſhip, and to ſtrain the 
veſſel that leaked fo much, the pilot judg- 
ed it better to turn his courſe, and taking 
the wind in the poop, to go and ſave 
themſelves in the iſlands 15 Neu Spain. 
Thus, after terrible ſtorms, and extreme 
dangers of drowning, and of periſhing 
with hunger for want of all kinds of food, 
The iſle of they arrived, with great difficulty, at a 
1 little iſland, called Cubagoa, and ſituated 
5 e g's the iſle of S?. Margaret, where 
for pearls. From thence, when 


His am- 
baſly to 
the pope, 


Odoardo 


Mi. rgaret, they fl 
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they had, in ſome haſte, amended their 
ſhip, and a little refreſhed! themſelves, - * 
they ſailed, with, a ſhort cut, to the firm 
land, and took haven in a port called 
Cumana, or, as it is Called by another %%, 
name, The neto kingdom of Granado in the or we no 
Weſt-Indies: . This battered and weather- kingdom 
beaten, veſſel was no ſooner arrived in a of Ga. 
ſafe. harbour, than it ſunk preſently to the PAI 
bottom; but the perſons, that were in her, %, The 
were all fayed, although afterwards they ſhip ſunk 
fell ſick and died, by reaſon. of the great in the ha 
grief, which they had endured, through 
hunger, thirſt, and the want of all other 

enance, and chiefly by the horrible 

ſtorms of that tempeſtuous ocean. 

W hilſt the aforeſaid ambaſſador endea- Oda 
voured, in this place, to recover his for- Lofer ftays 
mer health, the company of ſhips, which e 
is called Ia flola, that is to ſay, the fleet, à H. 
and uſed every year to ſail from that coaſt 
for Caſtile, departed from thence : ſo that 
he was conſtrained to ſtay for a new 

navy, and conſumed a year and half to 
no purpoſe. In the mean time, the king 
of Congo, having never received any t1-- 
dings of his ambaſſador don Odoardo, but 
accounting him for dead, and not know- 


ing that he was driven by a tempeſt to 


the Meſt-Indies, continued conſtant in his 
farmer reſolution, to procure ſome reme- 


dy for Chriſtianity in his kingdom; and, 


therefore, he ſent another ambaſſador, The king 
with the very ſame inſtructions, called of Congo 
don Pedro Antonio, the ſecond perſon in ſends don 
all his kingdom, and with him, one Gu/- 3 3 = 
paro Diaz, a Portugueſe, a principal man, Gar 
very rich, and an ancient inhabitant in D:az, a 
that country, to the end that he ſhould Porrugue/e, 
accompany the ſaid don Pedro, and ſuffer _ _— 
him to want nothing, and, on all occa- paſſy 


ſons, join his beſt endeavours to obtain, which he 


that the requeſt, which he made to the _ by 
king of Spain, might be fully effected; V. 


with a further expreſs order, that, if they 
did meet with ſignior Odoardo, they ſhould 
carry on their buſineſs, with his advice 
and concurrence. But this ambaſſador had 
an unfortunate end, for he was taken, Don P- 
at ſea, by the Engliſh, and his ſhip, be- 4 is ta- 
ing drawn towards England, when it was _ 
near unto the coaſt, by a great misfortune, ang hy 
- | y 

ran againſt the ſhore, and don Pedro An- mifortune 
tonio, and his ſon, were both drowned ; drowned, 
but the Portugueſe and a few others with and hig ſon 

, . ö with him. 
him eſcaped, and arrived in Spain, at the g,,,, 
time when Odoardo was come to the court, Diax e- 
and had entered upon the charge of his e ces 
ambaſſy: and, therefore, this Gaſparo 8 e 

. , pain, but 
wrote to Odoardo, that he was inclined to returned 
return home into Congo, and not to go to into Cory, 
the court at all; and, whether it were for 3 
the death of the cardinal, or for any other thing * 
reaſon, all. 


. 
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reaſon, I cannot tell, but home he return 


Whilſt ſignior Odoardo remained in the | 


Weſt-Indies, which is ſituated under the 
ſame climate, and enjoys the ſame tem- 


perature of air with Congo; he obſerved, 


The that, nevertheleſs, the colour of the in- 
blackneſs habitants, in both countries, was widely 
of a man e different; for, in Congo, they are gene- 
banned by rally, and for the molt part, black, but 
ne dert af in India, almoſt white, that is to ſay, of a 


| the ſun. middle colour, between white and black, 


which the Spaniards call Mulatto, that is, 

brown, or dark-tawney: from whence he 

concludes, that it is not cauſed by the ſun, 

as it hath been, for a long time, tecord- 

ed, but that it proceeds from nature itſelf, 

who works it by. ſome ſecret influence, 

which never yet, to this day, either by 

ancient philoſophers, or modern authors, 

hath: been fully underſtood, or explained. 

| When he had recovered his health, he 

1 ſailed to the port of the city of &. Domin- 

fails to $7. £0 in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, that there 

Dimingo. at the firſt paſſage he might take ſome 

ſhip that went towards Caſtile : and he for- 

tunately found a Portugueſe veſſel amongſt 

the reſt of the navy, which was appointed 

ro join with the fleet of ſhips, that ' paſſed 

from the firm land to Caſtile, and ſo to 

proceed in good company and with great- 

Te, in er ſafety. All theſe ſhips being thus u- 
oe, In , SY 

4 Puty- nited, they arrived, by the means of a 

gueſe ſhip, very good wind, at Terzera, which is one 

comes of the iſlands called Azores, that is to 

_ = lay, the Spar-Hawks ; and from thence to 

Ter2era, St. Lucar di Bararmeda, which is a haven 

to St. Lu- in the mouth of the river Guadalguiver, 

car, to Se and fo to Sevilz; from whence he took his 

3 journey into Portugal, to ſee his friends, 

Portugal. and to turniſh himſelf with all things ne- 

ceſſary for his buſineſs z; and, at laſt, he 

Lopes goes rode to the court, which was then in Ma- 

to the Spa- drid, There he was courteouſly entertain- 

nijþ court, ed by his Catholic majeſty, to whom he 

n propounded the contents of his commiſſi- 

ons; but divers great accidents interven- 

ed, and many difficulties that croſſed him, 

and altogether interrupted the courſe of 

thoſe affairs, which he fad to accompliſh, 

in the name of the king of Congo: for, 

firſt, he heard the dolorous news of the 

Atvars, King's death, that ſent him on this meſ- 

king of ſage, and then king Philip was g 

Cong, taken up with the conqueſt of England, ſo 

os . that his buſineſs, inſtead of ſucceeding, 

liv i bg. was delayed from time to time; neither 

fied about did he fee any proſpect of diſpatch, but 

the con- Was given to underſtand, that, for this 

que of time, they could, by no means, comply 

om with his requeſt. | "Oe 

Now the ſaid Odoardo, being afflicted 

with ſo many adverſities, began to call to 

mind the innumerable perils that he had 


r 
paſſed, and the many dangerous infirmi- OS 
ties that attended him, after a courſe of Lebe 

gy 7 e changes 
years ſpent in long and hazardous: voy- his kind of 
ages: he ſaw that he was ſometimes aſk profeſſion. 
down, and ſometimes exalted, and kiiew 
that, in this world, there was no folid reſt 


or quiet, but in the Divine Majeſty. He 


was greatly oppreſſed with grief at heart,” 

which he continually endured, becauſe 

he could not relieve the neceſſities Wliere- 

with the people of Congo were vexed and 
troubled; and he manifeſtly perceived, 

that thoſe poor ſouls incutred the extreme 

danger of falling into the urter darkneſs 

of hell. He conſidered the great ex- 
pences, that every day muſt be defrayed 

by the court, for the maintenance of him- 

ſelf and his family; and, laſtly, he was 

wholly deprived of hope, that he ſhould 

ever be able to bring that matter to ef- 

fect, Which the king of Congo had com- 

mitted to his care. On theſe accounts, 

he made choice of another kind of life, 

that was not only advantageous to him, but 

alſo moſt wholeſome for his ſoul for the 

good angel had touched his conſcience, 

and cauſed him, with a manly courage, to 
abandon the ſword, and to take up the 
croſs ; and, thereupon, he renounced the 

world, with all the deceitful pomp and 

glory thereof, and, in Madrid, appare]- 

ted himſelf in a grey courſe habit, and fo 

went to Rome, to declare to Sixtus Quin- ,,, 
tus, the pope, the tenor and commiſſion to Rope, 
of his ambaſſy, becauſe he would not al- where he 
together neglect the good intent and mean- WasKindly 
ing of the king, who had ſent him, al. e by tie 
though he was now entered upon a far pope. 
better life. He was kindly received by 

his holineſs, to whom he repreſented the 
miſerable ftate, into which the Chriſtians 

of Congo were plunged, for want of the 
worſhip and ſervice of God, and a ſuffi- 

cient number of prieſts, to inſtruct them 

in the doctrine of the goſpel, and ad- 
miniſter unto them the ſacraments of 

the church; eſpecially, as the multitudes 

in that country, who daily reſorted toge- 


ther, to be baptiſed and inſtructed, con- 


feſs and communicate, were, in a man- 
ner, innumerable, Moreover, he made The vow 
a vow, and reſolved in his mind, that, of Odvards 
with the ſtore of wealth, God had bleſ- Lofer, to 
ſed him with in Congo, which was very arg wy 
confiderable, he would build a houſe, and an 
wherein, for the ſervice. of God, there hoſpital in 
ſhould reſide certain men of letters; and Congo. 
ſundry prieſts, to teach the youth of thoſe 
countries the learned languages, libe- 
ral arts, principles of Chriſtianity, and 
myſteries of ſalvation ; out of which houſe, 
as it were, out of a holy ſchool, there might 
come forth, from time to time, many learn- 
ed men, well verſed in the law of God, that 

ſhould 
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ſhould be able, in their o. mother- ſeminary and hoſpital; and to beſrech him, 
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tongue, to awaken and revive the faith of, 
Chriſt, which now lay dormant, and was 
withered, in thoſe regions; and thereby, 
in proceſs of time, there would ſpring up 
many fruits of bleſſing, and vigilant ſouls 
in the Chriſtian faith: To this he intend- 
ed alſo to add an hoſpital, as a recourſe 


that he would grant him jubilees, indul- 
gences, and other diſpenſations, that for 
ſuch Chriſtian and wholeſome works are 
requiſite, eſpecially to the uſe and benefit 
of thoſe countries, which are ſo remote 


from Chriſtendom. He preſented himſelf 


to the pope, delivered unto him his letters 


of credence, and declared unto him, at 
large, the tenor of his commiſſions, Where- 
in he had a gracious audience; but, when The po 

the pope, underſtood, that the kingdom of remits the 


Congo belonged to the king of Spain, he hole 


and harbour for God's poor, who, com- 
ing out of ſtrange countries, ſhould, have 
relief and entertainment there, and find a 
remedy for their infirmities and wants. 
With this purpoſe, he went to Rome, to 


obtain of his holineſs a licence to erect this remitted that matter wholly to him. the king of 
| . N 8 1 „ en YT | 8 Spain. 


Of the Court of the King of Congo. Of the Apparel of the People, before they became 
Chriſtians and after. Of the King's Table, and Manners of his Court. 


N the foregoing part of this book, we 
have manifeſtly diſcovered the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian religion in Congo, 
and, of courſe, the ſtrange accidents that 
happened therein; and now it is time to 
diſcourſe of the manners and faſhions of 
that court, and other cuſtoms and condi- 
tions appertaining to that kingdom. In 
king and his courtiers 


tain ſhoes of the old faſhion, ſuch as are 

to be ſeen in the ancient images of the Ro- 

mant, which were alſo made of the wood 

of the palm-tree, The poorer ſort and The anci- 
the common people were apparelled, from ent appa- 
their middle downwards, after the ſame m of the 
manner; but the cloth was coarſer, and * rn 
the reſt of their body all naked. The 


women uſed three kinds of traverſes, or, 


fore, Wherewith they covered themſelves, 
from the girdle-downwards, and faſtened 
the ſame ſtreight unto their bodies, with 
girdles made of the ſame ſtuff, very fair 
and curiouſly wrought ; and they likewiſe 
uſed to hang before them, like an apron, 
delicate and dainty ſkins, of little tygers, 
civet-cats, ſables, marterns, and of ſuch- 
like creatures, for an ornaments and, for 
a more glorious pomp and ſhew, they wear 
pos their ſhoulders a cape like a hood, 

pon their bare ſkin they had a round 
garment like a rochet, which they call In- 
culto, reaching down to their knees, made 
after the manner of a net; but the ſtuff 
of it was very fine cloth of the ſaid palm» 
tree, and at the ſkirts there hung a number 
of thread-taſſels, that made a very gallant 
ſhew. Theſe rochets were turned up again, 
and tucked upon their right ſhoulder, that 
they might be the more at liberty, on that 
ſide ; and upon that ſhoulder alſo they had 
the tail of a zebra, faſtened with a handle, 
which they uſed for a kind of bravery, ac- 
cording to a moſt ancient cuſtom of thoſe 
parts. On their heads they wore caps of 
yellow and red colour, ſquare above and 
very little, ſo that they ſcarcely covered 
the tops of their heads, and were worn 
rather for pomp and vanity, then to keep 
them either ſrom the air or ſun; and 
moſt part of them went unſhod ; but the 
king and ſome of the great lords wore cer- 


The anci- ancient times, this 
ent appa- were apparelled with a fort of cloth made as it were, aprons, below their girdle : one 
| rel of the of the palm-tree, as we have told you be- was very long and reached to their heels, 


the ſecond: ſhorter than that, and the third 
ſhorter than both the others, with fringes 
about them z and every. one of theſe three 
was faſtened about their middle, and open 
before. From their breaſt downwards, 
they had another garment, like a doublet 
or jacket, that only reached to their gir- 
dles, and over their ſhoulders a certain 
cloke; and theſe. ſeveral garments were 
made of the ſame cloth of the palm-tree, 
They were accuſtomed to go with their 
faces bare, and a little covering on the 
head, like a man's cap. The meaner ſort 
of women were apparelled, after the ſame 


manner, but their cloth was coarſer ;z their 


maid-ſervants and the baſeſt kind of wo- 
men were likewiſe attired, from their gir- 
dle downward, but all the reſt of the body 
naked, | 


But, after this kingdom had received Their new 


the Chriſtian faith, the great lords of the kind of 
apparel. 


court began to apparel themſelves, after 
the manner of the Portugueſe, in wearing 
clokes, Spaniſh capes, and tabards, or wide 


Jackets of ſcarlet, and cloth of ſilk, every 


man, according to his wealth and ability. 
Upon their heads they had hats, or caps, 
and upon their feet moils or pantoffles of 
velvet and of leather, and buſkins after 
the Portugueſe faſhion, with long rapiers 
by their ſides ; and the common people, 
that are not able to procure ſuch coſtly ap- 
parel, retain their ancieat cuſtom, The 

| women 
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women alſo imitate the Portugucſe faſhion, 
except that they wear no clokes, but have 
upon their heads certain veils, and upon 
them black velvet caps, garniſhed with 
jewels, and chains of gold about their 


necks ;. but the poorer ſort keep to the old 


cuſtom z for only che court adorn them- 

| ſelves, in the manner before related. 
After the king himſelf was converted to 
the Chriſtian religion, he conformed his 
The court court, in ſome meaſure, after the manner 
of ay. of the king of Portugal; and firſt, for his 
"ics the ſervice at the table, when he dines or ſups 
court of in public, there is a throne of eſtate erect- 
Portugal. ed with three ſteps, covered all over with 
| Indian tapeſtry ; and thereupon is placed a 
table, with a chair of crimſon velvet, a- 
dorned with boſſes and nails of gold. He 
always feeds alone, neither doth any. man 
ever fit at his table, but the princes ſtand 
about him with their heads covered : he 
hath a cupboard of plate of gold and ſil- 
ver, and one that taſtes his meat and drink, 
He maintains a guard of the Anxichi, 
and other nations, that are about his pa- 
lace, furniſhed with ſuch weapons as are 
mentioned before; and, when it pleaſes 
him to go forth, they ſound their great 
inſtruments, which may be heard. about 
five or ſix miles, and ſo ſignify, that the 
king is going abroad, All his lords ac- 
company him, and likewiſe the Poriugue/e, 
in whom he repoſes a ſingular confidence ; 


but very ſeldom it is that he goes out of 


his palace, 3 | 
The cu- Twice a week, he gives audience pub- 
TAN licly, yet no man ſpeaks to him but his 
8 lords; and, becauſe there are none, that 
have any goods or lands of their own, but 
all belong to the crown, there are but few 
ſuits or quarrels among them, except, per- 


haps, about words. They uſe no ſort of 


Vriting in the Congo tongue; and, in cri- 
minal caſes, they proceed with lenity, for 
they very rarely condemn any man to 
death. If there be any enormity commit- 
ted againſt the Portugueſe by the Moci- 


Conghi (for ſo are the inhabitants of 


Congo called, in their own language) the 
are judged by the laws of Portugal ; and, 
if any miſchief be found in any of them, 
the king confines the malefactor in ſome 
deſert iſland ; for he thinks it to be a 
3 puniſhment to baniſh him, in this 
ort, to the end he may do penance for 
his ſins, than at one blow to * him; 
and, if it ſo happen that thoſe, who are 
thus chaſtiſed, live ten or twelve years, the 
king commonly pardons them, if they be 
of any conſideration at all, and employs 


them in the ſervice of the ſtate, as perſons 


that have been tamed and well diſciplined, 

and accuſtomed to ſuffer any hardſhip. 

In civil diſagreements, there 1s an order, 
VOL, II. 8 


that, if a Poriugucſe have any ſuit againſt 
a Modi. Congo, he goes to the judge of 
Congo; but, if a Moci-Congo impleads a 
Portugueſe, he cites him before the Porlu- 
gueſe conſul or judge; for the king hath 
granted unto; them one of their own na- 
tion to be a judge in that country; in their 
bargains. between them and the Portugueſe 
they uſe no writings, nor other inſtruments 
of billets or bonds, but wholly: tranſact 
their buſineſs by word and witneſs. /, 
They keep no hiſtories of their antient 
kings, nor any memorial of the paſt ages, 
becauſe they cannot write: they, mealure 
their times, generally, by the moons, and 
know not the hours of either day or 
night; but they uſually. ſay, „In the 
time of ſuch a man, ſuch a thing hap- 
„ pened.” They reckon the diſtances of 
countries, . not by miles, or any ſuch mea- 
ſure, but by the journies and travels of 
men, that go from one place to another, 
either loaden or unloaden. 

_ Touching; their aſſembling together Their 


at feaſts, or other joyful meetings, as, manner of 
for example, when they are mar- aſſemblies. 


ried, they ſing verſes and ballads of 
love, and play upon certain lutes, that Their in- 
are made after a ſtrange faſnion; for, in ſtruments 


the hollow part and neck, they are ſome- of muſic. 


what like unto our lutes; but the flat 
ſide (where we uſe to carve a roſe, or a 
rundle to let the ſound go inward) is not 
made of wood, but of a ſkin, as thin as a 


bladder; and the ſtrings are made of 


hairs, which they draw out of the ele- 
phant's tail, that are very ſtrong and 
bright; and of certain threads made of 
the wood of palm- tree, which, from the 
bottom of the inſtrument, reach and aſ- 
cend to the top of the handle, and are 
tied every one of them to its reſpective 
ring; for, cowards the neck or handle of 
this lute, there are rings placed, ſome 
higher and ſome lower, at which there 
hang divers plates of iron and ſilver, 
which are very thin, and different from 
one another, in ſize, according to that of 
the inſtrument. Theſe rings make a 
ſound of ſeveral tunes, according to. the 
ſtriking of the ſtrings 3 for the ſtrings, 
being ſtruck, cauſe the rings to ſhake, 
and then the plates, hanging at them, 
help them to utter a mixt and confuſed 
noiſe, Thoſe, that play upon this inſtru- 
ment, tune the ſtrings in a juſt proporti- 
on, and ſtrike them with their fingers, 
like a harp, but without a quill, with 
great dexterity z ſo that they make there- 
by (I cannot tell whether I ſhould call it 
a melodious harmony or not, but) ſuch a 
ſound as ſerves to pleaſe and delight their 
ſenſes. Beſides al this, which is a thing 


very admirable, by this inſtrument, they 
„ exprels 
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expreſs the very thoughts of their minds, 
and underſtand one another ſo plainly, 
that every thing almoſt, which can be ex- 
plained with the tongue, they can declare 
with their hand, in touching and ſtrikin 
this inſtrument ; to the ſound whereof, 
— dance in good time with their feet, 
and follow the proper tune of that muſic 
with clapping the palms of their hands 
one againſt the other. They have alſo, 
in the court, flutes and pipes, which they 
ſound very artificially z and, according to 
the ſound, they dance and move their 
feet, as it were in a Moriſco, with great 
gravity and ſobriety, The common peo- 
ple uſe little rattles, pipes, and other in- 
ruments, that make a more harſh and 
rude ſound, than that of the court-inſtru- 
ments. | | 
In this kingdom, when any are ſick, 
they take nothing but natural phyſic, as, 
herbs, trees, barks of trees, oils, waters, 
and ſtones, ſuch as mother-nature hath 
taught them. The ague is the moſt com- 
mon diſeaſe that reigns amongſt them, 
and plagues them in winter, by reaſon of 


continual rain, that brings heat and moiſ- 


ture = with it more than in ſummer ; 
but the diſtemper, which here we call 
the French diſeaſe, and Chitangas in the 
Congo tongue, is not there ſo dangerous 
and hard to be cured, as it is in our coun- 
n 1 
They heal the Pur with the powder of 
of a wood, called Sandale, or Sanders, 
whereof there is both a red and a grey 
ſort, which is the wood of Aguila; for 
this powder, mixt with palm- oil, if the 
body of the ſick perſon be two or three 
times anointed with it from head to foot, 
recovers the party. When their head 
achs, they let blood in the temples, with 
certain little boxing-horns ; firſt by cut- 


ting the ſkin à little, and then applying Their 
the corners thereunto, which, with a ſuck medicine 
of the mouth, will be filled with blood: erde 
and this manner of letting blood is alſo and other 
uſed in Egypt; and, in any other part of pains of 


a man's body, where there is any pain, bel. 


they draw blood, in the ſame manner, and of blog 


heal it. They likewiſe cure the infirmity, 

called Cbitangas, with the foreſaid unction Their 
of ſanders, whereof there are two forts z medicine 
one red, as we told you, named Tabila ; fx the 
the other grey, ſtiled Chicongo, which is pax. 
moſt eſteemed, for they do not ſcruple to 
give or ſell a ſlave for a piece of it. They _ 
purge themſelves with barks of trees, Their pur 
made into powder, which, taken in drink, gations. 
work powerfully and to purpoſe; and, 
when they take theſe purgations, they are 
not afraid of going abroad into the air. 
Their wounds alſo they commonly cure, Curing of 
with the juice of certain herbs, and the wounes. 
herbs themſelves ; and ſignior Odoardo 
affirmed unto me, that he ſaw a ſlave, 
who was ſtabbed through the body with 

ſeven mortal wounds of an arrow, that 

was recovered whole and ſound, merely 

with the juice of certain herbs, well known 

unto them by daily experience, Hence it 
appears, that theſe people are not incum- 

bered with a number of phyſicians, ſur- 
geons, and apothecaries, for drugs, ſy- 

rups, electuaries, plaiſters, and ſuch- like 


medicines, but ſimply heal and cure tem- 


ſelves with plants that naturally grow in 
their own country; whereof they have no 
great need neither ; for living, as they do, 
under a temperate climate, and not ſur- 
feiting themſelves with great variety of 
meats, to pleaſe their appetites, nor over- 
loading their ſtomachs with wine, they 
are very little troubled with thoſe diſeaſes, 
that commonly proceed from undigeſted 


food. | 


CHAP vn. 


Of the Countries, that are beyond the gs 


of Congo towards the Cape of Good-Hope ; 


and of the River Nile, 


AVING ſurveyed the kingdom of 
Congo, with the qualities both of the 
country and its inhabitants, and alſo the 
neighbouring nations, it remains that we 


farther diſcourſe, and that very briefly, of 


the teſt of Africa, towards the cape of 
Good-Hope, all along the ocean, whereby 
they uſe to ſail into India even as far as 
the Red-ſea: and then we will return again 
into the inland parts, and treat of the ri- 
ver Nile, and of Prefer-Fobn, and of all 


his dominions ; to the end that, ſo far as 
our matter will bear, we may make a per- 
fect relation of thoſe regions, which, hi- 
therto, have not been fo rightly conceiv- 


contains all the reſt of the country ſouth- 


ed by the bulk of mankind. Beyond 


Congo, we have already obſerved, there 
are other countries belonging to the king 
of Angola, and at a yet greater diſtance, 
towards the cape of Good-Hope, a king 
called Matama, who rules over divers pro: he ting. 
vinces, which are called Quimbebe; and dom of 


this kingdom, as has been related, from Marana. 


the firſt lake and the confines of Angola, 
wards, till you come to the river of Bra- ute 5 
vagul, that ſprings out of the mountains River be 
of the Moon, and joins with the river Magrice. 


Magnice, which takes its riſe from the The 
mountains 


firſt lake, mentioned before. Theſe moun- . e 


ans Moon. 


rains are divided by the tropic of Capri- 
corn, towards the antarctic pole, and be- 
yond this tropic lie all the country and 
borders of the cape of Goud- Hope, which 
are not ruled and governed by any one 
king, but by ſeveral princes ; and, in the 
middle between that cape and the tropic; 
are the ſaid mountains of the Moon, fo fas 
mous and greatly renowned among antient 
writers, who aflign them to be the origi- 
nal head and ſpring of the river Nile; 
which is very falſe and groundleſs, as the 
ſituation of the country manifeſtly ſhews, 
and as we anon will diſcover, This coun- 
try is full of high and rough mountains; 
extremely cold, and not habitable z fre- 
quented by a few perſons that live, -after 
the tnanner of the Arabians, under little 
cabbins in the open fields, and apparelled 
with the ſkins of beaſts. They are a ſa- 
vage and ruſtical nation, without either 
faith or credit, neither will they ſuffer a- 
ny ſtrangers amongſt them z their furni- 
ture is bows and arrows, and they feed 
upon ſuch fruits as the land produces, and 
the fleſh of beaſts. Mts BET + 
The lake . Among theſe mountains of the Moon, 
e laxe . | v 
Call. there is a lake called Gale; a very little 
one, that lies ſomewhat towards the weſt ; 
out of which lake there iſſues a river, 


Caniſſa, named Camiſſa, and, by the Portugueſe, 
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The fweet River, which, at the point of 


3 the cape of Good - Hope, voids itſelf into the 
ſea, in the very place that is termed The 
The falſe | falſe Cape; for the ſhips of the Indies, ſail- 
Cape. ing that way, firſt diſcover another greater 
* cape, which is ſtiled, The Cape of the 
ofthe © . Needles, and afterwards this leſſer cape ; 
Needles, whereupon they call it, The falſe Cape, be- 


cauſe it is hid and covered with the true 
and great cape. Between theſe two capes 
or promontories, there is the diſtance of 
an hundred miles, containing the large- 
neſs and breadth of this famous cape: 
which, being divided into two points, as 
it were, into two horns, makes a gulf, 
where ſometimes the Portugueſe ſhips take 
freſh water, in the river that they call the 
Sweet River. | | 
The inhabitants of this coaſt, who 
dwell between theſe two points,” are of a 
Another black colour although the antarctic pole, 
wo, Sh that place, be in the elevation of thirty- 
of black in five degrees, · which is a very ſtrange thing; 
mens skins yea, the rude people, that live among the 
doth not coldeſt mountains of the Moon, are black 
ere, alſo. This J write of purpoſe, to adviſe 
rom the , | 
heat of the and Excite the philoſophers, and ſuch as 
lun. make reſearches into the effects of nature, 
that they would enter into a deep contem- 
plation and ſpeculation of this point, and 
thereupon teach us, whether this black 
colour be occaſioned by the ſun, or by an 


other ſecret and unknown cauſe; whic 


- 


dueſtion J, for this "rim, defign tb leite 
c 
Nos, Per e l n of The tape 
Good-Hope is the greateſt cape of all, and of God. 
ſtretches our into the fea farther than an) — * 

| * 85 16 . | rds gerous. 
other in the world, And is 15 dangerous 
to paſs, as all promontories are; and alſo 
becauſe the ſea is there moſt terrible, and 

from the land there blow moſt dreadful 

winds, which cauſe that ocean to be ex- 5 
3 tempeſtuous, ſo that many Por- 
tugucſe ſhips, of admirable e 22 
been caſt away therein z and laſtly, becauſe 
che ancient hiſtorians did never mene. n od 
no not {6+ much as by hearſay; and it is 

not long ago ſince the king of Portugal's 
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fleets firſt diſcovered the ſame: it will not 


be impertinent, but rather a matter of 
great convenience, in this place, to deci- 
pher the meaſure thereof, and to mak. 
manifeſt a declaration of it, as may ſerve _ 
alſo ro ſhew, how great the navigation is 
from Portugal into Tndia, by compaſſing 
the coaſt of the cape of Good-Hope only, 
almoſt the ſpace of ſix-thouſand. miles, as 
ſhall anon be related. . | 
For from the river of Ferdinando Poo, 
where the ſaid cape begins to jut out into This is a 
the ſea, as far as to the point, which we point ofthe 
call the point of Needles, there are con: 1 
tained upon the ſhore more than two- . 
thouſand and two-hundred miles, from 


the north to the ſouth; and, on the con- 


trary ſide, from the ſaid point to the cape. 
of Guarda- N, right over-againſt the ' 
iſland of Socotora, they reckon more than 


three-thouſand and three-hundred miles 


by the coaſt, from the ſouth to the north; 

ſo that, from Lisbon, compaſſing about 

the ſhores of Africa, and all the cape of 
Good-Hope, unto the kingdom of Goa, 

there are more than fifteen-thouſand 
miles; and, from thence to Malaca, and 
China, and fo forwards, there remains ſo 

long a voyage, that, never hitherto, hath 

there been ſo great and ſo dangerous a na- 
vigation undertaken and performed, as 

this of the e with great 

nor ſmall veſſels. It is called the cape of Why it is 
Good-Hope, becauſe all, who fail that way, called * 
as well in ſettiyg out, as in returning 00e Hi, 
home, chiefly aim at this mark, that they . 

may paſs and get beyond this promon- 
tory ; which when they have done, they 
account themſelves to be out of all danger. 
and, as it were, to have compleated their 
voyage; and, as this was the main object 


of their general deſire, they gave it the 


name of the cape of Good -· Hope. 
Now to return to our purpoſe, and to 
diſcourſe farther of the coaſt of Africa, be- 
yond the cape or point of the Needles, 
there are many competent harbours and 
havens, the principal whereof is Seno For- 
| | moſo, 


.. 


45 


0 meſo, that is, The fair Bay; and Seno. del 
2 47 Tub Fe is, Ti Ba the Lale: for 
Lage. there 557 ſea makes a gulf, wherein are 
ſeveral iſlands and ports 3 and, a little bes 
©. vond, there runs into the ſea. the Bere 
＋. S/. Chriſtopher, and, at the mouth thereof, 

| fopher, there lie three pretty iſlettes. A. little fare 


ther forwards, the coaſt runs all 7 by 
Terra do a country, which the Portugueſe call Terra 
_— „ % Natal, the land of the Nattvity, becauſe 
P;Ekeria. it was firſt diſcqyered at Chriſtmas, and ſo 
reaches to the cape, called Della. Peſcheria 

The river between which cape and the river Mag- 


_ nice, within the land, is the kingdom of 
dom of Bullua, Whoſe. territories are, :from the 
Buttua. © We ; 


aw | i 3543 x 


FTN\HIS kingdom begins at the river 
Magnice, which ſprings out of the 
lake of the Nile, and conveys itſelf into 
the ſea in the middle of the bay, between 
the point Peſcheria and the cape called Ca- 
po delle Correnti, ſituated in twenty-three 
degrees and a half of the antartic pole, un- 
Three ri- der the tropic of Capricorn. With this 
= Mag. "iver near unto the ſea, there join three o- 
nice," ther remarkable rivers, the principal where- 
of is by the Portugueſe called S8. Chriſto- 
pher's, becauſe, upon the day of that ſaint's 
feſtival, it was firſt diſcovered, but. by the 

r. The ri- inhabitants it is named Nagos : the ſecond 


ay" Ai. took the name of one Lorenzo Marques, 


ver Mar. 


guet. 


r 7 i- 
_ nal of the 
river Mag- firl 


nice. 


'vers ſpring originally from the mountains 
of the Moon, ſo greatly renowned among 
ancient writers, but, by the people of the 
country, they are termed Toroa ; out of 
which mountains they thought that the 
famous Nile took alſo its riſe, though they 
The Nile Were utterly deceived : for, as we have al- 
riſes not ready obſerved, the firſt lake ariſes not 
fram the from thoſe mountains, but lies a great 
ache way diſtant, and between it and them 
Mun. is 4 very low plain, of a vaſt extent. Be- 
ſides, the ſtreams, that flow from the ſaid 
mountains, run towards the eaſt, and be- 
ſtow their waters upon other great rivers ; 

ſo that it is not poſſible for them to paſs 

into the foreſaid lake, much leſs into the 

Nile, conſidering eſpecially, that the river 
 Magnice ſprings out of that firſt lake, and 

by a far different courſe from that of 

the Nile, runs towards the eaſt, and fo 

Joins itſelf with the two rivers aforeſaid, 

3. The ri- The third is called Arroe, and riſes on a- 
ver 4rroe. nother ſide, out of the mountains of the 
gold-mines of Monomotapa ; and, in ſome 
Places of this river, there are found ſmall 
pieces of gold among the ſand, Theſe 
three rivers enter into the great Magnice, 
near unto the ſea; and all four together 
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0 d Kingdom e Sofala, 


of Sofala unto the river Cuama, which is The river 


who firſt diſcovered it; and theſe two ri- and from the very ſprings from whence 


coaſt. It is but a ſmall kingdom, and Tie king- 


the name to the whole country. 
habited by Mahometans, the king him- 


dience to the crown of Portugal, becauſe he 
will not be ſubje& to the empire of Mono- 
motapa : 


for gold, ivory, 
upon that coaſt, and good ffore of ſlaves, 
and, inſtead thereof, they ,leave behind 2, and 
them cotton=cloth, n 


rel of thoſe people. The Mahometans, The ine, 


came into thoſe quarters, they trafficked 
thither, in ſmall barques, from the coaſt 


Mshometans continued there, and 


roots or bottom of the mountains of the 
Moon, until you come to the river Mag- 
nice towards the north, where the country 
of Monomotapu ſtands, and weſtwards from dom + 
the river Bravagul towards the ſea, all Moron. 
along the banks of the river Magnice,”+ In tape. 
this kingdom there are many mines of River, Ba- 
gold, and a people of the ſame qualities 1 
and conditions, wich the people of Mono- gold : 
motapa, as hereafter I ſhall make appear; mines. 
and fo, going along the ſhores of the 

ocean, you come to the river Magnice, 
which lies in the very entrance of the 

kingdom of Sefala, and the empire of 
Monomotaps. * 


The king. 


make there a great ſtream, in a very large 
channel, which ſo diſcharges itſelf into the 
ocean. From the mouth of this river, all 
along the ſea-coaſt, extends the kingdom 


thus termed from a certain caſtle or Cana. 
fortreſs that carries the ſame name, and 
is poſſeſſed by: Mahometans and Pagans; 
but the Portugueſe call it, The mouths of 
Cuama ; becauſe, at the entry into the 
ſea, this river divides itfelf into ſeven 
mouths, where are five ſpecial iſlands, be- 
ſides divers others that lie up the river, all 
very full and well peopled with Pagans. | 
This Cuama proceeds from the ſame lake, 


the Nile flows; and thus the kingdom of 
Sofala is compriſed within the ſaid two ri- 
vers, Magnice and Cuama, upon the ſea- 


hath but few houſes or towns in it; the dom of 
4 7 70 head whereof is an iſland that *Y*- 
ies in the river, called Sofala, which gives | 
It is in- 


ſelf being of the ſame ſect, who yields obe- 


on which account, the Por- 
tugueſe keep a fort in the mouth of the ri- 
ver Cuama, and trade in thoſe countries The com- 


amber, which is found moditics 
of Safala 
gold, ivo- 


| and ſilks, that are amber. 
brought from Cambaya, the common appa- 
that now inhabit thoſe countries, are not 29 of 

: ofala. , 
natives thereof, but, before the Portugueſe 


of Arabia Felix; and, when the Portu- 
gucſe had conquered that kingdom, the 
are, at 
length, 
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length, become neither intirely Pagans, ; ſpecial-favqur, certain countries. where they 


nor adherents to the ſect of Mabomet. 


13 
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. dwell by themſelves; and ſometimes they 


From the ſhores and coaſt, lying be- chooſe particular men, at their own plea- 
., tween the two foreſaid rivers of Magnice, ſute, with whom they keep company, for 


and Cuama, within the land, ſpreads the 

The em- empire of Monomotapa, where there is very 
ire of great ſtore of mines of gold, which is car- 
Monow?t2 ried from thence into all the adjacent regi- 


pa full of 


d. ons, and into Sefala, and the other parts and train them in the exerciſe. of war- 


mines. of 4 rica and ſome affirm, that Solomon's. 
Solomon's gold, which he had for the temple of Je- 


* 


Fuſalem, was brought by ſea out of theſe. 
countries; a thing, in truth, not very im- 


probable; for, in the countries of Mono- 


. motapa, remain, to this day, many anci- 
ent and magnificent buildings, of ſingular 


architecture, of ſtone, lime, and timber, the 
like whereof are not to be ſeen in all the 


, . 


neighbouring provinces. bi oy at 
The empire of Monomotapa is of very 
The peo- great extent, and the number of the peo- 
ple of Mo- ple infinite : they are Gentiles and Pagans, 
nmtepa. of a black colour, extremely courageous 
in war, of a middling ſtature, and ſwift of 

foot, There are many kings, vaſſals and 
ſubjects to Monomotapa, who often rebel 

and make war againſt him; and their 
weapons are bows and arrows, with light 

The king darts. This emperor maintains many ar- 
of Mono- mies in ſeveral provinces, divided into le- 
maintains gions, according to the cuſtom of the Ro- 
many ar- mans; for, being ſo great a lord as he is, 
mies. he muſt, of neceſſity, be in continual war, 
for the ſupport of his eſtate; but, among 


all his ſoldiers, legions of women are re- 


puted the moſt, valorous, whom he eſteems 

very highly, and accounts to be the very 

ſinews and ſtrength of his military forces. 

Leſt. Theſe women burn their left paps with 

2 fire, that they may be no hindrance to 
maxons. 4 / Ra I 

them, in their ſhooting, after the manner 

of the ancient Amazons, who are ſo highly 

celebrated by the authors, of former pro- 

fane hiſtories; and, for their weapons, 

they make uſe of bows and arrows, They 

are very nimble and ſwift, lively and cou- 

rageous; extremely expert archers, but, 

eſpecially and above all, venturous and 

conſtant in fight. In their battles, they uſe 

a warlike kind of craft and ſubtlety; for 

they have a cuſtom to pretend to fly, as 

if they were, in reality, vanquiſhed and 

defeated, but they return, and gaul their 

enemies mightily, with the ſhot of their 

arrows; and, when they ſee their adverſa- 

ries ſo greedy of victory, that they begin 

to diſperſe and ſcatter themſelves, then 

they ſuddenly turn again upon them, and, 

with great courage and fierceneſs, make 


a cruel] 17 4 of them; ſo that, partly 


wich their ſwiftneſs, and partly with their 
deceitful wiles and other cunning ſtrata- 
| 91 5 15 war, gx are on dreaded in 
all thoſe parts, They enjo the king's 
VOL n ey enjoy, by 108 


fala trade. 


chem in their courſe, The people of this g,.. 


the ſake of generation 3 ſo that, if they 
bring forth male- children, they ſend; them 
home to their fathers houſes, ; but, if they 
be female, they reſerve them to themſelves, 


fare. mt Daa r Ig t 1 ets 

The empire of this Monematapa lies, as The fitua- 
it TE, A iland, which is made near os th 
the ſea-coaſt, by the river Magnice, by a . 
_ of the A from hence Magie 1 
flows, and by the river Cuama; it borders: 
towards the ſouth, upon the lords of the 
cape of Gaod· Hope, before - mentioned, and 
north ward, upon the empire of Moecnemu- 
gi, as preſently ſhall be related. 

But now, retutning to our former pur- 
poſe, that is to ſay, to run forwards upon 
the ſea- oaſt, after you have paſſed o tt . 
ſome part of the river Cuama, there is a 
little kingdom upon the ſęa called Angoſcia, The kings 
which takes this name from certain neigh ; dom of- 
bouring iſlands,” which lie directly againſt /e lc. 
it. It is inhabited with the ſame ſort of 
people, both Mahometans and Gentiles, 
as the kingdom of Sofala is: who are met- 
chants, and, in ſmall veſſels, traffic along 
that coaſt, with the like wares and com- 
modities, wherewith the people of So- 


A little farther, ſuddenly ſtarts up in 
ſight the kingdom of Mozambique, ſituated The king- 
ja fourteen degrees and a half, towards the dom of 
ſouth, which - derives its name from three Mozant- 
iſlands, that lie in the mouth of the river The ver 
Meg bincate, where there is a great and ſafe Meghin- 
haven, capable. of receiving all ſorts of care. 
ſhips. | This country is but ſmall, and yet 
abounds in all kinds: of food: It is the 
common landing-place for all veſſels that 


Z 
n 


fail from Portugal, and from India into 
thoſe parts. In one of theſe iſles (which is 


the principal, called Mozambique, that The iſland 
gives a name to all the reſt, as alſo. to the of Mozam: 


whole kingdom, and the haven afore- (4e. 


ſaid) there is erected a fortreſs, guarded 


with a gariſon of Poringucſe, upon which 
all the other fortreſſes on that coaſt de- 


pend, and from whence they bring all 


things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence: all _ 


the armada's and fleets that ſail: from Por- 
tugal to the Indies, if they cannot compleat 


their voyage, winter in this iſland of Mo- 


Zzambique ; and thoſe, that travel out of 


India to Europe, are conſtrained to touch 


at Mozambique, to furniſh themſelves 
with proviſions; -. This iſland, when the 
Portugueſe diſcovered the Indies, was the 


firſt place, where they learned the Indian * inka- 
language, - and. procured pilots, to direct B 8 
anguage, and procured pilots, M: 


Ta mos- 


7 H king- 


Nui loa » 


— 
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kingdom are Gentiles; ruſtical and rude, rtyr's feſt | 
and of a black colour. They go all naked, it contains in length almoſt a thouſand 777: 
and are valiant and ſtrong archers, as well 
as cunning fiſhers, with all kinds of hooks. 


As you proceed forwards upon the fore- 

The king- ſaid coaſt, there is another iſland, called 
dom of ®y;toa, in extent not large, but in excel- 
lency ſingular; for it is ſituated in a very 
cool and freſh air, being repleniſhed with 
trees that are always green, and affords all 
Torts of proviſions, It lies at the mouth of 
the river Coavo, which ſprings out of the 
lame lake from whence the Nie flows, 
and fo runs about ſixty miles in length, 
till it approaches the ſea, where it hath a 
mighty ſtream, and, in the very mouth of 
it, makes a great land, which is peopled 
with Mahometans and Idolaters; and a 
little beybnd that, towards the coaſt on the 
weſt, you may ſee the ſaid iſland of Qi 
The ifland 4. This iſland is likewiſe inhabited by 
of : vilea, Mahometans, of a whitiſh colour, who 
"Fab; are well apparelled, and neatly adorned 
vith cloth of ſilk and cotton: their women 


tants 
thereof. - uſe ornaments of gold and jewels about 


their hands and necks, and have plenty of 
houſhold ſtuff made of ſilver 3 and they are 
not altogether ſo black as the men, and in 
their limbs very well proportioned, Their 

| houſes are made of ſtone, lime, and tim- 
ber, mags built, and of good ar- 
chitecture, with-gardens and orchards full 
of herbs and ſundry fruits. From this i- 
ſland the whole I took its name, 
which, upon the coaſt, extends itſelf from 
Capo Del, 


$ado, that is, the Delicate Cape, 
that borders on Mozambique and Quiloa, 


being ſituated in nine degrees towards the 

ſouth, and from thence it runs out unto 

the foreſaid river of Coavo. In former 

times, the kingdom of Quiloa was the 

chief of all the neighbouring principalities, 

and ſtood near to the ſea; but, when the 
Portugueſe arrived in thoſe countries, the 

king truſted ſo much to himſelf, that he 
thought he was able, with his own forces, 

not only to defend himſelf againſt them, 

| but alſo to drive them from thoſe places 
The king Which they had already ſurpriſed. How- 
of Zuiloa ever, the matter fell out quite contrary to 
is over- his expectation z for, when it came to 
—_— blows, he was utterly overthrown and de- 


gue and feated by the Portugueſe, and ſo fled away: 


riven out but they took and poſſeſſed the iſland, and 

1 "ys inriched themſelves with the great ſpoils 

mand. and booties that they found therein; 

where they erected a fortreſs, which was 

afterwards pulled down, by the command 

of the king of Portugal, becauſe he judged 

it unneceſſary, conſidering that there were 
others ſufficient for that coaſt, 

The com- And here we muſt not overlook the iſle 


| mendation of St. Laurence, ſo called by the Portu- 
of the iſle ele, becauſe they firſt diſcovered it upon 


that martyr's feſtival : it is ſo great, that of Sr. Lau 
miles,. and ſtands directly oppoſite to the 44 1 
coaſt which we have deſcribed, beginning v. Par: 
at the mouths of the river Magnice, which III. cap. 


K \ | . uli. 
are in twenty-ſix degrees of the ſouth lati- J N 


tude, and fo, proceeding forwards to the %% ;$5 


north, it ends right againſt the mouths of Lorenzo. 


Cuama, in the kingdom of Qi. Be- 22 275. 


n * , +. II 1 0 
tween this iſland and the continent, there Bo 


is, as it were, a channel, which, at the en- 14%, The 
try weſtward, is'three-hundred and forty great 
miles broad; in the middle, where it is and of 

N . TC IEEE t. Lau- 
nartoweſt, over -· againſt the iſlanti of Mo- ,,,.;:. in 
zambiche, an hundred and ſeventy miles; length, 
and, for the reſt, it enlarges irſelf very two-hun- 
much towards the Indies, and contains beg 
many iſles. The ſhips that paſs from five — 
Spain to the Indies, or return from gues, and 
thence to Spain, for the moſt part, fail”? 2 
in and through this channel, if, by time guts The 
or weather, they are not forced to the laſt chap- . 
contrary ; and, ſurely, this iſland deſerves ter of the 
to be inhabited with a better people, be- hiſtory of 
cauſe it is furniſhed with ſingular commo- dom © 
dities, and hath many ſafe and ſecure ha- China 
vens. It is watered with ſundry rivers, printed in 
that cauſe the earth to bring forth fruits penn 
of divers kinds, as pulſe, rice, and other book a 
grain; oranges, lemons, citrons, and ſuch- ever was 
like fruit; fleſh of all ſorts, as hens, E2c. 7 omg in 
and veniſon, as wild boar and deer, and makes 
ſuch- like, and all this of a very good taſte mention of 
and reliſh, becauſe the ſoil is very fat, and this iſland, 
their fiſh alſo exceeding good. The in- by the . 
habirants are Pagans, with ſome of the Bg 
ſect of Mahomet among them; and they car, in 
are of the colour which the Spaniards term theſe 
Mulatto, between black and white. They 2 
are very warlike, and addicted to their 27 e 
weapons, which are bows and arrows, and zas fire 
darts of very light wood, ſtrengthened /eucas cn 
with iron, whereof they make the heads of $6 9 
their darts, which are crooked like hooks ;« 2 
and theſe they throw, with the utmoſt gr 
fleight and dexterity ; and they uſe alſo © contains 
targets and jacks, made of certain beaſts-, * 
ſkins, wherewith they ſave themſelves, in « hundred 


fight, from the blows of their enemies. « leagues.” 


ces, that are at enmity one with another; tm 0 


for they are in continual wars, and perſe- 5, Lan- 
cute one another with arms, There are rence. 
divers mines of gold, ſilver, copper, iron, Their 
and other metals. The ſavage people do Pens. 
not uſe to ſail out of the iſland, but, from 

one ſide to the other, they go coaſting 

along the ſhores, with barques made but 

of one ſtock of a tree, which they hollow 

for that purpoſe, The moſt part of them 


This ifland is divided among ſeveral prin- The inha- 


do not willingly entertain ſtrangers, nei- 


ther will they conſent, that they ſhould 
traffic or converſe with them; though, in 


| ſome particular ports, the Portugueſe trade 


with 
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Several with the iſlanders for amber, wax, filver, 


iſlands in copper, rice, and ſuch other things, but 


the chah- 


nel they never come a-ſhore. In the channel 


before - mentioned there are ſeveral iflands, 
ſome greater, and others leſs, inhabited 
by Mahometans ; the principal whereof are 
Si. Chriftopher's, Santo Spirito, and Mag- 
liaglie; and the reſt are the iſles of Como- 
ro, Anzoame, Maiotio, and others. 

But let us return to the ſea- ſide, where 
we left off, and proſecute the coaſt of the 
kingdom of Nuiloa: next unto it is the 
The king- kingdom of Mambaxa, in the height of 
dom of three degrees and a half; towards the 
= ug * ſouth, which takes its name from an iſland 


gold, fil- inhabited by Mabometans, alſo called Mom- 


ver, and haza, where there is a fair city, with 


pearl. Houſes that have many terras- walks, fur- 
niſhed with pictures both graven and 
The city painted. The king whereof is a Maho- 
of Momba- nętan, who, undertaking to reſiſt the Por. 
us Cuila 79g1ſe, met with no better ſucceſs than 
was the king of Quiloa; ſo that the city was 
ranſacked and ſpoiled by his enemies, who 
found therein good ſtore of gold, ſilver, 


pearl, cloth of cotton, ſilk and gold, and - 


other ſuch-like commodities. This king- 
dom lies between the borders of Quilba and 
and Melinde, is inhabited by Pagans and 
Mabometans, and yields obedience to the 
empire of Moenemugi. ag 
Theking- A little farther, is the kingdom of Me- 
dom of jinde, which, being likewiſe but a little 
Melina. {mall one, extends itſelf upon the ſea-coaſt, 
as far as the river Chimanchi, and lies in 


the height of two degrees and a half, and, 


up the ſtream of that river, it reaches to 
the lake Calice, the ſpace of an hundred 
miles, within land. Near unto the fea 
along the banks of this river, a very con- 
e ſiderable part of the country inhabited by 

The tail of » 
a ſheep in © 4g ans and Mahometans of almoſt a white 
Mz/inde, colour, and their houſes are built, after 
weighs our faſhion : but there 1s one particular to 


commonly , : 
a admired, that their ſheep are twice as 


ſve or large as ours ſheep, for they divide them 


thirty into five quarters, if we may ſo call them, 
pounds. and reckon the tail for one, which com- 


- " monly weighs twenty-five, or thirty 
that he pounds, The women are white and 


hath ſeen ſumptuouſly dreſſed, after the Arabian 
s faſhion, with cloth of ſilk; and, about 
ſheep, that their necks, hands, arms and feet, they 
weighed uſe to wear jewels of gold and ſilver. 

fity When they go abroad, they cover them- 

pmol ſelves with taftety 3 ſo that they are not 

ſometimes known, but when they pleaſe themſelves. 
one-hun- In this country, there is a very good ha- 
kw ada ven, which is a landing-place for the veſ- 
« viecs els that ſail through thoſe ſeas. The 
Ihe wo- People, for the moſt part, are very kind, 
men and true and juſt, and converſe with ſtrangers; 
OY they have always entertained the Por/ugue/e, 
4, in a welcome manner, and repoſed great 
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confidence in them; neither have they 
ever offered them any injury or injuſtice 
in any reſpect. Oy Rs 

In the fea between theſe two tapes of 1 
Mombnza and Melinde, there are three 0,5 
iſlands, the firſt whereof is called Monfie, 1. Monfe. 
the ſecond Zanzibar, and the third Pemba, 2. Zanzi- 


all inhabited only by Mahometans, that are **; 


bf a white colour. Theſe iflands abound * ©" 


in all things, as the others, whereof we 


made mention before. The people are 


ſomewhat- inclined to artns, but, indeed, 

more addicted to dreſs and manure the 

ground; for there grows much ſugar, 

which in ſmall. barques, they export to 

ſell on the continent, with other fruits of 

their country, R 

Beſides the three kingdoms laſt deſcrib- 

ed, Quiloa, Melinde, and Mombaza, with- 

in the land, is the great empire of Moene- The Pm. 

mugi, towards the weſt ; it borders on the be ot 

ſouth upon the kingdom of Monzambique, 8 

and upon the empire of Monamotapa, to 

the river Coave; on the weſt, upon the 

river Nile, between the two lakes; and, 

on the north, it joins the empire of Prefer 

Jobn. Towards the ſea, this emperor 

Preſter John ſtands in good terms of 

peace with the aforeſaid kings of Quiloa, 

Melinde, and Mombaza, by reaſon of their 

traffic together, and the better to ſecure 

the intercourſe and trade by ſea ; by means 

whereof, they have brought unto them 

much cloth of cotton, and of ſilk, from 

divers countries, and other- merchandiſes 

that are well eſteemed, in thoſe parts; 

particularly certain little balls, that are 

made in the kingdom of Cambaya, of a 

kind of Bitumen or clammy clay, like unto _ 

glaſs,” only that it is, as it were, of a red 

colour, which they uſe to wear about 

their necks, like a pair of beads, inſtead 

of necklaces; it ſerves them alſo for 

money, for gold they hold in no eſtima- 

tion; with the ſilks that are brought into 

them, they likewiſe apparel themſelves, 

from the girdle downwards, and in ex- 

change and barter for all theſe commodi- 

ties, they give gold, ſilver, copper, and 

mor og HE. 

But, on the other ſide towards Monomo- 

lapa, there are continual wars, yea and 

ſometimes ſo bloody, that it is hardly diſ- 

cerned, who hath gained the victory: for, 

in that border, there meet together two 

of the greateſt and moſt warlike powers 

and forces that are in all thoſe regions; 

that is to ſay, in favour of Mono mopata, 

there come forth into the field the Ama- 

Zons, of whom we told you before; and 

in the intereſt of Moznemug: are the Giac- 

chi (as the Moci- Conghi call them, but in n G4 
. iac- 

their own tongue, they are termed Agagt, ,j; or 

who formerly ſo greatly afflicted the Kine Agagi. 
| dom 
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dom of Congo, as you may remember, I 


have already related, Theſe people are not 
leſs courageous or ſtrong than the Ama- 


Tons, but are of a black N e and 


fierce countenances; and y .. uſually 


: 
: 


mark . themſelves, above the lip, upon 
their cheeks with certain lines, which 
they make with iron inſtruments and fire. 


Morcover, they have a cuſtom to turn 
their eye · lids backwards; ſo that, their 
skin being all black, and conſequent! 

ſhewing the white of their eyes, and thoſe 
marks in their faces, they make a ve 

ſtrange and ſurpriſing, and, indeed, a moſ 
dreadful and deviliſh ſight. They are 
large of body, but deformed, and living 
like beaſts in the field, and feeding 
upon man's fleſh ; and, in battle, they 
are extremely courageous, and utter moſt 


horrible ſhouts and yellings, on purpoſe to 
daunt and diſmay their enemies. Their 


weapons are darts, and paviſes of leather, 
that cover their whole bodies, and ſo they 
defend themſelves therewith; and ſome- 
times they incamp together, and ſtrike 
their paviſes in the ground, which then 
ſerve, inſtead of a trench; but, at other 
times, they advance, in the heat of action, 
and ſhroud themſelves under them, at 
the ſame time, annoyin their adverſaries 
with the ſhot of their darts. And thus, 
by policy, they ordinarily infeſt their ene- 
mies, by endeavouring. with all ſubtlety, 
to make them ſpend their ſhot in vain up- 
on their targets; and, when they ſee 
that they have made an end of ſhooting, 


then they renew the battle a-freſh, and, 


forcing them toi fly, make a cruel ſlaugh- 


ter of them, without any mercy. And 


this is the manner which they uſe againſt 


their enemies, and the Amazons : but the The Aus. 
Amazons on the other ſide, who are no. 


ſtrangers, to their ways of proceeding, fight 
againſt them with other military ſtrata» 
gems, as we have above declared, and 
overcome the forces of their adverſaries 
with their ſwiftneſs and dexterity, in mat- 
ters of war; far they aſſure. themſelves, 
that, if they be taken, they ſhall be de- 
voured; and, therefore, with redoubled 
courage, they fight for life, that they may 
overcome, and at any rate preſerve their 
lives from that fierce and cruel nation; 
and, in this manner, they maintain con- 
tinual war, never without great mortality 
on both ſides. Theſe Agagi dwell at the 
entrance of the river Mile, where it runs 
northwards out of the lake, upon both the 
banks of the river, till it come to a cer- 
tain limit, wherein, they are bounded 
and then weſtward all over the banks of 
the ſaid Nile, even to the ſecond lake, and 
to the borders of the empire of Preſter 
John, Touching, theſe Agagi, I thought 
it convenient, in this place, to add SE 
which before I had omitted. Between 
the confines of the Moenemugi and Preſter 
Jobn, there are ſeveral other petty lords, 
and people that are of a white colour, and 
yield obedience ſometimes to one of theſe - 
two princes, and ſometimes to the other; 
and they are men of a far greater ſtature 
than all the other inhabitants of thoſe 
countries. 5 


S HA. F. 


The reſt of the Coaſt of the Ocean to the Red-ſea. Of the Empire of Preſter-John, 
and the Confines thereof. Of the famous Riven Nile, and the original Spring thereof. 


| A ND now, to return to our former 
treatiſe of the coaſt, beyond the 
ingdom of Melinde, towards the cape of 
Guarda- Fuy, there are many places Inha- 
bited by Mahometans, all along the ſea- 
ſide, of a white colour, Upon this ſhore 
there are ſeveral good havens, where the 
ſhips of ſundry countries traffic with the 
foreſaid merchandiſes; the firſt whereof is 
called Patee, the ſecond Brava, the third 


Magadoxo, the fourth Afion, and the laſt 


is the famous promontory and -cape of 
Guarda-Fuy ; which, becauſe it is very 
Treat, and eh out a good way into the 
ea, is well known to all ſailors that come 


from the Indies, Ormuz, and from Arabia 


Felix. It is the harbour where the Portu- 
gueſe are wont yearly with their navies, to 


watch tor the veſſels of the Mahometans, 
that, being laden with precious merchan- 
diſes, fail into choſe parts, without their 


licence, hey being the lords of the traffic 
and trade for ſpicery, and all other com- 
modities that are brought from the Indies; 
ſo that, every year, the Portugueſe fleet 
take great prizes of merchant-ſhips in that 
place, as the Exgliſb and the French do at 
cape St. Vincent. : 


| Afﬀeer you have paſſed the foreſaid cape pivers 
of Guarda-Fuy towards the Red-/za, you ports on 
come to other towns and havens of the the ſea- 


Mahometans ; the firſt whereof is called 


Methe, and another beyond that, named Reda. 


Barbora; and this is the fartheſt place, 
wherein you will find any people with 
white ſkins, for here the men begin to be 
all black, Then there are Ceila, Dalaca, 
Malaca, and Carachin ; and all this coaſt 
is termed in that country language, Ba- 
ragiam. The inhabitants are all black, 
valiant in arms, and apparelled, from the 
girdle downwards, with cloth of OO ; 
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but thoſe, that are of the beſt account 
among them, wear upon their ſhoulders 
certain clokes with hoods ſtiled Bernuſt, 
' ſuch as the ancient Romans uſed, and ſtiled 
Saga Romana; it abounds in gold, ivory, 

metals, and all forts of proviſions. ' 
Then follow the mouths or entrances 
into the Red-Gulf, otherwiſe called the Red- 
Sea, univerſally known : In number, they 
are twb, cauſed by an iſland that lies be- 
tween them, and is named Babelmandel. 
The two The one of them, towards the welt, is 
—_— fifteen miles broad, and hath a deep chan- 
. gen, nel, through which all the great ſhips en- 
ter; the other is a little one, and contains, 
in breadth, only five miles, and yet is full 
of ſhallows, and ſhelves of ſand, and ſome 
rocks; ſo that the whole mouth is but 
thirty miles in all. The cape, on the ſide 
of Africa, hath the name of Rosbel, and 
the other towards Arabia Felix, that of 
Ara. From this place, all the weſtern 
Thelenoth coaſt of the ſaid gulf runs up to Suez, 
of the which is the fartheſt town thereof north- 
Red Sa, wards, and is diſtant from theſe mouths 
mils twelve-hundred miles, This gulf, on 
both ſides near to the banks, is much 
peſtered with iſlets and ſhelves that are 
very ſhallow, and affords free and ſafe na- 
vigation, only in the middle; for the ſea 
following the motion and ſtream of the 
ocean, with great ſwiftneſs, keeps the 
channel and the bottom, in the middle, 
very clean and neat, by caſting up the 
575 and ſand upon the banks on both 

ides. : | 

The em- And now, foraſmuch as we are to treat 
pire of of the Empire of Preſter John, who is 
7, the greateſt and richeſt prince in all A. 
frica, let us briefly acquaint you, that his 
ſtate and government, at this day, reaches 
from the two mouths of the Red-Sea, un- 
to the iſland of Syene, which is under the 
tropic of Cancer, excepting the coaſts of 
the ſaid ſea; for, about fifty years ago, he 


The Red- 


Sea. 


loſt them by negligence, and ſuffered the 


Turk to take them from him; ſo that the 
confines of his eſtate are theſe, vix. towards 
the north- eaſt, and the eaſt, the greater part 
of the Red. Sea; towards the north, Egypt; 
towards the weſt, the deſarts of Nubia ; 
and towards the ſouth, the country of 


Moenemugi : and ſo, in a groſs and gene- | 
river Nile, which doth not ſpring in the The river 


ra] account, the Empire of this Chriſtian 
king may, perhaps, be in compaſs four- 
thouſand miles. The principal city, 
| where he moſt reſides and keeps his court, 
CO is called Bel- Malechi; and he rules over 
his cnier many Tac eg that have their ſeveral 
city, kings, His eſtate is very rich, and abounds 
He is very in gold and ſilver, precious ſtones, and all 
neh. ſorts of metals; and his people are of 
divers colours, as, white, black, and of a 
middle colour between both: they are of 
O. . | | 
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a very good ſtature, and have agreeable 
countenances. His courtiers and lords 
are apparetſed with cloth of ſilk, and a- 
dorned with gold and ſundry je wels; and 
there is among them a law for apparel, 


according to the ſeveral degrees of men; A law for 


for ſome particular - perſons there are, for. apparel. 
whom it is not lawful co wear any other ' 
garment, but ſuch as are made of dreſſed 
skins. 1 

Theſe people are, in a manner, Chriſt- His people 
ians; for they not only obſerye certain gn Chri- 
ceremonies of the Zerwi/o law, but, upon „ 
the feſtival of our Lady in Auguſt, all the lemnity 
kings and. principal lords aſſemble them- upon the 
ſelves together, in the city aforeſaid, to 1 
celebrate that feaſt, every man bringing 2%. 
with him his tribute that he owes to the *© 
king, and the people coming from all 
parts in F to perform this de- 
votion. They have a very ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, and out of the church, from 
whence they walk, they carry with them 
an image of the bleſſed Virgin, the Mo- 
ther of God, which is as large as any com- 
mon perſon, and all of gold ; which image 
hath, for its eyes, two very rich and great 
rubies, all the reſt of the body being gar- 
niſhed and adorned with jewels and cu- 
rious ornaments z and it is carried upon a 
frame made of gold, of admirable work- 
manſhip. In this proceſſion alſo, there 


appears abroad in public Prefer Jobn him- 


ſelf, either in a chariot of gold, or upon 
an elephant, all over garniſhed with jewels, 
and ſuch like rare and precious things, and 
intirely covered with cloth of gold; and 
the multitude of people, that run to ſee 
this image, is ſo great, that many are 


ſtifled in the croud and cruſhed to death. 


This king is termed Prefter Jobn, for The right 
his right name is Bel-Gian : now Bel ſig- name of 
nifies that which is the chief, moſt per- 5 
fect and excellent, in any thing, and Gian 
a prince or lord, and is applied to every 
man that hath a government and juriſ- 
diction; and therefore, Belgian is as much 
as to ſay, the chief prince; and, being ſo 
Joined together in one word, belongs to 
the king alone, and to no man elſe ; he 
bears alſo the ſirname of David, as the 
emperors of Rome uſe the name of Ceſars. 

It yet remains, that we diſcourſe of the 


country of Bel-Gian, much leſs out of the Nite. 
mountains of the Moon, nor as Ptolemy pe in 
writes, out of the two Jakes, which he diſapprov- 


ſetteth down, in parallel, from the eaſt to ed. 


the weſt, with che diſtance of about ſour- 
hundred and fifty miles between them ; 
for, in the altitude of the ſame pole, 
wherein the ſaid author places thoſe two 


lakes, lies alſo the kingdom of Congo and 


of Angola towards the weſt ; and, on the 
+ 4 5 ſide 


ſide eaſtward is the empire of Mongmolapa, 
and the kingdom of Sofala, with a diſ- 
tance, from ſea to ſea, of twelve: hundred 
miles. Now, within all this ſpace, as 
ſignior Odonrdo affirmed to me, there is 
but one lake to be found, which lies, in 
the confines of Angola and Monomopata, 
and contains, in diameter, an hundred and 
ninety- five miles. Of the weſtern fide of 

- this lake, the people of Angola give ſuf- 
ficient information, and of the other ſide 
eaſtward, thoſe of Sofala and Monomopats ; 
ſo that there is a full and perfect know- 
ledge of this lake, but, of any other 
adjacent, there is not the Jeaſt men- 
tion made; and, therefore, it may be 
juſtly be concluded, that there are no 
others to be found, in that altitude of 
degrees. True it is indeed, that there 
are two lakes, but they are ſituated in 


places quite contrary to thoſe. of Piolemy; 


for he, as it hath been told you, places 


his parallels from weſt to eaſt; and theſe 


are ſituated from the ſouth to the north, 
as it were in a direct line, with the diſtance 
of about four-thouſand miles between 
3 Mi them. Some, that inhabit thoſe countries, 
oth not WS . 3 
hide itſelf hold an opinion, that the Nile, after it is 
under the iſſued out of the firſt lake, hides itſelf un- 
ground, der the ground, and afterwards riſes again; 
and then but others deny that it is ſo, Signior O- 


1 doardo juſtified it to me, that the truth of 
affirm. this matter is, that the Nile doth not 
hide itſelf under the ground, but runs 
through monſtrous and deſert vallies, 
The true without any ſettled channel, and where 
4 ring of no people live; and ſo, they ſay, it ſinks 
e Nile, . 
is out of into the bottom of the earth. 

the firſt © From this firſt lake, indeed, the Nile 
lake. ſprings, which lies twelve degrees towards 
the antarctic pole, and incloſed, like a 

vault, with exceeding high mountains, 

the greateſt whereof are called Cafates up- 

on the eaft, and the hills of Sal. Nitrum, 

he ſe- and thoſe of Silver on another ſide, and 
cond lake. laſtly with divers other mountains on the 
third part. This river Nie runs, for the 

ſpace of four-hundred miles, directly to- 

wards the north, and then enters into ano- 

ther vaſt lake which the inhabitants call a 

ſea: it is much larger than the firſt, for it 
contains, in breadth, two-hundred and 

twenty miles, and lies under the equinoc- 
tial line. Of this ſecond lake the Anzi- 

chi, who ate near neighbours to Congo, 

ive very certain and perfect information, 
r tor they traffic into thoſe parts; and they 
en“ report, that in this lake there is a people, 


about the that Tail in great ſhips, and can write 
ſecond and. caſt accounts, and uſe weights and 
bake, meaſures, which they are ſtrangers to, in 
the parts of Congo; that they build their 
houſes with ſtone and lime, and that, for 


and, as we have told you before, 


beginning of April. 


runnin 


their faſhions and qualities, they may be verflow the country. It muſt be likewiſe con- 
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compared with the _ Portugueſe ; from 
whence it may be. juſtly inferred, that the 
empire of Preſter John cannot be far diſ- 
ß Ta 2 ried. 3 
From this ſecond lake, the river Nile The illand 
runs forwards to the iſland of , Mere, for of Merce. 
the ſpace. of ſeven-hundred miles, and re- 

ceives into it ſeveral other rivers; the 
principal whereof is the river, Coluez, fo The river 


called, becauſe it iſſues out of a lake of Coluex. 


the ſame name, and is ſituated in the bor- 

ders of Melinde, After the Nile is arrived 

at Meroe, it divides itſelf into two bran- 

ches, and ſo ſurrounds a good high terri- 

tory, which is called Meroe; upon the 
right-hand whereof, towards the eaſt, + 

there runs a river, named Magni, that 

ſprings out of the Jake Bracina, and croſſes The river 
over the empire of Preſter John, till you 4bagni. 
arrive at the iſland; and, on the other 
ſide weſtward, there are divers other rivers, 
and Saraboe in particular. When the Nile 
hath thus received theſe rivers into it, and 
hath compaſſed the iſland with both its 


arms, it becomes greater than before, and 


meets again in one channel, and by Eihio- 

pia, which is called Ethiopia above Egypt, 

runs to the Falls, as they term them, 

which lie in a very low valley, that is ex 
tremely ſtrait and narrow, and confines 

the river within a very ſmall channel; fo 

that it falls, from aloft downwards, with 

a moſt horrible noiſe, near to the. iſle of The iſle of 
Syene z,and from thence watering all Egypt, “e. 

it diſgorges its ſtreams into the Mediterra- Ihe tuo 
nean ſea, which lies directly over-againſt branches 


the iſland of Cyprus, by two of its prin- of the Nl 


; 9 | 0 falling in- 
cipal branches; the one called, at this "5 7 


day, the Mouth of Damiata on the caſt, I anean 
and the other, the Mouth of Roſſetto on fea, 
the weſt, „ 1 

And, foraſmuch as we are now come to 
the very end of this diſcourſe concerning 
the Nile, it will be very convenient, that 


we briefly ſhew the-occaſion of its increaſe ; The cauſe 
the of the in- 

8 AER 3. creaſe of 
principal cauſe of it is the great quantity he N. 
of waters, that rains from heaven at the 


beginning of the ſpring, in our countries, 


but, in thoſe parts, in winter, which is, 
perhaps, generally ſpeaking, about the 
This water does not 
fall in theſe regions, like rain in Europe, 


but moſt abundantly, in not deſcending in 


ſmall drops, but poured down, as it 
were, with, pails and buckets ; ſo that, be- 


cauſe it falls with ſuch violence, and in ſo 


great a quantity, the earth cannot ſuck it 
up, nor drink it in; for, the ground being 
ragged, and ſomewhat ſhelving, the wa- 


ter flows with an exceeding rapidity, and, 
into the rivers, cauſes them to 


ſwell, in a marvellous manner, and ſo o- 


ſidered, 


— 


ſidered, that they have theſe, continual 
rains, for the ſpace of five whole moons 
a together; that is to ſay, in April, May, 
June, Fuly, and Auguſt, but principally in 
May, June, and Fuly ; for then are the 
waters at their greateſt height : and hence 
it comes to paſs, that, the country being 
full of mountains and very high hills, as 
hath been related, and conſequently re- 
pleniſhed with divers brooks, rivulets, and 
lakes, they all, meeting together in the 
channels of the greater rivers, render them 
ſo great and large, that they contain and 
carry more water, than all the rivers of 
the world ; and the lakes grow to ſuch an 
exceſſive compaſs and extent, that it 1s 


truly wonderful; as may be ſeen in the 


diſcourſe touching the cape of Good-Hope, 
all' the kingdoms of Congo, and the adja- 
cent countries, where there are lakes of ſo 
extraordinary a bulk, that, in the langua- 
ges of thoſe regions, they are not called 

Lakes, but Seas. 
Tho fore. And thus you ſee how the river Nile, in the 
ral courſes {caſons before-mentioned, on the one fide, 
of ſundry runs molt furiouſly, from thoſe countries, 
great ri. jnto the north, to water Egypt, and the rivers 
vers. Zaire and Niger, on the other ſide, weſt- 
ward and eaſtward : and towards the ſouth, 
other vaſt and monſtrous rivers, which, at 
certain limited times, never fail to increaſe, 
after the manner of the Nile. And this is 
the natural and periodical eſſect of them, 
which is ordinarily obſerved every year, 
eſpecially in Cairo, and over all Egypt, 
where the Nie begins to riſe, about the 
end of June, and continues its riſing till 
the twentieth of September, #s I have ſeen 
myſelf ; but the cauſe of this increaſe 
hath been, until the preſent age, very ſe- 
cret and obſcure; and, although the an- 
Amr Cient writers, from Homer downward, have, 
news. 1. after a ſort and in general terms, recorded 
Ihe river that the Nile increaſes by rain, yet have 
gy te they not ſo diſtinctly and plainly diſcourſed 


from hea- 


ven. Hom, thereof, as ſignior Odoardo, who teſtified 
Od. the ſame, from his own view and obſerva- 
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tion. Some have aſſigned, as the cauſe of © 

this overflowing, the rain that comes from 

the mountains of the Moon; others have 

attributed it to the ſnows that are diſſolved 

in thoſe mountains; and yet the Nile doth 

not ſwell or riſe near to the mountains of 

the Moon, but a great way from them to- 

wards the north : and, beſides, the winter 

ſeaſon rather' breeds ſnow, than yields any 

heat to diſſolve it. | 
And now that I have diligently enqui- The con- 

red, of ſignior Odoardo, the matters above cluſion of 

reJated, upon ſuch points as I had before this book. 

propoſed to myſelf, and he alſo communi- 

cating the reſt unto me, of his own accord, 

like a man of credit, as in truth he is, and 

ſatisfying me with ſuch anſwers, as are ſet 

down in this diſcourſe : yet I affure my- 

ſelf, that every one will not reſt fully ſatiſ- 

fied herewith, . eſpecially ſuch as are curi- 

ous, verſed in worldly affairs, and ſkilful 

in the ſciences. The geographer would, 

perhaps, deſire farther reſearches, as well 

as the phyſician, philoſopher, hiſtorian, 

merchant, mariner, divine, and ſome 

others that differ from theſe, in reſpect of 

their profeſſion : but ſignior Odoardo hath 

promiſed, with as much ſpeed as poſſibly 


he can, to return to Rome from Congo, 


whither he failed, preſently after he had 
finiſhed this treatiſe, which was in May 
1589, with very ample informations and 
farther inſtructions, for the ſupplying of 
that which is here wanting, touching the 
Nile, and its original, and other ſuch-like 
matters. In the mean time, the little, con- 
tained in this ſmall treatiſe, js not inconſi- 
derable : but yer, if, perhaps, there be 
any thing found therein, that may be ei- 
ther profitable, new, or delightful, or fit 
to paſs away the time, and to drive away 


"melancholy, let it be wholly aſcribed to 


the right noble and reverend father, my 
lord Antonio Migliore, biſhop of San Mar- 
co, and commendator of Santo Spirito, who 
was the author of this work, to be publiſh- 
ed for the good of mankind in genera). 
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Years 1695, 1696, 1697, 
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Ne of French Men of War, under the Com 
mand of- M. de Gennes. 


4 _— . 


By the eur FROOR R, . on "Bord. the 
Engl. 4 Falcon. 


l A II. | 7K | a To 


To the right honourable the Lord Philippeaux, Count of Maurepas, Secretary of 
| State, Superintendant-General of Maritime Affairs, &c. | 


My Lord, : 
. glorious poſt you are in poſſeſſion of, and whereunto the judicious choice of 
the greateſt and wiſeſt of kings, as well as a moſt ripened capacity, hath ad- 
vanced you to, doth fo naturally appropriate this relation unto yourſelf, that I could 
not forbear, how ſhapeleſs ſoever the fame may be, to preſent” it to your honour: Thad 
no other deſign in the firſt undertaking, than to compile, it for my own particular in- 
ſtruction: but the ſilence of all thoſe who made the voyage with me conſtrained me to 
| expoſe it to public view. Your lordſhip can find, nothing here, which the extent of 
your knowledge hath not already anticipated ; for what can ſuch a miniſter be- ignorant 
of, who, for the revolution of ſo many years, and in ſuch hazardous times, hath 
ſuſtained the weight of public affairs in the moſt potent monarchy of the world, and 
whoſe extraction is from a family, wherein ſcience and illuſtrious qualities are as heredi- 
tary as nobleneſs of birth, and integrity of life? Wherefore, my lord, I have been 
fo far from thinking to offer any thing new to your honour, upon this occaſion that I 
have had no other intention, than barely to make known the ardent deſire I have to 
merit your protection, by a continual wpplicaticn of myſelf to my duty, and an'invio- 
lable adherence to your lordſhip's will, who am, with profoundeſt reſpect, 


% 


My L. 
Your moſt humble and 
- 4 "moſt obedient ſervant,  * 


The PREFACE. 


S I have always had a paſſionate deſire to ſee foreign countries, I was no ſooner 
maſter of my own inclinations, but I made it my buſineſs, in the-proſecution of 

my deſign, to attain to whatever might contribute to the employment of an honeſt 
man, and to diſtinguiſh” myſelf from thoſe travellers, who run over the world, for the 
ſole delight they have of ſeeing different objects, without ever putting themſelves in a 
condition to be uſeful to their country: wherefore, being thus inclined, and aſſiſted by 
the advice of my friends, I took to the ſtudy of the mathematics, and at length, by 
reading the relations of others, made myſelf familiarly acquainted with the hiſtory 
of the different nations of the world, DG op 
The noiſe, which monſieur de Gennes's expedition made in 1695, determined m 
reſolutions of taking that opportunity to go abroad, as believing 1 could not do better 
than to lay hold of the conveniency of ſo brave a voyage; and, therefore, without 
any more ado, I abandoned the little experience, that an age of nineteen years could 
ſupply me with, to the courſe of my fortune; came quickly to make uſe of the leſſons 
J had learned, as well as the chief officers of the mariners, under one of the greateſt 
maſters of the age; and began now to come to the practic part of what I knew before 
but in the theory. The general idea T had formed with myſelf of the voyage, and the 
frequent converſations I had with our pilots, gave me the advantage of taking notice of 
all the circumſtances I thought neceſſary to ſailing ; and Iam not to omit, that, the long 
abode I have made in divers parts, giving me a real taſte of the pleaſure there is in 
| ſeeing foreign countries, I have with all imaginable exactneſs enquired into the com- 
merce of the place, the particular intereſts of each colony, the ſtrength, ſituation, and 
advantages of the ports; the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of the people; and laſt- 
ly, the nature of thoſe fruits, plants, birds, fiſhes, and the animals that ſeemed to 
have any thing extraordinary in or peculiar to them; and theſe I have ſet out in the beſt 
manner I could, by a great many copper-cuts, all of them reſpectively fixed in their 


proper places. 


1 hope this relation will meet with ſo much the more favourable reception, ſeeing I 
have retrenched it of thoſe tedious particulars, wherewith others of this kind are uſually 
ſtuffed, and have made uſe of all the exactneſs and ſimplicity that a work requires, that 
| | - EP nn has 


Funt z, 
1695. 
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has no other than truth for its end, and wherein the reader will have the pleaſure either 


of ſeeing new deſcriptions, 
ſeen elſewhere. | 


or his judgment regulated in reſpect of thoſe he has already 


Africa. 


E ſet out from Rochel, on the 3d 
of June, anno Dom. 1695, to navi- 
; gate the ſouthern ſea, with ſix 
veſſels, viz. the Engliſh Falcon, furniſhed 


with forty-ſix pieces of cannon, and two- 
hundred and ſixty men, under the com- 
mand of monſieur de Gennes, captain: 
the Sun of Africa, carrying thirty-two 


pieces, and two-hundred and twenty men, 


commanded by monſieur du Parc, Cap- 
' tain of the light frigate : the Seditious, a 


light frigate of twenty-ſix guns, and one- 
hundred and forty men, monſieur de 
Roque, commander: the Corvette-Felicity, 
of eight pieces of ordnance, and forty 
men: the Glutzon pink of ten guns, and 


forty men: and the Fruitſul pink, of four 


guns, and twenty men : theſe two pinks 
carried twa mortars, and fix-hundred 
bombs, with all ſorts of proviſion and am- 
munition neceſſary for a long voyage. 
We ſet ſail about three o*clock in the 


morning, with a fair north-eaſt wind, 


paſſed the Pertuis, or ſtreight of Antioch, 
and, before noon, intirely loſt the fight 
of land. 7 | | 

On the 7th inſtant, at eleven o'clock, 
we diſcovered, at the diſtance of three or 
four leagues under the wind, two veſſels 
which the Felicity went to view: they 
came from St. Domingo, and were ſteer- 
ing their courſe for Rochel. 

On the gth, we had ſight of another 


- veſſel, which the Seditious and the Felicity 


gave chace to, during four hours : the 


latter, which came very near her, in- 


formed us, that ſhe ſeemed to be a Sal- 
lee- man, and might carry about thirty 
pieces of cannon. 4 
On the 1oth, at noon, we made fifteen 
leagues a-croſs cape Finifterre. 
On the 11th, at break of day, we were 


ſeparated from the Seditious, and the Fruit- 


ful, as alſo another veſſel, which follow- 


ed us from Rochel. 

On the 15th, at four o'clock in the 
morning, we eſpied a very large ſhip, 
which came up to view us within three 
cannon-ſhot, and afterwards tacked about 
again; whereupon we gave her chace, 


till the darkneſs of the night cauſed us to 


loſe the ſight of her. 


On the 21ſt, at ſun-riſing, we diſco- 


vered the iſland of Madera, from whence 
we judged ourſelves to be diſtant about 
twenty leagues, 
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On the 22d, at eleven o'clock at night, The inand 
we loſt the ſhallop with decks, which of Madera. 
monſieur de Gennes had cauſed to be built, 
on purpoſe to throw out the bombs : for, 
as ſhe was facking about; whilſt the fea 
ran very high, her cable broke, and ſhe 
was driven out of her courſe. 1 

On the 26th, at three o'clock in the 
morning, we paſſed the tropic of Cancer 
at break of day, we diſcovered the land 
of Praya; and, in the afternoon, per- 
formed the ceremonies of the tropical 
baptiſm, or ducking, which are common- 
ly uſed by the mariners in thoſe places. | 

On the 1ſt day of July, at three o'clock Fu r; 
in the morning, the Corvelte let off a 1695. 
gun, to give us notice thar ſhe was near 


land; whereupon we ſailed beyond that 


veſſel without diſcerning her, by reaſon 
that ſhe was very low built, and the night 
was dark. Str gy 

On the 3d, we diſcovered cape Verd, Cape 
or Green-Head, and caſt anchor at eleven Verd. 
o*clock at night, within two leagues of 
the iſland of Gorea : the next day we like- 
wiſe rode at anchor within a cannon-ſhot 
of the place. | ; 

The governor of that iſland immediate- The iſland 
ly ſent to compliment monſieur de Gennes, of Cerca. 
with a preſent of an ox, and two dozen 
of pullets. The perſon who brought this 
preſent told us, that the veſſels of the 
Eaſt- India company paſſed by a little 
while ago, and that an Eugliſb deſerter 
had informed them, that almoſt the 
whole gariſon of Gambia was fallen ſick, 
and wanted proviſions; which piece of 
news was ſo well confirmed to monſieur 
de Gennes, even by the relation of the go- 
vernor himſelf, that, if the Seditious and 
Fruitful had come up with us, we ſhould 
have ſet fail the very next day, in order 
to beſiege the fort, before the Ergliſh 
could have had any notice of our arrival. 

In the mean while, waiting till thoſe 
ſhips appeared, we diverted ourſelves, 
ſome in hunting, and others in fiſhing z 
nay, we met with ſufficient variety of di- 
vertiſements, not very expenſive, without 
leaving the villages. The Negroes came 
continually on board with their veſſels p;,,,,,,, 
full of fiſh, which they gave us in ex- 
change for knives, ſheets of paper, little 
pieces of iron, and other toys of the like 
nature: we alſo pierced ſome barrels of 
wine, and, ſetting aſide the heat of the 

| | weather, 


I 
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'weather, which was exceſſive, the ſports 


and paſtimes abated a great deal of the 

mpatience that we had to £0 to Gambia. 
On the 5th inſtant, monſieur de Gennes, 

monſieur du Parc, and the governor of 


Gorea, went to give u viſit to the Alcaty, 


or governor of a village, called The Gap, 


ſituated on tlie ſea-ſhore, near a ſmall 


- *marſh, being the only place where freſh 
water can be taken in; upon which ac- 


dle- ſized 


count the Alcaly ſuffers none to do it, till 
an agreement be made beforehand, to 
give him a bottle of brandy for every 

allop. He received theſe gentlemen 
very courteouſly, and granted their re- 
queſts upon good terms. 

The next day monſieur de Gennes invit- 
ed to dinner the governor of Corea, the 
aforeſaid Alcaty of Gap, and another Al- 
caly of a heighbouring village, who was 
brother of a favourite of the king of Hou. 
mel, and otherwiſe in great eſteem for his 
Te. tee hh and for one of the moſt ro- 
buſt and well-ſet men of the country, 
The Alcaty of Ruſſſca was alſo preſent, 


by chance, with a Negro lady, the wi- 


dow of a certain Portugneſe, who had one 
of the chief places of = kingdom : This 
lady had excellent features, was endowed 
with a generous diſpoſition, and of a ve- 
ry obliging deportment; being of a mid- 

. and cloathed after the 
Portugueſe faſhion. Monſieur de Gennes 
3 them all very magnificently, and 
made them ſome ſmall preſents: he was 


alſo deſirous to divert them with à volley 
of cannon and muſket- ſhot: but dinner 


was ſcarce ended, when they earneſtly im- 
portuned to be be diſmiſſed. The cauſe 
of their ſudden departure being unknown 


to us, we were not a little ſurpriſed, in 


Superſtiti- 
on of the 
negroes, 


regard that they had no reaſon to be tired 


with the company; till the governor of 


Corea told us, that apparently they had 
occaſion to eaſe themſelves, and that a 
ſuperſtitious cuſtom prevailed amongſt 
them, never to do it at ſea.- 

On the qꝗth inſtant, our ſhallop being 
fitted out to take in freſh water, a ſtorm 
of wind aroſe, which threw her on the 
coalt. : ſhe ſuffered little damage, by rea- 
ſon that the ſhock happened on the ſand : 
nevertheleſs, this accident was like to have 
occaſioned a great conteſt with the Ne- 
groes, who gave it out, That one moie- 
ty 'of the veſſel, that run a-ground on 
their coaſts, ought to be appropriated to 
their uſe : and even the governor of Go- 


rea himſelf acknowledged, that they had 


a right to ſuch a claim: but, foraſmuch 
as this law was made only in reference to 
merchant-ſhips, we ſpeedily ſet ſome of 
our men on ſhore, to ftand upon their 


guard; and, for farther ſecurity, retain- 


ed ſeven or eight Negroes, who. were 


come on board to trade with fiſh: in the 
mean while, our carpenters wrought dur- 
ing the whole night; and the next day in 


the afternoon our ſhallop returned laden 


with water, and as found as before. 

On the 13th, at two o'clock, two veſ- 
ſels appeared, whilſt 'our Corvette was 
ſailing to the village of Ryfiſca;, where- 
upon we diſcharged a cannon to cauſe her 
to return, and to recall all the mariners 
on board: we likewiſe made ſignals to 
the other ſhips, which were anſwered by 
them. They were the Seditious and Fruit. 
ful pinks, which came to join with us a- 


gain, after having waited for our arrival 


eleven days at Madera they caſt anchor 
at two o'clock, and the next day our 
Corvette ſet out a ſecond: time for Rufiſca, 
to get ſome proviſions, that were neceſſa- 
ry for our departure in good earneſt. 


Before we leave Gorea, it may not be The de- 
improper to give ſome account, how the ſcription 
French ſettled in that iſland; and to relate of the 


what I have 'ſeen and heard concerning 
the nature of the coaſt, and the traffic 
and manners of the inhabitants. 

The iſland of Gorea is diſtant only one 
league from the continent, . four from 
cape Verd, and may be about half a league 
in compaſs, The Hellanders firſt fixed a 
colony therein, and built the forts of S-. 
Francis and St. Michael; which are ſtill to 


be ſeen : afterwards the count d*Etrees 


niade himſelf maſter of the place, anno 
Dom. 1678 : the Engliſh todk it from the 
French in 1692, and demoliſhed the forts 
which were erected by the Ho/landers : at 
laſt the Senegal company, having retaken 
it in 1693, rebuilt Sz. Michael's fort: and 
there are at preſent in this iſland about 
one-hundred Frenchmen, with ſome fami- 
lies of Lapto*s, or free Negroes, who are 
hired by the company to trade from one 
coaſt to another. 5 £5 5 
The ſea- coaſt is flat, ſandy, and in 
many places very barren: the ſoil brings 
forth millet, rice, tobacco, and ſome 
fruits, which are all generally very inſi- 
id: the country is every where beſet 
with a ſort of wild apple or crab: trees, 
that grow as thick as broom in a heath or 
warren: there are alſo certain ſmall 
ſhrubs, Which are very common; their 
fruit, called Mandanaza by the Negroes, 
being no bigger than a ſmall nut, exactly 
reſembles an apricot in ſhape and co- 
lour: it is of a very grateful taſte, but 
very unwholeſome : its leaf is like that of 
ivy, but of a ſomewhat lighter green. I 
have ſeen there a ſort of trees not unlike 
our plum-trees, the fruit of which has 


the colour, bigneſs, and almoſt raſte of 


and 1 


our cherries ; *tis called Cabouar; 
| have 
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have cauſed the figure of it to be drawn, 
becauſe it appeared to me to be very re- 
markable, The Negroes made a pre- 
ſent to us, as a choice banquet, of 
certain large fruits that reſemble ſmall 
ourds, but, under the ſkin, is only 
a kind of ſubſtance like dreſſed flax: 
they cauſe them to be roaſted under em- 
bers, and afterwards chew them to ſuck 
out the juice, which is as yellow as ſaf- 


ron: this fruit has a ſtone as large as an 


egg, and as hard as iron, In the coun- 


try, there is a great number of palm-trees, 


out of which the Negroes extract a ſort 
of white liquor, which we call palm-wine, 
and which is thus prepared: They make 
an inciſion in the trunk, and apply to ita 
gourd-bottle, into which the liquor runs 
by the means of a pipe : it is very pleaſant 


to drink when one is hot; but, at the end 


of two or three days, it is ſpoiled, and 
eaſily inebriates, 

The iſland affords great variety of 
game : turtle-doves, pintades, pigeons, 
and partridges as big as pullets, and of 
an exquiſite taſte, are very numerous; 
beſides divers ſorts of large fowl, which 


Unknown are unknown in Europe. There are alſo 


goats, ſtags, buffles, apes, civet-cats, ty- 
gers, elephants, lions, flying ſerpents, 
and many other animals, Among others, 
we met with two very rare birds, viz. 
one as big as a turkey, with black fea- 
thers, its legs being thick and ſhort, and 
its head of an extraordinary figure, which 
will be better explained by the annexed 
draught of it, than by a large deſcription. 
The other bird is ſomewhat leſs, having 


| white feathers over the whole body, the 


The peo- 
ple. 


bill long and yellow, the tail and the tip 
of the wings of a very lively fire-colour, 
and the legs ſmall and very long. q 

The people of theſe coaſts, from the 
river Senegal, are intirely black, robuſt, 
and well-ſet. They all go ſtark naked, 
both men and women, except their privy 
parts, that are covered with a ſort of cot- 
ron-ſtuff, which they call Pagnes : they 
are very ſlothful, and always hold a pipe 
in their mouth : they feed upon nothing 
but millet and fiſh, and very ſeldom eat 
any fleſh : they were ſurpriſed to ſee us 
eat herbs, and ſaid we were like horſes in 
that particular. Their trade conſiſts in 
ſlaves, gold, Morphil or ivory, and wax; 
which commodities they uſually exchange 
for iron, hatchets, fuſees, coral, glaſſes, 
knives, paper, red ſtuffs, and more eſpeci- 
ally brandy; in which they take ſo great 
delight, that the ſon, when it is in his 
power, often ſells his father to procure it. 
Every province has its particular go- 


vernor, who gathers the tributes due to 


the king, and takes care to call an aſſem- 


VOI. II 


bly of the negroes when they are enjoined 
to go on warfare, Their ordinary arms Their 
are the hanger, the Sagay, which is a very arms. 


light half · pike, and the bow, which never- 
theleſs they do not uſe very dexterouſly; 
ſome of them are alſo furniſhed with fire- 


arms. Their principal aim is to take a a 


great number of priſoners, who are never 


exchanged, but are either diſtributed for 


the ſervice of the officers, or ſold for the 
ſovereign's advantage. 


The king reſides 


at the diſtance of thirty leagues from the 


ſea-coaſt, in a town called Cayor, where 


— 


he has a palace, and apartments for his 


wives, always entertaining ſome foreigners 


in his court, and more eſpecially thoſe of 
the Portugueſe nation: his dominions are 


extended very far in the country, and lie 


along the coaſts from Ruſiſca, which is 
four leagues diſtant from Gorea, to- the 
ſouthern ſide of the Senegal: the northern 
is inhabited by certain Moors, who arrive 


there in caravans from the deſerts of Zaa- 


ra, and whoſe whole trade conſiſts in 
the gums, with which they load their ca- 
mels : they likewiſe bring Barbary horſes, 
with which the negroes afterwards traffic 
even to the confines of Guiney. The king 
of Houmel keeps four or five-hundred for 
his guard; and, when he has a mind to 


make war, he can raiſe ſix-thouſand, all 


the people being obliged to march, excepr 
the Marabous, who are their prieſts, and 
who ſtay at home with their wives, to 
make prayers for the good ſucceſs of the 
king's arms, Theſe Marabous are very 


numerous, and every one of them has di- 
vers wives: they pray to God five times 


a day, more eſpecially at midnight, and at 
the riſing and ſetting of the ſun; but, be- 
fore they ſay their prayers, they uſually 


waſh their whole body ſeveral times: laſt- 


ly, they Write and ſpeak the Arabic 
tongue, as we do the Latin, 


The moſt part of the negroes are de- Their re- 
ſtitute of religion, and live in the woods, ligion. 


of the booty that they get from travellers. 
Thoſe, who have any kind of belief, fol- 
low the Mahometan ſect, very much cor- 
rupted : they wear about their neck, arms, 
and legs, and even bind about their horſes, 
little leathern bags, which they call Gri/- 


of the Alcoran, which are given by the 
Marabous, to ſecure them from venomous 


beaſts, and from all ſorts of wounds; an 


abominable ſuperſtition, which they equally 
obſerve in reference to their managed war- 


horſes, They circumciſe their children, 


but not till they have attained to the age 
of twelve or thirteen years. Their ſab- 
bath is kept on Monday, during which they 
forbear working, and make but one meal. 
They have no conſiderable feſtival but 


1 L | that 


gris, in which are incloſed certain paſſages 
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that of Tabaskf, which happens in the 
month of June; and, for the celebra- 
tion of which, they prepare themſelves 
a month before, by continual faſting and 
abſtaining from correſpondence with their 
wives: then they meet together in a large 
plain, to ſay their prayers, and to be re- 
conciled with their enemies, every one 
bringing a goat, a calf, or ſome other ani- 
mal of the like nature, which the Mara- 
bous, cloathed with a kind of ſurplice 
made of white Pagnes, or cotton- ſtuff, ſa- 
crifice to Mahomet, After the celebration 
of the feſtival, which continues till even- 
ing, every man carries away his victim to 
make a ſolemn banquet of it, with his fa- 


mily; which cuſtom ſeems to have much 


relation to the Jeiſh paſſover. 

When one of the principal elders dies, 
the Marabous embalm his body, and ex- 
pole it to 8 view in a hut, where the 
women o 
bled to lament his death, during ſeveral 
days. 
which continue more or leſs, according to 
the quality of the deceaſed perſon, are 
ended, the Marabous wrap up the corpſe 
in a Pagnes or cotton-ſhrowd, and bury 
it ; whilſt his intimate friends take a pride 
in ſtabbing. themſelves, to ſhew the ſince- 


rity of their affection; which barbarous 
cuſtom they blindly obſerve, even con- 


trary to the prohibitions of their own re- 
ligion and laws, This is all that I have 
ſeen, or could get information of, con- 
cerning thoſe coaſts, with any manner of 
probability. | 

On the 19th, we ſet fail for the river 
of Gambia, having for our guides two ne- 
groes, and the Engliſh deſerter, of whom 
we have already made mention. We 
ſailed along the coaſts four or five leagues 
in length, and twenty the next day. At 
ſix o'clock in the evening we caſt anchor 
within three leagues and a half of the 


mouth of the river, and immediately ſent 
out our ſhallops to ſound the depth of it; 


but they met with a great deal of foul 
weather, during the whole night, and 
were not able to return till the next day at 
noon. jo | 

On the 22d inſtant, at eight o*clock in 


the morning, we all entered the river, 
with Engliſh colours, and, at eleven, we 


ſaluted, with three cannon-ſhot, a thick 
and very high tree, which ſerves inſtead 
of a pavilion to the king of Bar, and 
which the Engliſh are likewiſe wont to ſa- 
lute, as often as they come into, or go 
out of the river. At noon, we ran a- 
ground before the iſle of dogs, on a ſhelf 
of mud, where we ſtuck above two hours, 


and could not get off without ſome diffi- 


culty, At laſt, at five o'clock in the 


the neighbourhood are aſſem- 


At laſt, when theſe lamentations, 


evening, we caſt anchor within a ſmall 
league of the fort, which we immediately. 


inveſted, with the Corvette and the ſhal- 


lops, to hinder the importation of provi- 
ſions, or of any manner of ſuccours. We 
alſo began to unmaſt the Fruitful pink, to 
turn it into a bomb-galley, . 
The ſame evening, M. de Gennes ſent 
our two negro agents to à village called 
Gilofrite, ſituated on the river- ſide, to car- 
ry a letter to a certain ancient Portugueſe, 
named don Cardos, whom the governor of 
Gorea had aſſured us to be well - affected to 
the French. And, indeed, this Portu- 
gueſe, having received the letter, came to 
ſalute M. de Gennes, to whom he after- 
wards gave an exact account of the condi- 
tion of the fort, and inſinuated, at the 


ſame time, that, foraſmuch as the Engliſh: 


were not well beloved by the king of Bar, 
it would be no difficult matter, by the 
means of ſome preſent, to bring him over 
to their party. The chevalier de Fontenay, 
our ſecond captain, went, at two o' clock 
in the morning, to compliment don Car- 
dos, and to intreat him to permit us to 
land a body of men, to hinder the Engliſh 
from taking in freſh water and proviſions : 
but the king had told him, that he would 
not be concerned in our quarrels, leſt, if 
we could not take the fort, it might give 
an occaſion of hatred to the Engliſb, who 
might afterwards reſent the affront; and 
that therefore he would not ſuffer any one 
to land, but that he would readily ſupply 
us with all things that were in his power. 


OF the 2 3d inſtant, M. de la Roque 51. James's 
went to ſummon the fort to ſurrender, fort ſum- 
and, upon his approach, a canoo appeared moned. 


to enquire of him what were his demands: 
he anſwered, That he was deſirous to ſpeak 
with the governor : whereupon he was 
conducted blind-fold to the governor's 
houſe, and was received, in his abſence, by 
the king's lieutenant, whom he made ac- 
quainted with the occaſion of our arrival, 
and that he was come to ſummon the place, 
before we 1 to any acts of hoſti- 
lity, M. de la Roque was nobly treated, 
and the healths of the kings of England 
and France were drank ſeveral times, with 
vollies of cannon-ſhot. After the collati- 


on, M. de la Roque returned on board, 


with three Engliſb officers, whom M. de 
Gennes entertained with the like magnifi- 
cence. They deſired ſome days of truce to 
conſult about the affair, but no longer 
time was granted to make their poſitive 
anſwer, than till ſix o'clock the next 
morning; ſo that they were reconducted 
to their fort very much diſſatisfied with 
theſe proceedings, and wrote the following 


letter to M. de Gennes, 


A lei- 


A letter written by the Engliſh officers 
to M. de Gennes. | 


From St. James's Fort, Fuly 23, 1695. 


SIR, 


6 OU have allowed us ſo little time 
6 to conſider about your ſummons, 
„ made, as you ſay, by the order of the 
4 French king, that we are reſolved. to 
« wait for your attacks, and to defend 
* ourſelves to the laſt extremity, rather 
<< than to ſurrender z not doubting but to 
meet with a generous enemy. | 


« We are, 
& Sir, &c,* 


The next night, twenty-three or twenty- 
four of our ſhallops took a brigantine and 
ſeveral canoos, laden with proviſions for 
the fort z whilſt the Sun of Africa gave 
chace to another canoo, in which the go- 
vernor was paſſing over thither, who, per- 
ceiving their cloſe purſuit, threw himſelf 
into the ſea, and made his eſcape to the 
woods, from whence he found means to 
retire the ſame night, without being diſ- 
covered, | 

At break of day, we ſet out two of our 
ſhallops, and failed three leagues up a 
ſmall river, which takes its name from the 
village of Block, where a certain prince re- 
The king ſides, who aſſumes the title of emperor, 
of Block and who is almoſt continually engaged in 
ſiledem- war againſt the king of Bar. We burnt 
peror. two ſmall veſſels, which the Engliſb were 
refitting there, and laded our. ſhallops with 
two pieces of cannon, and divers caſt pa- 


tereroes that were taken out of them. In 


paſſing down the river, we landed at the 


The king Village of Barifet, where a petty king 


of Barifet keeps his court, who is tributary to the o- 
tributary. ther of Block. This prince ſent us word, 
that it was cuſtomary for ſtrangers to 
make him ſome preſent, and that he de- 
ſired us to furniſh him with a ſcarlet cloke. 
We contented him with ſome bottles of 
brandy, which were more acceptable to 

him than the fineſt cloke in the world, 
The bom- On the 24th inſtant, at eight o'clock in 
barding of the morning, the Faithful pink diſcharged 
the fort. two bombs, which did not come near 
the fort; therefore M. de Gennes forbad 
the letting off any more, and determined 
ro wait for the tide of flood, in order to 
level the ſhot within reach of the place. In 


the mean while, the governor having ſent 


a canoo with a white flag, to deſire to ca- 


pitulate, two officers were detained as hoſ- 


tages, and M. de la Roque and the cheva- 


- 


— 
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lier de Fontenay were ſent to the fort, to 


and the next day, by all the captains of 


the ſquadron, 


Articles of capitulation granted Io the officers 
of the gariſon of St. James's fort in the 


river of Gambia on the coaſts of Africa. | 


I. 


HAT the ſalaries due to them from 
. the company ſhall be paid. 


II; 


That every man. ſhall be permitted to 
carry along with him his arms, baggage, 
che 8, attire, ammunition, and money, 
with drums beating, and match lighted. 


and that every officer ſhall be attended 
with a young negro. | 


III. 


That every married man, or inhabitant 


of the country, ſhall have liberty to con- 


tinue therein. 


. | IV. 0 


That the commiſſioners. fot trade ſhall 
enjoy the ſame privilege, in repairing thi- 


ther, and making the French a return of 
what they have traded for. 


V. 


That the fieur Charles Daval, a French- 


man, ſettled in England for the ſpace of 
ſixteen years, ſhall enjoy the ſame privilege 
as the governor himſelf, | 


. '< hf 


That two days ſhall be allowed them, to 
make up their accounts; that is to ſay, 
that the fort ſhall be delivered up, on Tueſ- 
day morning at fix of the clock. | 


vl 


That twelve free negroes, who are em- 
ployed in the company's ſervice, ſhall be 


permitted to go whereſoever they ſhall 


think fit. 


VIII. 

That a veſſel with three maſts ſhall be 
given them, with artillery, ammunition, 
and proviſions to return to England, with- 
out detaining any thing whatever; = 

that 


p » % ad 


draw up the articles, which were ſigned 
the ſame day, by all the Engliſh officers, 
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that their departure ſhall be within thirty 
days at the fartheſt, 


IX. 


That they ſhall have a good paſſport 
to go in ſafety z and that the Engl/b go- 
vernor ſhall, in like manner, grant an 
effectual paſſport to the French captain, 
who is to be their convoy back again, that 


X. 


The above - mentioned articles being 
ranted, it was declared, Theſe goods be- 
ee to the royal company of England, 
viz, five-hundred quintals of morphil, three- 
hundred quintals of wax, one-hundred and 


thirty male negroes, forty female in the i- 


ſland, fifty at Gilofrife, and above eighty- 
thouſand crowns of merchandiſes at the 
uſual rates of the country ; as alſo, ſeven- 
ty-two large cannons mounted, thirty dit- 
mounted, and a conſiderable quantity of 
warlike ammunition 4 and that they ſhould 
have a truce, till the commander in chief 
returned an anſwer, 


Signed, 
John Hanbury. 


De la Roque. 
The chevalier de Fontenay. 


On the 2th at day-break, M. de Ia 


Perriere, major of the ſquadron, gave no- 
tice to the governor to prepare for his de- 
e the term which was granted him 


ing expired: at ſix o'clock, the ſhallops 


and canoos, ready fitted up, attended on 
the commander, and then caſt anchor in a 
line, within piſtol-ſhot of the fort. M. de 
Fontenay, who was choſen governor, firſt 
came on ſhore, where the Engliſh gover- 


nor gave him the keys, and embarked the 


The de- 
ſcription 
of the fort, 


ſame time to go on board the Felicity, Af- 
terwards all the forces landed; ſentinels 


were ſet in all the neceſſary poſts; the 


French ſtandard was ſet up; Te Deum was 
ſung by the almoners of the ſquadron, and 


_ thirty-ſeven cannon were diſcharged. 


This fort was ſquare, with four baſtions, 
lined with good brick-work, having in 
the out- works three pieces of fortification, 


called Horſe- Shoes, and ſeveral batteries 


along the palliſadoes: it was furniſhed 


with a prodigious quantity of arms, and 
the magazines of powder well ſtored ; in- 
ſomuch, that it is certain, that if the go- 


vernor, being a young man (who was 


more intent upon his pleaſures, than on 


the putting of his fort in a good condition) 


had taken care to keep therein a ſufficient 


quantity of proviſions and of freſh water, 
it might have held out for a long time. 
The ſituation of this fort was very advan- 
tageous, and there wanted only a maga- 
zine of powder, and a ciſtern bomb- proof, 
to render it impregnable. 

On the 28th inſtant, M. de la Regue 
went to deſire the king of Bar to give us 
leave to take poſſeſſion of the ſlaves and 
oxen, which the Engliſb had in his domini- 


ons: whereupon the, king replied, That, 


the fort being ſurrendered, every thing that 
was left on the land, of very good right, 
belonged to him: M. de /a Rogue told 
him, that we would not be fo ſatisfied, 
and that, if he refuſed to grant our de- 


mands willingly, we would certainly do 


ourſelves juſtice by force of arms. And, 
indeed, a council was held about that an- 
{wer and, foraſmuch as it was well known, 
that, in the beginning of the war, he had 
ſeized on merchandiſes to the value of a- 
bove forty-thouſand crowns, belonging to 
the French who traded on that river; it 
was determined to make a deſcent upon 
the country, to take the king priſoner, 
and as many negroes as could be catched 
and to burn all their huts. This decree 
was ready to be put in execution, when an 
alcaty came to paſs a compliment upon 
M. de Gennes, and to aſſure him, that the 
King was unwilling to engage in a war a- 
gainſt him; on the contrary, that he was 
very deſirous to keep an amicable corre- 
ſpondence with him; and that he might 
eely take whatever he ſhould think fit. 
The next day, M. de Gennes went to 
give a viſit to the king ; the principal of- 
ficers walked before him to his canoo, 
and conducted him to the place where the 
interview was to be made, The king ap- 
peared a little while after, without any 
regular train, in the midſt of a great num- 
ber of negroes, and attended with ſome 
drummers : he was of a very advantageous 
ſtature, and was cloathed with a red dou- 
blet beſet with the tails of wild beaſts, and 
little bells. He had on his head an ofier 
cap, adorned with divers rows of coral, 
and two ox-horns. Here we may obſerve 
by the way, that circumciſed perſons, in 
thoſe parts, have the liberty to wear ſuch 
a cap, during eight days immediately af- 
ter their circumciſion, by vertue of which, 
they are auchoriſed ro commit all manner 
of crimes imaginable, with impunity, and 
none durſt complain of their outrageous 
villainies. The king in this pompous e- 
quipage, holding a pipe in his mouth, 
walked with a majeſtic gate under a ſtate- 
ly tree, where he uſually gives audience 
to the ambaſſadors of the neighbouring 
princes, M. de Gennes went thither to ſa- 
ute him, and made him à preſenr of 
| twenty 
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twenty bars of iron, a barrel of brandy, a 
pair of piſtols, and a burning-glaſs, with 
the effects of which he was extremely ſur- 
priſed. The interpreter being a French- 
man, who dwelt on the river above ten 
years, ſpoke the language of the country 
very fluently z by which means, their con- 
verſation was continued for a conſiderable 
time; and, among other things, this poor 
king often enquired, Whether he was much 
talked of in France? After a great deal 


of diſcourſe of the like nature, they parted ; 


but the king cauſed M. de Gennes to. be 
reconducted by forty men of his own 
guapds, and ſeveral drummers, and pre- 
ſented hich with ſome of the fineſt oxen 
that could be found in the village. 

On the goth inſtant, a council was held 
to determine, whether the fort ſhould be 


kept or lighted : the latter advice was 


followed for divers reaſons, and therefore 
we drew near, to take all the merchandiſes 
that were to be exported in our veſſels: 
they conſiſted of ſeveral pieces of ordnance, 
a great quantity of arms, morphil, wax, 
veſſels of tin and copper, Sc.  woollen 
and linnen- cloth, printed callicoes, coral, 
glaſſes, and other commodities, in which 


try. | 
Auguſt, "On the ;th day of Auguſt, A. D. 1695, 
1695- the Sun of Africa paſſed down the river, 
to tranſport certain merchandiſes and am- 
munition to Gorea; but that voyage was 
undertaken to no purpoſe, - becauſe the go- 
vernor would not furniſh himſelf with 
them, without the conſent of the com- 
pany. ; 
The meet- On the 14th inſtant, a free-booter of 


ho a F.. Domingo, which parted from thence a 


booter, year ago, came to caſt anchor before us, 


and, having ſaluted us with three cannon- 
| ſhot, we anſwered her with one. This 
veſſel met with the Sun of Africa at Gorea, 
by whom ſhe was informed of the taking 
of St. James's fort; and that, ſince it was 


determined to demoliſh it, ſome advantage 


might be got by divers proviſions that 
were left, as being of no uſe to us. The 
ſame day, we ſuffered a conſiderable loſs 
upon this occaſion : foraſmuch as the 
 Fruitful pink was appointed to convey 


the Engliſh officers into France, and was 


obliged to paſs by Cayenna to leave ſome 


of our negroes there; one-hundred and 


fifty of them were ſhut up.in the hold, leſt 
they ſhould attempt to make their eſcape : 
but theſe miſerable wretches, ſcarce having 
room to breathe in, threw themſelves one 
upon another, as it were in deſpair, ſo 
2 thirty-four of them were found ſti- 
ed. | 
On the 16th, the Fruitful pink, being 


ready to fail for Cayenna, ſaluted us with 
VOL. II. | 


a great trade is carried on in that coun- 


\ 
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her whole artillery, and we anſwered her 
with a cannon-ſhot, FE 1 

The 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th days 
of this month were ſpent in breaking the 
cannons. at St. Fohn's fort, and undermi- 
ning the walls, from whence we removed 
on the 21ſt, to avoid the ill accidents 
that might happen upon the blowing up 
of . the place: On the 22d, the mines The fort is 
ſprang, and took very good effect; ex- blown, up. 
cept two, which miſcarried, and were 
ſprung the ſame evening. The king of 
Bar immediately ſent to ſearch among the 
ruins for ſuch things as might turn to his 
advantage; and the Portugueſe, who had 
ſeveral colonies on the river, told us, 
that they durſt not go thither, till after 
the king and his officers had cauſed every 
thing to be carried away, which migbt be 
ſerviceable to them. The Engliſh ſpent ſe- 
veral years in building this fort, which 
was ſituated in the middle of a fine river, 
where the traffic is very conſiderable ; and 
the revenues which they received from 
thence are computed to amount to a milli- 
on; ſo that the loſs of the place cannot be 
eaſily repaired, 

This river is navigable even ſo as to bear rs 1 
large barques, two · hundred leagues up the f Ke xi. 
Peg where it 1s joined with that of ver. 
Senegal, in that place where the Niger 
forms its famous arms: its ſides are flat, 
and cut with many channels, to which the 
ſea runs up; and the ſoil along its banks 
is fertile in millet, rice, tobacco, and di- 
vers ſorts of fruits; affording alſo good 
paſture for the feeding of numerous herds 
of oxen. The principal fruits, that we 
obſerved in thoſe parts, are the Banana, 
Tabakomba, and the Plougue. 

The Banana is along fruit covered with 
a yellow and tender ſkin ; the pulp of it 
being loft like cotton, and of a very good 
raſte : it grows on a tender ſtalk, about 
two or three fathoms high; its leaves are 
a fathom long, and of a proportionate . 
breadth. The ſtalk bears only one ſingle 
bunch or cluſter, round which there may 
be forty or fifty Banana's; and, when the 
bunch is gathered, the ſtalk is to be cut, 


by reaſon that otherwiſe it could not bring 


forth any more fruit, 

The Tabakomba'is almoſt of the ſame 
ſhape as a Bon-Chretien pear ; its peel or 
rind is like that of a pomegranate, and 
opens when the fruit is ripe : it contains 
five or ſix ſmall fruits of a roſe-colour, the 
pulp of which is W iy the ſtone 


very large, * 

The Plougues or medicinal nuts contain 
three ſmall kernels, that are called Indian 
pine- apple kernels, and which are uſed by 
the apothecaries in the compoſition of 


their medicines, 


7 M There 
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here is at leaſt as great plenty of wild 

eaſts, and as much variety of game in 
thoſe parts, as on the coaſts of Gorea. 
We ſaw there certain rare birds, which 
might well deſerve a place. in the famous 
aviary of Verſailles, by reaſon of the ad- 
mirable beauty of their feathers, or upon 
account of their extraordinary ſhape ; par- 
ticularly, the pelican, which the inhabi- 
tants of the country call Y/ide-Throat ; and 
the Guiney peacock, The pelican reſem- 


|  bles a gooſe in its ſize and colour, having 


on the lower part of its bill, which 1s very 
Jong, a bag, capable of holding almoſt 
two quarts of water, This bird common- 
ly pearches upon ſome tree, near the banks 
of a river, waiting till the fiſh ſwim even 
with the ſurface of the water, to fall up- 
on them, and even ſwallow ſome that 
are a foot long. The Guiney peacock, 
which others call the imperial, or the lady, 
is black, and almoſt of the bignets of a 
turkey: it walks ſtately, its neck and 
legs being long, having feathers of a vio- 
let- colour on the tail, and two tufts on the 
head, which render it magnificent : That 
on the fore-part of the head is of a black 
and very fine feather; and the other be- 
hind is of a long thick hair, of a yellowiſh 
colour, WE 

The apes are larger and more miſchic- 
vous than in any part of Africa; the ne- 
groes dread them, and cannot travel alone 
in the country. without running the ha- 
zard of being attacked by theſe animals, 
who often preſent them with a ſtick, and 
force them to fight. I have heard the 
Portugueſe ſay, that they have often ſeen 
them hoiſt up young girls, about ſeven 
or eight years old, into trees, and that 


they could not be wreſted from them with- 


out a great deal of difficulty, The moſt 
part of the negroes imagine them to be a 
foreign nation come to inhabit their coun- 
try, and that they do not ſpeak, for fear 
of being compelled to work. CRE 
The air about this river is very un- 


wholeſome, by reaſon of the rains that con- 


 - tinually fail during ſix months in the year; 


that is to ſay, from June till November ; 
inſomuch that ſtrangers can ſcarce avoid 
its malign influence; for this air cauſes 
lingering fevers, by which men are ex- 
cremely waſted before they die. We expe- 
rimentally felt theſe direful effects, depart- 
ing from thence with about two-hundred 
and fifty-ſix perſons, of whom above two 
rhird parts died a little while after, "Theſe 
rains ſometimes come. with terrible blaſts 
of wind; which are ſo much the more 


formidable, in regard that a veſſel may be 


ſuddenly ſurpriſed and over ſet with them. 
The Portugueſe have many habitations in 


different places, and more eſpecially in the 


village of Gilofrice, where they have u 
ſmall ſorry church. Thoſe perſons, who 
are deſirous to ſettle in the country, of 
whatever nation they be, uſually pay a 
yearly tribute to the king, to'the value 
of fifty crowns, beſides the preſents which 
they are in a manner obliged to make him, 
on certain feſtivals, and when he enters 
their huts; where he always finds ſome- 
thing that may ſerve for his uſe, and 
which theſe poor people dare not deny 
him. 

The great trade, Which is managed in 
that river, has rendered the people much 
more polite and civiliſed than thoſe of 
Gorea : They are better Mabometans, and 
have a greater veneration for their com- 
manders, whom they never accoſt, but 
with one knee on the ground, and throw- 
ing ſand over their heads, as a mark of 
their ſubmiſſion. 
and well built, being made of a fat bind- 
ing earth, Which ſoon hardens: They are 
covered with palm- tree leaves, ſo well 
fitted, that they cannot be penetrated ei- 
ther by the rain, or the heat of the ſun. 
They are of a round figure, and cannot 
be better compared than to our ice-houſes. 
'The moſt part of the negroes divert them- 
ſelves therein, with diſcourſing about the 
Alcoran, or with playing on a certain mu- 


ſical inſtrument, which they call Balafo, Bala, a 
whilſt their wives are employed in tilling muſical in- 
The Calafo is nothing elſe ſtrument. 


the ground. 
but ſeveral pipes of very hard wood ſet in 
order, which diminiſh by little and little 
in length, and are tied together with 
thongs of very thin leather. "Theſe thongs 

are twiſted about ſmall round wands, which 
are put between every one of thoſe pipes, 
to leave a ſmall ſpace : this inſtrument 
very much reſembles one of ours in 
that particular; but that of the negroes 
is compoſed of many more parts, in re- 
gard that they faſten underneath ten or 
twelve gourds, the different ſizes of which 
perform the ſame effect as our organ- pipes : 


they uſually play upon it with ſticks, the 


ends of which are covered with leather, to 
render the iound leſs harſh, 

The Portugueſe told us, that the ne- 
groes who live further up the country, 
with whom they have but ſmall dealings, 
are altogether lavage ; boaſt of being great 
ſorcerers, and have little religion : that, 


when a king, or one of the principal com- 
manders, dies, they lay them in a new 


hut, kill his beſt beloved wife, with a cer- 


tain number of ſlaves to ſerve him in the 
other world; and laſtly, having ſaid par- 


ticular prayers, and put proviſions and 


tobacco ſufficient to laſt a long time into 


the hut, they cover it with earth. 
pM en 


Their huts are neat, Huts. 


Their de- 
parture 

trom the 
coaſt of 


Braſil. 


September; 
1695. 


They 
ſtand in 


for Gorea. 


. pared to ſet fail, 
ling by us, ſaluted us with five guns, and 
we anſwered her with one. We were 
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On the 24th inſtant at noon we paſſed 
down the river, and the next day, about 
eight o*clock in the morning, we pre- 
The free - booter, paſ- 


ſteering our courſe for Braſil, and that 
pickeroon for the Red Seu. We gave the 
ſhip's crew two pieces «of ordnance; with 
powder, ball, and ſome oxen, on condi- 
tion that, in the paſſage, they ſhould ſet 
the negro prince of AMiny a-ſhore in his own 
territories. M, de Gennes had the charge 
of him, but could not perform it, with- 
out interrupting the voyage he had under- 
taken, 

On the 26th and 24th, we had a great 


calm, and, on the 28th, a barrel of bran- 


dy took fire in the hold, but it was ſoon 
put out, by the care that was taken, in 
applying a great quantity of wet cloths. 
The number of our ſick men increaſing 
every day, and the moſt part of them dy- 
ing for want of neceſſary refreſhment, a 
council was held; on the goth, to know 
whether it were moſt expedient to con- 
tinue our courſe to Braſil, or to ſtand in 
for ſome port: the latter advice was fol- 
lowed, and 1t was determined that we 
ſhould go in queſt of the iſlands of cape 
Perd, where the air is much more health- 
ful than on the coaſt of Guiney. | 

On the zd day of September, we had 
boiſterous winds, which, being contrary, 
would have driven us off from the iſlands, 
and, perhaps, would have hindered us from 
making them : wherefore we ſteered our 
courſe for Gorea, to take in freſh proviſi- 
ons, waiting for a more favourable wind 
to return to the iſland of cape Verd. 

On the 5th, at break of day, we diſ- 
covered land, and; at ſix o clock in the 
evening, we caſt anchor before Gorea, 
where we took in fifteen oxen; and loaded 
ſome of our ſhallops with water : then we 
ſet fail again, on the 19th inſtant, with a 


favourable. gale of wind. 


On the 12th, 13th, and 14th, we had 
a great calm; and on the 15th, at eight 
o'clock in the morning, we diſcovered the 
iſland of May, from whence we ſteered 
our courſe for that of St. Vincent. 

On the 15th, we came within ſight of 
an iſland, the coaſts of which appeared to 
be very high and foggy ; and, indeed, by 


its height we : judged it to be that of &.. 


Nicholas. 1 
On the 18th and 19th; the winds were 


contrary ; but, on the 19th and 2oth, at - 


night, they favoured us; and, at two 


o' clock in the morning we diſcovered land 


by the light of the moon : we continued, 


the relt of the night, about the cape ; and, 


4 


iſland of S-. Lucia. 


at break of day, we perceived it to be the 
At two o' clock in 
the afternoon, we entered the channel, 


which ſeparates the iſland of Sf. Vincent 


from that of St, Anthony; and when we 
were arrived within muſquet-ſhot of a great 
rock which lay in form of a ſugar-loaf in 
the middle of that channel, at the entrance 
of St. Vincent's bay, where our ſhip was to 
caſt anchor; we were becalmed, and obliged 
to tow it up with our ſhallops againſt the 
current that carried us above the place. We 
ſpent the night in a perpetual hurry ; for 
the wind continued ſo little in the ſame 
point, and veered ſo often, that we durſt 
not fall into the bay till break of day. 


On the 22d, we ſet up tents on the Their ar- 
land, for our ſick tnariners, who were very rival at 


numerous; 
with the ſcurvy, beſides the fevers of Gam- 
bia ; and, of two- hundred and ſixty men 
belonging to our ſhip's crew, we had 
only eighty left who were in a condition to 
work. . 


for many of them were ſeized the iſland 
of cape 


Verd. 


The iſland of -S?. Vincent is inhabited, A deſcrip- 


but it is barren, and beſet with very hig 
mountains : it affords little freſh water; 
wood 1s allo ſcarce there, and it 1s cuſto- 


mary to caſt anchor before ir, only by 


reaſon of the ſafety of its harbour, We 
met with twenty Portugueſe of St. Nicho- 
lass iſland, who were employed there du- 
ring two years in dreſſing goat-ſkins, with 
which this iſland abounds : theſe animals 
were taken with dogs ſo well inured to the 
game, that each of them was wont to bring 
twelve or fifteen every night. There 1s 
alſo abundance of tortoiſes in that iſland, 


of which there are diflerent kinds, and 


ſome that weigh three or four hundreq 
ounds, Theſe animals make to land to 
ay their eggs, hide them in the ſand, and 
return without fitting on them : they are 
not hatched till the end of ſeventeen days, 
and continue, during nine of them, without 
being able to paſs to the bottom of the 
water, inſomuch that three quarters of them 
are uſually deſtroyed by the birds, 


þ tion of Sx, 
Vincent's 


iſland. 


On the 23d inſtant, we manned out our Great 


ſome proviſions; and our mariners, con- 
ducted by two Portugueſe of St. Vincent, 
went to certain cottages, where they were 
kindly entertained by the inhabitants, who 


gave us ſome pullets; and a great quantity 


of the fruits of the country, viz. figs, 


_ raiſins, banana's, oranges, lemons, and 


water-melons; telling them at the ſame 
time, that, if we ſent word thither in three 


days, they would give notice to the vil- 


lage, where we might be ſupplied with 
oxen, hogs, pullets, ducks, fruit, and every 
thing we could deſire, This village is ſitu- 

ated 


boat for $1. Anthony's iſland, to trade for plunder in 
St. Antho: 
's iſland, 
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ated in the middle of many high moun- 
tains, which renders its acceſs difficult: 
there are above five-hundred inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms, and a great num- 
ber of negro-ſlaves. The father Corde- 
liers have a church there. The Portugueſe 
of this iſland, as all the other iſlands of 
cape Verde, are of a ſwarthy complexion, 
but they are ingenious people, and very 
ſociable: they feed on a kind of bread 
made of millet and banana's. They have 
numerous herds of oxen, aſſes, goats, and 
hogs, with variety of fowl; their wine 1s 
alſo good, and their fruits excellent; inſo- 
much that this iſland, where the air 1s 
healthful, and always temperate, may well 
paſs for a very delightful place, 

On the 26th at two o'clock in the 
morning, a merchant-man of Nantes, that 
came to falt tortoiſes for Martinico, caſt 
anchor 'by us, If their ſhip's crew had 
known that they ſhould have met with 
ſo good company, they would not have 
entered ſo boldly ; but they were not aware 
of us till it was too late to retreat; and, if 


they had proved Engli/omen, they might 
have paid dear enough for their ny | 


ty. 

Theſe men informed us of the loſs of Na- 

mur, and told us, that they paſſed by the 

iſland of Sr. Nicholas, where the inhabi- 

tants engaged them to bring back their 

— of whom they had heard no 
1 


news ſince they went to St. Vincent. They 


ten aſſiſted them in fiſhing, and were after- 
wards carried back to Sr. Nicholas, 

On the 27th inſtant, the pink went to 
St. Anthony*s iſland, to fetch the proviſions 
that the Portugueſe had promiſed us, and 
which we could not obtain till the firſt day 


of OZober, by reaſon of the difficulty of Ogoler 1, 
| Thus 1695. 
we, had twelve- hundred pullets, one- hun- 


conveying them to the ſea-ſhore, 


dred hogs, above twenty-five oxen, and a 
great quantity of fruits; the whole cargo 
in exchange for linnen- cloth, beads, look- 
ing-glaſſes, ribbons, knives, and ſome 
other ſmall wares of the like nature, which 
contented them much better than all the 
money we could have given them; more 
eſpecially in regard that they have not any 
harbours in their iſland, ſo that veſſels very 
ſeldom arrive there; and the king of Por- 
tugal, who receives large revenues from 
thence, ſometimes forbears ſending any 
thither, during the term of three years. 
All theſe proviſions, with a vaſt quantity 


of good fiſh that we took in this bay, 
ſerved, in ſome meaſure, 


fleer. 

Amongſt the fiſh that were caught by 
us, we met with one of an extraordinary 
beauty in reſpect of the rays about the eyes, 
a great number of ſpots and hexagonal 
marks of a very lively and blue colour: 
this fiſh is commonly called a Bourſe, 


to recruit our 


Bourſe, 
On the 4th day, at eight of the clock, They 


we ſet fail with a north-eaſt wind, ſtcering het ed 


kept their word; ſo that the Portugueſe 
our courſe again to Rio-Faneiro, or the courſe 


conveyed the veſſel under the wind into a 


creek, where there is greater abundance of again to 


Brafil. 


tortoiſes than in any other place : they of- 


river of January, on the coaſts of Br a/il. 
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Departure 
om Pa- 
ws, 


The Voyages of the Sieur Le Maire, to the Canary-Iſlands, Cape- Verde, Scnepal, 


and Gambia. 


Had been almoſt three years em- 


loyed about the Hotel de Dieu of 


aris (that is, the hoſpital of God) 

when I heard that monſieur Dan- 
court was ready to depart for Cape- Verde, in 
uality of director-general of the royal 
African company z when 


ſented to it: and having agreed on terms, 


the 14th of January 1682, he preſented 


me to the gentlemen of the company, who 
confirmed what we had ſettled, | 

After employing a few days in ſettling 
my affairs, and in taking leave of my 
friends, we departed for Orleans; where we 
rook boat for Nantes on the Loire : and, 
though this paſſage is commonly made in 
two or three days, yet we.were ſeven or 
eight about it, and that not without dan- 
ger too. | 

The wind was ſtill contrary, and fo 
violent, that the river was almoſt as boi- 
ſterous as the ſea; the rivers too over- 
flowed ſo, that we loſt the channel; fo 


that, only diſcerning the tops of little 
trees, all the reſt being under water, we 


found ourſelves ſometimes faſt on the 
trunks, like birds pearching on trees. 

At laſt, however, we arrived at Nantes, 
and, after ten days ſtay, we took horſe for 
Breſt : what we ſaw of Britany, as we pal- 
fed, was not very entertaining; though it 


is known, this province is good and fruit- 


ful in many places ; but, all along as we 


_ Paſſed, we had a very unpleaſant proſpect. 


Being arrived at Breſt, the 4th of Fe- 
bruary, we expected to fail in a few days; 
but the ſhip was not ready, being ill 
carcened, and had not half her furniture; 
and we were to wait till ſhe was new maſt- 


. ed, and fit to meet with ſtormy weather, 


and the enemy which we expected. 
Two months were ſpent in this work ; 


the ſhip was called the S. Catharine, of 


Breſt 


float, 


built, which defends its entrance. This 


four-hundred tons, carrying forty guns ; 
it was built at Fle/ingue, and deſigned for 
a cruiſer; captain Monſegne commanded 
it, by orders of the company. 

The port of Breſt, where the frigate 
lay, is the beſt we have in the ocean ; the 
greateſt ſhips ride there in ſafety, and 
ſheltered from all weather as in a cham- 


ber z whence it is called by that game. 


Ships may fail out of it at low water, as 
well as at high; for they always ride a- 
Tt is as ſtraight at the mouth as a 
river, and has two half-moons of each 
ſide, and on the right a ſtrong caltle, old 


I immediately 
teſolved to accompany him, and he con- 


por: goes in a ſpiral line; it is a large 
uf league long, and about two-hundred 
paces wide: it is ſituated between two 
mountains, which cover it. All theſe 
advantages it receives from nature. 

In this port I ſaw the greateſt and the 
beautifulleſt ſhips in the world; amongſt 


.others, the admiral, named the Royal 


Sun; it has not ſo much gilding as the 
Royal Lewis of Toulon, but is better built ; 
longer, and a better ſailor. It carries 
one-hundred and twenty guns, and the 
great cabbin is magnificent, richly gilt, . 
and the ceiling is of the deſign of monſieur 
de Poune: there are about fifteen more, 
but of a leſſer ſize; yet very proper, and 
beautifully built. | 

| Beſides theſe, there were about fifty 


more of ninety, eighty, ſeventy, ſixty, 


and fifry guns, without reckoning ſmaller 
frigates of a lower rate : next to the Roy- 
al Sun are the Queen, the Crown, the 
Glorious, the Beautiful, the Good, the 
Thunderer, the Lightning, the Diamond, 
&c, © Theſe vaſt machines gave juſt won- 
der, and appear like floating palaces. 
Our ſhip being compleatly equipped, 


it ſailed out of the Chamber into the road 


the 20th of March; five of the king's 
ſhips were fitted out, at the fame time, 
of which four were to join thoſe of Tou- 
lon, and the fifth to convoy ſome ſhips 

belonging to the Eaſt-India company. 
Wedneſday the gth, of April, 1682, I 
embarked, with four ſons of a family 
which went with us: as monſieur Dau- 
court continued ſtill at Breſt, theſe gentle- 
men and I diverted ourſelves a little with 
hunting, believing we might as eaſily go 
a-ſhore again as we came a-board : the 
director's cook, who came a- board about 
ſome buſineſs, made uſe of a little ſkiff 
which was rowed by two lads, which we 
uſed to go a-ſhore in; and were now got 
two leagues. on the ſea near Cameret, 
without minding which way we ſhould 
get back: we were ſo earneſt in taking 
the diverſion of hunting, that we did not 
care where we put a- ſhore, without mind- 
ing the danger we ran, in paſling over 
craggy rocks hanging over the ſea, into 
which I had like to fall two or three 
times. And, after all this pains, we had 
the diſappointment to meet with no 
game; we were forced to employ our- 
ſelves in killing of larks, which proved 
afterwards more of uſe to us, than we 
imagined then: tired therefore, with this 
ſort of hunting, we palt to a better en- 
| tertainment, 


tertainment, and fell to a hare-paſty, 
which we brought with us, and a glaſs of 
good wine. 99 t | 

After we had ſpent our proviſions, we 
returned to our little boat, and were no 
ſooner at ſea again, than a ſudden ſtorm 
aroſe, in which I thought we ſhould have 
periſhed every moment. One of our 
gentlemen, who was very much fatigued, 
had fallen aſleep, as ſoon as ever he 
came into the ſkiff, and was wakened by 
our noiſe, and the toſſing of the boat; 
and, when we were half way, though he 
was ſcarce thoroughly awake, he was ſo 
ſenſible of the danger we were in, that he 
cried out, We were certainly loſt, if we 
did not return again. 

Our little rowers were almoſt ſpent, 
but not their courage, who pretended to 
chear us, ſaying, There was no danger 
of the boat, though ſhe rolled fo ; and, 
if the worſt came to the worſt, it was 
only ſwimming for it: but they were 
miſtaken, as to me; and beſides, the 
waves were ſo great and violent, that, 
inſtead of landing us, they had daſhed us 
in pieces againlt the rocks. 

We followed the counſel of our com- 
panion, and turned back again, rowing 
with all our might; and at laſt, with 
much ado, got a-ſhore, where we waited 
for calmer weather, | 
In the mean time, while we were en- 
Joying our ſafety a-ſhore, we heard a ſin- 
gle gun, and ſaw, at the ſame time, the 
top-ſails looſe, which is the uſual ſignal of 
failing: there were ſeveral lighters near 
us, which might have carried us a-board; 
but we could not prevail with any of the 
maſters, to whom they belonged, to give 
us a caſt, TR 

Thus we ſaw our ſhip under fail, the 
admiral ſaluted with ſeven guns, making 
the beſt of her way, running before the 
wind, with all the fail ſhe could make; 


and I was not a little troubled to be left 


behind thus, and all my things a-board. 
We followed the fight of our veſſel, 
\ hailing her as loud as ever we could baul, 


and diſcharging our fuſees, but all in 
vain, the veſſel diſappeared :' one of our 


companions, who was but an ill footman, 
took Cameret road, believing he ſhould 
find us there; and, being in ſearch of 
him, we ſpent a good part of the night 
in looking after one another. | 

Many misfortunes attended us on our 
way; for, ever and anon, one was bog- 
ged in the marſhes, another would fall 
into a-ditch, each calling on the other for 


help, and all curſing the chace : hunger 
followed our other miſeries, when at laſt 


we got intoan inn, where every thing was 
| proportionable to our ſhort purſes; wretch- 


Loyages to the Canaty Iſlands, &c. 


ed proviſion and beds: however, all that 
we had was ſpent that night, and we were 
forced to depart faſting next morning. 
As we went again in ſearch of our 
ſtrayed companion, and coaſting by the 
ſea, we perceived maſts, which, at firſt, 
we took for high trees which grew by the 
ſea, not ſo much as 3 ourſelves 
that we ſhould ever ſee our ſhip again, 
which we thought had been far enough 
off; but, coming near, we found we had 
not loſt our paſſage, for ſhe anchored in 
Cameret road, three leagues from Breſt. 
Great was our joy, and we had now 
no more to do but to find out our com- 
panion, and go a- board: we endeavour- 
ed, by ſignals, to give notice of us to the 
ſhip, but with no better ſucceſs than the 
day before; ſo that the ſloop did not 


come to fetch us. 


As we ſought all imaginable ways to 
get out of our troubles, we obſerved a 


a barque at ſea plying towards the ſhip; 


I do not know how we came to fancy, 
that he whom we ſought might be in it 3 
but we fancied right, and he was the firſt 
man we perceived from the ſhore; ſo we 


made ſigns to him at a diſtance, which 


he underſtood, and the barque made to- 
wards us: but, it being impoſſible to 
come near, by reaſon of the rocks, it 
was our buſineſs to get a- board, as well 


as we could. 


At laſt, we did; and, after a great 
deal of rejoicing at our meeting ſo happily 
again, we thought of nothing but taking 
our reſt: but this was not the time; for 
the ſea was ſo rough, that the waves 
went over the ſhip, and we were wet 
from head to foot. This, joined with 
the exceſſive cold, and the danger we 


were in of being caſt away, which the 


ſeamen themſelves feared not a little, caſt 
us into a freſh concern, till, after much 
difficulty and hazard, we got a-board. 

At our leiſure, ' we revolved all our 
paſt dangers, and preſently fell to cating 
after hard faſts; we remained ſome time 
in the road, waiting for monſieur Dan- 


court, who was ſtill a- ſhore at Breſt. 


On Sunday, at noon, April the 12th, 
1682, he came a- board, and immediately 
we ſailet. 4 {3 

When we; were about three leagues at 
fea, we met the ſhip named the Burning, 


which lay at anchor, waiting the tide to 
enter into the bay of Breſt; ſhe was 
mounted with eighty guns,, and came 


from Havre, to take monſicur de Preuily, 


lieutenant-general, a-board, who was at- 


terwards to ſail to Alpgier. 

We ſaluted him, in the uſual manner, 
with ſeven guns, and crying out three 
times, Vive le roy; he anſwered us with 

| as 


$00 


Pa 


as many, againſt the uſual cuſtom of the 


king's ſhips, who always return two guns 
leſs; in all probability, he did it, in 
complaiſance to monſieur the intendant, 
who was then a-board him, and who was 
monſieur Dancourt*s friend. | 
After thanking him with three, we 
urſued our way with a north-eaſt wind, 
Garin the cape to the weſt, ſteering 
welt-louth-weſt, where we took the point 
of our departure, in forty-eight degrees 
twenty minutes of ſouthern latitude, and 
in the eleventh degree of longitude ; but, 
as I am not very expert in the art of na- 
vigation, I ſhall not oblige myſelf to be 
thus exact, in theſe ſort of obſervations, 
but when it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
Tueſday, the 21ſt of April, we perceiv- 


ed two ſhips, to the eaſt of us; by their 


ſteering, to get the weather-gage of us, 
we judged them to be privateers ; we pre- 
ſently put ourſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, which prevented their making any 
attempt upon us, believing there was lit- 
tle to be got by us but ball. 

Sunday the 26th, in the morning, be- 
ing in thirty-two degrees, as many mi- 
nutes, of northern latitude, and in four 
degrees thirteen minutes of eaſtern longi- 
tude, we ſaw cape Cantin, the coaſt of 
Barbary, and the kingdom of Morocco, 
from whence we were only fix leagues 


_ diſtant; if the night had laſted, we had 


loſt our way, for we ſailed, to the weſt of 


che Maderas, which is above one-hundred 
and forty leagues thence, - 


Wedneſday the 29th, we perceived the 


iſle of Anecerotte, one of the ſeven Cana- 


Great Ca- 


nary, the 
capital of 
the ſeven 
iſland», 


Its ſituati- 
ſtands on the ſouth-weſt ſide, is a league 


On. 


y iſlands; which we left, about ten 


leagues to the ſouth-caſt, where we met 


With a calm, and exceſſive heat. a 


Thurſday, the 3oth of April, we foun 
ourſelves in thirty eight degrees thirty 
minutes of ſouthern latitude, and four 
minutes of Jongitude, taking the firſt 
meridian at the iſle de Fer, according to 
the cuſtom of our nation z ſo that, not'a- 
bove ten leagues diſtant to the north-eaſt 
from the Great Canary, we tacked on this 
iſle till night, about a league off land. 
We could not anchor, by reaſon of the 
little wind that was ſtirring, and the 
darkneſs of the following night; this ob- 
liged us to tack about to the eaſt, and 
to keep out at ſea, till three o'clock in 
Io RAG: on the oppoſite ſide of the 
and, | 


Friday, the 1ſt of May, having tacked | 
.to the weſt, in the road of the Great Ca- 


1ary, about nine and a half, we anchored 
in twenty-four fathom, and found a ſand 
that was partly grey and partly red, mixt 
with coral; the town, with its ſituation, 


Vayages to the Canary Iſlands, &c. 


and a half from the road, and defended 
by a very ordinary caſtle. | 

When they had given us notice, from 
the top of this caftle, they ſet up the pa- 
vilion of Spain, which we ſaluted with - | 
five guns; to which they returned not 
a gun, I ſuppoſe it was for want of pow- 
der. | ; 
There is very good anchoring in this 
place, if one do not come too near the 
town, to which the rocks, that lie under 
water, render the approach very danger- 
ous; it is defended by a caſtle, ſituated 71s 
on a mountain, from being attacked by firength; 
ſea 3 it is peopled by twelve-thouſand 
iſlanders, brave enough, .and able enough 
to oppoſe any invaſion z our ſhip anchor- 
ed in eighteen fathom water before the 
town. 

It is about a league in compaſs ; the Itsbigneſs. 
houſes, for the moſt part, are well enough 
built, but low, not above two ſtories; 
they are all terraſſed a-top, ſo that, the 
roofs not appearing, one would think they 
had been burnt. In the day-time, you 
ſcarce ſee a man in the ſtreets, 

Though the biſhop, the governor, and 
the beſt ſort, have their reſidence at Tene- Reſidence 
riffe, yet in this capital is the epiſcopal of the 
ſeat, 'the tribunal of the inquiſition, and * and 
the ſupreme council, which is the parlia-iamen. 
ment of the ſeven iſlands. There are 
four monaſteries in it, one of Dominicans, Religious 
and another of Franciſcans; the two o- houſes. 
thers are Bernardines and Recolets, 

Theſe iſlands, which were formerly The Ca- 
called Fortunate, deſerved the name, if aa __ 
the goodneſs of the air, and the richneſs —_— 
of the ſoil, be conſidered ; they abound ed . 
in wheat, barley, honey, cows, ſheep, nate. 
deer, and all the neceſſaries of life: the Their T 
wine of Malveſia is in ſuch great plenty happinck 
there, that the Engli/h, the French, the 
Spaniards, and Dutch, &c, furniſh them- 
ſelves thence every Fark 

The happineſs of this place, to be able 
to ſubſiſt, independent of all other coun- 
tries, for the neceſſaries of life, made the 
Heathens formerly believe that it was the Belief of 
Elyſian fields, deſigned for the abode of ee Hea: 
happy ſouls, after death, os 

T hey are not ſo happy in their water, 
as in other things; but this they remedy, 
by pouring it into veſſels of the figure of 
a mortar, made of a very porous ſort of 
ſtone, through which it filters itſelf, and 
afterwards becomes very good. 

Their harveſt is commonly in March 
or April; in ſeveral places, they have. 


two in one year. The ſoil is ſo excced- The rich- 


ing rich, that I ſaw a cherry- tree, that neſs of the 
had not been grafted above ſix weeks, ſoil. 
bear fruir, and flowers grow of them- 
ſelves, without any care ; and it abounds 
in oranges and citrons to admiration. 

Pe The 
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The Great Canary, as well as Teneriffe, 


and the Palme, continued idolaters ſome 
time after the conqueſt made of them by 


the Spaniards, in 1460. The Ancerolte, 
Fort-Avanture, the Gomer, and the Fer, 
firſt received Chriſtianity; and the three 
others, at laſt, followed their example. 
The Spaniards, reſolving, at laſt, to re- 
duce thele iſlands to their obedience, ſent 
a great number of the inhabitants ſlaves 
into Spain; they who remained were civi- 
liſed, and live after the manner of their 
conquerors 3 and theſe, above all the o- 
ther inhabitants of the Canaries, are civil 
to ſtrangers. 

Monſieur Dancourt was very well re- 
ceived there by the governor of the iſland, 
with whom he dined, conducted by the 
- conſul of our nation, named Remond, ori- 
ginally of Liege, and a very honeſt man; 
he too regaled us very much, both with 
wines and fruits, and I continued two 
days with him, in which he made ex- 
ceeding much of me. ; 

I. was four times at the convent of the 
Bernardines, the proviſor having given 
me leave, at the requeſt of the abbeſs; 


there were ſome French women there, of 


whom one was of Paris, who was my in- 
terpreter; there being ſome ſick in the 


convent, they were very much concerned, 
Teſt I ſhould take the infection. 


The preſence of a phyſician made 


them make uſe of the opportunity; and 


ſeveral of them pretended to be ſick, who 
ailed nothing, that they might have more 
liberty. They expreſſed a great deal of 
civility to me, and loaded me with biſket, 
and wet and dry comfits, with lemonade, 
malveſia, and all manner of fruit, which 
they ſent me on plates, and China diſhes, 
garniſhed with roſes, violets, orange- 
flowers, jeſſamin-flowers, and n 
without reckoning noſegays ; and I pre- 
ſented them too, which they civilly re- 
ceived, 


9 


ſo I thanked the Spaniard for all his Kind- 
neſs, and ordered what I thought was 


moſt proper for his wife, and ſuch things 


as might be found in the iſland, were 
they are very ſcarce. 5 Sh 

He would have given me moncy, 
which, for the honour of my nation, I 
refuſed; I thought to have returned thi- 


ther again the next morning, he having 


Leaving this holy place, I found ſe- 


veral at the conſul's houſe, who waited 


for me, to go ſee ſome ſick; particularly, 
ſome from a certain civilian, who was 


reckoned worth fifty-thouſand crowns, 


whoſe wife was, ever and anon, troubled 
with a ſuffocation of the matrix. The 
doctor of the place managed her, as for a 
peripneumony; by which, chiefly, I diſ- 


Covered his ignorance, | 
As they have no great confidence in 


their own phyſicians, they are very glad, 


when they can meet with one of France: 
the lawyer did all he could to perſuade 
me to ſtay at the Great Canary, offering 
me his houſe, his table, and many other 
advantages; but I was reſolved not to 


break my word with monſieur Dancourt; 
Y 0.4 IL | 


deſired the conſul 1 might, ſaying he 
would'gratify me, in another way, fec- 
ing I would take no, money; but I had 
not time, the ſloop coming to rake me 
a-board, on Saturday night. 

I was almoſt enchanted with this iſland, 
and with much ado I parted from it ; if 
ever I leave France again, it ſhall be to 
live in the . Great Canary, But I can 
ſcarce prefer any thing to France itſelf, for 


happineſs ; but, before I leave this iſland, 


I muſt not forget to tell you, that it is 


thirty leagues in compaſs, and almoſt Extent of 


round. 

Saturday the 2d, towards evening, the 
wind blowing hard at north-norch-eaſt, 
we failed, and, lacking again about three 
o'clock in the morning, we ſteered our 
courſe, in ſight of the Pic, a high moun- 
tain of the iſland of Tenerife, with a de- 
ſign to anchor in the road of Holy-Croſs 3 
our pilots obſerved in this latitude, that 
the needle varied to the north-eaſt, three 
degrees thirty minutes. | 

Sunday the 3d, being to the fartheſt 
north of the Great Canary, with a ſcanty 
wind at north-north-eaſt, we had the cape 
to the weſt all night, 

Monday the 4th, in the morning, we 
arrived at Teneriffe, the richeſt of all the 
Canary iſlands ; in ſight of Holy-Croſs, a 
little town on the eaſt point of the iſland, 
One may anchor there in twenty-five or 
thirty fathom water; however, we did 
not anchor at all, and remained ready to 
fail again all day, waiting the ſloop that 
was ſent a-ſhore, 


Though the governor of Holy-Croſs per- 
mitted thoſe, who went in the ſloop, to 


land, yet he acquainted the governor-ge- 


neral (whoſe reſidence is at Laguna, three 


leagues from the ſea) that there were ſome 
French who deſired to come a-ſhore to be 
ſupplied with proviſions : the anſwer was, 


the Great 
Canary. 


To make them priſoners, if they did. Per- 


haps, the reaſon was, that they were afraid 
we might have ſome a-board that had the 
plague, thinking we came from the Le- 
vant, | . 
in the world; they ſay one may ſee it forty 
leagues off at ſea, As for us, we ſaw it 


but twelve or fifteen, by reaſon of the fog, 
which made it appear to us like a cloud in 
the point of a diamond ; jt is always 2 
vere 
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The Pic is one of the higheſt mountains The Pic. 
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e mas a ths - 


vered with ſnow, though it never ſnows be- 


low, nor ever freezes. 


p - 


ke iland As for Tenerife, it is reckoned to be the 


of Tene- higheſt iſland in the ocean, and the beſt 


rift. 


The ſitua- 


peopled, for its bigneſs, containing fifteen- 
thouſand inhabitants; it is this which pro- 


duces that excellent wine of Malucgſia, 


Which paſſes for the beſt in the world. 
This wine is not known in theſe iſlands, but 
fince the Spaniards became maſters of it; 
for they firft brought the plant from Car- 
dia; and now they prefer this wine to that 
of the place from whence it derives its ori- 


| and there comes a greater quantity 
r 


om thence; than from Candia. 
The ſeven Canary iſlands lie in a line one 


tion of the by another, almoſt exactly from eaſt to 


ſeven Ca- 


nary 1- 


ſlands. 


Remark. 


weſt; they are very mountainous, but wel] 
peopled, and very fertile; the leaft is ſix- 
ty miles, in compaſs, _ | 

As I had formerly heard ſpeak of a 
wonderful tree in the iſle of Fer, whoſe 


long and narrow leaves are always green, 
and ſupplied all its inhabitants with water, 


1 was willing to inform myſelf about it; 
and I aſked, if it was ſo as I was inform- 
ed, that there falls ſo great a dew on this 
tree, that dropping afterwards, as clear 
water into ſtone baſons, which they ſet on 
purpoſe to receive it, it ſupplies both ail 
the men and beaſts of the iſland, provi- 


dence thus wonderfully ſupplying the want 


of freſh water. They told me it was a 
mere fiction, yet ſome there were too, 
who ſaid, there might be ſuch a tree in 
the iſland, bat that it did not yield ſuch a 
quantity. 
Tueſday the th, we continued our courſe 
to the ſouthward, in twenty-ſeven degrees 
forty minutes of ſouthern latitude, and in 
three-hundred and ſixty degrees of eaſtern 
longitude 3 about fix in the evening, the 
ſouth point of the Great Canary lay eaſt- 
north-eaſt from us, about ſeven leagues off. 
Wedneſday the 6th, it blew ſo hard at 
eaſt, that we were extremely ſhattered in 
our maſts and rigging, and the main-maſt 


bowed fo, that we expected it would come 


by the board; this tempeſt ceaſed, a quar- 
ter of an hour after, and we enjoyed a calm 
again. | „„ | 
Thurſday the 7th; at nooh, being in 
twenty-three degrees of ſouthern latitude, 
and twenty-cight minutes of eaſt longitude, 


we paſſed the tropic of Cancer. 


Friday the 8th, we approached the 
coaſt of Barbary, being, at noon, in twen- 
ty degrees forty-ſeven minutes of ſouth la- 
titude, the wind blowing hard at eaft- 
north-eaſt ; and; obſerving it was impol- 
fible to gain cape Blanc before night, and 
that we were four leagues from land, be- 


Ing in twenty-eight fathom water, we pre. 


ſently racked about, ſteering eaſt-ſouth- 


eaſt; and, Saturday the gth, about eight 
o' clock in the morning, we found ourſelves 
within a league of land. 1 


We ranged the coaſt as far as cape Cape 
Blauc, where we anchored in fourteen fa- Blanc. 


thom water to the north-weſt, about a 
league from the point of the cape 3 which 
is, according to our elevation, in twenty 


degrees thirty minutes of ſouth latitude, 


and three hundred and fifty-nine degrees 
ten minutes of welt latitude. 
When the Portugueſe firſt diſcovered 


Why it 19 


this cape, about the year 1454, they cal- called cape 


led it cape Blanc, for that, being ſandy 
and barren, they ſaw not the leaſt verdure 
it is level like the fea, whence they called 
it the Sea of Sand. 
From cape Cantin to this cape, which 
comprehends three-hundred leagues, one 
fees nothing but a ſandy plain, called, by 


Blanc, or 


the Sea of 


Sand, 


the ancients, the Deſart of Lybia, and by 


the Arabians Zaara ; it is inhabited only 
by wild beaſts, as lions, tygers, ounces, 
leopards, and ſuchslike creatures. 

_ Theſe deſarts reach to mount Allas, on the 
north, and to the country of the negroes, 
on the ſouth 3 they ate of ſo vaſt an ex- 
tent from eaſt to weſt, that they cannot be 
paſſed on horſeback in fifty days. By this 
way, the caravans of Fez paſs to Tombut, 
Melly, Borneo, and the other kingdoms 
of the negroes. | 


When a ſtorm riſes in thefe defarts, the 


ſand buries men and camels, and often the 
ſtuffs; and, filling up the pits by the 
way, the paſſengers die with thirſt; as 
there 1s no beaten path there, they make 
uſe of the compaſs, as at fea, _ 

There is a ſort of a gulf, in the very 
point of cape Blanc, that takes its name 
from the iſland which it forms, called Ar- 
guin; this gulf advances above fifteen 
leagues into the land, for which reaſon, 
we loſe the fight of it, in paſſing the 
point. 


this iſland, from whence they trafficked 
with the Azoag hes, Arabs, or Moors, who 
exchange with them gold, gum- arabic, 
ivory, and oſtridges feathers, which are 
in great plenty there, by reaſon of the 
great number of theſe birds, It is faid of 
this creature, that its memory is ſo bad, 
that it forgets where it has laid its eggs, 
and often treads on them. I cannot eaſily 
believe what I am told, that one of them 
will feed eight men, They bring theſe 
merchandiſes to Hoden, which is four days 
journey up land, and where arrive the ca- 
ra vans of Tombut, Gualata, and other 
places of inward Lybia, and of the negroes 

country. | 
Theſe people obſerve the law of Maho- 
met ; do not ſtay long in a place, wander- 
ing 


The Portugueſe had a fort formerly 3 


Obſervati- 
on on the 


oſtridges. 


Manners 
and religi- 
on of the 
people. 


Vopages to the Canary lands, &c. 
ing from one place to another along the 
deſarts, according as they find paſture for 


their horſes, camels, oxen, ſheep;. and 
oats z on the milk of which they live. 


"hey are divided by tribes and families; 
they acknowledge no other king but him 
who ſurpaſſes the reſt in riches, and him 
they willingly obey as their captain. 

How they Their traffic with the negroes conſiſts 

traffic. in horſes and camels 3 they receive two, 

ſix, eight, or ten ſlaves, for one horſe, but 
for a camel only two, 
The fort of Arguin was taken by the 

Dutch from the Portugueſe, and again ta- 

ken from therg, ih the war of 1672, by 


Fort of 
Arguin. 


monſieur Ducas, captain of the royal com- 


pany of Africa; he had but one- hundred 
and twenty men to this expedition, and 
loſt but three of them. The cowardice of 
the Dutch eaſed this conqueſt very much, 
for nothing was more eaſy than to prevent 
it; we had but ſix guns, of which, the 
biggeſt, being but an eight-pounder, no- 
thing defended us; and, with all this, we 
wanted water, it being impoſſible to drink 
of that, of one ſingle well in the iſland, 
which ſtinks, Hg 
Belongs at This fort remained to us; by the treaty 
eſent to of Nimeguen, as did all the other places 
the French. which the company occupies 3 notwith- 
ſtanding this treaty, the Dutch ſend ſeveral 
ſhips thither every year; which is a mani- 
teſt infraction. 

The captain of our ſhip landed there 
with thirty men, thinking to have met the 
ſhip called the Town of Hamburgh, but it 
was failed away; we found only one 
barque in the dock, which was not finiſh- 
ed, and which we burnt ; and another lit- 
tle veſſel, in which were ſome Moors and 
Dutch, who, abandoning it, ſwam for it. 
It was found loaded with tortoiſes; which 
were very welcome to our men in the 
ſloop, whoſe proviſions were all ſpent 
they are very large on this coaſt; and very 

Remarks Plentiful 3 one alone will feed thirty men; 
on the tor- they eat like veal, and are meat good e- 
toiſes. nough; its ſhell may be about fifteen feet 
round, | 33 
The plen- Cape Blanc abounds in fiſh, beſides the 
ty of cape common fiſh, as, pargueſe, vielles; gold- 
/anc, fiſh, junny, ſea-dogs, and others, of whoſe 
names I am ignorant; our men catched 
ſotne of them; and fed very happily on 
them, for eight days, which we tarried on 
this coaſt. As far as the mouth of the ri- 
ver Senegal, there are ſome ſhattered habi- 
tations of Moors, though the country be 
very barren, and ſcarce any thing lives here 
but fiſh, | 
Saturday the 16th, we continued our 
courle to Goree, and paſſed in ſight of the 


river Senegal; of which I ſhall ſpeak here- 
after. 


1632, 


poſſeſſion of his employment; he found 


8. bez 
Tucſday the 19th, we diſcovered cape Cape 
Verde, being in fourteen degrees forty-five Jed. 


minutes of ſouthern latitude north. 


This cape was thus named by the Por- tes diſcd- 
tupueſe, who diſcovered it, the ſame year very. 
as cape Blanc; They named it Cape- 
Verde, becauſe of the great number of 
trees they ſaw there, of which ſeveral are 
always green. It is high, and yields a plea- 
ſant proſpect; on the top are two round 
mountains, which, from their reſemblance, | 
were called Breaſts, It advances very far Its extent; 
out into the ſea; and paſſes for the greateſt 
in the ocean, after cape de Bon- Eſperance ; 
there is a great concourſe of rides there; 
which bear to the ſouthward, | 
Its ſituation is ill marked in the card, Its fituati- 
which places it in fourteen degrees exact, on. 
whereas it is in fourteen and a half. After 
doubling the firſt point (for there are two) 
we ſee a little iſland which is uninhabited; 
it is named the J/e of Birds, by reaſon of 
the great numbers ſeen there at its firſt 
— oa Bo ont 
When we had paſſed this iſland; we 
doubled the other point to diſcover Gorec, 
which lies behind the cape; almoſt oppo- 
ſite to the Breaſts, The coaſt runs inwards 
to the north-weſt in a creek; where is found 
the beſt water of all this latitude z which 
is a great relief to the ſhips. s. | 

Being arrived at Goree, Wedneſday the Gore: 
20th of May 1682, and anchoring in the | 
road, we ſaluted the port with ſeven guns, 
which returned the ſalute, gun for gun; 
the firſt was with ball, in honour to mon- 
ſieur Dancourt; when he went into the 
ſloop, our ſhip ſaluted him with five guns, 
all the ſhips in the road did the ſame ; 
and; when he was landed, the fort faluted 
him with ſeven more, bs | 

After ſhewing the letters of the compa- Monſieur = 


ny, who had made him director, he took Dancourr 
finds the 


ge 4 | fairs of 
affairs in a very ill poſture, by the conduct copay 


of two perſons; each of them pretending pany in an 
to the chief command. The one was a ill tate. 
Frenchman, and commandant of Goree for 
the company; and the other their agent- 
general along the coaſt. But, as this is 
none of my buſineſs, I ſhall meddle no 
. 
The iſland bf Goree was called fo by The iſle of 
the Hollanders, becauſe it reſembled an i- Goree. 
fland of Zealand of the ſame name. It is 1,, extent, 
about a quarter of a league in . 
and runs long- ways north and ſouth, about 
a league from the land; it has, to the 
ſouth, a rock ſloping on one ſide, and on 
the other is waſhed by the ſea, The whole 
iſland, indeed, is ſurrounded almoſt by 
rocks, which hinder the entrance into it, 
except a little creek, by which veſſels may 
enter. . ; 1 
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Gove As the Portugueſe were the firſt who 
| 1 * have made long voyages on this coaſt, it 


7 was firſt diſcovered by them, as well as 
f ne all the reſt of p "gg to the ſea, ocean, 
and Allaniic fide z having fallen into the 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, they built a fort 
on the weakeſt ſide of the mountain, for 
the defence of the iſland, and of another 
wretched fort, which was below, not able 

to defend itſelf. | | 


Monſieur Monſieur the count 4 Eftrees, vice- ad- 
ph 71 miral of France, in 1678, in the month 


himſelfr of November, ſeized on this fort, which 
maſter of the governor ſurrendered to him, without 
it. making any defence; as they could not 
ſpare men to gariſon them, they were both 
razed. Meſſieurs of the company, who 
govern the iſland at preſent, have a little 
re- eſtabliſned that below, by buildings, 
which ſerve them for magazines, and, by 
the raiſing an ordinary wall on the ruins 
of the old fort, only to avoid being inſult- 
ed by the negroes. 

Monſieur Dancourt preſently employed 
himſelf in promoting the trade, viſiting 
the counters eſtabliſhed along the coaſts, 
and in giving orders to the commiſlaries 
and afterwards, in ſeeking the amity of 
the negro kings and chiefs. 

Too this end, he began to viſit the coun- 
try up and down for a matter of fourſcore 


leagues z that is, from the mouth of the 


Senegal, to that of the river Gambia ; 
which are the two mouths of the river 
Niger. T accompanied him in all his 
journies along the coaſts, when I inform- 
ed myſelf of all that concerns the country, 


- 
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age. And in the whole town of Rufe, 
which is but three leagues from hence, we 
could find but one horſe for monſieur 
Dancourt, and ſix aſſes; two of which 
carried our proviſions, 

Though it was now December, yet the 
heat was exceſſive, which was very pain- 
ful to us; and we travelled from ſun-riſe 
to ſun-ſet, only ſtopping a little at noon, 
when we reſted a while under a tree, to 
eat of ſome little proviſion we had brought 
with us. At night we lay in ſome town, 


where we found neceſſaries neither for The great 


burſelves, nor mill for our beaſts, though ſcarcity 
cre- 


abouts. 


it be the ordinary food of the negroes, who 
hve often only on roots for the want of 
grain. | ns | 

Our hoſts received us after their beſt 


manner, but their extreme poverty made 
their beſt but indifferent, Their houſes Negroes 


are made of ſtraw, as are thoſe of their houſes. 


very kings; though in ſome places they 
are more commodious than in others, 
The firſt are about four feet diamcter, the 


roof is a ſort of dome, the outſide of 


which 1s ſtraw, and the inſide palms, the 
whole handſomely worked; the dome, or 
roof, is ſupported by five or ſix forks; 
the wall is of palm or ſtraw, neatly wove 
together, | 

They have neither doors nor windows 
to their houſes, only a little hole like the 
mouth of an oven, ſo that one muſt creep 
on all four to enter into them ; though 
the heat muſt needs be exceſſive in ſuch a 
place, yet they make fires in them, which 
are always accompanied with a great 


ſmoke. This inconveniency pleaſes/them, The ne- 
for they love ſmoke : their floor is ſand, groes love 
into which you ſometimes ſink up to the ſmoke. 


of their religion, manners, and cuſtoms of 
the Africans of Cape-Verae. | 
We began the 6th of December with Se- 


negal, whither we could not go by ſea, 
becauſe of a north wind that was juſt con- 
trary to us; notwithſtanding, the affairs 
of that place requiring the preſence of 
monſieur Dancourt, becauſe of the death of 
the governor, which happened a little be- 
fore, he reſolved to go thither by land, 
and to ſend the Fame, a ſhip commanded 
by captain D'Oyere, as well to carry mer- 
chandiſe, as to bring back thoſe which 
were exchanged. | 
' Obſervati- 
Way. ving a contrary wind, ſpent a month in 
her paſſage, which was E forty leagues 
in a ſtraight line; but ſhe was forced to 
work and tack, which made it five-hun- 
dred. We gave her for loſt, when we, 
at laſt, happily ſaw her arrived in the 
road. | | _ 
Our journey by land was not fo tedi- 
ous, but that it was ſtil] more painful, for 
the road furniſhes paſſengers with no ſort 
of neceſſaries ; no, not ſo much as carri- 


It is eaſy to paſs from Senegal to Goree, 
vn on the but not to go thither; and this ſhip, ha- 


ſides. 


mid leg. 

They have ſome houſes, the paſſage in- 
to which is ſo very little, that one would 
wonder how they could go in or out. I 


remember one day, a pretty tall gentle- 


man and I having lain in one of them, 
though he crept like a ſerpent, yet could 
not get out, and was forced to lie there, 
one half out and the other half in, not 
able to ſtir backward or forward, I en- 
deavoured to help him, but to no pur- 


poſe, and, not daring to cut the wall, was 


forced to call for help, 


Their beds are yet leſs commodious Their 
than their houſes ; they are made of a beds. | 
great many ſticks about two inches thick, 


ſet at two fingers diſtance one from the 
other, joined together by a rope almoſt 
like a hurdle ; thick twiſted ſticks (as 1s 
all their wood) fill betwixt every two, 
and ſeem only placed to break one's 
Theſe beds, as well as the roofs of 


their houſes, are ſupported by forks ; and 
thus they lie on them without any more 
| to 


to do, only the better fort have a mat, 
which ſerves them for a quillt. 
From what I have faid, it is eaſy to 

_ conclude, that, if this country ſuffers not 
its inhabitants to be happy by reaſon of 
its barrenneſs, they themſelves too con- 


Their 


flo. tribute to their miſery by their ſloth, 
| But to return to our Journey, which 
this digreſſion has interrupted : after ſix 
days fatigue, we came to a town called 
Bicure. Bieure, which ſtands at the mouth of the 


river of Senegal, As there are as many 
cuſtoms as countries, we obſerved that, in 
| this, the men concern themſelves with no- 
The wo- thing, it is the women who manage all the 
men only traffic; who, under pretence of carrying 
he ade, the merchandiſe, held a diſhoneſt corre- 
ſpondence with our ſeamen. 

Me left our beaſts in this place, and 

monſieur Dancourt ſent from thence to the 
| habitation, to ſend us a veſſel to carry us 
the other five leagues, which yet remained, 

St. Lewis's to the iſland of St. Lewis; where we ar- 
iſland. rived two hours after midnight. 
Its fitaa- This iſland, ſituated in the middle of 
tian. the river, five leagues above the mouth of 
it, is about a league in compaſs, Meſſieurs 
of the company have their magazines there, 
and a commandant and commiſſaries. It is 
thither the negroes bring their ſkins, 
ivory, ſlaves, and ſometimes ambergris; 
as for gum- arabic, it is brought to us by 
the moors, as I ſhall ſay hereafter, 

They give, in exchange to the negroes, 
linnen, cotton, copper, tin, iron, Aqua- 
Vitæ, and ſome glaſs trifles ; the profit 
derived from this commerce, 1s eight hun- 
dred for one, The ſkins, and ivory, 
and gum, are carried to France ; the ſlaves 
are ſent to the American iſlands, to mak 
ſugar, | | 

The beſt are bought for ten pieces frank, 
and ſold again for a hundred crowns. For 
{five or ſix pots of Aqua-YVite, one may 
have a good luſty ſlave ; ſo that they are 
bought cheaper than they are tranſported, 
for their tranſportation 1s very chargeable. 
The river The river of Senegal is a branch of the 
ot Senegal. Niger, coming out of this river about ſix- 

hundred leagues above the mouth of it, and 
runs through the kingdom of Cantorf, and 
thence divides itſelf intoſeveral branches; 
of which, the chief are Gambia and 
Riorgande; of the laſt of which, T am 
wholly ignorant. Ok 

The Senegal ſeparates the Azoaghes, 

Moors or Bazanez, from the Blacks; fo 
that of one ſide of the river are Moors, ra- 
ther white than black; and of the other, 
men perfectly black. The firſt have no 
certain abode, but wander from place to 
lace, camping where they find paſture 
or their cattle ; whereas the ſecond, that 
„ . Ace 


Com- 
merce. 


Traflic 
of ſlaves. 


Different 
manners' 


of the 
people, 
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tal of gum, and ſome farther. 
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is, the negroes, are fixed, and have their 
certain towns and habitations. 

The firſt are free, and acknowledge no 
ſuperior or head, but whom they pleaſe ; 
the laſt have kings, who tyranniſe over 
them, and make them flaves. The Moors Their dif. 
are little, meagre, and of a bad mien; ferent ye- 
and a crafty ſubtle genius: the negroes, us. 
of the contrary, are tall, thick, and well 
proportioned, but dull and ſtupid. The 
country, inhabited by the Moors, is a ſandy 
waſte, wherein no green thing 1s to be 
ſeen ; but that of the negroes is rich in 
paſture and mill, and abounds with trees 
ever green, but ſcarce bear any fruit that 
is fit to eat. | i 

From theſe Moors we have gum-ara- Gum-ara- 
bic, they gather it in the deſarts of the bic. 


\ 


4 


Inward Lybia ; it grows on the trees as 


that from cherry and plum trees; they 
come to ſell it about a month or ſix 
weeks before the overflowing of the Ni- 
ger. 
They give them, in exchange, blue 
cloth, linnen of the ſame colour, and a 
little iron; they will come five or 
ſix hundred leagues to ſell a half quin- 
They ride 
quite naked on their camels, horſes, and 
oxen, on which they often bring their 
merchandiſe, The moſt conſiderable a- 
mongſt them wear a ſort of a cloke made 
of furr ſkins ; the reſt have only a wretch- 
ed piece of a ſkin that covers their na- 
kedneſs. They all live on milk, in which 
they diſſolve ſome gum. 

It is the cuſtom, partly, to ſubſiſt them 
when they come to traffic z and, to this 
end, to buy their oxen of them ; but they 
muſt laughter them themſelves, or they 
will not touch them ; and they have ſome 
amongſt them appointed for this work, 
yet, tho? they abound themſelves in cattle, 
they ſeldom eat of them, except when 
likely to die of diſtempers or age. 

It is an incredible trouble to trade with They are 


Food of 


them; for in all their dealings they are great 


either inſolent or falſe. - The traffic being Cheats. 
managed on the river, they cannot play 
their tricks ſo eaſily, for they embark the 
merchandiſe as they receive it from them, 

It is managed in the months of May and 
June, thirty leagues above the factory. 

When all is over, they put a thouſand Their in- 
affronts on you; when they catch a French- folencs. 
man, or any other white, they will kill him 
to revenge a quarrel of twenty years paſt. 
About two months ago, they took a mari- 
ner that underſtood Arabic; whom one 
of the captains of the company had ſent to 
Arguin, and demanded no leſs than fifty 
ſlaves in exchange for him. 


o P Never 


domof 


Never was nation more falſe and perfi- 


dious 3 they are very dexterous in the uſe 
They of fire- arms, the effect of which they dread 


wag BE to that degree, that three whites, one day, 
' hindered four-hundred of them from ſeiz- 
ing a veſſel with which theſe came to traf- 
fic, a ſhot that fell amongſt them having 
frightened them from the execution of 

their deſign, 
It was underſtood afterwards, that the 
gran part of them were Moors of the 
ide of Mount Atlas, who came to depoſe 
Cheiratic, one of the moſt powerful ne- 
gro princes of theſe countries : and of 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, They re- 
tire into the inland parts as ſoon as ever the 

Niger begins to overflow. 
Ihe King- The kingdom of Senegal was the chief 
">: Of the negroes countries, and was former- 
ne. in. ly very conſiderable : at preſent it is not ſo, 
y 

conſidera- tho? they have a king truly brave, for, 
ble. chrough want of ſtrength, he is become 


Its extent. tributary to another. Its power extends 


along the water-ſide, the ſpace of forty 
leagues, without reckoning ſome little 
ſeigniories near, which are tributary to 
it, and about ten or twelve leagues up the 
land, 


Brac. This king is called Brac, which is a 


name of dignity : abſolute as he is, he is 

exceeding miſerable, often wanting mill to 

eat, He is ſo delighted with horſes, that for 

the moſt part he will content himſelſ with 

Character à pipe of tobacco, and a little Agua-Vilæ, to 

of the ſpare the mill to his horſes; he uſes them 

ing « in plundering the weakeſt of his neigh- 

al, bours, and driving away their oxen, in 

which their riches conſiſt ; and ſometimes 

makes them flaves, and ſells them for 
Aqua-Vite, | 

How he When it grows low, he ſhuts up what 


ſpares his jg jeft inacoffer, and gives the key of it to 


—_ one of his favourites, whom he ſends thir- 
ty leagues off, on ſome e meſſage to 
his wives, that he may not drink in the 

' mean time; and ſo makes it laſt as long 
as he can, ' | 


How he But, whatever he does by his neigh- 


tyranniſes hours, he makes his fubjects feel him, run - 
83 ning up and down his own country, re- 
Jeers. maining two days in one town, three in 
another, obliging them to maintain him- 
ſelf and his whole train, which is compoſed 
of about two- hundred ſubtle fellows, re- 
fined by their converſation with the whites, 
trom whom they only learn what is bad, 
When they have ruined the villages, they 
make ſlaves of whom they pleaſe on the 
leaſt pretence. F 
"The trea- But, if the prince is perfidious, his ſub- 


chery of jects are no leſs, for they will ſell one ano- 


17 ther without regard to proximity of blood 
ſelling one or relation; ſo that the father ſhall ſell his 


another. fon, and the ſon his father and mother, as 
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it happens. When they have ſuch a de- 


ſign on any perſon, they will deſire his 


help to carry their merchandiſe to the 
factory, and when they have them there 
they fl them privately, and deliver them 
when they do not underſtand the language, 

Behold an example of this kind, which A particu- 
happened ſome time ago, and confirms lar in- 
what I have ſaid, One of theſe Barbar:. _ 
ans had formed a deſign againſt his own 
ſon to ſell him ; the ſon perceived it, but 
diſſembled the matter; underſtanding the 
French tongue, while his father was ab- 
ſent a little, he comes to the magazine, 
declares he had a ſlave, treats, and agrees 
for the price, and delivers him up. This 
E ſlave was his father, who, when 

e was going to be ironed, rages, and 
cries out, he was his own ſon who offered 
et ſell him; the other denies, and marches 
off, 

But his guilt was not long a puniſþing ; 
for, returning home with his goods, he 
meets a chief lord, who {tripped him of all 
he had, made him a ſlave, and fold him 
to the factory. | 

After the ſtates of Brac, we meet thoſe Chyraric, 
of Cheyratic; that is to ſay, the thrice 
great, the emperor. On this laſt depend 
ten little kings, and other little ſovereigns; 
his empire extends itſelf on both ſides of 
the river Senegal, and contains near three- Extent of 
hundred leagues of country. His lands his em- 
bear dates and mill, and yield good paſ- Pe. 
ture, in which great numbers of beaſts are 
nouriſhed, His people are called Foules, 
they are not black, nor ſo white as the 
moors, but are of a middle colour. 

They are more civiliſed than the other 
negroes, and receive ſtrangers very kind- 
ly; and when any of our mariners are ill 
uſed by their captains, as it often hap- 
pens, they run to Cheyratic for ſhelter, 
who receives them very kindly, 

His ordinary food is mill, beef, and dates, His food. 
and drinks milk, and never any wine or 
Aqua-Vitz, obſerving the law of Mabo- 


met more exactly than the other negroes. 


He is able to bring fifty-thouſand men 
into the field, but for want of proviſions 
cannot ſubſiſt there long. — 

. Paſſing beyond the ſtates of Cheyratic, The coun- 
you come to the countries of the Faregorts tries of the 
and Enguellandi, three-thouſand leagues 2% 
from our habitation 3 we traffic too with Ad 
them; they differ in nothing from the /ax.. 


Foules. As I did not go any higher, my 


knowledge is bounded here, and I know 


nothing beyond it. 

After this river has rolled from Cantorſi, Concourſe 
and divers great iſlands, it caſts itſelf into of the ri- 
the ſea by two openings, in fifteen de- ver S] 

rees thirty-two. minutes of ſouth latitude. “““ 
ESR the ſea and the river, there is a 
| fort 


\ 


wideſt part is not above a little cannon- 
ſhot ; this-obſtacle occaſions continuing 1ts 
courſe for ſix leagues, before it rolls into 
the ſea, tho' their waters run even, But, 
at length, this dike is pierced in two 


places, three leagues diſtant one from the 


other, through them, and it loſes itſelf, 
at laſt, in the ſea, between which an 
iſland is formed. | 
At each of theſe mouths, ſeveral banks 
of ſand are gathered, which the river 
drives down, and the ſea drives back; and 
make a very dangerous paſſage for ſhip- 
ping. The continual motion of the ſea, 
finding a reſiſtance from theſe banks, 
cauſes it to riſe to an incredible height, 
and ſtrands or ſhatters the ſhips to pieces; 
and then there is no eſcape for the equi- 
Sort of Page, for, if they ſwim for it, the requiems 
filh. are ſure to devour them; elſe this paſſage 
is not dangerous, but when the tides are 


low, and not then when the Niger over- 


flows. 
Particular That which is ſingular in, its inunda- 
of the tions is, that they ſtill force new paſſages 
1 through the dike into the ſea; it is about 
Niger. twenty years ſince, that it forced a pal- 


{age over-againſt that iſland which is the 


habitation of the French; they were ob- 


liged to remove up higher, This mouth is 
ſtopped now, making its paſſage in other 

places; and they ſo fill one another up, 

that none ever remain but the two laſt. . 
Several European nations traded former- 


ly to that river; at preſent none but the 
rench, 


When,and Having ſpoken ſeveral times of the in- 


how the undations of the Niger, it will be proper 


pr nh M. to obſerve when, and how this happens; 


ger hap- yet without inſiſting on phyſical cauſes, 
pens. if happily they may be diſcovered by par- 
ticular circumftances, Behold ſuch as 
have appeared to me, | 
The heats are exceſſive in the Torrid 
Zone, for it does not rain there'at all, or, 
at moft, but very little, unleſs in the 
months of July, Auguſt, and September, 
To the ſouth of the equinoctial line, the 
rains fall earlier, and in greater abun- 
dance, during that time, and are accom- 
panied with raging ſtorms, and followed 
with ſo great a calm, and ſuch exceſſive 
heats, that it is as much as one can do to 
fetch one's breath. Two or three hours 
after, the tempeſt rallies, and ſo alter- 
nately during the three months. This 
cauſes violent diſtempers, fevers, Choloræ- 
Morbus, ulcers in the legs, worms of four 
or five feet long in the extremities, and 
frequent convulſions, followed by paraly ſes 
and death. | k 
All, that is ſaid of the cauſes of the 
inundation of the river Nile, is well 
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fort of dike, or hill of ſand, which in the 


known of all, and therefore I ſhall not 
repeat it here, That of the Niger muſt 
have, the, ſame cauſe, which T believe is, 
that the ſun, in repaſſing the line of Can- 
cer, which in France makes the ſummer 
ſolſtice, and here the winter, amaſſes the | 
vapours, which diſſolve afterwards in hea- The cauſe. 
vy and continual rains; and, probably, 
cauſe theſe overflowings. | 

Theſe rains commence in Ethiopia, in 
April, and continue May and Zune. Here it 
is about the 15th of Zuly, they increaſe for 
forty days, and decreaſe for as many, 
This inundation, which inriches the coun- 
try, is not general, nor extends beyond 
the neighbourhood of the river. At this 
time, the bed of the river is not known, 
its channel neither being deep enough to 
contain its waters, nor having current 
enough to {weep them into the ſea, they 
drown the vallies and the lower grounds, 
and cover all. 


It is dangerous at theſe times to ſail on 


theſe rivers, and chiefly on the river of 


Senegal, unleſs you underſtand the channel 
very well; for, when the waters come to 
retire, a veſſe] may be left on an emi- 
nence, or in a deep place, from whence it 
cannot be drawn out. 

It is about fifteen years ſince a thing hap- 
pened that confirms the truth of what I 
ſay : Meſſieurs of the company, willing to An at- 


take the advantage of the inundation, ſent tempt to 


barques to diſcover the country, about the __ _ 
place of the ſeparation of theſe arms of Cie. 
the Niger; they were willing to try if it 

was practicable to paſs from the river of 

Senegal to that of Gambia; the trade of 

which, the Engliſh, who are maſters of 

the mouth of it, hinder others from, by 

the means of a fort which they have there. 

And, as there is no attempting this diſco- 


very but at this time, when, by the ad- 


vantage of the inundation, you paſs over 
rocks that are dry at other times, they 
manned their barques with thirty men, who 
paſſed almoſt four-hundred leagues from 
our habitation, but they encountered fo 
many difficulties, that but five returned; 
having once loſt the bed of the river, their 
barque, amongſt others, fat dry on ſome 
trees, but happily, it was not far from the 
channel; ſo they made a ſhift to hale it in- 
to it again. | 
After monſieur Dancourt had diſpatch- 
ed, in theſe quarters, what he judged was 
moſt for the advantage of the company, 
ng the Barbure, or entrance, was free 
to paſs, by reaſon of a gentle eaſterly gale 
that blew then, he paſſed it in a barque de- 
ſigned for that uſe, which put us ar board 
the up called the Fame, which waited for 
us in the road, being willing to avoid the 
fatigue oſ a land journey. Br” 
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1683. The 10th of June 1683, we weighed 
| anchor, and failed for Goreez we coaſted 
it all along, and the proſpect was very 
charming, of long extended groves of 
trees ever green, After he had run along 
all the coaſt, and given his orders in all 
the coutoirs, we returned to our courſe 
which we had held, and ſpent eight days 
in coming back, Mark what I have ob- 
ſerved of theſe places in the little time I 
was there, | | 
What peo-' The people who inhabit the coaſt, from 
ple they the mouth of the Senegal to the river of 


__— Gambia, are divided into three, namely, 


coaſt from the Geloffes, the Sereres, and the Barbe/ins ; - 


the mouth they are governed by ſeveral little king- 

ea _ om” lings, but very abſolute in their ſeveral go- 

b vernments. The moſt conſiderable of them 

Gambia. all is the king of Amel, ſovereign of the 
Geloffes ; the name of Amel is not appro- 
priated to him, it is a name of dignity. 
As all their governments are much alike, 
(as are the people, and the country) I 
ſhall, by an account of this one, give you 
an account of all the reſt, | 


The G. The Geloffes inhabit from the mouth of 


Joffe. Senegal, going ſouth, within fix or ſeven 


leagues of Cape-Verde; this makes from 
north to ſouth forty leagues of coaſt, and 
from caſt to weſt one hundred up the 


land. | 
The Sere- The country of the Sereres has, for its 
Feb king, him whom we name Portugady, 


from a tqwn. of that name, which be- 
longs to him. Jain is the name of his 
dighity, it includes ten or twelve leagues 
of coaſt, and almoſt one hundred up the 
country. | | 
The Bar- The kingdom of the Barbins, ot her- 
bins, wiſe of Fovialle (for the ſame reaſon I 
alledged concerning that of Sereres) is 
governed by a king whoſe name I have 
forgot : he has no more country than 
the precedent, with whom he is often 
at war, | 
Beſides theſe three nations, there 1s an- 
other, who are a ſort of Portugueſe; a 


nation who name themſelves ſo, becauſe 


they were formerly ſubject to them, and 
are deſcended from thoſe who firſt inha- 
bited this coaſt, after the diſcovery of it. 
From the Negreſſes, whom they married, 
were born the Mulatto's, from whom are 
deſcended a more ſwarthy race : they 
may alſo be fugitives too of cape Verd, or 
Cacheau, another colony of this nation, 
on one of the branches of the river Gam- 
bia, diſtant thence three days journey. 
As they have followed the religion of 
their old maſters, they are partly Fews 
and partly Catholics z they wear a cope 
like our chaunters. No one is greater 
than another, but at the ſame time they 
are falſe and malicious, having all the 


* 
* 


vices of the Portugueſe, without any of 
their virtues, 

Almoſt all theſe places are ſandy and Nature of 
barren 3 the heats are more violent there the ſoit. 
in January, than in July and Augiſt in 
France. It rains there in the manner as 
I have ſaid already, ſpeaking of Senegal. 

The country is peopled, and abounds 
with trees: they begin to cultivate their At hat 
grounds at the end of Zune, and ſow a time they 
little after the rains; they gather in their cultivate 
harveſt in September ; { that in three 

. grounds. 
months time they manure, ſow, and reap. 


This ſhews the good nature of the ſoil, 


and, if better improved by the inhabi- 
tants, who are very lazy, that it would 
produce grain in abundance: I mean 
their mill. 

Their manner of cultivating is plea- How they - 
fant: they go four or five together into * 
the field, which they call Cougan, or . 
Cougar, and, with a ſort of a round ſho- | 
vel of iron with a wood head, they 
break up the earth, which they caſt be- 
fore them, not entering the ſward of the 
ground above three or four fingers deep, 
ſtill with the pipe in their mouths, . and 
talking two hours for one they work. 

And, when the ground is thus cultivated, 

they ſow it as they do peaſe in France, 
without taking care to lay up any grain; Thelittle 
and are fo exceſſive careleſs, that they do ce ey 
not gather half what is neceſſary for them, ic. 
and then they live on a black inſipid root 5 
which they dry, and on another called 

Gernot, that taſtes like a haſle nut: if 

their harveſt chances to fail, they dic of 

hunger. 5 | 

Ic is not above five years fince fuch a n create? 
thing happened, ſeduced by the promiſes ei 
of a Marabou, the name of their prieſts. prieſts, or 
He was of thoſe Azoages, or Arabs, of Mara- 
whom I have ſpoken : under a pretence 4%. 
of religion, he made himſelf maſter of 
the whole country, from Cheyratic to the 
Sereres ; telling them, - He was raiſed up 
by heaven to ſcourge the tyranny of their 
kings; he offered to prove his miſſion by 
miracles, and particularly by that of 
making their grounds bring fourth more 
abundantly, and that without any labour 
of theirs, h 

Their lazineſs was ſufficiently charmed 
with ſuch a promiſe ; they all ſide with 
this impoſtor, particularly thoſe of the 
kingdom of Dame! ; their king was de- It cauſcs a 
poſed, and their neighbours plundered in revolt. 
this revolt. They lived ſtill in hopes of 
the miracle, and paſſed two years expect- 
ing it, but to no purpoſe ; ſo that they 
eat one another for want of food, and 
were obliged to give themſelves up for 
ſlaves: time at laſt diſabuſed them, and 
they drove away the tyrant and impoſtor, 

: and 
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and Damel was reſtored. They entertain 
no Marabouſe ever ſince; and, if they 
catch any, they make them ſlaves. 
Beſides, they have white and black 
beans very like French beans, and melons 
full of an inſipid water. They make uſe 
of corn in making their Couſcouſe, as they 
call it in Arabic; or Laguerre, in their 
own language, which is their moſt com- 
mon food. The fruit which we call 
Bananes, and in the Canaries, the apple 
of Adam, is common amongſt them; 
In what they rear oxen, and cows, and goats; 
their and he who has the largeſt ſtock is the 
riches con- moſt eſteemed of. Their beeves are no 
ut. larger than a calf of eight or nine months 
in France. I believe the drought is the 
cauſe; for, along the river of Senegal, they 

| are as large as in Europe. 
How ma- There is great numbers of palm- trees, 
ny ſorts of of which I have obſerved three ſorts; 
palm- one is like the date-tree ; the ſecond like 
trees. that which you may have ſeen in Fance; 
and the third is a ſort of latiner; as to 
that which bears the cocoa, there is none 

of it here. x | 

How they. Through the inciſions which the ne- 
get the groes make in the palm-trees, there di- 
vine out ſtills a liquor of a pearl colour, which is 
beim. called palm- wine; it is ſweet and plea- 
trees. ſant to drink the firſt day, but it will in- 
toxicate; and afterwards it loſes its ſweet- 
neſs, ſowring every day more and more 
though, the older it is, it ſtill the more 
affects the head. One of theſe trees may 
yield about three pints of this liquor. 
They commonly regale ſtrangers with it, 
and the moſt conſiderable perſons are ne- 
ver without it : this ſame tree produces 
a ſort of little cocoa's, from which they 
draw the punic oil, of the ſmell of vio- 
lets, of the taſte of olives, and the colour 
of ſaffron. Ir enters into the compoſition 


of Muſſelin oil, and Alexandrian Nicolas. 


Theſe trees pay cuſtom to the 


Alzair, or 
lord of the town, EAT 


As the palm is high and without 


branches, and. that it is neceſſary to make 
inciſions in two or three places below the 
leafy tuft (which is the glory of the tree) 
Their way they climb up after this manner; they 
of mount have a fort of a hoop made of braſs, 
ing them. hich may be tied or looſened as one 
will, into which they enter; they, as it 
were, fit upon it, and placing their feet 
| againſt the tree, ſupported behind by this 
hoop, as firmly as if they were on the 
ground, they reach the top, make their 
inciſions, and faſten the baſſes to receive 
the liquor which diſtills; it would fright- 
en one almoſt to ſee them ſo high, and 
ſupported by ſo ſlight a thing. | 


O! the ſe- All along the coaſt, there is a prodi- 


veral ſorts 


of animals gious variety of animals, of which I do 
there. | 9 
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elephants, lions, tygers, leopards, ounces, 


differently on men or beaſts; the negroes 


| 
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not pretend to deſeribe all the ſevera! 
ſorts, being little verſed in this ſort of Ms = 
learning; I ſhall only ſpeak of thoſe" ! | | 
know, of which one may fee a "great 

number in Europe, by the care which di- | x 

vers princes have taken to have them 1 

tranſported, as they are ſeen there in their 5 0 

natural wildneſs, before they are tamed; _ 

what I am about to ſay of them, Will, 

perhaps, give a more particular idea of 

them W e e ANG | = 
The greateſt numbers of thoſe fierce ꝓhe places = 
creatures are ſeen about ponds and pits where | 
which the rains have filled; morning and they are | 
evening they come thither in droves,” as e 


do the tamer ſorts: there you may ſee 


a . — = = 


wolves, tyger-cats, civet-cars, foxes, wild 
goats, Sc. „ | ne 

That which is remarked of the ele- Of the ele. 
phant is, that he is not to be attacked ich phant. 

a place where he may freely turn himſelf. 
elſe he throws all down with his trunk, 
and treads them to death. T do not know 

at what time the female brings forth her 
young, but ſhe has often three at a time: 

he lives on graſs and leaves, which he 
conveys to his mouth with his trunk; 
they often paſs the night in towns, and 

ſo little fear frequented places, that, in- 
ſtead of avoiding the negroes houſes, 
they will go directly to them, and toſs 
them out of their way like nutſhels. 

The lion ſeeks his prey with art, he Of the 
never ſets directly upon it, but [fetches à lion. 
compaſs, creeping along on the ground; 
and, when he is within reach, leaps upon 
it z he is ſo mild and manageable, when 
young, that we have had of them as tame 
an . dt nn: 

The tyger is more fierce than the lion, The tyger. 
and is much of the ſame heighth and 
length with the greyhound, he ſets, in- 


kill a great .many of them with their 
zagaies and their arrows to get their 
ſkins, but, though wounded never ſo 
much, they ſtill defend themſelves, and 
ſeldom fail of killing ſome before they 
Rn” TT et Alun Wop e 
The leopard is fierce and active; vn: The leo- 
leſs he meets a man in a narrow place paid. 
where he cannot avoid him, he will not 
ſet upon him; but, if he does, he flies 
upon him, faſtens his talons in his face, FE: f 
and tears away as muchefleſh as he can 
graſp, and fo kills them. He is 3 mor- 
tal enemy of dogs, and deyours them 
wherever he meets them. e 
The ounce, which is ſaid to be fiercer The 
than the tyger, is, in my opinion, the ounce. F 
ſame ſpecies, or at leaft that which we 
call a panther; his ſkin is more beautiful 
than a tyger's, though he is ſpotted alike. 
+" The 
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Thetyger- The tyger- cat is ſo named by reaſon of 
__ his white. and black ſpots. He is ſhaped 
like our cats, only four times as big; he 
is of a devouring, nature, and cats apes, 
rats, and other animals. | 5 
The civet- The civet-cat has the head and ſnout 


| cat, of a fox; he is large and ſpotted like 


the other, and very wild ; every two days 
they take the civet from him, which is 
a certain muſcoſity, or clammy ſweat 
which he has under his tail in a hollow 
place. 1 
I have ſeen no rhinoceros's, though 
there are ſome here, | 
Apes, how There are ſeveral ſorts of apes, as the 
many monkey, with a long tail, and the ba- 
forts. boon, who has none at all: I have not 
ſeen of this laſt ſort ; as for the firſt, they 
abound every where : of theſe there are 
three ſorts, of which two are very low, 


and do little miſchief, Of this little ſort, - 


there are ſome they call weepers, having 

a lamentable ſort of a cry. Of the other 

ſort, there are ſome almoſt as big as 
monkies ; not only their hands and feet 
reſemble a man's, but their very actions; 
Thoughts ſo that the negroes ſay of them, That 
of the ne- they can ſpeak if they will, but that they 
in vill noe for fear of being forced to work. 
They know that we take delight in them, 

though they are ſo miſchievous ; which 

I believe gave occaſion to the negroes of 

Senegal, to bring us rats in cages; as if 

we took delight in none but miſchievous 
creatures, ſaying, That, as our humour 
reſembled theirs, it was not much to be 

wondered that we loved them. 

Their It is incredible what waſte they make, 
waſte and when the mill and other grain, which 


cunning, they live on, is ripe z they aſſemble forty 


or fifty together, and then go to the 
Cougan ; one of them ſtands centry on a 
tree out of the field, and hearkens and 
looks about on all ſides, while the others 
are gathering the harveſt; as ſoon as e- 
ver he perceives any one, he cries out as 
loud as ever he can, to give notice to the 
reſt ; who preſently, at the ſignal, fly 
with their prey, leaping from one tree to 
another with ſtrange agility ; the female, 
which carries her young ones againſt her 
belly, leaps too as the reſt, and as if ſhe 
carried nothing. 

Deerin They eat a great deal of veniſon here, 
abundance and boars are common; but have no taſte 
re. like ours, and their fleſh is white like 
rk. The wild goat, the kid, and the 

| hare are found here in great ſtore, 


The flag. _ I have ſcen none here like thoſe in 


France; but ſome others, who have 
horns like the capricorn; on the mountains 
in Swiſſerland, only they are ſtrait. 
Several A. great many ſorts of birds are ſeen 
0 of here, that are not known in Europe, of 
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which a great many live only on fiſh ; a» 
mongſt the reſt, there is one named the 
Great Throat ; it is twice as big as a 
ſwan, having a beak of a cubit long, and 
a ſkin hanging below, that makes the 
throat look like a ſack. It ſwallows 
whole fiſhes as big as ordinary carps, 
The cormorants and the vultures are the 
ſame as in Europe; of the laſt there are 
ſome as big as eagles, that devour young 
children when they can meet them a- 
lone. ; 
I have ſeen ſtrange birds, and of ſuch 
various colours, as I am not able to de- 
ſcribe : the nightingales do not ſing there Nightin: 
ſo agreeably as in Europe, Zales. 
I have already ſpoken of the oſtridge, 
of which ſome are of a prodigious ſize 
thoſe that fly are delicate meat, and ſeve- 
ral parts of them are of ſeveral taſtes ; 
they are as thick as a ſwan, their feathers 
grey and black. The wild geeſe are vc- 
ry good; but the teal, above all, are of 
incomparable reliſh. On the river Sene- 
gal the grey exceed the reſt in goodneſs, 
The partridge pearches on the trees 
there like other birds; as do the hens. 
which the Portugueſe call Pintades : theſe 
hens are ſpeckled white and grey, having 
a little red creſt above the ears; they are 
larger than ours; and I look upon them 
to be a ſort of a partridge. 
The parrots there are of two ſorts, the Parrots, 
one little, and all green; the other big- 
ger, have a grey head, a yellow belly, 
green wings, and the. back partly yellow, 
partly grey : theſe never talk, but the 
{mall ones have a ſweet clear voice, and 
learn whatever they are taught. 

Of all theſe ſeveral forts of birds, I Obſervati- 
have ſeen none ſo induſtrious and careful, gg the 
as a certain little one that builds his neſt are of 
in the palm-tree after a ſingular manner, little bird. 
and, by a marvellous inſtinct, ſecures it 
from the ſerpents that creep up the trees; 
they build at the very extremity of the 
ſlighteſt branch, to which they faſten a 
ſtalk of a ruſh or ſtraw, the ſtrongett 
they are able to carry, and about a foot 
and a half long; and at the end which 
hangs down in the air they build their 
neſts, leaving an entrance at the top a 
little of one fide: it looks like a ball 
hanging in the air. The branch to 
which it is faſtened is ſo weak, that it 
can bear nothing that would approach to 
hurt it, and ſo they are out of fear, 

The ſea is very fiſhy all along the coaſt, The a- 
and almoſt all ſorts are there; of which bundance 
the moſt devouring have broad and long * 
teeth, in two or three ſeveral rows; thoſe 
which they moſt commonly eat are Par- 

ueſe, the Gold-Fiſh,, Vieiles, Tunny, Mul- 
5 and Racoas, of the ſhape of a ſalmon, 
Negers, 


The re- 
quiem. 


\ 
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Negers, Sales, Sardes, and a multitude of 


Sardines, that fill the ſea at certain times, 
The requiem, the monſter of the ſea, 

that is ſhaped like a ſea-dog, is in length 

from three or four feet to eight : ſhe parts 


with her young alive, and has a matrix 


Marſouin, | 
or ſea· pig. 


like our dogs, and the reſt like a fiſh: this 
is the moſt dangerous of all, and eats what- 
ever comes in its way: it is dangerous ſwim- 
ming near the place where they are, for 
there is no eſcaping. 

The marſouin, or ſea-pig, is of the 
bigneſs of the requiem, and good to eat; 
but will not meddle with a man: it has fat, 
but of an ill taſte; its ribs and intrails 
are like thoſe of a hog, except that they 
have two ſtomachs; the one at the end of 
the oſſophage, the other adhering to one 
ſide, almoſt as big as the firſt; and to 
this laſt there is a little opening, which 
performs the communication from one to 
the other: it is filled with little cells, like 
thoſe in the wax before the honey is ſepa- 


rated from it; the Duodenum, if I remem- 


The 
whales. 


Souffleur. 


Obſerva- 
tions on a 
fiſh. 


ſharp, ranged like the ſteps of a ladder 


ber right, has its riſe in this laſt ; I had 
not time to examine it thoroughly, becauſe 
the ſeamen had quite mangled it, 

The whales, as vaſt as they are in 
length and thickneſs, ſo that they are of- 
ten as big as a veſſel of twenty-ſix tons, 
yetdo not overſet any ſhips, as is commonly 
reported of them, unleſs it be little barques 
or ſloops. RY 3 
The ſouffleur, almoſt like a whale, but 
much leſs, caſts water like it, but through 
one paſſage only, which is above his ſnout, 
whereas the other has two there. 

There is another, the name of which 1 
do not know, that has a bone four feet 
long in his upper jaw, traverſed on the 
ſides with others that are leſs, but very 


within, which he uſes to catch others 


Withal. 


| Spronton. 


Naruyal. 


There is one which the ſea-men call 
ſpronton, that has a great bone in the ſame 
place that the precedent has,with this dif- 
ference ſrom the other, that it is ſtraight, 
and ſharp-pointed ; I believe it is the ſame 


with that which we call Naruval: this 


bone of which I ſpeak, reſembles the pre- 


. tended horn of the fancied unicorn : he 
can pierce a ſhip with it, ſo as to make 


Sucker. 


it take water, if it does not happen, that 
in drawing the bone out again he breaks 
it; in which caſe he ſtops the hole he has 
made. 

The ſucker, ſo called from his faſtenin 
himſelf; as he is of the bigneſs of a ſoal, 
when he faſtens himſelf to the helm, he re- 
tards the ſhip, but docs not ſtop it, as is 
falſly reported of the remora. | 

The amphibies are not common on 
theſe coaſts; nor are the crocodile, the ſea- 


9 


. 


dexterous in, and are ſuch maſters at it, 


horſe, the ſea-calf, the lemantine, or the 


tortoiſe often ſeen here, unleſs at the mouth 


of the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 


In the marſhes and ponds are found lit- Croco- 
tle crocodiles of about five feet, of which dile ä 


- ! 


ſome are venomous, and ſome not. There 
are ſome that are perfect ſerpents; they 
retire thither where there are moſt anis, 


becauſe theſe little creatures make them a 


ſort of forts, in raiſing from ſpace to ſpace 
little hillocks of earth, of ten, fifteen, and 
twenty feet high, hollow below like an. 
oven, and ſo diſpoſed, that at a diſtance 
one would fancy them to be a village. 


In Gambia there are crocodiles of thirty The cro-. 
feet long, and thick in proportion, fo as codices of 
they will ſwallow a buck whole ; they are Gantz: 


very dangerous ; their tail is as long as all 
the reſt of their body ; their ſkin is ſo hard, 
that a zagage will ſcarce pierce it. There 
are ſome of them that live on fiſh, and 
others that devour men; and, in order to 
ſurpriſe them, they will keep themſelves 
at ſome diſtance in the places frequented, 
and when they get near thoſe who ſwim, 
or are in canoes, or come near large oxen 
ſwimming, they claſp them with. their 
tails, and eat them: they move only the 
upper jaw, the lower not ſtirring ; they 
do little miſchief out of the water; when 
the negroes kill them they eat them; they 
leave their eggs on the land, and cover 
them with ſand ; as ſoon as they are hatch- 


ed, they return into the waters, or the 


woods, 


The ſea-horſe, ſuch as is ſeen in the M- Sea horſe. 5 


ger, is as big as an aſs, and is ſhaped like 


a horſe; his ſkin is as hard, and without 
hair; he lives on the land as well as in the 


water, out of which he does not go but to 
feed. He ruins the mill and rice, for he 
deſtroys ten times more than he cats; he 
is dangerous to the negroes canoes, which 
he is apt to overturn, yet without hurting; 
the men; he has two great teeth that ſerve 
the ſame uſe as the ivory does, 


The ſea-ox, that lives on the land as Sea. ox. 


well as in the water, reſembles a calf of 
fix months old. 


There are more lamantin's in the river Lamantin, 
Senegal than in that of Gambia: he is like a ſort of 
the marſouin for bigneſs, for fleſh, and ſiſh. 


far. When he is out of the water, he 
makes uſe of his fins inſtead of feet, This 
is all the knowledge I could get of this 
kind, I now proceed to ſpeak of the mans 
ners and genius of the negroes. 


The negroes are all well made, and pro- Character 
portionably tall: you ſee none lame nor of the ne- 
crooked amongſt them, unleſs by accident; Ses. 


they are ſtupid and without addreſs, even 
in the leaſt things; great lyars, but greater 
thieves ; thievery is the only thing they are 


that 


| 
| 
| 
I 
i 
1 
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tat they will ſteal from us before our faces, 
without our perceiving them, drawing with 


one foot to them, what they would be at, 


and taking it up behind. 

When any mountaineers (for ſo they call 
thoſe who live up land) come to traffic 
with us, there is no ſort of cheat which rhe 


Their de- 
ceit in 
raffic. 


negroes of the coaſt do not put upon them; 


for, under the pretence of helping them 
to carry their goods, and ſerving them 
as interpreters, they retain half from them 
of what we pay them, as though they 
had a real intereſt in the goods. | 
They have The ſeverity with which their kings 
no fear of puniſh thoſe who ſteal in the night, and 
puniſh- ſuch as are taken in the fact, cannot cure 
ment. them of this diſtemper, notwithſtanding 
the greatneſs of it; which is no leſs than 
to be ſlaves to thoſe whom they have rob- 
bed, | FA 
Whoever is obliged to make uſe of the 
negroes for interpreters, ,are very unhappy, 
How kna- and expoſed to all their knavery ; they 
viſh they ſcarce interpret a word honeſtly; and in 
wks the ſenſe it is ſpoke, and _— contrive 
it to our diſadvantage ; which often makes 
our markets litigious. 
They are They are every way inſupportable, but 
trouble. chiefly when they think themſelves neceſ- 


— ſary in _ affair: their intemperance is 
and brutal, exceſſive, ſtill ſwallowing Agua Vitæ, for 


palm-wine is not plentiful enough amongſt 
them to be always at hand. Their 
drunkenneſs is accompanied with a to- 
ral deprivation of reaſon, and a furious 
brutality,” + PE 
Their g- They do not know what belongs to re- 
norance, ſtitution, and have no ſhadow of civility : 


their ignorance is ſo great as not to know . 


that twice two makes four, or their age, 
or. the day of the week ; for which they 
have no names, | . 
Their Maraboux, who have ſome little 
tincture of Arabic, write their Griz-Griz 
in that tongue: I ſhall explain this word 
| hereafter, | | 
Their . Theſe == have but one good qua- 
good qua- Jity, which is hoſpitality ; for they will 
F not let a ſtranger x their nation paſs with- 
out making him eat and drink, and that, 
ſometimes, for ſeveral days. Having a 


mighty value for their Aqua-Vite, when 


they would drink of it, they do it private- 
ly, and out of the ſight of their gueſts, 
that they may not be obliged to give them 
ſhare ; they make the mountaineers pay 
for their hoſpitality towards them, by 
cheating them of the Aua-Vitæ they re- 
ceive in exchange for their goods, and ge- 
gerally ſend them away with half of what 
U | 1 

hey are all extremely poor, having no 
other riches but a few oxen; the richeſt 
may have forty or fifty, or three or four 


Their po- 
verty. 


eleven or twelve piſtoles each. 


two or three ſtrings of hair. 


ble perſons : which commonly run thus; f 5 


” 8 - 
" 
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horſes, with as many ſlaves ; but they ate 
extraordinary, when they have any brace- 
lets of gold, to 'the value, perhaps, of 


Though they have neither wit nor ſenſe; Their 
they love praiſe to that degree, that they Slcat love 
have a ſort of people called Guirjots, who © Pate: 
have nothing elſe to do but to perform 
this piece of ſervice; the guiriots carry 
a fort of a drum, of four or five feet long, 
made of the trunk of a hollowed tree, 
which they beat with their hands, or with 
ſmall ſticks; they have timbrels too of 
the Moriſco faſhion, which reſemble our 
ball-baſkers, croſſed with little ſtrings, 
which they touch with one hard, while 
they ſtrike with the other, 

I obſerved they made uſe of another in- Their in. 
ſtrument that is ſufficiently harmonious, ſtruments. 
if they knew how to play on it; it ſounds 
like a harp, and conſiſts of a range of ſe- 
veral calebaſſes or ſtrings of different ſizes, 
ranked under ſtops, and diſpoſed in a tune- 
able order, like thoſe of the harpſichord. 

J have ſeen another of their inſtruments Another 
that would be proper in the chamber of a infru- 
ſick perſon : it is a fort of a Jute, made of ment. 
hollowed wood, covered with leather, with | 
It is covered 
on the ſtops with little plates of iron, and 
adorned with little bells like a tabor, 

The guiriots tune theſe ſeveral inſtru- The gui— 
ments to their own wretched voices, and riots, 


ſo ſing the panegyrics of the moſt conſide- whole em. 
p-Ooyment 


2 


that they are great lords, rich, powerful praiſes, 
as the Whites, who are the chief ſlaves of 
the king; and a great deal of this kind of 
ſtuff. | 

Theſe are tranſported with theſe praiſcs, 
and recompenſe them largely; nay, they 
go ſo far, as to ſtrip themſelves of their 
very cloaths, to reward them for them, 
though never ſo groundleſs and extrava- 
gant. And, indeed, when they do not Their re- 
reward theſe fellows, they are for taking venge, if 


their revenge, crying them down again, not re. 


and vilifying them up and down as much warded. 


as they had extolled them before; which 
is looked upon as the greateſt affront ima- 
ginable. - 5 = 
It is their higheſt honour to have their 
praiſes ſung by the king's guiriot;Fand he 
is ſure to be well rewarded tor it; for they 
will give him no lets, perhaps, than two 
or three bullocks; and, in a word, the 
beſt part of what they have. | 
Theſe 12 5 employ themſelves ſome- 
times in ſinging our praiſes too, but they 
find but little encouragement for it, leaving 


the negroes to enjoy and pay for this ſort | 


of happineſs : they praiſe us in theſe terms, 
that we are great, rich, and lords of the 


ſea. 
The 


Voyages to 

The habit The habit of the Blacks is very plain 
of the the poor have only a cotton rag, about 
n, quarter of a yard wide, to cover 
their nakedneſs: it is faſtened with a ſtring 

that ſerves them for a girdle; they let 

the two ends of the cloth hang down be- 
hind and before, which they reckon very 
honourable, and a great ornament. of 

The lords, and conſiderable perſons, 
are better habited ; they have' a cotton 
frock made like the fiery Fin robes, with 
long and large ſleeves; they are not plat- 

.ted in the neck, having only a hole for the 
head to paſs through, like the ſhirts of 
the Europeans; they wear them of all co- 
Jours, ſome blue, ſome yellow, ſome filli- 
mot, c. . * 

Since theſe jackets reach but half way 
down the thigh, they wear withal a ſort of 
breeches of the ſame, Which reach from 
the waiſt to the knee : theſe breeches are 


Habit of 
the moſt 
conſidera- 
Ss 


ſo large, that they take up no leſs than 


five ells of linnen; they reſemble a wo- 
man's petticoat that is gathered at the bot- 
tom, and in which only two holes were 
left on the ſides to put the legs through; 
the largeſt are the moſt faſhionable, 
They wear on their heads a ſort of bon- 
nets that are ſtreight at the entrance, but 
wide at-the other end ; almoſt like the 
cowls of the Capuchins of the Facobins. 
The common ſort go bare-foot, but the 
people of quality wear ſandals made of a 
piece of leather beneath, in the form of a 


ſole, and faſtened at top with a thong, 


which ties them to the foot, like the ſan- 
dals of the ancients, | 
Their hair, though ſhort, is very well 
platted ; they ſet it out with gris-gris's of 
filver, leather, coral, copper, Sc. They 
wear rings at their ears of tin, filver, and 
copper ; but they, who are of the race of 
| ſlaves, are not allowed to wear their hair, 
How the The girls and women are naked from 
women the waiſt upwards, unleſs the cold obliges 
and maids them to wrap themſelves up; they cover 
2 abi- the other part of their body with a paigne; 
that is, a cotton cloth ſtriped after their 
faſhion, and of the bigneſs of a little towel, 
that reaches down to the mid- leg: their 
hair too is treſſed and ſet out with coral, 
and other little ornaments : their coifs 
make a topping on. their heads of half a 
foot high: the higher they are, the more 
_ [theyre ellninedy 5. 
The boss The boys and girls go quite naked to 
and vir the age of eleven or twelve. The women 
go quite and men adorn their arms and legs with 
naked. coral, and bracelets of gold, ſilver, tin, 
and copper, according to their ability, 
The cotton, with which theſe people 
cloath themſelves, would be very plentiful 
amongſt them, if they beſtowed that pains 
EVO * | 


meats, 


out, which is ſeldom done. 


| 
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on it, which they ſhould; but they con- 

tent themſelves what is juſt enough, and 

ſometimes with leſs : the women pin the 

cotton, and the men make the cloth, which 

is not above five fingers breadch in the 

piece, for want of heceſſary utenſils to 

make it wider ; for, otherwiſe, they are 

as good weavers as .in France ; but forced 

to join ten or twelve pieces together, to 

have a paigne of an ell wide. 2 

_ Mill is the ordinary food of the weſtern Their 

negroes; the women, who make it ready, food called 

make Sanglet or Coſcouſe of it: which — 

are their terms to ſignify two ſorts of jay 4 
They begin at break of day to make How the 

their ſangler, for it requires full ſix hours women 

to make it; they go two or three toge- Teens 

ther to prepare it, and pound it in wooden x 

mortars that are high and. deep, not hav- 

ing any mills for that purpoſe: when mill 

has quitted its huſk, they winnow it with 

fans made of palm-leaves, to ſeparate it 

from the chaff: then they boil it with milk, 

or butter, or a bouillon of fleſh, or dried 

fiſh, or with water. 8 

Ihe coſcouſe, which is their beſt victu- How they 

als, is made too of mill beaten very fine, make the 

which they fan as before; when it is clean, coſcouſe. 

they put a little into a very narrow bowl, 

and ſprinkle a little water on it; after 

which they knead and turn it, then ſprin- 


kle a little more water, and then knead 
it again, which they repeat till they have 


reduced this maſs into little balls; after- 
wards they dry them, and then put them 
into an earthen pot full of holes, on another 
in which they boil meat ſeaſoned with 
ſpice and palm- oil: this ragou is very fine. 
well prepared, and the ſand well dreſſed 


When they go to war, they carry a lit- Their pro- 


tle ſack of a foot long, and the thickneſs viſion for 
of one's arm, full of coſcouſe thus dreſſed, che war. 
As the women dreſs it every day, they 

take no ſmall pains. 


And, if the wives of 
Europe were to take the ſame care of their 


huſbands, they would think they were very 
hardly uſed, | Kos 


They dtink palm. wine, which is not Their 
very plentiful, and ſtinking water of the drin. 


x 


Pits ; and often of the ſalt- water of the ſea, 
where it has ſtrained through ; they. drin 
milk too when they have it. 


As ambition is'a vice or a paſſion un- 
known to thoſe people, they little mind 
the building of cities, or caſtles, or houſes 
of ſtate and grandeur ; nor have they ma- 
terials for Ny 


e doing of it, if they take 


the pains : they live but in villages, where 

the houſes are ſuch as I have already de- 

ſcribed, which differ according to the qua- 

lity 57 ability of the perſon. They who 
. 4 n. . 


live 


| 
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live near the palm-trees, inhabit in the 


beſt, though they too have neither win 


dows nor doors. 
They The houſe of a great lord ſhall conſiſt 
have ſeve- ſometimes of thirty pavilions, which they 
ral houſes. call Combettes, and ſometimes of forty or 
fifty: an ordinary perſon ſhall not have 


above two or three: the kings have above 


a hundred, though covered with ſtraw like 
the reſt. | 


' Houſes of Thoſe of perſons of quality are incloſed 


the great, with paliſadoes of ſtraw or thorns, ſup- 
ported from ſpace to ſpace with ſtakes 3 
the combettes communicate all one within 
another, by ways diſpoſed in the form of a 
labyrinth. Round the houſe, according to 
the capacity of the owner, are ſeen beauti- 
ful trees, but in another order than nature 

has placed them, 


The houſe The palace of king Damel exceeds 


of king all the reſt; before you come to the 
amel. gate of the paliſadoes, which make the 
firſt incloſure, you ſee, a ſpacious field, 
where his horſes are managed, of which 
he has no great number : without, by the 
ſide of this paliſado, are the apartments of 
the great lords, From this place you go 
into the palace by a large aviary; it is a- 
dorned with a great number of trees, which 
we called Calbaſſiers, becauſe their fruit re- 
ſembles a calbaſs. Ke L 
Perſons, who are employed neareſt the 
king, have their apartments by the ſide of 
this avenue; and their nearneſs to, or 
diſtance from the combette royal, ſhews 
their degree, Each of their apartments 
being alſo incloſed with paliſadoes, you 
muſt paſs a great many courts before you 
come to the king's ; few perſons daring go 
into his apartments. 
The apart» All his wives have their diſtin& lodg- 
ments of ings, and each five or ſix ſlaves to wait on 


the king's them, The king may lie with which he 


wore... pleaſes, without creating a jealouſy in any 


of them: there is one commonly whom 
he loves above all the reſt z and, when he 
is weary of her, he ſends her to ſome vil- 


lage with her ſlaves, and gives her ſuffi- 


cient lands for her maintenance; to her 
ſucceeds another. Of thirty, which he 
keeps, one half are in the country, 


The reli- The negroes, from this coaſt to Gam- 


pion of bia, obſerve the law of Mabamet 3 but, in 


groes, the parts towards Siera, Liona, and the 
Golden Coaſt, they have, for the moſt part, 
no religion at all; or, at leaſt, worſhip 
the firſt thing they meet in a morning. 
Formerly they were idolaters, worſhipi 
the devil, to whom they ſacrificed bul- 
locks ; and, though they eat fleſh, yet they 
believe a tranſmigration of ſouls, "y 

Their Pa- And there are ſome of them who would 


gan opini- not have certain lizards killed, that run 


on. about their houſes, ſaying, they are the 


with necromantic figures, which the Ma- 


? 
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ſouls of their fathers or their mothers, that 
come to make merry with them; which 
they call Folgar. 

They derive their religion from the A. From 
rabian Azoughes, of whom, I have already whom they 
told you, the ordinary people have very e f 
little, as having but ſmall knowledge of gen. 
it; the great ones are more religious, ha- 
ving commonly a mooriſh Marabou to 
live with them, who have a great aſcen- 
dant over them: they ſay their Sala or At what 
prayers three times a day, morning at ſun- times they 


iſe, about noon, and in the evening, ſome a) their 


in the afternoon; the ordinary people pray —_ * 
little, and do not trouble themſelves with 
the building of moſques. 8 
The king and the grandees have Moſques 
moſques; they are covered with ſtraw of the king 
like their other houſes. They firſt ſtand 8 
a long while in them, looking towards? 90G. 
the ſun-riſing; then they advance two ſteps 
forwards, muttering ſome words to them- 
ſelves; then proſtrate themſelves all along Their ex- 
on the ground, with their faces to the erciſes and 
earth ; to raiſe themſelves on their knees, nis ie 
make a circle round them on the ground, their 
and twice or thrice about their heads : moſques. 
they afterwards kiſs the earth at ſeveral 
bowings, putting ſand on their foreheads 
with both their hands; and repeat the 
ſame ceremony again for the ſpace of half 
an hour. © 
One prays that he may have no ene- Their ri. 
mies, but ſuch as he may be able to de- diculous 
feat; that their deity would do them no Pe. 
harm; another, that he would give them 
handſome wives, and plenty of mill, and 
ſo-forth, Nothing being able to divert 
them while they are at prayers ; nay, 
though they ſaw their very houſes a- fire. 

They believe predeſtination, and, when They be- 
any miſery befalls them, they ſay it comes _ mel 
from their God; ſo that, if one negro is, 
killed by another, he ſays, that their God 
has killed him : yet, for all that, they ſeize 
the homicide if they can, and cauſe him 
to be ſold for a ſlave, 


They are ſo ſuperſtitious, that they Their ſu- 


On. 


imagine, having certain ſpells about them, perſtition. 
they cannot be touched by any wild 


beaſts that approach them; and, while 
they are thus defended by inchantment, 
they believe nothing can cauſe their death - 
nor draw them into misfortunes. 

They have a certain character, which 
they call Gris-Gris : they are billets, the Their 
characters of which are Arabic, intermixed Gi, i, 
or relicks, 
rabous ſell them. Some, as they imagine, 
preſerve them from being wounded, en- 
able them to ſwim well, and procure them 
good ſucceſs in fiſhing; others to have a 
good many wives and children, to pre- 
vent their being made captiyes, and for 
whatever they love or fear, They 


* 
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They have ſo ſtrong a confidence in 


confidence them, that there are ſome of them that 
in them. yould ſtand the ſhot of an arrow without 


fear: they are cuiraſſed with them, having 
them on all parts of their bodies, that 
often a zagage will ſcarce enter them. 
The great lords, above all others, have 
their veſts and bonnets covered with them, 


and are ſo loaded with them, that they are 


often forced to take horſe, as not being 


able to go a foot: they likewiſe put ſome 


of them upon their horſes, to make them 
the more lively, and hinder them from be- 
ing wounded. | 


How they Theſe Gris-Gris's are lapped up in linnen, 
are made, handſomely folded, and covered above 


with red leather neatly dreſſed : there are 


ſome not above an inch thick, worked 


with the point of a diamond; of which 
they make necklaces, into which the Ma- 
rabous often put nothing at all, as I have 
found upon opening of ſome our ſlaves 
had: they have of them before and behind, 
over- againſt their ſtomachs, large ones, 
and about two inches thick : they make 
ſome of them of a horſe's tail, or the horns 
of a deer, or a will bull, covered with 
red cloth ; they ſet two of theſe laſt on the 
torepart of their caps : thus equipped they 
have a horrible air, and exceeding fierce, 
and engage one another with the utmoſt 
confidence in their combates, but not in 
thoſe with us, and againſt our muſquets ; 
ſo that it is a ſaying amongſt them, that 


there is no Gris-Gris againſt the Poußſe; 


for they call the muſquet ſo. | 
The Marabous ruin them with theſe 
_ Gris-Gris's , for there are ſome of them 
that coſt them three ſlaves ; others four or 
five oxen, according to the virtue they 
aſcribe to them. The opinion, the negroes 
have of theſe Gris-Gris's, has made ſome of 
our ignorant French believe there are a 
great many conjurers amongſt them; there 
are certain times when theſe pretended ſor- 
cerers make a thouſand grimaces, ſinging 
and roaring : as they ſay, when the devil 
beats them, | 4 | 
When they think any perſon is inſulted 
by the devil, if it be a woman, they put 
her into men's apparel, with a zagage in 
her hands, and lead her ſinging with a diſ- 
mal voice; and, by this ceremony, they 
believe they drive him away. I have often 
obſerved, that theſe ſuppoſed ſorcerers are 
mere cheats ; for, when we take a cudgel 
and beat the poſſeſſed perſon, we find it 
has the ſame effect, and that the devil re- 

turns no more. | 
During their Ramadan, which is the 
lent of Mahomet, and which laſts the whole 
month of September, they uſe the ceremony 
of circumciſion, which they do not per- 


form till the child is eleven or twelve years him ? If he had not riches enough? *** 


old: a Marabous cuts the foreſkin, which 
the perſon circumciſed eats; who mult 
not complain, whatever pain he feels, 
whilſt ic is a cutting; nay, they often 
laugh while they are ſearing them with a 
red-hot iron to ſtop the blood. 
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As long as the Ramadan laſts, they have Folzar, or 
their Foigar, or feaſts of joy every night; their feaſts 
but, during the whole day, they neither of joy. 


eat, nor drink, nor ſo much as ſmoak; 
nay, ſome of them will not even ſpit; 
but, when once the ſun is ſet, they make 
a vaſt noiſe, with their drums, and continue 
_ and drinking till ſun-riſe. 


ough, according to the Alcoran, it is Theirin- 
not lawful to have above four wives, yet nation 


they take as many as they can maintain. 
As ſoon as they meet with a young wo- 
man they like, they demand her of her fa- 
ther; if he conſents to it, they agree on 
the price ; her quality or beauty raiſes her 
value, Her dowry are ſo many oxen, 


which turns to the profit of the father; 


which never exceeds five. The agree- 
ment ended, they bed without any more 
ceremony. If they give her for a maid, 
they lay a white cloth on the bed in which 
they are to lie, on which, if blood be 
found, ſhe is allowed to have been a 
virgin, 


to many 
wives. 


hen they produce this cloth publicly ceremony 
in the village, accompanied with ſeveral on this oc- 


But, if ſhe proves otherwiſe. than ſhe was 
given for, the father is obliged to take her 
again, if the husband requires it, and to 
reſtore him his oxen. But this rarely haps 
8 for, by an unlawful knowledge be- 
ore marriage, they are aſſured what ſhe 
is: But, if ſhe is returned again, ſhe is 
not the more deſpiſed ; for, though ſhe 
be not a wife for one, yet ſhe may be a 


concubine for another; ſo the father ſtill 


gets more and more by her : ſo, by this 
accurſed gain, he might as innocently 
murder his daughter. If afterwards the 
husband grows weary of his wife, he puts 


her away, and is quit of her, loſing his 
dowry : and ſhe may part from him too, 


reſtoring her oxen. | 

When the king would gratify any great 
lord, he gives him one of his wives ;. but 
he cannot turn her off, though the king may 
take her again when he pleaſes, 


guiriots, who ſing the praiſes of the wo- caſion. 
man, and the happineſs of the husband. 


The funerals of the negroes are per- The fune- 


formed with 


eat ſtate and ceremony. A nerals of 


Marabou wathes the corpſe of the dead, 8 
and adorns it with the fineſt callico he had“ 


in his life. All the relations and neigh- 


bours come to bewail him, and ask him a 


great many ridiculous queſtions, If he Was 
not well with them? What harm they did 


- — - ————— — 
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had not handſome wives enough? and the 


like: and, ſeeing he makes no anſwer, 
they depart, and make room for others, 
who repeat the ſame queſtions, while the 
guiriots inceſſantly ſing his praiſes. 

And, becauſe it is the cuſtom to make 
much of all thoſe who come to compliment 
the dead, they kill oxen, and ſell his ſlaves, 
that they * have Aguu-Vitæ to be mer- 
ry withal. hen the aſſiſtants are well 
ſatisfied, they bury the dead in the houſe 
where he died, of which they open the 
dome. Afterwards, when the corpſe is in 
the ground, the mourners redouble their 
cries, and four perſons, making a ſquare, 
with four callicoes which they hold, hide 
him ſo as he cannot be ſeen, | 
The Marabou comes afterwards, and 
ſpeaks ſome words in the ears of the dead, 


and covers him with a callico; and after- 


wards they = the dome in its place; on 
which they ang ſome clothes, white, red, 
or any other colour they fancy, Hard by 
they ſet up a pole, on which they hang the 
bow, the 4 and the zagages of the 
defun&t. They ſet him a pot of coſcouſe, 
and another of water, which is his provi- 
ſion for one year; for they fancy he eats 
after he is dead, | 


In ſome places they compaſs the houſe . 
with thorns, or a deep ditch, to ſecure the 


corpſe from wild beaſts; who, notwith- 


Of their 
artiſans, 


ſtanding, ſometimes devour it. This being 
finiſhed, the mourners ſtill continue their 
cries eight days longer. 

When it is a boy that is dead, the wo- 


men and the maids ſing, and the boys run 


with all their force one at another, with 
their naked ſabres in their hands, claſhing 
as they meet, and ſtriking one another's 
ſabres; with a great many other actions, 
that would be tedious to mention. 

The negroes have few artiſans amongſt 
them, the moſt common are ſmiths, wea- 
vers, and potters ; the firſt make knives, 
ſlaves fetters, and bracelets of gold, ſilver, 
copper, and iron, and ornaments for knives 
and ſabres, and covers for Gris-Gris's, and 
the handles of ſabres. They have no far- 
riers, becauſe they never ſhoe their horſes. 


Their way When they are at the forge, they are al- 


at the 
forge, 


ways two or three together, under the ſha- 
dow of a tree, ſitting on the fide of the 
forge, the pipe in their mouths, They uſe 
ſo little fire at it, that you could ſcarce boil 
an egg over it; they light it with a bel- 
lows made of two skins, which they preſs 
to make it blow, and reſembles a bladder 


filled with wind. Their anvil is almoſt 


like the ſtone which the mower makes uſe 


of to ſharpen his ſcithe with; when they 


beat upon it, it is ſo ſank in the ſand at the 


third or fourth blow, that 7 muſt raiſe 


it again, which ſpends moſt o 


b their time, 
to little purpoſe. ah 


The potters make but one ſort of pots; 
the greater of which ſerve for kettles, i and 


ly is made of clay, the ſhank of it being 


Their weavers are little employed, wear- Their 
ing but few cloaths, as I have already ſaid. kitchen 


utenſils 


the leſſer for pipes 3 the bole of which on- 


a little hollow ſtick, faſtened tothe earthen 


head. | | 

They are-generally idle, and ſpend moſt 
of their time in unneceſſary diſcourſe ; and, 
if neceſſaries be wanting, they are not much 
concerned, but rub on, unleſs they go and 
live on a neighbour. | 


The management of the houſe gives the 


wife very little trouble, except it be the 
eating part; for the kitchen furniture of the 
greateſt lords conſiſts only of ſome earthen 
pots, a few. wooden veſſels, and calkaſſecs 
half broken, which they make uſe of ia- 
ſtead of cups. „ | 
Their children, though young, do not in- 
cumber them much, for they leave them 
naked on the ſand, where they creep all 
day long : thoſe who are very young in- 
deed, they carry always on their backs, 
with their legs againit their ſides, drawing 
their feet before, and binding them behind 
with a callico cloth, with which they gird 
themſelves withal, 9 | | 
Whatever they are a doing, their little 


How their 
children 
4:cnurſed, 


ones are always tied up behind them, even. 


when they are pounding their mill; whence 


it is, that they have all great bellies and far 
noſes, for the mother, bowing and railing 
her body as ſhe beats, makes them ſtrike 
their noſes againſt her back; which the 
children endeavouring to avoid (which not- 
withſtanding they hardly can) holding them- 
ſelves back, they advance their bellies : I 
believe this is the only reaſon that the ne- 
groes are flat-noſed. _ | 


They value beauty as much as we, and 


particularly in the eyes, mouth, lips, and 
noſe : allowing for their blackneſs, there 
are negreſſes as handſome as any of our 
European ladies; and are more witty than 
the men, but very ſubtle, and ſmooth- 
tongued. The careſſes of white men pleaſe 


them wonderfully, But, in the mean time, 


theſe dames, being very mercenary, will not 
grant them favours for nothing, although 


their huſbands conſent to their debauche- 


* 


ries. | | be | 
But it is not ſo amongſt one another ; 
for, if one lies with another's wife, they 
will kill him if they can with their ſabres, 


or their knives; or, if it be with their 


concubines, they will have their revenge. 


The women are always ſmoaking ; they How the 


are very merry, and above all things love 
dancing in the evenings, and at the new 
moons : they dance in around, clapping 
their hands without ſtirring, except it be 
thoſe in the middle, and ſing the firſt thing 
| that 


women 


ance and 


ſing. 


that comes into their mouths, ' ſenſe or 
nonſenſe, Theſe laſt in dancing hold one 
hand on their heads, and the other behind, 
advancing the upper part of their bodies, 
and clapping their feet' on the earth : their 
poſtures are laſcivious and infamous, and 
chiefly when boys dance with them; a 
cablaſs or a kettle ſerves them for muſic; 
for ſome ſort of noiſe they muſt have. 
The exer- The men exerciſe themſelves in wreſtling, 
ciſes of the and, in approaching one another, uſe many 
men. ridiculous poſtures, in holding out the finger, 
the fiſt, or the foot one at another. On this 


occaſion there is always one who acts the 


Guiriot, and who makes ſome fort of mu- 
ſic to encourage them. Being naked, 
they hardly come to the ground without 
being hurt. And, when one receives a 
fall, the Guiriot extols him who gives it, 
encouraging him to more victories over his 

adverſaries ; who flees from him, 
Their fiſh- The greateſt part who live by the water- 
ing. ſide are fiſhers ; they train up their children 
Their ca- Early to this art, and make uſe of canoes 
noes. they are little boats, made of the hollow 
trunk of a tree, and all of a piece: of 
which the largeſt may contain ten or twelve 
men, being about thirty feet long, and a- 
bout a foot and a half wide. When the 
wind is high, and the water rough, the ca- 
noe often overturns, but they little mind 
it, for they are good ſwimmers, and it does 
— not link to the bottom; ſo they eaſily ſer it 
right again in the water, and then get into 
It as if nothing had happened: but row in 
them with ſuch ſpeed, that the ligheſt of 

our ſloops cannot overtake them. 
Their When they goa fiſhing, commonly they 
$44 of do not go above two in a canoo. They 
. launch out as good as ſix leagues into the 
ſea, and for the moſt part fiſh with a line; 
but, as there are great fiſhes which will not 
bite at a bait, they ſtrike them with irons 
pointed like the head of an arrow, or with 
long ſticks ſharpened at the end, and of the 
length of a half-pike, with a cord faſtened 
to it, with which they draw them to land, 
after wounding them. 

Their They dry the little fiſh like ſardins, and 
| nega to open the great ones, as they do cod. 
Frei go, As they do not ſalt them, they commonly 
| ſtink before they dry; but it is then they 
reckon them molt delicious, for they do not 
love freſh fiſh; They ſell it to thoſe who 
live up- land; and would from them make 
great advantage of it, if they would take the 
pains of carrying it to the towns; but, the 
others being as lazy to fetch it, as they are 
to carry it, betwixt them both the fiſh 


ſtinks, and becomes uſeleſs. 7? 
Their Beſides their trade with us, they keep 


markets. particular markets for themſelves, but tri- 


vial ; I have admired to ſee them come 


ſix or ſeven leagues with a little cotton, 
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ſome callicoes, beans, gourds, palm, pal- 
lets, &c. Another time I ſaw a man come 
ſix leagues to bring a bar of iron half of a 


foot long. 


Not but that ſometimes one meets there 
with goods of greater value, as rings of 
gold, and gold ear-rings, named by them 
Dougaret, of the ſame metal; but it is in 
ſo ſmall a quantity, that in the whole mar- 
ket you ſhall not find to the value of fifty 
piſtoles. Formerly they dealt wholly by the 
way of exchanging one thing for another, 
but, ſince their commerce with the Europe- 
ans, inſtead of money they trade with raſſade, 
and little glaſs baubles, and iron bars. The 
beſt things they bring us in theſe markets, 
(which they keep at the end of ſome town) 
is elephants teeth, bullocks hides, and ſome 
ſlaves, which they come to Goree to ſell; 


and for which meſſicurs of the company 


give them iron, Agua-Vitæ, raſſade, Sc. 
by which they make a conſiderable gain. 

The government there is hereditary and Their go- 
monarchical, yet it is not the ſons of the vernment 
king who ſucceed, but his nephews, his heredita. 
ſiſters ſons. This cuſtom, which may ſeem * 

a little odd, is grounded on this reaſon, 
that it is not certain that the children the 
prince has by his wives are really his; 
whereas it being undeniable, that the chil- 
dren of his ſiſters are certainly her's; and fo 
it follows, that they are rather of the blood 
royal than his own. | 

When the prince comes to the throne, 
every body ſtrives to congratulate him, 
becauſe he has carried it from his bro- 
thersz of whom there being commonly 
many, the empire always becomes con- 
teſted, and falls to him that has the great- 
eſt force and the beſt ſucceſs. 8 | 

The king is approached with difficulty Now the 
and reverence ; and few are admitted into king is 
the heart of his court. When any great approach- 
lord, though he be his relation, would ©** 
have audience of him, he pulls off his 
frock at his entrance into the court, being 
quite naked from the waiſt upwards ; when 
he draws near the place where the king 1s, 
he throws himſelf on his knees, afterwards 
bows his head, and with both his hands 
ſtrews ſand on his face and head; then riſes, 
and repeats the ſame ceremony often at 
ſuch a diſtance, till he comes within two 
ſteps of the king : being there, he ſtops, 
and declares the motives he had for de- 
manding audience: his compliment end- 
ed, which is made on the knee, he riſes 
without daring to look at the king, reſting 
his hands on his knees, and from time to 
time flings ſand on his forehead. 

The prince, who carries it very high to 


his ſubjects, makes a ſhew as if he ſcarce 
heard him, and ſo diverts himſelf with 


ſomething elſe; yet, however, at laſt, he 
7 78 vouch - 
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vouchſafes him a ſhort anſwer, with ex- 
ceſſive gravity, And then the, ſuppliant 
rejoins the courtiers who are found there. 
How abſo - I do not believe there are any kings in 
lute and the world more abſolute, and more re- 
8 ſpected than the negroes, which e 
as 4 their ſeverity; for, on the leaſt offence 
of the ſubject, an order is ſent to behead 
him; all his goods are confiſcated, and his 
whole family inſlaved. The middle ſort 
are happier than the great, being ſubject 
only to captivity on theſe occaſions, 
The Azoaghes, the Marabous, and the 
French, have much more liberty than the 
negroes; and we a great deal more than 
theſe. When the Europeans approach 
him, they ſalute him with reverence z and 
he preſents them his hand to lay it on 
theirs, At this time he either ſits or lies 
| after the faſhion of the negroes, on a bed, 
How much ſpread with a quilt, covered with red lea- 
he loves ther, with a pipe in his mouth; he makes 
preſents. them fit down by him, and asks what they 
have brought along with them. 
What pre- As we never have theſe audiences but 


Who ate 
well re- 

ceived by 
the king. 


en be When we have ſome favour to requeſt of 
ae him, or to complain of his officers, or 
- of {ome injuries offered the whites, we 
never come without preſents ; which com- 
monly conſiſt in ten or twelve pots of A. 
qua-Vilz, à little ſugar, ſome garlic, five 
or fix ells of linnen, and ſome bits of 

coral. | | 
Rematc When an envoy has any thing about 


on there- him that pleaſes the king, as coat, ſtock- 
ception of ings, ſhoes, ſword, or hat, he deſires to 
envoys. try them, and then makes them his own; 
he did thus a little after our arrival to an 

envoy of monſieur Dancourt; from whom 

he took a brocade waiſtcoat, his ſtockings, 

hat, and ſhoes; ſo that he had been 

forced to return naked, if by chance he 

had not carried other cloaths with him, 

that were of a leſſer value than the others. 

While the Aqua-YVite laſts, he is never 

ſober ; ſo that there is no expecting an. 

anſwer, till it is all out; when: he is ſober, 

he diſmiſſes the envoy, giving him two 

The pre- Or three ſlaves, which he ſends to his 


ſents of the guards to take away at the firſt village. 


ling ol the Miſerable are they who fall under their 
negroes. hands at that time, for they never ſtand to 
chuſe, but the firſt at hand ſerves the 
preſent. occaſion. | 

Whatever care you take to ſupply your- 
ſelf with proviſions, when you come to 
ſollicit any thing at this court; yet you 
run the riſque of ſtarving; for the king 
demands them, and eats. above one half 
himſelf z and, in return, he gives you a; 
kid, or a quarter of a camel, which is 
very ill food, a little coſcouſe, and ſome! 

palm- wine. | 


\ 
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While I was in thi try, a pleaſant Remarks 
n 


that preſents have over theſe kings, ang)fice of 


what little regard they have to juſtice 1 


thing ha 


two little tributary kings to Damel were 
at ſtrife concerning the ſucceſſion to a 
little poor ſovereignty; they were brother 
and ſon to the late prince, and bottomed 
their pretenſions on divers reaſons, too te- 
dious and too inconſiderable to be mention 
ed here. They propoſed to end their diffe- 
rence by force, or the king's deciſion; 
the king having forbid the firſt, they were 


forced to ſtand to his judgment. 


On the day appointed for giving judg- 
ment in their difference, the two parties 
met in the great place before the court, 
accompanied with great numbers, that 
ſeemed to form two battalions, about 
thirty yards diſtant from one another; 
they were armed with darts, bows, zaga- 
Rios javelins, and moriſco knives; the 

ing, followed by fix-hundred men, ac- 
coutred with their Gris-Gris*s, appeared 
mounted on a fine Barbary horſe, and ſa 
placed himſelf betwixt the two rivals. 

Though they all ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage, yet they made uſe of interpreters, 
who told the king again what they heard. 
The fon of the deceaſed ended his diſ- 
courſe, in remonſtrating to him, That, ſee- 
ing it had pleaſed GOD to beſtow the ſo- 
vereignty in diſpute on his father, the 
right of it now belonged to him, which 
he hoped his majeſty would confirm to 
bim. The king, having heard him atten- 
tively, ſaid to him with an air full of gra- 
vity, GOD has given it you, and I give 
it you again after him, 

Such an anſwer preſently diſperſed the 
arty. of the uncle, who retired all alone. 
he Guiriots, with their inſtruments and 

drums, celebrated the praiſes of the victo- 
rious, ſaying to him, You deſerved it, 
the king has done you juſtice; for youare 
more handſome, more rich, and more 
valiant than he. | 

While this poor prince thought to en- 
Joy his happineſs, he was ſurpriſed to ſee 
himſelf ſtripped next morning of this 
ſovereignty, with which he was newly 
inveſted; for his uncle, loſing no time, 
made ſuch a noble preſent to the king, 
that he forgot that of his nephew, and 
diſpoſſeſſed him in the morning of that 
which he had given him the night before, 
inſtalling the other in his place, This 
change of fortune made the Guiriots change 
their note, who now beſtowed all their 
praiſes on him whom they deſpiſed be- 
fore: ſuch is the perfidiouſneſs both of 
prince and ſubject. 
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What is To return to what concerhs the king 
the con- in particular; when he goes a progreſs, 


duct of the he has no need of vivandiers, for he is 


king en provided for, by the ſeveral villages 
— through which he paſſes, They ſerve 
| him up ſometimes fifty wooden diſhes of 
| coſcouſe, ſeaſoned after ſeveral ways 
he receives thoſe which agree with his 
palate, and gives the reſt to his attend- 
ants, who are frequently as hungry after 
dinner as beforez for you muſt know, 

they have all great ſtomachs, | 
The ne- They all eat very naſtily, lying along 
groes on the ground, taking it up by handfuls 
manner of making no uſe of either ry e or 
eating. plates. No body eats with the king but 
x the grand Marabou, or one of the moſt 
accompliſhed lords, and very often he eats 

alone. 8 . OR 
He will by no means ſuffer the Thoubabes, 
(for ſo he calls us) to ſee him at meals; 
I believe he conceals himſelf from us, as 
believing we eat better, and with more 
decency than his cuſtom will allow ; or 
rather, that he is aſhamed of his poverty, 
Amongſt the meaner fort, all of a family 
eat together: their firſt diſh is coſcouſe, 
and, when they have done with that, they 
fall a-board the fleſh, which they tear in 
pieces with their fingers, making no uſe 
at all of their knives z and, after they 
have gnawed it, they put it into the diſh 
again for the next, They uſe only their 
fight hand in eating, which is always at 
noon and night; for they reſerve the left 
hand wholly for labour, and on that ac- 
count they eſteem it an indecency to cat 

| with it. | | | | 

The ofi- The king has ſeveral miniſters of ſtate 
cers of under him, who aſſiſt him in the go- 
1 Da. vernment, and in the exerciſe of juſtice. 
CTCondy, who is a tributary ſovereign, is 
after the manner of our conſtable, and 
is general of his forces; the grand Geraff 
is the chief juſtice throughout all the 
dominions of king Damel; he goes the 


circuits from time to time to execute jul- 


tice, and hear the complaints of the peo- 
ple; and he generally does juſtice out of 
Rand, for he puniſhes a thief with ſlavery. 
It being a rarity for a man of a mean 


condition to be inflicted with the puniſh-- 


ment of death. 


- 


The king's Axari exerciſes the fame. 
employ as the Geraff, but his, power is 


more limited: he has under him, Alkaties 
or Alkairs of great villages, that are as 
particular lords of them. 


of which he cannot eaſily be convicted, in 
order to his juſtification, they oblige him 
to lick a red-hot iron three times: if it 
burns him; he is reputed guilty z if not, 


LY 


Fa 


he and his accuſer leave the court, and 


the proceſs falls without coſts, 


The negro kings go to war With one How and 
another on every ſmall pretext. And, for what 
when any ſuch occaſion happens, the Con- the negro 
dy aſſembles all the great lords, and the x wb 
reſt of the ſubjects; of which he com- upon one 
poſes his cavalry and infantry. They ſel- another. 


dom have a body of above twelve or fif- 
teen-hundred men, fo that their war is 


ohly a ſort of ſkirmiſhing excurſion. In 
all the kingdom of Damel you can ſcarce 


raiſe two-hundred hotſe : the men of qua- 
lity in the army, eſpecially the horſe, are 
loaded with Gris-Grts, as I have already 
obſerved 3 ſo thar, when they are once 
diſmounted, they are not able to march 
four paces on foot. | 


Their horſe are armed with zagages, The arms 
which is a fort of a dart, long and large, of the 
with three or four ſpears, bigger than horſe. 


thoſe of arrows, and have ſeveral ſmall 
hooks, that tear open the wound when 
they draw it. They can caſt theſe za- 


gages a great way, and go very rarely 
without them: beſides thee, they have 
n 


a ſcymetar, and a moriſto Knife, about 
half a yard long, and two inches wide: 
they guard the blows with a round buck- 


ler made of thick leather; and, though _ 


they are encumbered with ſo many uten- 


ſils, yet they have their hands and arms 


at liberty, and can fight ſmartly. 


The foot are armed with a ſcymetar, a The arms 
javelin, and a quiver filled. with fifty or of the foot, 


ixty poiſoned arrows, that wound mor- 
tally, if they are not immediately - ſeared 
with hot irons. | 

The teeth of their iron-headed arrow 
produces another miſerable effect; for 
they cannot be drawn back, without ma- 


king the wound more dangerous than be- 


fore. 


Their bow is made of a cane, reſem- 


bling that which we call a Bamboo. That; 
which they make uſe of for the ſtring is 
another fort of wood; curiouſly fitted up 
for that purpoſe; They are ſo dexterous 
in ſhooting out of bows, that at fifty 


yards diſtance they will hit a mark, the 
breadth of a ctown-piece. They march 


without any order of diſcipline, even in 
the enemies country. The Guiriots ex- 
cite them to battle by the ſound of their 
inſtruments; Ee 5 
As ſoon as they are within ſhot, the 
infantry diſcharge their arrows, and the 


EDO | horſe caſt their javelinzs. This diſcharge 
When a negro is accuſed of any crime, 


is followed with blows of zugages. They 
ſpare theit enemies as much as poſſible, 
that they may make the more ſlaves ; 
from which their perſons of quality are 


not exempted, And, as they are naked 
| | and 
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and expert in the uſing their bows, c. 
their wars are always very bloody. The 


are very reſolute, and had rather loſe 


their lives, than be guilty of the leaſt 
cowardice, The deſpight that is ſhewed 
to a coward amongſt them, and the fear 
of loſing their liberty, does very much 
augment their courage, 

Their firſt ſhock being. over, they 
often renew it again for two or three 


Their way days together; afterwards ſend a Mara- 
of making Zoy of each ſide to treat of a peace. 


peace. 


The king- 
dom of the 


Barbas- 
fines, 


The river 


 $r«alma. 


When they have agreed on the conditi- 
ons, they {wear upon the Alcoran, and by 
Mahomet, to the obſerving them; thoug 

they know very little of the one or the o- 


ther. The priſoners. on either ſide re- 


ceive no benefit of the treaty, but conti- 
nue ſlaves as if the war was eternal. 
See here the beſt account I could give 


of theſe countries; if I can diſcover any 


thing farther, before my return into Eu- 
rope, I ſhall give you an exact account 
thereof, in compliance with the deſires of 
my friends, who enjoined me to commu: 


nicate my obſervations to them. My 


little knowledge of writing, and my in- 
different ſtile, will ſoon let them ſee, I 
am not capable of tranſmitting to them 
theſe. relations. All that they muſt attri- 
bute to me, is fidelity and truth in them, 
which I prefer before all the romantic a- 
muſing accounts in the world. : 


The Bookſeller's Advertiſement to the Reader. 


and ſeen the author of this voyage at Gozee, has ſent me theſe following relations: 


\ Particular perſon that is very knowing, having travelled the coaſts of Africa, 
. 


hought myſelf obliged to publiſh them, for the benefit of the public, and affix them 
to this; withal, acquainting you, that they are not the remarks of the ſieur le Maire. 


Relations of the Nands and adjacent Places of the Rivers of Breſalina, Gambia, 


Zamenee, St. Domingo, Geve, &c. 


HE kingdom, of the Barbaſines, 


who are almoſt all Mahometan ne- 


groes, is of ſmall extent, having not above 


ſix or ſeven leagues of coaſt : it joins with 
that of the Zoloffes, beginning at a village 
called Zovalle, ſituated on the ſea-coaſts, 
and inhabited by ſome Mulatters and Por- 
tugueſe, There is another ſmall village 
which they call Coringua, which is nearer 
to cape Verde, and a dependant of Fovalle, 
where commonly they drive the greateſt 
trade, | TR | 

About ſix or ſeven leagues hither, you 
meet with the river Bre/alma, whoſe mouth 
is very large, but choaked up with ſand- 
beds, that nothing but canoes, ſhallops, 
and little barques can go into the river : 
the trade of this kingdom is very inconſi- 
derable, the country affarding no valuable 
commodities z3 yet the Portugueſe buy ſalt 


and proviſions here, | 


The river 


On the ſame coaſt, two leagues higher, 


of Gam. is the river Gambia, which has two chan- 


bia. 


The king- 
dom of 
Faria. 


nels for veſſels, one to the north, and ano- 


ther to the ſouth, where ſhips of four- hun- 


dred tons may eaſily enter. You muſt firſt 
ſound the paſſage with a ſloop, for fear of 


ſtriking upon the ſands: being paſſed, 


you meet, bending towards the north, the 
ingdom of Baria z whoſe king lives a 
quarter of a league from the ſea, The 


inhabitants are called Maudingues, and are 
for the moſt part Mahometans. 


The Je of Dogs, to which you may go The 77, 7 
dry-foot at low water, is directly oppo- Dogs. 
The French did former- 


ſite, in the river. 
ly inhabit it, but they had their throats cut 
by the negroes. Since which it has been 
wholly deſerted, being of no conſequence. 

The Floupes negroes, of whom J ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, are directly at the entrance 
of the ſouth-ſide. | 
Six leagues farther up the r. 
north, is the town called Albroda, where, 
before the war, the French had an eſta- 
bliſhment : but the Engliſh have one now, 
at a village called Zeelfray, about a league 
higher on the ſame ſhore, 

They have' alſo a regular fort in the 
iſland over-againſt it, which is not above 


half a quarter of a league about, built on 


a wee ©» | 


This fort has above fifty pieces of can- 


non mounted, which are of no great uſe, 
for want of men to manage them : they 


are forced to fetch all their water and 


wood from the main land, Theſe are 
they who have the beſt ſhare of all the 
trade that is driven on this river; which 
chiefly conſiſts in negro ſlaves, ivory, and 
wax. It is navigable above two-hundred 
leagues, | 


4 Deſerip« 


Iver to the Albroda 
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A Deſcription of the River Zamenee. 


| E E river Zamenee is inhabited by 

ſeveral ſorts of negroes ; thoſe at its 

mouth, towards the north, call themſelves 

Floupes, a people extremely ſavage, with 

- whom no nation has any commerce. They 

Idolatry are all Pagans, having every one his god 

of the ne- according to his particular inclinations 

Sroes. one worſhips a bullock's horn, another a 

beaſt, or a tree, to whom they offer ſacti- 
fice, according to their own manner. 

Their dreſs is like thoſe of cape Yerde, 
and the inhabitants of the river Gambia, 
which conſiſts in a piece of cotton cloth, 
ſtriped after the manner of the country, 
which barely covers their nakedneſs. 

They have no ſucceſſion of kings, the 
moſt abſolute and moſt powerful amongſt 
them commands, | 

They underſtand cultivation very well, 
and make very good improvements of 
their lands, which they ſow with mill and 
rice. Their riches conſiſt in bullocks, cows, 
and goats; of which ſome of them have 
great quantities. They poſſeſs the coaſt all 
along as far as the river Gambia, and about 
ſix leagues into the land, Their towns 


Their ha- 
bits. 


Have no 
kings. 


Their 
riches, 


A Deſcription of the 


The river! 
of St. Do- 


mingo. 


H E river of $7. Domingo runs from 
eaſt to weſt, winding the length of 
two- hundred leagues. It is alſo inhabited 
by different ſorts of negroes, and by 
the Portugueſe, who have ſeveral towns 
There; | 

At the north entrance of it, there is a 
{mall fort belonging to the Portuoneſe, 
mounted with four guns, and commanded 
by a ſerjeant and four ſoldiers, 

Four leagues higher, on the ſame ſhore, 
near the village of Boulet, is the little river 
of Linguim, which runs the length of nine 
or ten leagues under ground, and then 
loſes itſelf. It is poſſeſſed and cultivated 
by the Bagnon negroes, who are all ido- 
laters, and very much dreaded by their 
neighbours. | 

The village of Quongain is directly at 
its entrance, where abundance of Portu- 
gueſe and Courmets inhabit, who make 
great ſtore of wax there. 

The river Boguinda is on the ſame coaſt, 
about three leagues higher than the tide 
comes: it ſpreads itlelt twelve or fifteen 
leagues into the land, inhabited by the 


The rivet 
Boguinda. 


lame ſort of people, who, as I have told 
you betore, traffic altogether with wax, 
It is the ordinary paſſage from Cacheau to 


II. 


Jam. 


TL OL 


. fea, 


are well peopled, and about a quarter of 
a league diſtant one from another. 
The negroes or floupes that inhabit the The cruei- 
ſouth entrance of this river, are exceeding ties of the 
barbarous and cruel ; for, when they can ngestoes or 
catch any white men, they give them no e, 
quarter; and ſome ſay they eat them. 

Theſe are in poſſeſſion of the country all 
along the coaſt, to a towa called Boulol, 
which ſtands at the mouth of the river of 
St. Domingo, This coaſt is much better 
peopled than that of Gambia: The villa- 
ges are about two leagues diſtant one from 
another, and about half a league from the 


About ſeven or eight leagues farther, 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea makes 
a little river, which leads to the town of 
Jam, where the Portugueſe make great 
quantities of wax, which they traffic with 
by land to Gambia and Cachearnx, 

The adjacent countries are inhabited by 
negroes, who are called Bagnons z and 
theſe have a king, that lives twelve or thir⸗ 
teen leagues from the ſea. | 


River St. Domingo. 


On the entrance of the river of . Do The wood 
mingo, to the ſouth, is a large wood called of 1417e- | 
Matteformoſe ; and a village inhabited by /7 i 
the floupes, much more civilized than 
thoſe I have mentioned before: with whom | 
a trade is maintained for flaves and pro- 1 
viſions, but chiefly for great quantities of | 
rice. | | 

Going up the river about two Teagues, 4 
you meet. with a ſmall rivulet, which 1s 
not navigable, but ſeparates the floupes 
from the Papels. 

The Papels are Pagan negroes, all ido- The Pa- 
laters, as the former. They have a king facri- 
who dwells five or ſix leagues from them : ice, 
when any conſiderable perſon dies, they 
ſacrifice bullocks, cows, kids, and capons 
to their gods, which are for the molt 
part one or more trees, the horn of an ox, 
Sc. | 
In the ſame road, about four leagues The town 
higher, you find the town of Cacheau, now of Cache- 
in the hands of the Portugueſe, who have © 
three forts there; the chief of-which may 
have about ten or twelve guns, and the 
other two, three, or four each, A cap- 
tain- major has the government of it, who 
has a dependence on the governor of cape 
Perde; they are every year recruited with 
thirty or forty Portugueſe ſoldiers, who are 

- 29 generally 
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generally baniſhed criminals; they ſupply 
the places of thoſe who die for want of 
wholeſome diet, by neceſſity, or by an 
over-addiCting themſelves to women, It 


is deligned them a place of exile, though 


they often find it happy enough, There 


may be about three-hundred inhabitants in 
the town, who are for the moſt part Mu- 


latlo's; the other may have wives or con- 


cubines. | 
There is in the town a receiver of the 


king's cuſtoms z for the ſhips that come 


to traffic there pay ten per cent. for coming 


in and going out. There is a grefferi, or 
writer, who holds the place both of pub- 


not very abſolute. The ſea is fo ſhallow 
there, that one may paſs to it without be- 
ing up to the mid- leg. 


It is dangerous trading with them, till Their 
their ways are thoroughly known; for their treac 


ſtrange miſtruſt makes them believe there 
is no ſincerity in us. I know that ſeveral 
Engliſh and Dutch have been maſſacred 
for endeavouring to trade with them. They 
abound in proviſions, as oxen, fowl, fiſh, 
mill, Sc. but they are of a very indiffe- 
rent reliſh. Their iſland is about ten 
leagues in circuit, and has two ports; the 
one to the eaſt, which 1s called Old Port; 
the other the ſouth, which is called }/þ1te- 


hery. 


lick notary and ſheriff: it is the governor ſtone Harbour. : N 

who adminiſters juſtice. There is a pa- Right over-againſt it, is the village of The vil. 
rochial church, a curate, and a viſitator, Cazelut, and many ſmall iſlands which are lage of 
who is in the nature of the great vicar of not inhabited. Very near it you will find CY. 


France; for he always makes viſitations on 
behalf of the biſhop of S“. James. 

There is alſo a convent of Capuchins, 
where there are ſeldom more than three or 


four religious, 


The inhabitants of the town have little 
boats and barques, in which they trade on 
the rivers of Nonne, Pougues, Serlione, and 
to the iſlands of the Bezagots, where they 


the iſland of Bifſeaux, about two leagues 


diſtant. A veſſel of three hundred tons may 
paſs betwixt them both, if the channel be 
well known, It is about forty leagues in 
compaſs; the papel negroes that inhabit 
it are almoſt all pagans. There are in this 
iſland nine kings; one of which is ſuperior 


to the other eight, which properly are no. 


more than deputy-governors, 


When any of the kings die, they take Their cru: 
care to ſtrangle above thirty perſons, chiefly elty when 


: any of 
the young girls, and thoſe ſlaves that have tr ings 


have a great commerce with wax, ſlaves, 
and ſome ſmall pieces of ivory. 
The Portugueſe have yet another town, 


The town 
Farim. 


The Three 
Wands. 


gourmets or negroes, who have freed them-. 


a great way higher up the river, about one been the moſt faithful to the deceaſed, die. 


hundred and fifty leagues from Cachear, 
called Farim, palliſadoed round; the inha- 
bitants are not ſo numerous as at Cacheau; 
though the greateſt part of them have 
ſummer-houſes here, where their gour- 
mets make callicoes, and ſome ſmall quan- 
tities of wax, There is alſo a curate, and 
a captain-major, who is dependent on the 
town of Cacheau, The negroes that in- 
habit the adjacent countries are all called 
Maudingues : all the villages, from Cacheau 
to Furim, are peopled by the gourmets of 
the Portugucſe, who gather cotton, c. 
Going ſouthward out of the river of 
St. Domingo, you meet ſeveral iſlands; the 
firſt 1s called the Three Iſlands, which ef- 
fectively has that figure: poſſeſſed by the 


ſelves from the ſlavery of the Portugueſe ; 
and moſt of them, though they are bap- 
tized, have renounced the catholic faith. 
They cultivate this iſland, which produces 
great ſtore of cotton, of which they make 
their cloth. They have canoes to ſerve 
them in their traffic with the negroes of the 
continent. The place which they pals is 
called the Bott, They are very careful not 
to let any veſſels or barques approach their 
iſland, ne 1, 
Over-againſt it is the iſland of By}, in 
poſſeſſion of the papels, who have a king 


whom they bury along with them, They 
put with him into his tomb all his riches, 
as his gold, filver, ambergris, ſtuffs, 


Be.” 


When they chuſe another, it is after this How they 
elect their 


kings, 


manner , they are only the gearges that 
make pretenſions, which are, as J may ſay, 
the dukes and peers of France, They ga- 
ther in a ring, in the middle of which is 


the tomb of the deceaſed king, made of 


reeds and very light wood, which is ſuſ- 
tained in the air by ſeveral negroes, who 
in dancing toſs it up, and him on whom it 
falls, they chuſe for their king in the room 
of the deceaſed: they often ſacrifice to their 


gods, bullocks, capons, kids, &c. There 


are ſeveral good harbours in this iſland, 
the beſt of which is called Port- Riſſeaux, 


where ſhips of ſixty guns may ride at an- 
chor in ſafety. The king's palace is with- 
in half a league of it: there is one pariſh _ 
and a convent of Capuchins ; ſeveral of the 
Porugueſe are married to the negreſſes of 


the country. 
There are ſeveral of thoſe heathens ſons 


have received baptiſm, and embraced the 
catholic doctrine. The king has his guards, 
his army, and ſeveral women of all ages. 
He has about fifty canoes of war, manned 
with about thirty men each, For their 


arms they have only a ſcimitar hanging on 
their 


Their | 
arms and 
habits. 


The river 


Gewva. 
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their ſhoulders by a ſhort belt : and are 
cloathed only with the ſkin of a kid, which 
hangs looſe behind, and is faſtened before 
betwixt their legs, to hide their nudities. 
They go to war againſt the Biaffares, who 
inhabited the continent, twice or thrice a 
year. | 

The Portugueſe formerly built a fort 
there, mounted with eight guns, to hinder 
ſtrangers from coming to that iſle, that 
they might engroſs it all to themſelves : 
but the negroes will not ſuffer it, for they 
are all ſticklers for the liberties of their 
country; which occaſions a welcome to all 
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manner of ſtrangers that come to traffic 


in their ports, who may negociate in the 
iſland with all imaginable ſecurity, with— 
out dreading any inſult, if you offer none. 
When you arrive at their ports, you are 
not ſuffered to land till the king has ſacri- 
ficed a bullock ; which done, you have 
liberty to diſembark. 

Juſt over-againſt the port is an iſland 
called Sortiere, full of trees, where the ne- 


groes make their grand ſacrifices every 


year, in which the king himſelf aſſiſts. 
Veſſels anchor very fafely there. 


A Deſcription of the River Geva, 


H E river of Geva winds itſelf about 
ſeventy leagues into the continent, 


from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, All the 


villages of either fide (which are about a 
league from the ſea) are inhabited by the 
Biaffares, At the entrance of the river, 
towards the north, is a village called Gouf- 
fode, about a league from the harbour: 
there it is where bullocks and poultry are 
to be ſold; and they alſo traffic for ſome 
ſla ves. | 

On the ſame river, about five leagues 


higher, is the town of Geva ; the greateſt 


part is poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe and 
Gournets, which is incompaſſed with pa- 
liſadoes. 

They have a pariſh-church, a curate, 


and a captain who commands them, and 


is dependent on the governor of Cacheau: 
the adjacent places are inhabited by the 
negro Biaſfares; moſt of the Portugueſe 
have barques in the port, in which they 
trade to Serlienne, with a ſort of fruit 


called Cofers, which both in ſhape and 


rivers of ſmall note. 
ort you meet with ſeveral little iſlands, 
eſpecially that of Boulam; well ſtocked The iſle of 


taſte reſembles the A of India; they 


are both white and red, for which they 
drive a great trade, eſpecially with the 
Biaffares and Mandingues. They alſo ſend 
their barques to trade with the Bizagot ne- 
groes on the river Nounne for elephants 
teeth, c. Indigo in the leaf, which they 
dye their cloaths with. 

The barques can go no higher than Goree; 


but their canoes will go up ſeveral little 


Juſt over-againſt the 


with trees, and about ſix leagues in com- Beulam. 


paſs, lying juſt at the entrance of the river 
Rio-grando, but not inhabited. The other 
iſlands are ſo inconſiderable, I do not 
think it worth while to mention them. I 
ſhall ſay nothing of Cape-Verde, Senegal, 
or the Canary Iſlands, underſtanding that 
the ſieur le Maire, with the aſſiſtance of 
monſieur Dancourt, has ſaid more than J 
am capable of ſaying. 


e 
Diſcovery or Deſeription 
of the moſt famous Iſland g 


MADAGASCAR, or S. LAURENCE, 
In Ala, near unto the Eaft- Indien. | 


WITH A 


Relation of the Healthfulneſs, Pleaſure, Fertility, and Wealth of 
of that Country, comparable to, if not tranſcending all the 
Eaſtern Parts of the World; a very earthly Paradiſe ; a moſt 
fitting and delicate Place, to ſettle an Engliſb Colony and 
Plantation there, rather than in any other Part of the known 


ALS O, 


The Condition of the Natives, their Inhabiting, their Affability, Habit, Wea- 
ns, and Manner of Living ; the Plenty, and Cheapneſs of Food, Fleſh, 
iſh, and Fowl; Oranges and Lemons, Sugar, Ambergris, Gold, Tor- 

toiſe-Shells, Drugs, and many other Commodities, fit for Trade and 
jo iy to be had and gotten there, at cheaper Rates than in India, or 
 EULEWNETE, | 4 | J 


ALSO, 


The Trading from Port to Port all India and Afia over, and the great Profit 
gained thereby; the chief Place in the World to inrich Men by Trade, to 
and from India, Perfia, Mocho, Achin, China; and other rich Eaſtern King- 
doms : It being the fitteſt Place for a Magazine or Store-Houſe for Trade 

MPa Europe and Afia, far exceeding all other Plantations in America, or 

_ elſewhere, N 3 ie ok 


LIKEWISE, 


The excellent Means and Accommodation to fit the Planters there, with all 
Things needful and ſuperfluous for Back and Belly, out of Ida near adja- 
cent, at one fourth Part of the Price, and cheaper, than it will coſt in 
England; yea, fat Bullocks, Sheep, Goats, Swine, Poultry, Rice, Wheat, 
Barley, &c: exceeding cheap; for the Value of twelve Pence, or one Shil- 
ling Engliſb, will purchaſe or buy, of the Natives, as much as five, fix, of 
ſeven Pounds, or more, in England, in this famous Iſland, at their firſt Arri- 
val, which no other Country hath afforded, '  » DRE JS 
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Excellent Encouragement for ſettling 


Te READER. 


Ourteous reader, this book was intended to have been publiſhed in Auguſt, in the 
year 1644, but many lets have impeded the ſame ; my own weakneſs of body, 

the hindrance of a captious licenſer, blaming the rudeneſs of the ſtile, and my placing 
Madagaſcar in Aſia, which he would needs have to be in Africa ; but, whether in Aſia 
or Africa, I yet reſt unreſolved, ſome mariners accounting it in Mia. It has been alſo 
delayed by ſome principal members of parliament, to whom I committed the peruſal, 
whoſe multitude of more weighty affairs would not admit time for that purpoſe ; and 
laſtly, it was occaſioned by the viſit, in my long continued ſickneſs, of an Eaft-Tndia 
merchant, mr. Francis Lloyd, my loving friend, whom I had not ſeen, for ſeven years 
or more before, who, hearing of my intention, deſired to have a ſight of the rough ma- 
nuſcript; which, after ſome time, he returned me, offering to add ſomewhat thereun- 
to, touching the encouragement for a plantation at Madagaſcar, and the certain great 
benefit by commerce from thence to all parts of the world, by making or ſettling there 
a magazine or ſtore-houſe for trade into all Chriſtian and Heathen kingdoms. This 
his free offer I thankfully accepted, knowing his intelligence, in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, to be ſecond to none of this nation, he having been often employed as factor and 
purſer of the admiral-ſhip into India, and five times to Madagaſcar, and frequently viſit- 
ed thoſe many rich kingdoms, and got great experience in the trade, traffic, and com- 
merce of them all ; which now he having performed, I have inſerted his obſervations ; 
yet, not deſirous of attributing vain-gloriouſly to myſelf, nor to detract from his deeper 
judgment, far beyond my own, who never was but once in India, and that but one year 
and half; and, during that ſpace, a cloſe priſoner, not for any crime, but through the 
malice and revenge of a lewd preſident and conſul in India, I have cauſed his advice and 
intelligence to be marked, with his name in the margin, thereby to be diſtinguiſhed 
from what is the product of my own weak capacity, and ſo to give him his due deſert, 
far ſurpaſſing mine, and ſecond, in that kind, to none in England. Therefore, gentle 
reader, I intreat thee to accept both our endeavours and hearty well-wiſhings, to God's 
glory, his majeſty*s honour, and the welfare of our indeared native country, in good 
part, which we refer to thy charitable cenſure, 5 
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The Occafion of Printing this rude Treatiſe or Pampblet ;, Prince Rupert's Intent to plant 
at Madagaſcar z; Mr, Walter Hamtnond*s Book, in Praiſe of this Iſland, will give 
good Encouragement for a Plantation ; he, that is Lord or King of Madagaſcar, may 
eaſily, in Time, become Emperor of all the Indies; alſo.the Cheapneſs of Neceſſaries both 
for the Back and Belly to be had out of the Indies, for the preſent Relief of the Planters. 


Oraſmuch as great talk and rumour 
hath happened, this laſt ſpring, 


1644, about divers of his majeſty's 
ſubjects adventuring to Madagaſcar or St, 


Laurence in Ala, near unto the Zaſt- Indies, 
and there to plant themſelves, as in other 
parts of America; and ſeeing ſome, by 
report, are already gone 5 that voyage, 
and myſelf have been de 


months or more together; as, firſt, about 
eleven or twelve years paſt, by the right 
worſhipful dr. Henry Gouch, maſter of Tri- 
nity college in Cambridge, who himſelf, in 
his paſſage into Per/ia, in company with 
the right honourable fir Dodmore Cotton 
and fir Robert Sherley, ambaſſadors from 


his majeſty king Charles of England to the 


5 * 


ſirous to de- 
liver my opinion thereof, in regard of my 
being and abode upon that iſland, three 


to me again with thanks. 


king of Perſia, was in that country, whom 
I fatisfied, the beſt I could, opt of thoſe 


brief notes which I had taken, not expect- 
ing to have been required my opinion 
'thereof, for, otherwiſe, I would have been 


more exact and diligent in my obſervations ; 
yet I gave him- ſome content, chiefly, I 


think, with a book I lent him to take a 
copy of, the writing of the prieſts or reli- 


gious men there, which dr. Gouch told me, 
was the ancient writing of the Egyptians 
in hieroglyphics, or characters of ſtrange 
ſhapes like beaſts; fowls, worms, ſerpents, 
Sc. or like unto utenſils or tools of labour- 


ing men in ſeveral vocations z which ha- 


ving peruſed and copied out, he returned 
Secondly, about 
ſix or ſeven years paſt, the honourable 
Endymion Porter, and that excellent gen- 

tleman, 
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. tleman, captain John Bond, well affected 
to that plantation, defired me to give him 
ſome of my obſervations in writing. (it be- 
ing at the time when the right honourable 
the earl of Arundel, and other honourable 
| perſons, intended to perſuade prince Ru- 

per} to undertake that buſineſs ; which, no 
doubt, had he performed, would have 
been more effectual to God's glory, more 
advantageous, and more honourable and 
beneficial unto himſelf and his brethren, 
than to countenance a civil war in this 
kingdom, ſo much, at all times, reſpect- 
ful to him and his family) which, though 
rudely and defectively, for want of my 
loſt papers, I performed, was acceptably 


by them allo received, with the book for- 


merly mentioned, which they preſented to 
his majeſty, as a valuable preſent ; and, 
though the book was groſly charactered, 
and bound up by the ſavages, yet it coſt 
me the price of ſix or eight fat oxen : I alſo 
gave mr, Porter ſome of the ſavages wea- 
pons, as darts, and a long knife about 
two feet long, the blade and haft toge- 
ther being much of an equal length; 
and alſo a curious India painted bow and 
arrows, with a quiver lined with crimſon 
velvet; for all which, they offered to bring 
me to his majeſty, to kiſs his hand; but 
I refuſed, not thinking my preſent worthy 
ſo great an honour, and therefore deſired 
to be' excuſed, Thirdly, becauſe I under- 
ſtand that mr, Walter Hammond, ſurgeon, 
who was, at the time of my laſt being at 
Madagaſcar, with us in company, hath 
lately written a book of. the worthineſs of 
that country, and the benefit thereof, to 
the encouragement of adventurers, and de- 
dicated the ſame to that worthy gentleman, 
captain John Band, which yet I have not 
ſeen, I have, for the reaſons premiſed, 
adventured to deliver my opinion in wri- 
ting to public view, though rudely, being 
far inferior, in ſuch abilities, to that ho- 
neſt able perſon, mr, Hammond, to the 
further encouragement of the worthy ad- 
venturers and planters that ſhall think fit 
to adventure their purſes and perſons in 
that excellent and famous action; and, 
perhaps, I may hit upon ſuch induce- 
ments, by way of trade, or commerce, 
more proper to my vocation, as may give 
more encouragement for the proceedings 

herein, than in any other already ſettled in 
the parts of America: for, as our Engliſh 
proverbs obſerve, There is no ſervice like 
to the ſervice of a king, and no fiſhing com- 
parable to the fiſhing in the ſea ; fo I will 


add a third true proverb, That there is no 
trading or commerce equivalent, for pro- 


fit, to that of the Eaſt-Indies, and the 
parts adjacent; and more beneficial, by 


the commodity of the fruitful rich iſland of 
St. Laurence or Madagaſcar, ſituated near 
India, Perſia, the Red-ſea, Achin, Java 
major, Bantam, Fombee, Maccaſſar, Mal- 
labar, the five kingdoms, as I take it, of 
Decanii, Golicunda, . Bengala, China, &c. 
and multitudes of rich kingdoms in and 
near India; which, being inhabited with 
Chriſtians, would prove the magazine for 
trade to all the oriental parts of the world, 


as of late Ormas in Perſia was accounted, 


and at preſent, with us in Europe, Amſter- 
dam, or Holland, is eſteemed. And it is, 
in my humble opinion, very poſſible, that 
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whatſoever prince of Chriſtendom is once 


really poſſeſſed of, 


and ſtrongly ſettled 
in that 


brave, fruitful, and pleaſant 


iſland, by computation, three times as 


big as England, may with eaſe be emperor 
or ſole monarch of the Eaſt- Indies, with 
all the multitude of its rich and large king- 
doms; which, no doubt, but the eyes of 
many European princes are fixed upon; 
but that great diſturbances, in moſt parts 
thereof, as at preſent unhappily in England, 


hinder and give impediments to their wiſh» 


ed deſigns 3 which, in zeal to God's glory, 
my gracious ſovereign's honour, and my 
native country's welfare and proſperity, I 
from the bottom of my heart wiſh, that 
ſome more learned and perſuaſive pen than 
mine, rude and ignorant, might prevail 
with his gracious majeſty king Charles, the 
right honourable high court of parliament, 


and all true-hearted able perſons of the no- 


bility, gentry, Sc. to take in hand, even 
in theſe obſtructive times, to adventure 
each man ſome ſmall proportion of means 
throughout this kingdom, which, though 
bur ſmall to every particular perſon, yet, 
undoubtedly, would amount to a conſidera 
able ſum of money, ſufficient to undertake 
that action as a buſineſs of ſtate ; and, for 
the better accommodation therein, that 
plantation may be ſerved, for a time, with 
all neceſſary food and raiment, and even 


ſuperfluity, out of India, for a fourth part of 


a penny, or three parts in four, cheaper 
than out of England to other plantations in 
America, as far diſtant, if I be not decei- 
ved, from England, as that country is from 
India, or further. That I may give the 
beſt advice and encouragement, in this af- 
fair, that my weak capacity will allow, I 
ſhall deſcend to the following particulars. 


CHAP; 
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my beſt remembrance. 
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The Country*s Situation under the T ropic of Capricorn; the Healtbfulneſs of the Country , 


Auguſtine's Bay, a chief and excellent Harbour for Multitudes of Ships; the Pleaſantneſs 
and Fertility of the Country; Mae Land of Canaan, or Paradiſe of the World; and 


the Portuguele rich Trade to 


A ND, firſt, as to the fituation of 
| the place, I mean Auguſtine's bay, 
the chief harbour in that iſland, it is ſitu- 


ated near the tropic of Capricorn, in 
twenty-three degrees of ſouth latitude, 


The country, as all thoſe parts ſo near 
the line are, is hot, but yet, in my opi- 
nion, not ſo hot as Surat in India, which 
lies in twenty- one degrees north latitude, 
near the tropic of Cancer; during my a- 
bode there above three months, in June, 
July, Auguſt, and September, 1630, 1 
could ever endure to wear an Engliſb ſuit, 
and that of cloth, which I could never ſo 
well brook in India; and it is of ſo health- 
ful a condition or conſtitution, that, in 
almoſt four months of our abode there, 


being about four-hundred and ſixty per- 


ſons in two ſhips, the Charles and the 
Jonas, we did not bury one man in all 
that time, nor, to my knowledge, - were 
there any ſick z and, beſides the compa- 
ny, we met with four ſhips out of Eng- 
land at that place, which continued with 
us making merry, refreſhing and feaſting 
about three weeks, in which ſhips could 
not be leſs, by my computation, than 


ſix- hundred men at leaſt; and alſo ano- 
ther ſhip that came with us out of India, 


and abode with us a longer time, and de- 
parted from us to return into India, three 
or four days or ſome ſhort time before 
the Engli/h fleet came in, containing in 
her one-hundred and fifty men ; yet not 


one of all theſe great numbers died, or 


were ſick, during their abode there, to 
The haven, that 
we all anchored in, is called Auguſtine's 
bay, a very large and ſafe harbour for 
ſhipping, which ſkilful ſeamen can de- 
{cribe better than myſelf, and may con- 
tain, by report of ſome, a thouſand or 
more, or many hundred fail of ſhips in 
good and ſure hold for anchoring, of 
great depth, within a bow-ſhot off ſhore 
or thereabouts. The country about the 
bay is pleaſant to the view, repleniſhed 
with brave woods, rocky hills of white 
marble, and low fertile grounds : what is 


within the land, I can ſay little of, having 
never been a mile from the ſea- ſide, but 


many of our men, which have ſtraggled 


further, have given a good report there- 


of; and it is likewiſe commended by o- 


thers that have either read or heard of 


uſſamberg on the Coaſt of Malindia. 


the riches of this country, that the ſame 
abounds with mines of gold and filver 
and other minerals: moreover, that in 
the iſland is a wk plain, or champaign 
country, of meadow or paſture ground 
as big as all England: which if it be ſo, 
though I am ſomewhat doubtful of its great 
extent, yet, without queſtion, very large 
in many places, muſt, by reaſonable con- 
ſequence, afford multitude and variety 
of fowls and beaſts and other creatures 
for food, cloathing, neceſſary uſe and de- 
light, and queſtionleſs ſuch low grounds 
afford ſtore of large and ſmall rivers, 
pools, and ponds repleniſhed with multi- 
tudes of good fiſh, water fowls, Fc. and 
it is apparently manifeſt, or very proba- 
ble, by the quantity of brave fat oxen, 
cows, ſheep, and goats brought down 
and fold unto us by the natives, for re- 
freſhing ſo many people, that the country 
18 "ey fertile, they ſelling us brave fat 
oxen for about eight, nine, or ten-pence 
an ox, worth by computation, in England, 
ſix, ſeven, eight, or ten pounds a head; 
and, after that rate, for goats and ſheep, 
or a little dearer; they fold alſo good 
capons for three-halfpence or two-pence a- 
piece, and excellent good oranges and le- 
mons reaſonably z and the common men 
drank good ſtore of milk, though out of 
their callibaſhes, not very cleanly. The 
bay, or creek near it, affords us ſtore of 
excellent fiſh of many ſorts, as, pikes, 
mullets, breams, and many others, whoſe _ 
names I cannot recollect; and ſhell-fiſh, 
as, crawfiſh, ſhrimps, prawns, and ſome 
lobſters and oiſters; and ſure the place 
affords abundance and variety of ſhell-fiſh 
of ſtrange ſorts, as appears by the a- 
bundant different ſhapes of their ſhells 
curious to behold, and the ſhells of eſ- 
teem in England, by Jobn Tredeſcant and 


mr. Slade dwelling about Lambeth, who 


treaſured up ſuch to pleaſe curious peo- 
ple, and to adorn rocks and water-works 


in gardens of great perſons, of which 
ſort mr. Slade had of me, gratis, a con- 
ſiderable quantity. 


And, without all 


queſtion, this country far tranſcends and 
exceeds all other countries in Aa, Africa, 
and America, planted by Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Portugueſe, and Spaniards : and it 
is likely to prove of far greater value and 
eſteem to any Chriſtian prince and 2 
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that ſhall plant and ſettle a ſure habitati- 
on therein, than the Yeſt-Indies is to the 
king and kingdom of Spain: and it may 
well be compared to the land of Canaan, 
that flows with milk and honey; a little 
world of itſelf, adjoined to no other Jand, 
within the compaſs of many leagues or 
miles, or the chief paradiſe this day upon 
earth. WS | gs | 
This ' gallant iſland of Madagaſcar 


Lhid's in- affords theſe ſeveral rich commodities 


telligence. following, viz. ambergris, gold (the old 


earl of Denbigh brought from. this iſland 
of Madagaſcar gold ſand, which he pre- 
ſented to the king's majeſty and the coun- 
cil-board ; and I was at the council-board, 
when this gold ſand was in queſtion and 
approved of) and tortoiſe-ſhells, which 
ſell at Surat for twelve ſhillings per 
pound; copper, bitter aloes, excellent 
good rice and wax, dragon's blood, di- 
vers rich gums, ebony, ſanders, and Co- 
hooe wood, which ſells at Surat for four- 
pence per pound; tamarind, and divers 
rich drugs: you may get, by ſlaves of 
both ſexes, and timber, either to Perſia 
or Mocho in the Red-Sea, fifty-thouſand 
pounds per annum; and your ſlaves will 
put you to little charges, for they live 
upon rice and water. This iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar is about nine-hundred miles in 
length. There are many kings upon this 
iſland, the ſouth part whereof lies in twen- 
ty- five degrees and thirty-five minutes, 
and the northern part is ſhort of the 


cequinoctial; the inhabitants go handſome 


in their accoutrements, and ſpeak the 
Arabian tongue; and they have junks 
in which they trade to and from the four 
iſlands, which lie about thirty leagues off, 
viz, Joanna, Malalo, Combro, and the 
Majoites; and to the coaſts of Malindia. 
The iſland of St. Laurence is a gallant 


- place for a magazine or rendezvous, for 


forty or fifty leagues. The Portugueſe 
have a great fortification at Muſſamberg 
therein, and upon theſe,coaſts they get 
moſt of their riches, and drive all their 
trade in India; otherwiſe it was impoſſi- 


ble for them to hold out ſo long, becauſe 


of their great loſs both by the Engliſh 
and Dutch, The Portugueſe drive a briſk 
trade upon this coaſt; from twenty 
fix degrees ſouth latitude to three degrees 
north, they get great ſtore of gold, ele- 
phant's teeth, wax, ambergris, and di- 
vers ſorts of rich gums and commodities, 
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the coaſt of Malindia lies off this iſland 


which coſt them a very ſmall matter, for 


Eg trade with knives, bells, pentathoes, 
barber*s-aprons, coarſe callicoes, looking- 
glaſſes, &c, I have been at taking of a 
junk twenty-eight years ſince, which came 


from this coaſt of Malindia, laden with 


elephant's teeth, ambergris, and rich 
gums, The Portugueſe, coming from 
Muſſamberg and bound for India, always 
touch at the iſland of Sr. Laurence, and 
there buy ſlaves. for their plantation, I 
have been, about ſeventeen years fince, at 
taking of a junk, laden with ſlaves of 
both ſexes, and ſanders wood which came 
from Muſſamberg, and ſo to St. Laurence, 
and then reladen and bound for Goa, as 
we found by a Portugueſe paſs. 


If I may be worthy to adviſe, after a 


trade is once ſettled at Madagaſcar, what 
a brave gallant trade may be had upon the 
coaſt of. Malindia, three 'or four ſmall 
ſhips may be employed all the year long, 
coaſting and trading along the coaſt, 


from twenty-ſix degrees ſouth latitude to 


three degrees north; and, putting off 
coarſe Indian commodities, you may lade 
your ſhip with rich commodities, ver 
acceptable and vendible in thoſe parts, pl 
that you need not carry any money out 
of England into India, 


Ci -A ÞP. HE 


Hogs in Malindia have Stones in their Maws as precious as rich Jewels; the Acfection of 
the Inhabitants to our Nation above all others ; Portugueſe Friars flain, to accompany the 
King of Madagaſcar at his Death to Heaven obs Store of wild Fowl and Turkies; the 


Emvy of the Eaſt- India Company, againſt a P 


antation, may give the better Encourage- 


ment thereunto; no Gold, Silver, nor any rich Commodity of fo high Eſteem in Mada- 


gaſcar, as red Cornelian Beads. 


HE Eaſt-India company have ſent 
| out, about twenty-five years ſince, 
elephant's teeth in the ſhip by me, for 
they are in great requeſt all over India; 
the Portugueſe put two-thouſand tons year- 


ly off, which they get on the coaſt of 


Malindia: alſo on this coaſt there are 


many wild hogs, and in the maws of 


them there grow ſtones, which the Por- 
„% ih 


tugueſe call Petra le Porco, that are eſ- 
teemed, in all India and Aſia, for ex- 
8 of poiſon. The like is not to be 

ad in the world, for that purpoſe; for 


the bezoar ſtone is not in ſuch requeſt by 


many degrees, and little valued in thoſe 
parts, for the Portugueſe drive a very 
great trade in India and Aſia by this ex- 
cellent gem, Petra le Porco. 
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of it, and likewiſe in a manuſcript of the 
right honourable ſir Thomas Roe, when 


he was employed as lord ambaſſador by his 


majeſty king James into the Eaft-Tndies, to 


| ſettle the trade for the Eaſi- India company 


in thoſe oriental parts, wherein he writes 
far more at large than J have expreſſed, 
It is thought by divers wiſe men, that, 
where theſe hogs are on the coaſt of Ma- 
lindia, the ſoil is very good; and that it 
affords excellent good graſs, herbs, fruits, 
and drugs; which is the chief cauſe of the 
extraordinary excellency and vertue of the 
ſtones that grow in the ſaid hogs maws ; 
which are in ſo great eſteem all over India 
and Aſia, as not to be paralleled. This 
ſaid coaſt of Malindia is adjacent to Ma- 
dagaſcar : likewiſe there are above fifteen» 
hundred tons of wax yearly brought, from 
the coaſt of Malindia, to India, which is 
in great requeſt ; rich gums, and divers 
ſorts of drugs; alſo the Portugueſe bring 


| n of very fine gold and ambergris 


rom Muſſamberg to Goa. 
So that all the world may underſtand, 


what a rich trade the Portugueſe have on 
the coaſt of Malindia, who, for theſe ma- 
ny hundred years, maintained a very 


ſtrong gariſon at Muſſamberg, for there 


are an hundred pieces of ordnance in their 
caſtle. I am confident the richeſt and 
beſt trade, the Portugusſe have in Aſia, 
cannot parallel this on the coaſt of Malin- 
dia; beſides, if St. Laurence iſland had 
once a plantation ſettled, what a brave 


gallant place of commerce would it 


be? For this iſland ſtands in the very 
center of the world for trade, and you 
may build ſmall ſhips, for there is good 
ſtore of timber; and the natives build 
junks of two-hundred tons a- piece at the 
northermoſt part of this iſland. 5 
The country people love and much af- 
fect our nation, and Andrew Pela, who is 
one of their kings, living near the bay of 
Auguſtine, offered, both to captain Wed- 
dall and myſelf, if we would come and 
live with them, that they would let us 
have ſo much land as would ſerve or 
maintain one-hundred thouſand men ; we 
had this king a-board the ſhip Charles, 
made much of him, and gave him a pre- 
ſent at his return, In this king's diſ- 
courſe, we found how cruel the Porlu- 


gueſe had been to them, coming a- ſhore 


and carrying men, women, and children 
by force away; they cannot endure the 
Portugueſe, telling me how they betrayed 
them with pictures, 


/ 

At any time, when our ſeamen ſhew a 
picture to truck for a ſheep, or the like, 
they ſtart back and run away, crying out, 


Portugueſe, Portugueſe, Portugueſe, for they 
cannot endure images, But, at the nor- 
thermoſt part of this iſland, there were 
prieſts and friars who lived with them for 
a time, thinking to convert them ; the 
king of that place departed this life, and 
the natives of that country put the friars 
and prieſts to death, telling them the rea- 
ſon, before they put them to death, be. 
cauſe they were religious men, that they 


muſt prepare themſelves to die, to keep 


the king company to God]; this trick they 
put upon the Portugueſe, for they are ge- 
nerally hated, I dare ſay no man can give 
a better or more perfect account than my- 
ſelf ; I have failed round abour this iſland, 
and have been a-ſhore five ſeveral times ; 
and, for commerce, I was the man that 


dealt for all, or whom I ſhould appoint in 


my abſence, becauſe we would keep to our 
price, and not under-rate our curious com- 
modities, that is, the long cornelians; five 
or ſix whereof purchaſe an ox's worth here 
in England, ten, twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, or ſixteen pounds an ox ; fif- 
teen good ſheep, for the value of nine- 
pence ; I have cauſed the ſteward of the 
ſhip to weigh the rump of a ſheep, after it 
was flayed, and it weighed thirty pounds 
and add ounces; | 
The tropic of Capricorn lies twenty- 
three degrees thirty minutes, ſouth latitude, 
off Auguſtine's bay; our ſhips road is juſt 
under, In this bay there are three banks 
of very good ground to anchor upon, and 
many fail of ſhips may ride in fifteen fa- 
thom water very ſecure ; for I have a 
draught of the bay. 5 
There is good ſtore of refreſhments, 
fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, I gave leave to 
one of our men to lie a-ſhore one night to 
kill fowl that come to rooſt, towards the 
evening, in the woods ; he killed thirty- 
five wild turkies in one night, for there is 
great plenty of wild fowl. The place is 
very healthful ; J have been there, when 
we have come out of Europe, five ſhips 
together, and landed at the bay eighty 
ſick men, and forty of them were lifted 
in blankets out of the ſhips into the boats, 
and fo carried a-ſhore, for they were able 
neither to go nor ſtand ; and, after they 
had been but three days a-ſhore, they were 
all well, and able both to walk and run. 
At this bay I have been many times; there 
is good water and wooding ; our carpen- 
ters cut down good timber, which they 
ſawed and made both planks and boards, 


that were uſed a-board our ſhips : I have 


been ſeven miles up in the land from the 
bay. I preſented Mr. Endymion Porter 


with ſome novelties which I got at 5 
ay 
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bay of St. Auguſtine, viz. tortoiſe-ſhells, 
that he promiſed to make himſelf combs 
with; I alſo gave him ſome dragon's-blood 


and divers ſorts of other gums; after which, 


he ſent his coach for me,. and carried me 
to the council-board, Prince Rupert was 
there, at that time, and I then delivered 
my opinion, and ſince too ; which buſineſs 
was concluded upon, and paſt the broad 
ſeal, for the iſland of St. Laurence, _ 

Sir Maurice Abbot, alderman Garway, 
and four more of the Eaſt-India company 
did oppoſe this affair of Madagaſcar at 
the council-board, ſaying this iſland was 
very unhealthful ; but I, Mr. John Cart- 
wright, and Bartholomew Churchman main- 
tained, that the ſaid iſland of Sr. Lau- 
rence was the healthieſt place in the world, 
and the Eaſt-7ndia company were blamed, 
for diſparaging the ſame, 

The northern part of this iſland is ex- 
eellent good erer, ground, and better 
harbour for ſhipping than Sr. Auguſtine's 
bay; and there the beſt commodities may 
be procured, wiz. rice, great plenty of 
ſugar, cocoa-nuts, plantains, pomegranates, 
woſhee, which we call in India Toddy, and 
fine materials for building houſes, by which 
means a very conſiderable traffic is to and 
fro carried on in their junks, I have failed 
two days and a half, about three or four 
Jeagues from the ſhore ; we ſounded and 
had twelve fathom water; we failed, in 
this two days and a half, two-hundred and 
thirteen miles, from the northermoſt part 
towards the ſouthern part of this iſland ; 
and, at this diſtance, it appeared to be 
green and full of trees, and fine, low, level 


ground: this I affirm, upon my credit, 


and am ready to make good ; likewiſe 
there do lie off this iſland many ſmall 
ſpots, rocks and iſlets, between St. Lau- 
rence iſland and Mauritius; and there is a 
great current which ſets you to the weſt- 
ward. | 
As for the inhabitants of this iſland of 
Madagaſcar, without queſtion, it is well 
peopled, though, about the ſea- ſide, we, by 
computation, ſaw not above two or three 
hundred, who live not there continually, 
as we ſuppoſed by their ill accommodated 
houſes, or booths made of boughs and 
ſticks, ſmall and low like hog-ſties, or 
calves-coops z the people are affable and 
courteous unto us, whatſoever they are un- 
to others; and, finding our men ſtraggling 
abroad, and not knowing the way back 
to the fhips, would peaceably conduct 
them to their tents; but yet it is dange- 
ous to truſt them too far; for experi- 
ence hath taught our nation the treacher 


of the ſavages in Virginia, New- England, 


Sc. Ten or twelve of our men, made a 
motion to our admiral, captain 70h Wed— 
dall, of their willingneſs to continue there, 
until more ſhipping came, to diſcover the 
country, if he would furnifh them with 


arms and neceſſaries; but he and the reſt, 


chief of the fleet, thought it not expedi- 
ent to adventure them, although the na- 
tives deſired captain Meddall to abide 
there, and be their king and governor, 
and to take their parts in battle againſt 
other ſavages, whom they accounted their 
enemies. | | 3 
They live, as we conceive, by tribes or 
families, and the eldeſt are moſt in eſteem 
with them; their captain was Andrew 
Pela, the chief of note at the ſea-ſide, 
who ſold us but indifferent cattle, at our 
forementioned prices; but our long abode 
there cauſed more, further inland men, to 
come down and trade with us, bringing 
us better cattle, and at cheaper rates, with 
capons, oranges and lemons, which before 
we wanted; and among the reſt was MA 
Chora, whom Andrew Pela would have 
had us to make war againſt, telling us he 
came to rob them of their treaſure and 
jewels; being Indian, red, cornelian beads, 
both round and long - ſquared, which are 
of moſt precious eſteem with them, ſlight- 
ing gold, filver, braſs, iron, or other me- 
tals, or glaſs-beads, coral, amber beads, 
or any other toys, unleſs they may have 
them gratis, 

Theſe long, red, cornelian beads, Cc, 
muſt be provided before-hand in India, or 
elſe the people, that come thither for re- 
freſhment, or a plantation, muſt not ex- 
pect their deſired accommodations, At 
our voyage outwards, we wanted them, 
and could get none or very few cattle, and 
they old and lean, for ſilver and coral 
beads of forty times the value of corneli- 
ans, which they call, at &. Laurence, Ha- 
ranga, and were to be bought in India for 
eight or ten ſhillings per hundred, or there- 
abouts, for which, about ſix, ſeven, or 
eight of them, a fat ox, as aforeſaid, 
might be bought ; but, at our return, we 
were well furniſhed with them, and wanted 
not, in exchange, excellent ſuſtenance for 
ourſelves, and the four Englih ſhips that 
met with us, which otherwiſe muſt have 
miſſed of their refreſhment, and have been 
forced, as we were outward bound, to 
ſail to the iſlands of Combro, Joanna, or 
Malalo, where, from a ſavage nation a- 
bout two-hundred leagues diſtant, we were 
forced to buy worſe cattle, for forty or 
fifty ſhillings a-piece, in royals of eight, 
than at Sr. Laurence, for a few beads, as 
aforeſaid, 
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Excellent Encouragement for ſettling © 


CHAP, IV. 


The Comelineſi of the Natives, though naked, being perſonable and of a pleaſant Counte- 

nance; their Weapons not dangerous or of great Annoyance ; their ſmall Uſe and Un- 

 Prailfulneſs in Labour or Manufattures ; great Probability of Sugar and Spices al Mada- 
gaſcar; the Praiſe of the and, comparable with the Land of Canaan. 


HE inhabitants, both men and wo- 

men, are of comely features, in per- 
ſon, and of as amiable countenances as in 
any places of Europe, only black, or ra- 
ther tawiſy, naked and without cloathing, 
except a ſmall covering to hide their 
ſhame, by a girdle or skin about their 
loins, or a rag or* clout tacked in before 
and behind between their legs; but ſome 
of their principal women have a piece of 
ſtriped callico cloth, or pintado, tacked 
about their loins, and reaching down to 
their knees, or ſhorter. Their haranga, 
or cornelian beads, they wear about their 
necks, and in their ears, ſtringed ſo long, 
that they reach below their breaſts, or 
lower; ſome, according to their abilities, 
having more choice, clear, red cornelians 
than others, whereof, in their bargains, 


they are very curious to pick out the clear- 


eſt and freeſt from ſpots z their hair, both 
of men and women, is decently cut, and 
formed not much unlike to our cavalier 
faſhion at preſent in England, ſhort before, 
long on the ſides, and longeſt of all be- 
hind 3 which, both ſhort and long, being 
plaited or breaded, as gentlewomen have 


their hair, in three plaits, well becomes 


them; and they have on the tops of their 
heads a parcel of hair, almoſt or about 
half a foot long, ſtanding upright, by 
tying or rolling it about with a thread or 
ſilk, or ſome kind of ſtring, 

Their weapons are darts of ſeveral ſorts, 
ſome bigger, and others leſs; ſome broad 
and pointed like lances, and others leſs, 
bearded like fiſh-hooks, or broad arrow- 
heads ; with the ſmaller that are bearded, 
I have ſeen them dart fiſh, ſwimming in 


"a ſhallow place of the ſea near the ſhore, 


and, by a line tied to their dart, draw 
them up out of the water; they alſo have 
knives long and narrow, though not fit for 
ſtabbing, but rather to cut with, as a bill; 
of theſe I ſaw not many, not above 


two or three; though ſome men may and 


do carry with them, of both ſorts, half a 
dozen or thereabouts; yet few carry above 
one, two, or three, which are not danger- 
ous, unleſs at a near diſtance, and, even 
then, cannot come with ſuch violence or 
ſwiftneſs, but they may be avoided, by 
ſtepping aſide, putting by with a ſtaff, or 


the like; and their bodies, being naked, 
are ſubject to all annoyance of the like or 
better offenſive arms. Their heads be- 
ing uncovered, and the mornings cold, 


till about eight o'clock, or later, they 


hover together about fires, which they 
1 kindle, by taking of a'ſmall round 

ick no bigger than a tobacco-pipe, at the 
middle or thicker end, which ſetting with 
one end upon a broad piece of wood or 
chip, and rolling the longer round ſtick 
hard. in the palms of their hands upon the 
other piece of wood, the heat thereof, 
with other dry combuſtible ſtuff ready ar 


hand, preſently kindles a fire to warm 


them; and alſo to dreſs their meat, which 
is a very ſlovenly way, taking it cut out of 
an ox, wich the head of a great dart (with 
which they ſpeedily quarter an ox, and 
hit the joints ſo exactly, as is not to be 
conceived, unleſs we ſaw it) and Jaying 
their pieces a little upon the coals, and eat- 
ing it, the better half, raw, and full of 


have ſeen among them a kind of pots or 
kettles 3 but, whether of earth or metal, 


being very black, I cannot tell, for I ne- 


ver handled them; and, whether made in 
the country, or brought unto them by the 


Portugueſe, or ſome Heathen nation, is 


uncertain, The fat or ſuet of their cattle 
they ſave, and the better ſort of them rub 
their heads and hair every morning there- 
with, which lieth in lumps upon them, 
until the heat of the ſun melt it, and then 
it moiſtens their heads, and deſcends their 
bodies, which they alſo greaſe or anoint ; 
and are ſmooth, plump, and decent, tho? 
ſtrong of ſmell but the poor, or ſla ves 
amongſt them, that want thoſe means, 
have their bodies of an ill aſpect, dry and 
ſcorbutic, parched with the heat of the 
ſun ; and, feeding harder and more coarſe- 


ly (of what we know not, except of dirty 


guts and puddings) have their bellies ſwell- 
ed, as if they had the dropſy : and, tho” 
they have good ſtore of fat cattle, yet the 


; poorer ſort of people ſuffer hunger, who 
lie about our tents, and gather up the 


worſt ſcraps we caſt away; and, in their 
canoes, frequent the ſhips, calling out for 
Tellabenna and- Tellaffunga, as I take it, 


meat and bread ; and the mariners and o- 
| | _ thers, 


CY 


* aſhes ; yet ſome, I think, they boil, for I 
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.thers, for their paſtime, will fling them 
out neats-feet, which they deſpiſe, and dry 
marrow-bones, or the like, that ſpeedily 
| fink, for which they ſuddenly leap out of 
their boats, dive a great depth after them, 
and bring them up in one hand. Their 
canoes, or boats, are. made of one piece 
of timber, long and narrow, like a hog's- 
trough; upon the upper part whereof, 
they faſten two ſticks a-croſs their boats, 
half a yard or more from each end, about 
two yards long or longer; and upon each 
fide, to meet with the ends of theſe ſtaves 
or ſticks, they faſten rwo more that ſtay 
up their boats from overturning 3 which 
leak fo, that they fit in water, and conti- 
nually lade it out; one or two more fit 
therein with little paddles, not much big- 
ger than ſhittle- cock battle - doors, to row 
A F 
They make little uſe of. labour or ma- 


nufactures, and thoſe are of ſmall va- 


lue; I have ſeen a carpenter, for ſo 1 
term him, making a cahoo, or boat, of 
a piece of timber like a hog's- trough, as 
aforeſaid, having no better «tool than a 
little ax, ſuch as .children, 'or youth, 


may play withal, the iron, or bit thereof, 


not above two inches broad, which muſt 
needs make long labour. I have alſo ſeen 
a ſmith at work to make dart-heads in a 
ſtrange manner, having no other tool, 
that I could ſee, but a ſtone for the an- 
vil, and another for his hammer ; and, 
for his bellows, two hollow canes about 
three quarters of a yard long, and near as 
thick and round as a man's leg or thigh, 


which they place together cloſe to a little 


fire, with ſmall holes to let the wind 
out at the bottom; they had, to expel 
the wind, two ſtaves like churn-ſtaves, 


wrapped about half the length, at the 


bottom, with a ſheep's or goat's ſkin, 
the wool-ſide outward, like a ſpunge that 
gunners uſe at ſea, to wipe their guns, 
and make them clean, which being lifted 
up, and preſſed down again, force out 
the wind, I alſo, as I remember, ſaw one 


weaving, like our poor people or beggars. 


in England, who fit in high-ways weaving 
coarſe tape; ſo he wove narrow ſtriped 
ſtuffs of cotton yarn, about a quarter of 
a yard broad, which, I ſuppoſe, they 
ſew two or three breadths together, to 
make, for tlie better ſort of people, co- 


verings for their ſhame and nakedneſs. 


| Where they have their materials is uncer- 

tain z whether in the country, or from 

the Portugueſe, or other nations. What 

other food they have, beſides fleſh and 

filh, as, corn, rice, and other ſorts of 

grain, is doubtful z yet there we ſaw 
y O Lo. Ih 


and Gravances, fo called in India, which 
are a kind of ſmaller ſort of beans, and of 


great uſe for diet in India; and, in the 
Hngliſb houſe at Surat, they cat them, 


being young, buttered, inſtead of green 
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ſome of them have ſmall quantities of rice 


peaſe; but they are not ſo pleaſant as our 


peaſe, when they grow old or at the 
worſt, I have likewiſe ſeen ſome, at one 


time, gnawing and ſucking green ſugar- 


canes z whence it is certain, that ſugar» 
canes grow there, and, perhaps, quanti- 
ties of ſugar may be made thereof; and, 
doubtleſs, there are vines in the country, 
for I have ſeen ſome wild vines growing 


upon the rocky hills in Sr. Auguſtine's bay. 


Some of our people have ſaid, that they 


heard it from the Portugueſe, that the 


country affords pepper, and other ſpices; 
which our Eugliſb alſo. affirm, who 
have been far within the land, failing 
ſome days journey in a large navigable ri- 
ver, where they met, as they reported, 
many people offering them cattle, for a 
half or fourth part of the price we paid 
for them at Si Auguſtine's bay; and, having 
ſfhewed the natives pepper, cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs, they ſignified to them, that 
there-was plenty of thoſe commodities in 
that country, certain days journey, or 


nights · ſleeps diſtant, by winking and put» 


ting their heads under their hands, and 
pulling them back again ; they talk alſo 


of large plain paſtures and meadows, re- 
pleniſhed with cattle of all forts, beeves, 


ſheep, and goats feeding thereon ; and, 


queſtionleſs, the country, lying in or near 
the ſame degree of latitude, or diſtance 
from the line as India, produces the ſame 
fruits, as, cocoa-nuts, plantains, muſk- 
melons, and other pleaſant melons as'great 
as our Engliſh pumpions ; and likewiſe 


the toddy-=trees, which produce as good li- 


quor, as white-wine and ſugar, with 


which, in regard of the cheapneſs thereof 


in India, our Engliſh and Dutch mariners 
drink ſo much of it, as to be often intox- 
icated therewith. The country extends 


Itſelf, in length, from about eleven and a 


half degrees ſouth latitude, to twenty-ſix 
degrees; in which large extent, it com- 
prehends many famous countries that lie 


either under the line, or under or near 


both tropics, and ſo,” by conſequence, 


muſt, in all probability, participate of 


the fertility, pleaſure, and wealth of them 
all, if not ſurpaſs them, being, indeed, 
the paradiſe of the world; eſpecially 


if once inhabited with Chriſtians or civil 
ople, ſkilful in agriculture and manu- 
all ſorts of mechanic arts and 


In 


actures, and 
labours. 
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Excellent Encouragement for ſettling 


In further commendation thereof, I 
will take the liberty of extolling it, I 
hope, without offence, as Moſes did the 
land of Canaan : © It is a good land, a 
„ Jand in which rivers of waters and foun- 
„ tains ſpring out of the vallies and 
„ mountains; a land of wheat and bar- 


CHAP. V. 


<< ley, of vineyards, of fig- trees and pome« 
„ granates; a land of oil-olive and ho- 
« ney; a land wherein thou ſhalt eat 
% withour ſcarcity, neither ſhalt lack any 
« thing therein; a land whoſe ſtones are 
4 jron, and out of whoſe mountains thou 
„ mayeſt dig braſs.” | 


> 


The idolatrous Wor ſhip of God, or the Devil. The Natives adlicted to Theft and Robbery, 
A Projett of the depoſed Biſhops to plant at Madagaſcar, A Specimen of the Language 


of that Country, 


HUS, without diſſimulation, have 

I ſhewed what my memory doth 
at preſent call to mind, having loſt, or 
given away, ſuch brief notes or papers 
as I had taken at my being there; yet 
one thing more I recollect, which I ſhould 
not forget, touching their manner of ido- 
latry, or deviliſh worſhip and facrifice, 
which, ſome of our people conceive, was 
rather to the devil, not to hurt them, 
than to God, However, I am not alto- 
gether of their opinion, but rather think 
the contrary, by their feaſting and re- 


. 


ind of thankſgiving to their idol god or 
gods, for the benefit they received by 
trading with us, and praying for our 
proſperity, and frequent return, as ſome 
thought z the circumſtance whereof I will 
declare, as briefly as I can, and as my me- 
mory will allow: One morning, the ſa- 
vages killed an ox (and I do not remem- 
ber, that I ſaw or heard, that, during 
our abode there, they killed any other) 
and a poſt, about eight or nine feet high, 


was ſet up near their booths, upon which 
the head and horns of the bullock were ' 
placed, and the poſt all over daubed with 


the blood thereof, The ox was cut out 
and divided among the better fort of 
them, and eaten half raw, and half broil- 
ed upon coals, and full of aſhes ; and, 
whether before or after their feaſt, for I 
have forgotten, they came out of the 
woods from their booths into a plain, a 
bow-ſhot or two from their habitation, 
where were ſtuck up in a row fifty or ſix- 
ty great poles as big as the larger ſort of 
hop-poles, all the bark being pilled off 
and made white, and placed, by compu- 
tation, about four yards aſunder; and 
between every pole, about three feet 


diſtance, a ſtone near as big as a great 
turnep or apple placed in a ſtraight row ; 


and, in the middle of the poles, a croſs 
pole laid, about a yard or an ell high, 
whereon they hung all or many of their 


oicing, a little before our departure, as a 


chains of beads or haranga. Near unto 
this croſs pole, having an altar of beads, 
as I term it, before them, ſat all the an- 


cient men, women, and children; and on 


the other ſide of the altar and poles were 
two companies of young men, about 
twenty or thirty, or more, in a company. 
each having a dart in his hand, and rank- 
ed, as I take it, by three in a rank or 
row, each company being diſtant from 
the other, about four or five rods, 'or 
more, Being thus ſet in a comely poſture, 


they ſung and danced, keeping a regular 


ſtroke and action with their feet and 
hands, according to the tune ; as I have 
ſeen, in a market town in the country 
where I was born, divers gentlemen, c. 
aſſociated together, having, for their plea- 
ſure, muſic playing before them, with e- 
very one a cypreſs hat-band, then in 
faſhion, put over their faces, dance regu- 
larly through the market, and chief 
ſtreets in the town, and ſo into an inn 
and tavern, to make merry together ; 
theſe ſavages obſerving time as exactly, in 
proportion to their ſound or ſinging, as 
the others do to their muſic. 

In many poſtures of their dancing, 
they make a ſhew of fight or defiance, 
one company againſt the other, preſenting 
their darts, and ſometimes, of a ſudden, _ 
both ſides gathering themſelves into a 
ring, and laying their heads together, as 
at a conſultation, and then ſuddenly fal- 
ling again into their poſture of dancing, 
as decently as a company of trained ſoldi- 
ers into their ſeveral poſtures ; and each 
party hath, on their ſide, a trumpeter 
ſounding, with a confuſed harſh noiſe, a 
large crooked ram's-horn. 

Their prieſts, as I call them, of one of 
whom I bought a book, as aforeſaid, lay- 
ing their fore-fingers upon one of the 
ſtrange ſhapes or characters therein, 
preach or read a lecture or homily up- 
on that text, a good ſpace, and then re- 
move their fingers to another. This feaſt- 

ing, 
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iog, dancing, or ſacrificing was, upon a 
ſudden, diſſolved, by reaſon of the multi- 
tude of our men on ſhore, who, hearing 
- of theſe ſports, came flocking thither a- 
pace to ſee them; but the ſavages fearing, 
as I conceive, leſt our men ſhould .rob 
them of their haranga, which they prize 
as dear as we do diamonds, and other 


rich jewels, took them all from their al- 


tar, and departed to their tents or booths, 
and ſo this exerciſe ended; yet a word 
or two concerning the juſtice or puniſh- 
ing of offenders: Their chief captain or 
commander had loſt out of his booth 


ſome of his jewels, which were found 


ſtolen by a young maid or girl, belong- 
ing to another man, either his daughter 
or ſlave ; the father or maſter of the maid, 
to clear himſelf innocent of the fact, took 
his lance or great dart, and preſently ſlew 
the girl (ſurely, it was not his own daugh- 
ter, but rather, his ſlave, elſe, though a 
Barbarian, he could not have been ſo 
cruel to his own fleſh and blood.) This 
ſhews that they have ſome kind of go- 
vernment or law among them: but that, 
notwithſtanding, they are addicted to theft 
and robbery, is no leſs apparent; for, 
when they met our men in the woods, 
although they did them no harm, they 
- uſed to ſearch their pockets for beads, and 
rob them of them, and yet would bring 
them down to their ſhips, when they 
could not well tell how to find their 
way. | # 
As I was myſelf ſtanding among our 
purſers and others, buying cattle for the 
ſhips proviſion, and having a chain of 
beads in my hand, a young man ſnatched 
at them, to have gotten them from me, 
but, being diſappointed, ran away; and, 


though one of our men in company ſhot 


an arrow after him, he miſſed him, and 
we never ſaw his face again. 

It is a great pity fo pleaſant and plenti- 
ful a country ſhould not be inhabited with 
civiliſed people, or rather Chriſtians z and 
that ſo brave a nation, as to perſon and 
countenance, only black or tawny, ſhould 
be ſo blindly led in their devotions, being, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, Mahometans, in regard 
of their manners and cuſtom of circum- 
ciſion, or rather, as ſome pa, de- 
ſcended from Abraham by his wife, or con- 
cubine, Ketarah, whoſe children begotten 
of her, becauſe they ſhould not be a lett or 
impediment to the promiſed ſeed by [/aac, 
Abraham ſent them away to inhabit in the 
eaſt, as the ſcripture mentions. A happy 
thing it were, botli for them and this 


kingdom, if that project had or ſhonld go 


forward, which a gentleman of Hunting» 


\ 


donſhire, bred a merchant, in love told 
me; which he heard from others, or ra- 
ther, as I underſtand it, from biſhop 


Moreton's own mouth, that, if the biſhops 


of England, lately diſmiſſed from voting 
in parliament, and tyranniſing in tempo- 
ral authority, ſhould ſtill: continue in diſ- 
reſpect with the king and parliament, 
they, or moſt part of them, would go and 
plant a colony in Madagaſcar, or S. Lau- 


rence, and endeavour to reduce thoſe. igno- 


rant ſouls to Chriſtianity; God grant that, 
by them or others, ſuch a pious deſign may 
ſpeedily take effect; and that there may 
be, among Chriſtians there ſeated, more 
harmonious concord in religion than in 
Virginia, by report, hath lately happened ; 
where diſagreeing in points of religion, as 
at preſent unhappily in England, they have 
taken up arms, one ſide againſt the other, 
there being ſlain of themſelves, or killed 


by the natives, ſeventeen- hundred; and it 


is doubted the Virginians will make ill uſe 
of ſuch diſſenſion, and cut all their throats 
on both ſides, to the irreparable loſs and 


ruin of that famous Z#ngliſh plantation; 


though ſo excellently accommodated, after 


forty or fifty years, or more, ſufferings of 


many of the firſt planters z which God for- 
bid, and grant better news to ſucceed z 


and that theſe countries already planted, 


and this moſt hopeful one at St. Laurence, 
may be ſpecial receptacles and ſuccours to 


truly religious Engliſh | qe pan if it 


ſhall pleaſe God to puniſh the nation, for 
the crying ſins thereof, by the prevalence 
of malignants and tyrannous papiſts. By 
loſs of my papers, in which notice is taken 
there of things convenient to the further- 
ance of a plantation at St. Laurence, I am 


deprived of ſome conſiderable parts of 


their language or ſpeech, which, in my 
opinion, was not difficult to attain ; but, 
peruling an old table-book, I found a few 
words of their language, penned down 
for my remembrance, which are ſome- 
what difficult, at preſent to read, being 
fourteen years ago written in an imper- 
fect manuſcript, | 
However, I thought it not amiſs to re- 
cite what I have lately found, which, 
with the help of others, eſpecially of Vil- 
liam Caſey, late purſer of an Jndian ſhip, 
who took more pains therein than myſelf, 
it his papers can be found, will give ſome 
light therein, to the help of others, who 
deſire to attain the knowledge thereof; 
and the particulars, , which I have diſco- 
vered, I will here, in the beſt manner I 
am able, ſet down : | 
Viz. (nooroon no zeff) how call you this? 
Tona, a man, | 
Codex, 


N 


. 


. 
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f Coder, a Woman. by 
Tope, a child. 
Coma, a houſe, 

- Ofe or Angomba, a cow. 


_-Goſe, a ſheep. WATT}! 


. Cowhee, bread: 

. iCamba, water. walk. 

Bingta or Sooa, the head. 

 Nunqua, the eye or ear. 
* the — oy 

ua or Songe, the lips. 
Chang or Me, the teeth. 

Coma or Soca, the chin. 

. Coagua or Effena, the arm. 
Cabed, the elbow. E 

\ Unaqua or Tanga, the hand. 
Hongko, the finger. 
Chamkee or Noeno, the breaſt. 

Oncoma, the neck. 

Hlicuma or Toa, the belly. 

Coa or Ungoote, the knee. 

: Noo or Vote, the leg. 4 
Jqua or Kambo temba, the foot. 
Hica or Vola, the yard or viril. 
Charaqua, the cod. | 

 Anatnicke, the little finger. 

 Paylee, the buttock. _ 
Lemboſhe, the, back, . 
Sowkee, the ſhoulder, 

. Miſe, yea. 

- Maligna, a root 

is like a bulruſh. 

Moade, a chain of ſmall beads, . 
JV. ola, hair. 


that ſmells ſweet, and 


Maca, an eye. 
Saffee, an ear. 
- Leela, the tongue. 
Habe, the thumb. + ; 
. Fala tanga, the palm of the hand, 
Chorogua, the nails of the hand, 
3% Cyra, ſalt. | 
Humeray, to-morrow, 
Soo, A pot. 
Pingbara, a gun. 
Vyra, a ſword. 
Fajaro, a little dart. 5 
Leſ or Mura, a lance or great dart, 
Caba, a hat or cap. 
. ..Lomba, cloaths. 
Memma, a cloke or skin. 
Hoboqua, ſhoes or ſlippers. 
Agua, an arrow. 
Fenga or Talle, a rope. 
Sie, a knife. 
Hicha, a bow. 
Hehoo, a turnſpit. 
Acuto, to dart. 
Renova, milk. 
Hihoo, a ſmall fiſh, 
Longora, a great fiſh, 
Er thoree, brals. 
Chichata or Rutter, naught, 
Chara, good. | | 
 Longasba, a good man or friend. 
Laga Rallee, a bad man or foe. 
-. Cheruſe, nay. | 
Calibus, a bottle, cup, or baſket. 


CHA FP. VI. 


Creat Encouragement to the Plantation; the Cheapneſs of Cloathing or Apparel to be had 
out of India for the Uſe of the Planters ;, the rich Attire for Perſons of Quality to be had 
there exceeding cheap 3 all Sorts of Herbs, Roots, Fruits, and Fowls to be had in Abun- 
dance in Madagaſcar ; Trees yielding great Store of pleaſant Liquor, nothing inferior 10 
Wine and Sugar in England; the excellent Vertue of Indian Mirobalanes. 


O the furtherance of this renowned 
plantation, the following advanta- 
geous commodities and accommodations, 
Fi above other plantations, are ſufficient 
to perſuade pious, virtuous, and wealthy 
men, and others, that deſire the advance- 
ment of God's glory, the honour of their 
ſovereign prince, the welfare of their 
country, the inrichment of themſelves 
and their poſterity, and the charitable re- 
lief of God's poor elect upon earth, to 
undertake this worthy enterpriſe. | 
In the firſt place, the country is health- 
ful and pleaſant, Secondly, it is alreadly, 
of itſelf, furniſhed with the principal 
things ag to the ſuſtenance of men, 
eſpecially beef, mutton, goats, poultry, 
fiſh, and fowl, Thirdly, it affords oxen 
for preſent tillage, the chief of wants, in 


all other plantations, which no other hath 
done, or can afford, Fourthly, it is as 
near or nearer to India, than other plan- 
tations to England, where all things, ei - 
ther for neceſſity or ſuperfluity, are to be 
had, for the fourth part of the price, and 

leſs, than in England, or other Chriſtian, 
kingdoms ;z as, rice, an excellent dainty - 
food, as it is cooked in India, whereof 
kings and great men daily eat, with | 
18 and contentment, ard never ſur- 
eit therein; wheat, barley, and other 
ſorts of grain; good arrac, and excel- 
lent ſtrong drink made of rice, which, 
mixt with ſugar, water, and lemons, or 
ſyrup of lemons, or drank alone, all 
which are to be had exceeding cheap, 


with all kinds of ſpices, make a pleaſant, 


wholeſome drink, ſurpaſſing any wine to 
"Ih be 
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be had in London, of which good uſe may 
be made (though water there gives more 
content, it being ſo good, and even bet- 
ter than in England) until beer, brewed 
from malt, may be brought to perfection, 
which may ſoon be effected, as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. 

Alſo from India may be had cloathing 
fit for thoſe warm countries, to keep a 
man or woman neat, comely, and clean, 
for twenty ſhillings a year and under; 
nay, I dare affirm it, for ten ſhillings a 
year. Bedding 1s exceeding cheap, either 
of extraordinary fine cotton-wool, or ſilk 
cotton, far better, and more to be deſired 
than feather or down-beds ; and cover- 
lids, whereof, in thoſe warm countries, 
they uſe but few, of the moſt curious 
ſorts, even the choiceſt quilts, may be 
had, for five ſhillings a- piece; and ſuch 
are the ſheets, and all kinds of linnen, 
both for cheapneſs and curioſity, that no 
part of the world affords the like, More- 
over, geod ſhirts, white -and fine, mean 
people may procure at eight, ten, or 
twelve-pence a- piece, and cheaper; and 
not ſo fine and white are to be had in 
England, for three or four times that 
price: I myſelf have worn no other 
than Indian ſhirts, theſe ſixteen years, 
of which ſix, of three ſhillings a- piece, 
have laſted me continually three years to- 
gether ; whereas thoſe of like fineneſs 
are not to be bought under twelve ſhil- 
lings a ſhirt, or dearer, in England; 
ſhoes of Engliſh faſhion are no more than 
ſix-pence a pair, and boots two ſhillings ; 
caps or mounteirs, light and eaſy, and 
far better than ſtiff heavy hats, made of 
ſattin and taffety, fine painted linnen, 
Sc. quilted or embroidered, are much 

cheaper than hats. | 
The better ſort of people, that affect 
to cloath themſelves, their wives, and 
_children, in a rich genteel faſhion, may 
do it of ſattin, taffety, wrought damaſk, 
black, or coloured, and rich ſtuffs mixt 
with gold and ſilver thread, at cheaper 
rates than with our coarſe Engliſh cloth 
or ſtuffs, Jewels of all ſorts, pearls, dia- 
monds, and other precious ſtones, with 
curious bracelets for gentlewomen, and 
others of chryſtal, agates, jaſper, corneli- 
an, red and white, and elutropian ſtones, 
Sc. are at a low rate, with rings and 
pendants of the ſame; ſo cheap, that I 


have fold that in England, to be fold again 


by exchange-men and goldſmiths, for five 
or ten ſhillings a ring or pendant, which 
have not coſt me, in India, above a penny 
or two- pence each; likewiſe oſtridge fea- 
thers, for women's fans, or for the uſe of 
gentlemen, captains, ſoldiers, Sc. with 
NN OL 


curious paper or leather fans, gilt and 
painted; brave cabinets of ivory, ebony, 


and ſanders wood, Sc. artificially inlaid 


with mother of pearl, agates, and o- 
ther ſtones and ivory, ſo cheap as cannot 
be imagined ; with all dainty perfumes of 
civet, muſk, ambergris, and roſe-water 
in abundance, extraordinary cheap; which, 
I hope, will induce lords, ladies, knights, 
gentlemen, gentlewomen, farmers, ar- 
tificers and handicrafts-men to reſolve up- 
on a pleaſant eaſy voyage of three or four 
months. The Portugueſe, Dutch, Danes, 
&c. have undertaken extremely dangerous 
voyages to far remoter parts, to plant 
themſelves, not to be compared, for pro- 
fit and pleaſure, with Madagaſcar or St. 
Laurence, I pray God the king's ma- 


jeſty and the eſtates of this kingdom may 


take it into ſpeedy conſideration, leſt they 
be prevented by ſome other nation, who, 
doubtleſs, have curious eyes and thoughts 
employed on this deſign; as oflate the right 
honourable the earl ot Southampton, and the 
honourable gentleman, mr. Jobn Craven, 
brother to the lord Craven, who, intending 
to ſend out ſhips and planters to the iſland 
of Mauritius beyond 87, Laurence, had diſ- 
burſed many thouſand pounds, with that 
view; yet, neglecting a proper opportu- 
nity, the Dutch, hearing of their pro- 
ject, made more haſte, and prevented 
them, haviog now planted in that iſland, 
to their great renown and accommodati- 
on, in time, and heavy loſs of thoſe ho- 
nourable perſons and this nation, in ge- 
neral. | 

All ſorts of fruits, herbs, roots and flow- 
ers, of great eſteem in India, of what na- 
tion ſoever, may be tranſported thither, 
and will infallibly grow in fo rich and 
fruitful grounds; and, for more ſpeedy 
growth, if thoſe tranſported out of Eu- 
rope or England fail, at the firſt, for 
want of ſkill to preſerve the ſeed, Cc. 
in regard of the length of the voyage, 
yet thoſe out of India, not above a fourth 
part of the way, may be brought, good, 


both to ſow and to plant, as, radiſh, let- 


tuce, carrots, turneps, onions, muſtard- 
ſeed, and many others of greater value, 
than thoſe in England. This iſland, 
queſtionleſs, affords (if not, they may ea- 
ſily be tranſported thither) thoſe excellent 
trees, for good and pleaſant liquor, as 
toddy and palmetto- trees, which diſtil, 
by art taken from them, plenty of excel- 
lent drink, no way inferior to, if not 
better than white- wine and ſugar, eſpeci- 
ally the palmetto wine; but the toddy 
wine, except ſome of the beſt ſort, taſtes 
as if it came out of horns; and therefore, 
if not there already, may be tranſported 

7 2 | thither 
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thither the cocoa-nut tree, which yields a 


nut as big as a child's head, whoſe kernel 
is excellent meat; and of that fruit are 
alſo made oil, vinegar, and other dainties, 


the tree itſelf yielding thread or yarn, fine 


and coarſe, to make ropes, cordage, and 


cables for ſhips, and many other uſes, 


'There may be alſo had many other trees 
of excellent fruits, as, mirobolanes and 
plantains, which our Eugliſb term Apples 
of Paradiſe, wherewith the ſerpent beguil- 
ed Eve, the mirobalanes and plantains 
from the trees are far daintier, in taſte, than 


cur apricots , and, that they are preſerv- 


Mr. 
Lloyd's in- 
telligence. 


ed, for health and pleaſure, is well known 
to confectioners and phyſicians. The plan- 


tain | hott by cluſters, an hundred more 


or leſs together, as big as a large bean- 
cod, and is as pleaſant, in taſte, cutting it 
in ſmall pieces, as buttered parſnips ; and 
they uſe to eat it continually at meals, 
with vinegar, pepper, and ſalt, to abate 
the ſweetneſs. The tree, betng of the big- 


neſs of a middling apple-tree, bears no 


boughs, but great leaves an ell long, or 
longer, and both leaves and body are ex- 
cellent meat for cows ; for the body is no 
harder than a well grown cabbage, and 
may be cut down by a good ſword at 
a blow; I myſelf have cut down many at 
Malalo, to carry a-boatd the ſhip, to 
to feed cattle that we bought there to 
preſerve. | 

There are five ſorts of mirobalanes ; the 
one is like our apricots or great plums ; 
the ſtone is eight-ſquare, an excellent pre- 
ſerve, and in great requeſt, and fells very 
dear in Perſia, and elſewhere 3 the other 
four ſorts are uſed in phyſic; the doctors 
and druggiſts can tell the ſeveral names, 
vertues, and qualities, with reſpect to the 
four elements of man's body, In India, 
there are ſome of theſe mirobalanes worth 
fifty or a hundred pounds a- piece, which, 
held in a ſick perſon's hand, will ſudden- 
ly, if not immediately, cure him of his 
diſeaſe, either of the bloody flux or fever, 
and two other diſeaſes which J have for- 
gotten, 

Now, the curious vertue of theſe four 
forts of mirobalanes, which cure diſeaſes, 


by holding them in the hand, appears 
thus: At the time of the year when they 
prune or lop their trees, they cut off all 
the branches and boughs, except one ſprig; 
and it is a hundred to one, if the tree af- 
terwards bears, for, if one bears, a hun- 
dred will not, but die, though commonly 
one in a hundred will bear; only one or 
two mirobalanes, at the moſt, will grow 
upon that one ſprig of the tree, for all the 
vertue grows out of the tree into one or 
two mirobalanes, which are of the ſize of 
an apple, that will cure ſeveral diſeaſes, 
if held in the hand of the ſick party. 
This is very true and certain, whereof di- 
vers Banian doctors and brachmans have 
aſſured me; they are very dear and fcarce; 
for great men in the country buy them up; 
if any of our Engliſb doctors did but know 
the vertue of theſe great mirobalanes, one 
of them would be worth a thouſand 
pounds, and a preſent for a king. 

But, as for the four ſmall ſorts of- miro- 
balanes, they are in great plenty in India 
and very cheap; for I bought three-thou- 
ſand weight, at the rate of a farthing a 
pound, and fold them in England, for 
three ſhillings and four-pence a pound, by 
wholeſale, which the druggiſts ſell for fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence per pound. I 
believe there are divers mirobalane trees, 
which grow on the iſland of S7. Laurence, 
or elſe they may be eaſily planted, by rea- 
ſon the climate agrees with India: for 
there are many ſorts of trees and plants, 
which grow in the iſland of Madagaſcar, 
that grow in India, and are of equal taſte 
and goodneſs. 

The defect of camels, horſes, aſles, 
mules, elephants, buffles, and Perſian 
ſheep, of high eſteem in India, may be 
ſupplied from Per/ia, and bred up in Sr. 
Laurence : and, itbeing a rich and fruitful 


country, will yield a great price in India, 


and may be brought to &. Laurence by 


Engliſh or Indian ſhipping, at cheap rates; 


a horſe, in Perſia, bought for five, ſix, 
ſeven, or eight pounds, is, in India, 
worth twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, or ſix- 
ty pounds, or more, according as they 
prove, 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. VII. 


de Chas * eſs of all Sorts of Cattle and Food at Madagaſcar z the Turkies, before-mentioned 
in Mr. Lloyd's Intelligence, are not ſo good as ours, and I rather account them Sants, 
or ſuch like Fowl, being all over ſpeckled black and white, our People give them the 


Name of Turkies. 


The great Benefit to be made by Dairies at Madagaſcar, with the 


Means to accommodate the Making of Buller and Cheeſe in that hot Country; as alſo for 
Powdering of Beef, and Brewing of good Beer. | 


mH E Per/ian ſheep are of great 
price in India, and their ſkins, as 
ſoft as ſilk, curiouſly curled, of a mixt co- 
lour, black and white, inclining to grey, 
are of great eſteem in Chriſtian cold coun- 
tries. I ſaw the elector Palatine ſitting at 
dinner, in winter, with his majeſty king 
Charles, having his coat lined with them; 
whereupon I deſired a friend in Perſia to 
ſend me a few, who ſent me ſeven; which 
coſt there about ſixteen ſhillings a- piece; 
which mr. Granthorne, the king's fur- 
rier, ſeeing, would needs buy them 
of me, and gave me thirty-three ſhillings 
a- piece for them; and more I might have 
had, if J would have urged him. Theſe 
ſheep, once gotten, and bred in ſo rich a 
country, at no charge, muſt needs be very 
beneficial to the planters, beſides the ac- 
commodation of their dainty fleſh, excel- 
ling any other mutton in the eaſtern parts 
of the world, and equal to, or better than 
our Engliſb mutton, having a delicate 
meat in their great and weighty tails, 
weighing two or three ſtone, or more, in 
ſome, as I have heard reported; and 
St. Laurence oxen, eſpecially the white, to 
be bought there for twelve pence a-piece, 
or thereabouts, would yield in India, the 
larger ſort, twenty pounds a head. I 
myſelf had a couple of white oxen in In- 
dia, to draw my coach, for which I re- 
tuſed forty-five pounds z and the tallow 
and skins of theſe oxen, tranſported for 
England, coſting nothing there, will re- 
dound to the great profit of the planters. 
Theſe oxen and cows, both of India and 
St. Laurence, have bunches upon, or be- 
tween their ſhoulders, like camels, of 


dainty meat, like to, or as good or bet- 


ter than the brisket-piece of a young calf, 
which weigh three, four, or five ſtone, a- 
piece, according to the ſize of the ox. 
The fleſh of theſe oxen is daintier and 


more pleaſant than ours, cutting as white 


as veal 3 and, if a number of our Engliſb 
breed, and young calves, be carried thi- 
ther, they will there mightily improve, 
and, in regard of their horns, far exceed, 
in beauty, thoſe in India, &c. and white 


will, doubtleſs, out-ſel' the Indian breed, 
eſpecially if brought from Lancaſhire, or 
the adjacent counties, Hogs they may 
have in plenty out of India, for little or 
nothing, if the country affords none, for 
they regard them not, accounting them 
polluted : but turkies from England, bred 
in $!, Laurence, and their breed carried 
into India, would be of great eſteem ; 
which many have attempted to tranſport, 
but failed, either for want of ſufficient 
room to keep them in, or diligent atten- 
dance, or becauſe they have killed them, 
to provide meat for ſick or dainty people 
in the voyage. However, in an Engliſh 
fleet, that we met with at &. Laurence, in 
our return from India, I ſaw three or four 
preſerved alive. Rabbets and pigeons 
would do well, if tranſported for breed ; 
but, as for pigeons, India affords plenty 
of them. Garden peaſe and beans, and 
others, with oats and tares, are not im- 
proper for this plantation, and would be 
of great eſteem in India; and butter and 
cheeſe, made at St. Laurence, would be an 
excellent commodity for India, as well as 
for the plantation and ſhipping. The coun- 
try will ſoon ſupply them with cows 
enough to make it; but ſome may al- 
ledge, that the country 1s too hot to make 
either it or beer good, or to powder beef 
all which, by art and induſtry, I conceive, 
may be remedied : to the furtherance of 
this, I will venture to lend my weak ad- 
vice, with deſire of pardon if I err, but; 
doubtleſs, had I made another voyage in- 
to India, which malice hath prevented, I 
would have made experience of theſe 
things, and whatſoever I have already ſaid, 
or ſhall hereafter, in this diſcourſe, make 
mention of to that purpoſe. I would firſt 
adviſe, to build a houſe in the cooleſt 
PIE, that can be. found, and moſt in 
ade from the ſun; then to place the 
dairy-houſe, on the north or cooleſt ſide, 
under-ground, or in a vault or cellar, pa- 
ved all with the cooleſt ſtones that can be 
had, and the ſides thereof alſo ; and, if it 
be paved with ſtones from Ormus in Per- 
/ia, whereof all the houſes are built there, 
| which, 
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which, beaten to powder, make excellent 


good ſalt, perhaps, it would beſt anſwer 
the end. In the midſt thereof ſhould be 
a ſmall 5 of running or ſtanding wa- 
ter; and, if it can be near a river, or well, 
to have the water continually running 
freſh in, though by a ſmall ſtream, and ſo 
iſſuing out again, it is ſo much the better 
if not, it may be done, as in India, almoſt 
in every houſe of note, to have water car- 
ried in leather ſacks or barrels upon the 
backs of oxen, put into an earthen ciſtern, 
and from thence by pipes to iſſue forth, in 
ſmall ſtreams, into the pond, which, if it 
be lower than the ciſtern, will be, with 


more eaſe, effected. The top of the dairy- 
houſe ſhould be open, with a lower or 
open place, like a turret or pigeon-houſe 
top, boarded every way with boards ſtand- 
ing out at length, to catch the wind, and 
drive it down into their dairy-houſe to cool 
it; as the Cattanents, I think the Portu- 
gueſe call them ſo, uſe to let the air down 
into their chief rooms for coolneſs, of 
which I only ſaw the faſhion at Ormus; 
and, queſtionleſs, many Engliſh who have 
ſeen the form thereof in Spain, Portugal, 
or other hot countries, can give good di- 
rections for the performance thereof. 
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The Accommodation and Means for Dairies, Brewing of Beer, and Powdering of Meat, for 
the Uſe of Ships at Sea. The Means to make Salt-petre cheaper than in India, or elſewhere. 


All Sorts of excellent Materials for Building to be had in Madagaſcar. 


Poor Artificers 


may live by their Labour, in all Sorts of Manufafture, and oulſtrip all Nations of the 


World, for the Price of the ſame. 
exceed, in Profit, all others whatſoever. 


Eh dairy-houſe, or brew-houſe, 


eſpecially for cooling of wort or li- 
quor, being fitted, then, round the ſides 
thereof, leave a paſſage ſufficient to go 
between the ſame and the ponds ; ſhelves 
or ſtrong board planks may be framed to 
place leaden troughs, a foot or half a foot 
deep, more or leſs as ſhall be found moſt 
convenient, placing the troughs half an 
inch or more higher or lower, with a hole 
at one end, to be ſtopped and opened at 

leaſure, to let out water to be put there- 


into, with which let there be put a ſuffi- 


cient quantity of ſalt - petre proportionable 
to the troughs or veſſels. In theſe 


ſer their milk- pans of earth, wood, braſs, 
or any other metal, as ſnall be found moſt 
expedient and neceſſary, which will keep 
their milk and cream as cool or cooler 
than in the Englih dairy-houſes; the ex- 
perience whereof I have ſeen, and it is 
well known to Indian merchants, by cool- 
ing of water to drink ; for a bottle of 
water, ſet out a little while in a ſmall tub 
of water cooled with ſalt-petre, will make 
the water in the bottle ſo cool, that a 
man can hardly drink it, it being almoſt 
ſo cool to the teeth as to make the chops 
to chatter. Accordingly, I think beef, 
laid in ſalt in dry veſſels of ſtone, lead, or 
other metal ſet in ſalt- petre water, will 
keep it ſo cool, that it may eaſily take 
ſalt ; and the coolers for wort, in brewing 
of beer ſo ordered, may, perhaps, 


. cauſe good beer to be made; which if it 


2 or veſſels, let the dairy- woman 


Trade and Commerce, to and from Madagaſcar, will 


can, as I am confident it may, be brought 
to paſs, will be ſuch an accommodation 
and benefit to the plantation, both for its 
own uſefulneſs, and to tranſport butter 
and cheeſe into India (where it is not 
good, and but of ſmall quantity, and on 
the contrary, not ſtored with cows, which 
renders it as dear or dearer than in Exg- 
land, at the higheſt rate) and beef for 
victualling of ſhips to ſea, that it will be- 
come of ineſtimable value. 


At the iſland of Madagaſcar I verily Mr. 
believe, and am confident, there may a Ziya”s 
good dairy be made, to make excel-intelli. 


lent butter and cheeſe, which will {ell 
well in India, Perſia, Arabia, and over 
all the ſouth ſeas, in a hundred ſeveral 
places; likewiſe for victualling of ſhips, 
both Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, and Portu- 
gueſe 3 and for the cheeſe, which we car- 
ry out of Europe to India, the Banians 
give us twelve-pence per pound. At 
Mocho in the Red-Sea, they make very 
good cheeſe, like to our Engliſh, and it 
is there far hotter, than at the iſland of 
St. Laurence, But, as to ſalting of beef, 
it will keep for three or four months; 
we have kept it ſo long, but it will eat 
very dry, becauſe we preſs it with 
weights, to fetch out the blood, other- 
wiſe it will not keep. The beſt way to 
keep and preſerve beef, or mutton, is to 
make it into jerkins: the fleſh- meat, 
which the Indians carry for their ſea- ſtore, 
which is cut in little pieces, like unto 
ſteaks, they firſt ſalt a little, and dry it 

an 
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it in the ſun, till it be as hard as;glew ; 
and then; you may carry it in: baſkets to 
ſea, and water it about an hour before 
you boil it, which will render it as freſh 


as if it was newly killed. It will keep 


twelve months at the leaſt, and is far bet- 
ter for the health of men's bodies, as I 


know to be true from my knowledge and 


experience. jon is. | 
Now, as to an objection, that may yet 
be made, that falt-petre is ſo chargeable, 
that it will not quit the coſt; I anſwer, 
that ſalt-petre is cheap in India, an hun- 


dred weight being worth a, very ſmall 
matter, and may be tranſported into 82. 


Laurence, for a foufth part, or, perhaps, 
an eighth, of the charge it coſts by 
tranſporting the ſame, in great quantities, 


into England; and ſalt alſo is, in India, 


extremely reaſonable. Jet, to leſſen the 
charge thereof, both may be had exceed- 


ing cheap, made in &. Laurence; for I 


myſelf have ſeen ſalt, naturally made of it- 
ſelf, lying in the cavities of the rocky hill 


in St. Augytine*s bay, which the high wa- 


ter filling with ſalt water, and at the ebb, 
when the ſun hath power over it, it hath 
been converted into ſalt. Moreover, the 
following accident ſeemed ſtrange to me, 
which happened during our: abode in that 


country: The Engliſh, for their recreation, 


had made a parcel of ground, by much 
treading and playing at nine-pins, bare as 
a bowling-alley, or much beaten highway; 
and, one day, it chanced to rain, the rain 
ſtood in ſmall puddles in ſome lower places 
of the alley, which the next day, by the 
heat of the ſun was converted into ſalt, 
brown as our bay ſalt in England; and that, 
by reaſon of the ſaltneſs of the earth in that 
place ſo near the ſea, not a bow-ſhot 
from it, which may be occaſioned by the 
overflowing of the ſame, at ſome ſeaſons 


of the year, in that low ground; and the 
graſs growing thereon is ſalt, which, for 


my experience, I have alſo taſted. 
Now, if ſalt- petre may there be made 


of ſalt earth (as I take it is in England, 


which I have ſeen ſalt- petre men to taſte 


of, to know thereby, whether it were for 
their uſe or purpoſe or no) then aſſuredly 
ſalt-petre may be made there for a trifle, 
having a. dainty brook of freſh water, 


iſſuing out of the rock in the bay, ſuffici- 
ent to turn a mill, if ſuch freſh' water be 
uſcful for ſtegping thereof (howſoever, 
for other ee e it is exceeding uſeful, 
and eſpecially for the buſineſs before pre- 
miſed, it iſſuing out of the rock eight or 


ten feet high, or more, at low water, 


and may, with eaſe, and ſmall charge, be 
carried in pipes upon the land, within a 
O L. II. 


ſtones: throw thereof or nearer;) and 
there ſalt· petre may be made to ſend into 
England, much cheaper than out; of India, 
brought down to the port-town a thou- 
ſand miles, and upon camels backs; 
and, being a great deal nearer England, 
about a fourth part of the way, may be 
ſhipped home for leſs freight, eſpecially 
by ſhips to convey planters into that 
country; and there they may, even at 
the firſt return, lade, perhaps, hides and 
tallow, which will not ſtand them in a 
penny, Hg for many thouſands. * 

For building, in this brave iſland, 
"there is abundance of good timber and 
ſtone; and, no doubt, brick alſo may be. 
made, as well as in India and Perſis, 


where many buildings are made of un- 


\burnt bricks, dried only with the heat of 
"the ſun. And," doubtleſs, in a \ 4 
time, being planted, diligent ſkilful men 
«will find Sy there, as Sea ph in other 
the like, and not ſo likely countries, 
mines of gold, ſilver, braſs, lead, iron, tin. 
and other minerals, with precious and 


{coſtly drugs for phyfic 3 and ſome aloes, 
-we made there, 22 in London at fix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence per pound, and ex- 


cellent materials for dyers uſes, © with a 


multitude of other commodities that can- 
not, at preſent, be conceived. And the 
country, being well planted with artificers 
and manufacturers, will outſtrip all others 
in the world, for manufactures; which, 
though I ſhould grieve to give encourage- 
ment to employ men therein, to the hurt 
of my native country, and to the robbing 
the poor therein of their labour, yet be- 
ing wrought there by our owa natives, 
or by the ſlaves of freemen, to the bene- 
fit of the Engliſb planters, I do not con- 
ceive any wrong done to the common- 
wealth; and it will draw abundance of 
poor people into that country, diſburden 
our own of many unneceſſary, idle, va- 
grant people, who think themſelves born 

or no other uſe, but conſumere fruges, 
and to live upon the labours of induſtri- 
ous men. But that is a buſineſs beyond 
my reach and capacity; and, therefore, 
I leave it to the deep judgment of judici- 
ous ſtateſmen, for ne ſutor ultra crepidam. 
Theſe encouragements, already menti- 
oned, may induce all underſtanding, di- 


ligent, pious, and charitable men, to 


take opportunities to advance this unpa- 


ralleled project; and yet what follows, 


may much more animate them to this 
undertaking, 

And that is the exceeding great profit 
to be made by trade and commerce to, 
and from thence, in all parts of the world, 
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rence may reap to 
. pleaſed ; and I prove it thus: The trade, 
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far tranſcending all trade and commerce 
elſe where; for this country, being once 


well planted and inhabited with European 


Chriſtians, will draw trade from all the 
oriental parts of the world, as India, with 
all her multitude of rich and ſpacious 
kingdoms, ang alſo thoſe large and rich 
dominions of Perſia, Arabia, China, A. 


chin, and the countries adjacent to Mochs, 


Bagdat, or Babylon in Perſia; and it will 
likewiſe draw trade and commerce from 
all the wealthy European kingdoms, 
as England, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, the Low-Coun- 
tries, and other principalities, and prove 
the beſt and chief magazine, or ſtore- 
houſe both of exportation and importation 
of trade, between all Europe and Aſia, 


which muſt needs make that country 


rich, and to flouriſh above other king- 
doms. 1 . 

And, becauſe I have proceeded thus 
far, with my rude and unſkilful pen, to 
mention the benefit of commerce in ge- 
neral, Iwill deſcend a little to particulars, 
to give ſome perſons better ſatisfaction; 
yet, before I enter upon this, I will en- 
deavour to clear myſelf of aſperſions, 
which I expect will be caſt upon me by 
the unworthy governor and committees of 
the honourable Eaſt- India company, who, 
I preſume, will tax me of perjury and 
falſhood to the ſaid corporation, whereof 
I myſelf am a member, for diſcovering 
that which may prove hurtful or prejudi- 
cial to that worthy ſociety ; yet un- 
worthy government, as one already hath 
endeavoured, though he ſhall never be a- 


ble to make his accuſation good; but, by 


\ 


kung therein, ſhall rather diſcover his 
own ſhame and malignant ſpirit. 
And I truſt in God, that the diſcover- 
ing of any matter, the knowledge where- 
of ſhall tend to his glory, my royal ſove- 
reign's honour, the yet hopetul king 
Charles, and the welfare of the common- 
wealth, wherein I was born, and now 
live, ſhall not be accounted perjury, by 
any: law, divine or human, though it 
tend to the prejudice of a company 
whereof I am a member, and have 
PB» oath, to-perform all-good, and no 

ad ſervice, to the detriment of the ſaid 
ſociety ; for, as I take it, all oaths to 
corporations always include, that the 
greater good to God, king, and country, 
1s to be preferred before the leſs. V 

And, becauſe J have had experience of 
the envy and malignancy of Eaſt-India 
courts, to neglect their own, and the 
common intereſt, and yet hinder private 

erſons from doing good to themſelves 
in particular, like the dog in the man- 
ger, neither to eat hay himſelf, nor permit 
the ox to eat it; and alſo to take the 
children's bread, and caſt it unto dogs, 
which I preſume. I am able to prove: I 
have rather thought it expedient to em- 
ploy my talent, the beſt I can, to profit 
all men, but eſpecially the houſhold of 
faith, rather than hide it in a napkin, or 
bury it in the earth, to the loſs or offence 
of any: and, to this purpoſe, I moſt 


humbly and ſubmiſſively, intreat all vir- 


tuous men to accept of my weak endea- 
vours and abilities, in as kind and chari- 
table a manner, as they are ſubmitted to 
their peruſal. 


FN 


The Riches, accruing from the Trade between England and India, may all be converted, by 
a free Trade, to the Planters at Madagaſcar. The Benefit of particular Commodities, to 
and from India and Perſia, The piſcaſb of a chain of gold, given by Podomſee, though 
of frve-hundred Pounds Value, not comparable io the Benefit he received by Freight and 
Cuſtom, in the maſſy rich Trade of Pearls, and Diamonds, from Perſia into India, 

: 1 i ? 


Have already ſaid, that there is no 
[ trade like to the trade and commerce 
of India, which the planters at Sr. Lau- 
Rp if they 


directly to and from India, generally pro- 
duces, in eighteen months time, and leſs, 
three, tour, or five for one, in ſome par- 
ticulars z but the trading in ſeveral king- 


doms of India from port to port, and 
from India into Perſia, the Red-Sea, Achin, 


China, and other parts, produces, in ſix 


months, thirty, forty, fifty, and ſixty per 
cent, and more. The particulars of ſeveral 
commodities, from India into Per/ia, and 
from Perſia into India, I will only in- 
ſtance in, having been an eye-witneſs 
thereof ; and the others merely by report, 
which others, upon examination, can and 
will, no doubt, " age better intelligence 
of, to whom I refer the reader, eſpecially 
to mr. Richard Wylde, who told me he 
had made ſeven for one, from Surat to 


Bantam, 
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4 Valuation of certain Goods bought. at Su- 
rat in India, in December 1629, and 


fold at Gombroon in Perſia, February 


1629, vix. 4 


Sugar, ninety per cent. profit. 
Green Ginger, ſeventy per cent. profit. 
Indico, fifty per cent. profit. | 
Rice, fifty per cent. profit. 
Cotton-wool, one-hundred and twenty 
per cent. profit. | 
Mirobalanes, ſeventy per cent. profit. 
Shaſhes, fifty per cent. profit, 
Sarate Benjamin, double money. 
Cardamum, ſixty per cent. profit. 
Soap, eighty per cent. profit. 
Blue Canches, forty per cent. 
Tobacco, four for one. 
Gunderoon, forty-ſeven per cent. prone | 
Blue Chundres, or Arlſe-clout, forty per 
cent. profit. 
Pentadoes, thirty-five per cent, profit. 
Dry Ginger, ſeventy-five per cent. profit. 
Narrow Bafta*s, forty per cent. profit, 
Broad Bafta*s, forty per cent. profit, 
Blue Bafta's, forty per cent. profit. 
Sugar-Candy, ſeventy-five per cent. profit. 
Noſar 92 Sal Armoniac, ſixty -five per cent 
rOlit. EE | 
Picades, thirty-five per cent, profit, 
Red Selaie's, ſeventy per cent. profit, 


profit. * 


A Valuation of Goods bought at Gombroon 
in Perſia, in February 1629, and ſold at 
Surat in India 1629, and in March 
1030, WE 


Runa's, fifty per cent. profit. 
Walnuts, double money. 
Wormſced, thirty per cent. profit. 
Gheekens in Gold, four per cent. profit. 
Almonds, fifty per cent. profit, | 
Galls, fifty per cent. 3 | | 
Royals of Eight, eight per cent. profit. 
Raiſins of the Sun, eight per cent. profit. 
Almonds large, thirty per cent. 1 
Piſtaches, five per cent. profit. 
Roſe - water, twenty per cent. profit. 
ABC or Abcees, a Perſian ſilver coin, 
done and a half per cent. profit. 


With multitude of other commodities, 
both outward and inwards, between India 
and Perſia, eſpecially ſpices, as, pepper, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, which ma- 
lice and revenge prevented me from 
knowing, being moſt injuffouſly confined 
a priſpner in Perſia, and not allowed to 
carry one penny-worth of goods, on my 
own account; while others, far inferior 
to myſelf, made their voyage, in three or 


ſee, a Banian broker of Surat, 


this pi 


four months, worth unto them, one, two, 
three, or four thouſand pounds a man. 
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There is no trade like that of the Eaſt. Mr. T His 
Indies and Aſia; and, if there was once a intelli. 
plantation ſettled at the iſland of Sr. Lau- Bence. 


rence, in ſeven years time, a fine and brisk 
trade would be eſtabliſhèd there; for the 
Junks, from many parts of India, and 
divers other, places in A/ia, would come 
thither, for the ſake of the commerce: 
but he, that ſhould happen to be gover- 
nor of this iſland, muſt have a, ſpecial 
care, not to take above two per cerl., for 
cuſtom, which will encourage them to 
come the more freely, to trade there, 
from India to Ptrſia, The next year af— 


ter we had taken the iſlands of Kiſhme and 


Ormus, in the gulf of Per/ia, in taking 
whereof, I was an actor, I ſold, at Gom- 
broon, tobacco, at twenty for one; ſtick- 
lack pepper, ſugar, ſugar-candy, dry 
ginger, preſerved ginger, preſerved mi- 
robalane, preſerved bills, 
ſoap, and divers other commodities, at 
four for one. | _ 

Rice, cotton-wool, at ten for one ; in- 
dico, ſhaſhes, narrow bafta's, broad baf- 
tas, birames, pintathoſe, pentolowes, and 
other commodities, for one and a fourth 


per cent, cloves, mace, nutmegs, long 


pper, and cuburbs, which ſell at Gom- 
broon, dearer than in England; and like- 
wiſe caſſia lignum, caſſia fiſtula, and Chi- 
na roots, ſell at the like profit. From 
Perſia to Surat, horſes, at three for one 
profit; pearls, at twenty per cent. ſilk, 
at twelve per cent. carpets, at ten per cent. 
rhubarb, at twenty per cent. aſſa fœlida, 
at twelve per cent. brimſtone, at thirty per 
cent. lapis lazuli, twenty per cent. And, the 
laſt time that I was in Per/ia, one Podom- 
whoſe 
brother. was the Dutch broker (I called 
him brother) gave me. a. gold chain, 
which came ſix times about my neck, and 
under my ſhoulder, of very curious work- 
manſhip, which coſt as much as the gold : 
theaſh he gave me, to preſent to 

my miſtreſs, This Podomſee loved me 
better than any Engliſhman, ſtiling me 
his great Brother, which 1s in their lan- 
guage Marrabigee ; he was a good lapi- 
dary, and had great skill in pearls. Ver- 
genor, and other Banian merchants, ſent 
him to Perſia, paying the preſident for 
his paſſage ; and he, becauſe he loved me 


ſo well, would go in the ſame ſhip with 


me, and divers other paſſengers ; and, 
by all means, he and ſeveral other mer- 
chants would return with me in the ſhip 
Charles. Two days before we Game a- 
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cardamums, 
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way, he brought to my houſe, at Gom- 
broon, a ſupeta, and defired me to take 
great charge of it, and put it into my 
cabinet, not {telling me what was in it; 
but, after we were at ſea, and bound for 


Surrat, this Podomſee, with three" other 


, Carats a- piece. 


Banian brokers q opened the aforeſaid ſu- 
eta in my cabinet ; and, for fourteen 
ays together, did nothing but ſort | roy. 

as my friend informed me, who ſhewed 

me pearls, each of them worth ten-thou- 
ſand pounds; ſome round, and others 

1 of the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, 

ſome of them weighing fifty and fifty- five 


* 


* 


1 asked, what that ſupeta of pearls was 
wortfr; he told me ten-millions. This 
Podomife; bought ſome pearls at Gombraon 
for me, and alfo diamonds; I fold my 
pearls, in England, at five for one; and 
my diamonds, at ſix for one profit. Up- 
on my credit, I affirm, this is undoubted- 
ly true. bay Bf Gee th, eee 

A man that hath any underſtanding may 
ſee, how the honourable company is 
wronged, and what able men their com- 
mittees employ, for their factors, fendin 
home raw ſilk, which hardly return two 
, I 


| . hed of cre Ls 
Fw greatly the Cuſtoms of the Portugueſe were im aired, by the Lofs of Ormus, which | 


© might have been turned to the Advantage of the 


ngliſh, who conquered it, and indiſ- 


\ creetly deſerted it, to the Benefit of the Perſians, . 


HE Eaſt- India company, at my 
1 lt arrival from Jidia, hearing 
that I, mr. Clement, and captain Meddall, 
had eighteen balls of ſilk, took us to task 
bout it: I told them I bought twelve 
Ils, and mr. Clement ſix. They asked 
me, what I paid for it; I told them 
the truth, They told me I bought it as 
cheap as their factors did at Ipaban; 
for lapis lazuli, wormſeed, rhubarb, 
galls, and 4 fetida, make four for one 
Grofit in England, There are divers other 
commodities, which will turn to great ac- 
count, in this kingdom, © , 
Now the merchants, which come ma- 
ny hundreds of miles, 'out of the further- 
molt parts of Perſia, to meet our ſhips at 
Gombroon, know we ſtay but five weeks; 
and they alſo know, that the Eugliſb and 
Dutch will put off their goods, at very 
reaſonable profit, rather than carry them 
back again to Surat; that is the reaſon, 
the price is ſo much fallen, for the Engliſb 
factors give as much as the Perſians, Ba- 
nians, and Jews, who double their mo- 
ney to Iſpahan. India merchants ſend 
to Perſia great ſtore of ſteel, tin, and 


Cinnamon, for which they reap very great 


profit, When the Portugueſe had Ormus, 
it was the beſt place of commerce, and 
magazine or the world, none being 
like it, as Heylin reports; for, if all the 
world was a ring, Ormus would be the 

em, Merchants come from moſt parts 
of the world to trade at it; all Alia did ſo, 
and brought commodities to this famous 
iſland ; but the Portugueſe took a ſmall 
cuſtom of all thoſe, that brought goods 
thicher,” The Portigueſe loſt two-hundred 


and ſixty-thouſand pounds yearly, when 
they loſt the city of Ormus, for cuſtom of 


goods; and they made the king of Per- 
a pay cuſtom for their own goods, other- 


wiſe they would let nothing paſs into the 
gulph. The Engliſh went every year, 
with a great fleet of ſhips, to carry ſa mall 
quantity of merchandiſe, to ſupply their 
factory; as, royals of eight, cloth, and 
tin; and brought back, ſome years, one- 


hundred and fifty, two-hundred and fifty, 


and three-hundred balls of filk, Had ic 
not been for the Portugueſe, a ſmall ſhip 
would have been ſufficient to have carried 
and recarried our {mall cargoes of goods; 
but the Portugueſe kept the gulph by force 
from all nations, and every year met us 


with a great fleet of ſhips, at cape WAX 


road, which is at the entrance -of the 
gulf; and we have had many great ſea- 
fights with them, which put the Eaſt-In- 
dia company to a vaſt charge yearly ; tho? 
the gulph did ever belong to the Perſian 
king, and its being in the hands of the 
Portugueſe gave that empire the greateſt 
uncaſineſs. 93. Se 

The next year after the laſt fight at 
cape Gaſcoſſe, we went with a great fleet 
into the gulph of Perſia, expecting to 
have another trial of ſkill with the Por- 
tupueſe, The names of the ſhips are as 
follow: in the Jonah, captain Weddall; in 
the Whale, captain Woodcock , in the Dol- 
phin, captain Wevens ; in the Lion, cap- 
tain Beaverſtone; in the London, captain 
Bligh; in the Roſe, captain Johnſon; and, 
in the Richard, captain Davis ; with the 
Robert and Shilling, two ſmall veſſels, of 


the burthen of two-hundred tons each ; all 
. which 
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which ſhips were of good force, and car- 
ried two-hundred and thirty-ſix pieces of 
ordnance, being extraordinary well man- 
ned, and provided for war. As theſe 
ſhips were entering into the gulph, a boat 
came out from cape Gaſcoſſe road, with 
ſome refreſhments, and a letter from our 
Engliſh factors, with another from the 
caune of Perſia, and pilots to conduct our 
ſhips a great way down into the gulph, to 
a place, where our merchants, the caune, 
and divers ſultans were, called Cuſtake, 
where we received eight hundred bales of 
filk 3 and there the Engliſb and Perſians 
entered into articles to this purpoſe, that 
the Engliſh would join with the Per/ians, 
in taking the iſlands of Kifhme and Ormus 
from the Portugueſe. The Perſians pro- 


miſed that we ſhould have all the trade of 


Perſia to ourſelves, and our cuſtom free, 
and half the cuſtom of all other nations 
that brought goods into the gulph z and 
the Engliſh to have all the Chriſtians that 
ſhould be taken at their diſpoſal ; and the 
Perſians to have all the heathens; the ma- 
riners of our ſhips to have ſix months pay 
gratis, and what ammunition was ſpent in 
the ſiege, to be all made good ; and the 
Eaſt-India company to have freight for 
their ſhips, and the Eugliſb to have half 
the treaſure, pillage, ammunition, and 
ordnance- of both the iflands of Kiſhme 
and Ormus, ſhips, gallies, frigates, cities, 
towns, villages, and to have the com- 
mand of the caſtles. This, in ſhort, was 
agreed upon, which was at that time on 
both ſides performed, It will be too te- 
dious for. me-to relate the whole proceed- 
ing. The Poriugueſe ſurrendered both 
the caſtle of Ki/hme to us, and likewiſe 
that of Ormus; we gave them two ſhips 
to carry both men, women, and children, 
with ſome proviſions, and ſome baggage, 
to Muſtat ; but the Perſians put all the 
heathens to death ; I have ſeen a thouſand 
heads for a breakfaſt cut off in a morn- 
ing. Having had the poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt jewel in the warld, as Heylin and 
other authors report; if the comman- 
ders, and thoſe of the council at that time, 
had as much underſtanding as Balaam's 
aſs, they would not have given it to the 
Perſians, until ſuch time as the king and 
ſtate of England had been made acquaint- 
ed therewith, and alſo the honourable 
Eaſt-India adventurers ; for, Ormus being 
the chief place of the world, and the 
richeſt trade for the Portugueſe, whatſo- 
ever they deſired for their commodities 
they had; for none brought goods into the 
gulph but they, who ſerved all Perſia, and 
moſt parts of Arabia, with them, and from 

Y is I 


thoſe parts ſenc them into other countries 
by land; and moſt parts of Turky, and 
all parts of 4//a, came to trade with them 
from all parts of India, from the coaſt 


of Cornidell, Bengall, the river of Gan- 


ges, and from all parts of the iſland of 
Sumatra; which is the richeſt iſland in all 
the world, being there more gold upon 


this iſland than all the world beſides ; for, 


the poets call it, the gold of Ophir, and 
Solomon had his gold from this iſland, be- 
ſides many rich ſpices, gums, and drugs; 


alſo from the ſtreights of Sindia,, Java 


major, from the coaſt of Cochinchina, 
Borneo, the Molucca's, and from all parts 
of China, and the Manillæ; from all 
theſe parts they came with junks, very 
richly laden, to the Portugueſe at Ormus 3 
for the Portugueſe made them come to 
trade with them, otherwiſe they would 
make prize of. their junks whereſoever 
they met with them ; for the Portugueſe 
were as kings over all the oriental ſeas, for 
many hundred of years before the Engli/p 
ever knew them; at the taking of the 
iſland of Ormus, there was over the caſtle» 
gate the date and year of our Lord God, 
which was at that time five hundred years 
ſince they built the caſtle z as I and di- 
vers other Engli/þ took ſpecial notice of, 
ſaying among(t ourſelves, that the Portu- 


gucſe had been many years in India be- 
fore they built the caſtle of Ormus; and 


they were the firſt that did diſcover all 
theſe rich places of India and Aſia. 
all men may plainly ſee, that the Por- 
tugucſe made choice of the beſt places 
of their plantations for magazines, and 
the hopefulleſt for commerce and rich 
trading, I do verily believe that the cities 


So 


of London and Amſterdam, joined both 


together, could not parallel the rich trade 
of Ormus, when it flouriſned, before the 
Engliſh traded into India; and it hath 
been ſuch a heart-burning to the Portu- 
gueſe, ſince, , that they have endeavoured 
to raiſe all their forces in India, the leaſt 
galleons they had carrying forty-eight 
pieces of braſs ordnance; beſides, they had 
many more out of Spain, many frigates 
and gallies. And all the prime com- 
manders, officers, mariners, and common 
ſoldiers, made a great faſt; and all took 
the ſacrament, before their great fleet went 


out from Goa, to fight with the Engliſh 


in the gulph of Perſia. Though the Por- 


tugueſe took the ſacrament, to take, burn, 
and ſink our ſhips, and to beat us out of 


the gulph of Per/ia, yet, at that time, they 
failed of their purpoſe : and we could not 
make great brags of our victory ; ſo that, 
ry ers we expected a meeting with the 


Por- 
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Portugueſe, The Engliſh and Dutch join- 
ed together in a fleet to overcome the 
Portugueſe, and met once in two years 


in the gulph, and had a great fight; 


and the Portugueſe had almoſt ſurpriſed 


the Dutch admiral, if it had not been for 


our vice-admiral, for which, afterwards 


the Dutch admiral gave him his gold 
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chain for relieving of him, ſo that there 
was no great victory at that time gained ; 
but the Portugueſe, ſeeing we were too 
ſtrong for them, left us, and went to Muſ- 
kat to recruit themſelves, but never came 
into the gulph with their fleet of ſhips to 
meet us any more, | | 


CHAP. XI. 


A brave Sea-fight with the Portugueſe upon the Coaſt of India; another gallant Sea-fight 
with one Engliſh Ship againſt many Portugueſe in the Gulph of Perſia z the Portu- 
gueſe Cruelty to our men taken Priſoners, in cool Blood, 


HE Portugueſe endeavoured before 
to beat us out of India, becauſe they 
firſt diſcovered it; and the laſt fight that 
ever they had with the Enghi/h in India I was 
in, the Portugueſe having, challenged both 
the Engliſb and Dutch to fight with them. 


The Dutch had ſix fail of ſNips, and the 


Engliſh had the Fonab, riding in Swallow 
road; and the Portugueſe had there ſeven 
great galleons, and twenty-four frigates, 
each frigate having two-hundred mena-piece 
in them; and the Portugueſe rode on the 
other ſide of the bar, in Swallow hole, or 


road, where we load and unload our ſhips 


ſo that -the Portugueſe could not come to 
them, for but one ſhip at a time can come 
over the bar, and at high-water on a 
ſpring-tide z ſo they could not come toge- 


ther. But, the Palſgrave, Dolphin, and 


Lion, coming out of Europe, and we had 
many ſick men in theſe three ſhips, and 
falling on the coaſt of India, between 
Baſſine and Dabull, in the morning at the 
ſun-riſing we eſpied two frigates, which we 
found to be ſpies 3 we called a council pre- 
ſently, and met a-board the admiral, and 
all concluded that the Portugueſe had a 
fleet of ſhips near to Surat, which we 
found to be true; and we plyed off it 
up to Surat without wind and tide, be- 
ing ſhort of Surat twenty leagues, and 
in the interim fitted our ſhips for fight, 


which did weary and tire our men; and, 


the two frigates aforeſaid keeping us com- 


pany, without ſhot of our ordnance, be- 


tween the ſhore and our ſhips, about 
twelve o' clock we eſpied the Portugucſe 
great armada, containing ſeven great gal- 
Jeons and twenty-four ſail of frigates; as 
ſoon as they eſpied us, they all weigh- 
ed anchor, ſetting ſail towards us, and 
we making to them, within three Jeagues 
one of another, and making their colours 


very plainz one admiral, two vice-ad- 


mirals, a rear-admiral, and three other 
great galleons, with twenty-four frigates 3 


who eſpie 


we did ſuppoſe and conclude that the 
Portugueſe had another fleet, and had ta- 
ken Swallow hole or road, where we lade 
and unlade our ſhips, becauſe they had 
two vice-admirals, which was a great po- 
licy of the Portugueſe ; and, ſending one of 
our men up into the main-top-gallant-top, 
ſeven ſhips riding in Swallow 

road, we all concluded that the Portugueſe 
had taken the road : otherwiſe, if they 
had been our friends, they would come out 
and help us; which ſaid ſeven ſhips, as 
we heard the next year, were fix fail of 
Dutch ſhips, and the ſhip Fonab, which 
the Portugueſe had challenged to fight 
with; but the Dutch thought themſelves 
too weak to fight with them. But captain 
Kerredge, then being preſident at Surat, 
would have come out with the Jonah, 
alone, to help us, but was perſuaded to 
the contrary by the Engliſ and Dutch; 
ſo we tacked about to get ſea room, 
and, about two o*clock, the Palſgrave, 
Dolphin, and Lion met the Portugueſe great 
fleet, all the fails of their ſhips being croſ- 
ſed with red croſſes : they ſhot at us, as 
if they had been mad; and, after 
they had diſcharged their ordnance, our 
men ſtood up and plaid about them like 
brave gallant ſoldiers, giving the enemy 
three broad-ſides for their one; and, about 
four o*clock, we ſhot down the admiral's 
main-top maſt, at which all our men gave 
a great ſhout z and, about twelve o'clock 
at night, two of their galleons clapped our 
rear-admiral a-board, . throwing wild-fire 
into her, that the ſhip was all of a light 
fire, we doing our beſt to relieve her: 
being in that great diſtreſs, the maſter 
cauſed an anchor to be let fall, whereupon 
the two galleons broke off their grabnels 
from the ſhip Lion, by reaſon that the 
tide ran ſo ſtrong, that the Portugueſe and 
we drove to ſea, and continued in fight 
all that night and the next day, the next 
night, and all the next day and night, 
. 
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ſo that we mauled them, and moſt of their 
maſts and yards were ſhot off; and, in 
the morning, they were almoſt out of ſhot 
of us; we edging to them, I made a ſhot 
at the admiral, but he would not anſwer 
us any more: we had ſpent half our am- 
munition which we carried out for the re- 
lief of our ſhips which we had in India; we 
fought three days and nights ; our ordnance 
went off as faſt as ſmall ſhot, that you 
could hardly ſee the sky for fire and ſmoke. 
The natives of India ſaw the light of our 
powder in the sky, and heard the report 
of our ordnance; and, captain Meddall, 
in the Grea! James, coming from Bantam, 
on the coaſt of India, met pieces of maſts, 
yards, timber, and dead men ſwimming 
on the water; we were, at that time, 
about ſixty leagues at ſea, and yet they 
heard and ſaw the light of our ordnance. 
The Portugueſe were glad to leave us, 
and went for Goa, and we ſteered our 
courſe for the iſland of Sacatora, to wy 
our leaks, and to mend our ſhips, being fo 
very much battered, ſhot, and torn, that 
we had not a yard ſquare canvas in all our 
ſails, but there was a hole ſhot through; 
but, all this time, we did not know 
what was become of the Lion, which 
was our rear-admiral, till the next year; 
after the Portugueſe galleons broke their 
grabnels from the Lion, they could not 
come up with her any more, becauſe the 
tide would not ſuffer them, and the Lion 
rode at anchor, ſo that, in an hour's time, 
both we and the Portugueſe fleet had loſt 
ſight of her; in the racan time, the Lion's 
company put out their fire, and threw 
the dead men overboard, whereof the 
captain was one, fitting their ſhip to 
ſteer their courſe for Perſia, becauſe they 
all ſuppoſed the Portugueſe had another 
| fleet at Swallow road, ſince they met 

us with two vice-admirals. The Portugueſe, 
well knowing what condition the Lion was 
in, ſent four frigates after her, into the 


gulph of Perſia; theſe four fail of frigates 


went to Muſkat for more help, to ſurpriſe 
the Lion; and, in the mean time, the 
Lion arrived over-againſt Gombroon, and 
had unladen all their goods and merchan- 
diſe, and left it in the cuſtody of Thomas 
Joyce, being purſer's mate of her; and, 
the next day after, the Portugueſe, com- 
ing with twelve frigates and gallies, ſet 


upon the Lion, and after half a day's fight, 


all the frigates and gallies laid the Lion a- 
board, and entered her with many men, 
and they blowed them up; the Portugueſe 
entered them again ſeveral times, ſo that 
they were forced to blow up all their 
decks, with many hundred of che Poriu- 


gueſe : ſeeing they could do. no good in 
entering the Lion, they fired her with wild- 
fire, and the maſt burnt, ſo much, that 
coals fell down on the deck. Our ſtout 


gallant Engliſhmen endeavoured ſtill to put 


out the fire; and to put the Portygueſt off, 
which lay round about her, our men threw 
fire-balls, and pots of powder, into them, 
yet could do no good, for our men could 
not uſe their ordnance ; if they opened a 
port-hole, the Portugueſe let a fly an hun- 
dred ſhot, ſo that our men could not 
rouſe out a piece to do any execution, 
ſo that our brave Engliſhmen were put to 
their ſhifts, either to ſurrender, or to burn, 
or elſe to blow themſelves up; ſo mr. 
Fohnſon, who went out purſer, was, by 
the ſhip's company, choſen captain of 
her, after the other was ſlain in fight with 
us; ſo with unanimous conſent, rather 
than yield to the Poriugueſs upon any quar- 
ter, ſaying, amongſt - themſelves, Never 
any En ih ſhip was taken or ſurrendered 
to the Portugueſe ; and a gallant Exgliſb- 
man, who was both purſer and captain of 


the Lion, ſeeing no hope or proſpect of 


putting out the fire, the ſhip being ſo much 
burnt, that coals of fire fell down upon 
the deck from the top of the maſt, our 


Engliſh were contented to die with their 


brave commander. They all concluded ; 
and, in the firſt place, they commended 
their ſouls into the hands of the Almighty, 
their Creator; and, in the ſecond place, 
agreed to lay a train of gun- powder to 
the powder - room, and ſo to blow up their 
ſhip, before they would be a prey to the 
enemy. This fad accident was performed 
in the twinkling of an eye ; and four great 
frigates, which had two-hundred men, at 
the leaſt, in each frigate, that lay a- 
board of the Lion, periſhed all together: 
ſome of our men, as ſoon as the fire was 


laid to the train, leaped over-board ; and, 


after the blow was paſſed, the other fri- 
gates and gallies lying off our ſhip, ſeeing 
own men ſwimming in the water for life, 


ſhot at them, and darted at them with 


pikes. The Portugueſe took up twenty- 
five of our men which were not ſlain, yet 
ſome wounded ; and the next day, in cold 
blood, they put all our men to death, ex- 
cepting one Winterton, who was ſteward 


of the Lion. Hugh Frerow being at that 


time admiral of thoſe twelve ſail of frigates 


and Sallics and formerly commander in 


chief of all the Portugueſe ſea-forces in the 
oriental parts whom, many years before, 
we took in the caſtle of Kiſhme; and it 
was ordered by the ſea-counci], that Hugh 
Frerow ſhould be ſent a-board the Lion, 
to carry him a priſoner to the fene 
7 muy 
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and council of Surat. And, on the coaſt 
of India, mr. Beaverſtone, mr. Wheatley, 
purſer, captain Richard Swanley, then 
maſter's mate, and other officers of the 
Lion, being very merry, Hugh Frerow, un- 
derſtanding that, 'took his opportunity, 
and, the ſhip's long-boat being cloſe by the 
quarter of the ſhip, he and his two ſlaves 
that attended upon him, he lying in the 
round-houſe, went over the ſhip's quarter, 
and got into the boat, and cutting the boat- 
rope, got clean away, and landed near to 
Surat river, and ſo to Daman: the ſhip 
riding at anchor ſome five miles from the 
ſhore, two hours after, the officers, coming 
out of the great cabbin, miſſing their 
boat, and looking for Hugh Frerow, found 
that he was gone, and. the boat out of 
ſight ; the ſaid Winterion at that time was 
ſteward of the Lion, and, bringing provi- 
ſion to the ſaid Frerom, during the paſſage 
between the gulph of Perſia, and the coaſt 


of India, Hugh Frerow cam̃e very well 


acquainted with Winterton, upon which 
be gave him his life, but put the reſt 
of our men to death, as aforeſaid, which 
was twenty-four, by cutting off their heads 
in the prow of the frigate, and letting 
their bodies fall into the water, holding 
them by the hair of their heads, becauſe 
their heads ſhould not fall over-board, 


And, after they had cut off twenty-three 


of our men's heads, the maſter's boy of 
the Liom, being very unwilling to die, 
making great moan, and begging upon 
his knees, to Hugh Frerow, for his life, 
the pretty boy ſaying, That he had 
no hand, nor any of his friends, in the 
taking of Ormus ; yet all this would 
not prevail with the bloody-hearted Por- 


tugueſe, but, in cold blood, faith II 
Frerow, Cut off his head, or elſe, in time, 
he will prove as very a rogue as the reſt, 
that were at the taking of Ormus; and, 
after this, he cauſed a long ſtick to be 
put through the cheeks of our men's heads, 
and put on a rafr, and ſo driven to the 
caſtle of Ormus, that the Perſians ſhould 
ſee and take notice how cruelly they had 
uſed our men, becauſe we took Ormus 
from them ; and, afterwards, Hugh Fre- 
row, writ a baſe reproachful letter, but eſ- 
pecially to captain Yedaall, calling him 
Piſcadoris, and ſent this letter by Win- 
terion, who was an eye-witneſs to this fad 
tragedy, to the merchants of Gombroon. 
At the Palſgrave and Dolphin's arri- 
val, we underſtood, by good intelligence 
of the natives of India, of the Portugueſe's 
inveterate deviliſh malice to us, for taking, 
Ormus from them; and, how all took the 
ſacrament, and ſwore to the Virgin Mary, 
that they would never return to their wives 
and children, till they had taken us, or 
fired us, or elſe ſunk us. The Portugueſe 
had many faſts for this purpoſe, to de. 
ſtroy us; and, whenſoever they took 
the Engliſh, they would cut off their 
heads; and, as for the Dutch, they would 
hang them up by their members till they 
died, This was their malice, becauſe 
we took Ormus from them, and hindered 
them of their trade in India. This fleet 
was the greateſt that they have had in 
India; I do believe, and have been credi- 
bly informed, that they had in the fight 
fifty men for one, which was a great ad- 
vantage; but it was the great mercy of 
God, to preſerve us from our enemies. 


CHAP, XN 


The Portugueſe Mediation for Peace with the Engliſh Nation, The Perſians Valuation 
of Ormus, at twenty Millions of Treaſure, now they are poſſeſſed thereof, which the 
Engliſh might have enſoyed, if they had had wiſe Governors, Committees, and Agents, 
of the India Corporation. e exceeding Folly of the Eaſt-India Court, in ſending Trea- 
ſure into Perſia, to touch at Surat, where the Money, being laid out in Commodities, 
would have turned almoſt to double the Value Profit. The unconſcionable Cuſtom of In- 
dia Courts, in not ſhipping out our own rich native Commodities, which would yield 
good Profit, but tranſporting much Gold and Silver, lo their Country's Loſs, and Proof 
of their ill Offices to the Commonwealth, The Way to drive a rich trade into India, 

without Tranſportation of Treaſure. Multitude of Engliſh Commodities beneficial for 
Tranſportation into India, to ſave Exportation of Treaſure, if the India Courts were 
good Members of the Common-wealth, The beneficial Trade in India, between Surat 
and Goa, near adjacent, All Commodities from Surat to Bantam vendible, at great 


Prices. | - 


HE Portugueſe never ſince durſt and ſent many meſſengers to the pre- | 
attempt to fight with us any more; ſident and council of Surat, to deſire that 


but the Poriugueſe have endeavoured, 


a peace may be concluded between 3 
| an 


an Engli ſh Plantation at Madagaſcar in Aſia, 


and us, which ſince is performed between 
the preſident and council of Surat, and 
the viceroy of Goa, and likewiſe confirm- 
cd by both the ſtates of England and 
Spain; but many of the Portugueſe have 
told me, that the Engliſb have done them 
more wrong than the crown of England 
can make them ſatisfaction for, in taking 
Ormus from them, and giving it to the 
Perſians. I muſt needs confeſs, the like was 
never known, that one Chriſtian ſhould 
war againſt another, and then give the 
prey, and all the benefit, to the Hea- 
thens. | 

The Perſians, T am confident, will not 
leave the caſtle of Ormus, for twenty mil- 
lions of treaſure, I have been in Per/in 
many times ſince we took Ormus, and 
the Perſians have told me the ſame. They 
have flouriſhed gallantly, ſince they have 
gotten Ormus into their cuſtody z for Gom- 
broon, when I firſt knew it, had but eigh- 
teen houſes in it, and now it is as great a 
city or town, as moſt in England ; it 
is o famous for commerce of trade, that 
there is not the like place in all Perſia; 
alſo, it is become the beſt port- town, and 
doth bring more cuſtom to the king of 
Perſia, than all the port-towns beſides; 
this the Engliſb might have enjoyed, if 
they had been wiſe, or had but good diſ- 
creet factors and commanders, which hath 
brought exceeding loſs to the adventu- 
rers, I may boldly ſay, many millions, 
fince Or mus was taken. | 

And, herein, by the way, let not the 
Tadia courts at home maliciouſly malign, 
as they have done a long time, to the ut- 
ter ruin of me and mine, for my good 
ſervice done them, and acknowledged by 
their own acts of court, for caſting aſper- 
ſions upon them (in information to my 
country in general, and to the honourable 
adventurers in particular) of their indiſ- 
creet and injudicious managing of the In- 
dia trade, far from the repute of prudent 
merchants; which hath brought fach ex- 
cceding loſs to the adventurers of the ſe- 
cond ſtock, and to myſelf, a poor mem- 
ber of the company in particular, which I 
manifeſt in theſe words: 

The India court have ſhipped, for many 
ycars together, great quantities of gold 
and ſilver, viz, twenty, thirty, forty, or 
ſixty thouſand pounds per annum, into 
Perjia, to buy ſilk, which money hath 
been at all times firſt brought to Surat in 
India, and from thence tranſported into 
Perſia untouched ; which being inveſted 
at Surat, in commodities, as aforeſaid, 
would ave turned to the company's 
great profit, at forty, fifty, ſixty, or eigh- 
9 5 5 E © 
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ty per cent. but in money yielded them not 


a penny profit; for they might have had 


the ſame money in royals of eight for their 
commodities at the port- town of Gom- 
broon, to have fitted their turn at paban, 
where it was to be inveſted in ſilk; and, 
if they had carried up the commodities 
themſelves to Maban, as the Perſian 
merchants, that come to the port-town 
with ready money to buy the commodi- 
ties, they might, peradventure, have ad- 
vanced their profit as much more; for it 
1s very probable, that merchants would 
not come.down fifteen-hundred miles by 
land to buy commodities for ready money, 
but to their great advantage. 

The India company tranſport but little 
of our native commodities, viz. cloth, 


and other woollen manuſactures; which, 


though they vend not in great quantities, 
as in Cermany, the Low- Countries, Turky, 
Mu ſcovy, Denmark, & c. yet, when they 
are ſold, they go off at great profit, eſ- 
pecially, if tranſported from the port of 
Surat, unto remoter parts of India; and I 
myſelf have made double, and almoſt tre- 
ble money of cloth, above the price in 
London; but the main of their exportati- 
on is in gold and ſilver, which, whether 
they be good commonwealth's-men, or 
no, I leave to the judicious ſtate of this 
land to examine and conſider. 
But I know, and am certainly aſſured, 
that a great trade may be driven in India, 
without any money at all exported (as ap- 
pears by experience in the ſeveral rich factors 
returned, who carried ſmall or no ſtock at 
all) of which I could nominate many, yet, 


by five or ſix years employment or ſome. 
longer time, have brought home eſtates of 


five, ten, or thirty thouſands pounds a 
man, their ſalary not paying their charge 
by a quarter part more or leſs, which 1 
prove thus: A good ſtock once ſettled 
in India of one-hundred thouſand pounds 
more or leſs by goods, of ſeveral forts, ex- 


ported from England, as, cloth, kerſies, 
fine light ſtuffs, quick ſilver, lead, tin, 


iron, ſtec], cora), amber, ammel, tapeſtry, 
hangings, pictures, ſwords, blades, knives, 
ſcillars ſheers, raſors, looking - glaſſes, glaſs 
beads, ſpectacles, locks, keys, hinges, hor- 
ſes, bits, ſtirrups, and curry-combs for hor- 


ſes and oxen, and nails of all ſorts; French 


and Norimberg toys, Cc. iron wire, braſs 
wire, ſhaven latten, red, white, and thin- 
plated iron, muskets, piſtols, fowling- 
pieces, braſs and iron ordnance, coney- 
Skins, white lamb-skins dried in colours, 
fit for Perſia, and cold countries, as, foot- 
cloths, ſumpter-cloths for camels, and 
horſe-cloths, for a trial ; and to bring 
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Excellent L ncouragement for ſettling 


cloth in more uſe in theſe hot countries, 
liſts of cloth, to make carpets for ordinary 
people to ſit. upon, remnants and taylors 
ſhreds of cloth and velvet, ſattin and filk 
for embroidery, and to lay under carpets 
and coverlids of colours, leather curiouſly 
cut out in works, and uſual in India, and 
to be brought home for many uſes. Some 
ſilk out of Europe is of more eſteem than 
that of [dia ; as, coloured ſattins, taffeties, 
wrought taffeties, unwrought grograms, 
tammies, durettoes, ſaies, and other light 
ſtuffs, of each, ſome ſmall quantities for 
trial, to bring them in uſe, with ſtriped 
hangings, fit for paling to great men's 
tents, with a multitude of other Engliſb and 
European commodities, to ſave the expor- 


tation of gold and ſilver, which time and 
' induſtry of men will find out, if an open 


and free trade was allowed for all men ta 
make uſe of (or, in an interloping trade, 
leaving the quinteſſence and choiceſt com- 


have been at, to paſs continually between 
India and England, and abide in the coun- 
try until they be worn out and decayed, and 
at length, to come home a long and dan- 
gerous voyage; whereas ſhipping, upon 
advice from India, ſent out once a year 
ſtrong, and in good caſe, to ſtay there a 
month, two, or three, for their relading 
and recreation, will be of much leſs charge 
and danger in their return, What [ 
write here, 1s out of the little intelligence 
I have gotten, by being one year in the 
northern parts of India, and Surat, and 
half that time a cloſe priſoner, moſt in- 
juriouſly and wickedly oppreſſed for my 
affection and endeavours to do God and 


my country the beſt ſervice which lay in 


my power, At Bantam, and the ſouthern 
parts of India, I never was, and therefore 
cannot enlarge thereupon, but leave it to 
others of better underſtanding and abilities 
to act that part. 


modities to the India company.) Theſe 
commodities are the chief of them, with 
others to be found out, with ſome aſſiſ- 


From Surat to Goa, trade produces Mr. 
thirty, forty, and fifty per cent. innume-., Lld's in- 
rable of many divers forts of commodi- belligence. 


tance of a reaſonable quantity of gold 
and ſilver at firſt tolerated, which, if 
permitted, a ſtanding ſtock may be raiſed 
and kept in India, that, with credit, 
will be abundantly heaped upon them, 
that have but a ſmall ſtock in the coun- 
try. A mighty trade may be driven to all 


the kingdoms. of India and Aſia, to great 


profitz and the ſurplus thereof till 
yearly, after one or two years, made hence 
into England, will much advantage the 
ſtate of this commonwealth, in my ſimple 
opinion; and, for the better accommo- 
dation of this trading, ſmall ſhips of one- 
hundred, two-hundred, or three-hundred 


tons may be kept in India, to make 


ſpeedier returns than by their junks from 


place to place, which, notwithſtanding, / 


may be very uſeful, for lading and tranſ- 
porting off groſs commodities, as, cotton, 
cotton-yarn, rice, tobacco, ſugar, ruina's, 


_ galls, brimſtone, allom, and ſuch like, 


of ſmall value, yet great in bulk, and 
profitable both for exportation and im- 
portation, to Surat, and other parts in 
India; and the other Engliſh ſhips, to be 
laden with finer and leſs bulky commo- 
dities, which, as long as peace continues 
in thoſe parts between us and the Dutch, 
and Portugueſe, there is little or no dan- 
ger; the ſeas themſelves, taking oppor- 
tunity of monſoons, or trade winds, are 
as pleaſant failing in, as in the river 
Thames, or narrow ſeas, in fair or ſum- 
mer weather. And this courſe, as I con- 


ceive, will ſave an infinite charge of ſhip- 
ping, which now tlie company are, and 


coarſe ſaſhes, 


ties, which the Portugueſe bring to Surat; 
and at Combay, one-hundred fail of fri- 
gates lade yearly, which I have ſeen, 
and know to be true, and, from Goa to 
Surat, produce twenty, twenty-five, and 
thirty .per cent, and for cinnamon and 
dolium- indium, fifty per cent. 

From Surat to Maſſalapattam, Per- 
ian commodities, will produce thirty, 
forty, and fifty per cent. namely, the ſeveral 
goods before-mentioned, brought from 
Perſia to Surat. . | 5 

And, from Surat to Bantam, you can— 
not lay out your money amiſs; for the 
worſt commodities, which are ſaleable for 
Bantam, will produce ſeventy or eighty 
Per cent. blue byrams and canekeens, one- 
hundred per cent. pentathoes and checked 
ſtuffs, ſtriped ſtuffs, tapeſeeks, pattow- 
lowes of ſilk and cotton, coarſe girdles, 
indico, blue chundres, 
chaders, and bralls, at one-hundred and 
ten per cent. cotton-wool, ſoap, cummin- 


ſeed, muſtard-ſeed, and wheat, | eight, 


nine, or ten for one provi There is, -in 
moſt parts of the ſouth ſeas; no wheat 
growing, that there might be many ſhips, 
laden with wheat, put off yearly at a ve- 
ry great profit : narrow and broad bafta's, 
white, at eighty and ninety per cent, nar- 
row and broad bafta's, blue, at one-hun- 
dred and ten and one-hundred and twenty 
per cent, and other innumerable commo- 

dities, which will produce great profit. 
This, to my knowledge, I know to be 
true; and Perſian commoditics do like- 
wiſe yield one and a half and two for one 
| profit: 


Captain 
Matthew 
Will's in- 
formation, 


/ 


% 


an Engliſh Plantation at Madagaſcar in Aſia. 
profit : before Bantam was opened, T have 
ſold all theſe particular goods at Jacatra, 


which the Dutch call Batavia, which is 
thirteen leagues beyond Bantam, at the 
ſeveral/ prices as aforeſaid. 5 
And, from Baniam, moſt of theſe com- 
modities are tranſported to Achin, Tickeo, 
Priman, Jambee, Japarra, Macaſſer, and 
China, which produce one, two, three, 


CHA 


1 


and four, for one, . profit; ſs, he that 
doth -intend to go to any of theſe places, 
I would advife him not to ſell theſe com- 
modities at Bantam, for there they buy 
moſt part of theſe goods to vend ar 
theſe A places, yet Fava Major vends 
abundance of theſe ſeveral particulars 
aforeſaid ; this is very true and certain, to 
my knowledge, 


| „ 
Te exceeding rich Trade from Surat to China; and, alſo, a rich Trade from China 10 In- 


dia, though this beneficial Trade be neglefted by the Engliſh ſluggiſh, injudicious Court- 


Committees. 


If a free Trade were open, diligent induſtrious Merchants would leave no 
Place uneſſayed, where there are great Hopes, or certain Aſſurances, of large Profil. The 
profitable Trade from India to Mocho, in the Red-Sea. 


The Way to inrich our Uſurers, 


with more Security of Conſcience, by letting out Money at Intereſt to Heathens, rather than 


to Chriſtians, and at double the Rates, for their greater Encouragement. 


Induſtrious 


Men, in open Trade, will find out far more ſeveral Sorts of Commodities, than tht India 


injudicious Courts, never exerciſed 
but as beneficial. 


OW, from Surat to China, Engliſh 
broad cloth and kerſies pro- 
duce twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 


ewenty-three, twenty-four, for one, pro- 


fit; indico, narrow and broad bafta's, 
blue byrams, and cankeens produce fix, 
eight, and ten, for one, profit : narrow 
and broad bafta's, white pepper, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, and divers other ſorts 
of goods, produce three, four, five, and 
ſix, for one profit. 

This captain Matthew Wills told me, 
for he was commander of the ſhip London, 
which was the firſt ſhip that ever the Eug- 
liſh had in thoſe parts; for the Portugueſe 
freighted him by the conſent of the preſi- 
dent and council of Surat: the reaſon was, 
that the Dutch and Portugueſe were at dif- 


ference at that time; ſo that they were 
obliged to freight one of our ſhips pre- 


lawns, cloth of gold, tiſſue, and filver, 


ſently after the peace was concluded be- 
tween the Engliſb and Portugueſe ; and from 
China to Goa, and ſo to Surat, produced 
great profit in ſeveral commodities, as, 
China raw ſilk, and woven ſilk ; in abun- 
dance of varieties of all ſtuffs, cobweb 


for a boult of rich damask, containing 
thirty-two yards, yields three or four rials of 
eight a- piece; of China earthen-Fare, they 
bought for little or nothing, far cheaper 
than we buy our earthen- ware in England; 
China roots, and divers other drugs and 
commodities; for there is great ſtore of 
copper, worth little or nothing, and great 
ſtore of gold; for the Portugueſe brought 
abundance of gold, caſt in the faſhion of 
ſugar-lgaves, which produce forty, forty- 


in the Practice of that Commerce, look into, and, no 


five, and fifty per cent. profit in India; 


but Bantam, Macaſſer, Faparra, Jambee, 


Achin, Tickeo, and Priman yields many rich 


commodities, as, cloyes, mace, nutmegs, 


tortoiſe-ſhells, long pepper, white pepper, 
and ſeveral forts of ke bet ol. 
burbs, caſſia · lignum, caſſia-fiſtula, lignum 
alodes, rhubarb, China roots, China ginger 
preſerved, tamarind preſerved, China ware, 
musk, civet, and innumerable drugs and 
commodities, which produce two, three, 
and four, for one profit, in Perſia, and 
Mocho in the Red-Sea ; theſe commodities 
yield good profit at Surat, but not ſo much 
as at Mocho or Perſia, I bought, at Ba- 
tavia, ſix butts of tortoiſe-ſhells, which 1 
ſold at Surat, at two for one profit; and di- 
vers other ſorts of commodities, as afore- 
ſaid, which I fold at Surat, for fifty, ſixty, 
ſeventy, and eighty per cent, 


At that 
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time we bought our commodities at Bata- 


via, which was at the worſt hand, becauſe 
the Dutch made the Chinefe and Javaeſe pay 


cuſtom in their own country, and all other 


nations, both in and out, for Bantam was 


not then opened; and, after the Engliſs 


went to Bantam, the Favaeſe came within 
the Dutch court of guard, and entered into 


the town of Facatra, and killed many of 


the Dutch, and made them fly into the 
caſtle, the Zavaeſe purſuing them to the 
caſtle-walls, for they hate a Dutchman as 
the devil, and love the Engliſh extraordi- 
nary well; ſo that Jacatra, which the 
Dutch call Batavia, in Engliſh, New- Hol» 
land, is not a third part ſo big as it hath 
been, becauſe the Zavaeſe ſally into the 
own, and burn it, being very deſperate. 
[ | About 
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Excellent Encouragement for ſettling 


About twenty years ſince, the Dutch had 
three men of war riding in Bantam road 
the admiral carried thirty-ſix pieces of 
ordnance, the vice-admiral'thirty-rwo, and 
and the rear-admiral twenty-ſix : three 
Favaeſe, in a little boat, came a- board the 
admiral ; two of whom went into the great 
cabbin, and killed the captain, maſter, two 
merchants, and three men more, and yet 
the three Javaeſe got off clear: I ſaw theſe 
ſhips in Bantam road: alſo the trade is very 
much decayed, the Dutch not having the 
ſixth part of the cuſtom, and other duties, 
as they had formerly. So much briefly 
for the ſouthern parts. ; | 
From Surat to Mocho in the Red- dra, to- 
bacco produces ten and twelve for one pro- 
fit; rice produces ſix and ſeven for one pro- 
fit z China ware four and five for one pro- 
fit; cloves, mace, nutmegs, and pepper 
produce. two for one profit; narrow. and 
broad bafta's white, ſeventy per cent. nar- 
row bafta's blue, byrams, and canikeens, 
two for one profit; chaders, bralls, penta- 
thoſe, barbers aprons, ſallowes, fine and 
coarſe taſhes, fine and coarſe girdles, pro- 


duce two and a quarter for one profit; 


fugar, preſerved ginger, ſugar-candy, cot- 
ton-wool, cardamum, ſoap, and ſhoes, 
produce two and three fr one profit ; 
all Perſian commodities yield very good 
profit at Mocho. | 

There, moreover, are ſeveral commodi- 
ties brought from Surat, and the South- 
Seas, which produce two, three, four, and 


five, for one profit: this I know to be 


true, for J have ſold many of theſe com- 
moditics, as aforeſaid, at Mocho, 

From Mecho to Surat, oſtridge feathers, 
ruina's, opium, bezoar ſtones, cloth of tiſ- 
ſuc, and many rich gums and drugs, which 
produce two for one profit and upwards ; 
but, as to oftridge feathers, J adviſe no 
man to fell them at Surat, but to bring 
them for England, where, in this article, 
I have made ten for one profit. 

And now I return to the point, from 
which I began : the iſtand of Madagaſcar, 
or St. Laurence, may be made a place of 
great commerce, in few years; if wiſe and 
diſcreet men had but the managing of it, 
in a very ſhort time it might be made a 
lecond Ormus, for it ſtands in the very 
center of the world for trade with all na- 
tions, and nearer by two-thoufand leagues, 
than Ormus was, to all parts of A/ia; for 
the northermoſt part of this iſtand lies 
within eleven degrees and a half of the 
equinoctial, which is very near to cape 
Comrine, the ſouthermoſt part of India; 
1% that molt parts of India, Aſia, and A. 


frica, lie near to Madagaſcar, and many 


commodities, which this iſland doth af. 
ford, are tranſported to the neighbouring 
countries, as 1s already mentioned; and 
all the countries, in A/fa and India, would 
ſoon come and trade with us, the Portu- 
gueſe, and other nations, if once a trade 
was ſettled. 5 


Ecclef. xxxiv. 9. A man that hath tra- 
velled, knoweth many things, and be that 
hath much experience will declare wiſdom, 

10. Fe that hath no experience knoweth 
little : but he that hath travelled is full of 
prudence, 3 

11. When 1 travelled, I ſaw many 
things : and 1 underſland more than I can 
expreſs. | 
12. I was oft times in danger of death, 
yet I was delivered, becauſe of theſe things. 

1 Sam. xvii. 19, Vat bave I now Ine? 
1s there not a cauſe ? 


There is yet another good way, in my 
weak judgment, to raiſe a great fortune 
and increaſe of wealth thereby, which me- 
thinks our rich uſurers and money-mongers 
ſhould look after; and that is by raiſing a 
bank or ſtock in India, to be put out at 
intereſt at the uſual rates there, that is, 
one pound, and one pound five ſhillings 
a month, or more; accounting twenty- 
eight days to a month, the time of the 
moon's circumference, which makes thir- 
teen months in the year, and ſo produces 
thirteen pounds per cent. intereſt, per ann. 
at the leaſt rate, and ſixteen pounds five 
ſhillings per cent, at the higheſt rate; 
which is double the rate in Chriſtendom, 
and not ſo offenſive to God in letting out 
money to the heathen and 1dolatrous peo- 
ple, and the hazard of breaking and lofing 


of their principal nothing at all dangerous, 


or far leſs than in England, the name of 
a bankrupt being more odious, and ſtricter 
laws to bind men to the honeſt perform- 
ance of ſuch covenants : and the uſurers, 
or money-maſters in bank, may get more, 
and advance their eſtates by furniſhing men 
with money. (or wares at a dearer rate, 
provided in fitting ſeaſon) upon their ſe- 


veral voyages to Perſia, Bantam, Mocho, 


Sc. at twenty or twenty-five per cent. pro- 
fit, or more, at the ſhips return, beſides 
the over-rgtement of their goods ten or 


twenty per cent. which in all will produce 


thirty or forty per cent. profit or more, 
which is uſual in ſix months or a ſhorter 
time; and at ſixty per cent. profit to Achin, 
upon a year's voyage or leſs, more than 
the over-ratement; and the ſuperfluity of 
their ſtock may be returned home by ex- 
change, either to the Englih at fifty per 

| cent. 
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cent. profit, or dearer rates, eſpecially to 
the Dutch and Portugueſe, c. and a way 
by exchange, may, peradventure, be found 
from Per/ia into Turky to Conſtantinople, at 
a far greater advantage; for the uſual rates 
of the exchange, from India to Ipaban in 
Perſia, at my being in thoſe parts, was 
ſixty per cent. profit, and ſure from 1/pahan 
to Conſtantinople will be an advantage got- 
ten, and fo alſo raiſed from Conſtantinople 
to London, to the bankers great improve- 
ment of their ſtock ; and a good help or 
ſtay in thoſe obſtructive, dangerous, and 
plundering times, to have ſome part of their 


eſtates abroad, in ſecurity, to great ad- 


vantage, rather than to hide it in the earth, 
where no doubt but much treaſure is, at 
this time, hidden in England, to preſerve 
it from the ſpoiling hands of malignant 
plunderers, as it is oftentimes, to their 
great grief, met withal, or utterly loſt to 
their poſterity, through great ſecreſy. Thus 
much for the trade outwards and in India, 
and now for the trade homewards from 
India, that is moſt beneficial and advan- 
tageous, making three, four, or five for 
one, or more, as before I have related, 

The commodities from thence are in- 
numerable, and of ſundry ſorts, all bene- 
ficial ; yet the India company looks after 
none but the chief, as callicoes, or bafta's 
broad and narrow, white and coloured dim- 
mities, necains, ſalloes, pintadoes, and other 
forts of linnen or ſtuffs made of cotton yarn, 
and cotton yarn itſelf, cotton wool, and 
ſpices of all ſorts, as pepper, cloves, mace, 
cinnamon, and ginger ; ſugar, worm-ſced, 
rhubarb, green ginger, China roots, and 
many forts of drugs; ſalt-petre, indico, 
gumlack, muſk, civet, amber*gris, pearls, 
and diamonds, Sc. of which ſorts ſome 
alſo they regatd not, but permit their 
merchants, ſervants, and ſeamen to trade 
in alſo, excepting chiefly linnens, ſpices, 
indico, and ſome other of ſpecial note for 
molt profit, | 

But India affordeth and would afford 
many more rich commodities to induſtrious 
underſtanding merchants, either in an open, 
free, or interloping trade, if men might 
have liberty and conveniency to pals into 
India. „5 : | 

Thoſe my judgtnent leads me to con- 
ceive beneficial, and which if I could have 
obtained liberty for my paſſage into India 
with a conſiderable freight, which was mali- 
ciouſly denied me, a member of the com- 
pany, and granted to aliens, and ſtrangers, 
of * nations, enemies in religion and 
to the accord of commerce, gratis, I would 
have put in practice, and made trial to 


my own and country's welfare, according 
. . 


to that ſmall inſight I had attained by 
my ſhort time of abode in that country, 
are theſe following, beſides thoſe before- 
mentioned and neglected by the India com- 
pany, of which none have yet made trial 
of, or very few, and are not, nor ſhould 
not have been prejudicial to the company 
in no degree: as gunpowder ; ſoap for a 
penny a pound, better than our caſtle 
ſoap; dying ſtuffs, and the ingredients 
thereto, and ſkill to make the colours to 
hold as in India; pintadoes, which our 
Engliſh dyers. much affe& and defire, as 
J have heard ſay, the art thereof; and the 
art of laying on gumlack in colours upon 
turners ware, much deſired in England; 
alſo camels hair, for beaver-makers and 
felt- makers, brought over rough and un- 
picked, and fold by the Turky merchants 
for about eighteen pence per pound, but 
might be had cheaper in India or Perſia 
than in Turky; and the hairs thereof being 
picked out in India, as at home it coſteth 
the beaver-maker nine pence per pound; 
may be done there for a penny the pound, 
or thereabouts, and takes away almoſt one 
half of the weight; then it is worth four 
ſhillings per pound, and 1s far leſs bulky 
and more fitting for tranſportation, and is 
better hair than that brought out of Turky, 
as a pattern of a felt made in Perſia ſhew- 
ed to a beaver-maker, maſter Rogers b 

name, who valued the felt at thirty ſhil- 
lings, which coſt me in Penſia not above 
five ſhillings at the moſt; and from thence, 
by his advice, it is poſſible to bring felts 
ready fitted to the block for any faſhion in 
requeſt,' at far cheaper rates than to be 
made in England; allo, in theſe diſtracting, 
murdering, killing times of war, buff to 
be made in India would prove an excel- 
lent good and profitable commodity, to 
be made much better of their ſtrong 
bufflle hides, and far cheaper than at 


home. 


Perſian ſheep-ſkins are an excellent fur, 
fine and warm, worn by princes in Chri/= 
tendom, and uſeful to make coverlids, like 
rugs, for great perſons beds, being ſoft as 
filk, finely curled, and of a greyiſh co- 
lour, of which I know none but myſelf 
have ever made trial of, and fold them to 
good profit, and more I might have made 
of them, but that I ſold them to a friend; 
I would have put many commodities to 
the trial of making there, which the coun- 
try yet affords not, as ſuſtians, ſtrong, dim- 
mities, fine and coarſe buckrams, black 
and in colours, all forts of tapes made of 
callico, fine and coarſe, broad and narrow, 
leather tanned or untanned, and in colours, 
goat-ſkins, parchment, and paper, fitte 
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to the ſizes in England, and gilt lea- 
ther for hangings, curious painted and 
gilt bedfteads, ſtools, chairs, round ta- 
bles inlaid with mother of pearl, agates, 
and cornelians ; quilts, curtains, and hang» 


ings of filk, pintadoes, and fine embroid- 


ered quilted caps, waiſtcoats, and under- 
breeches for men, excellent for uſe, and 
cheap, and ſome for wamen, both for 
rich and poor; covers for books of all ſizes, 
excellent good and cheap, oftridge feathers, 
leather and paper fans, curiouſly wrought 
and gilt for gentlewomen z beads, pen- 
dents, and rings in many ſorts of ſtones, 
as chryſtal, agate, cornelian, jaſper, eli- 
tropian, &c. agate cups and diſhes of ſe- 


veral ſorts, and tortoiſe-ſhells, with curi- 


ous cheſts, cabinets, and boxes of ivory 
and ebony, inlaid with ſeveral materials, 
ſilk of all ſorts, China, Perſia, and India 
velvets, ſattins, taffeties, damaſks, Per/ia 
mellicks wrought with gold, and India 
cottons 3 alſo variety of deſirable ſtones of 
ſeveral ſorts, fit for tomb-makers, chim- 
ney-pieces, and pavements, for noble- 
men and great perſons ſummer-rooms, 
cut and carved in ſeveral faſhions, 
forms, and figures, according to mul- 
ters in other materials, in regard of 
their cheapneſs and workmanſhip, in cut- 
ting ſuch hard ſtones in India, will turn 
to great account in this kingdom, and 
elſewhere, amongſt perſons of ſeveral qua- 
lities, conditions, and arts. The variety 
of ſeveral commodities is ſo great, and 
their quantities, to be had, in theſe parts, 
that I ſhould ſpend a great deal of time 
and paper in recounting them, and yet, 
ould not be able to reckon up half their 
numbers; for new will be found out, if an 
open or free trade was once on foot; all 
which would turn out to the benefit of 
the plantation at S. Laurence, or Mada- 
gaſcar ; and, no doubt, would employ 
much more ſhipping, and men, to be 
made active and ſkiltul mariners and ſea- 
men, than yet that trade hath produced. 
If J had made another voyage into India, 
I would have endeavoured to have tranſ- 
ported maltſters, diſtillers of ſtrong wa- 
ters, brewers of beer and wine, makers 
of tobacco, cutters to have made India 
tobacco, curers to have made India to- 
bacco, ill cured there, as good as Verinas, 
or other countries of far greater eſteem in 
Perſia, yet that of India yielded in Per- 
ſia, as before-mentioned, four for one ; 
gardeners, painters, or good picture-ma- 
kers, clock-makers, Sc. with mowers 
and their utenſils, to teach the Indians the 
uſe of hay-making, for want of which, in 
time of drought, commonly, ſix or ſeven 


months ina year, their cattle are bare and 


almoſt ſtarved, which might alſo turn to 
the advantage of my countrymen. I 
would alſo have put in practice the ſow- 
ing of flax and hemp, by tranſporting 
ſeed thither, which, if it ſhould take ef- 
fect and grow, as in cooler countries, 
Chriſtian linnen, as I call it, would be 
made there, and brought into all parts of 
Chriſtendom, at far cheaper rates than it 
is at now, and be of more eſteem in India, 
and other eaſtern countries, than callicoes, 
or other Heathen linnen; and all theſe 
things, whatſoever mentioned in this trea- 
tiſe, the plantation at Madagaſcar, or St. 
Laurence, may have the benefit and ac- 
commodation thereof, either by manufac- 
ture already made, or to be put in prac- 
tice there, in regard of the cheapneſs of 
the labours of men, women, and children, 
in India, at a penny, three half-pence, or 
two-pence a day, to maintain themſelves 
and families; and, much cheaper, may 
it be done at Madagaſcar, where all 
ſorts of better diet may be had, cheaper 
than in India; and ſlaves both in Mada- 
gaſcar, India, and other parts, may be 
bought for a trifle ; beſides, the plantation 
being once ſettled, multitudes of artſmen 
would flock out of India, and other parts, 
to live amongſt Chriſtians, where they may 
be more free from injuſtice and wrong, 
tyranny and oppreſſion, than in any eaſtern 
or Alan kingdoms elſe beſides; yet one 
thing more I have forgot, concerning de- 
tence againſt foreign enemies, or natives; 
for foreign enemies, that requires greater. 
judgment than mine, for fortification, de- 
fenſive and offenſive, to which I refer my 
cenſure ; but, for defence or offence, a- 
gainſt the natives (ſavages) it is more ea- 
ſy to defend or reſiſt, than in any other 
habitable places of the world, where the 
Engliſh have ſeated themſelves. 

For, as I underſtand it, they, the ſa- 
vages elſewhere, have not only darts, but 


bows and arrows, more dangerous to an- 


noy afar off, and more numerous to diſ- 
charge, as alſo great knotty clubs; but, 


here, at S?. Laurence, they have no wea- 


pons but darts, and of them not nume- 
rous, nor eaſy to carry; and for defence 
of, or from them, I will make bold to 
lend my advice: in India, buff, as before- 
mentioned, may be had in great quanti- 
ties, and very cheap, with which, men 
being armed only upon their ſhirts and 


linnen breeches, with coats and breeches, 


and, if they pleaſe, buſkins to tie about 
their legs, there is no fear of darts to hurt 
or annoy them, as I conceive, which is 


alſo lighter and eaſier than other iron 
arms; 
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arms ; for offence to them, light muſquets 


ang carbines are uſeful, and fowling-pleces 


will do good fervice; to them may be 
added, light ſhort ſwords, and- dainty 


light bucklers, to be had in India; and 


alſo, India light and ſhort bows, with 
forked or broad arrow-heads, exceeding 
cheap, which, notwithſtanding their guns, 
ſwords, and bucklers, they uſually have 
both bows and arrows in a light quiver, 
at their backs, and, by which, children or 


boys, of ten or twelve years of age, may 


do good ſervice againſt the ſavages, who 
may keep themſelves in ſafety at further 
diſtance than their darts can reach, and 


yet annoy the enemy exceedingly, If the 


ſtate of this land pleaſe to lay ſome eaſy 
impoſt, or exciſe, upon trade in general, 
to and from India, and from port to port 
there, and to other eaſtern countries, it 
w1ll be no burden, but an exceeding gain- 
ful trade, and exceeding helpful and ad- 
vantageous to the plantation; as alſo, 


a remonſtrance ſet out in public, to excite 


men, both traders and others, to volunta- 


ry contributions, will alſo much avail ; 


as, for example, even a-board the Engliſb 
fleet, anno 1628, conſiſting only of two 
ſhips, the Jonas of ſeven or eight-hundred 
tons, and the Expedition of about two-hun- 
dred tons, captain Swanley, admiral, at 
whoſe motion, the whole fleet of poor ſea- 
men contributed two-hundred and fifty 
pounds, towards the furtherance of an hoſ- 
pital at Blacł-Wall, for the relief of de- 
cayed or wounded India ſeamen, with a 


proviſo, that the India court ſhould fix in 


the ſaid hoſpital, in ſome convenient place, 
a table fairly written, expreſſing every be- 


nefactor's name, with his ſum contribut- 


ed, purpoſely required for the encourage- 
ment of others to follow their example, 
and not to forbear ſuch charitable actions, 
which ſome ſeamen excepted _ ha- 
ving formerly contributed to ſchools and 
and churches in Virginia, and Wapping 


church, and other men aſſumed the glo- 


ry to themſelves, which much diſcouraged 
them; and it muſt needs be a blur to the 


India court to reject their voluntary con- 


tribution, by ſubſcription, to be abated 
out of their wages, in neglecting and re- 
fuſing ſuch free benevolence, which, being 
followed, was hoped and promiſed by all 


merchants, and ſeamen, would have, before 


this day, amounted to ſuch a conſiderable 
ſum of money, as would have purchaſed 
many hundreds, yea, perhaps, thouſands 
of pounds per annum to that hoſpital. 
But that clauſe, or proviſo, to have the 
benefactors names ſet up, as before related, 
in the hoſpital, hath cauſed the ſame to 


be had ſtill in contempt, or of little uſe, 
becauſe it ſhould not eclipſe the honour 
and fame of the India governors and 
committes, by raiſing an hoſpital out of 
their poor ſervants purſes, and ſhame of 
their own backwardneſs. But ſuch' free 
benevolence and contribution; to the fur- 
therance of the plantation, and ſet on foot 
(which, I perſuade myſelf will be much 
more enlarged by merchants and ſeamen, 
that know or conceive the accommodati- 
ons thereof, will add exceedingly to the 
bringing that buſineſs, in a ſhort time, to 
good perfection. | | 

And if his majeſty pleaſe to add; or 
beſtow, titles of honour and dignity on 
deſerving men, according to the number 
of the people they tranſport, to plant and 
ſettle their habitation in Madagaſcar at 
their own charge; to be conferred upon 
them either immediately by himſelf, or 
elle in that country, by a viceroy, lieute- 
nant, or deputy, authoriſed by his ma- 
jeſty thereunto, as honours of that coun- 
try to be of great eſteem, it may, pers 
haps, induce rich monied men, gen- 
tlemen, and younger brothers, Cc. to be 
forward in the accompliſhment of this 
worthy deſign, to its better perfection. 

It is now about thirteen years ſince I re- 
turned from India, and in the way home 
from St. Laurence; my affections have ever 
ſince been bent again to thoſe parts, and 
to endeavour to do my king and country 
ſervice, as well as to benefit myſelf, and, to 
that end, I gave the India court ſome hints 
or intelligence thereof, which they con- 
temned, But envy, malice, revenge, and 
cruel oppreſſion have hindered it for nine 
years together, before I could come to any 
(though bad end) with the India court, 
for the intolerable wrongs ſuſtained by 
them and their ſervants : and ſince ſick- 
neſs, now almoſt ſix years compleat, hath 
letted me to undertake again that voyage 
(either by' Dutch or Portugueſe ſhips, 
which I intended, having moſt maliciouſly 
been denied my paſſage in the Engli/h 
ſhips) and now in regard ſickneſs hath ſo 
debilitated my body in all parts and mem- 


bers thereof, that I am not able to go 


or ride, and with much pain impulſed to 
ſcribble this rude diſcourſe ; and being 
aged ſixty years, and not fit to travel, ha- 
ving one foot, and more, in the grave, 
and fo dearly affecting the furtherance of 
this ſo hopeful and accommodable a plan- 
tation, eſpecially in theſe turbulent, trous 
bleſome, and obſtruftive times, which 


cauſeth many good men and women to 


forſake their native country: I have at- 
tempted (preſuming upon a courteous ac- 
| | ceptance; - 
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ceptance, the main end I expect and look 


after) to publiſh this rude, yet true diſ- 


courſe or tract; as many witneſſes yet liv- 
ing, I doubt not, but-will give good teſti- 


mony of what have herein related, as that 


worthy noble captain (ſo well approved 
of by the right honourable the high court 
of parliament) Richard Stanley, mr. Gre- 
gory Clement, and mr. John Cartwright, 
merchants ; captain William Swanley, cap- 
tain Fohn Proud, mr. Walter Hammond, 
ſurgeon, and mr. George Goſnell, purſer's 
mate in the Charles; captain John Weddall, 
admiral, but dead; John Hamerton, and 
Thomas hite, citizens of London, and a- 
bundance of ſeamen more, whoſe names I 
have now forgotten, or not living; as alſo 


mr. Richard Wilde, and mr. George Page, 


though deadly adverſaries to me and mine 
(not only maliciouſly threatening, but wick- 
edſ executing our ruin, all at one time 
reſident at $7. Laurence three months to- 
gether) and I appeal alſo to the teſtimony 
of mr. William Methold, at pteſent, depu- 


ty-governor of the India company, and 


mr. Thomas Kirridge, a preſent committee» 
man therein, and many ſouthern factors, 
with whom TI have no acquaintance ; hoping 
that ſome of them, whoſe abilities and 
judgments exceed mine, will, for the glo- 
ry of God, and the good of their king 


and country, add their more prevalent per- 
ſuaſions, both by tongue in pen, to this 
moſt honourable and famous action; for 
want of which, my prayers to God ſhall, 
not be wanting to put good Chriſtians in 
mind to undertake this moſt honourable 
pious action, and to proſper their handi- 
work therein, to God's glory, the honour 
of king Charles, and his royal iſſue, and 
my indeared native country's welfare and 
accommodation, which my rude pen hath 
began, and, as it were, broken the ice 
for their more clear and eaſy paſſage, to 
ſo good and pious a work, which I much 
deſire, and ſhould joy to fee performed; 
as alſo, more eſpecially, to ſee or hear, 
that the right honourable the high court of 
parliament would take it into their con- 
ſideration to make it a buſineſs of great 
conſequence to the ſtate of this kingdom; 
or others, noblemen, knights, gentlemen, 
citizens, Sc. had began to ſet the action on 
foot, wiſhing, alſo, that I had either abili- 


ty of purſe, or ſtrength of body (being, 


at preſent, decrepid in all my limbs) ta 
furcher the ſame, which I would not ſpare, 
though aſſured to be no gainer thereby 
myſelf, and though I ſhould in that action 
loſe my life, and bury my bones in the 
vaſt ocean, or in a barbarous country, 


THAP. XI. 


A beneficial Trade to be made at the Port of Swallow Road, where all Chriſtian Ships, and 
others, reſort at fitting Times. Encouragement to young Merchants, or decayed Perſons, 
of a good and honeſt Repute at Home in their own Country, a Means to draw on Adven- 
lurers, in Purſe and Perſon, to Madagaſcar. 


NE thing I had forgotten, which 
now comes to my mind, which will, 
with all the other advantages in trade, 
add much to the benefit, either of private 
men, or to the accommodation of the plan- 
tation, as aforeſaid, which is as followeth : 


At Swal/ow road, the port or haven for. 


ſhips ſent to Surat in India, upon the 
ſhore, in open fields, is uſually kept a 
Bazor, * 26 or fair, during the abode 
of the Engliſh ſhips there, which ſometimes 
laſteth a month, two, or three together, 
where the Engliſh have a tent for their 


preſident or council to fit or lie in at their 


pleaſure; and thereto is annexed a tent 
for the merchants of the Marine, the com- 
pany's ſervants (ſo called, becauſe they 
are allotted to do ſervice there, in 2 
and unlading of the ſhips) and the Engli/ 
houſe purſer, 'or his 'mate, hath another 
tent, accommodable for him to give order 


for buying proviſion of freſh victuals for 
the ſhips, and other ſervices. The Dutch 
company, likewiſe, have the ſame con- 
veniency, diſtant about a quarter of a mile 
one from the other; but the bazor, or 
market-place for proviſions, or ſea-commo- 
dities, where merchants, or mariners, may 
be ſupplied with whatever they have oc- 
caſion for, is annexed to the Engliſb tent, 
like a little town, with a ſtreet or two, 
and many tents of Bantans, richly furniſh- 
ed, with all ſorts of wares, which they {ell 
both to Engliſþ and Dutch, but chiefly 


to the Engliſh, who are the more royal 


merchants ; and the Banians buy alſo ſuch 
ours as they bring out of England, or 
rom the Eaſt- Indies. The Banians ac- 
quire great wealth, by their trading here, 
with Engliſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, and o- 
thers; the benefit whereof might have ac- 


crued to the Englih ; and, had I gone a 
Fo ſecond 
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ſecond voyage for India, either for the 
company, if they had thought fit, or my- 
_ ſelf, I would have put it in practice, be- 
ing aſſured, that no ſmall advantage would 
have redounded thereby, I had encourage- 
ment to this, from ſome of the principal 
Banians themſelves, who put it into my 
head, promiſed to be my aſſiſtants there- 
in, and laid me down a way, how to ef- 
| fect the ſame, to my great profit, viz, by 
buying, in the rainy ſeaſon, five, ſix, or 
ſeven months time beforehand, all ſorts 
of commodities fit for ſale at the ſhips ar- 
rival, and ſelling the ſame again unto the 
ſeamen, at twenty or thirty per cent. pro- 
fit, ready money; and, moreover, faich- 
fully promiſed to aſſiſt me with money, 
for purchaſing them at eaſy rates, as well 
as in putting them off again for me, as a- 
foreſaid; and, indeed, I had convincing 
experience of their affection and fidelity to- 
wards me, in a high degree, though a 
cloſe priſoner. | | 
It happened that, during this time, the 
ſhip Jonah returned from Bantam to Surat, 
with ſtore of. ſpices, eſpecially cloves, 
which, at their departure from Surat to 
Bantam, and about ſix months paſt, were 
a drug or unvendible commodity ; but, 
at the ſhips arrival, ſuddenly roſe to a great 
price, even to almoſt double of what they 
colt at Bantam, whereupon the Banian 
uſurers and brokers, pitying my intole- 
rable wrongs, came to viſit me, and offer- 


ed to do me great ſervice, beyond my ex- 


pectation; adviſing me to buy up preſent- 
ly all the cloves in the ſhip Jonab, amount- 
ing to many thouſand pounds, and aſſuring 
me, that they would ſell them again for 
mme, at forty, fifty, or ſixty per cent. pro- 
fit. I made them a courteous” and thank- 
ful reply for their friendly advice, but, at 
the ſame time, told them, that it was im- 
poſſible for me effect it, partly, for want 
of ready money, which was neceſſary, and 
partly, becauſe I was a priſoner, and had 
not liberty to go about this, or any other 
- buſineſs, To both theſe impediments, 
they propoſed an immediate and effectual 
remedy : that, firſt, as for money, they 
would ſupply me with what was ſufficient 
to anſwer the purpoſe : and, ſecondly, as 
to my want of liberty, they adviſed me 


forthwith to write to captain Richard Swan- 
ley, commander of the Jonab, with whom 


they knew I kept up a ſtrict friendſhip and 

correſpondence, to procure his aſſiſtance 

therein, I was, at length, prevailed on 

by their affectionate ſollicitations, and, ac- 

cordingly, wrote to captain Swanley, to 

intreat his aid, and offered him an half 
Y'Q0 I. + bh 
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ſhare therein, and to furniſh him with mo- 
ney ; but he, being overawed by the u- 
ſurping power of a tyrannous - preſident, 
with whom, at that time, he was out of 
favour, durft not engage in this affair, 
which might have' been beneficial to us 
both, to the amount of ſeveral thouſand 
pounds, that, by his neglect, fell into the 
hands of his and my adverſaries, Richard 
Wilde, preſident, and George Page, one of 
the council, ; | 

I judged it expedient to give the above 
account of this matter, for the two follow- 
ing reaſons ; the one, to ſhew what benefit 
may be made by the marine trade only, 
without venturing further to ſea; and, if 


I could have obtained, what was moſt un- 


gratefully denied me, a paſſage into In- 
dia for my money, which was freely al- 
lowed to aliens and ſtrangers, I would 
have chiefly traded in this way of com- 
merce, which would not, in any fort, have 
been prejudicial to the India company; 
and I ſhould not have doubted thereby to 
have raiſed as great, - or a greater fortune 
to myſelf, proportionable to my pains and 
{mall adventure, than the India court hath 
done, or is like to do, to the advancement 
of the honourable mpany, with their 
mighty ſtock and credit; which, perhaps, 
was the cauſe of their envy towards me, 
leſt, it ſhould bring upon them a ſevere 
cenſure and reproof. The other reaſon is, 
for the encouragement of all honeſt induſ- 
trious merchants, whoſe fortunes have fail- 
ed in their lawful vocations, eſpecially my 
dearly beloved brethren the merchant-ad- 


venturers of England, who, in regard of 


their better acquaintance in general, above 
all others, with various multitudes of Eu- 
ropean commodities and manufactures, fit 
for traffic and commerce, are the fitteſt 
men for theſe Indian employments, both 
for exportation and importation, whoſe 
welfare, proſperity, and felicity I wiſh as 
my own; theſe merchants, I ſay, or o- 
thers, if they have lived at home or a- 
broad, in credir, which the Banians make 
ſtrict enquiry after, and demean them- 
ſelves civilly in India, without rioting and 
wantonneſs, ſins that are fo prejudicial to 
purſe, body, and ſou], but with affability 
and courteſy towards the Banians, who 


_ themſelves will do no great wrongs, nor 


offer injury to any, but will . patiently 


bear all affronts, and not reſiſt in word or 
deed (though, perhaps, they will conceal 


malice a long time, until opportunity of- 
fer, for a private revenge) they will never 
want credit, to far greater ſums than they 


ſhall either want, or rcaſonably deſire. 


I will 


1 
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| Excellent Encouragement for ſettling 


I will yet take the liberty of adding 
ſomewhat more, to the furtherance of this 
plantation; if the following courſe, or a 
better, that wiſer men than myſelf may 
_ conceive, be taken to encourage adven- 
turers, as was uſed at the firſt plantation 
of Virginia, it would, perhaps, prove ſuc- 
ceſsful : That is, to allot every adventurer 
a hundred acres of land for every twelve 
pounds ten ſhillings, or leſs, disburſed, 
upon ſubſcription, in a book to that pur- 
poſe ; and proportionably, for ſmaller 
ſums, though no more than a twenty ſhil- 
lings adventure, but none lower ; for this, 
in my opinion, would make the adven- 
tures rife to a greater and more conſidera» 
ble ſum, to ſet that work on foot more 
ſpeedily, laying aſide the advancement, by 
way of lottery, ſo much aſperſed with in- 
. famy, and charged with robbing of the 
poor, and a waſteful expence being made 
of a vaſt fum ſo collected, Ys in the late 
project of Virginia, unleſs, upon mature 
deliberation, and with proper reſtrictions, 
the lottery means ſhould be thought more 


adviſable by the wiſdom of the nation. 


Moreover, to allot to every labouring man 
or artificer, that will adventure his per- 
ſon, and bear his own charges, a hundred 
acres of land, as a free inheritance z and, 
if ſome reaſonable proportion be allotted 
to women, in that kind, it will, probably, 
the more encourage them to adventure 
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their, perſons in the voyage; alſo to grant 
to every apprentice, youth, boy, young 
maid, or girl, tranſported at their ma- 
ſter*s:.charge, after the expiration of ſeven 
years, the inheritance of a hundred acres; 
more or leſs, as to wiſer judgments ſhall 
be judged expedient. 

And, doubtleſs, if commiſſion be given 
to the juſtices of every county and corpo- 
ration in England (with the encourage- 
ment of the godly miniſters, in their re- 
ſpective pariſhes, inciting them thereunto, 
by the glory done to God, in conyerting 
fouls to Chriſtianity ; the honour and re- 
nown accruing to their gracious ſovereign, 
and. bis royal poſterity, by the enlarge- 
ment of his dominions; the welfare of 
their own native country, and comfort to 
their poor Chriſtian brethren, with the 
very fair proſpect of raiſing their own for- 
tunes, and even their poſterity, to great 
wealth and dignity) to frame books for 
ſubſcriptions to that purpoſe, and ſhew 
their forwardneſs, by their own good ex- 
ample, it will ſpeedily draw on adven- 
turers, and — that moſt worthy and 
famous plantation to flouriſn ſuddenly ; 
and, if they, for a time, be indulged with 
a freedom from cuſtoms, which is, at pre- 
ſent, allowed to the adventurers to Trini- 
dado in America, it will extremely encou- 
rage the undertakers of this moſt excel» 


The Valour of the Engliſh Nation, againſt the Savages in Virginia and New-England ; 
of the Spaniards, againſt a civiliſed Nation in America, or the Weſt-Indies ; and of 
| the Spaniards and Portugueſe againſt the Braſilians, and the Indians, a very warlike 
Nation. The Examples of other Nations, who deride us, for not ſeilling a Plantation 
Jomewbere in India, for our own Succour and Defence, ought to excite us to ſuch an En- 
terprize z the Honour and Bleſſing of a pious Chriſtian Nation, to ſettle true Reli gi- 
on among idolatrous Heathens, to God's Glory and Honour; and the Cruelties of the 
Dutch , and Oppreſſion of the Engliſh, at Amboyna, in the Eaſt-Indies, he latter 


being loo weak to make any Defence againſt them. 


F any yet object the difficulty of ſettling 


a firm plantation in Madagaſcar, in 


regard of the large extent thereof, and the 
multitude of its inhabitants, as Maſes fore- 
told what the children of Vael might pre- 
tend, ſaying, in their hearts, This na- 
tion is more than I, how can I diſpoſſeſs 


« them? Moſes replied, ** Thou ſhalt 


© not be afraid of them, but remember 
« what the Lord thy God did unto Pha- 
* roah, and unto all Egypt; for the Lord 
* thy God is among you, a God mighty 
« and terrible.” And, queſtionleſs, if 
we of England take this work in hand, to 
God's glory, as they did, though not to 


diſpoſſeſs, but to convert ſouls ; ſo ſhall 


the Lord our God do unto all the people, 
whoſe face we fear, either, to convert, or 
to confound them. Let us, moreover, 
conſider this people's nakedneſs, their 
want of arms, and unskilfulneſs in mana- 
ging war, againſt able and experienced 
ſoldiers 3 and alſo recollect our nation's 
valour, pains, and enterprizes, of greater 
difficulty and hazard, and, by no means, 
comparable, for pleaſure, profit, conveni- 
ency, and accommodation, as in Virginia 
and New-England; and let us likewiſe call 
to mind the valour of the Spaniards in 
America, in conquering the great and rich 

1 empire 
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empire of the Veſt-Indies, with a handful 
of men, in compariſon of tht multitudes 
of people therein, who, as I take it, ma- 
ny years being now paſt, ſince I read that 
ſtory, with three- hundred horſe entered the 
great city of Mexico, and took their em- 
peror priſoner, in the company of great 
numbers of His people, riding in his throne 
of ſtate upon men's ſhoulders. Let us 
alſo reflect on the conqueſts of the Spani- 
ards, or Portugueſe, over Braſil, that po- 
pulous country; and the Portugueſe, in 
Eaſt- Indies, force, trade, and commerce, 
building ſtrong cities and forts, and inha- 
biting very principal parts of India, as 
Goa, Dua, Damon, Dahl, Muſcat, Malla- 
co, Sc. in ſpite of the oppoſition of a 


mighty and warlike emperor, the Great 


Mogul; and the like at Ormus in Perſia, in 
defiance of the king and kingdom of Per- 


dia, anciently ſo renowned for martial ex- 


ploits; an iſland within three leagues of 


that monarch's main land, that afforded , 


not the planters any ſuccour'at all, not ſo 
much as timber for building, wood for 
firing, fleſh or grain for food, or graſs to 
feed their cattlez no, no not ſo much as 
a drop of freſh water to quench their 
thirſt in ſo hot a climate, but what the 
dews from heaven afforded, or they 
brought with them, being obliged to force 
their ſuſtenance from the Perſian and Ara- 


ian coaſts adjacent, And yet they brought 


their admirable work to royal perfection, 
erecting that famous, ſumptuous, rich, 
and ſtrong city and caſtle therein, which 
ſurpaſſes the chief cities of the world for 
wealth, being accounted as the diamond in 
the ring, as, indeed, it was the principal 


city, for wealth, in the round ring of the 


world, until the Eugliſb, for wrongs ſuſ- 
tained from the Portugueſe, overcame it, 
beating them out of it, with the aſſiſtance 
of the Perſians by land, and, moſt indiſ- 
crectly, left it to the diſpoſal of the king 
of Perfia, who would have been glad if 
the Engliſh had kept it in their own poſ- 
ſeſſion; but now, he having found the 
ſweetneſs of the enjoyment, many hun- 
dred-thouſand pourids will not recover it 
from him, and reſtore it to its former per- 
fection. 

And let us not contemn the valour of 
the Dutch, who, in our days, in deſpite 
of that 1 emperor of Java major, 
have built a famous ſtrong city, in his 
country, formerly called Facatra, but ſince 
Balavia, by report, the ancient name of 
Holland ; on which account, the emperor 
was ſo inraged againſt them, that, when 
I was in India, in the year 1629, the re- 
port was, that he vowed, by his heathen 


gods, to raze the city, and expel thetn, if 
it coſt him the lives of many hundred-thou- 
ſand men. His people are a moſt daring 
nation, and venture on the moſt deſperate 
deſigns, though apparent death be be- 
fore their eyes, as many inſtances have 
proved of late: a cruel enraged Favacſe 
adventured to come a-board an Enegli/h 


ſhip, alone, with an intent to kill all the 


crew, or to periſh in the attempt; and, 
in the execution of his barbarous deſign, 
he ſlew four, five, or ſix Engliſh, or more, 
before the reſt could knock out his brains. 
The emperor not only ſeverely threatened 
the Dutch, but began to ſcale their walls 
with heaps of his own ſubjects dead bo- 
dies, forcing them on by an army behind 
them, to hinder their retreat ; but, to 
this day, he cannot prevail againſt them. 
Why then ſhould the Engliſh nation, fo 
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famous for valour in all parts of the known, 


world, be : more afraid to enterpriſe this 
moſt noble and beneficial, plantatiog, that 
ever was yet attempted, and defend it, if 
quarrels ſhould ariſe, by taking arms a- 
gainſt ſuch weak and impotent people, 
than at preſent the adventurers into Trin;- 
dado in America, a place, as I conceive, 


ſtrongly defended by Spaniards, who op- 


poſe our countrymen, with their utmoſt 
force and policy, as their moſt deadly foes, 
though now counterfeit friends. How ne- 
ceſſary alſo this plantation is in regard of 
the trade and commerce already on foot by 
the Engliſh in India, the natives of Eng- 
land, eſpecially merchants and mariners 
acquainted therewith, cannot be ignorant : 
and other Chriſtian nations deride us, for 
not ſettling a place of refuge for ourſelves, 
in thirty years time, when ſome of them 
have attained to a greater perfection, in a 
ſhorter time, either for the prevention of 
diſtaſte to the Engliſh, inhabiting among 


the tyrannical and jealous Moors, to fetch 


them off, in time of danger, if contention 
or cauſe of difference ſhould happen, as is 
likely, and we have had experience there- 
of, that on every ſlight occaſion, they terrify 
our people with whipping and other ſevere 


- puniſhments, and often impoſe upon them 


great fines and mulcts, with cloſe, hard, 
and cruel impriſonments, until they have 
inforced the payment of their unjuſt op- 
preſſions; or for preventing our own, or 
other nations, from robbing, roving, and 
piracy in thoſe parts, to the great damage 


of the Engliſh which this plantation, well 


accommodated, will effectually prevent; 
or to promote the credit, accommodation, 
and reputation of the Engliſb by trade and 
commerce, or otherwiſe, as well in the 


eaſtern as weſtern parts of the world : 


which 
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gueſe, or both, will out-top, and domineer 
over us, by expelling us out of India, and 
Incroach on that wealthy branch of our 
commerce, to their exceeding great ad- 
vantage, and our irrecoverable and de- 
plorable loſs. Rh SOL 
What an honour, convenience, and hap- 
ma: muſt it certainly be, to a pious 
hriſtian Proteſtant nation, undefiled with 
idolatry, atheiſm, popery, anabaptiſm, 
browniſm, antinomianiſm, or any other 
hereſy or error, to be poſſeſſed of a quiet, 
ſecure, and wealthy habitation, in ſo ex- 


cellent, pleaſant, and fruitful a country; 


a little world in itſelf, though. large in 
extent, compared with England, being, 
by computation, three times as large 
for its defence, diſtant from all other coun- 
tries many hundred leagues, whither nei- 
ther heathen, nor idolatrous, ſuperſtitious, 
or malignant Chriſtians car come to hurt 
or annoy them, being once ſettled therein, 
but at their own inſupportable charge, da- 
mage, and apparent danger of life, hoth 


by ſea and land? 


And what an addition will it be to God's 
glory to reduce and convert ſo many hun- 


dred thouſand, brave, perſonable, and af- 
fable people, poor ignorant ſouls, to Chriſ- 


tianity? The Spaniards boaſt of their works 


of ſupererogation of that kind in the Yeſft- 


Indies; but God forbid that we, or any 
other Chriſtian nation, ſhould chriſten them 
in their own blood, as, by report, the Spa- 
niards have done in their Meſt-India plan- 
tation, or conqueſt, even to the maſſacring 
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- which if we neglect, the Dutch or Portu- 


of all or moſt part of the natives and in- 
habitants, and that with unheard «of and 
unparalleled cruelty, by tying many of 
them together, and laying many wagers, 
who ſhould ſlay moſt men, women, and 
children, at one thruſt, with their long 
rapiers. I ſhould greatly rejoice to ſee 
the day, though I deſpair-te taſte of the 
comforts, as Moſes did of the land of Ca- 
naan, that the Engliſh, Scotch, and Dutch, 
alk of one religion, could, like Chriſtians, 
intirely agree together in this moſt honour- 
able undertaking, there being ſcope enough 
for them all; which, I conceive, would 
render them a terror to all atheiſtical, 
heathen, heathen, and idolatrous Chriſ- 
tians. 12 5 A 

But I ſhould as heartily grieve to hear 
of ſuch barbarous and treacherous actions 
among Chriſtians, as thoſe, commitred by 
the Dutch commanders at Batavia, upon 
the Engliſh at Amboyna in India, which 
have been twice publiſhed to the world, 
and yet no reſtitution made for the intole- 
rable wrongs ſuſtained to his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, neither for the lives of the maſſacred, 
nor the damage of the merchants, wherein 
I myſelf ſuffer in great proportion, And 
I pray God we never hear of any more 
ſuch cruel actions, and affronts from them, 
which may in time prove prejudicial and 
diſaſtrous, to both nations, whom, I con- 
ceive, it much concerns to live, as near 
neighbours in peace, unity, and amity to- 
gether, which God grant to his glory, and 
the comfort of both nations. 


. 


E/quire Courteen's worthy Enterprize to ſettle the Beginning of a Plantation at Mada- 
gaſcar; the Partiality, Injuſtice, and Ingratitude of the India Courts againſt their true 
loyal Brother*s Servants ; and corrupt Favour Io their juggling, debauched, undeſerving, 
mere hireling Servants. A Commodity of great Value io be regarded and ſearched for 
at Madagaſcar, and of great Advantage to the Obtainers thereof ; Prince Rupert in a 
great Forwardneſs to a hopeful Plantation at Madagaſcar, and the Earl of Arundels 

Intention io ſupply Prince Rupert's Failing in the Project for Madagaſcar, | 


Eport has lately, ſince the beginning 

of this treatiſe brought to my ear, 
that noble eſquire Courteen hath fer out, 
this ſpring, 1644, three ſhips furniſhed 
with men, and all things fitting for pre- 
ſent ſuſtenance, defence, and accommoda- 
tion, in order to begin a plantation at 
Madagaſcar , to which right noble enter- 
prize, the God of all grace, mercy, and 
goodneſs, grant him his bleſſing and proſ- 
perous ſucceſs, to the comfort of him and 
his, and to the encouragement of others, 


to ſecond this excellent and uſeful under- 
taking, and grant the means which he 
hath, by report, uſed to procure trade and 
commerce with the natives, by cauſing, to 
be made glaſs beads, in form and colour 
like to the haranga, or cornelians, ſo 
highly valued by the natives, be not con- 


temned as counterfeit, and ſo deprive them 


of preſent ſuccour and relief, until they 
can provide more ſtore of the haranga, 
out of India, whereof I make ſome doubt, 
knowing their curioſity and ſkilfulneſs, » 

| | make 
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make choice of the right cornelians, and 
duly to prize their colour, beauty, and 
ſplendor, free from ſpots and blemiſhes. 
The worthineſs of the ſaid eſquire 
Courteen, to encourage others to join 
with him in this his moſt laudable deſign, 
cannot chuſe but commend unto the 
world; though I came a ſtranger unto 
him, and neither expected accommodati- 
on from him, nor familiarity or acquain- 
tance with him; and that is, that he, not 
being bred a merchant, but a gentleman at 
the inns of court, and in the king's court, 
ſhould be able of himſelf, with the aid 
of a few intelligent truſty ſervants, to mas 
nage ſo weighty a trade and commerce 
into India, as he hath done, anſwerable, 
in great proportion, to the great under- 
taking of the whole Eaſt-India company, 
whoſe governors, deputies, and twenty- 
four or twenty-ſix committees, are all 
bred merchants, and of eſteem in their 
vocation, with their multitude of ſervants 
and officers; of much more difficulty, 
diſcontent, diſcouragements, injudiciouſ- 
neſs, partiality in juſtice, and oppreſſion 
in government, - favouring, for bye re- 
ſpects, jugglers, impoſtors, debauched, 
and defamed perſons, and malicious re- 
vengeful tyrants, mere mercenary ſervants, 
in their employments into India, and diſ- 
countenancing, ungratefully diſreſpect- 
ing, and cruelly oppreſſing their approv- 
ed, honeſt, and loyal brother ſervants, 
intolerably wronged and abuſed in their 
ſervice in India, contrary to their own 
knowledge, and the checks of their own 
accuſing conſciences, and faithful promiſe 
of reſtitution of wrongs, and orders of 
their own courts, for gratification of their 
faithful ſervice. I ſhall hereafter, per- 
| haps, be conſtrained, as God ſhall enable 
me with ſtrength of body, at preſent ve- 
ry weak, and ability of underſtanding, at 
large, diſcover theſe things unto the 


world, both to the vindication of my own 


good name, credit, and reputation, and 
as a warning to others, upright merchants, 
thar ſhall enter into their ſervice, to be 
cautious in their covenants and agree- 
ments with ſuch ungrateful, partial, and 
unjuſt perſons; and, though I could be 
content, for the ſake of charity, having, 
on that account, deferred it thirteen years, 
to put up their affronts, and bury them in 
the grave of oblivion, yet, perhaps, my 
preſſing neceſſities will compel me to 
make an humble appeal and ſubmiſſive 
' petition, for juſtice againſt them, to the 
right honourable high court of parliament, 
though with much grief, timeroulnels, 


and regret, to give the leaſt diſturbance 
VOL. Il. 


to the weighty and important affairs of 
ſtate, and the kingdom in general, by 
affording a redreſs of intolerable wrongs 
and oppreſſions to myſelf and family, ut- 
terly ruined in worldly eſtate thereby; 
whoſe ſentence is, indeed ſummum jus, 
in the ſevereſt kind, as the preſent Eaſt- 
India governor hath, out of his own ac- 
cuſing conſcience, in open court acknow- 
ledged and voted. The preſent deputy, 
who, ſince my return from India, was 
employed, as preſident there, the place 
which I myſelf was deſigned to execute, 
underſtanding there more fully the wrongs 
which I ſuffered, did, by his kind letter, 
condole the ſufferings I endured under a 
tyrannical preſident, his, predeceſſor, a 
man of matchleſs malice; and, fince his 
return, being at preſent deputy-governpr, 
he hath, by his letters to me, expreſſed 
his grief and forrow for the unjuſt and 
oppreſſive treatment which, I received 
from the court, which it did not lie in 
his power to remedy; which court un- 
gratefully, for private reſpects, and un- 
conſcionably, in oppoſition to the good 
of the public, lately rejected my honeſt 
humble- petition, and denied that to me, 
a loyal member of the honourable corpo- 
ration, for a valuable conſideration, which 
they have, gratis, afforded to Dutch and 


Portugueſe, their mortal enemies, as to 
trade and commerce in India: yet I ſay, the 


fentence, - proceeding from the pious, 
juſt, and right honourable high court of 
parliament, ſhall be more acceptable to 
me, than great benevolence, 
tions, and reſtitutions of wrongs, from 
ſo corrupt a court, I have, in a courſe of 
fourteen years, during which, this affair 


has been depending between the company 


and me, been ſo greatly preſſed and re- 
duced as to be diſabled from doing my- 
ſelf juſtice, and ſome of my potent ad- 
verſaries have not ſcrupled to tell me, 
Thar they are, and will be too mighty for 
me to wage law with them; and, more- 
over, I have been prevented from uſing 
my endeavours, in my lawful vocation, to 
maintain myſelf, a wife, and five chil- 
dren, who are impoveriſhed and ruined ; 
notwithſtanding which, I pray God to 
forgive their ungrateful and uncharitable 
oppreſſions, that themſelves bluſh and are 
aſhamed of, though, for the fake of their 
reputation, they will not reverſe their 
former unjuſt cenſures and decrees; as &.. 
Stephen prayed for them that ſtoned him 


to death, Lord, lay not this fin to their 


charge. | | 
have omitted one thing, and that not 

out of forgetfulneſs or neglect of the ou 
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water out of it. It may be preſently put 


thereof to myſe 
deſire a ſecond oy 1 into India; 


hopes of 1 a private advantage 
If, who till expect and 


and that was this: My laſt being at Ma- 


Aagaſcar, I chanced to eſpy, juſt at our 


Janding-place, within a rod or two off 
ſhore, in water not above three feet deep, 
ſwimming on the ſurface, a kind of jelly, 
like the ſpawn of frogs, about the quanti- 
ty, by my computation, of a peck or 
leſs; but the colour ſuddenly ſeemed 
black, eſpecially in the middle or thick- 
eſt part thereof, though, at the ſides and 
thinneſt parts, of an exceeding bright 
blue or purple colour. Beſides, being de- 
firous of ſeeing what it was, yet too haſti- 


Ty, before I well conſidered the beſt man- 


ner, I raſhly prevailed with two mariners 
to go into the water, and attempt to take 
it in their hands between them; and they 


as indiſcreetly made the attempt, for, 


in catching hold of it, it broke all into 
Pieces, ſome ſinking, and the reſt of 
them diſſolving. But what made me ad- 
mire, and cauſed me to conceive highly 
thereof, was, that it dyed a great part of 
the ſalt-water into a moſt glorious purple 
colour, which I then ſuppoſed to be the 
purple of the ſea; but, if my memory 
does not fail me, I have either read or 
heard, that it is as precious as a gem of 
high eſteem... 

And now, it being unlikely, notwith- 


ſtanding my ſtrong inclination to ſuch a 


voyage, ſince IJ am advanced in years, and 
lame and decrepid, that I ſhould ever ſee 
thoſe parts again, I thought it, improper 
to detain this curioſity any longer from 
the knowledge of my countrymen, wiſh- 
ing that Nor a men would take 
Pains, in the ſearch thereof, which, doubt- 


| Jeſs, near the ſhores about Madagaſcar, 


may be found in conſiderable quantities; 
and, if they ſhould find it, by this ſhort 
and imperfect deſcription, I adviſe, that 
three or four men, at the leaſt, endea- 
vour to get under it a long cloth or ſheet, 
and then lift it up gently on all ſides, that 
it ſlide not out again, and to drain the 


into ſome veſſe] of wood, ſtone, braſs, or 
pewter, for its preſervation z and, as'oc- 
caſion is offered, by the trial of a ſmall 
quantity at a time, it may be dried in 
the ſun, and put in boxes, My humble 


Excellent Encouragement for ſettling - 


of others, but, to deal ingenuouſly, in 


opinion is, that it is a rich commodity, 
and may, perhaps, be worth the weight of 
it in gold; which I would be glad to 
hear, before I die, that plenty thereof may 
be found, and good experiments made of 
it: and, perhaps, it no ill counſel to the 
Eaſt- India company, to give orders to the 
commanders of their ſhips, to be induſtri- 
ous in ſearching for the ſame, by their 


boats rowing along the ſhore of that iſland, 


to diſcover new'creeks or bays, or other 
accommodations. 

I ſhall yet further inform you of an in- 
tention of ſending planters to the ifland of 
Madagaſcar or St. Laurence, 

After it was agreed upon, at the coun- 
cil-board, that prince Rupert ſhould go as 
viceroy for Madagaſcar, he was to have 
twelve fail of his majeſty king Charles, 
and thirty more merchant-men, to attend 
him in the plantation, and to have ſupplies 
yearly out of England. It was likewiſe a- 
greed upon, and a charge given to the 
gavernor, fir Maurice Abbot, fir Henry 
Garway, and others of the committee of 
the honourable Eaſt-India company, to 
give all their loving aſſiſtance and further- 
ance to prince Rupert, in this deſign, 
whenſoever he came into Aha, or India 
and all other parts adjacent to the iſland 
of St. Laurence. I was preſent when this 
was ordered, at the council-table, and the 
charge given to the aforeſaid governor 
and committee of the Eaſt-India compa- 
ny; but, prince Rupert going into France 
and Germany, about his weighty affairs, 
in the mean time, it was thought fit and 
concluded upon, that the earl of Arundel, 
earl marſhal of England, ſhould go go- 


vernor for Madagaſcar or the iſland of Sr, 


Laurence, it being the moſt famous place of 
the world for a magazine, 

This noble earl hath written a book to 
that purpoſe, and allowed weekly means 
of ſubſiſtance to divers ſeamen, who have 
good judgment and experience all over 
the oriental ſeas, and at Madagaſcar, This 
honourable ear! was in ſuch reſolution and 
readineſs, that there were printed bills put 
up on the pillars of the Royal Exchange, 


and in other parts of the city, that abun- 


dantly ſhewed his forwardneſs in promo- 


ting a plantation at 67, Laurence; but, a 


new parliament being called, 1t put a ſtop 
to the deſign of Madagaſcar. 


BHAP 
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CH AP. XVII. 


Ordnance, Guns, and Printing were long in Uſe in China, before they were uſed in 
Chriſtendom ; good Admonition to give the Glory to God, in this Undertaking, and all 


others, 


Me. 6 & HERE are ill effects that fall upon 
Lloyd's in- 


the commonwealth, in the form of 


telligence. trade and commerce, in two particulars : 


firſt, by the Eaſt-India trade, there is a 
very great loſs, to the king, of all the 
cuſtoms, which that trade would have pro- 
duced, in all this time; and, by the in- 


creaſe alſo of trade which that employ- 


ment would have brought with it, his 
majeſty's farm of his cuſtoms would have 
yielded many thouſand pounds a year, 


dia company had received ſatis faction for 
the wrongs they ſuffered from the Dutch 
in. India. Laſily, by their fiſhing upon, 
our coaſts, the commonwealth loſeth all 
that they gain; which is a marvellous in- 
creaſe of trade, as well as of ſhips and ſea- 
men, whereby their navigation 1s exceed- 
ingly ſtrengthened, their mariners multi- 
plied, and their trade increaſed ; of all 
which this nation is deprived, whilſt theirs 
is greatly inriched. Well may the Indi- 
ans aſcribe ſo much to the light of their 
underſtanding, as to account the reſt of the 
world blind, in compariſon of them; on- 
ly they vouchſafe to Europeans this honour, 
to call them one-eyed men, Maffeius takes 
notice in his hiſtory of the Indies, that 
thoſe people, beyond all bounds of mo- 
deſty, boaſt, that the Chineſe have two 
eyes, the Europeans one, and all the reſt 
of the people of the world are blind; and, 
- indeed, they approve themſelves to be 
quick-ſighted enough, for, though they are 
the antipodes of Chriſtians, and, in ſituati- 
on, at the remoteſt diſtance from them, 
yet they find the means to pry into the 
mines and treaſure of the Chriſtian world. 

For the Chineſe are abſolutely the gal- 
lanteſt nation in the world; they had the 
uſe of printing, and of powder and ord- 
nance, five-hundred years, before any 
Chriſtians; they alſo have the old teſta- 
ment, and I have ſeen them act ſtage- 
plays in India, formed upon the hiſtory 


thereof, They, in their writings, place 
the creation of the world ſix-»thouſand years 
before us, or any other nation ; this is ve- 
ry true and certain, upon my credit; and 
therefore I ſay, it is high time that the 
parliament would be pleaſed to caſt an eye 
on the government of trade, for its decay 
is exceeding great, and the loſs of the 
commonwealth infinite, | | 

Now for concluſion of this rude indi- 


_ geſted pamphlet, truly, though unſkilful- 
more than they have done, if the Eaſt- In- 


ly, related, be pleaſed to accept of the good 
counſel of Moſes to the children of 1/rae! 
(if it ſhall pleaſe God, of his free grace, 
mercy, and goodneſs, to grant ſo great a 
bleſſing to this nation in theſe diſtracted 
times) which may induce, impulſe, and 
compel good Chriſtians to ſeek out for 
ſafety to their perſons, ſuſtenance for their 
livelihood, and freedom to ſerve God, in 
a true religious way, acceptable to his ſa- 
cred majeſty, and conſonant to the pre- 
ſcribed rule of the goſpel, to remember : 
That, when thou haſt eaten and filled 
« thyſelf, thou ſhalt bleſs the Lord thy 
God for the good land, which he hath 
given thee (as it followeth in the latter 
end of the eighth chapter of Deuteronomy) 
* and beware leſt thou fay in thy heart, 
* My power and the ſtrength of my own 
hand hath prepared me this abundance.” 
Conſonant to this is that good advice of 
famous Du Bartus in French, tranſlated by 
worthy Jeſbua Silveſter : | 


Neva diſant ma main fait c'eſt euvre, 

Ou ma vertu ce bel auvre par faitt ;; 

Mais dis ainſi Dieu par moy a faitt,: 

Dieu eſt S autheur dei pen de bien que je auvre, 


Say not, My hand this work to end hath 


brought, | 
Nor this my virtue hath attained to; 
Say rather thus, This God by me hath 
wrought, : | 


God's author of the little good I do. 
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A 


SHORT DISCOVERY 


OF THE 


COAST and CONTINENT 


OF 


1 — — 


A M E R I G A 


l * _ ES 


INTRODUCTION to the WORK. 


HE Weſt-Indies, uſually known 
| by the the name of America, were 


| firſt found out by Chriſtopher Co- 
Inmbus, in the year 1493, at the expence of 


Ferdinand king of Caſtile ; much furthered 
by Jabella his queen, who pawned all her 


Jewels to advance the chriſtian faith, and to 
augment the revenue of that crown, A 
worthy princely act, as highly to be com- 
mended as the late pawning of the jewels 
of the Engliſh crown is juſtly to be con- 
demned for the ſuppreſſing of the goſpel 
in the purity of it, and the exceeding 
weakning, if not utter ruining both of 


king and kingdom. | 


But though this new world (for ſo it 
may be juſtly ſtiled, as being of a vaſt ex- 
tent, much larger than Aſia, and never 
heard of before) was firſt thought of, and 
in three voyages (not without divine in- 
ſpiration and aſſiſtance) diſcovered by that 
worthy. Columbus; yet one Americus, who 
after made a more. full diſcovery, | hath 
been honoured with the name of it. This 
goodly country was firſt proffered to one 
of our kings, Henry the ſeventh, a very 
wiſe prince, who yet unhappily refuſed to 


be at any charge in the diſcovery, ſup- 


oling the learned Columbus to build caſtles 


in the air; but the motion being after- 
wards entertain'd by the ſaid king Ferdi- 


nand, Caſtile (the leaſt of the three king- 
doms of Spain) became commander of them 
all ; and by reaſon of the incredible trea- 
ſure yearly brought from thence, his ſuc. 


ceſſors are now become formidable to all 
Chriſtian nations; yea, are deſign'd by the 
Jeſuits (the pope's grand engineers) to be 


the ſole abſolute monarchs of all Chriſten- 


dom. A plot yet to be prevented, by our 
king and ſtate, if timely thought upon, in 
ſending forth a conſiderable navy, whereby 
we may beſt — the Spaniard's over- 
ſwelling greatneſs, and the moſt ſubtil de- 
ſigns of Jeſuits, who have bewitched no 
inconſiderable number of ſeeming proteſt- 
ants here to believe, that the king and 
grandees of Spain intend good to this king- 
dom; it being moſt apparent, that that In- 
dian treaſure by them diſpoſed, firſt raiſed, 
and ſtill foments theſe never ſufficiently to 
be deplored combuſtions in Ireland and 
England. 1 | Eg” 

| ſhall ſay nothing of the cauſes that 
moved Columbus to undertake this ſtrange 
voyage, nor yet how it came to be firſt in- 
habited, as being by many, eſpecially by 
Acoſta, ſo fully related. 

Thus much, in general, is neceſſarily to 
be obſerved, that in reſpect of latitude, it 
is extended well nigh from the ſouth to the 
north pole. It hath to the eaſt Europe 
and Africa, from which it is divided by 
the wide German and Atlantic ſea, ſome- 
times by more, ſometimes by leſs diſtance 
of leagues nearer to Africa than Europe. 
To the weſt it hath Aſia, and thoſe ſouth- 


' : 


ern parts of the world, as yet remaining to 


be diſcovered : How large the ſea is that 
divides America from Aſia, is as little 
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4 Short Diſcovery, &c. 


known; ſome are of opinion that it is but 
a narrow fea, but it is more probable to 
prove very wide, Pg 

The form of this ſpacious country 1s ir- 
regular, in reſpect of its many turnings and 
windings, putting out and taking in again 
both by ſea and land. The north part of 
it hath a mediterranean ſea, wherein lye 
thoſe great iſlands, Porto-Rico, Hiſpanolia, 
Jamaica, and Cuba, every way comparable 
to England, were it not for the more con- 
ſtagt temperature of this our incomparable 
climate. There are likewiſe, at leaſt, a 


thouſand leſſer iſlands, all lying within this 


mediterranean Sea; which make many 
parts of the continent of this northern Ame- 
rica to be far diſtant one from another, 
in regard either of longitude or latitude. 
Newfoundland, the moſt north-eaſt part, 
as yet diſcovered, is diſtant from the moſt 
northweſt parts of Calfornia (which are 


| likewiſe the fartheſt) as yet diſcovered, 


full go degrees, amounting to 1800 leagues, 
either of them by little and little drawing 
nearer the one to the other, until they come 
within a degree and an half of the tropic 
of Cancer : And then from the moſt ſouth- 
ern part of Florida, to Cullacan, bordering 
upon the ſouth-weſt ſeas of Nova Hiſpania 


(which differ not much in latitude) the 


longitude both by ſea and land doth not 
exceed above thirty degrees; and after- 
wards in ſome places more, in others leſs. 
'This North America, in a great diſpropor- 


tion, falleth to the equinoctial, where from 


the moſt eaſtern part of Guinea to the moſt 
weſtern of Popaian, the longitude 1s com- 
puted at 35 degrees; as for the latitude, 
that alſo differeth very much. The north- 
ern corner reacheth to the 53d degree; the 
north-weſt, ſo far as is yet diſcovered, but 
to 48 ; the main body of it falling between 
thoſe corners (which by ſome are fitly com- 


pared to horns) riſeth no farther than the 


24th degree. The form of the ſouth part 


of America, beyond the equinoctial, is 


no leſs irregular ; the general deſcription 
whereof I here forbear, as intending in this 
book to write only of the northern part. 
Now for the method which I have pro- 
pog'd to myſelf in the particular deſcripti- 
on hereof, it is thus : I ſhall begin with the 


moſt northern part thereof, which is New- 


foundland; from whence, keeping the ſea- 
coaſt (the courſe I intend to obſerve 
conſtantly throughout this diſcovery) I 
ſhall forthwith fall upon our chief Eugliſb 
plantations z and ſo taking a view of Flo- 
rida, lying upon the ſea coaſt for many 


hundred leagues, between Virginia and No- 


my 


va-Hiſpania, ſo far as the mediterranean 


ſea will permit; T ſhall, God aſſiſting, 


return again and ſurvey the iſlands great 


and ſmall, coming in between the two 
parts of the continent, which, as I ſaid be- 
fore, in ſome places being far more, in 


others far leſs, are divided the one from 


the other, | ? 

Having done with the iſlands, I am 
again to bend weſtward ; and according 
to the ſea-coaſt, to proceed with all the 
parts of that part of this North America, 
falling down to the equinoctial, adjoining to 
the South America, much larger and much 
richer than are the iſlands, or the northern 
ſide of the continent. Though therefore 
Newfoundland, many other iſlands, and the 
next adjacent regions of the north-eaſt con- 
tinent, with which I am to begin, afford 
but very little that may invite us hither ; yet 
hope thoſe who begin to read this com- 
pendium, will either read it over, or at 
leaſt, paſſing over theſe countries of much 
leſſer worth, will fall carefully to peruſe 
what is here by me faithfully related out 
of many approved authors, concerning the 
pleaſant habitations, exceeding fertillity of 
the earth, abundant proviſions in all kinds, 
and incredible treaſure of many other 
kingdoms and provinces, lying ſouthward 
and ſouth-weſt down to the equinoctial: 
yea, and if it ſhould be granted (as it can- 
not be granted without condemning of folly 
and falſhood more than fifty authors who 
have written more or leſs of this part of the 
new world, and many hundred witneſſes, 
who in ſeveral iſlands and parts of this 
wide continent have ſeen and enjoyed more 
than I have expreſſed thereof) yet with true 
chriſtians (who in ſome good meaſure un- 
derſtand what it is to live or dye for ever) 
the preſervation of many thouſands of ſouls 
out of thoſe millions of men who now ſit 
in darkneſs. and periſh eternally for want 
of the light of the goſpel, ought to be of 
ſo high eſteem, and ſo precious in their 
eyes, as that though the moſt, or all of the 
forenam'd invitations ſhould be wanting, 
yet they ſhould be content, I ſay, not to 


part with all, but with ſome conſiderable . 
portion of their Eſtates, whereby a ſtrong 
navy might, with all conveniency, be ſent 


into ſuch places of this North America, as 
the wiſdom of parliament ſhall judge moſt 
meet for the propagation of the Goſpel. 
Now to proceed in a particular deſcripti- 
3 1 g to the former propoſed me- 
thod. | 4 
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 NEWFOUNDLANMND. 


HEN it was firſt found out 
by the Engliſh, it was thought 
to have been the moſt eaſtern 


part of the continent, but afterwards it 


was diſcovered to be an iſland, one of the 


| greateſt in the world, a hundred leagues 


long, and in moſt places near as many 
broad : To the ſouth and eaſt it hath the 
great Ocean beating upon it; to the north, 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſea from the 
moſt north unknown continent of America ; 
to the weſt, from Nova Francia by the fea 


called St. Laurence Gulfe, Concerning the 


goodneſs of the ſoil, and the fitneſs for a 
conſtant habitation : Tho' M. Whitburne, 
in a book written of Newfoundland, doth 
in both the aforeſaid reſpects, and ſome 
other, over highly commend it; yet, upon 
better enquiry of thoſe who have formerly 
written of it, as alſo from thoſe who 
uſually reſort thither, I find it to be a con- 
venient habitation for ſummer, but not 
for winter, by reaſon of the exceeding cold- 
neſs, and the deep over-covering of the 
land with ſnow, the waters with huge 
ſhelves of ice, whereby they are de- 
barr'd of neceflary Proviſions, ſuch, as 
in ſummer time, the iſland affordeth in 
great abundance and variety, namely, 
land-fowl and water-fowl, freſh fiſh and 
ſalt fiſh, upon the matter, all the ſuſtenta- 
tion that the iſland affords: And yet the 
yearly rich commodity of ſea-fiſh, almoſt 
of all kinds, which are there uſually in great 
quantities taken and tranſported into Eu- 
rope, cauſe not only-us, but all other neigh- 
bouring nations yearly to reſort thither : 
And, becauſe the conſtant return of that fiſh 
commodity is worth, at leaſt, 200,000 J. 
early, there have been divers contentions 
ween us Kugliſb and other nations, who, 
whether we would or no, have taken full 
liberty of fiſhing there, and of late it has been 
agreed (and, in ſome ſort, well obſcrved) 
that every nation ſhould peaceably enjoy 
thoſe ports and fiſhing-places of which they 
ſhould firſt be poſſeſſed. This great iſland 
affords many convenient and ſafe harbours 
for ſhips: Towards the north, the firſt 
northern port neareſt to the ſouth which 
is cape Raz, is Renne/a, lying a little 
above the 46th degree; then Agua- Forie, 
two leagues more to the north; then Punta 


. de Farilham, as many more. . 


Much higher, near upon the 28th de- 
gree, are Thorne bay; then the bay Concep- 
tion, half a degree higher to the north ; 
then bay Blanche and bay Orge, lying be- 
tween the degrees of 30 and 31: From 


cape de Raz, on the ſouth- ſide towards the 
weſt, are as many ports of far greater note, 
and much more advantageous for taking 
greater ſtore of fiſh, namely, Abram-Tre- 
peſſa, two leagues diſtant from the ſaid 
cape ; then Chincheca, two more; St. 
Mary's Haven, fix Leagues more : much 
more to the weſt, within 15 fcruples of 
47 degrees of latitude, is Preſenea; after 
which follow five ſmall iſlands, known by 
the name of St. Peter, then port Baſques, 
then Claire bay; all ſafe and convenient 
harbours, remote the one from the other 
about forty miles, 

The moſt weſtern capes of Newfoundland 
are de Raye and Anguille, from whence the 
land turns again to the north-eaſt, from 
the degree of 48 to 52, in all which ſpace 
I read of no haven but that of St. George, 
twelve leagues diſtant from Anguilla pro- 
montary z neither yet 1s that of any great 
repute, becauſe unſafe to come unto. 

It is to be obſerved, before we paſs to 
the next- adjoining part of the continent, 
which is New France, that this iſland is 
on all ſides (as yet any thing compleatly 
diſcovered) - found to have many other 
iſlands, great and ſmall, thereunto belong- 
ing; on the north-eaſt ſide, beſides many 
very ſmall, rather rocks than iſlands, 
there are two of a pretty extent of good 
uſe and note: to wit, Bacalaos upon the 
49th degree, and Aves ſomewhat above 


the goth. To the ſouth, many leagues 


diſtant, lie four great iNands, viz, Grand 
Banek, Vert Banck, Banquereaux, and Sa- 
bie, between the degrees of 43 and 46, 
which to have named may ſuffice, as being 
of little worth, ſave only for fiſhing, 
wherein they are reputed not inferior to 


Newfoundland : between which likewiſe 


and Nova Francia, to the weſt and north»: 
weſt, in a kind of mediterranean ſea, known 
by the name of St. Lawrence's gulf, lie the 
iſles of Britton, Tangeaux, Brion, Ramtes, 
and Nati/cotec, not ſo big, but as profitable, 
and more pleaſant and apt for habitation, 
than any of the former: Theſe differ much, 


in regard of their ſeveral diſtances towards 


the weſt, from Newfoundland ;. but they 
differ more in reſpect of latitude, ſome 
part of iſle Britton falling to the 46th de- 
gree, whereas the moſt northern part of 
Natiſcotec ariſes to the goth, between which 
two iſlands lie the other three, inviron'd 
with ſeas very narrow, ſhelvy, and rocky; 
and therefore to be carefully obſerved by 
thoſe who trade among them, 


Nova 


Coaſt and Continent of America. 


NOVA FRANCIA. 


O W to proceed with the continent: 
the molt eaſterly, as yet diſcover'd, 
part of it goes by the name of New France, 
not that it was firſt diſcover'd by the 
French, for that was done long before, 
Anno 1497, by John and his ſon Sebaſtian 
Cabot, employ'd by HenryVII. king of Eng- 
land, to that purpoſe, but becauſe a more 
full diſcovery has ſince been made by two 
worthy Frenchmen, Quartery and Cham- 
plery, from whoſe much approv'd relations, 
I ſhall here briefly impart to you what I 
conceive requiſite for us to know, | 
Theſe two worthy Frenchmen tell us, 
that all the diſcovery they made of this 
part of America (as more than ever yet 
hath been made) was by the great river 
Canada, falling from the weſt about an 
hundred leagues into the north part of St. 
Laurence's gulf, and by the ſouthern ocean 
weſtward, 


I ſhall, therefore, in this my brief rela- 


tion, trace them in their long voyages this 
way, beginning with that part of New- 
France that bordereth on both ſides Canada, 
where they made their firſt entrance: only 
let me take notice of ſome promontaries 
lying between the ſouth ocean and Canada 
river, not much frequented, for that the 
coming in unto them hath often proved 
dangerous, the ſeas being in moſt places 
very narrow by reaſon of the aforeſaid great 
iſlands, and many more which formerly did, 
and now dothcauſe them who trade thither, 
to ſteer a more ſafe courſe, above the ſaid 
iſlands, more to the north-eaſt, between 
them and Newfoundland : they are known 
by theſe names, cape de Eſperance, and bay 
de Chaleaux, ſomewhat above the 48, port 
Gachepe upon the 49, cape de Bontoneriers 


and cape Eveſque between the degrees of 50 


and 49. From which laſt cape begins the 
fall of Canada, beſt known, and moſt 
uſually uſed by the welt ſide of Natiſcotec, 
whereunto anſwers on the north ſide the 
river of Cheſchedec, more than thirty leagues 
diſtant (for ſuch is the wideneſs of that 
river there affirmed to be), The next cape 
on the ſouth-fide, whereunto the river Ma- 
garet on the north anſwers, is de Chate, re- 
mote trom the former near thirty leagues, 
Above theſe, ſomewhat near oppoſite, but 
20 leagues remote from the former, lie the 
rivers Leſquemin to the north, and Montonne 
to the ſouth: The fartheſt navigable parts 
of this great river are on the north: Tadou- 
ſac, agood haven at the falling of the heady 
river Saguenay from the north-weſt, as yet 
but very little diſcovered, and the river 
May on the ſouth-ſide. 
Vor. II, 


The other part of Canada not navigable 
with any great veſſel, was yet attempted 


buy 2yartery to good purpoſe, and after 


upon a further ſearch, Champlany is affirm'd 
to reach yet 300 leagues to the ſouth-weſt. 
The principal places by them obſerved, 
are Orleance and Sault, thirty leagues from 
Tadouſac, then follow Quebec 20, Mary 
river 60, lake Pierio 100 leagues more. 
Now concerning the goodneſs of this 
ſoil and climate, the condition of the na- 
tives, and what hath been here performed 
by the French. It may ſuffice to know 
that the land on the north- ſide of Canada, 
from the fall of it to the river Saguenay, 
(as far as is yet diſcovered,) is found to be 
mountainous, woody, and barren; beſides, 
the coming up the river on that ſide is 
found much more dangerous than that to 
the ſouth, which alſo, in many places, re- 
quires circumſpection; but then the land 
is much more fruitful, and convenient to 
trade for beavers and rich furrs, the grand 
commodity here to be expected, by reaſon 
there are more ſtore of natives to trade 
withal : In the general, all this part of the 
country is judged to be over-cold in win- 
ter, to be well inhabited, though yet it be 
conſtantly affirmed that the natives might 
live very plentifully there, were they not 
careleſs in ſowing, planting, and making 
timely proviſions, and ſo prodigal in ſpend- 
ing in two or three months, what might 


ſerve them the whole year. Sure it is that 
the French have taken a great opinion of 


it, for beſides many voyages formerly 


made, they have from the year 1608 to 


the year 1616, made ſix voyages under the 
conduct of the fore named Champlery: And 


it is no leſs certain, that the French have 
continual trading thithet, as finding good 


return, eſpecially for beaver-ſkins. 

The other part of New- France, adjacent 
to the ſouth ocean, beginning where we 
came up in St. Laurence's gulf, on the weſt- 
ſide of iſle Britton, are port Camſeau, and 
port deSavelette, ſomewhat above the 4 5th 
degree of latitude z then half a degree 
more to the ſouth follow bay de Toutes, and 
port Elaine; the firſt full thirty, the ſe- 
cond near fifty leagues from Savelette ; then 
bay Senne, Margarite river, and cape Heve 3 
all theſe follow one after another for adegree 
farther : yet more to the ſouth-weſt follow 


port de Roſignall, cape de Sable, port Cou- 


rante, and cape Forcu, one after another 
for the ſpace of thirty-five leagues. From 
cape Forcu begins a great inlet ſea call'd 
bay Francoiſe, of fifteen leagues wide at 
the firſt entrance, but after a while it is 


narrowed more and more as it runs back- 


wards towards the north-eaſt, full thirty 
leagues into the continent; and in this bo- 
ſom of the ſea are many good havens, but 
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that the coming up unto them is not ſo 


good. They are known by theſe names, 


Mary's bay, port Royal, and port aux Mines 
——— leagues diſtant the one from the 


And here it is to be obſerved, that the 
turning in of the aforeſaid boſom of the 
ſea, near as far to the north-eaſt as the gulf 
of St. Laurence, environs that part of 
New- France, which the French call Cade. 
On the ſouth-weſt ſide of bay Francoiſe, are 
cape Range, St. Jobn's river, port Coquilles, 
and the river Croix. ly 

Now the temperature of this part of 
this country is better than the other, as 
not being fo exceſſive cold, but the good- 
neſs of the ſoil is, in the general, not ſo 
good as is that part which is called Canada, 
lying on the ſouth-ſide of the river Ca- 
nad 


a. 
Yet the French have taken ſo good 
liking, thereof, that the lord de Monts 
and the lord de Poutrincourt have made 


- ſome voyages thither in perſon, and 


ſpent great part of their eſtates in ſet- 
tling plantations there, whereof there was 
great hope of good ſucceſs, until in the 
year 1611 and 1613, the then queen regent 
of France, who hath ſince proved the fire- 
brand of Chriſtendom, after the murder of 
her 'huſband Henry IV. by jeſuits, ſent 
ſome of that helliſh fraternity chither in 
favour of her holy father the pope, and the 
king of Spain, to diſturb the plantations 
(as no doubt her dear daughter, our now 
dreadful queen) hath, doth, and will un- 
happily endeavour to do, by the counſel of 
her greateſt favourites Spaniſh penſioners, 


eſpecially if we ſhall preſume to plant or 


trade in thoſe much richer ſouthern coun- 
tries, which the Spaxiard proudly chal- 


lengeth in his inheritance, 
Touching the native inhabitants here, I 


will ſay no more, but that they are much 
of the ſame condition with thoſe who border 
about Canada; men of no religion, living 
without God in the world, deluded and 
captivated by Satan and their prieſts, 


which they call Autonoins. 


The country in ſummer affordeth them 
ſufficient food, but for want of due pro- 
viſion, for winter they then are often ex- 
ceedingly pinched, and ſometimes die mi- 
ſerably for lack of ſuſtenance, 

It ie here to be noted, that all this ſouth 
part of the continent, known by the name 
of, Neto France, from cape Britton to cape 
Crux, was, in the year 1621, granted 
by king Fames to Sir William Alexander, 


a. Scotchman, who ſent forth one ſince to 


diſcover it, and gave it a new name, viz. 
New Scotland: But we hear of nothing of 
worth performed by him, or thoſe who 
were employ*d by him. BE 


— 


New ENnGLanD. 


* 


T H E next part of the continent ad- 


joining to New France, formerly 
accounted a parcel thereof, is Ne Eng- 
land, lying between the degrees 41 and 
45: the moſt north-eaſt part of it, (as yet 
leaſt diſcovered by our Eugliſb) begins at 
the river Penobſcot, which the French call 
Pentegevet, near to the river Haute, The 
next are the rivers Kinibequz over-againſt 
iſle Bacchus, thirteen leagues 3 then William's 


bay, fifteen more; and Tragabig ſana, alias 


cape Anna, five more : but the moſt ſafe 
and molt convenient comings in, as lying; 
neareſt to the Eugliſb plantations, are Hen- 
der bay, Accomack and Milford havens, 
near cape Cod, all within thirty- four leagues 
of cape Anna, oppoſite to the Briſtow 
plantation, The natives bordering near 
theſe ports have divers names, and have 
many little villages, whereof Sagadehoc, 
Maſcoſqueck, Penobſcot, and the Matiabunts, 
inhabiting two pleaſant iſlands, are chief. 
The greateſt part of the country, as our 
country man captain Fohn Smith reports, 
abounds with variety and ſtore of whole- 
ſome cattle, fowls, fiſh, fruits, rich furrs, 
and timber for ſervice ; whereunto having 
added the excellent fertility of the ſoil for 
all manner of culture, and the ſweet and 
wholeſome temperature of the climate, he 
doubts not to compare New England with 
the moſt approved countries of Europe; 
and I find his commendation ſeconded, 
if not exceeded, by the company of adven- 
turers for the plantation there: for the 
goodneſs of. the ſoil they compare it to 
Devonſhire ; tor the temperature of the air 
to France : but yet, upon farther enquiry 
from divers of our Engliſh who have 
been there, and have taken a more £& 


view lately of thiscountry, I am certainly 


informed, that, in regard of fertility, it 
comes far ſhort of old England. 

And now will I very briefly impart unto 
you, as far as is requiſite, what has been 
perform*d by our nation in thoſe parts. 

In the year 1606, king James did, under 


the great ſeal, licenſe a plantation there, 


which was undertaken by ſome noblemen 
and ſome merchants, conditionally, that 
neither ſhould plant within an hundred 
miles of one another: The firſt colony 
conſiſting of an hundred huſbandmen, ſent 
moſtly at the charge of lord chief juſtice 
Popham, under the government of Gorge 
Popham, in the year 1609 entered the 
great river Saga de Hoc, and by the banks 
of the ſaid river ſettled themſelves, where 


they continued for the ſpace of one year, 


and then returned into England, for that they 
| 5 were 
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were not able to provide for themſelves, 
by reaſon of the deaths of both the 
Pophams, by whoſe care and charge they 
were chiefly governed and ſuſtained, But 
their unexpected return was ſo diſpleaſing to 
many other adventurers here, as that for 
' a good while after, they caſt off all care 
of any further plantation there. 
Hereupon the French fell upon thoſe 
arts, but they were eaſily and ſuddenly 
2 out by captain Argall, | 
Atſter this, with far greater preparation 
was Captain Hobſon ſent forth out of Eng- 
land, with two of thoſe natives, who 
were intended for interpreters, as having 
got ſome little knowledge of our Engliſh 
tongue, in the time of more than two 
years abode here : But the voyage was 
fruſtrated, by reaſon that the natives then 
were very much incenſed with our Engliſh- 
men, becauſe one Hunt, an Engliſhman, 
had not long before moſt perfidzouſly al- 
lured twenty of them into his Ship, under 
pretence of commerce, and ſo perfidiouſly 
carried them away, and ſold them for 
ſlaves unto the Spaniard. 
A third and fourth voyage was per- 
formed in the year 1614 and 1615, by 
captain John Smith, but thoſe neither with 
any good ſucceſs, for in the former, he 
neither diſcovered any golden or ſilver 
mines, nor yet found any ſuch uſeful whales 
as he expected. And in the other voyage, 
he was taken by the French pirates, and 
by them for a while detained. SE 
A fifth voyage accompanied with a co- 
lony of nineteen families, ſer forth from 
Plymouth in the beginning of September, in 
the year 1620, and on the nineteenth of 
November following, they entered a nook 
of the ſea ten miles from cape Cod, and 
there they ſtay*d until the 1 6th of Decem- 
Der; but not liking the place, they re- 
moved to another more fertil and more 
commodious, over-againſt Milford haven, 
where having built them a town called 
Plymouth, they have continued for more 
than twenty years: and ſince within theſe 
twelve years laſt paſt, many hundreds of 
families have reſorted cither to New Ply- 
mouth, or they have made other plantations, 
as thoſe of Briſtol] near cape Anna, and 
Connock near Hinder's bay, where they 
have continued a good while, every year 
better and better accommodated with ne- 
ceſſary proviſion for life, and not without 
ſome indifferent intercourſe and correſ- 
pondency with the natives, upon whom 
they have thus far wrought, towards the 
bringing them to God, as that they uſually 
acknowledge the God of the Engli/h to be 
good, and their god, which they call Tanto, 
to be naught ; and yet for fear of the 
devil, by whom they are expreſly prohi- 
bited, they dare not frequent our planta- 


' merchants thereo 


tion, nor confer with our men about the 
Chriſtian religion, ſo often as they would. 
Neither, indeed, is it likely our men 
ſhould be able to do any good upon thoſe 
(in reſpect of a happy converſion to Chriſt) 
o extremely ſeduced and hardened infidels, 
unleſs they were better able to give them 


law, and by a holy violence compel them 


as it were to come in, which may be done 
without any colour of injuſtice or cruelty, 
as tending both to their temporal and eter 


nal felicity ; eſpecially, unleſs they had a 


eater power and means, to take away 
their young children, whereby chey might 
become ours, and ſo be brought to the 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, which they 
might ſucceſsfully impart unto their miſe- 
rable ſeduced parents, at leaſt they woul 
be ſure to ſtick faſt to that moſt bleſſec 


and ſaving doctrine they learned in their 


youth, And this rule ought generally to 
be obſerved in all other our plantations in 
America, either made or to be made, 

I might add many other general and 


particular obſervations concerning New \ 


England, but it would not agree with my 
former propoſal, which was not to write 
all of any place, but ſomewhat of every 
place, Wherefore, leaving thoſe who are 
deſirous of farther information to many 
Engliſh authors who have more fully writ- 
ten of that country, and eſpecially to thoſe 
herewith collected, I proceed to the Dutch 
plantation, | 


NEW NETHERLAND. 
A. S the bounds of New England weſt- 
ward, and by the ſouth, end with 
the promontory Malebar, ſo the Dutch 
plantation begins there, and extends itſelf 
more weſtward and more ſouthward to- 
wards Virginia: yet was, firſt, found out in 
the year 1609, by maſter Henry Hudſon, 
an Engliſhman, employed by the ſtates of 
the Low-Countries for a diſcovery in thoſe 
parts; after which diſcovery returning to 
Amſterdam, he was next year by the 
the f ſent forth again with a 
ſhip furniſhed with ſuch, commodities as 
were fitteſt to truck with the natives, for 
number far exceeding thoſe of New Eng- 
land; the continent upon the ſea-coaſt, from 
the aforeſaid Malebar, bending a good 
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ſpace to the ſouth-weſt ; and then a little 


to the north-weſt hath adjoining four 
iſlands, Petakonocke, Kotget, Chriſtian and 
Block : whereof the third, Chriſtian, is of 
good note for ſtore of timber, abundant in 
fowl and fiſh. Within'the cofitinent lies 
the great river Naſ/awo, whole firſt entrance 
is two miles wide, and for eight miles it 
continues very navigable, but after be- 
comes ſhallow. The country W 

either 
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either ſide is very pleaſant and fruitful, 
inhabited by the Wapavockes and Nalu- 
cantos, | By 

Then followeth the river Siccanamos; 
the country whereunto acjoyning is poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Peguets, profeſſed enemies to 
the Engliſh. Then the river Yirre/che, on 
the welt ſide whereof bending to the north, 
lye the Seguini and Novaſis. Between theſe 
nations and the Matawaces, who live by 
fiſhing, there lieth an archipelagus, wherein 
are many iſlands, On the north ſide of 
the Dutch plantation ſpringeth the river 


 Machicam, called the great North River, 


which runneth through one of the wideſt 
parts of that part of the continent, as yet 
diſcovered, affordeth convenient habitati- 
on for the Aquamachites and the Manahots 
on the eaſt ſide; for the Sanachans and 
Tappans on the weſt ſide, Near this great 
river the Dutch have built a caſtle of great 
uſe to them, not only for the Keeping un- 
der of the natives adjoyning, but likewiſe 
for their more free trading with many of 
Florida, who uſually come down the river 
Canada, and ſo by land to them. A plain 
proof Canada is not far remote. 

There is yet another river not fully diſ- 
covered, bigger than the former, called the 
South River; it lyeth weſterly by ſouth 


toward Virginia; the entrance into it is 


very wide, having Cape May to the eaſt, 
and Cape Hinlopen to the weſt, lying about 
the degree of 41 ; and from thence the ſea- 
coaſt inclineth by little and little ſome- 
what more than two degrees to the ſouth. 
A point neceſſary to be obſerved by thoſe 
who fail into thoſe ſeas for avoiding of 
ſhelves and ſands, The chief inhabitants 
lying on the eaſt ſide of this river to the 
eaſt, are the Sicones and the Naraticons 
on the weſt are the Minguaans, the Senen- 
quaans, and many more, 
And now concerning New Netherland's 
convenient temperature, the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, or commodities which either ſea 


or land afford; I need ſay no more, but 


that in all theſe reſpects it differeth not 
much from New England, only I muſt in 
theſe four things give it the precedency, 
that the land in general is richer, the fields 
more fragrant with flowers, the timber 
longer, and therefore more fit for building 
and ſhipping, the woods fuller of beavers, 
and the waters, of ſalmon and ſturgeon, 
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FJ IRGINIA is next adjoining weſt- 
erly to New Netherland : it extend- 


eth itſelf, with relation to the ſea-coaſt, 


from north to ſouth, from the degree of 


— 


33 to 39. And it is divided into two 
parts, the northern and the ſouthern; the 

ſouthern was firſt found out by Sir Walter 

Raleigh in the year 1586; and by him, in 

honour of our moſt gracious queen Elixa- 

betb, called Virginia; from whence the other 

part alſo is denominated. What ſucceſs his 

diſcovery had or hath, I ſhall impart unto 

you in its due place, ſo ſoon as I have done 

with the northern part, which, in the year 

1606, from the degree 37 to 39, began to 

be inhabited by our Exgliſb, and hath ever 

ſince continued, ſometime in better, ſome- 

time in worſe ſtate ; but for ſome years laſt 

paſt, for many temporal reſpects, beyond 
Imagination proſperous. 

The ſummer is here as hot as in Spain, 
eſpecially in June, July and Auguſt ; but it 
is, for the molt part, greatly mitigated by 
a briſk eaſterly wind, and other winds 
coming ordinarily from the ſea coaſt. 
From December to March, it freezeth 
ſharply, but is not uſually of any Jong con- 
tinuance, ſome years more and ſome years 
leſs, as in other regions: and though here 
ſometime drought, ſometime rain do ex- 
ceed, yet do they not ſo exceed, but that 
the inhabitants affording a due care and 
endeavour, may, and do, reap the fruits of 
the land in great variety. 

There is but one only coming up unto 
this northern part of Virginia, which is by 
a wide arm of the ſea called Cheſapeacke, 
bounded on the north, and on the ſouth, 
with two great promontories, whereof the 
northern taketh denomination from king 
Charles, the ſouthern from prince Henry. 

It extendeth itſelf from ſouth to north, 
accompanied well near for two hundred 
miles with the ebbing and flowing of the 
ſea, ſo as it is navigable more than fifty 
miles., There falleth into it, as it paſſeth 
from the north-weſt, five principal rivers, 
fed and maintain'd by many other rivers, 
which I purpoſely omit z theſe being ſuf- 
ficient (lying as they do, ſome 25 miles 
aſunder) to fructify and repleniſh with ſtore 
of corn, graſs, and other fruits, almoſt all 
the known parts of north Yirginia, which 
our Engliſh either now do, or ſhall undoubt- 
edly, by God's aſſiſtance, ſhortly enjoy. 

The firſt river is Pawhaton, which ſpring- 
ing out of the mountains of Monocham, and 
afterwards increaſed by divers other rivers, 
becometh ſo wide and ſo deep, as it is 
navigable about an hundred miles from its 


fall into the grand ſtream Cheſapeacſte, not 


far from Cape Henry. Either ſide of this 
river is inhabited by diverſity of natives, 
whereof on the north ſide are the Chicabe- 
mans, the Wenankes, and the Paſtpabeyens ; 
whereof the firſt are able to bring near two 
hundred men to the war, the ſecond an 
hundred, the third forty. And here, forty 


miles from Cape Henry, lieth James Town, 


Our 
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our beſt hold. On the ſouth ſide, the 
chief are the Nanſamunds, conſiſting of 
about forty men of war, the Cheſapeackes 
an hundred, the Apamatucks ſixty, and 
either of theſe and others leſs conſiderable, 
by reaſon of their far ſmaller numbers, 
have their ſeveral petty kings, which they 
call Weroances. | | 
The ſecond river diſtant from Pawha- 
tan to the north, is Pamaunke, at firſt ſmall, 
but after, greatly increaſed by the acceſs of 
other rivers. All the natives on either 
fide this river, cannot bring above 150 
men to the war, | | 
The third is Toppabanocke, navigable 
about 150 miles, the natives lying on both 
fides of it, whereof the Toppanabocks are not 
much more than 300 ſerviceable men. 
The fourth is Patawomeke, a very wide 
and deep river, navigable 140 miles; by 
reaſon that divers other rivers fall into 
it; and it is on etther ſide, in regard of 
the commodiouſneſs and pleaſantneſs of the 
foil, much inhabited ; and is able out of 
three villages only, Adigcomoco, Onazuma- 
ment, Noyowane, to ſend 350, and as many 
more out of others. EFF | 
The laſt and leaft river is called Paw- 
tunxt, the inhabitants whereof, on either 
fide, cannot bring into the field above two 
hundred men. | | 
There are yet other rivers on the other 


fide, eaſtward, all which fall likewiſe into 


the great river Che/apeacke, but they are of 
no great note, becauſe not navigable ; but 
the natives inhabiting about them, for pro- 
portion of ground, are as many as on the 
other ſide. The number of their fighting 
men are about four hundred ; ſo as the 
whole number of their men of war in the 
north part of Virginia do not exceed three 
thouſand ; who being no better armed than 
with bows and arrows, and not daring to 
approach our great ordnance, no nor our 
muſkets neither, if there be any ſtore of 
them; leſs than three hundred of our men 
may eaſily beat away and keep them. 
under. | 
And now I ſhall acquaint you with ſuch 


things as the earth bringeth forth of her 


© 


own accord, as alfo what grain and other 
fruits careful huſhandry may produce. 
Store of graſs in many places there 1s 
not, not becauſe the ſoil is unfit to yield it, 
but that it 1s hindered by the overſhadow- 
ing of the trees, which almoſt in every 
place groweth into great abundance; a 
thing eaſily. to be amended, by cutting 
down good ſtore of them, as appeareth 
plainly in ſome of our Plantations where 
this courſe is carefully performed. They 
have beſides ſtore of graſs, ſtore of Engliſh 
and Indian grain; yea, 1 have been cre- 
dibly informed by divers perſons of good 
worth, that they have many fields belong- 
ing to a plantation, where the ground yield- 
Y Oh 4h - - 


eth greater increaſe upon bare tillage than 


ours here in England doth, with the moſt 
chargeable and. moſt painful huſbandry, 

Among' the fruitful trees of the wood, 
the prime are the oak, walnut, mulberry, 

rune, damſon trees; of the fruit whereof, 

amped together, the natives make of the 
dryer part, that which ſerveth them as well 
as bread; and with the liquid part that 
which contenteth 'them as well as beer, 
They have alſo ſtore of cherries and grapes, 
greater than ours, tho? nothing ſo ſweet 
which undoubtedly may be juſtly imputed 
to the want of due huſbandry in ſetting, 
grafting, and pruning them. It hath, be- 
ſides, divers other trees, which tho? they 
bear no fruit, yet are they no leſs profit - 
able for building and other uſes z as namely, 
the cedar, the cyprus, and the ſaſſafraſs. 

It ſends forth alſo, of its own accord, 
great variety of herbs and roots, very uſe- 
tul both for food and phyſic. 

The grain which the natives ſet in the 
place where great trees ſtood a year or 
two before they had firſt burnt them down, 
and then rooted them up, are chiefly H/2ft- 
Indian wheat and peaſe; which being 
fet in April (four wheat and two peaſe 
grains, in ſeveral holes diſtant four foot 
from each other) in Auguſt they receive 
a wonderful increaſe, every ſtalk bearing 
uſually two or three ears, and every ear 
two hundred, ſome five hundred- grains, 


which are as big and as ſweet as our roun- 


cevals; but our countrymen, beſides the 
Indian grain, do now ſow in great quantity 
our wheat, barley, peaſe and oats, and re- 
ceive uſually, as you have heard, a greater 
increaſe than our Engliſh land affordeth. 
The beafts which the north part of Vir- 
ginia of itſelf affordeth, whoſe fleſh yield 
wholeſome nouriſhment, are upon the mat- 
ter only deer of ſeveral kinds, caſtors, 
hares, and ſquirrels as big as our coneys; 
and with either of theſe it aboundeth. Bur 
beſides theſe, our plantations do at this pre- 
ſent ſo abound with neat and ſwine, as 


that they feed more plentifully on them 


than they need; and as I have been cre- 
dibly inform'd by divers worthy inhabi- 
tants, that they can, upon occaſion ſpare 
ſufficient, beef, pork, turkies, hens, and 
falt fiſh, with ſuch ſtore of grain, as may 
ſufficiently victual any navy of ours which 
ſhall be imployed that way. 

The flying fowl there, ſuch as are for 
prey, are eagles and divers hawks ; for 
food there are partriges, pigeons, turkeys, 
black birds, thruſhes; and in the winter, 
though but little in the ſummer, they do 
abound with water fowls of all ſorts, ſwans, 
cranes, geeſe, ducks, and many more, whom 
we of Europe never knew. For fiſn, there 
are ſea-calves, ſalmon, trout, eels, ſoles, 
herrings; mullets, perch z and of all kind of 


ſhell-fiſh, far greater and better than ours. 
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Now as concerning the condition of the 
natives, it may ſuffice, to know that ſome 


few of them, as the Saſqueſabanoxes, who 
lye moſt northerly about two miles from 
the grand river Cheſepeacte, are giants in 
compariſon of us; that other, as the Vic- 
kocomacks, are dwarfs, though for the moſt 
part they are of a competent ſtature, born 
white, but turning tawney by continual 
painting of themſelves : They are ſtrong 
and nimble of body, and well inured to 
indure winter and ſummer : In winter they 
lye in the woods by a great fire, cloathed 
with the hairy ſkins of deer and caſtors ; 
in ſummer with ſmooth ſkins. | 

In the year 1606, at the charge of ſome 
nobles and citizens, under the government 
of Mr. Neoport, a colony of about an 
hundred men was ſent into this north part 
of Virginig, The firſt part where they be- 
gan to build and plant, was at Cape Henry, 
where, at the firſt, they were kindly re- 
ceiv'd by the natives; but it continued 
not long, for within a while they refuſed 
to ſupply them with any proviſion or vic- 


tuals; and in the end they ſet upon them 


both by treachery and force to ſubdue 
them, which they very hardly withſtood, 
being almoſt famiſhed, and had undoubt- 
edly all forthwith periſhed, had not there 
then a new ſupply of an hundred and 
twenty more men, and of proportionable 
proviſion, happily arriv*d out of England, 
under the conduct of the foreſaid Mr, 


. Neoport, in whoſe abſence captain Smith 


was governor : but this was but a ſhort 
refreſhing, by reaſon that a great part of 
their proviſion was conſumed by caſu- 
alty of fire; neither was there any good 
agreement between the chief officers there, 
or ſuch a continued ſupply hence as 
was requiſite, ſo as they fell again into a 
very hard condition, being extremely 
pinched with famine, and daily affaulted 
by the natives, inſomuch as they were 
all reſolv'd to have return*d into England, 
had it not been for the lord Delaware; 
by whoſe coming with ſtore of all provi- 
ſions, they were comforted and ſupported : 
and fo they continued in. a much better- 
ing ſtate, under the command of captain 
Smith, Mr. Dale, and Mr. Gates, Cap- 
tain Smith affirmeth, that at his departure, 
he left there near five hundred well pro- 
vided with victuals, and all manner of 
ammunition ; which by the coming of 
Mr. Dale and Mr, Gates, was made as 
good again, And in this flouriſhing in- 


_ crealing condition, they continued from 


the year 1610, unto 1621, in which year 
they loſt by an unexpected treacherous ſur- 
$62 of the natives, three hundred and 
orty, and had been utterly deſtroyed, had 
not Janes Towe elcaped by a Virginian, 
who had got ſome little knowledge in 


Chriſtianity z but fince, they have abun- 
dantly recovered. that loſs, being now 
more than a thouſand, and commanding, 
the natives as they pleaſe, Many other 
remarkable paſſages touching this part of ' 
Virginia, are to be found in captain Smith's 
diſcourſe thereof, 7 
The greater and more fertile part of Vir- 
ginia, 1s the ſouthern, found out, as I ſaid, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and ſince, amply 
deſcrib'd by our countryman, Mr, Har- 
court, who affirmeth that there are great 
ſtore of deer, coneys, and big ſquirrels, 
which afford very ſweet and wholeſome 
nouriſhment ; and no leſs abundance of 
fowl, as peacocks, partriges, ſtock-doves, 
cranes, herns, ſwans, geeſe; as alſo of fiſh, 
as ſturgeon, herring, rays, mullets, plaice, 
ſoles, trouts, eels, and many more ; be- 
ſide infinite ſtore of all kind of ſhell-fiſh, 
and all of theſe very uſeful for man's ſuſten- 
tation. There are likewiſe in this ſouthern 
part many merchantable commodities, be- 
ſides ample proviſion of almoſt all things 
neceſſary for ſhipping ; which with a com- 
petent ſupply of men and ammunition from 
England, might within a ſhort time, by 
God's bleſſed aſſiſtance, command the 
northern parts of America, where would be. 
found ſilver and gold ſufficient, tho? they 
never went over the line to abate the over- 
ſwelling greatneſs of the Spaniard, by 
whom the papacy is only ſupported, and 
all proteſtant churches, at this preſent, ſo 
extremely perplexed. There was in the 
year 1546, a ſmall colony ſent into this 
part of Virginia, at the charge of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh ; but finding themſelves not 
able to reſiſt the natives, they returned in- 
to England. - 5 
A ſecond expedition was undertaken in 
the year 1585, by Sir Richard Grinvil, 
who continued not long there, but left a 
colony of an hundred and ſeven, under the 
command of Sir Raphael Lane, who being 
greatly diſtreſſed by the natives, were next 
year brought back again by Sir Francis 
Drake. Js nn Ow 
The laſt voyage we read of, was under- 
taken at the charge of the ſaid Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by Mr. With, 1587, who finding 
the former colony gone, and himſelf not 
able to make good the plantation, re- 


turned. 


FLORIDA. 


H E next adjacent country unto Vir- 

ginia, to the weſt and ſouth-welt, is 

Florida, containing a very large tract of 

ground, not yet fully diſcovered; it hath 

the iſland Cuba to the ſouth, and run- 

neth ſouthweſt to the river de aſc au | 
about 
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about forty miles diſtant from Panuco, a 
province of Nova Hiſpama, 
perature of the air differeth not much from 
that of Caſtile in Spain; it is for the moſt 
part very fertile, but it ſeemeth not to 

= in it any rich mines either of gold or 
ſilver, or not to have been regarded by 
the natives, who not long ſince would not 
take the pains to take up any of the great 
ſtore of gold and ſilver which was uſually 
caſt upon that coaſt, by reaſon of many 
ſhipwrecks which the Spaniards ſuffered in 
bringing ſach treaſure thorough the dan- 
gerous ſtraits of Bahema from Nova Hi/- 
pania, and the ſouth of America. The ſoil 
is as fertile, if not more fertile than any 
part of Virginia, and aboundeth with 
greater ſtore and variety of fleſh, fiſh, 
towl, and fruit, than that doth, Great 
ſtore of gold and ſilver is found there, 
which they who have written of Florida, 
impute rather to frequent ſhipwreck, than 
to any mines growing there, becauſe they 
have far the greater ſtore near the ſea- 
coaſt; though yet there be a conſtant re- 


port of many golden mines in the Apalaci 


mountains, which divide Florida from the 
ſouth part of Virginia; but it is certain that 
many of the ſea-ſhores afford ſtore of am- 
bergreaſe. 

The inhabitants are of a tawny colour, 
of great ſtature, and well compacted bo- 
dies, very expert archers, exceeding act- 
ive, fierce and manly in their manner of 
aſſault. 

Their religion is the ſame, or not much 
differing from that of their neighbours, a 
meer worſhip of devils, wherein they are 


greatly deluded by their prieſts, who are 


reat Magicians. Re 

They hate the Spamard extremely, more 
willingly they entertain and join their for- 
ces with the French and other Chriſtian na- 
tions againſt them. They conſiſt of many 
petty governments, which ufually infeſt 
and weaken one another, in that reſpect 
eaſy to be ſubdu'd, though they were bet- 
ter provided for war than they are. 
| The Spaniard, as alſo the French, have 
made many voyages into Florida. 

The firſt Spaniſh expedition was under- 
taken in the year 1512, from the iſle of 
Portorico, by Portius, from whom it re- 
ceived the name, for that the face of the 
country hath a reſemblance of a continual 
ſpring; but this expedition proved to be 
of none effect. | 
A ſecond voyage was undertaken in the 
year 1520, by Vaſques, from Hiſpaniola, 
who performed nothing memorable there, 
ſave only this infamous act of inviting many 
of the natives into his ſhips, where once 
aboard, he hoiſted fail, and carryed them 
into miſerable bondage. 5 
A third voyage was made to as little pur- 
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The tem- 


poſe, by Narvefias, anno 1526, who ſtaid 
ſo long in the ſearch of the ſouth-weſt part 
of Florida, which is the moſt barren part, 
that they were fain to eat one another. 
The mott remarkable was undertaken 
by Ferdinando d Soto, from the year 1536; 
unto 1541, in which time he with his ar- 
my of nine hundred foot, and five hundred 


horſe, were the greater part conſumed, 


having not found out what they chiefly 
ſought after, any gold or ſilver mines. 
The remainder of his ſoldiers, which were 
not a fourth part of thoſe he brought from 
Cuba, were after his death under the con- 


duct of Ludovicus Moſcoſus, brought into 


Nova Hiſpania, not without great difficul- 
ty, being often fiercely ſet upon, and pro- 
ſecuted by the natives. After which very 


chargeable and unproſperous voyage of 


Hernandes, the Spaniard for many years 
did intermit any further ſearch of Florida 3 
which indeed was never thoroughly by 
them, as having ſearched no farther than 
that part of the Country which lyeth oppo- 
fite to the gulf of Nova Hiſpania, and not 
within and beyond the ſtraits of Babema, 
lying towards Virginia, which is by many 
degrees the more fertile ſoil, and moſt 
abounding with treaſure, and rich mer- 
chantible commodities, 

After this the French with two of the 
king's ſhips, every way well provided, by 
the procurement of Colinus, that moſt wor- 
thy admiral of France, under the conduct 


of Ribaldys, ſet forth to Florida, in the 


year 1542, where they arrived within two 
months, at the river of Dolphines, lying, 
about the goth degree; and from thence 


following the ſea-coaſt towards the north, 


they came to a very ſafe port, which they 
named Por! Riall, near unto which, they 
built Charles Fort, about the degree of 32, 


near adjoyning to the ſea-coaſt of Virginia : 


But by reaſon of a great civil war that as 
then happened very fierce in France, a 
long expected ſupply being not ſent from 
thence, a mutiny aroſe among his ſol- 
diers, ſo as Ribaldus, though he was well 


entertain'd and ſupply'd by the natives, 


was enforc'd to return into France, after 
ſome diſcovery made of the north-eaſt part 
of Horida, not without the loſs of ſome 
men, tho? of more money: and in his re- 
turn, for want of victuals, they kill'd one 
of their own men, and had hardly ever 
again recovered France, but that they were 
unexpectedly furniſhed with ſome victuals 
by an Engliſh ſhip. | 


After this, the civil war ceafing in France, 


and Colinus the admiral returning again in- 
to grace with the king, Laudonerius the 
twentieth of May 1544, ſet forth with three 
ſhips well furniſhed for Florida, where he 
arrived the twentieth of June, and was 
friendly received by the natives, but could 

| | not 
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not find any gold: or ſilver mines, though 


he ſpent much travel and time in ſearch 


after them, ſo long as his proviſion was all 


ſpent z and the natives growing both un- 


able and unwilling to fupply him any 
longer, he was reſolved to have returned 
into France; if the aforeſaid Ribaldus had 
not again arrived there with three ſmall 


ſhips out of France; whoſe expected 


coming as it was very joyful to the French, 
ſo the natives ſeemed to be highly plea- 
ſed therewith, as four of their petty kings, 


the kings of Homoloa Seravatri, Alma- 


cam, Malica, and Caſtri, came forth to 
congratulate Ribaldus arrival, and pro- 
miſed to conduct the French unto the moun- 
tains of Apalactri, where ſtore of red me- 
tal was to be had, which they ſuppoſed to 
be gold : but this great hope of the French 
ſoon vaniſhed, by reaſon of the Spaniard's 


coming ſuddenly upon them with great 


ſhips every way well prepared, upon whoſe 


approach the French ſtole away to ſea, but 


were forthwith purſued by the Spaniard, 
whom though they as then eſcaped, yet 
were they by a violent tempeſt, after ſhip- 
wreck and loſs of their men, again caſt 
upon the coaſt of Hlorida, about fix and 
twenty miles higher to the north-eaſt to- 
wards Virginia, where they were forthwith 


ſet upon by the Spaniard, beaten out of their 
forts, and almoſt all cruelly ſlain, to the 


number of ſix hundred, among which Ri- 
baldus, the governor, was one, though he 
yielded himſelf, among other conditions, 
to have his life ſpared 3; Laudonerius, and 
fome few of the French eſcaped hardly to 
their ſhips, and ſo returned into France, 
having caft off all future hopes of Florida, 


which was now left to the diſpoſe of the 


cruel Spaniard ; neither did the French 
king (tor that he greatly diſliked, if not 
hated proteſtants, and ſuch were theſe that 
were ſlain in Florida) ſo regard the merci- 
leſs laughter of his people, as ever after 
ſo much as attempt the leaſt revenge of 
their blood, which yet two years after one 
monſieur G4rgins, a private man, at his 
own charge with 280 men tranſported in 
three ſhips, was moſt valiantly undertaken, 
and no leſs happily effected, by the help of 
the natives, who upon his firſt arrival, out 
of an inveteratehatred tothe Spaniards, their 
inſolent outragious oppoſers, joined with 
him to the ſlaughter, and utter extirpating 
of them out of Florida : and yet for all 
this compleat victory, the valiant Gur- 


_ gius, though earneſtly invited by the na- 


tives, would not venture with ſo ſmall a 
force, to ſtay long in Florida, as knowing 


very well that the bloody revengeful Ha- 


niard might in a ſhort time from Cuba, 
Hiſpanivla, or other their near adjoining 
plantations, invade him with far greater 
torces, and therefore within a while re- 


turned, where he found his worthy ſervice 

to be ſo diſpleaſing to the king and his 
popiſh lords, as he was fain a good while 
to hide himſelf, and to fly for his life, and 


after this we do not hear that the French did 


ever venture into Florida any more. 
Neither yet hath the Spaniard obtained 
any ſtrong tooting there, for as yet they 
have no town of any note towards the 
ſea of Mexico, and but two which lie to- 
wards the northern fea, the one (which is 
chiefeſt) calld St. Auguſtine, the other St. 
Matthew, of great difficulty to be taken 
by a ſmall navy, but of great import, in 
regard of their great wealth to them that 
ſhall take them. And now will I only 
deſcribe the ſea-coaſts of Florida from the 
confines of Virginia unto Nova Hiſpania, 
far better known than the inland countries 
to the north of Florida. The neareſt river 
of Florida to Virginia of any note falling 
into the ocean, is the river Fordaine, which 
lies 32 degrees from the Zquinofial 3 from 
whence, about twenty leagues downward 
to the ſouth, towards the weſt lies the pro- 
montory of St, Helen, near Port- Royal, 
which the French choſe for the beſt and 
ſureſt place to begin their plantations ; be- 
tween which, Oriſtanum, Oſtanum, and 
Cayagua, whereof the firſt is diſtant from 
St. Helen, ſix leagues; the ſecond from 
the firſt, four leagues ; the third from the 
ſecond, eight leagues : but how far Ca- 
yagua is from the river Jordaine, is not yet 
determined. From St. Helen to Dos Baxos 
haven is five leagues ; from thence to the 
bay De Aſapo, three leagues; thence to 
Cafonuſum, three; to Capula, five; to 
Saron, nine; to St. Alcany, fourteen 3 to 
St. Peter, twenty leagues : all bays and 
rivers weſtward falling down to the ſouth 
from Peter Bay, which lie about the 3 1ſt 
degree to the ſouth, to St, Matthew's town 


1s five leagues, and from thence ten more 


to St. Auſtin's, directly ſouthward, the 
land fo falling in upon the ſea, from the de- 
gree of 30 and a half 25, where the com- 


ing up of the ſtrait of Babema begins, 


having to the weſt ſide thoſe dangerous 
rocks called Marteries, to the eaſt thoſe 


called Roques. Between St. Auſtin's town, 


and the bay de Maſquito, is fifteen leagues 3 
from thence to the point Canaverall, is 
ſixteen leagues z from thence to the river 
Ayz is full 20 leagues, and from thence to 
Martyres near as many more; ſo as from 
cape Francis, near to St. Matthew's town, 
where the land begins to turn directly 
ſouthward, to Martyres (coming up from 
the gulph of Mexico to the north-eaſt parts 
of Florida) is near fix degrees downward 
to the line. Not far from Martyres weſt- 
ward, lie the Tortugas dangerous iſlands, 
where the continent of Florida turns again 
almoſt directly north for near five degrees: 

| | between 
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between which and Tacobago, which lies 
near to the top of that great reach, lie the 


bays of Carlos, Tampa, Mufpa, and St. 7o- 


ſeph. Muſpa is diſtant from Carlos thir- 
teen leagues; to Tampa from Carlos as 
many more; from thence to St. Joſeph are 
fifteen leagues; and from St. Foſeph to 
Tacobago, eighteen : between which, at 


St. Joſeph begins a great inlet of the ſea 


for more than twenty leagues to the north 
latitude, and more than forty-four to the 
weſtern longitude z in the middle of which 
lies Ante, a ſafe haven, and of great im- 
port for thoſe who intend a more full diſco- 
very of Florida, which as yet is but ſlen- 
derly diſcovered: towards the weſt ; for 
between it and the moſt northweſt parts of 
Nova Hiſpania, which are diſtant the one 
from the other four hundred leagues, we 
read but of one ſafe bay, called the bay of 
the Holy Ghoſt near cape de Crus, and ſome 
few rivers for ſuccour and ſupply of navi- 
Gators. 

The firſt river from An!e one hundred 
leagues is Nieves, from whence the river 
Flores is twenty, from the haven of the 
Holy Ghoſt (which is of all the ſureſt) to 
the river Flores is ſeventy leagues, from 
which to the river Piſcadores is as many 
more; where the gulph of Mexico begins 
to turn from the weſt directly ſouth, from 
the degrees of 29 to 25. 

I might here proceed with the deſcrip- 
tion of Nova Hiſpania, (a country of higheſt 
eſteem with the Spaniard for richneſs and 
fruitfulneſs ;) but having paſſed as far as 
the northweſt ſeas of America will permit, 
I take it to be our beſt courſe to return 
back again to view the iſlands, and the 
more ſouth-eaſt parts of the continent, 
lying far nearer, and every way of as good 
conſequence for the propagating of the 


goſpel, and the ſettling of ſome weak 


plantations which we bave there already, 
tor the continual ſending forth more colo- 
nics, and for the obtaining ſtore of treaſure, 
and many rich merchantable commodities, 


mg 
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FFUHE firſt great iſland in our return 
1 lying -moſt to the weſt, is Cuba, 
having Hiſpaniola eaſterly to us, diſtant 
from the firſt eaſtern part thereof, which 
is cape Mayzi, twelve leagues; to the 
welt it is divided from Nova Hiſpania by 
a long and large interpoſition of ſea called 
Mexico; to the north, it has the Lucaic 
iſlands; the neareſt parts to the ſouth is 
the iſland Jamaica. pr” | 
From the eaſt promontory of Mayzi to 
9 FR full weſt it extends itſelf no 
0 L. II. 


leſs than 230 leagues, but in breadth 
- where it is largeſt it exceeds not 40 leagues, 
here narroweſt not fiſteen: a very large 
iſland and fruitful ſoil, able abundantly 
to ſuſtain many thouſand men, for the 


natives are well nigh utterly "deſtroyed by 


the Spaniard, and the few Spaniſh inhabit- 
ants at this time there ED 


are 
not able to make uſe of the fifth part 
thereof, The climate is ſomewhat hot, 
but yet healthful and reaſonably temperate, 


it is ſo over-ſtored with kine, as they kill 


them merely for their hides, and ſo with 
hogs as they know not what to do'with 


them. 


It hath in it a cathedral and a monaſtery. 
To the eaſt, thirty leagues diſtant, and 
within ten leagues of the northern. ſea, 
lies a town called Baracoa, near to which 
runs the River Mares : to the north-weſt 
likewiſe thirty leagues lies Baiamo, which 
though it be an inland town, yet it is well 
furniſhed with uſeful commodities, by 
means of the great river Caute, which falls 


into the ſea on the ſouth ſide of the iſland : 
a a fourth town, whereunto belongeth a good 


haven, Porto del Principe, lying to the north 
ſide near forty leagues from St. Jages; on 
the ſouth ſide, more than go leagues from 
Iages, lieth the town Spiritus Sanctus; and 
between theſe lie the great mountains Tar- 
quino, cape de Cruz, and a great inlet 
of the ſea, the land bending to the north, 
and to the north-eaſt no leſs than a degree, 
but the coming up unto them (by reaſon of 


the many rocks and ſhelves) is ſomewhat 
dangerous. | 


From hence, being more than half the 
length of the iſland unto cape Anthony (the 


molt weſtern promontory of great note 


with mariners,) on the ſouth ſide alſo lieth 
the ſea-towns, port Aagua, and cape Cor- 
rientes, opportune places to harbour, and 
take in water and wood. The weſt end 
of Cuba from cape Anthony bendeth north- 
ward, where lie the Organes obſerved by 
ſailors to be dangerous touching upon, in 
regard of many ſands, rocks, and ſhal- 
lows, but after the land falling into the eaſt 
not above nine miles from Habana there 


are two very convenient ports, port Puercos 
and port Marien, but of all the 


rts of 


Cuba, Habana on the north ſide near the 


weſt end of the iſland is far the largeſt, 
the ſafeſt, and moſt renowned. It is 
ſtrongly fortified both by nature and by 
art, by a narrow coming up unto it by 
ſea, and with ſtrong caſtles, as it is thought 
to be invincible, and therefore hither as to 
a moſt ſecure harbour from all parts of 
America the Spaniſh fleet meeteth yearly, 


and ſo being gathered together, returns 


about the beginning of September, with their 
far greater treaſure collected, than conſi- 
derable forces to conduct it ſafely into 

9 D 1 00 Spain. 
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Spain,. ( Neither, indeed, is Habana ſo 
impregnable, - but that a navy royal land- 
ing ſome of their forces at Port Marien, 


or Port Puercos, aforeſaid, may take both 
town and treaſure before the Spaniſb navy 


can put from thence, if they could in a 


ſeaſonable time, ſomewhat about Septem- 
ber, light upon the Spaniſb fleet. And if 


the grandees of Spain have (by reaſon of 


the large penfion of three or four thouſand 
| 8 yearly paid to many penſioners 


ere) ſuch intelligence of an intendment 


that way; yet though we ſhould miſs of 


the fleet for one year, we might be ſure 
to ſeize upon the town, and ſo greatly 


ſtraiten them in their yearly returns, and- 


fertility of their 


in few years become commanders of 
thoſe narrow ſeas, through which their 
vait treaſure is yearly convey'd. 
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degrees of 18 and 21 of the north 
atitude: The moſt eaſt end of it, at Cape 
Enganno, is very narrow: The moſt weſt 
end, between S. Nicholas, to the north, 
and Cape Dona Maria, to the ſouth ſide, 
is broader than any other part of the iſland : 
The length from eaſt to welt 120 leagues : 
The breadth, as it is related by Spaniſh 
authors, is 60 leagues where it is wideſt ; 
where narrowelt thirty. The tempera- 
ture of the air, till noon, is ſomewhat over 
hot, but after continually temperate. The 
commodities of ſugar and cow hides are 
more abundant here than in any of theſe 
lands. Acoſta reporteth that from hence, 
in the year 1587, were brought into Spain 
ooo cheſts of ſugar; and though they 
kill their beaſts moſt for their hides, yet 
they multiply too faſt upon them ; and 
ſuch is the increaſe. ot. horſes and hogs, 
which ſufficiently d the exceeding 
oil, there having been 

neither neat, horſe, nor hogs in the whole 
iſle before it was ſtored by the Spaniſh, not 
above 130 years ſince (this being 1654.) 
Now to begin the particular deſcription 
of the iſle, of the towns, rivers, and ports 
according to the ſeveral provinces, as 
they lie from eaſt to weſt, between north 
and ſouth. The moſt eaſtern province, 
called Higvey, is a rough and mountain- 


II de of 15 lyeth between the 


ous place, yet well furniſhed with variety 
of fruitful trees. To the ſouth lie two 


ſmall iſlands, Catilina and Zybo, well pro- 
vided with good nurture and ſtore of cattle ; 
as alſo the iſland Saona, of a larger ex- 
tent; which though it be not now inhabit- 
ed, yet it is very commodious for ſhips 
to furniſh themſelves with ſeveral ſorts of 


roviſion, it abounding with great ſtore of 
truits and wholeſome cattle, - | 


the ſouth co 


The next province is Iagvagua upon 

, wherein ſtandeth San Do- 
mingo, the only chief city of the iſland 
built by Bart holomeus Columbus; anno 1494 
on the eaſt fide of the river Oſama, but af- 
terwards removed by Nicholas Obando to 
the weſt ſide. It is neatly built, and ſtately, 
with ſtones, and environed with a ſtrong 
wall. It is the ſeat of an archbiſhop, and 
the place where the governour of the iſland 
and all the King's officers do reſide: and 
but that it is not conveniently ſupplied 
with water, it might well paſs for one of 
the beſt cities in all America. It flouriſh- 
ed exceedingly in the preceding age, but 
ſince the finding out of Peru, it hath loſt 
much of its ſplendour, as being leſs fre- 
quented by merchants. The inhabitants 
hereof, according to the Spaniards own 
relation, do not exceed 600 families of 
Spaniards , the Moors and mungrels, 
which are begot of Spaniſh and Moors, 
amounting to as many more. It was 
taken in the year 1586 by Sir Francis 
Drake with 1200 men ; but the ſpoil 
came far ſhort of expectation, there be- 
ing found great ſtore of braſs coin, but 
little gold. To the north of this prime 
city, in the ſame province, 1s the city de 
la Conception, wherein is a cathedral and 
a monaſtery, as alſo the town of Gotuy. 


Not far from San Domingo, the province 


of Cayagua beginneth, and extendeth itſelf 
on the ſouth coaſt near 160 miles: and 
in this province is Azna, commonly called 
Compoſtella, very rich in ſugars, and five 
convenient havens, Nizao, Formoſo, Ocoa, 
Caligna, and Yagnion itſelf, all greatly fre- 
quented, eſpecially Nigao, and Ocoa, by the 
Dutch, for the abundance of ſugar and 
hides, until of latter Years, trading there 
hath been utterly prohibited by the king 
of Spain. Upon this coaſt are four 
little iſlands, little better than rocks, Be- 


ta, Alta, Vela, Frayles , wherein though 


there be nothing worth obſervation, yet 


are they carefully to be obſerved for the 


prevention of ſhipwreck. The next pro- 
vince to the weſt, and more to the north, 
is Baoca, very mountainous, and ſo hard 
of accels, as it coſt the Spaniard very dear 
before he could gain it. The moſt ſouth- 
welt province is Hanigvagia, very plain, 
pleaſant, and fruitful; wherein ſtandeth 
Savaua, juſt oppoſite to Baqua, a ſmall but 
very conſiderable iſland to furniſh naviga- 
tors; hath alſo in it Cape Tuburo, and the 
S Dona, and many ſafe har- 

urs for ſhips. From the laſt of theſe, 
the land turning to the eaſt many leagues, 


admitteth of a great inlet of ſea: upon 


which bordereth Zagua, a province no 
leſs fruitful and pleaſant than the for- 
mer; in which ſtandeth the town called 
Jaguana, well provided with ſtore of ex- 
cellent ſalt: and near unto the north is 


the iſland Cuanabo. The moſt north-weſt 
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is Cape St. Nicholas, where beginneth the 
firſt north ſide province of the iſland Ma- 
rien, where Chriſtopher Columbus built Na- 
vidad. Hereunto belong two iſlands, Mo/- 
quites and Port Palma, the one to the eaſt, 
the other to the weſt. The next province 
is Lawega Reall, extending itſelf ſeventy 
leagues in length, twenty in breadth ;, ad- 
mirable rich in meadows and paſtures. 
Between this northern province and Yaqui- 
mo, to the ſouth, lie two other; Chao ſome- 
time abounding with golden mines, and 
Maguana with incomparable meadows, as 
being almoſt incompaſſed with two wide 


rivers, Niba, and Yacquen. There are be- 


| longing to this ſpacious province two 
towns of good note, St. Jago, and Port de 
Plata, beſides four convenient havens, 
Cape Francis, Port Riall, Mons Chriſti, 
and Port Iſabell. The moſt north-eaſt is 
Samana, unto which belongeth one only 
haven of note bearing the ſame name. 


LucaicliIsLanDs. 
- 1 O the north of Hiſpaniola and Cuba, 


between them and the continent of 


Florida, lye the many ſmall Lucaic Mands, 
ſo near one another, as they make thoſe 
ſeas very rough, heady, and dangerous: 
Beſides this there is nothing worth noting 
in them; I ſhall therefore herein return 
the readers whom it may concern (I mean 
thoſe who are to pals thoſe ſeas) to adviſe 
with that map, which the moſt judicious 
author, Mr. de Laet, hath made and placed 
in that his great and exact collection of all 
America, almoſt out of all authors, La- 
tin, Engliſh, Spaniſh, Dutch, or French, 
who have written in this kind. From him 
(by whom I have been moſt affiſted in 
this my ſhort compendium) they ſhall 
find their ſeveral names, and be ſuffici- 
ently informed how they fall between 
the foreſaid iſlands and the continent; 
which for me here to inſert, would be 
both needleſs and troubleſome, they are 
lo many, and of ſo little worth. 


PorTo Rico. 


PN RICO, lying to the north, 

ſhort of the 19th degree of the north 
latitude, is to the eaſt of Hiſpaniola near 
ſixteen leagues ; to the weſt. of Virgo, 
Gorda, and Anagado, the moſt weſt of the 
Caribbe iſlands, ſeventeen leagues ; from 
Cogui Bocoa, a promontory of Unezuella, 
in the continent of America, to the north- 
caſt, it is diſtant one hundred and thirty 


leagues. The climate is very pleaſant, - 


Y 


ſtore of Guiabo trees. 


only ſometimes in the months of Decem- 
ber and January, it is infeſted with too 
much rain; in June, July, and Auguſt, 
with ſomewhat immoderate heat, and ter- 
rible tempeſts, which they call hurricanes. 
The land, for the moſt part, riſeth and 
falleth with convenient ſmall fruitful hills 
and vallies ; though the fruitfulneſs there- 
of is much hindred with the over great 
The towns and 
ports of this iſland are but few; about 
the middle of the north ſide lyeth Porto 
Rico, the only town of note, built after 
the Spaniſh faſhion, and divided into fair 
ſtreets: It hath in it a ſafe haven for ſhips, 
a ſtately cathedral, and a monaſtery ; and 


though it hath no walls, it is well fortified 


by land and ſea, yet not ſo, but that it 
was taken by our countryman the earl of 


Cumberland, who found there a rich booty, 
and at leaſt ſeventy great pieces of ord- 


nance, which he brought away anno 1597. 
It hath ſince, in the year 1625, been al- 
ſaulted by Henricides the Dutch general, 
who tho? he demeaned himſelf very va- 
liantly in the attempt, could not obtain 
it. The other ports on the north fide of 
the iſland, as Viſa, Canaba, and Cabeca, 
to the eaſt of Porto Rico, are not ſafe, as 


being expoſed to the northern tempeſts, 


and ſhelves and ſands which lie before 
them. In the north-weſt corner lyeth 
Agada, a very opportune haven to water 
in ; between which and Porto Rico, the 


rivers Cami and Cabuco fall into the ſea. 


Directly to the weſt ſide of the iſland, 


ſomewhat about the middle, lyeth the ri- 


ver Guiabo, by which they paſs to Sz. 
Germin, four leagues remote from the 
weſtern ſea : the town is but ſmall, and 
Math been often taken by the French. 
Between the harbour belonging to it, 
which is the mouth of Guiabo and Agua- 
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da, directly to the welt ſide of the iſland, 


lycth the rock Zacheo, inconvenient and 


dangerous. There are other ſmall vil- 


lages in the iſland, but none other of great 


worth or note. 2 7 

On the ſouth ſide, moſt to the weſt, ly- 
eth Cape Roxo, near which our 17 
have found ſome ſalt pits very uſeful for 
thoſe who travel thoſe parts. From Cape 
Roxo lie the havens of Guaima, Xaria ; 
Guadianilla, and Guaiama diſtant five or 
ſix leagues the one from the other, On 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide lies the ſmall iſland 
Bieque, in which on the eaſt coaſt are 
only theſe two ports, St. James and Ta- 
bucoa. The prime commodities of this 


iſland, are great ſtore of ſugars, ginger, 


caſſia, and neats hides. It did. abound 


with ſilver and gold, but thoſe mines are 


either exhauſted, or neglected for want 
of workmen. 


BRE RMVU DAS. 
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Here is another iſland called Bermu- 
| das, which becauſe it falleth much 
in the ſame longitude with Porto Rico, 


though many degrees diſtant to the north 
in regard of latitude, I muſt either inſert 
here or leave out. It lyeth within a de- 


gree and a half of ſouth Virginia, not fo 


caſy to be come unto, in regard it hath 


but one, and that none of the beſt ports 
to land in: beſides, it is as much, if not 
more than any other place, infeſted with 
moſt tempeſtuous fearful winds called 


hurricanes. The ſoil and temperature is 


art of Virginia, and 


far inferior to any part 
no leſs than with a 


yet is it inhabited 


thouſand Engliſb; who, no doubt, when 


the wiſdom of the kingdom ſhall think 
convenient to ſend a ſtrong navy into 
America, will be forward to remove and 


. - . * |; 
improve their plantation into a more con- 


venient and richer ſoil. 


CARIBBE ISLANDS. 


O the caſt of Porto Rico begin the 
Caribbe or Canibal Iſlands, ſo called, 


for that the natives are men-eaters : for 


the moſt part they fall one within another, 
ſomctimes in a double, ſometimes in a 
threetold ſquadron, from the degree of 


\ eighteen and a. half, to ſomewhat more 


than the ſixteenth degree of latitude. I 


will only mention them as they lye in 


their ſeveral ranks from caſt to weſt. Ane- 
gado and Virgines, Angoillo and Virgin, 
Granda, St. Martin, Saba and Crus, St. 


Bartoline and St. Eſtafio, Barbados, Nieves 


and S. Chriſtopher, Antigua and Monſera- 


ta, Deſſeada and Guadalupe, Mary Glande, 


Sancho and Auſtin. From whence the 
Caribbe iſlands, Dominica, Martinico, St. 


Lucia, St. Vincent, Beria, and Granada, 


tall down to the twelfth degree of lati- 
tude. by a proportionable bending much 


like a bow towards the weſt from Anega- 


ao to Granada: only Barbados lyeth to 
the caſt more than twenty leagues out of 


the foreſaid bow-bending 7 755 Of theſe 


Barbados, S.. Chriſtopher and Nieves, now 
in poſſeſſion of our countrymen, are moſt 
ſpacious, and in all reſpects fitter for plan- 
ration, except Dominica, Martinico and 
Granada; which tho' they be not inhabit- 
ed by Spaniards, yet beſide the ſuſtaining 
of one. thouſand ſavages, either of them 
affordeth the Spaniſh nayy, in its yearly 
voyage to the ſouth continent of America, 
3 {tore of proviſion at very ſmall rates; 
1 porkers and ſix hens for one hatchet. 

ay 


no more of theſe iſlands but this, 


tho' they be thought ſcarce worth look- 


ing after by the Spaniards, yet would they 
ſuſtain twenty thouſand men. 

I might here paſs weſtward again with 
the Iſlands of Margarita, Cobana, Coetz, 
and many more, which lye upon the mat- 
ter, directly weſtward, not far remote 
from Granada, Andaluſia, and Venus ſuella, 
the neareſt part of the continent ſouth- 
ward : by coaſting whereof to Martha, 
Nicuragua, and ſo to Nova Hiſpania, I 
might more We and conveni- 
ently have concluded this my preſent diſ- 
covery of the North America; but then I 
muſt leave out two great iſlands of good 
note, and which 1s of twenty times more 
concernment, the moſt ſpacious Guiana, 
by our judicious countryman, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others, moſt admired and 
applauded for health, wealth, and plea- 
ſure ; tho' therefore it- be ſomewhat out 
of my way, and do a little obſcure my 
propoſed method, by the mediterraneanſea 
of America; yet I may not by any. means 
leave them out, as falling many degrees 


onthe north ſide of the equinoctial, unleſs it 
be one part of Guiana, which to the ſouth- 


eaſt goeth over the line ſomewhat more 
than a degree, taken up only with ſeveral 
branches of the great river Amazon, and 
many ſmall iſlands diſperſed in them of 
no great worth. 5 

The iſlands between Granada and Gui- 
ana, to the ſouthweſt, are Tabago and Tri- 
nidado. I ſhall quickly have done with 
them, and from thence begin in a ſecond 
book my diſcovery of Guiana, and the 
reſt of the continent; taking it according 
to the ſeveral regions thereof, as I ſha 
find them * agreeing to the ſea- 
coaſts ſo far as the mediterreanean will 
permit us, that is as far as Nova Hiſ- 
pania. . 
Tabago, now in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, 
mo to the ſouth-eaſt full thirty leagues 
rom Granada, and upon eight miles to 
the eaſt of Trinidado. It hath many good 
harbours, but the ps in unto them, 
eſpecially toward the weſt, is dangerous 
by reaſon the ſeas there are very boiſtrous 
and not free from ſands and ſhelves. It is 
conſtantly reported by the Dutch, who 
ſhould beſt know it, as having many 
years poſleſs*d it, to afford many rare 
fruits and herbs, variety of fowls and fiſh, 
and not to be utterly deſtitute of four- 
footed beaſts, wholeſome for nouriſhment, 


he | 


as having good ſtore of Indian Hogs and 


Armadillos, both which afford good food. 
Trinidado, now poſſeſs'd, as is credibly 
reported, by the forces of the preſent moſt 
illuſtrious admiral of England, the earl of 
Warwick, lyeth, according to the ſeveral 
far diſtant parts and corners thereof, be- 
tween the eighth and tenth degrees of la- 
titude. For though Sir Walter Raleigh, 


a judicious traveller, places Point Curia- 


Pan, which the Spaniards call Punto de 
| | Gallo, 
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Gallo, the moſt northern part, but in the 


eighth degree; yet the Dutch, according 
to Oviedus, upon more exact calculation, 
found it to come near to the tenth de- 
gree. Beſides this, about fifteen. miles 
to the ſouth, there is another convenient 
haven, called Point Blancho; after which, 
directly to the ſouth, between the iſland 
and the fallings of four or more branches 


of the great river Oronoque, from Gui- 


ana, there is a very ſhallow narrow ſea, 


not above three miles over, and not above 
eleven or twelve foot deep; howbeit, by 
reaſon of four or five iſlands which come 
between them, that ſea is heady and 
rough. FF 
This iſland is, according to Herea's ob- 
ſervation, two hundred ap from Hi- 
ſpaniola, ſixty from Granada; in length, 
according to Oviedus, it is twenty-five z in 
breadth twenty leagues. Concerning the 


ſeph ; the merchantable 


fertility of the ſoil, authors agree not; 
Herta reporteth it to be barren in the ge- 
neral, but Sir Walter Raleigh acknowledg- 
eth it to be ſo only in that part which is 
next adjoyning to Curiapan, but the reſt 
of the iſland to be ſufficiently fruitful, eſ- - 
pecially of Indian grain, and ſuch roots as 
the Americans uſually make their bread 
and beer of; beſides great ſtore of deer 
and hogs, and other wild beaſts, of which 
the inhabitants may feed plentifully. Good 
probability there is, that ſome golden mines 
may be found there; but as yet what hath 
been digged there, is acknowledged by 
the ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, and by ano- 
ther of our countrymen, Sir Robert Dud- 
ley, to be but marcaſite, which, though it 
ſhine like gold, yet it is of no value. The 
only great town in all Trinidado, is St. Fo- 

commodity there 
is tobacco. e 1e-- 
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0 ND now being to proceed with 
: - Guiana, I know no better courſe 


than to follow thoſe who have 
gone before me; who. by aſcending and 
| deſcending the grand rivers, I mean Oro- 
noque, to the north, Amazon to the ſouth, 
as alſo many others which fall between them 
into the. caſt ocean, have made the only 
diſcoyery which have as yet been made 
thereof ; and no marvel, for thoſe great 
rivers do on every fide environ Guiana, 
with the countries thereunto belonging, 
ſo as by help of their great labour and "x 
upon ſome farther ſearch, as compleat a diſ- 
covery in a ſhort time may be had of this 


largegoodly country, as of any other in Ame- 


rica, to the future incredible benefit of our 
nation, who might long ſince have enjoy- 
ed the ineſtimable riches thereof (ha che 
true relation of incomparable Raleigh, in 
his book intitled Guiana, found that cre- 
dit, or his moſt powerful motives had ſo 
timely prevail'd with this kingdom, as 
was but requiſite when the Spaniards had 
got but little knowledge, and leſs ſure 
tooting in thoſe 1 This I write, not 
as conceiving England now too weak 
to remove the Spaniard thence; no, I 
know very well that the power and wiſ- 
| hat of * kingdom now met in Parlia- 
Vol. II, 


ment, and J hope would before 
this, have ſent forth ſuch apower and well 


Prepared navy, as might have driven him 
out of his ſtrongeſt holds in any part of 


the North America; unto which any rea- 
ſonable near acceſs may be made by wa- 
ter, had not Spaniſb factors, jeſuits from 
abroad, and grand penſioners at home, 
raiſed theſe: preſent moſt cruel and moſt 
unnatural, I' ſhould rather ſay infernal 
commotions in this kingdom, and that 
in Ireland, purpoſely to divert their wiſ- 
dom from taking ſuch a ell n into any 
deep conſideration, being diſtracted and 
n on all ſides. | 
ut to the matter. 


Great and long in- 


pry hath been made by the Spaniſh, 
Eng 5 


, and Dutch, to find out Manoa, 
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otherwiſe called El Dorado, the chief city 


of Guiana, and the golden mountains ad- 
jacent, by thoſe great rivers that empty 
themſelves into the eaſt ocean, eſpecially 
by thoſe the two greateſt, Oronoque, and. 


Amazon, both upward and downward ; I 


mean downward, near from whence they 


ariſe ; upward from their, wide mouths, 


where they fall into the fea. ' Of Sani- 
ards, the firſt of note who attempted the 
ſearch of Guiana, by the river Oronoque, 
were Diego Ordace, a knight of the order 

L. | 


of 
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river. 


of St. Jago, and Pedro Harnandez de derpa; 
but we find nothing of worth, or certainty, 


to have been pertormed by either of them 
in that ſearch. Only Sir Walter Raleigh 


affirmeth, that he did ſee a great anchor 


of Ordaces ſhip, lying in a port called 
Moreguito, 300 miles within the land, upon 
the river Oronagque; a ſtrong proof he 
there. | 5 % (bs. 
As for Pedro Harnandez, it is faid by 
ſome, that taking his journey from Cu- 
mana in the Hat. Indies by land, towards 
Oronaque, which may be about 120 leagues; 
he was ſet upon, and quite overthrown, 


by a nation of the Indians called Wikery, 
before he came to the borders of the ſaid 
Others affirm, that he was de- 


feated in the very entrance of Guiana, at 
the firſt civil town of the empire, called 
Magureguary; but of this there is but little 
certainty, One Martines and Berea a Spa- 
niſh gentleman and a commander of great 
note and quality, after them proved far 
more ſucceſsful (if we may rely upon Be- 
rea's own report, as it was taken by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, from his own mouth) 
Aartines's — briefly happened thus; 
I may ſay well happened, for though ne- 
ver ſo true, yet was it but a meer chance. 
The foreſaid voyage of Ordace being ut- 


terly loſt, by reaſon his proviſion of gun- 


powder was at once blown up, through the 


negligence of this Martines ; his final 


judgment was, that he ſhould be ſet into 


a canoe alone, without any victuals, only 
with his arms, and ſo turned looſe into the 
great river. But it pleaſed God, that the 
canoe was carried down the ſtream, and 
that certain Guianians met it the ſame eve- 
ning; and having never ſeen any Chriſt- 
ian, or man before of that colour, they 


carried him into the country to be won- 
dered at; and fo from town to town until 


he came to the great city Manoa, the 
place of Inga, the emperor's abode : who 
upon the firſt ſight of him, knew him to 


be a Chriſtian, as having ſeen many in 


Peru, where he formerly lived, before bis 
brother Atabalipa, emperor thereof, was 
vanquiſhed by the Spaniard ; at what time 
he, and many thouſands more, fled to 
Guiana; where, within half an age, by 
reaſon of the exceeding riches and fertility 
of that large country, having ſubdued 
many nations he became as potent as ever 
his magnificent anceſtors were in Peru. 


The entertainmeut of this Martinas by 


Inga, is by himſelf acknowledged to have 
been very free and bountiful 4 for though 
he was brought blindfold thither, and du- 
ring the time of his abode in Manoa (which 


was ſeven months) he was not ſuffered to 


wander 0 where into the country yet 
Inga cauſed him to be lodged. in his own 


Or. | 


| Þa ace, and to be every way well provided 


At the end of which: time, when he had 
ſome what learned the language, he obtained 
favour of the emperor to depart. with 
whom he ſent divers Guianians to conduct. 
him to the river of Oronogue all loaden with 
as much gold as they could bear, given 
to Martines at his departure; of all which, 
as he arrived near the river fide, the Oro- 


. noque-pom, enemies to Inga, robbed him, 


ſave only of two great bottles of gords, 
which were filled with beads of gold cu- 
riouſly wrought : with theſe the ne- 
pom, (who thought the bottles only to have 
contained ſome food) permitted him to paſs 
down Oronoque in canoes z from whence 
he got to Trinidado, and from thence to 
Margarita, and fo to St. Ivan de Puerto- 
Rico; where, at the time of his death, re- 


cetving the ſacrament, he affirmed the truth 


of this relation, and gave his gold beads 


to the church. You have heard the unex- 
pected ſucceſs of Martines wandring ; hear 
now briefly the long and difficult travels of 
Berea, which were purpoſely undertaken, 
as they are recorded by the fame author 


from his own mouth. 


Gundixalvus Zimenes having, without any 
good ſucceſs, ſpent much in the ſearch 
of Guiana, by thoſe rivers of Nuevo Reygno 
that fall into Oronoque, left at his death a 
very great eſtate to Berea, who had mar- 
ried his daughter, conditionally he with 
his beſt endeavour ſhould proſecute his de- 
ſign of. Guiaua, which he faithfully per- 
formed ; for not long after he fell with 


great ſtrength and proviſions down the 


river Caſſanar riſing in Nuevo Reygno, out 
of the mountains near the city of Tunia, 
and falling into Meta another river ſpring- 
ing out of a mountain near Pampalone, 1n 


the ſame Nuevo Reygno de Granado, where 


it loſeth its name, as likewiſe doth Meta 
when a little above the fifth degree of north 
latitude, it emptieth itſelf into Bariguan 
otherwiſe called Bariqui cimeto, a river o 
Venezuella, which, after a hundred leagues + 
turning and winding, meeteth and joineth 
with the river Huriaparia, which is Oronoque. 

Where it is to be obſerved, that tho? Berea 
had from his firſt ſetting forth from the ri- 
ver Caſanar, fallen near two degrees to the 
ſouth, yet he, according to geographical 


deſcription in the beſt maps, fell ſhort a 
degree in latitude, and at leaſt ſeventy 
leagues in longitude of Macurewarai, the 
neareft town of all Gxiana, properly ſo 
called, and ſomewhat more than three from 
Manaa, the chief city; fo as keeping his 
courſe, as he acknowledged he did, down 
Oronoque, running directly north-eaſt from 
thence, there was then no hope of finding 
what he ſo eagerly ſought for, but inſtead 
theregf, received boch in bis forces and pro- 
viſions much loſs, many of them periſh- 
ing by water, his ſmall vrſſels being ſplit 


upon 
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upon rocks, or overwhelmed and ſwal- 
lowed with the violence of the ſtream; 
and many of them killed by the natives. 
The firſt place of note he arrived at, was 
the province of Amapaia, which he affirm'd 


to be rich in gold, and though for the 


greateſt time of his abode there, which was 
ſix months, he was fiercely infeſted by the 
inhabitants, yet at length, after the con- 
cluding of a peace between them, he ob- 


tained eight images of gold as curiouſly . 


made as any in Europe, which he ſent to 
the king of Spain. 5 
The river of Oronoque running on the 
eaſt ſide of Amapaia is. ſaid to be twelve 
miles broad, and about ſeven or eight 
hundred miles from its fall into che ocean. 
From hence, getting over to the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of Oronoque he ſought very diligently 
to have found an entrance into Guiana, but 
could find none, all places being ftopped 
up with high unpaſſable mountains: and 
alchough he met with divers rivers both on 
the one and on the other ſide of Oronogue 
yet he profeſſed he could not learn the name 


of them, but only of the river Carly: . 


neither could he, as he pretended, for want 
of the uſe of geography, expreſs of what 
degrees they were, ſo as he utterly deſpaired 
of obtaining any good ſucceſs in this your 
age, until he came to Emeria, where he 
found ſtore of proviſion, and the inhabit- 
ants of a more peaceable and civil diſpo- 
fition : the petty king thereof was called 
Carapana, a man of an hundred years of 
age, who in his youth had been ofcen at 
the iſlands of Trinidado and Margarita, 
where he traded with the Chriſtians there, 
and learned much from them how to go- 
vern his people. Berea having ſtaid here 
ſome good ſpace of time, and having, as 
he conceived, 
of Guiana, betaketh himſelf, without ſtay- 
ing any where, down the river Oronoque 
directly to Trinidado; from thence, not long 
after, he ſent back again to Carapana, who 
directed them to Moreguito Lord of Ara- 
maia, as having better 5 55 of Gui- 
ana, living four or five days journey from 
Magureguaira. This Morequito had ſome 
few years before brought much gold to 


Cumana; and withal had ſo highly extolled 


the great riches of Guiana, as that Yedes, 
the governor of Margarita, ſought to 
have obtained a patent thereof from the 
King of Spain, but was prevented by Be- 
rea; which fo troubled Moreguito for his 
gs Sonny Vedes's fake, with whom he 
had much ingratiated himſelf, as that tho' 
he feared openly to deny Bereg's requeſt 
in ſending guides with his men, to truck 
with the Guianians for gold; yet privily 
upon their return, which is reported tohave 
been with much ſtore of gold, he cauſeth 


them to be murthered near the banks of 


gained ſufficient knowledge 


Oroneque, one only n N inform Berea 
of this cruel act, which h 


part of the men he had at 'Trihid2do,”-to 
take him and to ſpoil his country; before 
whoſe coming Moreguito hearing of it, fled 
to Yedes for ſuccour; but being within a 
While demanded in the ki 
name; he was delivered and executed 
Whoſe execution fo diſpleaſed the borderers 
of Oronoque as he thought it not fafe ever 
after to venture with a few men, to traffic 
that way, neither was his ſtrength now 
ſufficient to make his way; wWherefore ex- 
pecting ſufficient forces from other parts 
of the Spaniard's dominions neareſt adjoin- 


ing, he ſtaid fo long at Trinidad, until 


he was ſurprized by Sir Walter Raleiyb in 


the year 1596. Here then Berez's diſco- 


very of Guiana being interrupted, it is 
meet I forbear any further relation thereof, 
until I have ſhewed you what was per- 
formed by our worthy countryman the ſaid 
Sir Waller Raleigb, in his firſt expeditioti 
thither ; after which, as being after it in 
time, the concluſion of Bered's overs 
as alſo of captain Kemi/h, and others w 0 
were employed by learned and expert Ra- 
150 that way will more ſeaſonabl) fol- 
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Aſter ſix weeks and two days departure 
from England, Sir Waller Raleigb, though 
he ſtaid ſeven days at Teneriſf, one of the 


Canary iſlands; in expectation of captain 


Preſton, arrived at Trinidado, and took it 
within four days; where loſing no time in 
the proſecution of his intended deſign fot 
Gulana, after diligent ſearch, the narrow fea 
between Trinidado, and the fall of Oronoque 
being ſo ſhallow and ſhelvy, more eſpe; 
cially thoſe branches of the fa river; l 
that was then diſcovered, being found by 
his ſeamen not above nine foot dee 

water, he was enforced to leave 1 ſhips, 
and with a hundred men thronged together 
in two barges and three Wherries to croſs 
that narfow ſea, and to venture up the river 
by thoſe branches; wherein When they had 
rowed four days, his own birge came a- 


again, ſuch was the ſhallowneſs of the 
Tiver when the flowing of fea had left them. 
After this, for many days more, they 
wandered here and there for want of a good 
pilot, not knowing which ſtream to take, 
the ſtreams multiplying fo exceedingly 
upon them, by reaſon of the many great 
and ſmall iſlands that lie in this wide bot- 
tom of Oronogue computed by the moſt 
judicious geographers, near a hundred 
miles wide from ſouth- eaſt to north-weſt, 
After they fell upon thoſe iſlands, com- 
monly called 7. rivitivans, the inhabitants 
whereof commonly go by the name Cia- 

| want 


| Cru e conceiving to 
have been plotted by Moreguito, ſent a good 


at higli 


ground, lo as they were in ſome fear, whe- 
ther FO ſhould ever have got her off 
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wani and Warawecks, who in regard they 
are commonly overflown from May to Sep- 
Five in houſes upon trees very 
rtificially built, their food being Indian 
hrs fiſh and veniſons, prepared before- 
hand. 1 N 
Here they happened on a pilot more ex- 
pert than the former, who yet within few 
days was out of his knowledge, where 
again it was their good hap to meet with a 
third, much more expert, one Marlin, an 
Arwacan, whom they took in a canoe, 
with fome others going down Amana, one 
of the greateſt arms of Oronoque to Mar- 
garila with ſtore of bread : both the pilot 
and the bread were of ſingular uſe to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and his almoſt fainting 
company, . without which they had un- 


doubtedly been much ſtreightened for go- 


ing any further. 
But by direction they quickly attained 
unto Arowacy, on the ſduth ſide of Oro- 
noque, whereof Toparimaca being lord, en- 
tertained them kindly, and furniſhed them 
with proviſions, as alſo with another pilot, 
yet more experienced in the croſs per- 
Faire ſtreams of Oronoque, as they grew 
igher to Guiana, From Arowacy, bend- 
ing their courſe almoſt directly weſtward, 
they paſſed by a great iſle called Arrowa- 


pana, twenty miles in length, and ſix in 


breadth, and at night caſt anchor at Ocawyta, 
not one third part ſo big. The next night 
they ſtaid under Pulayma iſland, from 
whence they could plainly diſcern the con- 


tinent to the north-weſt, to be a large plea- 
ſant plain between two edges of mountains, 


conſiſting of arable and meadow, known 


(as their laſt, pilot affirmed) by the name 


of the great valley of Sayma, running in 


length almoſt to Cumana near upon 120 


leagues, The third, fourth, and fifth day 
they paſſed the iſle Manoriparum, and a 


great part of Aromaia. On the ſixth day 


they came and ſtaid at the port of More- 


quito, where he was kindly entertained and 


informed concerning the ſtare of thoſe parts 
from Topiowary, lord of Aromaia, and 
uncle to the aforeſaid Moreguito. The in- 
formation he received from him was, that all 
the regions thereabout, even to Emeęria, were 
called Guiana z, though yet the inhabitants 
werecall'd Oronaque-poni, as far as the moun- 
tains of Wacarima, which they might from 


thence behold afar off in the continent, be- 


yond which he told them, the large valley 
of Amariocapana did lie, whoſe inhabitants 
were called Guianians. And that into the 
provinces which lie beyond theſe more to 
the ſouth, there came, ſome years lince, 
multitudes of people called Orienes and 


Epuremei, whopoſſeſled themſelves thereof, 
having driven the natives out of their an- 


cient inheritances ; (the Ca/iapagets, Epa- 


ragots, and Arawagots, only excepted) who 


were then great enemies to the Spaniard, 
and poſſeſs Magureguaran, a city ſtrongly 


and ſtately built, and withal amply fur- 


niſhed with gold. 
From hence in twodays they rowed up 
near to the river Caroly, where the heady 
violence of that and the other rivers, (as 
is uſual at that time of the year) permitted 
them not then by water to make any higher 
ſearch into Guiana, Here therefore ſtay- 
ing three or four days, their ſmall com- 
pany was diſperſed by direction of the 
commander, to view. the ſeyeral quarters 
about and above the ſaid river; which, upon 
their return, they reported in general to be 
very fruitful, in well grown meadows and 
paſtures z exceeding commodious for hunt- 
ing, hawking, fiſhing, fowling, as having 
many plains, clear rivers, abundance of 
pheaſants, partriges, quails, rails, cranes, 
herons, and moſt other fowls ; deer of all 
forts ; camas or antas, as big and affording 
as good nouriſhment, and as pleaſant as 
our Engliſh beef; porkers, hares, lions, 
tygers, leopards, and divers other ſorts of 
beaſts, either for chaſe or food : but that 
which moſt contented them, was (as being 
the thing they chiefly aimed at) the great 
ſtore ot gold and precious ſtones, the 
greater and lefler hills promiſed them, the 
very ſtones gliſtering like gold ; a more 
than probable argument, in the judgment 
of the beſt mineraliſts, that the earth lying 
a fathom or two deep, under ſtrong ſpars 
or quarries of ſuch, ſtone uſually called 
Marcaſite, hideth much treaſure, Upon 
due conſideration of the relations made of 
thoſe that Sir Waller had ſent to review the 
inland (agreeing ſo well with what he him 
ſelf had then ſeen; near the bank of Caroly, 
which he with ſome few muſqueteers under- 
took to ſurvey) he confidently affirmeth 
Guiana in no reſpect to be inferior to any 
part of the world. 5 
_ His own lively expreſſions, being a gen- 
tleman of as great learning this way as any 
one our age hath afforded, is worthy to be 
read and ſeriouſly conſidered. I never ſaw, 


faith he, a more beautiful country, nor 


more lively proſpects; hills ſo raiſed here 
and there over the yalleys, the river wind- 
ing into divers branches, the plains ad- 
Joining without. buſh or ſtubble, all fair 
green graſs, the ground of hard ſand to 


march on either for -horſe or foot ; the 


deer croſſing in every path, the birds to- 
wards the evening ſinging on every tree 
with a hundred ſeveral tunes; cranes and 
herons of white, crimſon, carnation, perch- 
ing on the river ſide ; the air freſh with a 
gentle eaſterly wind; and every ſtone we 
ooped to take up, promiſed either gold 
or ſilver by its complexion, | 
Tour lordſhip, faith he, writing to the 
lord admiral that then was, ſhall ſee of 
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many forts, and I hope ſome of them can- 
not be bettered under the ſun z and yet we 
had no means but our daggers and fingers 
to tear them out here and there, the rocks 
being moſt hard of a mineral - ſpar, as 
hard or harder than a flint; beſides, oo 
veins lie a fathom or two deep in the rocks, 
and we wanted neceflary inſtruments to 
have digged the treaſure out. Which laſt 
claufe, well conſidered, together with what 
he in his book of Guiana alledgeth for 
himſelf, namely, the violence of the wa- 
ters hourly increaſing, unſeaſonableneſs of 
the year, the ſmallneſs of his company, 
the inforced leaving of his ſhips more than 
400 miles for a whole month, and his un- 
willingneſs to let the natives now perceive 
that the intent of his coming was the ſame 
with the Spaniards, chiefly for gold; may, 
in my judgment, ſufficiently anſwer thoſe, 
who have and do ſtill queſtion the truth of 
Sir Walter's high expreſſions of Guiana's 
riches, and the moſt fruitful and pleaſant 
habitation it affordeth, for that he made 
no longer ſtay there, and brought no more 
{tore of treaſure home with him. 

The iſſue of this worthy traveller's firſt 
voyage was this, not being able, by reaſon 
of the great downfal and over - bearing 
ſtream of Carely, to aſcend any further, 
without ſeeing the rivers Baraquan, Beta, 
Daune and Obarro, all falling from rhe 
weſt into Oronoque and being diſtant each 
from other about a degree more and more 
to the ſouth : though yet in regard of lon- 


gitude from eaſt to weſt, they are much 


alike, either from Mocurewarai, or the great 
city Manao : he returned in few days to 
the port of Morequito, where he concluded 
with Topiawari; hoſtages being given on 
either ſide, to return with great forces the 
next year, and that in the mean time he 
| ſhould. work with the Oronoque-poni, to 
join with them'in an expedition againſt 
their enemies the Zpuremet, who poſſeſſed 
the regions that moſt abound with ſilver 
and precious ſtones : but here was the un- 
happineſs of the man, I might rather ſay 
of the kingdom, that upon his ſpeedy re- 
turn into Exgland, not above eight months 
trom his ſetting forth, he could not (tho? 
he were very gracious at court) procure a 
navy to be ſent within a year to Topiawari, 
as was promiſed: Whence it came to pals, 
that the aforeſaid Berea, neglecting no 
time, did, by the aſſiſtance 8 Carrapana 
lord of Emeria, again get up the river 
of Oronogue with 300 Spaniſh ſoldiers as 
far as Caroly, where he built a little town 
called St. Thomas, conſiſting of thirty 
houſes of great conſequence, to bring un- 
der and keep in the fearful unarmed bor- 
derers of Oronoque, and alſo for oppoſing 
any other nation. who. ſhould attempt 
Guiana * way: but Sir Walter, not 
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underſtanding of the Spaniards building 
and ſtrong fortifying St. Thomas, ſent 
forth captain Nymiſb with a ſhip and pin- 
nace (all he was able to do at his own 
charge) the 26th of January in the year 


1596, which being four months later than 


he promiſed and intended, cauſed Topia- 
wari and the reſt of the borderers of Oro- 
noque, for fear of Berea and his Spaniſb forces, 
to withdraw themſelves z when Keymiſh, 
who firſt diſcovered the genuine and beſt 
navigable ſtream of the great river Oro- 
noque within eight days fail and entrance 
thereunto, came up to the port of More- 
uito, where, finding his _ of aſſiſtance 
vac the natives fruſtrated, and himſelf 
not able to encounter the Spaniards, he 


forthwith for fear of ſurprizal, taketh down 
the river again, and fo in the fifth month 


after his ſetting forth out of England, re- 
turned thither ſafe again, though without 
any good ſucceſs at all. After. this I find 
no further attempt to have been made by 
the Engliſþ upon Guiana, but that of Sir 
Walter himſelf, Anno 1617, when he had 
been fourteen years priſoner to the great 
retarding of his intended proſecution of 
Guiana. The ſucceſs of this voyage was 
little anſwerable to the great preparation 
thereof : for though he went forth at his 


own and friend's charge with ſeven good - 


ſhips well manned and provided, yet he 
brought no treaſure home. And no mar- 
vel, for as he no leſs truly than boldly 
writeth to Sir Ralph Winwood from Chri- 
fopher's iſland, his whole deſign, what 
ſhips, what men, what ammunition he 
would take with him, as alſo what time 
he would ſet forth hence, and what branch 
of Oronoque he intended to go upto Guiana, 
were all made known to the Spaniard be- 
fore he could get out of the Thames, by 
king James, to whom he was enforced by 
oath, before he could get liberty to go, to 
diſcover the foreſaid particulars, Upon 
which notice, ſpeedy directions were ſent 
from the court of Spain, to draw up forces, 
three times as many as ours were, from Por- 
to- Rico, Nuequo-Reygno, and other neareſt 


adjoining parts, to ſurprize them unexpect- 


edly. Yet ſuch was the courage and reſo- 
tion of our men, that they went up to St. 
Thomas, and took it, and in it ſome ſtore 


of rich tobacco; but the Spaniſh forces 


purpoſely abandoned the town for the bet- 
ter defence of the mines, ſo that ours 
could not take them, which, by reaſon of 
woods lying on every ſide near unto them, 
with 200 muſqueteers they eaſily defended. 
A more than probable argument, that the 
Spaniard was then poſſeſſed of thoſe golden 
mines, then ſought by the Eugliſb; elſe, 
would they not have left their town, and be- 
took themſelves to the defence of them: 
and Sir Walter Raleigh in his foreſaid letter 

gF. maketh 
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maketh good proof of it, in naming the 
med in whoſe poſſeſſion they then were; 
and he further confidently affirmeth, that 
he was ſufficiently able to make good what 
he writ, by the king of Spain's ſeveral 


grants to ſeveral perſons; as alſo by the 


Spanifh regiſter books, wherein appear the 
abunclance of treaſure the mines as then diſ- 
covered afforded, by the great ſums thence 
ariſing yearly from the king's fifth part; 
ind certainly had the Spaui King not 
teared: learned and experienced Raleigh's 
future and greater diſcovery and proſecu- 
tion of Guiana, he would never ſo eagerly 
have purſued him unto death as he did; 


Which yet he had not ſoon effected, had 


ſhort an 


city 


it not been for his penſioners here, ſome 
noble ignoble Engliſomen overpowerful 


. with king James, the reputed Solomon of 


his time, as now they are much more with 
his ſucceſſor, much inferior to his father 
in vide. Tj 

From that time to this, che Eugliſb hopes 
being cruſhed in the loſs of ſo worthy a 
commander, there hath been either none 


or little venturing from England to Guiana. 


But the Netherlands ſince that have made 
ſo many yearly voyages up the river Oro- 
noque as far as St. Thomas (encouraged by 
the great return made from thence, not of 
gold, but of rich tobacco) as that ſome 
of their ſkilful pilots were as well able to 


direct the beſt and ſafeſt way thither, as 


our watermen are able to deſcribe the paſ- 
ſage from Dover to London; the very 
cauſe as is generally conceived, why (being 
grown ſo expert in that river) they were 
{ome years ſince ſo ſeverely prohibited by 
the king of Spain to trade any more there. 
Tau have heard of Guiana, as it bor- 
dereth weſterly on both ſides Oronoque, as 
much as can be con veniently expreſſed in ſg 
epitome; You ſhall now hear 
more briefly how it lyeth to the eaſt ocean, 
according to the principal rivers, as they 
fall between A Amazon. The 
firſt great river of any note from Mine- 


boery, and the moſt ſouthern and beſt naviga- 


ble arm or ſtream of Oronoque is Efſequebe, 
very broad, but withal very ſhallow in the 
mouth of it where it falleth into the ocean: 
it is affirmed by the natives bordering 

n both ſides of it, to ariſe within one 
day's journey. of golden Aſanoa, the prime 
of Guiana; but both our Enghſp 
and the Dich, who have diligently endea- 
voured to make entrance into the continent 
by this river, have found it in two or three 
days not paſſable, by reaſon of many great 
waterfalls, three times as high and more 
heady: than is the fall of Londan- bridge. 
The inhabitants about this river, neareſt 
to ſea are called Aruaci, as barbarous but 


not ſd inhuman and cruel as are the Caribs, 
who paſſeſs the more inland country: they 


are continually at war between themſelves, 


yet both great enemies to the Spaniard, 


and not to be truſted by us or any other 
Chriſtian nation when they are able to do 
miſchief: *the ſoil eſpecially about twenty 
miles from ſea is exceeding fertil ; the 
commodities are cryſtal, and a kind of 
wood very uſeful, and much deſired for 
dying the beſt colours. The next river of 
note is Berbice, lying ſomewhat above the 
ſixth degree, the land adjoining is as the 
former poſſeſſed by the Arwaci, but is far 
inferior in regard of fertility, and the 


forenamed merchantable commodities. The 


next two rivers, or rather two in one, are 
Sarname upon the ſixth degree, and Icotera 
that falleth into Sarname, three miles be- 
fore it emptieth itſelf into the ocean. The 
inhabitants hereof (being men- eaters, and 


2 


very falſe in performing their promiſes) are 


of all others leaſt to be truſted; neither in- 
deed are the commodities thereabout of that 
worth (being upon the matter only braſil- 
wood) as might invite men to venture far 
into the country. Twelve miles more to 
the ſouth is Marawyny, a river of a wide 
and deep mouth, affording above twenty 
leagues convenient paſſage for veſſels of 
burthen, though yet the coming up from 
ſea into it is very difficult: the inhumanity 


as the other, and the commodities the land 
affordeth of as little worth, and thercfore 
ſeldom frequented either by us or the Ne- 
therlands, From hence more-and more to 
the ſouth, five other rivers of greater note 
have their fall into the eaſt ocean : the firſt 
is Cajana inhabited by the Caribs, whoſe 
fall is computed to be twenty leagues 
from Marawyny, the head of it to be 
more than fifty from the ſouth-weſt. The 
ſecond and third Cauwo and. yo, much 
upon the middle between the fourth and 
fifth degree (inhabited by the Jayi and She- 
baij) have their riſing to the ſouth-weſt fur- 
ther into the continent, The moſt ſourh- 
ern of the five great rivers is #/iapoco (in- 


habited alſo by the Zays) lying between 


the fourth and fifth degree of latitude, into 
whoſe channel many little rivers fall. The 


regions in general belonging to the five 


foreſaid rivers are very fruitful, temperace, 
and pleaſant; I ſay, in the general, for 
they are not in all places alike ; the ſea 
coaſts, to omit further particulars, are more 
hot, but yet withal mooriſh, and therefore 
leſs fruitful or pleaſant; the inland being 
mountainous is colder, but yet more pro- 
fitable, the ground that lieth between them 
(both being in ſome places of greater, in 
others of leſs extent) doth far exceed them 
both in . en pleaſure, and profit: 
they abound with all manner of proviſion 


for life, with Caſſavi roots, where with the 
natives make a kind of bread and 2 
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and infidelity of the borderers is as great 
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which they prefer before thoſe made with 
ours or Indian grain; of both which the 


ſoil in general promiſeth great inereaſe: 


they have alſo ſtore of beaſts, both for 
food and chaſe ; namely, deer of all ſorts, 
boars, hares, coneys, tygers, leopards, and 
Hons : but thoſe that are of greateſt uſe 
for food, are their Maypowri and Baremo, 
the fleſh of the one like our beef, the other 
like our mutton, As for fowl, fiſh, fruits, 
they afford, according. to our countryman 
maſter Harcourt's relation, not much leſs 
ſtore or variety than is before confidently 
reported to be found in the countries bor- 
dering about Caroly, and the other higher 
ſtreams of Oronoque. And though as yet 
there hath not been any diſcovery made 
by us, of any golden or filver mines in 
theſe parts, yet both Engliſh and Dutch 
_ travellers that way affirm, they have ſeen 
two ſorts of precious ſtones, Jaſpers, and 
"ax ern of both which the natives in- 
orm them there are great ſtore to be found 
in divers hills, But this is very certain, 
that few places in the world afford more 
variety of rich materials for dying, or more 
ſweet and ſovereign balſams. 

The third moſt ſouthern river in com- 


paſſing Guiana, is that of Amazon, ſo call'd 


(not as ſome have conjectured, for that the 
women have killed or expelled the males, 
not admitting any ſociety with them but 
only for one month in the year, for the 
continuance of procreation, but becauſe 
both male and female uſually go in long 
hair hanging down below their ſhoulders), 
This great river is obſerved to vent itſelf 
by ſo many arms or ſtreams, far diſtant the 
one from the other no leſs than fix degrees, 
viz, from the river Arowary, lying above 
eape de Noordneere, upon the thirddegreeof 
the north latirude, unto the river Tapieuru, 
as many to the ſouth beyond the Equinoctial. 
Yet, becauſe the diſcovery as yet made (or 
at leaſt made known to us) of the ſeveral 
falls of this great river are ſmall and con- 
fuſedly delivered, I ſhall reſerve the de- 
ſcription of them, and the regions adjacent, 
with the condition of the natives, to m 
next book, as having ſo near intercourſe 
and reſpect to South America. 

J have done with Guiana: my deſcrip- 
tion muſt now proceed with the continent 
and iſlands adjoining where left, as they 
lie weftward from the iſland Granada, by 
the American mediterranean ſeas: 
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IHE neareſt parts of the continent to 
Granada, the moſt ſouthern of all the 
Caribbe iſlands, is by Herera, ſtiled Nova 
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Andaluſia, but now better known by the 
names of Cumana and Yenezuella, a ſpacious 
country, but not the fifth part of what 
formerly hath been reckoned to belong to 
Nova Andaluſia, In the paſſage from Gra- 
nada to Araya, the firſt part of note be- 
longing to Cumana, about ſeventeen leagues 
diſtant from Granada to the ſouth-weſt, lie 
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Teſtigos eight rocks rather than iſlands, As 


alſo the iſle of Margarita, Coetz, and Co- 
bana, not long fince very famous for ex- 
cerding ſtore of rich pearl: I ſhall briefly 
diſpatch them, and ſo proceed with Cu- 
mana, which is yet more to the ſouth-weſt. 
The greateſt and chiefeſt of theſe three 
ſtands is Margarita, juſt about the eleventh 
degree to the north of Cumana, ſix or ſeven 
leagues, between which lie the two other, 
Cobana and Coetz. According to Herera it 
is diſtant from Hiſpaniola 170 leagues ; the 
length of it is faid to be ſixteen leagues ; the 
fertility of the ſoil is ſaid to be very good: 
but this the late Netherland navigators deny. 
In former times the great abundance of pearl 


obtained by continual taking of oyſters, 


made this. iſland of greateſt fame and re- 


port, inſomuch as the kings of Spain, for 


the better ſecuring the pinnaces employ'd 

in the oyſter fiſhing, built two ſtrong forts, 

the one to the eaſt, the other to the ſouth. 
But now the pearly oyſters, by reaſon 


of the Spaniſh inſatiable and unſeaſonable 


taking of them, do upon the matter utterly 
fail, the iſland is of ſmall note and leſs re- 


ſort ; the chief fort of it was taken and de- 


moliſhed 1626 by Heredices the Dutch ad- 
miral, who carried from thence eleven 
pieces of ordnance. 

The other two iſlands Cobana and Coetz, 


which fall between Margarita and Cubana, 


are but ſmall ones; and at this time of as 


little regard, though formerly of great 


eſteem with the Spaniard for the great ſtore 
of pearl they afforded : it is credibly re- 
ported that for many years, the king's fifth 


part, which was impoſed upon the traders, 


came in Cobana only to no leſs than 1 5000 
ducats yearly. | 


CuBANA and VENEZUELLA. 
N D now to the continent : the firſt 


place of note in Cubana, is the pro- 


montory of Araya, in the ſame parallel of 
longitude tothe weſt end of Margarita, but 
diſtant in regard of latitude to the ſouth 


ſix or ſeven leagues : upon the winding in 


of this promontory, between it and the 
gulf Cariaco, which for many leagues is 
extended into the continent, are found large 
pits of excellent and durable ſalt; of which 
the Dutch made great uſe, until many of 
their men were there unhappily * 
0 an 
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and cruelly cut off by the Spaniard, ſince 
which time, the better to debar them and o- 
ther nations from ſupplying themſelves 
from thence with that molt neceſſary com- 
modity, he hath built a very ſtrong fort. 
On the , weſt ſide of the gulph, two 
miles diſtant from ſea is Cumana, a pretty 
large town; from whence the land begin- 
ning to turn again to the north, hath be- 
ſides others theſe four ſate and convenient 
havens, Bordones, St. Faith's, Commona- 
got, and Oychyre, from which laſt and 
moſt weſtern part, Oychyre, unto ca 
Salinas the moiſt eaſtward, near Bocco del 
Draco, where Cumana beginneth, are at 
leaſt ſeventy leagues ; the breadth of it ac- 
cording to Spaniſh authors, in moſt places 
is forty leagues unto the ſouth. In former 
ages it was well ſtored with natives, of 
which the tenth part are not now to be 
found, the Spaniard having ſeveral occa- 
ſions to tranſport them elſewhere, and to 
make unmerciful execution of them. 
It ſhould ſeem by the nes; ſtay and 
large perambulations that Ortelius and Se- 
denus, two Spaniſh commanders, made in 
this country, that but ſmall ſtore of gold 
and ſilver is to be found here, neither is 
there any great proviſion of fuſtentation 
for life, except it be of fiſh, fowl and ho- 
ney, with which it aboundeth. Over-a- 
gainſt the weſt-end of Cumana, a degree 
remote to the north lyeth Tortugas and 
Blancas, diſtant five leagues one from the' 
other, which for that they afford little elſe 
but hogs and goats, hard to be taken, be- 
ing overrun with exceeding ſharp briars 
and thorns are ſeldom gone unto. 
The next part of the continent bending 
to the north-weſt is Yenezuella, a far great- 
er and richer country; it conſiſteth of 


many provinces, and hath in it many Spa- 


niſþ towns and commodious havens, 

The ſoil in general is ſo fertile, as it af- 
fordeth two crops yearly : the paſtures 
and meadows thereof are ſo many, and ſo 
rich, as they plentifully ſuſtain great ſtore 
of wholſome cattle as well neat as other: 
the great ſtore of cow and ox hides uſually 
brought from thence ſufficiently prove the 
ſame. It is, alſo, generally reported to 
afford in divers A inces good ſtore of 
treaſure, eſpecially gold of the beſt ſort. 

Before the coming of the Germans into 
this country, to whom the emperor Charles 
gave it, in regard of their great ſervice a- 


gainſt the proteſtants, the country was full 
of inhabitants; but by reaſon of the covet- 


ouſneſs and cruelty of thoſe Germans, 
whoſe intent wasnot to plant, but to make 
ſpoil of the natives, they were well nigh 
utterly rooted out, and are not now much 
increaſed, by a latter poſſeſſion of the Spa- 
ni ; but tigers and other wild beaſts have 
overun it. Spaniſh authors make mention 
of ſeveral otter belonging to Venezu- 
ella, but they do not ſo clearly preſcribe 


their ſeveral limits, as is requiſite. There- 


fore proceeding in my diſcourſe, accord- 


ing to my uſual method, in following the 


ſea-coaſt, I ſhall briefly acquaint you with, 


ſuch Spaniſh towns as are near adjacent to 
the ſea-coaſt, or near upon the 3 de- 
gree of longitude, though far diſtant in 
regard of latitude from north to ſouth, 
which is the breadth of the country. 

The moſt eaſtern promontory of Vene- 
zuella is Cordeliera, within five miles of 
Porte de Guaira; whence within fifteen 
miles is the ſtrong tower called Caracas, 
and from thence within two miles is Blan- 
co, all convenient harbours for ſhips ; then 
follow Turiane and Burburate two other 
commodious and ſafe havens, the former 
whereof affordeth good water, and is diſ- 
tant from Blanco 1 80 miles, the other 


ſtore of ſalt, and is remote from the ſaid 


Blanco fifteen miles. Within the land a- 
bove two leagues from the ſea- coaſt lieth 


Carvaleda, a Spaniſh town of ſome note, 


and from thence about four leagues is St. 
Jago, a greater town, where the governor 
of thoſe parts doth uſually reſide. From 
Porte Burburate, about ſeven leagues with- 
in the continent, directly to the ſouth, the 
Spaniſh of latter time hath built Nova Va- 
lentia, from whence fifteen leagues more 
to the ſouth is Nova Zerez, of a later 
ſtanding, both well acommodated with 
wholeſome proviſion in a competent mea- 
fure. From Zeres to Nova Segovia, an- 
other Spaniſh town, directly to the ſouth, 
is twenty leagues ; it joineth upon the ri- 
ver Bariquicemeti, which falleth after a 
great circuit of ground, into the river O- 
ronoque. The country hereabouts is ve- 
ry barren, but the mountains, with which 
it is ſurrounded, are conceived by the Ger- 
mans, who built that town, to be well ſto- 


red with gold, and this opinion of theirs 


is upon good grounds, ſtrongly confirmed 
by others of better judgment, who have 
written of thoſe parts, Tucurio, that is ex- 


ceedingly commended for the ſweetneſs of 
the air, the temperature of the climate, 


the ſuper-abundant variety of victuals, 
and ſtore of gold it E is yet eleven 


leagues more to t e ſouth · weſt, diſ- 


tant from the neareſt place of the north, 


ſea-coaſt fifty, from Nova Granada one 
hundred fifty leagues ; in which long paſ- 
ſage two parts are very pleaſant and fruit- 
fl * third very rough and ill pro- 
vided. | 


Now to return to the ſea · coaſt, and ſo 


with relation to the longitude of Yenezu- 


ella, to ſurvey the middle of this country, 


as it extendeth itſelf to the ſouth. Not 


far from Bugburate lieth a little gulph cal- 


led Trifte, from which Porte Etſave is a 
league diſtant, whence the land beginneth 
to wind upon the north ſea, continueth, 


do by ſomewhat proportionable 


for the ſpace of fifty five ws. High ſo to 
gaining 
on 
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on the ſea; only a little above Coro, the 
only city here, the land turning two leagues 
to the ſouth, and then again twelve to the 
north-weſt, admitteth a great inlet of the 
ſea, which falling tomewhat near to the 
gulph of Venezuella, lying: on the other 
de, maketh a kind of Peninſula, called 
Paragoana, containing in the circumfe- 
rence about twenty-five leagues ; the cape 
whereof to the north is San Roman, a pro- 
montory of great note; and between the 
ſouth-weſt end thereof and the aforeſaid 
gulph, lieth the great lake of Maracabo, 
extended into the continent in length 
thirty five, in breadth ten leagues o- 
ver; the mouth of it being a mile and a 
half wide, joined with the gulph of Vene- 
quell ; whence though the ſea daily flows in- 
to it, yet doth it empty itſelf by a conſtant 
ebbing. | 

The iſlands over againſt this part of the 
continent, ſome leagues remote in reſpect 
of latitude, are, firſt Bonary, near a de- 
gree diſtant to the north; it is of eight 
miles circumference, well provided with 
ſtore of hogs and horſes, as alſo with one 


ſafe haven on the northweſt end thereof; 


from hence thirty nine leagues farther to 
the weſt, and fourteen to the north from 
Coro, the only city of Yenezuella, is Cu- 
raca, far leſs, but more fertile; it hath a 
haven on the north, but not very ſafe, 
eſpecially for great ſhips. 1 1 
The laſt is Araba, nine miles remote 
from Quaracao to the welt, and eight from 


cape San Roman to the north. Let us 


now conſider the Spaniſh towns adjacent 
to this fea coait, and more remote into the 
land. Coro, which is built in the afore- 
ſaid Peninſula, having a biſhop's ſeat in 
it, goeth by the name of a city, and is in- 
aced the only place of note near adjoining 
to the ſea, and the chiet town of Yenezu- 
ella; it hath belonging to it two havens 
to the weſt and north; that to the weſt 
though not very good, is tar better than 
that of the north, 

The country round about it is well ſtored 


with fiſh, fleſh, fowl, and ſugar canes: 
one thing it hath peculiar, ſuch ſtore of 


wholeſome and medicinal herbs, as it is 
ſaid to need no phyſician. From Coro di- 
rectly to the ſouth, between the north ſca 
coaſt, the lake Maracabo, and near Valen- 
tia, heth Portilla de Carora, in the fertile 
vale of Carora, a large ſpace of ground 
near two leagues from the pleaſant and 
fruitful fields of Coro, to the no leſs plea- 
fant and fruitful vale of Carora, is moun- 
tainous and unfruitful, inhabited only by 
ſavages, called Xizatiaras and Axaguas. 

In the bottom of Maracabo is Lagana, 
a Spaniſh town, ſurrounded between two 
rivers with well levelled grounds, which 
might ſerve to good uſe, being abundant- 
ly ſtored with deer, coneys, and great va- 
riety of fowl, but that it is over-run with 
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wild beaſts, eſpecially with tigers; beyond 
which eighteen leagues more to the ſouth 
is the province of Auruara, and beyond 
that, ten leagues more ſomewhat near to 
the ſouth eaſt, is the port of Guiacas, of 
both which we read of nothing much 
worth noting; but only betwixt theſe, 


and the rich province of Tucuio twenty- 


five leagues diſtant, a ſhort paſſage may 
be had into the great kingdom of Grana- 
da. The ſouth fide of the lake Maricabo 
is inhabited by the Pocabouyes and the Al- 
cohalads, two nations of a milder temper, 
and more tractable diſpoſition than are 
moſt other natives; both are confidently 
reported to poſſeſs great riches, and a ſoil 
every way well furniſhed for a comfortable 
ſuſtentation of life. 


TERRA FIRMA. 


AT D now having finiſhed Yenezuella, 
we are to proceed with the next ad- 
jacent part called Terra Firma, as being 
firſt found after the Iſlands. It is thought 
by Cieca who hath wrote of it, that it ex- 
tendeth itſelf from about Martha, which 
is in the eleventh degree of the north lati- 


tude, within a degree of the equinoctial, 


for the ſpace of four hundred leagues. 
The breadth of it, as it is taken according 
to the ſea coaſt, from cape Vela to Pana- 
ma directly weſt, where it is wideſt, doth 
not exceed three hundred leagues; between 
which, not many leagues diſtant from 
ſea, tho far remote the one from the other, 
ariſe four high mountains, running the 
length of this region, and all Peru and 
Chili are uſually known: by the name of 
the Andion mountains. Where they are 
narroweſt they are two leagues over, in 
moſt ten, in ſome more than twenty: but 
then between theſe mountains lye many 
large well levelled plains, which bein 
continually watered from the many ſmall 


brooks and wide rivers iſſuing from them, 


make many exceeding fruitful provinces, 
except it be ſome places where over great 


abundance of waters turneth them into 


moores and fens. | wel 
The climate in general is very whole- 
ſome ; but-in regard of heat and cold, lit- 
tle can be ſaid of it in general, the moun- 
tains and the plains differing ſo much, 
theſe being for the greateſt part of the 
year ſomewhat over hot, thoſe over cold; 
yet ſo, as having recourſe to both accord- 
ing to the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, they 
prove very convenient for habitation, and 
are for the moſt part as well ſtored with 


gold and precious ſtones, as any part of 


America whatſoever. When I have ſer 
forth ſo much of this ſea-coaſt as ſhall be 
requiſite at once, I ſhall then by an or- 
derly falling down with the continent, 
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within a degree or two of the equinoctial, 
particularly acquaint you with the places 


| Where the foreſaid treaſure, and many o- 


ther uſeful commodities are to be had. 
Cape Vela, the moſt eaſtern province 
of Terra Firma, is diſtant from Coro in 
Venezuella ſixty leagues ; from whence to 


Rio de la Hacha are eighteen, thence to 


Martha thirty, thence to Carthagena five 
and thirty more. Theſe three are the on- 
ly haven towns of note belonging to the 
caſt part of this country, though yet there 
be many other ports and rivers which may 
and do afford ſafe harbour for ſhipping. 
is ri- 
ver Ranceria, beyond it to the weſt four 
es is port Ramada, then follow the 
mouth of the five great rivers, Babio, Pe- 
ra, Palamino, Don Diego, and Anchon de 
Quagacbhico, remote the one from the other 
a league or two. Between theſe and Mar- 
tha port do intervene Concha and Los An- 
chones, two convenient havens, though 
nothing comparable to that of Martha, 
which in the year 1587 was certified to 
the king of Spain, by Baptiſta Antonella, 
his own Geographer, to be more ſafe and 
convenient for the Spaniſh fleets yearly pai- 
ſage into thoſe parts than Carthagena, if 
any conſiderable coſt were beſtowed upon 
it, and that meerly for want thereof, it 
hath been twice taken by the Eugliſb with 
{mall forces. | 
Between Martha town and the falling 
of the great river Martha, which 1s near 
about the mid-way, cape Agnia and the 
navigable rivers of Gayra and Ciennagoy, 
places of note do intervene: ſo on the other 
ſide, between it and the port of Carthage- 
na, the ſandy iſland of Zamba, and other 
ſhelvy places, by avoiding the coaſt and 
ſtriking to ſea, are carefully to be avoided, 
until ſhips may more ſafely put in from 
fea to Canoa, but two leagues from Car- 
thagena. CS bf ; 
s for the port of Carthagena itſelf, 
were it as well provided, as the foreſaid 


Baptiſta adviſeth his Majeſty of Spain to 


have it done, it might upon better ground 
be eſteemed impregnable ; but for ought 
can read or hear, a ſtrong navy which 
can ſpare to land but two thouſand, or 


three thouſand: men, where they ſhall find 


opportunity, may take the town, and all 

the rich treaſure in it, as well as it hath 

been formerly taken by our countrymen 

with far leſs ſtrength when it was leſs for- 

_ but of this ſtrong port more here- 
er. 

From Carthagena, where the ſea begin- 
neth to decline fromthe north to the ſouth- 
welt, for the ſpace of thirty-five leagues, 
until we come to the gulph of Uraba, in- 
to which falleth the great river Darien; 
we read only of ſome ſmall iſlands, as 
Caramari, Bara, and Tortuga, to be ob- 
ſerved to avoid, for the dangerous acceſs 


unto them, rather than for any good to 
be gain'd trom them, yet there are two 
fate and convenient havens between them. 

Hitherto of the ſea coaſt of Terra Firma, 
to the ſaid gulph, where on the weft ſide 
the iſlands of Panama, a narrow neck of 
the land, continueth, and yet ſeparatcth it 
from Nova Hiſpania, where the north 
continent beginneth to ariſe ſome degrees 
to the north. Let us now pierce into the 
continent of Terra Firma, and view it ac- 
cording to its ſeveral governments, with 
as near a relation as we may to the fore- 
{ſaid ports, whether more near adjoining, 
or further remote. | 

The firſt government taketh its name 
from Rio de Hacha, the firſt port town to 
usward, it is but of ſmall extent, for it 
reacheth not above eight leagues into the 
continent; but ſtored with Spaniſh fruits, 
golden mines and precious ſtones of divers 
ſorts; and were it not withal over-ſtored 
with wild beaſts in the field, and crocodiles 
in the rivers it might well be reckoned one 
of the beſt habitations of Terra Firma. 
Beſides Rancheria and Ramada, which as 


haven towns I mentioned before, we read 


of one Spaniſh town called Tappra, well 
furniſhed with cattle. This province is 
ſeparated by the mountains of Buritaca 
trom the government of Martha, of far 
greater extent; ſomewhat more than one 
hundred ten leagues in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and not few leſs in breadth from 
north to ſouth. The particular provinces 
belonging to this ſpacious government do 
much differ in divers reſpects. The valley 
of Tayrone, ſeven leagues diſtant to the 
eaſt of Martha, and the province of Bu- 
ritaca, eight more, are fertile and very 
rich in gold and precious ſtones, neither 


are they troubled with overmuch heat or 


cold. But the valley of Upar, where- 
in ſtandeth Cuidad, at the head of the ri- 
ver Pompatao, remote from Martha 0 
leagues, ſeparated from Buritaca, thoug 
it be ſomewhat fertile yet it is over cold, 
The land for three leagues compaſs, ad- 
joining to the town of Martha, from which 
the whole government taketh denomina- 
tion, is very healthful and pleaſant, but 
withal very ill provided with victuals, un- 
leſs oranges and lemons and ſuch like Spa- 
niſb fruits, or that the native fruits which 
the pine and guiavah trees there plentiful- 
ly afford, may ſuffice. The provinces 
to the weſt of Martha, toward Cart hage- 
na, namely Bonda and Poziguica, are 
much of the ſame condition, healthful but 
not fruitful, 

The reſt of this government down to 
the ſouth is invironed with two great ri- 
vers, with Martha to the weſt, and Pom- 
patao to the ſouth-eaſt, which being re- 
mote the one from the other more than 
forty leagues, for the ſpace of two degrees 


of latitude north and ſouth, until the ri- 
ver 
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ver Pompatao, turning directly to the weſt, 
at length falleth into the greater river Mag- 
dalena, for ſo it is here ſtiled, though it- 
ſelf, alſo, be but an arm of Martha. Now 
for that in ſo large a tract of ground, 
which the long continued diſtance of the 
foreſaid rivers ſufficiently prove, no men- 
tion is made of any other Spaniſh town, 
but only of Tenuerifa, which 1s within for- 
ty leagues of Mariha, where Magdalena 


falleth into it, and Tamalameque, fifteen ' 


leagues below, more to the ſouth, border- 
ing near thereunto ; it may be, and is, pro- 
bably, conjectured that here may be found 
good habitation. | | 

A third government adjoining to the 
ſea-coaſt is Carthagena, ſo called from the 
chief port town of all Terra Firma. This 
government is more ſpacious and popu- 
lous than either of the former, but withal 
it is in the general leſs healthful and leſs 
profitable, as being for the moſt part either 
taken up with waſte unuſeful mountains, 
or being peſtered- with many fens and 
bogs, by reaſon of the continual overflow- 
ing of Martha, and other ſmaller rivers of 
their valleys, thatotherwiſe might be much 
more beneficial for the grazing of cattle: 
from the falling of that great river into the 
ſea, where this government beginneth to 
the eaſt, no mention is made of any Spa- 
ziſh town toward the ſea- coaſt, until we 
come to Carthagena itſelf, which city is in- 
ferior to very few, or none in all America. 
It is reported not only by Spaniſh authors, 
Herera, Baptiſta and others, but alſo by the 
Dutch, who have lately more exactly viewed 
the ſituation of it, to be very ſtrong; it 
ſtandeth in a kind of peninſula, two miles 
from the main ſea, which upon that coaſt 
unleſs in ſome few channels, is dangerous, 
by reaſon of many ſhallows, ſands and 
ſhelves ; the _— up to it, though no 
farther remote, 1s likewiſe difficult both 
by watcr and land. | 

The water paſſages are three, all nar- 
row and ſhallow, ſerving only for ſmall 
veſſels, and withal ſtrongly fortified. 
The land paſſages that are as many, are 
very narrow, made like cauſeways, fo as 
but few can go a-brealt to force their way, 
being phat by ſeveral ſtrong forts 
and to make their way on either fide the 
cauſeways is impoſſible, being all of them 
ſo compaſſed with deep ditches and un- 
paſſable bogs : and yet for want of freſh 
water, they continually fetch from Ga- 
leera, where the great ſhips ride; a great 
navy may eaſily keep them from thence, 
and ſo enforce them in a ſhorttime to yield 
for want of water. Nor is it impoſſible, 
but that this city may betaken by the water 
paſſages, if good ſtore of ſmall veſſels 
well mann'd, and otherwiſe 
ſhall be employed therein. 

The next town diſtant from Carthagena 
to the ſouth-weſt, is Tokuz where great 


provided, 


ſtore of precious balſams (either by di-- 
ſtiling of itſelf, or by inciſion of certain 


trees) is yearly gathered and conveyed 
into Europe. It is confidently reported 
by Monardes, to be no way inferior, but 
rather more ſovereign for the curingof ma- 
ny diſeaſes, than was the balſam of Egypt 
and the eaſt countries, in all authors ſo 
highly commended. The climate is much 
more healthful, the ſoil more fertil and 
uſeful to feed cattle, as being ſix leagues 
from ſea, not mountainous, and yet not 
taken up with flags and bull-ruſhes, and 
other ſuch like encreaſe of marſh grounds, 
as are Carthagena and the more near con- 
fines thereof. 
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Now to look yet further into the con- 


tinent, juſt oppoſite to the government 
of Martha, directly to the Buch from 
the eighth degree of the north latitude, 
beginneth the kingdom of new Granada; 
which extendeth itſelf unto the ſecond de- 
gree upon both ſides of Madalena, more 
eſpecially from the riſing of the ſaid river 
to the midway, before it cometh into 
Martha, it is fl to be 130 leagues long, 
and between thirty and twenty broad. 
The land is not only pleaſant and health- 
ful, but generally very rich, abounding 
with much treaſure and ample proviſion 
for livelihood. The moſt unuſeful parts 
of this great kingdom, is the next adjoin- 
ing to the government of Martha; that 
is taken up with the waſte Opion moun- 
tains, that permit not (without great dif- 


ficulty and many days travel) entrance to 


Merida, Pamplona, St. Chriſtophers, and 
other the northern parts thereof, no leſs 
wealthy than pleaſant. | 

But then this difficult paſſage. may be 
avoided, by making uſe of the conſtant 
flowing of ſea into the wide mouth of 
Martha; which conveniently conveyeth 
ſhips of great bulk for torty leagues unto 
Tenerifa, where Magdalena falleth into 
Martha; and then in ſmall veſſels of fifty 
or ſixty foot long, and four or five foot 
broad, they may with ample proviſion of 
men, victual and ammunition, paſs up 
the river Magdalena, until they come to 


the rich inhabited places of Granada: Of 


which the provinces of Muſci arid Cohma 
on the eaſt- ſide; the province of Arbi on 


the weſt- ſide of Magdalena; are neareſt 


to the Opion mountains. A 
The provinces to the eaſtern-ſide, in 
which and four Spaniſh towns; Placen- 
tia, Trinidad, Tudela and Palma, are 
ſomewhat too hot, by reaſon that the 
ſun beams do very ſtrongly reflect upon 
them, by a continuation of exceeding high 
mountains, yet more to the eaſt. And yet 
withal they are over moiſty ; the water 
ee for fix months in the year, too 
fiercely from thoſe mountains, and the 
river Magdalena to which they border, 
being ſo ſubject to overflowing : The ſoil 
| never - 


crops, and feedeth much cattle, 


the deputy, 
| ee, this city to the ſouth-eaſt, 1 
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nevertheleſs doth afford two plentiful 

Neither are the mountains adjoining to 
theſe provinces, thought to be utterly de- 
ſtitute of treaſure ; but certain it is, they 
abound with emerald and berril-ſtones. 

In the province of Arbi, on the weſt 
ſide of Magdalena, over-againſt Placentia, 
in the ſixth degree of latitude, lyeth Se- 
nora; conſtantly reported to be richly 
furniſhed with golden mines, as 1s Ma- 
raquita with ſilver mines, ſtanding in the 
fifth degree over-againſt Trinidad. 

Near upon the ſame degree of latitude, 
fifteen leagues to the eaſt of Trinidad, is 
Tunia; a healthy, wealthy, and well pro- 
vided province for all kind of ſuſtenta- 


tion; neceſſary not only for life, but even 


for the abundance of many delights; in 
which reſpect it is ſo well inhabited by 
the Spaniſh, as that it is able to bring 200 
horſe into the field. And in no reſpect is 
the province of Bogota inferior; in which 
St. Faitb, the metropolis of all Granada 
is ſituated, twenty two leagues directly 


to the ſouth; inhabited with 600 Spaniſh 


families, being the uſual reſiding place of 
biſhop, and all their officers. 


find mention only of one more, called 
St. John's, remote near fifty leagues ; for 
nothing much commended, but for the 
ſtore of gold it affordeth. To the north- 
eaſt, fifteen leagues from St. Faith, lyeth 
the town Tocaymai, near adjoining upon 
the river Paty; where it falleth into Mag- 
dalena, equal to the aforeſaid Provinces 
Tunia and Bogota; in regard of all pro- 
viſion neceſſary and delighehu but much 
to be preferred in reſpect of the whole- 
ſome, well-pleaſing temperature of the 
climate ; beſides ſome baths, which by 
long l have been proved right 
good, or the curing of many dangerous 
iſeaſcs. eee 

Having thus briefly diſcovered Gra- 
nada; I conceive it moſt convenient, for 
the more clear deſcription of the next ad- 
jacent government, which is . to 
2 with it as it lyeth on the ſouth-weſt 
of Tocayma and St. Faith; and as it bor- 
dereth near upon the riſing of the river 


Magdalena, and ſo falleth for two degrees 


directly ſouth, to the equinoctial; where 
it is divided from Peru, and then re- 
turneth back to the weſt riſing of the 


great river Martha ; diſtant from that of 


Magdalena full forty leagues. 

_  Hereby having continual reference to 
the chief city Popaian itſelf ; ſeated 
not far from the head of the ſaid weſt 
riſing, we ſhall the better underſtand the 


ſituation of the whole government. 


The firſt town of Popaian, neareſt ad- 
joining to Granada, is St. Sebaſtian ; ſtand- 
ing within three leagues from Onda, the 


higheſt inland port belonging to Magda- 


lena; much frequented by the merchants 


of Cartbagena and Martha, in. reſpect of 
the exceeding profitable importation of 


the neceſſary commodities of Europe into 
theſe parts, and the tranſporting of abun- 
dant treaſure from hence. I his town 
ſtandeth from St. Fe of Bogota in Granada 
thirty leagues, from the city Popaian 
thirty five; the fields about it are fruitful, 
and have many ſilver mines in them. 

Above the riſing of Magdalena, in the 
valley of Neyva, the natives are ſo nu- 
merous, as that they hitherto have ſtoutly 
defended themſelves againſt the Spaniſh, 
and inforced them to retire from ſome 
towns they had built there: Timana in 
the moſt ſouth-weſt part of the ſaid val- 
ley of Neyva (forty leagues from Po- 
en the Spaniſh as yet, with much 
to do hold ; but thrive very well, by rea- 
ſon of the richneſs of the ſoil to feed cat- 
tle, and the abundance of ſugar and honey 
which it affordeth. | 

To the north-weſt of Timana, and as 
many ſhort of Popaian; upon the riſing 
of the weſt arm of Martha, here called 


Cauca, ſtandeth Almager, in a hilly coun- 


try, yet fertile and very rich in golden 
mines. Hence the government of Po- 
paian extendeth itſelf, either directly to 
the weſt or to the north. It is convenient 
I firſt finiſh the weſtern part, as being in 
this book to fall no farther to the ſouth; 
which will bring us by the confines of 
Peru, to the ſouth ſea of America; the 
knowledge whereof, may much further 
us in the better underſtanding, not only 
of the ſituation of its governments, but 
alſo of the other parts of the north Ame- 
rica, that yet remain to be deſcribed. 

To the weſt of Almager about twelve 
leagues, beginneth the valley of Maſtel, 
whereunto bending ſomewhat to the ſouth, 
are the valleys of Abades and Madrigal 
adjoining: of which, this only can be 
certainly affirmed, that they are of great 
extent, full of many little villages, and 
thoſe well peopled with the natives; a 
good ſign they are not unfruitful. | 

Beyond theſe valleys ſtandeth Paſto, in 


the rich vale of Atris, remote from Po- 


paian fifty leagues. - The reſt of the pro- 
vince of Paſto, reaching yet fifty leagues 
more to the welt, even to the ſouth ſea 
of America is very mountainous; in which 
there be many rich mines, but is well 
known to be very barren, either for grain 
or cattle. fe 2.76 | » 
The promontories, rivers, and havens 
of this large province of Paſto, upon 
which the ſouth ſea beateth; are St. Ma- 
thew's bay, cape Francis, and Los Quixi- 
mires,, nearer bordering to Peru. 
Higher to the north, where the ſea 
gaineth greatly upon the land eaſtward ; 
are port Manglares, the river Nicardo and 
St. John. | 4 
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- To return where we left, to the riſing 
of the river Cauca, fifty leagues: before 1t 
cometh to the north ſea, where it is called 
| Martha, upon both ſides whereof lie the 
better part of Popaian: From Almaguer 
Where this great river firſt ſpringeth, on 
the caſt ſide thereof lyeth the province of 
| Guanaca, on the welt the valley of Pati, 


both rich in treaſure and exceeding fit 


tor the feeding of cattle. Between theſe, 
with the falling of the river for the ſpace 
of ten leagues before we come to the city 
of Popaian, on either fide do intervene 
two other valleys, Cocomici to the eaſt, 
and Barauca to the weſt, much of the 
ſame condition with the two former. 
The metropolis of Popaian it ſelf, 
ſtandeth from the equinoctial, two de- 
grees and a half to the north from the 


meridian of Toledo in Spain, towards the 


welt ſeventy degrees and thirty ſcruples 
it ſtandeth in a very healthful climate and 


fruitful ſoil, it hath two winters and ſum- 


mers, and both fo temperate, as it en- 
Joyeth a kind of perpetual ſpring, and 
every year affordeth two plentiful crops 


the fields on. both ſides the river Cauca 


are very large, affording ample maintain- 
ance for innumerable cattle, and incre- 


dible variety and ſtore of moſt delicate 


fruits; beſides, the firſt riſings of the Au- 
dion mountains to the eaſt, and the Tam- 
ban mountains to the weſt, yield abun- 
dance of coarſe gold. ber Ting 
About twenty two leagues. from Ho- 
paian down the ſaid river Cauca, one 
league on the weſt ſide of the river lyeth 
Caki, a Spaniſh town of great trade, in 
a large truittul valley, in ſome places 
twelve leagues wide, known by the ſame 
name; whither great ſtore of treaſure and 
other rich - commodities are continually 
brought from rich Peru and Chili; out 
of the ſouth ſca, eſpecially by the bay of 
Bonaventure, remote twenty eight leagues, 
which great diſtance of place is a great 
part of it taken up with the wide rough 


and little inhabited mountains of Timba, 
and by many boggy places, cauſed by a 


frequent fall of many waters, which make 
the pailage very difficult with horſe; but 
this defect the Spano ſupplieth by the 
help of poor Indians, whom they cruelly 
entorce for five days hard travel, to bear 


upon their ſhoulders through thick and 


thin, through ſharp cutting ſtones. and 
piercing thorns, near upon -a. hundred 
weight, and yet affordeth thoſe miſerable 
creatures not neceſſary ſuſtentation. 


Between the territorics of Cali, and the 


ſouth ſea. mountain, more to the north- 


welt mountains, is the province Concbi, 


inhabited by a giant-like people in regard 


of ſtature, but otherwiſe as little to be 


feared as the reſt, whom the Spaniard 
hath driven higher into the mountains 
Vor. II. 


vince, fifteen leagues in length, and ten 


on both ſides the river Cauca, or hath 
brought into miſerable ſlavery. ; 
Twelve leagues on the weſt of Cauca 


From Cali, lyeth Carapa, a hilly rovince, 


but every way convenient for habitation. | 
As many more. down the ſaid river on 
the caſt ſide, beginneth a far greater pro- 
in breadth; in which ſtandeth Cartago, 
between two very pleaſant rivers, wherein 
are found many ſmall pieces of gold; 


continually waſhed from the mountains 


adjoining. Thoſe parts of this province, 


near bordering upon the loweſt banks of 


Cauca, are very fenny, overgrown, with 


_* reeds and bulruſhes; and yet Cartago, 


{even leagues remote from that river and 


many other places, are conſtantly re- 


ported to be exceeding rich and healthful, 
chough yet for the greater part of the 
year, they are uſually ſubject to extraor- 
dinary rain and thundering. I : 

Between Carthago and Ancerma, twenty 


leagues diſtant almoſt directly north upon 
Cauca, beginning here to be better known 
by the name of the great river Martha, 


do intervene three other provinces on the 


welt copia, in which ſtandeth Acerma, of 


greateſt note next to Popaian, diſtant to 
the north fifty leagues. 
This province in general, is mountain- 


ous (except the valley of Aucerma, plea- 


ſant and fruitful) and the adjoining rivers 


falling from the mountains, afford much 


gold in little grains, mingled with the 
and thereof: Picera, Pozo. and Pancura, 


rovinces on the eaſt of Martha, are of 


{s extent, but more level and more in- 
habited, and no leſs pleaſant or profitable. 
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Io theſe provinces yet more north, to- 


wards the city of Antioch (the moſt noble 


part of all Popaian, and neareſt to us- 


ward, towards the mouth of Martha) on 
either fide the river, do intervene to the 


weſt Cartamma, end the ſpacious valley 


of Nore, wherein ſtandeth the city An- 
tiochia, invironed with high hills, but 


withal ſweetly watered, with many little 


rivers falling Yrom them : To the eaſt, 
are Arma and Cartamma, of which four 
laſt recited - provinces, it may ſuffice 


briefly to know, that they on either fide 
the river, are of at leaſt thirty leagues in 


length, and in moſt places, tenin breadth, 
no way inferior, if not exceeding the fore- 
named provinces of Popaian, either for 


their 3 of air, or fertility of 


ſoil, or the ſtore of treaſure that their 
mountains and rivers afford. | 
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1 Firma 5 by ſea and land, 


9 cept 


THUS have we paſſed over all Terra 
enk. 
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. A Short Diſcovery of the 


_ Panama the moſt weſtern part ; 
which ts very narrow in every place, and 
ſerveth as a neck to continue the conti- 
nent of America, between the north and 
ſouth ſea; I ſhall briefly finiſh it, having 
but: few places or things of any great con- 


ſideration to write of it. 
The length of this laſt government of 


Panama, may be taken, either according 


to the north ſea coaſt, from the afore- 


mentioned gulph of Uraba, to the cloſing 
of it with the river Veragua, (from which 
the moſt eaſtern province of Nova Hiſpa- 
nia taketh denomination, ) or elſe ſouth- 
ward, as it is extended from the river 
Darien, that falleth into the ſaid gulph 
and the ſouth ſea: The length in either 
reſpect, is _ due computation, found 
not to exceed ninety leagues ; the breadth 
where it is wideſt, does not exceed thirty, 
where narroweſt, as from port Bello to 
Panama, (would mountains and rivers, 
and over-grown woods, permit the 
ſhorteſt cut) it would not be found fully 
eight leagues from ſea to ſea. : 
My greateſt care in peruſing this go- 
vernment, is to take ſpecial notice of the 
ſea- coaſts; for beſides the famous ports, ri- 
vers, iſlands, promontories, both on the 
north and ſouth ſide of thisneck of ground, 
nothing is much worth the noting ; for 
three parts of it lying between the river 
Darien and the ſouth-ſea, are taken u 
with exceeding high mountains, and thats 
unfruitful and unfit for habitation, being 


0uver-run with wild beaſts) beſides the plains 


and valleys adjoining to either, though 
they be more fruitful, yet very unhealth- 
ful, inſomuch, as though formerly they 
were well inhabited by Spaniards, yet now 
they are for the moſt part deſerted. 

On the north, from the gulf of Vraba, 
(where I left my deſcription of that ſea 
coaſt) unto the river Chagre, the moſt 
weſtern belonging to Panama govern- 


ment (not above forty leagues diſtant 


the one from the other) there are found 


many ſafe and convenient ports, beſides 


other places worthy conſideration. 
Within the narrow Uraban ſea, five 
leagues to the ſouth-weſt of it, ſtandeth 
Darien, a town, after it was firſt raiſed 
in the year 1510, well inhabited, but it 


continued ſo not above ten years; for the 


inhabitants in regard of the unhealthful- 


neſs thereof, betook themſelves to Pa- 


nama, the chief town of all the govern- 
ment upon the mouth of the gulph. 
Where the ſea beginneth to turn again 
to the north, lyeth port My; and then 
ten leagues farther port Acla; both conve- 
nient havens within, but ſomewhat dan- 


gerous to put into, by reaſon of the ſmall 


iſlands Gorde de Pinas, and others near 
adjoining. From Acla to Nombre de Dios, 


tome time a'famous port town (ſtill a 


ſafe haven) is reckoned twelve leagues; 
between which fall the ports of Comagra 
and Cativa, the rivers Sanquo, Mays, 
Sardina and Sardinula. 
But of all the ports, Porto Bello (which, 
by the procurement of Baptiſta Antonellus, 
was raiſed out of the ruins and diſ-peo- 
pling of Nombre de Dios, five leagues di- 
ſtant from thence) is the greateſt, ſafeſt, 
and every way moſt convenient for the 
mutual trading of the north and ſouth 
ſea, by the river Chagre; many rich and 
neceſſary commodities of Europe, being 
from hence continually tranſported to Pa- 
nama, whence the gold and ſilver of Peru 
and Chili, are returned hither twice every 
year. | 

It was taken by Sir Francis Drake, be- 
fore the town and fortifications thereunto 
belonging were one quarter finiſhed; and 
ſince in the year 1601, when it was fully 
finiſhed, it was ſurprized with two ſhips 
and a pinnace by captain Parker, who 
found there in reſpect of the place“, but a 


* This 


very ſmall booty, not above 10000 dollars; ſtrong port 


for within a few days before, 
from thence conveyed to Carthagena. 


120000 were Was taken 
by ſix Erg- 


1i/h men of 


The paſſage from this port town, ä only, 
Panama upon the South Sea, is not above under the 
eighteen leagues, and in ſummer-time not command 


hindred by creeks of fea, not eight; ſo 


of Admiral 


Vernon, 


that there is no great difficulty, with a jn the year 


conſiderable navy, to take Porto Bello and 


to ſecure the navy there: ſowould it prove 


no long march, nor any hard enterpriſe to 
take Panama; conſiſting but of 600 fa- 
milies, little experienced in martial affairs, 
and with it, if the attempt be ſeaſonably 


made, five or ſix millions of money, if 


we may give credit to the aforeſaid Auto- 
nellus, the Spaniſh king's Geographer, or 
to our own countryman Mr. Harcourt. 


1739- 


This city (for ſo it is uſually ſtiled) be- 


ing the ſeat of a biſhop, and the common 
reſiding place of the governor and his 
chief officers, ſtandeth in a very unhealth- 
ful air, and no leſs barren foil ; being al- 
moſt deſtitute of corn, graſs, and other 


proviſions neceſſary for life; unleſs it be 


with oranges and lemons, and divers other 
wholſome and well-pleaſing Indian fruit. 
And yet for all this, it wanteth not ſtore 
of all kind of victuals, continually ſup- 
plied from other places, by reaſon it 10 
aboundeth with treaſure; in hopes where- 
of, the Spaniſh merchants make that the 
chief place of trading, by the river Chagre 


cout of the north ſea, and by the river 


Chepo out of the ſouth ſea : both which, 
though they come ſhort of the city, yet 


are they of very great uſe, to bring the 
merchants commodities ſo near, which 


are afterwards much more eaſily conveyed 


thither by land. 
Concerning the land Former from one 


ſea to the other, a moſt remarkable at- 
| tempt 
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tempt of captain Oxenbam a countryman 
of ours, anno 1573, mult not be forgotten; 
for though in the concluſion it proved not 
ſucceſsful], yet it may be a great encourage- 
ment of ſingular concernment to thoſe who 
with greater ſtrength ſhall make the like 
enterprize. It was briefly thus : Captain 
Oxenbam, induc'd by the fame of the vaſt 
treaſure which fortunate Drake obtain'd in 
thoſe parts, provided a ſhip of 120 tons; 
in which having with him near a hundred 
men (the winds favouring him, he came 
ſooner than hecould well expect on the north 
ſea-coaſt of Panama) where getting as near 
as he could conveniently for the ſhorteſt cut 
over to the North Sea ; he landed his men, 
drew up his ſhip into a cranny, where he 
left her and his great ordnance covered all 
over with bows, Then he and his men 
taking ſufficient victual, with two field- 
pieces and other neceſſary arms, after 
twelve leagues march, they came to a ri- 
ver which talleth into the South. Sea, where 
he built a barge forty-five foot long; in 
which he convey'd his men into an iſland 
called the e of Pearls; cloſe by the fide 
whereof, they who come out of the Souib 
Sea to Panama mult needs paſs. Here they 
cloſely conceal*d themſelves for ten days; 
at the end whereof they ſeiz d upon two pi- 
naces coming from Peru, wherein was 
little leſs than 2000001. of gold and filver, 
beſides great ſtore of rich pearls they took 
from the iſlanders ; both which they might 
certainly have convey'd to their ſhip, and 
ſo into England, had not both captain and 
ſoldiers in their coming back, in three par- 
ticulars dealt very fooliſhly : firſt, in too 
ſudden diſcharging the two pinnaces they 
had taken; by whom the governor of Pa- 
nama being much ſooner informed of the 
exploit than otherwiſe he could have been, 
made the more quick purſuit after them, 
with twice as many forces as they had: ſe- 
condly, in caſting the feathers of hens they 
had pillaged over board, whereby they 
gave perfect notice to the purſuers of the 
particular river they returned by, of which 
before they were very much to ſeek. 
But moſt of all did they forget them- 
ſelves in an unſeaſonable contention, con- 
cerning the dividing of the prize; the 


ſoldiers refuſing to bear it upon their ſnoul- 


ders over the land, unleſs they might know 
how much ſhould come to every man's 
particular ſnare; which demand of theirs 
being as undiſcreetly deny*d, the conten- 


tion laſted ſo long, as the forces from Pa- 


nama came upon them, recovered the trea- 


ſure, and cut them all off, or took them 


priſoners, whom they forthwith brought to 
Panama, and there cruelly executed ; ſome 
teweſcaped, whom, by reaſon of their youth 
they ſpared. Beyond Panama to the South 
Sea, are ſome, but not many ports and rivers, 


To the ſouth- eaſt is the river Chiepo, the 


river de Labalſa, St. MiguePs gulf, Port 
de Pinas, and the river Baiſas; near about 
which groweth great ſtore of timber fit fot 


ſhipping, whereof ſingular uſe may be 


made in the South Sea. 

On the ſouthweſt are two ports, Perico 
and Nata, whereof the firſt is not far re- 
mote, the other twelve leagues diſtant from 
Panama ; from whence, as being the moſt 
weltern parts of all Panama governments, 
I am now to proceed with the province of 
Veragua, as neareſt adjoyning to the weſt, 
formerly belonging to the government of 


Nova Hiſpania, but now in the juriſdicti- 


on of the government of Guatemala ; ſince 
that province and many more thereunto 
belonging, are upon the matter, exempt - 
ed from the viceroy of Nova Hiſpania. I 
might here (following Herera and others) 
fall upon the general deſcription of the go- 
vernment; in reſpect of the climate, ſoil, 
and of the ſeveral commodities and diſ- 
commodities of the ſame z but to what 
purpoſe; ſeeing it is evident, and all au- 
thors agree, that in particular they differ 
extremely ; I ſhall therefore in my parti- 
cular deſcriptions of them; taking them 
according to my conſtant method, as they 
lye by the north ſea-coaſt, paſs through 
them from ſea to ſea, where it can be done 
conveniently.z and as I proceed, I ſhall 
endeavour in all reſpects to give you ſuch 
account of their ſeveral qualities and con- 
ditions as is requiſite, 05 
To begin therefore with Veragua, as it 
hath Panama government to the eaſt, ſo 
Coſta Rica to the weſt, fifty leagues itt 
length; and where it is narroweſt, twenty- 
five. in breadth, from the North Sa to the 
South, by which on both fides it is bounded, 
The ſoil for the moſt part is barren, as 
being mountainous and full of briers, unfit 
for grain and pn yet very rich in 
all kinds of metals, eſpecially with gold, 
The inhabitants are many, very ſtout men, 


and great oppoſers of the Spaniard, The 


firſt who found out Veragua, was Chriſto- 
pher Columbus, who at his firſt arrival found 
ſome oppoſition by the natives, but he ſoon 


pacified them with toys; and as Herera 
reporteth, for 36 braſs bells he gained 80 J. 


whereby we may eaſily gueſs what an 


ample return he there made for things of 


very ſmall worth. 


The north ſea-coaſt belonging to this 


province, affordeth but few good harbours ; 
the neareſt from the coaſt of Panama is the 


river Belen, diſtant from Porto Bello twen- 


ty-two leagues 5 near which is built the 
town la Conception, where the governor 
reſideth. A ſecond is a little within the 


river Veragua, from which the province is 
large gulf 


denominated. The laſt a pre 
called Caravaro; between which and Belen; 
| het 
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lieth-an iſland ten miles from the conti- 
nent, called Eſcudo; an iſland carefully to 
be obſerved, in regard of the many rocks 
and ſhelves that are about it. The Spa- 
niſh inland towns, to omit all the poor 
hamblets poſſeſſed by the natives, are only 
Trinidad and St. Faith, the one three, the 
other twelve leagues remote, . 
From la Conception, cloſe to the South 
Sea, is Carlos, another Spaniſb town five 
leagues from St. Faith; over againſt which, 
and to the eaſt and weſt of it, are twenty 
ſmall iſlands, or rather rocks, which go 
by the name of Zebaco; ſo as in the ſouth- 
ſea of Veragua, we read of no good haven 
but only Port Guera near Cape Maria in 
the ſouth-eaſt corner thereof. The next 
adjoyning province, lying as Veragua, be- 
tween both ſeas forty leagues in breadth; 
and if Herera reckoneth right, go leagues 
to the weſt in length, up to the continent 
of Nicaragua, is Coſta Rica much of the ſame 
condition of the former, mountainous and 
barren, but full of rich mines. To the 


North Sea it hath only St. Hieromes 


Port; to the Souih it hath four convenient 
havens, Borica, St. Lazaro, Para, Nicora. 
The inland Spaniſb towns of this province, 
are Cathago, ſtanding much about the 
middle of it, twenty leagues from either 
ſea z Arames is within five leagues eaſtward 
to the South Sea, and Nicora, one of the 
aforeſaid havens, | | 

A tlurd province belonging to Guatima- 
la, is Nicaragua this, as the former, taketh 
its breadth from the ſea, but in a double 
proportion, in ſome places eighty leagues 
over; though in length weſtward to Gau- 
limala province it exceedeth not fifty. 

The climate in ſummer is over hot, in 
winter over cold; the ſoil is level, fit to 


feed cattle, but not to bear corn; hogs, 


fiſh, cotton, ſalt, and goodly timber it 
yields great ſtore. Herera maketh mention 
here of a kind of trees called zeybis, ſo 
mighty big about, that five men joyning 
hand in hand, can hardly fathom one of them. 
The inhabitants of this province are much 
civiliz'd by the Spaniard, can ſpeak their 
language, have learn'd their trades, and 
are very ſubject unto them, the Contales 
only accepted, who keep themſelves in 


woods and mountains, 


The moſt obſervable thing here is the 
lake Nicaragua, whence the province tak- 
eth name, both in regard of its large circum- 
terence, being, as is reported, no leſs than 
130 miles; and its colour: it hath a conſtant 
ebbing and flowing, and though the head of 
it be not above four leagues from the Sourh 
Sea, yet it hath intercourſe only with the 
North Sea, that'is in diſtance fifteen times 
further. The falling of this great lake in- 
to ſmall, ſtreams, is in the midſt between 
the eleventh and twelfth degree of the north 


latitude, where the continent again begin- 
neth to extend itſelf for five degrees, at 
leaſt, more to the north, not without ſome 
turnings and returnings from eaſt to weſt ; 
from whence taking in again, with as many 
windings and turnings for 120 leagues to 


the northweſt, the ſea breaks in between 


the province of Honduras and Yucatan, ano- 
ther part of the continent; which inlet of 
ſea, is called the gulf of Honduras. | 
Now then, keeping myſelf to my pro- 
poſed method, I am firſt to diſcover the 
ports, rivers, and iſlands of this North Sea 
coaſt, beiore I come to ſpeak of this or 
any other of the provinces contained in the 
circumference of the many long and large 
reaches thereof, | 
The firſt ſea- port to the north of Nicara- 
gua, is called St. Jobn's port, the middle 
ſtream where the ſaid lake venteth itſelf. A 
ſecond is called Yaropo, between which and 
St. John's port, being ſomewhat more than 
20 leagues diſtant, many little iſlands do 
intervene ; in which diſtance there 1s no 
ſafe putting in to land. Upon the 13th 
degree of latitude, falleth the river Zare, 
affording a convenient haven : and a little 
above that latitude, though many leagues 
ſhort of it in reſpect of longitude, is &.. 
Catarina, better known to us by the name 
of the Je of Providence, appearing in the 
map no more than a ſmall ſpot, not above 
two miles broad, nor five long, yet ſo fer- 
tile, and ſo well accommodated with all 
proviſion, as for theſe many years laſt paſt, 
it liberally ſuſtain*d more than a thouſand 
Engliſhmen, until the Spaniard fearing their 
over - near approaching to theſe parts, where 
the uſual paſſage and conſtant receits of all 
their treaſure was (I mean Carthagena, Pa- 
nama, Porto Bello in Terra Firma, and Ha- 
vana in Cuba) after many aſſaults, diſplanted 
them; which ſeemeth to me, all things con- 
ſider'd, a great wonder, they did not long be- 
fore put their full ſtrength upon it; and it is 
no leſs to be wondered at, that they ſhould 
offer and perform ſuch reaſonable quarter, 
not only as is conſtantly reported, of per- 
mitting them, but alſo in ſupplying them 
with ſhipping to tranſport them into Vir- 
ginia, New England, and other Engliſh 
plantations, they neither fear nor regard, 
as being far remote. Above Zare halt a 
degree, is the gulf of Nicue/a, a good har- 
bour for ſhipping ; and ten leagues further, 
ſomewhat about the 14th degree, is the 
promontory of Gracias a Dios, bending to 
the eaſt, from whence the continent winding 
in again to the weſt for near fifty leagues, 
many pernicious iſlands, very remarkable 
for the ſhipwreck of many, do intervene ; 
the iſlands called Vicioſas lying upon the 
15th, the iſle of Baxos upon the 16th, and 
Millan upon the 17th degree of the north 
latitude. And that which maketh the paſ- 
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ſages to theſe parts more dangerous, is that 
to the eaſt den e W are beſet 
with Roncador, Serrana, Seranilla, Sanca- 
nilla and ſome other rocks, beſides many 
 ſhallows and ſands that require expert Pi. 
lots to avoid them; yet by God's provi- 
dence and their care they may be ſafely 
paſſed. ' Between the iſlands Yicioſas and 
Baxos are two bays, Honda and Cariago; 
to both which the coming up is ſandy and 
ſhallow. Near adjoyning to Baxos is Cape 
Camaron; then 20 leagues further to the 
welt is Cape Honduras; between which 
(the land bending like a bow to ſouth, and 
then to north again) falleth the goodly 
river Guiapa; whoſe ſtreams, by the final! 
pieces of gold they bring with them, evi- 
dently declare the mountains adjoyning to 
have ſtore of ſuch treaſure, 
To the north of Honduras, where that 
gulf beginneth, begin many iſlands known 
by the name of the firſt and chief Guanaia, 
three whereof afford good proviſion, bur 
few good harbours, and worſe coming in 
unto them: they are in moſt places ten 
leagues from the continent, and follow one 
upon another for at leaſt thirty leagues to 
the ſouth-weſt. Tt no eas 
In the middle ſpace whereof, Xapua, a 
good haven, falleth into the ſea from the 
continent; from whence for full thirty 
leagues unto Port Cavallos, on the weſt of 
the pleaſant river de Sal, is found no ſafe 
harbour; but Cavallos is an exceeding con- 
venient and ſafe harbour againſt wind and 
tempeſt z yet not ſo well fortify'd, but 
that it was twice taken eaſily by our coun- 
tryman Mr. Netwport, anno 1591, and by 
Sir Anthony Sherley 1616, This gulf de 
Honduras or Guanios (for it is known by 
both names) doth yet run for forty leagues: 
further, tho? ſtill narrowed more and more, 
by reaſon that 7ucatan, another part of the 
continent, being a very long and large pe- 
ninſula, fallech in and joyneth with the 
province of Honduras; in the narrowing 
whereof lye the river va, Cape de Pun- 
tas, and Port de Higueras, juſt in the break- 
ing off another ſmaller gulf called Dolce. 
1 ſhall now from the diſcovery of the ſea- 
coaſt fall to deſcribe ſo much of the conti- 
nent as lyeth betw&n ſea and ſea. ö 
Upon the North Sea, for 150 leagues, 
doth the province of Honduras extend it- 
ſelf, in breadth here and there more or leſs 
than 80 leagues; in the general a very 
rich and goodly country; for the valleys 
thereof afford three crops of their Indian 
grain, and two of our wheat, beſides a con- 
tinual ſupply of graſs, ſo as it is ever green, 
flouriſhing; and affordeth great ſtore” of 
proviſion for man and beaſt. 
The Spaniſh towns belonging to this 
province, taking them as I proceed in my 


— 


deſcription from eaſt to weſt, are firſt, 77. 


Vor, II. | | 


Lille, a league remote from ſea, landing 
between two rivers ; Whereunto belongerh 
a port ſtrongly fortify*d by nature and art ; 
which though it was taken by our Eugliſb, 
anno 1576, yet was it in vain attempted by 
them, under the command of Sir Anthony 
Sherley, in the year 1 596 : the region about 
is temperate both in winter and ſummer, 
the ſoil exceeding fertile, maintaining great 
ſtore of cattle, grain, and great variety of. 
excellent fruit. The vines here in great 
abundance bring forth grapes in wonderful 
plenty twice a year. The town lyeth to 


the north-eaſt of Port Cavallos forty, of 


Valadolid, the chief city, fifty leagues. A 


ſecond town thirty leagues to the ſouth of 


Trugillo, is St. George, in the rich valley of 
Olancho, whereunto the hills adjoyning are 
lately found ſo full of gold mines, as that 
the governors of Honduras and Nicaragua 


have often drawn their forces into the held 
and fought for it, until the king of Spain 


was pleaſed to decide it, by 


adjudging it a 
parcel of this Province. SY O91 


* 


The chief city, forty leagues to the ſouth. 


within the land, is Valadolid, where the go- 
vernor and his officers, a biſhop and his 
cathedral men reſide, very amply provid- 
ed for with all kind of proviſton that the 
goodly valleys near adjoyning afford, and 
greatly enriched by the gold and ſilver 
mines there lately diſcovered, + 
Upon the north ſea in the valley de Naco, 
every way comparable with Valadolid, but 
for unhealthfulneſs, four leagues ſevered, 
lyeth the haven town, de Cavallos, in the 
fifteenth degree of latitude z and between 
them, ſomewhat more to the weſt, are two 
other Spani/h towns that yield many mules 
and great horſes ;' as doth alſo the country 
about Cavallos, whence the name is taken. 
The government of Guatimala and two 


other {mall provinces, 8. Salvador and 


Gulpbo Dolce, lye one after another to the 
ſouth of Honduras toward the South Sea, 


in few places Jeſs than thirty leagues in 


breadth; in reſpe& of fertility, ſtore of 
cattle and grain, they come not far ſhort of 
it, but much in regard of healthfulneſs and 
the temperature of air and ſeaſon; they 
being in ſome months over hot, in moſt in- 
feſted with too much rain, and, which is the 
uſual conſequence thereof, with incredible 
multitudes of peſtilent flies, bees, hornets, 
ſcorpions, and other, tho ſmall, yet deadly 
venemous ferpents, * "7 1224 hhare 4s 


Beſides, theſe provinces, eſpecially Gua- 


timala, properly fo called, are extraordinary 
ſubject to continual earthquakes, horrible 


thundring and lightning ; and which is 


much worſe, to uſual breaking out of 
flames of fire from the ſulphurous moun- 
tains, which ſometimes caſt them down in 


huge lumps, to the overwhelming of the 


towns and villages adjoyning; but never 
91 are 
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are theſe ſtrange breakings out of fire, but 
to the great annoyance of man and beaſt, 
by the loathſome ſmoke and vapours that 
neceſſarily iſſue upon them; not without 
much ſpoil of corn and fruits, by reaſon of 
many thouſand quarters of aſhes, which 
at thoſe times are quickly diſperſed round 
about. 3 

The chief city in theſe parts is S7. Ja- 


go de Guatimala, fourteen degrees in lati- 
tude, ninety-three in longitude, from the 


meridian of Toledo in Spain; to eaſt where- 
of ſtand Trinidad and St. Salvador, two 
other Spaniſh towns; the firſt thirty-ſix, the 
ſecond forty leagues remote; both very 
convenient for trading out of the South 
Sea, 
From Nova Hiſpania and Peru, by the 
port Acapulta, in a very ſafe channel, 
and not above five or ſix Jeagues from ſea, 


the two molt eaſtern towns of Guatimala, 


are St. Miguel, twenty-two leagues from 
St. Salvador, within two leagues of Fonſeca 
bay: then Azres eighteen leagues farther, 
near to the lake of Nicaragua, which hav- 
ing a ſhort recourſe to the ſea, affordeth a 
good haven called Port Poſſeſſion ; between 
which and Port Guatimala, that gocth up 
to S. Jago for the ſpace of 81 leagues, 
there are no other conſiderable havens than 


have been mention'd. - 


The havens and rivers about Guatimala 
to the weſt, that we may here make an end 
with the South Sea coaſt belonging to this 
government, are Coatlam, Govellan, Colate, 
Haztaclan, belonging to Soconuſco, a pro- 
vince extended upon the South Sea weſtward, 
thirty leagues long, and as many broad 
towards Verapax and Chiapa, two midland 
provinces to the north: the inhabitants 
thereof not being very many, and having 
few Spamards among them, live plenti- 
fully, by reaſon of the great ſtore of cacao, 
a fruit like almonds, which the merchants 
of Nova Hiſtania fetch from thence at good 
rates, as being of great uſeand high eſtcem, 
as well with the Spariards as natives inha- 
biting thoſe parts, both to eat and drink, 


but eſpecially to drink; it yielding a li- 


quor exceeding wholſome and pleaſant ; 
with ſome compoſition they uſe, maketh 


it no way inferior to high-country white» 


wine or ſherry-ſack. Out of this cacao 
commodity in this little province, the kin 
of Spain hath for tribute every year at lealf 
ſour hundred frayles of them, every frayle 
being worth thirty ſilver rialls. 


Ihe next province to the north of Soco- 
nuſco, and the ſouth of Yucatan, having 


Chiapa I to the weſt, is Verapax, 
ſo called, for that the natives came freely 
in upon the preaching of the goſpel; but 
having ſo little profited therein under ſuch 
covetous corrupt tutors, as they know ſcarce 


any thing aright of Chriſtianity, and would 
1 | a | 


be very glad they could be freed from ſuch 
tyrannical lords. The middle part of it 
is ſomewhat temperate, the reſidue is ex- 
treme hot, and extremely perplexed with 
moſquitos, uſually ſwarming in other parts 
of the Indies which are hot and over. moiſt 
as theſe are, Neither doth the ſoil (by 
reaſon of eight months rain, which moſt an 
end happeneth continually) yield any ſtore 
of Indian wheat, but little or none of ours 
and yet it bringeth forth abundance of me. 
dicinal herbs, beautiful flowers and trees, 
molt uſeful and profitable both for nouriſh- 
ment and building ; but withal it harbours 
many wild beaſts, as lyons, tygers, bears, 
but very few for the uſe of man; Nor yet 
ſo far as I hear, have gold or ſilver mines 
been here diſcovered by the Spaniard. 
The moſt weitern province of all Gua- 
timala, bordering upon the eaſt of Nova 
Hiſpania, is Chiapa, full forty leagues long, 
and almoſt as broad every place from ſouth 


to north; in regard of over great heat and 


moiſture, of great ſtore of wild beaſts and 
dangerous ſerpents, much like Verapaz; 
as alſo in reſpect of the innumerable pro- 
fitable trees there, the fruit whereof aflerd- 
eth toothſome and wholſome nouriſhment, 
the bodies ſpecial timber, the gum, which 
in great quantities come from them, preci- 
ous balſam and ſweet odours, the bark, 
gum and ſruit, very rich materials to dye 
colours of the beſt eſteem with us. But 
herein it far exccedeth all the provinces of 
Guatimala, in that being competently pro- 
vided with grain, it doth breed and main- 
tain great ſtore of excellent horſes, kine, 
ſheep and ſwine, beſides incredible vari- 
ety of the beſt fiſh and ſow]; only for 
mines it mult give place to Honduras pro- 
vince. | | 

Thus I have paſſed through the govern- 
ment of Guatimala; I am now come to 
make entry upon thoſe provinces that ap- 
pertain to the royalty of Nova Hiſpani : 
tor the right ſurveying whereof, I muſt 
of neceſſity again fall to deſcribe the ſea- 
coaſt, ſo by ſurrounding the Zucatan, a 
long and wide peninſula, fave only in the 
neck of it where the gulſs of Honduras and 
Mexico come neareſt together, of no leſs 
than twenty-five leagues compals ; the ſail- 
ing on either ſide of it is dangerous, by 
reaſon of many ſcattering iſlands, rocks, 
ſhelves and ſands, from the coming up 
again of Honduras gulf on the ſouth-eaſt of 
797 to the north-eaſt, theſe are very 


carefully to be avoided, as moſt pernici- 


ous, Elbob, Lamanary, Zaratan, Pantoia, 
Duitazuwenbo ; which laſt ſignifieth as 
much as, Now take beed : It lyeth in the 
eighteenth degree of latitude, a full degree 
more to the north than Guanima iſle, juſt 
oppoſite to Cape Honduras, but much of 


the ſame longitude with them; ſo as mon 
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the gulf on either ſide to Tucalan or Hon- 
duras be not ſafe to fail in, yet by the 
channel thereof, more than twenty leagues 
broad in moſt places, is ſafe and navi- 
gable. From Quitazuwenbo to Cape Con- 
che, the moſt north-eaſt of this peninſula, 
and neareſt to the iſland Cuba, are near 
ſeventy leagues : between which comes the 
iſland Cozumel and many petty iſlands cal- 
led Mucheres, | 

The north and north-weſt ſea-coaſt of 
Yucatan are no leſs dangerous than the 
north. eaſt, as being alſo ſull of ſands, ſnal- 
lows, and rocky iſlands, known by the 
name of Alcranes and Negrillos; which 
though they be far remote from land, yet 
they make the paſſage dangerous to come 

into the beſt ports of Comil on the river 
Ligartes, on that fide being themſelves not 
very good. 1 

From hence to the weſt, the continent 
falling down again more and more to the 
ſouth for three degrees, viz rom above 
twenty-one to eighteen allthis coaſt, as the 
other, by reaſon ol the iſle of Sans Deſcon- 
ſidla and Triangulo, and ſome others no leſs 
ſandy, but much more rocky, is hazard- 
ous, and make Cical and Telichaque, the 
beſt havens hereabouts, to te leſs trequent- 
ed. Neither yet is the ſea-channel here 
adjoyning ſo deep and free from ſands, as 
is lafe for ſhips of any great burden to ſail 
in. The land within this long and wide 
peninſula, is for the moſt part neither tem - 
perate nor healthful, ſave only in the moun- 
tainous places; nor ſo much inhabited, but 
only to the north end of it, where ſtandeth 
Marida the chief town about twelve leagues 
from ſea, the governour and biſhops abode, 
accompanied with an hundred Spanifþ fa- 
milies. Another is Valadolid, thirty-one 
leagues to the eaſt of Merida, where a great 
monaſtry of Franciſcansſtandeth, and where 
the natives of the region adjoyning are ſaid 
far to exceed all others, being at leaſt fifty 
thouſand. ON” 

A third town fifty leagues to the weſt of 
Merida, is Campeche, where captain Par- 
ker, our countryman, anno 1596, with 
ſome hazard, but greater honour ſeiz' d, 
in ſight of all the inhabitants, upon a ſhip 
laden with gold and ſilver and other rich 
commodities, and brought her away, tho? 
they made all the reſiſtance poſſibly they 
could, ED: 

A fourth town is Salamancha in the neck 
of this peninſula, not much differing in re- 
ſpect of longitude, though nearer a degree 
in latitude from Por Real; it belongeth 
to the province of Tabaſco, of which I will 
ſay no more, but that it is very ſlenderly 
inhabited, tho? yet it be of large extent, no 
leſs than forty leagues, bordering upon the 
North Sea, called the Gulph of Mexico, as 

many in breadth towards the ſouth, ad- 


joyning to the province Verapax and Chi- 
apa; the reaſons whereof given by au- 
thors are that this country is as intemper- 
ate and unwholſome as any other there. 
abouts, and affordeth but ſlender ſuſtenta- 
tion, and but few merchantable commodi- 
ties. The only Spaniſh town in this pro- 
vince is called Senora Victoria, in remem- 
brance of the great victory here obtain'd 
by Corteſius, the over proſperous, becauſe 
the over cruel ſubduer of this and all the 
country hereabout. 

The next province to the ſouth is Chta- 
pa, much upon the ſame breadth and length; 
whereof alſo little is to be ſaid, but that it is 


more pleaſant and healthful, more abound- 
ing with the rare, though uſual fruit of 


Nova Hiſpania ; and which is much more 
uſeful and profitable, it is well ſtored with 
horſes, neat, ſheep and ſwine ; the horſes 
are of ſuch an excellent breed, as they are 
ſent for as far as Mexico, the metropolis of 
Nova Hiſpania, no leſs than two hundred 
leagues diſtant, Here are likewiſe many 
eagles and other fowls of prey, that now 
live upon ſuch wholſome and toothſome 
fowl, as may be better employed for man's 
ſuſtentation, and by their means more eaſily 
taken. AMimenes maketh mention of one 
monſtrous bird, having one foot like a 
gooſe, and the other like a falcon, that liv- 
eth by prey taken both in the water and 
air, There are in Chiapa many natives 
diſtinguiſh'd by the names ol Zogues, Zel- 
tales, Quelenes, and Secaulands; and among 
either of theſe there are many villages well 
inhabited. The only Spaniſh town of note 
is Cuidad Reall, ſeventy leagues to the 
north-eaſt of Guatimala, and as many from 
Senora 1n Tabaſco, | 
From Chiapa weſtward, ſolloweth the 
biſhoprick of Guaxaca, whereunto the pro- 
vincesof Miſteca, Tucepeque, Zapoteca, and 
Guazacoalco are annexed, which take up all 
the continent between both ſeas. Form the 
great river Guazacoalco unto the river Al- 
varde on the north ſide, diſtant the one 
{rom the other fifty leagues. 
As much more from Tecoantepeque, a 


ſmall port, to Tequanapa a ſafe haven in 


the wide and deep river Onatepec, between 
which lyeth the famous port of Agutulco, 
taken with much treaſure by Sir Francis 
Drake, anno 1578, and by captain Can- 
diſh 1586. This biſhoprick, with the pro- 
vinces annex*d, are in the general, though 
mountainous, very fertile and healthful, 
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but the valley of Guaxaca (that Corteſius 


the conqueror of this country and the re- 
gions thereabout choſe for his inhericance) 
doth exceed imagination in regard of fer- 
tillity both of graſs and cattle, corn and 
pleaſant fruits, fiſh. and fowl. Beſides that, 
it containeth in it many gold and ſilver 


mines, much cochineal and filk : ſtrong. 


incitements 
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incitements to make it ſo fully inhabited 
as it is both with Spaniards and natives; 
the natives being reported to exceed an 


hundred and fifty thouſand. And though 


Miſtica and the other annexed provinces, 
be not every way ſo beneficially accom- 
modated, yet are they ſo well provided 
with neceſſaries, ſtreams abounding with 
olden oar, ſmall pieces of gold waſhed 
Big the mountains, and other merchant- 
able commodities, that they, alſo, are well 
ſtored with inhabitants : of whom this is 
very remarkable, that they uſe the Jetoiſb 
ceremonies, in particular, circumciſion, 
which they affirm to have received from 
their anceſtors. 
The chief Spaniſh town there is Ante- 
fee ſtanding in the heart of the afore- 
aid incomparable valley. Zapolecas, and 
Nixapa, two other towns, fall ſhort of it 
full twenty leagues, the one to the north- 
eaſt, the other ſouth caſt. Agapulco, a great 
haven town upon the ſouth ſea, ſtandeth 
directly to the ſouth, ſomewhat more than 
thirty leagues. The biſhoprick of 7. wy 


cula, is next to Guaxaca, more to the 
north weſt, though extended alſo through 


the whole continent from ſea to ſea, no leſs 
than an hundred leagues in length, in 
breadth tothe Dutt les but eighteen, where 
we read of no haven of note but to the 
north ſea, here called the gulph of Mexi- 
co, being full eighty leagues : there fall 
many rivers convenient for ſhips to har- 
bour, lade and unlade; as namely, the 
rivers de Banderas, and Zempoal, Almeria, 
St. Peters, St. PauPs and de los Cazon. 
The firſt Banderas, being within five 
leagues of the famous river Alucrado in 
Guaxaca; the laſt not above three leagues 
from the river Panuco, in the province of 
Panuco; which two differ full four degrees 
in latitude z but the only ports of note, 
and now of uſe with the Spaniard are Vera 
Cruz and St. Juan Uullua, both very con- 
ventent and ſtrongly defended ; but the 


latter, as being ſomewhat more healthful, 


and coming up to the town, with ſuffici- 
ent water to bear ſhips of greateſt burden, 
is at this preſent of greateſt employment 
and theretore every day more and more 
fortified by the Spaniard. Sir Jobn Haw- 
&ins in the year 1568 came into this haven, 
where he found twenty two Spaniſh ſhips, 
richly laden, which though he might have 
certainly ſeized upon, yet he condeſcended 
to mean conditions, whereof the chief was 
the victualling of his ſhips ; yet neither 
that, nor any of the other were performed, 
but they, with a new navy from Spain, 
falling upon him e Ha (1g after a- 
greement made, put him ſo to it, as he 
had much ado unvictualled, with two ſhips 
only to eſcape, and for want of proviſion 
was, inforced to ſet one hundred of his men 
on land, who all periſhed, either by the 
inhumanity of the ſavages who killed and 


ly 


eat them, or through the cruelty of the 
2 who, to revenge themſelves un- 
er the pretence of religion, put them to 
death. | | 
This large biſhoprick of Tlaſcula, with 


the provinces annexed, do, as others, dif- 


fer much in reſpect of temperature and 
fertility; the temperature and fertility a- 
riſing not ſo much from the farther or 
nearer approach to the zodiack, as from 
the mountains and valleys, the mountain- 
ous parts in many places eight leagues over, 
being temperately cold and leſs fertile; 
the valleys, whereof here are many, Ac- 
liſco and St.PauPs being chief, exceeding- 
ly fruitful, but over hot. I make no qucſ- 
tion but that here, alſo, are ſome rich 
mines, though as yet few have been 0i{- 
covered; but of this I am well aflure, 
that the native inhabitants are here more 
than uſually to be found in any place, 
whoſe converſion to the true knowledge 
of Chriſt, ought in the firſt place to be 


conſidered by us. 


The Spaniſh towns of note here, to take 
them as we paſs from eaſt to weſt, are Si- 
ura, and the two haven towns, of which 
Poke before, all three ſtrongly and ſtate- 
uilt, as allo well provided with plea- 
ſant and profitable fields round about them. 
In the biſhoprick itſelf ſtandeth Rubla los 
Angelos, in the valley of Altiſco, inhabited 


with fifteen hundred Spaniſh families, now 


the chief city where the biſhop reſideth. 
Twenty two leagues from the metropolis 
of Nova Hiſpania, and within a little of 
the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
between which, Mexico more to the north 
weſt, intervene Guaxacing and old Claſcala, 
from whence all the government hath its 

name. 5 
And now we are to come unto the heart 
of Nova Hiſpania, even to the great city 
Mexico, the center of the archbiſhoprick, 
from whence it is denominated, and upon 
which government, under the command 
of the viceroy, all the reſt depend. As 
it licth to the weſt of Tlaſcula, ſo it hath 
to the north the wide province of Panuco, 
to the weſt,and north weſt Mecoacun, of 
as large extent ; the length of this arch- 
overnment is taken from the inland con- 
nes of Panuco, to the ſouth-ſea, where it 
is in breadth but eighteen leagues, though 
yet to the north it be reckoned at ſixty : 
in which large tract of ground there are 
many petty provinces, now known rather 
by their names than dominions : 1t may 
therefore ſuffice only to name them, with 
ſome ſmall touch of what they have in pe- 
To the north of it are Lateotalpa, where 
in lieth the rich ſilver mine of Pachuca, 
fourteen leagues from Mexico; then Meſ- 
litlan, a country abounding with allum and 
iron: then Tula, whereunto belongeth an- 
other ſilver mine called Guaxanato, ſixty 
| „ leagues 
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leagues remote; all three well provided of 
all neceſſary proviſions for life, and afford- 
ing many merchantable commodities. 

To the north-eaſt, the provinces of Pan- 


pautlat and Tupax are neither healthful, 


by reaſon of the exceſſive heat, nor much 
inhabited, in regard that lying ſo level 
with the ſea, the many creeks which come 
trom thence maketh the country adjoin- 
ing barren and unuſeful, fit only to breed 
innumerable ſwarms of Muſquitos, a kind 
of peſtilent flies, which as they are rife in 
many other places of the W/2/t- Indies, fo 
are they here exceeding troubleſome to the 
inhabitants. 


ding bolom whereof the city ſtandeth to 
the north, being more than eight leagues 
in length, and in moſt places five in breadth, 
is on every ſide well planted and well in- 
habited : Culula, as is reported, conſiſting 
of twenty-thouſand families; 7ztacapalpa 
of ten thouſand, ſome others four or five 
thouſand. A ſtrong argument to believe 
the regions round about to be exceeding 
fertile, Eight leagues to the ſouth of 
Mexico, beyond the lake, is Zalateco, 
where is a plentiful ſilver mine; as are, 
_ allo, Taſco twenty two, and Zumpango 
torty leagues to the ſouth. Beyond which 
yer more to the ſouth, eighty leagues from 
the metropolis, ſomewhat above ſeventeen 
degrees of north latitude lieth Acapulco, 
the moſt famous port belonging to the 
ſouth-ſca, —* 

Of all America, concerning the city of 
Mexico itſelf, it may ſuffice to know that 
it is the greateſt a richeſt of all this new 
world; ſtanding, as was formerly noted, 
upon the north fide of the lake, about the 
twentieth degree of latitude, and accord- 
ing to /Terera one hundred and thirty in 
longitude, from the meridian of Toledo, 
no leſs than one thouſand ſeven hundred 
forty leagues diſtant the one from the o- 
ther. It conſiſteth, according to the re- 
lation of Corięſius, who firſt conquered it, 
of three ſtrects, whereof the leaſt to the 
welt is a mile and half, a ſecond to the 
north is three, the greateſt to the ſouth is 
full two leagues in length, it is credibly re- 
ported to be now inhabited with four thou- 
land Spaniards, and thirty thouſand na- 


tives, a ſmall proportion in reſpect of 


What was formerly related. But then it 
is now far better built and beautified, with 
a ſtately cathedral, many churches, mo- 
naſteries and ſchools for learning. | 
Ihe temperature of this city differeth 
little from the regions adjacent, in the moiſt 
months annoyed with two much rain, in 
the dry, which are November, December, 
January, February, and March, much 
more infeſted with duſt ; that, being rai- 
ry 18 whirlwinds, getteth up in- 
OL, II. | | 


to their noſtrils, and produceth many diſ- 
eaſes, eſpecially fevers. 

There are yet two other things here ve- 
ry obſervable: Firſt, that this great city, 
either through the negligence oravarice of 
the viceroy and his officers, in not diſ- 


penſing what was yearly allowed for re- 


pairing the mounds of the lake, was in 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred twenty 
nine miſerably overflown, to the drown- 
ing of many thouſand inhabitants, and to 
the loſs of the greateſt and beſt partof their 
houſhold {tuff and other goods, which were 
either driven away or corrupted by the 


Ihe lake of Mexico, in the ſurround- 


A ſecond thing here to be noted is, that 
this laſt year, as it was conſtantly report- 


ed in London, the viceroy of Mexico, and 


with him all Nova Hiſpania were revolted, 
and in open rebellion againſt the king of 
Spain, which if it ſhall, as yet it is verily 
believed, prove true, it will be of high 
concernment to this nation, or any other, 
into whoſe hearts it ſhall pleaſe God, to 
put an effectual deſire of diſpoſſeſſing the 
Spaniard of his uſurped ſtewardſhip, ſo 


unfaithfully employed, in reſpect of the 
ſincere promoting of the goſpel, in the 


purity thereof, and ſo tyrannically exerci- 
ſed, in regard of incredible oppreſſions, 
rapines, and murders there, as their own 
authors confeſs, inhumanly committed by 
them. | 
Now for the two other greater provin- 
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ces under the command of Mexico go- 


vernment; Panuco to the north, and Me- 


choacan to the ſouth weſt, I will briefly 


ſet down ſo much as is of any concern- 
ment to be known. 

That part of Panuco, which is ſaid to 
be both in length and breadth fifty leagues, 
toward the archbiſhoprick of Mexico, 1s 


very habitable and fertile, and in times. 


paſt of great note for ſilver mines, that 
are now thought to be near exhauſted z but 
the other part which bendeth to the north 
eaſt, for fifty leagues to Florida; ſo far as it 
is yet diſcovered, is found overgrown with 
woods and barren. The Spaniſb towns 
here are not greatly inhabited; beſides 


Panuco, itſelf, by them called St. Stephen, 


are ſaint Jago, twenty five leagues to the 
weſt, and Lewis de Tampice, eight to the 
north, not far from the gulph of Mexico. 
The moſt weſtern province helonging to 
the Mexico government is Mecoachan, ly- 
ing between Mexico and the provinces of 
Galzcia, bending into the continent to- 
wards the north, ſixty, and being bound- 
ed to the ſouth, by the ſouth-ſea full eigh- 
ty leagues; whereunto belong the port 


town called Zacatulca, thirty leagues from 
Acapulco, then ſaint Jago and Malaccan, 
fifty more from thence to the north- weſt. 
There are belonging to this large province, 
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two other little ones, Taximaroa, within 
thirty leagues of Mexico, and Colima to the 
fouthweſt, upon the confines of Galæcia, 
fifty leagues from Valadolid, the chief city 
of Mecoac han. | | 

T his Colima is conſtantly reported to be 
very healthful, apt for grain and cattle, 


but abounding with the choiceſt fiſh and 


fruit, and not without ſome gold mines, 
though it hath more braſs, which 1s there 
ſo common, that ſince the Spaniards com- 
ing thither, they make all thoſe inſtru- 


ments of braſs, that we uſually make of 


iron. And though this fouth-weſt part 
be the beſt of all, yet is there none, un- 
leſs high to the north, not yet ſo fully diſ- 
covered, but 1s as rich, and every way as 
convenient to be inhabited. | 
Beſides Valadolid, which the natives call 
Guagaugareo, ſtanding upon a a great lake 
as big as that of Mexico: there are many 
other Spaniſh towns of note; firſt Leon ve- 
ry famous for the golden mines that have 


been found about it, then Salaya, St. Mi- 


guell, and St. Philippo, up to the north, 

th of Mexico, and Valadolid; though 
between them bending ſtill weſtward, all 
built by the viceroys, many leagues diſtant 
the one from the other, of great uſe to 
ſecure the vaſt treaſure which is conſtant- 
ly conveyed from the moſt plentiful ſilver 
mines of Eleretia, and many other, of 
which hereafter, againſt the Pocacars, the 
moſt barbarous of all ſavages, who live as 
wild men in woods, and cannot as yet be 


brought under by the Spaniard, though 


yet it hath been long endeavoured, not 
without great loſs on either ſide. 


GAL X CIA. 


FT Am now come to Nova Galzcia, to 
the weſt of Mecoachan, bounded to 


the weſt with the ſea of California, but to 
the north and north weſt, though large and 


ſpacious countries arediſcovered, yet it is 


concluded by the learned in this kind, that 


there reſteth much more to be diſcovered. 


This government hath annexed unto it, 
divers others provinces, Guaidalaiara, 


Aaliſco, Zacatecas, Chiametla, Biſcaia; 
as allo Casfornia, Cibola, 


Quivira and 
Nova Mexico, of which when I have brief- 
ly ſpoken, you have all that I thought fit 
in ſo ſhort a compendium, to communi- 


cate touching the northern America. 


Guaidalaiara, the principal and moſt 
ſouthern province of Galzcta, is bounded 
to the eaſt with ſome parts of the pro- 
vinces of Mexico ond Mecoachan; to the 
weſt with Xaliſco; to the north with Zaca- 
tecas, where the moſt plentiful ſilver mines 


are thought to begin ; but of late it is 
found that about Guaidalzara the chief, and 
indeed the only town here, there are more 
plentiful ſilver mines, were they, as the 
other, ſo well ſearched, which for want of 
men they have not as yet been diſcovered. 


-And it is further to be obſerved, that this 


inland province, is for temperature and 
fruitfulneſs in moſt reſpects ſecond to none. 
Xaliſcois to the welt of Guaidalaiara, upon 


that ſea-coaſt called mare paciſicum, that is 


the {till ſea. The only thing of obſerva- 
tion here is an herb, which the natives call 
Curcas, highly extolled by Monardes the 
great herbaliſt, to be of ſingular uſe a- 
gainſt moſt diſeaſes. 

Cametla likewiſe lyeth upon the ſame 
ſea-coaſt, but a degree or two higher to 
the north: the great ſtore of inhabitants 
which Herera mentioneth to have been 
there, ſhew it to be fertile: and Mara, 
who in the year 1554, built St. Sebaſtian, 
the only Spaniſh town there, found many 
ſilver mines, and of late more hath been 
diſcovered. | 

Culcacan, a degree more to the north, 
bending to the weſt and coaſting upon the 
foreſaid ſea, was found out by Nonnius 
Guſmanus, who anno 1531, did build a 
town, there called Del Efperito Sancto. 
This province, as the former, is very 
fruitful and rich in filver mines; the wo- 
men here are reported to be very comely 
and beautiful, and to go modeſtly attired, 
a thing not uſual in theſe countries. 
Cinaloa yet four degrees further to the north 
in the full extent of it towards the weſt, 
was diſcovered by the ſame Guſmanus; but 
] do not read of any thing (which after 
his long travels and ſearch) was worth his 


labour: The maritimate places belonging 


the theſe provinces in north latitude, of 
no leſs extent, than from the 19th to the 
27th degree, are cape de Corientes, at the 
turning of the continent, then port de Sin- 
guiguipaque, upon the 22d degree, then St. 
Sebaſtian in Chametla, St. Miguel in Cu- 


lica, the rivers de Paſcua and Petatlan in 


Cinaloa, ſtill higher to the north. | 

California, though it be eſteemed to be 
of very large extent, yet hath it not been 
as yet diſcovered. Sir Francis Drake in 
his admirable happy voyage, compaſſing 
the. world, fell upon it, (and was from 
ſuch ſavages as there inhabiting, more 
kindly entertained than he expected) he 
took poſſeſſion thereof in the name of the 
queen of England : a good preſage, that 
the moſt. remote parts being ſeized upon, 
the reſt ſhall be poſſeſſed by us, in his 


good time who is the only diſpoſer of the 
earth. | 
The inland provinces, Zacatacas, To- 
pia and Nova Biſcaya, lying between the 
Californian ſea and the upper part of the 


gulph 


Coaſt and Continent of | America. 


gulph of Mexico: between Cullacan and 
Panuco, of the fame latitude upon the tro- 
pick of Cancer, and between Cinaloa and 
the river Eſcondido, four degrees higher 
to the north, near the 28th degree of the 
north latitude, contain much ground, 
more rich than any, in regard of the many 
ſilver mines, but yet poorer than any, in 


regard of the ſmall fuſtentation they afford 


for the life of man. YXbara, employed by 
Velaſcus, anno 1554, diſcovered in the 
province of Zacatecas, five exceeding rich 
iwer mines, one that is known by the 
name of the province, forty leagues from 
CGuaidalatnra ; then thoſe of Ellerena, St. 
Martin, Avinno, and Dios, which laſt be- 
ing near to the riſing of the river Panuco, 
at leaſt an hundred leagues from the north 
tea, is ſomewhat fertile. The abundant 
ſtore of treaſure taken forth of theſe rich 
mines, may be gueſſed at by the ſix hun- 
dred Spaniards, who are here continually 
employed in digging, and by the tax of 
the fifth part, amounting to fifty thouſand 
pounds yearly. The other mines belong- 
ing to Topia and Biſcaia, Eudede, Barbara 
and Juan, afford as much treaſure and 
better proviſion for life. | 

_ Cibola, Quivira, and Nova Mexico, three 
other provinces, are yet much more to the 
north by many degrees. From the moſt 
ſouthern parts of Cibola to the moſt north- 
ern of Nova Mexico, not leſs than fifteen, 
ſo as they muſt needs be of a very large 

extent, the longitude being conſidered with 
the latitude. But the relations of theſe moſt 
weſtern north parts of America, are ſo va- 
riouſly reported and ſo contradicted, as 
little can here be ſet down for certain. 

A Friar, Marte de Niga, in relation to 
the viceroy, telleth wonders concernin 
the riches, the ſtately buildings, the mol 
pleaſant inviting habitations in Cibola. But 
Vaſquius de Cornado, who thereupon was 
thus e's ſent away to make a further diſ- 
covery withone hundred fifty horſe, and 
two hundred foot, finding nothing worth 
his great travail and coſt, certified ſo much 
to the viccroy, with an ample expreſſion 
of his, and his ſoldiers deteſtation of the 
friars feigned relation. | Le 

Quivera, which Gomara and Herera 
likewiſe, place in the fortieth degree of the 
north latitude, is by both ſaid to be barren 
and not much inhabited. The greateſt 
riches here that ſerve to feed and cloath, 
and carry them, are infinite numbers of 
beaſts, reſembling in regard of their great- 
neſs our greateſt horſe and oxen, and their 
pells, are ſaid, to afford wool not infe- 
rior to ſome of ours. 


Nova Mexico, is, as I ind, Po yet 


many degrees more to the north-weſt; of 


which, unleſs I would endeavour to delude 
the reader, to write little or nothing is to 
write beſt. Gonſaleꝝ de Mendoca, ina lit- 
tle narrative printed at Madrid, anno. 158 

maketh a ſtrange relation of what had been 
lately performed by one Auguſtinus Nux, 
one of his own more hollow than holy 


fraternity, how by his powerful preach- 


ing to ſavages, not much inferior to, his 


founder St. Francis, who is ſaid to preach 
to wild beaſts, converted inſtantly two 
great 
chi and Tiguria ; but withal, he con- 
feſſeth that for the killing of a zealous, it 
might more truly be ſaid of a fooliſh, o- 
ver venturous fryar, amongſt men, who 
in regard of the knowledge of Chriſt, are 
but beaſts, one Anthonius de Eſpiro, I can- 
not think him to be inſpired with any bet- 


ter ſpirit than that of he antichriſt of Rome, 


made ſlaughter of more than forty-thou- 


ſand poor, filly, ignorant Indians, who 


had neverlearned to diſtinguiſh what their 
hollow fathers were better than other crucl, 
mercileſs Spaniards. | 
He telleth us of many thouſands con- 
verted to the chriſtian faith by the preach- 
ing of fryars, no better inſpired than was 
the foreſaid Antbonius. A ſtrange thing 
that a few ignorant friars ſhould do more 
in a few days, than all their Spaniſb clergy 
did in one hundred and ſeventy years in 
places far nearer. 
Ae telleth us, alſo, as doth his brother 
de Benevides, in a more late narrative, of 
the conquering of Peri, Tebe, _ Tom- 
pires, and many more feigned provinces 
of Nova Mexico, and of the exceeding 
progreſs of the faith in thoſe parts ; all 
which, and many more their incredible 
expreſſions, are fit to be caſt off, being in 
all probability but the ſubtile fictions ot 
Spaniſh and Popiſh factors, who, like tra- 
vellers, take liberty to lie, and like lap- 


wings, to divert and carry us from thoſe 


known places, as are every way conveni- 
ent for habitation, and yield ſuch incredi- 


ble yearly revenue to the Spauiſb king, mo- 


narch, who would be, of chriſtendom, that 
all the reformed churches of chriſtendom, 


for the preſent extremely bleed for it, wit- 


neſs England and Ireland, which are now 
ſet on fire, and ready to periſh,unleſs the 
great God of heaven ang earth be Neat 
to put in and redeem both, from the mo 


deteſtable imaginations, and moſt bloody 


contrivements of Spaniſh penſioners, the 
pope's grand engineers, Who have capti- 
vated our king, and ſeek to undo the 
whole kingdom, that they may have their 


yearly three or four thouſand pound pen- 


ſions continued, 


But 


rovinces of Nova Mexico, Con- 
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But he that dwelleth on high, ſeeth and 
laugheth their wicked counſels to ſcorn, 
and I doubt not but the wiſdom of this 

reſent parliament, inſpired and aſſiſted 

om above, will find out theſe wicked 
men, the prime troublers of our church 
and kingdom, and bring them here to con- 
dign puniſhment. 

Which I have your 
to believe, becauſe they are ſo forward and 


cauſe confidently 


zealous, as appeareth by a late ordinance 
to propagate the goſpel in America, the 
only beſt way to continue it here in the 
urity and 22 it, which is and ſhall 
my conſtant prayer to God, for theſe 
ſo extremely diſtreſſed churches and king- 
doms. 
The ſouthern deſcription of America, 
God permitting, ſhall ſhortly be ſet forth 


in another book. 


T 0... DK 


MOST HIGH AND HONOURABLE 


COURT of PARLIAMENT 


NOW ASSEMBLED; 


The Humble PETITION of WILLIAM CAST ELI, 


Parſon of Courtenhall in Northamptonſhire, for the Propa- 
gating of the Goſpel in America, | 


N all humble manner ſheweth unto 
I your approv'd wiſdoms, the great and 
general neglect of this kingdom, in 
not propagating the glorious goſpel in 
America, a main part of the world : in- 
deed, the undertaking of the work is, in 
the general, acknowledged pious and cha- 
ritable, but the ſmall proſecution that 
hath hitherto been made of it, either by 
us or others, having as yet never been ge- 
nerally undertaken in pity to mens ſouls, 
but in hopes to poſſeſs the Land of thoſe 
infidels, or of gain by commerce, may 
well make this and all other Chriſtian king- 
doms confeſs, they have been Ir Kt 
remiſs, in performing this ſo religious, ſo 
great, ſo neceſſary a work. 
May it, therefore, pleaſe your wiſdoms, 
to ol your petitioner leave to propoſe 
briefly, (as the nature of a petition re- 


quireth) the more than ordinary piety and 


charity of the work; the evident neceſſity, 
and benefit of undertaking, together with 
the eaſineſs of effecting. | 

A greater expreſſion of piety, your pe- 
titioner conceiveth, there cannot be, than 
to make God known where he was never 
een nor thought of, to advance the 
cepter of Chriſt's kingdom; and now 
again to reduce thoſe, who at firſt were 
created after the image of God from the 
manifeſt worſhip of devils, to acknow- 


ledge and adore the bleſſed Trinity in 


unity, To do this, is to be happy inſtru- 
ments of effecting thoſe often repeated pro- 
miſes of God, in making all nations bleſs'd 
by the coming of Chriſt, and by ſending 


his word to all lands: it is to enlarge 


greatly the pale of the Church. And to 
make thoſe, who were the moſt deteſtable 
ſynagogues of Satan) delightful temples of 

the Holy Ghoſt, | : 
2 t 


The Petition 


It was a high point of piety in the queen 


of the ſouth, to come from the utmoſt 
parts of the world tg hear the wiſdom of 


Solomon : and ſo it was in Abraham to leave” 


his native country for the better and more 
free ſervice of his God. a 

And certainly it will be eſteemed no leſs 
in thoſe, who, either in their perſons or 


purſes) ſhall religiouſly endeavour to make 
millions of thoſe filly ſeduced Americans, 


to hear, underſtand, and practiſe the myſ- 
tery of Godlineſs. 

And as is the piety, ſuch is the charity 
of the work, exceeding great, to no leſs 


than the immortal ſouls of innumerable. 


men, who will fit in darkneſs and in the 
ſhadow of death, continually aſſaulted and 
devoured by the dragon, whoſe greateſt 
delight is to bring others with himſelf in'o 
the ſame irrecoverable gulf of perdition. 
What thoſe blind and ſpiritualdiſtreſsꝰd Ame- 
ricans are, we were, and ſo had continued 
had no: apoſtolical men afforded greater 
charity unto us, Divi/is orbe Britannis, by 
long journeying (and no: without great 
hazard of their lives) than as yet hath been 
ſhewed by us unto them. 
We are. not indeed indued with ſuch 
eminent extraordinary gifts as were the 
primitive Chriſtians z but yet, if it be duly. 
conſidered, how fully and how purely God 
hath imparted his goſpel unto. this iſland ; 
how miraculouſly he hath lately protected 
us from Spaniſh invaſions and popiſh con- 
ſpiracies; how, at this time, we abound 
in ſhipping, and all manner of proviſion 
for ſea : it will be found, that we, of all 
nations, are moſt tor the work, and moſt 
engaged to do it in due thankſulneſs to 
God. | 
Nor 1s the arm of the Lord ſhortened, 
or his wonted bounty ſo reſtrained, but 
that undertaking the voyage principally 
for God's glory, and in compaſſion to 
mens ſouls, we may expect a more than an 
ordinary bleſſing from him, whoſe uſual 
cuſtom 1s to honour thoſe that honour him, 
and moſt abundantly even in this life, to 
recompenſe ſuch religious undertakings. 
The Spaniard boaſteth much of what he 
hath already done in this kind; but their 
own authors report their unchriſtian beha- 
viour, eſpecially their monſtrous cruelties 
to be ſuch, as they cauſed the infidels to 
deteſt the name of Chriſt, Your wiſdoms 
may judge of the lion by his claw. In 
one of their iſlands called Hiſpaniola, of 
2,000,000 of men, as Benzo, in his La- 
lian hiſtory, affirmeth, they had not leſt 
150 ſouls : and Lipſius juſtly complaineth, 
that whereſoever they came, they cut down 
men as they did corn without any com- 
paſſhon. And as for thoſe that ſurvived, 
they bought their lives at dear rates, for 


they put them to bear their carriages from 
Vo L. II. 


m 


of Mr. William Caſtell. 


place to place; and if they failed by the 
way, they either miſerably diſmembered 
or killed them outright. They lodged 
them like brute beaſts under the planks of 
their ſhips, till their fleſh rotted trom their 
backs; and if any failed in the full per- 
formance of his daily taſk, he was ſure to 
be whipped till his body diſtilled with gore 
blood, and then poured they in either mol- 
ten pitch or ſcalding oil to ſupple him. 


A very ſtrange and unlikely way to- 


work infidels unto the faith, neither yet 
could they, it they would, impart unto 
others the goſpel in the truth aud purity 
thereof, who have it not themſelves but 
very corruptly, accompanied with, many 
idle, abſurd, 1dolatrous inventions of their 
own, which are but as ſo many ſuperſtruc- 


tures wickedly oppreſſing, if not utterly. 


lubverting the very foundations of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

And although ſome of the reformed re- 
Iigion, Englih, Scotch, French, and Dutch, 
have already taken up their habitations in 
thoſe parts, yet hath their going thither as 
yet been to ſmall purpoſe, tor the convert- 
ing of thoſe nations, either for that they 
have placed themſelves but in the ſkirts of 
America, where there are but few natives, 
as thoſe of New England, or elſe for want 
of able and conſcionable miniſters, as in 
Virginia, they themſelves are become ex- 
ceeding rude, more likely to turn heathen, 
than to turn others to the Chriſtian faith. 

Beſides, there 1s little or no hope our 
plantations there ſhould be of any. long 
continuance, ſince here in England, for ſome 


years laſt paſt, they have been ratherdiverſly 


hindered than any ways furthered, how 
and by whom, your wiſdoms either have, 
or will ſhortly find out : but this 1s evident, 
that the proud ſuperſtitious Spaniard (who 
hateth their religion, and feareth their neigh- 
bourhood) will ſpare them no longer than, 


to his over- ſwelling greatneſs, ſhall ſeem 


good: and in the judgment of moſt judi- 
cious travellers that way, they may, if 
they will, eaſily enough ſuppreſs and de- 
ſtroy all other our plantations, as they did 
of late that of St. Chriſtophers, when they 
were no way provoked by us, as they will 
now pretend they are by a later taking of 
Trinidado, and the loſs of more than 1 50 of 
their men there. At leaſt they will be 


| ſure to be deſperately aſſaulted, as was the 


iſle of Providence, but the year laſt paſt. 
Whence your petitioner offereth unto 


your honourable conſiderations a third 


argument, drawn from meer neceſſity, that 
as you tender the happy proceeding of 


thoſe, as yet, but weakly ſettled planta- 


tions; the liberties, livelihood, and lives 
of many thouſands our dear brethren and 
countrymen z. and, which is yet more, the 
proſperous progreſs of the goſpel, you 

91. | would 
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would be pleaſed to conſult of ſuch an able 
and ſpeedy ſupply as may ſecure them 
againſt the now expected cruelty of the 
Spaniard, | 

To which needſul ſupply, the better and 
ſooner to induce your wiſdoms, your peti- 
tioner deſireth your yet a little further pa- 
tience until he hath ſhewed ſome temporal 
benefits, that are thereby like to accrue 
unto this kingdom, together with the eaſi- 
neſs of effecting. 5 

When a kingdom beginneth to be over- 
burthened with a multitude of people (as 
England and Scotland now do) to have a 
convenient place where to ſend ſorth colo- 
nies is no ſmall benefit : and ſuch are the 
north-eaſt and north-weſt parts of America, 
between the degrees of 25 and 45 of the 


north latitude, which at this time do even 


offer themſelves unto us, to be protected 
by us, againſt the known cruelty of the 
over near approaching Sgantard. ; 

A very large tract of ground contain- 
ing ſpacious, healthful, pleaſant and fruit- 
ful countries, not only apt, but already 
provided of all things neceſſary ior man's 
{uſtentation, corn, grafs, and wholeſome 
cattle in good competency : but fifh, fowl, 
fruits, and herbs in abundant variety. 

If we ſhould look no further than the 
ſouth of Yirginia, which is our own, we 
ſhall find there all manner of proviſion {or 
lite z beſides merchantable commodities, 


ilk, vines, cotton, tobacco, deer-1kins, 


goat-ſkins, rich ſurr, and beavers good 
ſtore, 3 timber, braſs, iron, pitch, tar, ro- 
fin, and almoſt all things neceſſary tor 
ſhipping, which, it they ſhall be employ'd 
that way, they who are ſent away, may 
(with God's blefling) within ſhort time, 
in due recompence of their ſetting forth, 
return this kingdom ſtore of ſilver and 
gold, pearls, and precious ſtones; for 


undoubtedly (if there be not a general 


miſtake in all authors who have written 
of theſe places) ſuch treaſure is to be 
had ; if not there, yet in places not far 
remote, where as yet, the Spaniard hath 
nothing to do. And in cale, the Spani- 
ard will be troubleſome to our plantati- 
ons, or ſhall (as it is generally conceived) 
be found an enemy to this kingdom ; there 
is no way more likely to ſecure England, 
than by having a Frong navy there; 
hereby we may come to 

terly to defeat him of that vaſt Indian 
treuſure, wherewith he ſetteth on fire ſo 
great a part of the Chriſtian world, cor- 


rupteth many counſellors of ſtate, ſup- 


porteth the papacy, and generally per- 
plexcth all reformed churches. 

Nor need any ſcrupulous query be 
made, whether we may not aſſault an ene- 
my in any place, or not eſteem them ſuch, 
as ſhall aſſault us in thoſe places, wherc 


are, if not ut- 


The Petition of Mr. William Caſtell, 


we have as much ta do as they, The 
Spaniard claimeth indeed an intereſt, little 
leſs than hereditary in almoſt all America 
and the Weſt-Indiesz but it is but by ver- 
tue of the popes grant, which is nothing 
worth, as was long ſince determined by 

ueen Elizabeth and her council; ſo as 
or the Spaniard to debar us in the liberty 
of our plantations, or freedom of com- 
merce in thoſe ſpacious countries, were 
over proudly to take upon him ; and for 
us to permit it, were over-much to yield 
of our own right. 

Eſpecially when we may, as now we 
may, ſo eaſily help ourſelves: for your 
petitioner conceiveth, there is no great 
difficulty in the preparation here, or tedi- 
ouſneſs in the paſſage thither, or hazard 
when we come there. The preparation 
of men and ſhipping, in reſpect of the 
daily happy expected accord between us 
and the Scots, is (upon the matter) al- 
ready made. And as for money, it is in 
the power of this honourable houſe to 
give ſufficient, without any grievance, or 
diſlike of the common-wealth ; who (un- 
doubtedly) in the general, will think, no- 
thing grievous which ſhall be concluded 
by your wiſdoms, expedient to ſuch a 
pious and charitable work. 

And as for the paſſage, how can it be 
thought either tedious or dangerous, it 
being ordinarily but ſix weeks fail, in a 
ſea much more ſecure from pirates, and 
much more free from ſhipwreck. and ene- 
mies coaſt, than our ten or twelve months 
voyage into the Eaſt- Indies. And as for 
our good ſucceſs there, we need not fear it. 
The natives being now every where more 
than ever, out of an inveterate hatred to the 
Spantard, ready and glad to entertain us. 
Our belt friends the Nether/anders, being 
with eight and twenty ſhips gone before to 
aſſiſt and further us. And which is much 
more, our going with a, general conſent 
in God's cauſe, tor the promoting of the 


goſpel, and enlarging of his church, may 


aſſure us of a more than ordinary protection 
and direction. That hitherto we have 
been leſs ſucceſsful in our voyages that 
way, we may juſtly impute it to this, 
that as yet, they have not been under- 
taken with ſuch a general conſent, and 
with ſuch a full reference to God's glory 
as was requiſite. 

And ſo your petitioner, having deli- 
vered his apprehenſion herein, more briefly 
than ſo weighty a matter might well require, 
he ſubmits all the premiſes to your more 
tull deliberation and concluſion ; which 
he humbly prayeth, may be with all con- 
venient ſpeed ; the only beſt way under 
God to make it the better ſucceſsful. 

WILLIAM CasTELL, 


We 


The Petition of Mr. William Caſtell. 


We whoſe names are here under-writ-- 


ten, having been upon occaſion, ac- 
quainted with a motion intended to be 


made by Mr. William Caſtell, parſon of 
Courtenball, in the county of Northampton, . 


to the high and honourable court of par- 
liament now aſſembled, concerning the pro- 


pagation of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt in- 


America. And as we do well approve of the 
motion; ſo we do humbly deſire his rea- 
ſons may be duly conſidered: and ſo good 
a work furthered, their wiſer judgments 
may reſolve upon, to which we humbly 
ſubmit the fame. John Moſeley, D. D. 
R. Brownricke, D. D. Thomas Bambrig, 
D. D. Robert Sanderſon, D. D. Richard 
. Alleyne, D. D. Daniel Featly, D. D. Ma- 


pbius Styles, D. D. Edmond Stanton, D. D. 


Stephen Deni ſon, D. D. Edward Willimot, 


D. D. Jonathan Brown, D. D. Jaſper 


Fiber, D. D. Hannibal Potter, D. D. 
Anthony Clapton, D. D. Thomas Drayton, 
D. D. John Grant, D. D. | 


Miniſters of London. 


George Walker, James Palmer, Edward 
Malbury, Foſeph Caryll, Edmond Calamy, 
Adoniram Byfield, William Price, Richard 
Maden, James Batty, Matthew Griffith, 
Ephraim Paget, Robert Pory, William 
Faneway, Nathaniel Barry. 


Miniſters of ſeveral other counties. 


John White, Dorſetſhire. William Ford, 
Jobn Pyns, Somerfetſhire. Zachary Cau- 
dry, Leiceſterſhire. Henry Painter, De- 
vonſhire. Stephen Marſhall, Samuel Foy- 
ner, Eſſex. Fohn Ward, Suffolk. Je- 
remiah Burroughs, Nortolk. Jobn Rau- 
linſon, Derby. Moſes Capell, William 
Rhet, Kent. 
Gifford, Buckinghamſhire. William En- 
?leſby, Herttord. 


. liveth. .... 


Francis Charliot, Richard © 


Other worthy Miniſters of the dioceſe 
of Peterborough, where the petitioner 


* 


Daniil Caudery, Jeremp Whittaker, Fohn 
Barry, James Cranford, Samuel Craddock, 
David Enſme, Edmund Caſtell, Samuel 
Male, Daniel Rogers, Benjamin Tomkins, 
Richard Cook, Richard Trueman, Jobn 
Guderick, William Spencer, Edmund James, 
John Baynard, George Jay, Francis Preſſe, 
Miles Berket, Francis Atterbury, Jeremy 
Stephens, Fohn Ward, Peter Fawtratt, 
William Malkinſon. 


The motion made by Mr. William 


Caſtell, miniſter of the goſpel, for propaga- 
ting of the bleſſed evangel of Chriſt our 
lord and ſaviour, in America; we con- 
ceive in the general to be moſt pious, 
chriſtian and charitable : and therefore 
worthy to be ſeriouſly confidered of all 
that love the glorious name of Chriſt, and 
are zealous A; 


the world, wiſhing the opportunity and 
fit ſeaſon, the inſtruments and means, and 


all things neceſſary for the proſecution of 


ſo pious a work, to be conſidered by the 
wiſcdloms of churches and civil powers; 
whom God hath called, and enabled with 
piety, prudence, and policy, for matters 
of publick concernment, and of ſo great 
importance; and beſeeching the Lord to 
bleſs all their conſultations and proceed- 
ings, for the advancing and eſtabliſhing 
the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Alexander Henderſon. 
Robert Blare. 

R. Bailly. 

M. Gallaſpie. 

N. Smith. 

M. Borthrick, 


the ſalvation of fouls, which 
are without Chrift, and without God in 
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ORDINANCE 


OF THE 


LO RD 8 and 


ASSEMBLED in 


COMMONS 


PARLIAMENT: 


WHEREBY 


ROBERT Earl of Warwick is made Governor in Chief, and 
Lord High Admiral of all thoſe Iſlands and Plantations, in- 
habited, planted, or belonging to any of His Majeſty's the 
King of England's Subjects, within the Bounds, and upon 


the Coaſts of America. 


And a Committee appointed to be aſſiſting unto him, for the better Go- 
verning, Strengthning, and Preſervation of the faid Plantations ; but chiefly 
for the Advancement of the true Proteſtant Religion, and farther ſpreading 
of the Goſpel of Chriſt, among thoſe that yet remain there, in great and 


miſerable Blindneſs and Ignorance. 


HEREAS many thouſands of 

| W the natives and good ſubjects 
| of this kingdom of England, 
through the oppreſſion of the prelates, 
and other ill affected miniſters, 41 officers 
of ſtate ; have of late years, to their grief 
and miſerable hardſhip, been enforced to 
tranſplant themſelves and their families 


into ſeveral iſlands, and other remote and 
deſolate parts of the Weſt-Indies: and hav- 


ing there through exceeding great labour 


and induſtry, (with the bleſſing of God) 
obtained for themſelves and their families, 
lome competent and convenient means of 


maintenance and ſubſiſtance; ſo that they 


are now in a reaſonable well ſettled con- 
dition. But fearing leaſt the outragious 
malice of papiſts, and other ill affected 
perſons, ſhould, reach unto them in their 
poor and low, (but as yet peaceable con- 
res, and having been informed, that 
there hath been lately procured from his 
majeſty, ſeveral grants under the great 
leal, for erecting ſome new governors and 
commanders amongſt the ſaid planters in 
their afore- mentioned plantations: where- 
upon the ſaid planters, adventurers, and 


owners of land in the ſaid foreign planta- 


tations, have preferred their petition unto 
this preſent parliament ; that for the bet- 
ter lecuring of them, and their preſent 
eſtates there obtained, through ſo much 


extream labour and difficulty; they might 
have ſome ſuch governors and govern- 
ment, as ſhould be approved of, and con- 
firmed by the authority of both houſes of 
parliament. Which petition of theirs, 
the lords and commons have taken into 
conſideration ; and finding it of great 
importance, both to the ſafety and pre- 
ſervation of the aforeſaid natives and ſub- 
jects of this kingdom, as well from all 
foreign invaſions and oppreſſions, as from 
theirown inteſtinediſtractions and diſturb- 
ances, as alſo much tending to the ho- 
nour and advantage of his majeſty's domi- 
nions, have thought fit, and do hereby 
conſtitute and ordain, Robert earl of War- 
wick governor in chief, and lord high 
admiral of all thoſe iſlands, and other 


12 inhabited, planted, or be- 


onging to any his majeſty's the king of 
England's ſubjects; or which hereafter 
may be inhabited, planted, or belonging 


to them within the hounds, and upon the 


coaſts of America. And for the more 
effectual, ſpeedier, and eaſter tranſaction 
of this ſo weighty and important a buſi- 
neſs, which concerns the well-being and 
preſervation of ſo many of the diſtreſſed. 
natives, of this, and other his majeſty's 
dominions; the lords and commons have 
thought fit, that Philip earl of Pembroke, 
Edward earl of Mancheſter, William vil- 


count. 


__ rations. 


An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons, &c. 


count Say and Seale, Philip lord Wharton, 
John lord Roberts, members of the houſe 


of peers ; Sir Gilbert Gerard, knight and 


baronet, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, baronet, 


Sir Henry Vane, junior, knight, Sir Ben- 
jamin Rudyer, knight, Jobn Pym, Oliver 


Cromwell, Dennis Bond, Miles Corbet, 
Cornelius Holland, Samuel Vaſſal, Fobn 


Rolles, and William Spurſtow, eſquires, - 


members of the houſe of commons; ſhall 
be commiſſioners to join in aid and aſſiſt- 
ance with the ſaid earl of Warwick, chief 
governor and admiral of the ſaid planta- 
tions : which chief governor, together 
with the ſaid commiſſioners, or any four 
of them, ſhall hereby have power and 
authority, to provide for, order and diſ- 
poſe, all things which they ſhall from 
time to time, find moſt fit and advan- 
tageous to the well-governing, ſecuring, 
ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the; ſaid 
plantations ; and chiefly to the preſerva- 
tion and advancement. of the true pro- 
teſtant religion amongſt the ſaid planters, 
inhabitants; and the further enlargement 
and ſpreading of the goſpel of Chriſt, a- 
mongſt thoſe that yet remain there in 
great and miſerable blindneſs and igno- 
rance. And for the better advancement 
of this ſo great a work; it is hereby fur- 
ther ordained by the faid lords and com- 
mons, that the aforeſaid governor and 
commiſſioners, ſhall hereby have power 
and authority, upon all weighty and im- 
portant occaſions, which may concern the 
good and ſafety of the aforeſaid planters, 
to call unto their advice and aſſiſtance 
therein, any other of the aforeſaid plan- 
ters, owners of land, or inhabitants of the 
ſaid iſlands and plantations, which ſhall 
then be within twenty miles of the place 
where the ſaid commiſſioners ſhall then 
be; and ſhall have power and authority 
to ſend for, view, and make uſe of all 
ſuch records, books and papers, which 
do, or may concern any ohe ſaid plan- 
And bccauſe, the well: ſettling 
and eſtabliſning of ſuch officers and go- 
vernors, as ſhall be laborious and faithful 
in the right governing of all ſuch perſons 
as be reſident in, or upon the ſaid planta- 
tions, and due ordering and diſpoſing of 
all ſuch affairs as concern the ſafety and 
_ welfare of the ſame, is of very great ad- 
vantage to the publick good ol all ſuch 
remote and new plantations. 

It is thereby further ordained and de- 


creed, that the ſaid Robert earl of War- 


wick, governor in chief, and admiral of 
the ſaid plantations, together with the 
aforeſaid commiſſioners, Philip earl of 
Pembroke, Edward carl of Mancheſter, 
William viſcount Say and Seal, Philip lord 
WWhatton, John lord Roberts, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, knight and baronet, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, baronet, Sir Henry Vane, junior, 
Vol. II. | 


knight, Sir Benjamin Rudyer, knight, Jobn 


Fym, Oliver Cromwell, Dennis hond, Miles 


Corbet, Cornelius Holland, Samuel Vaſſal, 
Fohn Rolles, and William Spurſtow,eſquires, 
or the greater number of them, ſhall have 
power and authority from time to time, 
to nominate, appoint; and conſtitute all 
ſuch ſubordinate governors, counſellors, 
commanders, officers and agents, as the 

ſhall judge to be beſt affected, and mb 

fit and ſerviceable for the ſaid iſlands and 
plantations : and ſhall hereby have power 
and authority, upon the death or other 
avoidance of the aforeſaid chief governor 
and admiral, or any the other commiſ- 
ſioners before named, from time to time, 
to nominate and appoint ſuch other chief 


governor and admiral, or commiſſioners, 


in the place or room of ſuch as ſhall ſo 


become void. And ſhall alſo hereby have 


power and authority, to remove any of 


the ſaid ſubordinate governors, counſel- 


lors, commanders, officers, or agents, 
which are, or ſhall be appointed to govern, 
counſel, or negociate the publick affairs of 
the ſaid: plantations ; and in their place 
and room, to appoint ſuch other officers 
as they ſhall judge fit. And it is hereby 
ordained, that no ſubordinate governors, 


counſellors, commanders, officers, agents, 


planters, or inhabitants whatſoever, that 
are now reſident, in, or upon the ſame 
iſlands, or plantations, ſhall admit or re- 
ceive any other new governors, counſel- 
lors, commanders, officers, or agents 
whatſoever, but ſuch as ſhall be allowed 
and approved of, under the hands and 
ſeals of the aforementioned commiſſioners, 
or any ſix of them, or under the hands 
and ſeals of ſuch as ſhall authorize there- 
lhe ie: Eg et. | I.7 

And. whereas, for the better govern- 
ment and ſecurity of the ſaid plantations 
and iſlands, and the owners and inhabi- 
tants thereof, there may be juſt and fit 
occaſion to aſſign over ſome part of the 
power and authority (granted: in this or- 
dinance to the chief governor and com- 


miſſioners aforenamed) unto the ſaid 


owners, inhabitants, or others; it is here- 
by ordained, that the ſaid chief governor 
and commiſſioners before mentioned, or 
the greater number of them, ſhall hereby 
be authorized to aſſign, ratify, and con- 
firm ſo much of their afore- mentioned 
authority and power ; and in ſuch man- 
ner, arid to ſuch 'perſons, as they ſhall 
judge to be fit, for the better governin 
and preſerving of the ſaid plantations = 
iſlands, from open violence and private 
diſturbance and diſtractions. 

And laſtly, that whoſoever ſhall do, 
execute, or yield obedience to any thing 
contained in this ordinance, ſhall by vir- 
tue hereof, be ſaved harmleſs and indem- 
nified, 

Sir 
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by act of parliament, and there 
from the violence and injury of any in- 


| 


Sir BENJAMIN RuDYBR's SPEECH, 


Concerning a es- India Aſſociation, at a Committee of the 
whole Houſe in the Parliament, 21 Jacos1. 


Sir Dudley Digs, 
Do profeſs, that as my affection, my 
1 reaſon and my judgment, go ſtrongly 
with the ſcope and drift of this pro- 
ſition ; ſo ſhall a good part of my poor 
ortune when it comes to execution. 

For to my underſtanding, there was 
never propounded in parliament, a deſign 
more proper for this kingdom, nor of 
more pregnant advantage to it, whether 
we conſider the nature of our ſituation, or 
the quality of our enemies forces. 

As we are an ifland, it concerns our 
being to have ſtore of ſhiꝑs to defend us, 
and alſo our well-being by their trade to 
enrich us. 

This aſſociation for the Weſt- Indies, 
when it ſhall be regulated and eſtabliſhed 
ſecured 


truding hand, it will certainly give many 
men encouragement and confidence, vo- 
luntarily to bring in large and liberal con- 
tributions, towards ſo notable, ſo profit- 
able an enterprize. So that in ſhort time, 
we ſhall ſee many new ſhips built, many 
brave men employed, and enabled for the 
ſervice of their country, none of this 
money ſhall be carried out of the king- 
dom, but laid out for ſhipping, which 1s 
the defence of it, and beſtowed upon our 
own men, who muſt be fed and main- 
tained, though they ſtay at home. For 
this, we ſhall reap the fruit of whatſoever 
benefit, plantation, traffick, or purchaſe 
can procure. us, beſides honour and ſe- 
curity. | 

Now, let us a little conſider the enemy 


we are to encounter, the king of Spain. 


They are not his great territories which 


| make him ſo powerful, and ſo troubleſome 


to all chriſtendom. For it is very well 
known, that Spain itſelf is but weak in 
men, and barren of natural commodities. 
As for his other territories, they lye di- 
vided and aſunder, which is a weakneſs 
in it's ſelf; beſides, they are held by force, 


and maintained at an extraordinary charge. 
Inſomuch, as although he be a great king, 
yet is he like the great giant, who was 
ſaid to have an hundred hands, but he had 
fifty bellies to feed, ſo that rateably he had 
no more hands than another man- 

No, fir, they are his mines in the Veſt- 
Tadies, which miniſter fuel to feed his vaſt 
ambitious deſire of univerſal monarchy : 
it is the money he hath from thence, which 
makes him able to levy and pay ſoldiers 
in all places, and to keep an army conti- 
nually on foot, ready to invade and en- 
danger his neighbours. 5 

So that we have no other way, but to 
endeavour to cut him up at root, and ſeek 
to impeach, or to ſupplant him in the 
Weſt-Indies. By part of which courſe, that 
famous queen of moſt gracious memory, 
had heretofore almoſt brought him on his 
knees. And this our undertaking (if it 
pleaſe God to bleſs it) muſt needs affect 
it ſooner and quicker: the whole body of 
the kingdom being” united and concurring 
in a perpetual ſupply to this action, 15 
that he will have no free time given him 
to reſt. | | 

Moreover, this will be a means not 
only to ſave, but to fill his majeſty's cof- 
fers, enabling the people to give him li- 
berally, and often; the king's ſhips will 
have finele to do, but to guard the coaſts, 
for the ſea war will chiefly be made at the 
charge of the ſubject. 

Thus, (Sir Dudley Diggs) I doubt not 
but that in a ſhort time, both king and 
people ſhall be ſafe at home, and feared 
abroad. 

To conclude, I ſhall be very glad to 
hear any man make objections againſt this 
deſign, ſo that he do it with an inten- 
tion to refine and perfect the work; 
but if any man ſhall ſpeak againſt it with 
a mind to hinder and deſtroy it, I muſt 
entreat him to pardon me, if I do ſcarce. 
think him to be a good engliſhman. 
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Al th ENGLISH Dowminions or the Comtinent of 


NORTH AMERICA, from MN. E. to 


Nations bordering upon them. 
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S. M. with the Indian 


Their NAM Fs. 
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The five Nations of IR O- 
29075 


Commonly call'd, 
The Praying Indians of 


Canada. 


"FF 


Preſent State of Re11c108. 


Society. 


| Aſſiſtance received from the 


Demands upon the Society 
for Miniſters, Schools, Li- 


brariet, &c. 


They have been converted to ſome fort 


of profeſſion of Chriſtianity by the French | 
jeſuits chiefly, and the care of the govern- | 


ments of New England and New-York ; 
but earneſtly deſire further inſtruction from 
us ; which if timely granted, they would 
be our defence as well as glory ; being the 
conſtant barrier between New York, Virgi- 
nia, Maryland, and the French, and have 
more than once fought our battles. If not, 
they'll probably eſpouſe the French and 
Popiſh intereſt, againſt that of England and 
the Reformed Religion, through the inſti- 


gation of the biſhops, jeſuits, recolleQs, |* 


T" —— 


beſides which he is allowed 


his houſe, and 15 J. fora 
library. 
To Mr. Lydius, and Mr. 
| Detlins, 101. each, for 
their ſervice among the 
Indians. 


To Mr. 7 horoughgood 
Moor 100 J. per Annum, | 


20 J. towards furniſhing 


For the Mohocks. 

1 For the Oncydes. 

1 For the Onontages. 

1 For the Cayouges. 

1 For the Sinnekes, or 
Sinnon-towans. 

1 For the River Indians 
at Shackook a little above 
Albany. | 


: | 
Province of 


New Eng- Mayne; Piſ⸗ 


and other popiſh miſſionaries from Canada. 


In all theſe provinces, eaſtward of New 
Yark, there is no Church of England con- 
gregation ; neither in Connecticut, Nara- 
ganſet, Plymouth, New Hampſhire, nor that 
of Mayne, except at Boſton, where there is 
a large one, having two miniſters, Mr. 
Miles and Mr. Bridge ; and at Braintree, 
whither the ſociety is ſending one on the 
proſpect of good ſucceſs. 


To a miniſter in the iſle 
of Shoales, who was upon 
the ſpot, 20 J. for one 


year. 

To Mr. Barclay, at 
Braintree, 50 J. per An- 
num. 


1 Miniſter for the peo- 
ple of New Hampſhire : 
they'll do their beſt to 
maintain him. 

I Miniſter for Swvanzry 
much wanted. 

1 Miniſter for Little 
Compton, alias Seconct. 

1 Miniſter for 7 :ver tor. 

1 Miniſter for Naragan- 
ſet, where a Church is 
built; they'll ſubſcribe 
50 J. per Annum, 


The Proteſtant r r is ſettled here 
by act of aſſembly, as eſtabliſh'd in England, 
except in Suffolk county. There is provi- 


ſion for one miniſter of Trinity Church in] 


the city of New York at 160 J. per Annum, 
with other advantages to Mr. Je, the pre- 
ſent worthy incumbent. In Queen's county 
on Nafſaw iſland 120/. for two between 
them: 40 J. for one in the county of Rich- 
mond. In Meſt-Cheſter, a maintenance for 
two at 50 J. each, one in the town of 
Weft-Chefter, and one at Rye : beſides, her 
majeſty allows 130 J. per Annum, for the 
chaplain of the forces; a Latin free-ſchool 
is likewiſe eſtabliſh'd at New York, by the 
influence of his excellency the lord Corn- 
bury, with two others, by which means 
ſound religion viſibly gains ground there, 


— 


To Mr. John Bartow, 

at Weſt-Cbeſter, 50 J. per 

Annum, arid a benevolence 

of 5 5 4 | 
o Mr. Elias Mien, Ca- 

techiſt at New-York, 50 /. 

for os, and 15 J. for 
8. 


To Mr, Pritchard, rector 
of Rye, 15 J. for books. 


I Miniſter for Richmond 
or Staten iſland, to whom 
they'll allow 404. per Ann. 

1 Schoolmaſter at New- 
York. 
1 Schoolmaſter for 4/- 


. Miniſter for King ſton 
in U//er county. 

1 Schoolmaſter for Rye. 

1 Catechiſt at New 
York, for the inſtruction 
of Negro and Indian ſlaves, 
much wanted. . 

1 Miniſter for Skennec- 
tedy gariſon and Albany. 
who will do ſignal ſervice. 

1 Schoolmaſter for We/?- 
Cheſter county. 


land, or 
cataway, or 
2 N. Hampſhire; 
# A ite Plymouth ; 
be h Naraganſet; | 
15 1 in Connecticut; 
u | Provid. Plan- 
colonies. |, 5 
ö 
5 Engliſh f New York, 
counties. | Weft-Cheſter, 
Richmond, 
el. 
uffolk, 
New York, < | 
Albany, 
Ulſer, 
5 Dutch Dutch, 
counties. {| Orange, 
T King's. 
( Eaf, 


Nova Caſaren, 
oh, 
New Jerſy, 
Wee. 


— 


— 


Here is no Church nor School eſtabliſh'd 
by act of aſſembly, either in the eight 
Engliſh towns, or two Dutch: but a conſi- 
derable number of people that were Qua- 
kers, &c. are in a good diſpoſition to join 
in communion with the Church of Eg and 
miniſtry, particularly in the eaſt part, and 
county of Monmouth, where are four con- 
gregations gather'd. 


To Mr. John Talbot, 
rector of St. Mary's in 
Burlington, lately itinerant 
aſſiſtant to Mr. Keith in his 
miſſion, 60 J. per Annum, 
71. Cc. for books, c. 

To Mr. John Sharpe 
301. for his ſervices. 


1 Miniſter at the Falls 
in Shrewſbury, where co- 
lonel Morris is building a 
Church, and will endow it. 

I At Amboy, where they 
are building another 
Church. | 

1 At Hopewell between 
Crofavwick and Maidenhead, 
where they are building 
another. | 

1 In Monmouth county. 

i At Elizabeth town, 
where a Church is build- 
ing. 19 5 
1 For Salem where a 


Church is building, 


Pen/ilvania, 


| 
| 
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Pen/ylvanta 


Maryland, 


Vi regina. 


Currituck, 
North Paſpi- 
with ] tangh,Pe- 
5 pre- guimmint, 
cine is. ¶ Cbotuan, 
Carolina, 


South, : 


Ihe Tammonſea Indians, 


* 


m_— 


AL 


Pamplico, 
1 


Preſent State of REL1G10N, 


| 


Aſſiſtance received from the 
| Society. 


5 


Demands upon the Society 


for Miniſters, Schools, Li. 


— — 


Is ſettled by people of almoſt all lan- 

ages and religions in Europe : but the 
people call'd Quakers are the moſt nume- 
rous of any perſuaſions; and in Philadel- 
phia, their capital city, there is an Epiſco- 
pal Church call'd Chrift-Church, having a 
very large congregation, ſupply'd by Mr. 
Evans, who, beſides the voluntary ſub- 
ſcriptions of the inhabitants, hath a grant 
from her majeſty lately of 5o J. per Annum, 
and the ſchoolmaſter 3o /. There is like- 


| wiſe here a Quaker's meeting, a Preſbyte- 


rian one, an Anabaptiſt one, and a Swedif 


| one without the town. 


To Mr. Henry | Nichol:, 


at St. Paul's in Upland. £ 


50 J. per Annum, and 20 J. 


in books. 5 14 


To a patent for a mini- 
ſter and ſchoolmaſter 32 J. 
6 5. 8 d. at Philadelphia. 


To Mr. Tho. Crawford 


at Dower- Hundred 50 l. 


per Annum, and 15 J. for | 


__— 
To Mr. Andrew  Rud- 
man for the ſupply of Ox- 
ford 12 J. 10. 
To Mr, CIub, ſchool- 
maſter at Philadelphia 15 l. 
in books, as much in mo- 
ney. | 


N 


1 Miniſter for Newcaſtle 
town, where there is a 
Church built, and a 1, 
congregation moſtly. 

1 Miniſter at Appeque- 
nomy in Newcaſtle count 
who would do great cr. 
vice. 

1 Miniſter at the F/. 
30 miles above Philadi . 
phia, where 'a Church is 


building. | 


1 Miniſter at Ox/o-4 
near Franckfort, 

1 School dependant on 
the miniſter of Ch-/ter or 
Uplands. | 


"The eleven counties were divided into 
thirty pariſhes, by an act of aſſembly 1692; 


beſides which here are ſeveral chapels : | 


Popiſh prieſts and Quakers equally obſtruct 
a good progreſs. Sixteen miniſters have a 
competent maintenance, their glebes ſet- 
tled, andSlibraries fixed, and many thou- 
ſand practical and devotional bool have 


| been diſperſed among the people to good 


effect, by the aſſiduous and pious care of 


the reverend Dr. Bray, from whom a fur- |. 


ther account may ſhortly be expected. 


* 
1 


To Mr. George Mac- 
queen 61. in money, 4. /. 
in books, "ir 
. To Mr. Robert Keith 
10/. in money. | 


Divided into fifty pariſhes, with about 
thirty chapels. Here is alſo a noble college 
erected for the education of the American 
youth in the ſtudies of philoſophy and di- 
vinity, Maintenance for miniſters ſettled 
by act of aſſembly, but by diſuſe impaired 
in many places. 


Here are about five thouſand ſouls ſcat- 
ter'd like ſheep without a ſhepherd, beſides 
near a hundred thouſand Tuſtarora Indians, 
who would gladly receive our miſſionaries. 

This country is not divided intopariſhes ; 
however, there is a Church at Charles- 


| Town, Mr. Marſton miniſter, and another 


to the ſouthward near Edi/to river, ſupplied 
by Mr. Williams. 


To Mr. Tyliard 20 l. 

To Mr. Wallace of li- 
zabeth city pariſh 15 /. in 
books, Us 


About 14 Churches un- 
provided with miniſters, 
particularly Shrewſbury. 

Many ſchools much 
wanted, 


Several pariſhes not ſup- 
plied with miniſters, par- 


ticularly in Princeſs Aune's 


county. | ö 
1 Mathematical profeſ- 
ſor for William and Mary 

college much wanted. 


To Mr. Samuel Thomas 
at Cooper river 50 J. per 
Annum, for three years, 
beſides 47 J. at times. 

To Mr. Stackhouſe at 
Gooſcreeh, 15 J. per Ann. 
and 15 J. for books. 


Mr. Samuel! Thomas was ſent to inſtruct 
theſe Indians in the Chriſtian Religion; but 
finding it an improper ſeaſon ; his miſſion 
is reſpited for ſome time, 


To Mr. Trott by the 
hand of Mr. Samue/ I ho- 
mas, 10 J. for ſtuffs, by 
way of preſent to the I- 


| dans. 


3 Miniſters wanted, with 
ſchools, here being three 
Churches built, and glebes 


appointed, with a library. 


1 Particularly for Roa- 
noak, who will be allow'd 
60 J. per Annum. 

1 Miniſter and a ſchool 
or two wanted, 


SPE 
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N ISLANDS nder the ENGLISH 


Government. 
8 8 | | ; Demands upon the Society 
Their Names. Preſent State of RELiG10N. ons” "xg omthe for Miniſters, Schools, Li- 
Re : braries. | 
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Newfoundland 


l 


| 


Has ſeveral ſettlements of Exgliſb, with 
many occaſional inhabitants ; as workers, 
mariners, c. at the fiſhing ſeaſons, to the 
amount of ſeveral 3 but no pub- 
lic exerciſe of religion except at St. John's, 


where there is a congregation, but unable 
to ſubſiſt a miniſter. 


To Mr. Fack/on 501. 
er Annum, for three years, 
eſides a benefaction of 
30 J. 


Rhode-I/land, belonging to 


ew-York. 


All under Quaker government, except 


one congregation of Mr. Lockyer's, who 1s 
maintained partly by a contribution from 
England, and partly by the people of 
Newport. 


Long-1/land, belonging to 
New-England. 


1 


Here are many Dutch, who have ſeveral 
congregations ; ſome independants, a few 
quakers, many of the inhabitants of no 
religion at all. 


a 


Jamaica. 


Here were fifteen pariſh churches : one 
of which, Port-Royal, was burnt down 
January 2, 1702, and not retrievable ; 
being annexed to King's-Town by a late act 
of the country, which prohibits any mar- 
ket for the future at Port-Royal. 


Autegoa, 


— 


The Engliſb here reſiding have five pa- 
riſh churches, which are of the Church of 


| England. 


Mont/errat 


N. B. 'Thus food the ſtate of the Eugliſß Church, and pro 
1705 ; which I choſe to inſert in this place upon a two- 


Has two pariſhes of the Church of | 


England likewiſe. | 


To the miniſter and 
churchwardens of New- 
port 15 I. for communion- 
plate, pulpit- cloth, &c. 


To Mr. William Urqu- 
hart, maintained by the 
ſubſcription of the York- 
ſpire clergy at Jamaica, 

o J. per Annum, and 15 J. 
or books. 


To Mr. Phillis Bennet, 
commiſſary there, 5 J. for 
books, c. 


To Mr. Gifford and 
other miniſters 20 /. 


9 


To Mr. Arbuthnet 20 J. 


for books. 


. > 5 


— 


1 Miniſter for Portſ- 
mouth. 


1 Schoolmaſter. 


—_—_—— 


1 Miniſter for Oyſfer- 
Bay. 
1 Miniſter for Hemp - 
ſtead, who will be allow'd 
60 J. per Annum, there. 


Ir * 


r of the Goſpel by the Peformed miſſioners, in the year 
old account, Fir, To ſhew, (notwithſtanding the parlia- 


mentary zeal, and the ſeeming fondneſs of the people in the 21ſt of king James I. to endeavour by a national 
charge, as the fore-mentioned ordinance, petition, and ſpeech, record) that nothing was done on that ſolid founda- 

tion towards the deſired converſion of the Meſt- Indians, till king William III. by royal charter in 1701, encouraged 
that truly noble deſign. Secondly, I give you this early account, that thereby every well-diſpoſed proteſtant, may the 

better underſtand the neceſſity of a ſociety for propagating the Goſpel, and diſcover the great harveſt of ſouls which 

might be reaped in thoſe barbarous nations, ſince it had ſucceeded ſo well in the ſpace of four years only. 


COMMISSION 

WELL-GOVERNING 
N 
NEWFOUNDLAND: 
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TRA PICK ING in BAYS, CREEKS, or freſh 
RIVERS there. 
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MAJESTY COMMISSION 


FOR 


THE 


- WerrL-Governinc of His SUBJECTS. 


INHABITING IN 


HARLES, by the grace of 
God, King of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of 


the Faith, c. To all to whom theſe pre- 


ſents ſhall come greeting. 
Whereas the region, or country, called 


| Newfoundland, hath been acquired to the 


dominion of our progenitors 3 which we 
hold, and our people have many years re- 
ſorted to thoſe parts; where, and in the 
coaſts adjoining, they employ'd themſelves 
in fiſhing, whereby a great number of 
our people have been ſet on work, and 


the navigation and mariners of our realm 


hath been much encreaſed. 75 


And our ſubjects reſorting thither, on 
by the other, and the natives of thoſe parts 
were orderly and gently intreated, until of 
late ſome of our ſubjects of the realm of 
{ngland, planting themſelves in that coun- 
try, and there reſiding and inhabiting, upon 
conceit, that for wrongs or injuries done 
there, cither on the ſhore or in the ſea ad- 
joining, they cannot be here impeached, 


and the rather, for that we or our progeni- 


tors have not hitherto given laws to the 
inhabitants there, and by that example, 
our ſubjects reſorting thither injure one an- 
other, and uſe all manner of exceſs to the 
great hinderance of the voyage, .and com- 
mon damage of this realm. For prevent- 
ing ſuch inconveniences hereafter, we do 
hereby declare in what manner our people 
in Newfoundland, and upon the ſea adjoin- 
ing, and the bays, creeks, or freſh rivers 
there, ſhall be guided and governed ; do 
make and ordain the laws following in the 
things after ſpecified, commanding that 
the ſame be obey'd, and put in execution. 


NEWFOUNDL AN D. 


C 


Firſt, If any man, on the land there, 
ſhall kill another, or if any ſhall ſecretly 
or forceably ſteal the goods of any other 
to the value of forty ſhillings; he ſhall 
be forthwith apprehended and arreſted, de- 
tained and brought priſoner into England, 
and the crime committed by him ſhall be 


made known to the earl marſhal of Eng- 


land for the time being; to whom the de- 
linquent ſhall be delivered as priſoner : and 
the ſaid earl marſhal ſhall take cognizance 
of the cauſe ; and if he ſhall find by the 
teſtimony of two witneſſes, or more, that 
the party had there killed a man, not being 
at that time firſt aſſaulted by the party 
ſlain, or that the killing were by miſ-ad- 
venture, or had ſtollen ſuch goods, the 
delinquent ſhall ſuffer pain of death, and 
all the company ſhall endeavour to appre- 
hend ſuch malefactor. 

Secondly, That no ballaſt, preſtones, or 
any thing elſe hurtful to the harbourers be 
thrown out to the prejudice of the ſaid 
harbours, but that it be carried aſhore, 
and laid where it may not do annoyance. 

Thirdly, That no _ perſon whatſoever, 
either fiſhermen' or inhabitants, do deſtroy 
deface, or any way work any ſpoil or de- 
triment to any ſtage, cook-room, flakes, 
ſpikes, nails, or any thing elſe that be- 
longeth to the ſtages whatſoever, either at 
the end of the voyage, when he hath done 
and is to depart the country, or to any ſuch 
ſtages as he ſhall fall withal at his coming 
into the country, but that he or they con- 
tent themſelves with ſuch ſtage or ſtages 
only as ſhall be needful for them : and that 
for the repairing of ſuch ſtages, as he or 


they take, they ſhall fetch timber out of the 
| | | woods, 


| 
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A Couulss oN for Well-governing, &c. 


Tenthly, That no perſon do ſet up any 


woods, and not to do it with the ruining or 
tearing down of other ſtages. 

Fourthly, That according to the ancient 

cuſtom every ſhip or fiſher that firſt en- 
treth a harbour, in behalf of the ſhip, be 
admiral of the ſaid harbour; wherein, for 
the time being, he ſhall reſerve only fo 
much beach and flakes, or both, as is need- 
ful for the number of boats that he ſhall 
uſe, with an overplus only for one boat 
more than he needeth, as a privilege for his 
firſt coming. 
And that every ſhip coming after con- 
tent himſelf with what he ſhall have neceſ- 
ſary uſe for, without keeping or detaining 
any more to the peejudice of others next 
coming. | on 

And that any that are poſſeſs'd of ſeve- 
ral places in ſeveral harbours, with intent 
to keep them all, before they can reſolve 
upon which of them to chooſe, ſhall be 
bound to reſolve and ſend advice to ſuch 
after-comers in thoſe places as expect his 
reſolution, and that within forty eight hours, 
if the weather fo ſerve, that the ſaid after- 
comers may likewiſe chuſe their places, and 
ſo none receive prejudice by others delays, 

Fifthly, That no perſon cut out, de- 
face, or any way alter, or change the 
marks of any boats or train-fats, where- 
by to defraud the right owners: and 
that no perſon convert to his own uſe the 
ſaid boats or train-fats ſo belonging to 
others, without their conſents ; nor remove, 
nor take them from the places, where they 
be left by the owners, except in caſe of 
neceſſity, and then to give notice thereof to 
the admiral and others, whereby the right 
owners may know what is become of them. 


Sixthly, That no perſon dadiminiſh, take. 


away, purloin, or ſteal any of the fiſh, or 
train, or ſalt, which is put in caſks, train- 
fats, or cook-room, or other houſe in any 
of the harbours or fiſhing-places of the 
country, or any other proviſion belonging 
to the fiſhing trade, or to the ſhips, 
Seventhly, That no perſon ſet fire in any 
of the woods of the country, or work any 
detriment or deſtruction to the ſame, by 
rinding of the trees, either for the ſeeling 
of ſhips holds, or for rooms on ſhore, or 
for any other uſes, except for the cover- 
ing of the roofs for cook-rooms to dreſs 
their meat in, and theſe rooms not to ex- 
tend above ſixteen foot in length at the moſt. 
Eighthly, That no man caſt anchor, or 
aught elſe hurtful, which may breed annoy- 
ance, or hinder the haling of ſeanes for 
baite in places accuſtomed thereunto, 
Ninthl „That no perſon rob the nets of 
others out of any drift, boat, or drover, for 
bait by night, nor take away any bait out 
of their fiſhing-boats by their ſhips ſides, 
nor rob or ſteal any of their nets, or any 
part thereof. 
0c; 25 


ſpeedily and 
offenders. 


tavern for ſelling of wine, beer, or ſtrong 
waters, cyder, or tobacco, to entertain the 
fiſhermen, becauſe it is found that by ſuch 


means they are debauched, neglecting their 


labours, and poor ill- governed men, not 
only ſpend moſt part of their ſhares before 
they come home, upon which the life and 


maintenance of their wife and children de- 


pendeth, but are likewiſe hurtful in divers 
other ways, as by neglecting and making 
themſelves unfit for their labour, by pur- 
loining and ſtealing from their owners, and 
by making unlawful ſhifts to ſupply their 
diſorders, Sc. which diſorders they fre- 
quently follow ſince theſe occaſions have 
preſented themſelves. 

Laſtly, That upon the Sundays the com- 
pany aſſemble in meet places, and have 
divine ſervice to be ſaid by ſome of the 
maſters of the ſhips, or ſome others, which 


prayers ſhall be ſuch as are in the book of 


Common Prayer. 

And becauſe that ſpeedy puniſhment may 
be inflicted upon the offenders againſt thoſe 
laws and conſtitutions, 

We do ordain that every of the mayors 
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of Southampton, Weymouth, and Melcomb- 


Regis, Lynne, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Eſtlow, 
Foye, and Barnſtable, tor the time- being, 
may take cognizance of all complaints 
made by any offender againſt any of theſe 
ordinances upon the land, and by oath of 
witneſſes, examine the truth thereof, award 
amends to the parties grieved, and puniſh 
the delinquents by fine and impriſonment, 
or either of them, and of their goods found 


in the parts of Newfoundland, or in the fea, 


cauſe ſatisfaction thereof to be made by 
warrants under their hands and ſeals, - 
And the vice-admirals in our counties of 
Southampton, Dorſet, Devon, and Cornwal, 
upon complaint made of any of the pre- 
miſſes committed upon the ſea, Fal 
ectually proceed againſt the 


Alſo we) will and ordain, that theſe 


laws and opdinances, ſhall ſtand in force, 


and be put in due execution, until we ſhall 
otherwiſe provide and ordain, 

And we do require the admiral in every 
harbour in this next ſeaſon enſuing, calling 
together ſuch as ſhall be in that harbour, 
publickly to proclaim theſe preſents, = 

And that they alſo proclaim the ſame on 
the ſhore. | 


In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe 


our letters to be made patents, Witneſs 
ourſelf at Weſtminſter, the 10th day of Fe- 
bruary, in the ninth year of our reign, 


God fave the KING. 
9 O 
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LL 7 IL ST deep and live- 
ly impreſſions of a fignal 
mercy are freſh in our minds 
and memories, it is doubtleſs the 


litteſt ſeaſon then to record the 


works of God. I have therefore 
talen this firſt opportunity, to 
manifeſt my grateful ſenſe of a 
late wonderful preſervation 
vouchſafed to me, and ſome few 
others; which I chooſe to have 
in print, that it may be a per- 
petual remembrancer to us of [0 


amazing a deliverance ; and 
that it may alſo be an encourage- 


ment to others, eſpecially ſea-far- 
ing men, to put their truſs 


in 
God, who alone can deliver af 
ter this ſort. I have written this 
narrative in a moſt plain and 
vulgar ſtile, that it may be un- 
derſtood by the meaneſt capacity, 
nothing but the glory of God, 
and the benefit of mankind, be- 
ing aimed at, by 


Allen Gear 
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Moſt remarkable Paſſages which happened in our 


Voyage from Plymouth to the 
the Langdon Frigat, Capt. Arth 


Commander. 


E failed from Plymouth, under 

W convoy of her majeſty's ſnip 

St. Albans, and two other ſhips 
of war, together with a fleet of merchant 
ſhips bound to the Mediterranean, having 
N freſh gale in the north eaſt quarter ; the 
wind continuing, we kept the ſaid fleet 
company *till we were one hundred and 
twenty leagues to the weſtward; then 
judging ourſelves clear of privateers, pro- 
ceeded in our voyage; but e're we got 
three hundred leagues weſting, the wind 
veering weſterly, in our traverſing, the 

17th day of March, we came up with an 
Engliſh built ſhip, of about two hundred 
tous and twelve guns mounted, havinga 
jury main malt, and at our approach hoiſt- 
ed an Eugliſb enſign, who being haled, 
told us, he came from Virginia, and be- 
longed to London, whither he was alſo 
bound ; which ſeemed very probable, ſee- 
ing he had many tame fowl on board, and 
a red bird flew from her to us. 

Our captain ſeeing him diſabled, deſi- 
red him to bring, to, and if he wanted any 
thing we would hoiſt out our boat and bring 
it him; but he obſtinately refuſed, and told 
us our boat ſhould not come on board, 
and - unleſs we would keep further off, he 
would fire into us. Thoſe moyoſe words 
cauled our captain to ſuſpect him, where- 
_ tore we forthwith ran up with him, and 
commanded him to bring to; at this he 
preſently fired on us, and fought us from 

eleven m the morning till ſix in the even- 
ing; 1 being much torn, ſtruck, and 

Yor; th | 


Newfoundland, in 
ur Holdſworth, 


Feb. 27, 1106-7. 
deſired us to ſave their lives, but too late, 
for the wind increaſing, made a great ſea, 
which forced our ſhip under a reeftd main 
ſail, that we could dy no means hoiſt out 
our boat, without hazard of our own lives, 
but by virtue of a light he carried, we kept 


cloſe to him, intending, if we had oppor- 


tunity to hoiſt out our boat; but towards 
midnight his light ſeem'd very low, and 
by a great cry which was heard about one 
of the clock, we judge, ſhe founder'd. He 
told us when he ſtruck, that he had four- 
teen Frenchmen aboard, fo that we conjec- 
ture he was an Enghſh Virginia-man taken 
by the French, and had loſt her main-maſt 
in the engagement. We followed him in 
chace and fight about thirty 1 (4s and 
when he ſtruck, we were in the latitude of 
forty five degrees and fifty minutes. 
Having thus loſt our booty, we made 
the beſt of our way to the Newfoundland, 
being bound thither of a fiſhing voyage. 
But as one trouble ſeldom comes alone, 
ſo it happened to us, for on the twenty 
ſixth of 5 foreſaid month of March, hav- 
ing ground in ſeventy five fathom, by ob- 
ſervation forty ſix degrees fifty minutes, 


by eſtimation fifty leagues off, though it 
proved to ſeventy leagues, at four in the 


afternoon we ſaw ſome ſhattered ice, 
which we all ſuppoſed to be the harbour 
ice broken up. However the wind being 


at eaſt, we handed our top- ſails, and ſtoo 

to the northward with our courſes, hoping 

e'er night to get clear, but finding rather 
5 tacked to the ſouthward, 


yet 


more than le 


9 P 
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yet no alteration: wherefore for our bet. 
ter ſecurity, we furled our fore- ſail, and 
brought to with our main- ſail, night ap- 
— and a dead wind, that we could 


off upon neither tack, hoping if we. 


ſhould happen amongſt greater ice, we 
might fall the eaſier, 

About eight or nine of the clock we 
diſcovered a land of ice, which alth6* we 
endeavoured to ſhun, by backing our 
main-ſail, yet all to no purpoſe, for we 
fell into it; and notwithſtanding all our 
contrivance to hang out cables, queels of 


ropes, hoops, c. overboard to defend 


h 

our ſhip, yet about eleven of the clock, 
amcnglt many ſtripes ſne received one un- 
happy blow near the garber, which bilg'd 
her ſo, that by two pumps, and bealing 
at three ſeveral hatchways, we had much 
difficulty to keep her till day. However 
the water gained little upon us this 
night. 1 
Day coming on, anct our men much 
Fatigued, the water increaſed, ſo that by 
noon the hold was half full. Now every 
man is at his wits end, not knowing what 
to adviſe each other, all hopes of lite being 

aſt ; we continued pumping, though to 
lite purpoſe, and concluded, that as we 
were all born to die, ſo, if God had ap- 
pointed this the time, we would ſubmit 
to his will, and die patiently. 

In the midſt of this fatal firoke, every 
one deſpairing of life, it pleaſed God to 

ut it irito the thoughts of ſome of us, 
that God could work wonders, and that 
the boat might be a ſecond means to pre- 
ſerve ſome; wherefore it was moved to 
the captain to hoiſt her out, and commit 
ſome of us to her in hopes. 

The captain's reply was, that though 
it was true God could work wonders, yet 
it was improbable ſo ſmall a boat ſhould 
1 us, and that it was but living a 
ew days longer in miſery, and ſeeing God 
had allotted for him this calamity, he re- 
ſolved to take his lot and die with his men. 
Nevertheleſs being much importuned, he 
ordered the boat out, and William Saun- 
ders and five others in her ; and that the 
men might not ſuſpect the deſign, it was 
given out that the boat ſhould go a head 
to tow the ſhip clear of the ice, which how 


| likely that was, let the reader judge, we 


having but one oar, all the reſt being bro- 
ken by defending the ſhip from the ice : 
yet the deſign went on. 

The boat being out, and finding no 


| | nat to be done in towing the ſhip, fell a- 


ern, intending to take in the captain and 
as many as it could conveniently carry : 


whilſt ſome were preparing neceſſaries for 

a miſerable voyage, a compaſs was con- 

vey*dinto the boat, and other things ready. 

The captain, doctor, and ſeveral others, 
| 5 


Out. 


being gotten at the cabbin windows an 
galleries, I amongſt the reſt endeavoure 
to get out at the gallery, alſo, intending, 


if poſſible, to get into the boat, but being 
ditcovered by the mony_ they got che a 


arms and kept off the boat, relolving, Top. 
ing the boat could not preſerve all, that all 
ſhould periſh together. 

Being thus fruſtrated in the deſign, eve- 
ry one got into the ſhip again except my- 
ſelf and William Langmead, who were got 
ſolow that we tould not recover ourſelvcs, 
neither would any one haul us in. A deſ- 
ok diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate cure. 

anging ſo long as we could, and no one 
endeavouring to relieve us, we were for- 


_ ced to let go our hold and truſt to the mer- 


cy of them in the boat, who ſecing us 
ſwimming towards them, hove a rope to 
us, and took us in. | | 
Now we are eight in number in the 
boat, who willing to fave our captain, lay 
hovering about the ſhip till night; bur 
the men continuing their reſolution, fired 
at the boat and kept her off; night ap- 
proaching, we began to ſeek ſhelter, and 
accordingly went among the ſhatter'd ice, 
and made faſt our boat to a ſmall lump of 
ice, and drove with it, and as we drove 
foul of great ice, would remove and make 
faſt to another lump, and fo lay all night. 
In the morning, looking abroad, we 
eſpicd our ſhip about three leagues to the 
eaſtward, in the fame manner as we left 
her; whereupon a conſultation was held, 
whether we ſhould return and make ano- 
ther attempt to ſave the captain, and as 
many as poſſible, it was carried in the ne- 
gative, every one alledging the men would 
fire on us, or elſe run prepoſterouſly into 
the boat and fink her; ſo that it was re- 
ſolved to make the beſt of our way to the 
ſhore. But I, conſidering how little ir 
would tend to my honour to ſave my life, 
and fee my captain periſh, endeavoured 
to perſwade them that the ſhip ſwam buoy- 
ant, and did hope they had ſtop'd the 
leak, and we might proceed on our voy- 
age, but this would take no effect. When 
I ſaw I could not prevail that way, I defi- 
red them to row up, and ſet me upon that 
part of the ice next the ſhip, and I would 
walk to the ſhip and die with my com- 
mander. This was unanimoully agreed to, 
and accordingly we rowed to the ſaid ice, 
but when we came thither, I was loth togo 
However, calling the captain to us, 
Mr. John Maddick came firſt, and after 
him the doctor and ſome others, which 
the captain perceiving, came allo. The 
captain being gone, the multitude ran fo 


| e wee after him, that we had like 
to 


ave ſpoil'd all; but by chance we got 

off the boat, having in her and hanging 
to her ſides twenty one in number. Some 
| We 


4 Monument of Thankfulngfs 


we were forced to lip, others periſhed 
upon the ſaid ice, being not able to return 
to the ſhip, the reſt periſhed in the ſhip, 
Now we began to conſider what courſe 
to take, and we conclude to make for the 
ſhore. 

March the2 8th we took a miſerable fare- 
well of our diſtreſſed brethren; every one's 
heart ſo laden with his own miſery, as to 
have little room to pity another. 

We had no other proviſion than a ſmall 
barrel of flower and a five gallon rundlet of 
brandy, which being thrown overboard, 
we took up. We alſo took up an old 
cheſt, which ſtood us in good ſtead ; for 
having, as before hinted, but one oar, by 
chance our ſhip's handſpikes and a hatchet 
were in the boat, we would ſplit the cheſt 
and nail it to the handſpikes, which were 
our oars. Nails we had none but what 
we drew from ſundry places in the boat ; 
the reſt of the cheſt would ſerve to kindle 
our fire. It alſo happened that our main 
tarpawling, being newly tarred, was laid 
in our boat, which was our mainſail; and 
an old piece of canvaſs, which had been a 
little yawl's fail, was our fore-ſail. In this 
condition we put for the ſhore, and ſeeing 
the ice which incloſed us lay north and 
ſouth, we ſteer*d north, and in the morn- 
ing got clear. 

| Now being got into the ocean, we hav- 
ing ſtill the wind eaſtwardly, hoiſted our 
ſails, and ſteered weſt north weſt, about 
fourteen leagues, then fell in with another 
land of ice, and attempting to fail through 
we were incloſed by the many great iſlands 


which drove ſo faſt together, that we were 


forced to haul up our boat upon the ſaid 
ice, or elſe muſt inevitably periſh. 

Here we lay with our belle frigat ele- 
ven days, without ſight of the ſea. This 


ice being very hard, we took what ſeals 


we would, there being great plenty of this 


creature; we made the ſkin our fire-hearth, 


the fat would burn ſo freely, that we could 
therewith boil the lean. | 
Lying in this cold region ſo long, our 
men began to complain in their feet, and 
our boat too little to afford us all room, 
there was always an hideous cry among 
us, that we did hurt each other, but no 
remedy. We kept watch ſix and ſix, for 
conveniency of room, and alſo to beware 
the ice did not break under our boat, 
which would often happen; then muſt we 
launch our boat, till we found a conveni- 
ent place, whichwe thought ſtrong enough 
to bear the boat. : | 
At the end of eleven days we ſaw the 
ſed, and though with no ſmall difficulty, 
yet launch'd our boat into it, failing as 


** — 


before north north weſt about ten or 


twelve leagues farther, thenwe were incloſed 
again, and after that manner five ſeveral 
times. | | 


But this laſt ice was worſe than the for- 


mer, for here the ice was looſe, and tho? 


ſo thick, we could not force our boat 
through, yet not ſo ſolid as to bear the 
weight of a man, ſo that although we dai- 


ly ſaw ſeals enough, yet could take none. 
e 


It ſo happily fell out, that we had ſe- 
ven ſeals in ſtore when we parted from the 
hard ice, and one we took up dead, which 
went down without queſtioning how he 


died. | 


Now we are neceſſitated to be at ſhort 


allowance, having but one amongſt us 
for two days, which with about three 
ounces of the flower, abovementioned, 
mixt with water and boiled upon the fat 
of the ſeal was forced to ſerve*. 
Now we are obliged to ſhare fat, ſkin, 
and all, every one allowing a little fat to 
make a fire. Here we were ſo hard put to 
it, that we were conſtrained to eat ſkin, 
bones and all, ſcarce affording to boil it. 
This made us ſo coſtive, that ſome of our 
company died. I, myſelf, did not eaſe 
my 14 in eighteen days, and yet it 
pleaſed the lord to ſpare me. | 
When we were clear of the iſlands of ice, 
and were put into the ſea, if the wind 
were contrary or blew ſo hard that we 


could not row, we would bear away to a 


great iſland of ice, and cut a nook with 
our hatchet, and make faſt our boat to it, 
and lie till better weather. 

And though here we had ſhelter, yet 
were we often in great danger, by ans 
great iſlands which did drive foul of us, 
inſomuch, that it was aſtoniſhing to think 
we ſhould be preſerved. | 


the brandy out of a hole made with a four- 
pay nail, Our 288 being grown 
carce, it pleaſed God to ſave ſome of us, 
by taking others to himſelf, for now they 
began to die two or three in a day, till we 
were reduced to nine, ſo that with good 
management our proviſion carried us to 
the ſhote. | 
Several of thoſe that died in the boat 
were ſo burnt in their feet, that when 
they were ſtript, which we always did to 
keep the ſurvivors warm with their cloaths, 
we ſhould pull off their toes with their 
ſtockings. The laſt that died was the 
boatſwain, who lived till a day before we 
ſaw land. | 
The laſt ſhelf of ice we paſt through, 
happened to break our compaſs, and ſoon 
after we loſt our water bucket, which was 
| our 


* 
— 


"FIX 


A ſ cal is acreature of a ſmall body when the ſkin is off, 


Our drink was the ice, and a dram of 
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our pump, ſo that now though forty leagues 
from ſhore, we were forced to direct our 
courſe by the heavens, v:z. by the ſun by 
day, and ſtars by night. | 

Many other ſad accidents befell us, too 
tedious to relate; yet after all this varie- 
ty of diſtreſs, it pleaſed the lord to bring 
nine of us ſafe to land, having been twen- 
ty eight days in thislittle boat, under ſuch 
diſmal circumſtances as above recited. 

April 24. We arrived at Baccalew, and 
forthwith went to the bay of Verds, where 
we found three men providing for a fiſh- 
ing voyage. Theſe men carried us to 
their houle, and gave us ſuch things as they 


had; viz; alittle bread, a meal of peaſe, 


and each of us a dram of rum, which did 


a little revive us; we had alſo afire made, 
before which we all lay down and ſlept 
heartily, though the ſnow was very thick. 

Our benefactors here being badly ſtor*d 
and not able to ſuſtain us, the wind being 
at north eaſt, we conchided to go for St. 
John's, though we were ſo much burnt, 
that ſome of us were forced to be carried 
into the boat. But ere we got the length 
of cape St. Francis, the wind veered to 
ſouth weſt, ſo that we were compelled in 
that low condition to row all night, and 
in the morning got to Portugal cove, 
where we found ſome men making pre- 


parations for the ſummer's fiſhing. The 
unſpeakable joy that each of us had at the 
fight of theſe men, I cannot expreſs ; for 
they had ſo much compaſſion on us, as to 
launch a boat and towed us over to Beliſte, 
where we were received very courteouſly, 
every one of us being ſo weak, that we 
were forced to be carried a-ſhore on men's 
ſhoulders. | | "0. 

Here we tarry'd ten days, and being 
ſomething recruited, went for St. John's. 

When we landed at Beliſle, we were fo 
disfigured with hunger, cold and the oil 
of the ſeals, that we appeared as monſters 
rather than men, of which nothing but the 
ſhape was left; yet, in all this extremity, 
God miraculouſly preſerved nine of nine- 
ty ſix that were 1n the ſhip. 

The names of thoſe that ſurvived, are 
here ſet down, and can witneſs to the 
5 55 of this relation; they are as follow- 
eth, p | 
Arthur Holdſworth, captain. 
Allen Geare, chief mate. 
William Sanders, ſecond mate. 
John Beedol, chirurgeon. 
Samuel Penwel, carpenter. 
John Maddick, 

Thomas Foord, 
Elias Sweetland, 
William Langmead, 


| Soli Deo Gloria. 


This account being publiſhed by ALLEN GEARE, the mate, was communicated to us by 


Mr. Joſeph 


urlock, Surgeon, now living in Coleman Street, Lonpon ; to whom 


we are alſo obliged for this teſtimony of the truth of it; who arriving at St. Jonx's 
the 8th of May, 1707, in the Faukland man of war, had an opportunity of ſeeing 
ſome of the ſaid men while in a weak condition, wearing deer*s ſkin on their feet, in- 
ſtead of ſhoes, and the captain himſelf carried, by two men, in a chair to church. - 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


TRADE to NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE trade to Newfoundland, in 
| the reign of king James I. was 
in a very flouriſhing condition, 
and then entirely without a rival, poſſeſſed 
and enjoyed by the Engliſh. It remained 
the ſame until the ninth of king Charles I. 
as may appear by letters patent, bearing 
date the 1oth of February that year, recit- 
ting, That the region and country cal- 
« Jed Neæcoſoundland, had been acquired to 
« the dominions of his progenitors, which 
«« he held, and his people had many years 
e reſorted to thoſe parts; where, and on 
« the coaſts adjoining, they employed 
ec themſelves in fiſhing, Sc. whereby a 
* great number of his people had been ſet 
at work, and navigation and mariners 
e much encreaſed, Sc. and then ordained 
« ſome laws for the better government of 
« the fiſhing, ſhips and inhabitants, &c. 
That about this time, the French firſt be- 
gan to fiſhat Newfoundland, and by ways and 
means obtained liberty from king Charles 
I. for ſo doing; and as an acknowledge- 
ment of our right, they agreed to pay five 
pound per Cent. from all ſhips coming 
thither : their allotment for curing fiſh, 
Sc. was to the weftward of Cape Raxe. 
And the tribute aforeſaid was duly paid 
for many years afterwards. 
Note, At this dime the French had very 
few ſhips. | | 
King Charles II. in the ares ſeventh. 
of his reign, confirmed to the French the 
aforeſaid liberty, and then quitted to them 
the former tribute of five pound per Cent. 
King James II. confirmed to them the 
grants aforeſaid ; from which may be ob- 
ſerved, that the French were ſenfible of 
the weakneſs of their title, and therefore 
thought it was abſolutely neceſſary, to 
have it confirmed by way ing of England 
ſucceſſively, which they fou 
way or other to obtain. And we may 
conſider, that the French by this trade, 
had ſo far encreaſed their riches and naval 
power at that time, as to make all Europe 
ſtand in fear of them ; which plainly ſhews, 
that twenty years quiet poſſeſſion of this 


trade, is capable of making any prince 


that has it, the moſt formidable both by 
„„ | 
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nd means ſome 


1 ths. 2K. 1 


ſea and land, by the yearly encreaſe of 
men, ſhips, bullion, &. | 

King William III. of moft glorious me- 
mory, being ſenſible of the vaſt import- 
ance of this trade“, did never confirm theſe 
grants to the French; but that his ſubje&ts 
might underſtand, that his predeceſſors 


could not juſtly diſpoſe of this trade, as - 


they pretended to do ; did, in the tenth 
and eleventh year of his reign, give his 


royal aſſent to an act of parliament to re- 


ſume it: by which it is enacted, Star. ro, 
11. Cap. 25. That whereas the trade of, 


and fiſhing at Newfoundland, is a beneficial - 


trade to this kingdom, not only in the em- 
ployiug great numbers of ſeamen and ſhips, 
and exporting and conſuming great quanti- 
ties of proviſions and manufattures 7 this 
realm, whereby many tradeſmen, and poor 
artificers are kept at work, but alſo in bring- 
ing into this nation, by returns, (two thirds 
of, the returns are bullion) of the effects of 
the ſaid fiſhery from other countries, great 
quantities of wine, oyl, plate, iron, wool, 
and ſundry other uſeful commodities, to the 
encreaſe of his majeſty's revenue, and the 
encouragement of wake | 
it enatted, &c. That henceforth all his ma- 
Jeſty's ſubjefts, &c. ſhall have, uſe, and 
enjoy, the free trade and traffick, and art of 
merchandize and fiſhery, to and from New- 
foundland, and take bait and fiſh, in any 
of the rivers, creeks, ſeas or iſlands, &c. 
thereunto belonging, as fully and freely, as 
at any time heretofore hath been uſed, or 


enjoyed, by any of the ſubje#ts of his majeſy's 


royal predeceſſors, without any hindrance, 
&c. of, or from any perſon whatſoever ; 
and that no alien or a whatſoever, 
not reſiding within England, ſhall at any 
time hereafter take any Pit or uſe any ſort 


of trade. or fiſhing whatſoever, in New- 
0 


undland, or in any of the iſlands or places 
abovementioned. ETA | 

So that the Engliſh, having had the en- 
tire poſſeſſion of, and trade to, all New- 
foundland, &c. until the tenth of king 
Charles I. confequently have the ſame right 
and title to it now. | 

It is before obſerved, that the whole 


encreafe of the naval greatneſs of France 


1 dad 


rr inn &. F 2 
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and navigation: Be 


The encroachments of the French on this trade, is the firſt particular reaſon aſſigned in King William's 
declaration of war againſt France, for making the ſaid war; which was in theſe words, wiz. ---- That it 
was not long ſince the French took licences from the governor of Nez /oundland to fiſh in the ſeas upon that 
coalt, and paid a tribute for ſuch licences, as an acknowledgement of the ſole right of the crown of Zng- 
land to that iſland ; yet of late, the encroachments of the French upon that iſland, and his majeſty's ſubjettz, 


trade and fiſhery there, had been more like the invaſions of an enemy, than becoming friends, who enjoyed 


the advantages of that trade only by permiſſion. 
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Confiderations on the Trade to Newfoundland. 
had its foundation from this trade; for ſo that the French are in the country and 


the nature of it is ſuch, that about one 


fourth of the men employed in it are green, 
men, that were never before at ſea; and 
the climate being very healthy, ſcarce one 
man in fifty dies in a voyage; whereas in 
voyages to the Faſt and Weſt- Indies, few 
green men are made uſe of, and it 1s too 
well known what great numbers are ſwept 
away in thoſe unhealthy countries. 

Ard it farther appears, that their naval 


ſtrength ariſes by this trade, by looking 


back to their firſt beginning therein ; they 
had then in number very few ſhips, and 
thoſe of inconſiderable force and bulk ; 
whereas they have ſince been enabled, fre- 
quently to contend at ſea, with the united 

owers of England and Holland; and have 
beſides a great many ſtout and large priva- 
teers, to infeſt our coaſts and ruin our mer- 


\ chants; and of late years, employ in the 


fiſhery of Newfoundland, tour or five hun- 
dred fail of ſhips ; a great many of them of 
good burthen, and mounted from 16 to 
40 guns; to man which, there are by a 
wah — computation (allowing but from 
thirty to forty men a ſhip) about ſixteen 
thouſand men; of which one fourth being 
green men, the enemy muſt conſequently 
breed up by this ſingle trade, four thou- 
ſand ſailors every year. | 
Beſides, the French by tlicir extraordi- 
nary frugality, joined with their other 
great advantages, as the cheapneſs of ſalt, 
and having the beſt and moſt convenient 
part of the country for fiſhing, Sc. have 


quite eaten the Engliſh out of this trade; 
as may be inſtanced in many of the out- 


ports of our nation, and 8 Barn- 
ſtable and Biddeford, who formerly em- 
ployed in this trade above fifty ſhips, 


which enabled them to ſupply king Wil- 


liam for ſome years in the beginning of 
his reign, with three or four hundred vo- 
lunteer ſailors, to help to man the royal 


navy; and now inſtead of fifty, they do 


not fit out of late, above ſix or eight ſmall 
ſhips, and find it very difficult to man 


theſe few; and believe the ſame. ſcarcity: 


of ſailors is in all other ports, to the great 
diſcouragement of navigation, decreaſe of 
the queen's cuſtoms, the leſſening the 
value of lands, and the ſtrength of the 
kingdom. © 

Theſe misfortunes proceed from letting 
the French into this, moſt gainful trade, 
and into that part of Newfoundland, which 
is far better than what we kept to our- 


ſelves; they are ſeldom annoyed with ice, 


as lying farther to the ſouth, and beſt part 
of the land ; whereas our ſmall portion 
(which now alſo is loſt) lying more to the 


north-eaſt, 1s ſometimes not clear of firm 


lands of ice till the beginning of May; and 


till that ice is gone no fiſh are taken, and 


it often hinders our ſhips from getting in; 


33 


royal navy with men. 


at their buſineſs, long before the Engliſh 
they have better harbours, and greater 
uantities of fiſh ; they have alſo ſalt, and 
2 other fiſhing craft, cheaper than us; 
and generally kill one or two hundred 
quintals per boat more than the Zngli/h 
kill: which (beſides the great inequaliry 
in filhing) modeſtly computed, may make 
their fiſh at leaſt five ſhillings per quintal 
cheaper than the Eng/;fh ; and what adds 
to their great profit, they are generally in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. betore the 
time of our ſhips leaving the country, and 
conſequently. have the preference of all 
markets, which cannot be leſs than five 
ſhillings per quintal more than our latter 
fleets can get (their fiſh being alſo better 
eſteemed.) The aforeſaid ten ſhillings per 
quintal more to them than the Eugliſb 
gain, is undeniable evidence what prodi- 
gious advantage they reap by this trade; 
when we, under our preſent circumſtances, 
are little better than loſers, accounting 
fifteen or fixteen ſhillings per quintal a 
good price for our fiſh, as. coming to 
after-markets. | 
From all which we may with great rea- 
ſon infer, that ſo long as that trade con- 
tinues as at preſent, and for ſome years 
paſt has been carried on, the French muſt 
reap all the profit thereof; and he Engliſb, 
with the Sz/k-worm, will only ſpin out 
their own bowels, and then be forced to 
give over: the conſequences whereof may 
well be dreaded. 
But our great ſatisfa&tidn and hope is, 
that our moſt gracious queen will inſiſt 
upon her right, and duly conſider the ex- 
traordinary benefit that would accrue to 
this nation, if this trade were ſolely in the 
hands of her ſubjects ; that it would not 
only employ the ſhips we have at preſent 
in this trade, but allo as many more as the 
French have now in it; that the ſame ad- 
vantages which they now reap, would then 
return to us; that the number of mariners 
bred up yearly by this fiſhery, which now 
annoy us, would then defend us; which 
now invade us, deſtroy our plantations, 
and rob our merchants, would then be- 
come our ſecurity and protection; would 
bring us home vaſt quantities of bullion, 
would employ the poor, encourage the 
merchant, and enrich the farmer ; would 
fill the exchequer with money, and the 
For all which rea- 
ſons, it is moſt humbly hoped, that ſuch 
regard will be had for her majeſty's royal 
honour, and the welfare of her ſubjects, 
that no peace may be concluded with the 
enemy, unleſs the French king will reſtore 
to the crown of Great-Britain, all New- 
foundland and the iſlands which belong to 
It, 
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THE 


Three late Voyacgs and PLANTATION of Monſ. 
de Monts, of Monſ. du Pont-Grave, and of Monſ. 


de Poutrincourt, into the Countries, called by the 


Frenchmen, La CA PDA, lying to the South-Welt 
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TOGETHER WITH 


An excellent ſeveral TREAT V of all the Commodities of the 


ſaid Countries, and Mariners of the natural Inhabitants = - 


the fame. 


CHAP. 1, 


The Patent of the French King to Monſ, de. Monts, for the 
| Cauntries of La Cadia, Canada, ond other Places in New France. 


' 


* 


our dearand well beloved the lord 
of Monts, one of the ordinary gentlemen 
of our chamber, greeting. As our greateſt 
care and labour is, and hath always been, 


ſince our coming to this crown, to maintain 


and conſerve it in the ancient dignity, great- 
neſs, and ſplendor thereof, to extend and 
amplify, as much as lawfully may be done, 
the bounds and limits of the ſame ; we 
being, of a long time, informed of the 
ſituation and condition of the lands and 
territories of La Cadia, moved above all 
things, with a ſingular zeal, and devout 
and conſtant reſolution, which we have 
taken, with the help and aſſiſtance of 
God, author, diſtributor, and protector of 
all kingdoms and eſtates, to cauſe the peo- 


ple, which do inhabit the country, men 


(at this preſent time) barbarous atheiſts, 

without faith or religion, to be converted 

to Chriſtianity, and to the belief and pro- 
| En 2 


ENRY, by the grace of God, 
king of Francs and Navarre, To 


inhabiting of the 


ſeſſion of our faith and religion: and to 
draw them from the ignorance and unbe- 
lief -wherein they are. Having alſo of a 
long time known, by the relation of the 
ſea-captains, pilots, merchants, and others, 
who of long time have haunted, frequented, 
and trafficked with the poopie that are 
found in the ſaid places, how fruitful, com- 
modious, and profitable may be unto us, 
to our eſtates and ſubjects, the dwelling, 
poſſeſſion, and habitation of thoſe countries, 
for the great and apparent profit which 
may be drawn by the greater frequentation 
and habitude which may be had with the 
people that are found there, and the traf- 
fick and commerce which may be, by that 
means, ſafely treated and negociated. We 
then, for theſe cauſes, fully truſting on your 
great wiſdom, and in the knowledge and 
experience that you have of the quality, 
condition, and ſituation of the ſaid country 
of La Cadia ; for he divers and ſundry 
navigations, Voyages, and frequentations, 
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that you have made into thoſe parts, and 
others near and bordering upon it: aſſuring 
ourſelves that this our reſolution and inten- 
tion, being committed unto you, you will 
attentively, diligently, and no leſs coura- 
geouſly and valorouſly, execute and bring 
to ſuch perfection as we deſire, have ex- 
preſly appointed and eſtabliſhed you, and 
by theſe preſents, ſigned with our own hands 
do commit, ordain, make, conſtitute, and 
eſtabliſh you, our lieutenant-general, for 
to repreſent our perſon, in the countries, 
territories, coaſts and confines of La Cadia. 
To begin from the 40th degree unto the 
46th; and in the ſame diſtance, or part 
of it, as far as may be done, to eſtabliſh, 
extend, and make to be known our name, 
might, and authority, And under the 
fame to ſubject, ſubmit, and bring to obe- 
dience all the people of the ſaid land and 
the borderers thereof : and by the means 
thereof, and all lawful ways, to call, make, 
inſtruct, provoke, and incite them to the 
knowledge of God, and to the light of the 
faith and Chriſtian religion, to eſtabliſh it 


there: and in the exercife and profeſſion. 


of the ſame, keep and conſerve the ſaid 
people, and all other inhabitants in the ſaid 
places, and there to command in peace, 
reſt and tranquility, as well by ſea as by 
land: to ordain, decide, and cauſe to be 
executed all that which you ſhall judge fit 
and neceſſary to be done, for to maintain, 
keep, and conferve, the ſaid places un- 
der our power and authority, by the forms, 
ways and means preſcribed by our laws. 
And for to have there a care of the ſame 
with you, to appoint, eſtabliſh, and con- 
ſtitute all officers, as well in the affairs of 
war, as for juſtice and policy, for the firſt 
time, and from thenceforward to name and 
preſent them unto us for to be diſpoſed by 
us, and to give letters, titles, and ſuch 


proviſoes as ſhall be neceſſary : and, ac- 


cording to the occurrences of affairs, your- 
ſelf, with the advice of wiſe and capable 
men, to preſcribe under our good plea- 
ſure, laws, ſtatutes and ordinances con- 
formable, as much as may be poſſible, unto 


ours, eſpecially in things and matters that 


are not provided by them; to treat and 
contract to the ſame effect, peace, alliance, 
and confederacy, good amity, correſpond- 
ency, and communication with the ſaid peo- 
ple and their princes, or others, having 
power or command over them; to enter- 


tain, keep, and carefully to obſerve, the 


treaties and alliances wherein you ſhall co- 
venant with them: upon condition that 
they themſelves perform the ſame of their 
part. And for want thereof to make 
open wars againſt them, to conſtrain and 
bring them to ſuch reaſon, as you ſhall 
think needful, for the honour, obedience, 
Vo L. II. 


and ſervice of God, and the eſtabliſhment, 
maintenance, and conſervation of our ſaid 
authority amongſt them; at leaſt, to haunt 
and frequent by you, and all our ſubjects 
with them, in all aſſurance, liberty, fre- 
quentation, and communication, there to 
negociate and traffick lovingly and peace- 
ably ; to give and grant unto them fa- 
vours and privileges, charges, and honours. 
Which entire power aforeſaid, we will 


likewiſe and ordain, that you have over 


all our ſaid ſubjects that will go that voy- 
age with you and inhabit there, traffick, 
negociate, and remain in the ſaid places, 
to retain, take, reſerve, and appropriate 


unto you, what you will and ſhall ſee to 


be moſt commodious for you, and proper 
to your charge, quality and uſe of the ſaid 


lands, to diſtribute ſuch parts and portions 


thereof, to give and attribute unto them 
ſuch titles, honours, rights, powers, and 
faculties, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, accord- 
ing to the qualities, conditions, and merits, 
of the perſons of the ſame country, or 
others : chiefly to populate, to manure, 
and to make the ſaid lands to be inhabited, 
as ſpeedily, carefully and ſkilfully, as time, 
places, and commodities may permit. To 
make thereof, or cauſe to be made to that 
end, diſcovery, and view along the mari- 
time coaſts and other countries of the main 
land, which you ſhall order and preſcribe 
in the aforeſaid ſpace of the 4oth degree 
to the 46th degree, or otherwiſe as much 
and as far as may be, along the ſaid coaſt, 


and in the firm land. To make carefully 


to be ſought and marked all ſorts of mines 
of gold and of ſilver, copper, and other 
metals and minerals, to make them to be 
digged, drawn from the earth, purified, and 
refined, for to be converted into uſe, to 
diſpoſe according as we have preſcribed by 
edicts, and orders, which we have made 
in this realm of the profit and benefit of 
them, by you or them whom you ſhall 
eſtabliſh to that effect, reſerving unto us 


iſſue from them of gold, ſilver, and cop- 
per, leaving unto you that which we might 
take of the other bid metals and minerals, 
for to aid and eaſe you 1n the great expences, 
that the foreſaid charge may bring unto 


you. 1 in the mean while, that as 


well for your ſecurity and commodity, as 
for the ſecurity and commodity of all our 
ſubjects, who will go, inhabit, and traffick 
in the ſaid lands; as generally of all others 
that will accommodate themſelves there 
under our power and authority, you may 


cauſe to be built and frame one or many 


forts, places, towns, and all other houſes, 


dwellings, and habitations, ports, havens, 


retiring places and lodgings, as you ſhall 
know to be fit, profitable and neceſſary for 
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the performing of the ſaid enterprize. To 
eſtabliſh garriſons and ſoldiers for the 
keeping of them. To aid and ſerve you 
for the effects aboveſaid with the vagrant, 
idle perſons and maſterleſs, as well out of 
towns as of the country; and with them 
that be condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, or for three years at the leaſt out 
of our realm ; provided always that it be 
done by the , conſent, and autho- 
rity of our officers. Over and beſides 
that which is abovementioned (and that 
which is moreover preſcribed, commanded 
and ordained unto you by the commiſſions 
and powers, which our moſt dear couſin 


the lord of Ampuille, admiral of France, 


- hath given unto you, for that which con- 


to obey and 


cerneth the affairs and the charge of the 
admiralty, in the exploit, expedition, and 
executing of the things aboveſaid) to do 
gene whatſoever may make for the 
conqueſt, 

ſervation of the ſaid land of La Cadia; 
and of the coaſts, territories adjoining, 
and of their appurtenances and Aerea 


encies, under our name and authority, 


whatſoever ourſelves would, and might 
do, if we were there preſent in perlen, 
although that the caſe ſhould require a 
more ſpecial order, than we preſcribe unto 


you by theſe preſents : to the contents 


whereot, we command, ordain, and moſt 
expreſly do enjoin all our juſtices; officers 
and ſubjects, to conform themſelves; and 
ive attention unto you, in 
all and every the things aboveſaid, their cir- 
cumſtances and dependencies. Alſo to give 
unto you in the executing of them, all 
ſuch aid and comfort, help and aſſiſtance, 


peopling, inhabiting and pre- 


as you ſhall have need of, and whereof 
they ſhall be by you required; and this 

upon pain of diſobedience and rebellion. 

And to the end, no body may pretend 
cauſe of ignorance of this our intention, 

and to buſy himſelf in all, or in part of 
the charge, dignity and authority which 

we give unto you by theſe preſents ; we 
have of our certain knowledge, full power 
and regal authority, revoked, ſuppreſſed 
and declared void, and of none effect 
hereafter; and from this preſent time, all 
other powers and commiſſions, letters and 
expeditions given and delivered to any 
perſon ſoever, for to diſcover, people and 
inhabit in the foreſaid extention of the ſaid 
lands, ſituated from the ſaid 4oth degree, 
to the 46th, whatſoever they be. And 
furthermore, we command and ordain all 
our ſaid officers, of what quality and con- 
dition ſoever they be, that after theſe pre- 
ſents, or the duplicate of them ſhall be 
duly examined by one of our beloved and 
mul counſellors, notaries and ſecretaries, 

or other notary-royal, they do upon your 
requeſt, demand and fuit, or upon the 
ſuit of any our attornies, cauſe the ſame 
to be read, publiſhed, and recorded in 
the records of their juriſdiction, powers 
and precincts, ſeeking, as much as ſhall 
appertain unto them, to quiet and appeaſe 
all troubles and hinderances which may 
contradict the ſame ; for ſuch is our plea- 
ſure. Given at Fountainebleau, the eighth 


day of November, in the year of our Lord 


1603; and of our reign the 15th. Signed 


| Henry, and underneath, by the king, 


Potier; and ſealed upon ſingle label with 
yellow wax. h 


— 
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The voyage of Mon /. de Monts into New-France ; what accidents happened in 
the ſaid voyage: The cauſes of the ice banks in Newfoundland: The impo- 
ing of names to certain ports: The perplexity wherein they were, by reaſon of 


the ftay of the other ſhip. 


Onſieur de Monis having made the 
commiſſions and prohibitions be- 
lore-faid, to be proclaimed thorough the 
realm of France, and eſpecially thorough 
the ports and maritime towns thereof, 


and children ; not meaning to be the laſt 
that ſhould follow and participate in the 


glory of ſo fair and generous an enterprize, 


would needs go thither, and ſhipping him- 
ſelf with the ſaid Monſ. de Monts, car- 


cauſed two ſhips to be rigged and fur- 
niſhed, the one under the conduct of cap- 
tain Timothy of New-haven,the other of cap- 
tain Morell of Honfleur. In the firſt he ſhip- 


rying with him ſome quantity of armour The ſet- 
and munitions of war, and ſo weighed ting forth 
anchors from New-haven the ſeventh day from Neu- 
of March, 1604. But being departed Paven. 


ped himſelf, with good number of men 
of account, as well gentlemen as others. 
And foraſmuch, as Monſ. de Poutrincourt 


was, and had been, thoſe countries a long 


time deſirous to ſee of New-France, and 
there to find out and chuſe ſome fit place 
to retire himſelf into, with his family, wife, 


fomewhat too ſoon, before the winter had 
yet left off her frozen weed, they found 
ſtore of ice banks, againſt the which they 
were in danger to ſtrike, and ſo be caſt 
away ; but God, which hitherto hath 
proſpered the navigation of theſe voyages, 
preſerved them. 8 | 

ne 
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One might wonder, and not without 
cauſe, why in the ſame parallel, there 1s 
more ice in this ſea, than in that of France. 
Whereunto I anſwer, that the ice that 
is found in thoſe ſeas, is not originally 
from the ſame climate, but rather come 
from the northerly parts, driven without 
any let thorough the vaſt of this great 
ſea by the waves, ſtorms, and boiſterous 
floods, which the eaſterly and northerly 
winds do cauſe in winter and ſpring time, 
and drive them towards the ſouth and 
welt : but the French ſeas are ſheltered b 

Scotland, England and Ireland ; which is 
the caule that the ice cannot fall into it. 


Another reaſon allo might be alledged, 
portant, for that of the coming of the 


and that 1s the motion of the ſea, which 
beareth more towards thoſe parts, becauſe 
of the larger courſe that it maketh towards 


America, than towards the lands of theſe 


our parts. 'The peril of this voyage was, 
not only in the meeting of the ſaid banks 
of ice, but alſo in the ſtorms that vexed 
them : one of them they had that brake 
the gallerics of the ſhip; and in theſe tur- 


moils, a joyner was carried away by a ſea 


or flaſh of water, to the next door of 
death, overboard, but he held himſelf faſt 
at a tackling, which by chance hung out 


of the ſaid ſhip. 


Winds 
good in 
March for 
the new 
tound 
lands. 


The voyage was long by reaſon of con- 
trary winds, which ſeldom happeneth to 
them that ſet out in March for the new 
found lands, which are ordinarily carried 
with an eaſt or northern wind, fit to go 
to thoſe lands. And having taken their 


The ile of courſe to the ſouth of the iſle of Sablon, or 


Sablon or 
Sand. 


Port du 
R1/fronol. 


J. port ou 
Aton. 


Capitol of 


R e. 


Milan. 


Sand, for to ſhun the ſaid ice, they al- 
moſt fell from Caribdis into Scylla, going 
to ſtrike towards the ſaid iſle, during the 
thick miſts that are frequent in that ſea. 
In the end, the ſixth of May, they 
came to a certain port, where they found 
captain Refſignol of New-haven ; who did 
truck for ſkins with the ſavages, contrary 


to the king's inhibitions, which was the 


cauſe that his ſhip was confiſcated. This 
port was called Le Port du Reffignol, hav- 
ing (in this his hard fortune) this only 
good, that a good and ht harbour or 
port, in thoſe coaſts bcareth his name. 
From thence coaſting and diſcovering 
the lands, they arrived at another port, 
very. fair, which they named J. Port du 
Moutton ; by reafon that a mutton or wea- 
ther, having leaped overboard anddrowned 
himſelf, came aboard again, and was ta- 
ken and eaten as good prize. By ſuch 
accidents, many names have anciently 
been given on the ſudden, and without 
any great deliberation. So the capitol of 
Rome had its name ; becauſe that in dig- 
ing there, a dead man's head was found. 
So the city of Milan hath been called Me- 
diolanum, that is to ſay, halt wool ; for 
that the Gauls, caſting the foundation 


thereof, found a ſow half covered with 
wool ; and ſo of ſundry others. 

Being at the port du Moutton, they ca- 
baned and lodged themſelves after the 
ſavage faſhion, expecting news of the other 
ſhip, wherein was the victuals, and other 
neceſſary proviſion for the food and enter- 
tainment of them that were to winter 
there ; being about an hundred in num- 
ber. In this port they tarried a month in 
great perplexity, for fear they had that 
ſome ſiniſter accident had happened to the 
ſaid other ſhip, who ſet out the tenth of 
March; wherein was Monſ. de Pont of 
Honfleur, and the ſaid Capt. Morel. 

And this was ſo much the more im- 


ſaid ſhip depended the whole ſucceſs of 
the buſineſs. For even upon this long 
tarrying, it was in queſtion; whether they 
ſhould return into France or no. Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt was of advice, that it was 
better to die there; whereto the ſaid Monſ. 
de Monts confirmed himſelf. In the mean 
while, many went a hunting, others to fiſh- 
ing, for to ſtore the kitchen. Near the ſaid 
Moutton port, there is a place ſo repleniſhed 
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with rabbets and conies, that they almoſt Store of 
did eat nothing elſe. During that time, nie“ 


Monſ. Champlein was ſent with a ſhallop 


to ſeek farther off a fitter place to retire 


themſelves ; at which exploit he tarried 
ſo long, that deliberating upon the return 
they thought to leave him behind, for 
there was no more victuals; and they 
ſerved themſelves with that, that was 
found in the ſaid Raſſignol's ſhip ; with- 
out which they had been forced to return 
into France, and ſo to break a fair enterprize 
at the very birth and beginning thereof, 
or to ſtarve, having ended the hunting of 


conies, which could not ſtill continue. 


Now the cauſes of the ſtay of the ſaid Monl. 
du Pont, and Capt. Morel, were two; the 
one, that wanting a cock-boat, they em- 
ployed their time in the building of one, 
in the land where they arrived firſt, which 


was the Engliſh port; the other, that be- x,,1,,, 
ing come. at Campſeau port, they found port. 
there four ſhips of Baſkes, or men of St. Campſcar 


ſavages, contrary to the ſaid inhibitions, 
from whom they took their goods, and. 


brought the maſters to the ſaid Monſ. 


de' Monts, who uſed them very gently. 

Three weeks being expired, and the 
ſaid Monſ. de Monts having no news 
of the ſhip he looked for, he deliberated 
to ſend along the coaſt to ſeek for them; 
and for that purpoſe diſpatched ſorge 
ſavages, to whom he gave a Frenchman 
for company with letters. The ſaid ſa- 
vages promiſed to return at the time pre- 
fixed, being eight days, whereof they 
failed not. But as the ſociety of man and 
wife, agreeing well together, is a pow- 


erful 


John de Luz, that did truck with the port. 
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erful thing; ſo theſe ſavages before their 
departure, had a care of their wives and 
children, and required victuals for them, 
which was granted. And having hoiſted 
up fails, idin few days after, they found 
thoſe that they ſought for, ata place called 
Le Bay des Iſles, who were themſelves in 
no lets fear or grief for the ſaid Monſ. 
de Monts, than he of them, becauſe . 
found not, during their voyage, thoſe 
marks and ſigns that were agreed upon be- 
tween them; which was, that Monſ. de Monts 
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ſhould have left at Campſeau ſome croſs 

on a tree, or letter there fixed ; which he 

did not, having far overſhot the ſaid Camp- 

ſeau, by reaſon that for the ſaid iced banks, 

he took his way ſomewhat far on the ſouth, 

as we have ſaid. So having read the let- 

ters, the ſaid Monſ. du Pont, and cap- Monſ. 4, 
tain Morel, gave up the victuals and pro- P, 90. 
viſion that they had brought for them _ wag 
that ſhould winter there, and ſo returned trade for 
back towards the great river of Canada, farrs, 
for the trade of ſkins and furrs. 
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The leaving of Port du Moutton : The accident of a man loſt in the woods for the 
Bay Francoiſe, or French} Bay: Port-Royal : The 


Jpace of ſixteen days: 


river of L'Equille : A copper-mine 2 


monds : Turky ones. 


LL Ner- Franc in the end being 
contained in two ſhips, they weighed 
anchors from port du Mouton, to * 

their time, and to diſcover lands as muc 
as might be before winter. We came to 
C:pe de Cape de Sable, or the Sandy Cape; and 
dalle. from thence we failed to the bay of St. 
8%. Mary's Mary, where our men lay at anchor fifteen 
days, whilſt the lands and paſſages, as 
well by ſea as by river might be deſcried 
Fair place and Known. This bay is a very fair place to 
to inhabit. inhabit, becauſe that one is readily carried 
Mines of thither without doubling. There are mines 
iron and Of iron and ſilver, but in no great abun- 
ſilver. dance, according to the trial made thereof 
in France. Having ſojourned there ſome 
twelve or thirteen days, a ſtrange accident 
happened, ſuch as I will tell you. There 
was a certain churchman of a good family 
in Paris, that had a deſire to perform 
the voyage with Monſ. de Monts, and that 
againſt tlic 255 of his friends, who ſent 


bay. 


expreſly to Honfleur to divert him thereof, 
Accident and to bring him back to Paris. The 
of a man ſhips lying at anchor in the ſaid bay of 
lolt in the St. Mary, he put himſelf in company with 


woods 
fourteen 
days. 


ſome that went to ſport themſelves in the 
woods. It came to paſs, that having ſtaid 
to drink at a brook, he forgot his ſword, 
and followed on his way with his com- 
pany ; which when he perceived, he re- 
turned back to ſeek it; but having found 
it, forgetful from' what 
not conſidering whether he ſhould go eaſt 
or welt, or otherwiſe (for there was no 
path) he took his way quite contrary, 
turning his back from his company; and 
ſo long travelled that he found himſelf at 
the ſea ſhore, where no ſhips were to be 
ſeen, (for they were at the other ſide of 
a nook of land far reaching into the ſea). 
He imagined that he was forſaken, and 
began to bewail his fortune upon a rock. 
Ihe night being come, every one being 


port he came, and 


III. 


The miſchief of golden- mines: Of dia- 


retired, he is found wanting; he was 

aſked for of thoſe that had been in the 

woods ; they report in what manner he 

departed from them, and that ſince they 

had no news of him. Whereupon a pro- 

teſtant was charged to have killed him, 

becauſe they quarrelled ſometimes for mat- 

ters of religion. Finally, they ſounded a 

trumpet thorough the foreſt, they ſhot 

off the cannon divers times, but in vain ; 

for the roaring of the ſea, ſtronger than 

all, that did expel back the ſound of the 

ſaid cannons and trumpets. Two, three 

and four days paſs, he appeareth not. In 

the mean while, the time haſtens to de- 

part; ſo having tarried fo long that he 

was then held for dead, they weighed 

anchors to go further, and to ſee the 

depth of a bay that hath ſome 40 leagues 

length, and 14 (yea 18) of breadth, 

which was named La Baye Frangoiſe, or 

the French-bay. 

In this bay is the paſſage to come into J Par 

a port, whereinto our men entered, and Fra:yu/e 

made ſome abode; during the which they 

had the pleaſure to hunt an ellan, or ſtag, 

that croſſed a great lake of the ſea, which 

maketh this port, and did fwim but eaſily. 

This port is invironed with mountains on 

the north ſide : towards the ſouth be ſmall 

hills, which (with the ſaid mountains) 

do pour out a thouſand brooks, which 

naſe that place pleaſanter than wy other 

place in the world : there are very fair falls 

of waters, fit to make mills of all ſorts. 

At the eaſt is a river between the ſaid 

mountains and hills, in the which, ſhips 

may fail fifteen leagues and more; and in 

all this diſtance, 1s nothing of both ſides 

the river but fair meadows ; which river : 

was named L' Equille, becauſe that the firſt 9 2 Ve 2 

fiſh taken therein was an eguille. But the 91 1 5 

ſaid port for the beauty thereof was call- 

ed Port Royal. Monſ. de Poutrincourt, Per: Ronal. 
having 


A copper 


mine. 


Things 
hrit to be 
provided 
in new 
plantati- 
ons. 
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having found this place to be to his liking, 


demanded it, with the lands: thereunto 
adjoyning, of Monſ. de Monts, to whom 
the Ling had by commiſſion, before in- 
ſerted, granted the diſtribution of the 
lands of New-France, from the 4oth de- 
gree to the 45th. Which place was granted 
to the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt, who 
ſince hath had letters of confirmation for 
the ſame of his majeſty ; intending to re- 
tire himſelf thither with his family, and 
there to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian and French 
name, as much as his power ſhall ſtretch, 
and God grant him the means to accom- 
liſh it. The faid port containeth eight 
ende of circuit, beſides the river of L' E- 
quille. There are within it two iſles ver 
fair and pleaſant ; the one at the ne” 
of the ſai! river, which I deem to be of 
the greatneſs of the city of Beauvais; the 
other at the ſide of the mouth of another 
river, as broad as the river of Oiſe, or 
Marne, entering within the ſaid port ; 
the ſaid iſle being almoſt of the greatneſs 
of the other; and they both are woody. 
In, this port, and right over-againſt the 
former iſle, we dwelt three years after 
this voyage. We will ſpeak thereof more 
at large hereafter, | 
From Port Royal, they failed to the 
copper mine, whereof we have ſpoken be- 
fore elſe-wWhere. It is a high rock between 
two bays of the ſea; wherein the copper 
is conjoined with the ſtone, very fair and 
very pure, ſuch as 1s that, which 1s called 


Rozette copper. Many goldſmiths have ſeen 


of it in France, which do ſay, that under 
the copper mine there might be a golden 
mine; which is very probable: for if 
thoſe excrements that nature expelleth 
forth be ſo _ namely, ſmall pieces 
that are found upon the gravel at the foot 
of the rock, when it is dla water, there 
is no doubt that the metal which is in the 
bowels of the earth is much more perfect; 
but this is a work that requireth time. 
The firſt mining and working is to have 
bread, wine and cattle, as we have ſaid 
elſe-where. Our felicity conſiſteth not in 


mines, eſpecially of gold and filver, the 


which ſerve for nothing in the tillage 
of the ground, nor to handicrafts l. 
Contrarywiſe, the abundance of them is 
but a charge and burthen, that keepeth 
man in perpetual unquiet, and the more 
he hath thereof, the leſs reſt enjoyeth he, 
and his life leſſer aſſured unto him. 
Before the voyages of Peru, great riches 
might have been ſetup ina ſmall place; in- 
ſtead of that, in this ourage, by theabund- 


ance of gold and filver, the ſame is come 


at no value or eſteem : one hath need of 

huge cheſts and coffers to put in that, 

which a ſmall budget might have con- 

tained : one might have travelled with a 

purſe in one's ſleeve, and now a cloak- 
Vor. II. 


bag and a horſe muſt me be had for 
] 


that purpoſe. * We may juſtly curſe the 

« hour, that the greedy avarice did carry 
ce the Spaniard into the welt, for the wo- 
ee ful events that have enſued thereof. For 
ce when I conſider, that by hisgreedineſs he 
ce hath kindledand maintained the war tho- 
<« rough all Chriſtendom, and his only ſtudy 
ce hath been how to deſtroy his neighbours 
& (and not the Tur) I cannot think that 
ce any other but the devil hath been the 
e author of their voyages. And let not 
the pretence of religion be alledged unto 
« me; for (as we 2 ſaid elſe-wliere) 
« they have killed all the offspring of the 
country with the moſt inhuman tor- 
« ments that the devil hath been able 
to excogitate. And by their crueltics 
% have rendered the name of God odious, 
« and a name of offence to thoſe poor 
cc Pit xls and have continually and daily 
« blaſphemed him in the midſt of the 
« Gentiles, as the prophet reproacheth to 
« the people of /rael : witneſs him that 
c had rather be damned, than to go the 
ce paradiſe of the Spaniards,” 
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The Romans (whoſe covetouſneſs hath 


been unſatiable) have made cruel wars to 
the nations of the earth, but the Spaniſh 
cruelties are not to be found out in their 
hiſtories. They have contented themſelves 
to ranſack the nations which they have 
overcome, and not to deprive them of 


their lives. An ancient heatheniſh author, 


making trial of his poetical humour, findeth 
no greater crime in them, but that if they 
tound out or diſcovered ſome people that 
had gold, they took them for their ene- 
mies. The verſes of this author have ſo 
good a grace, that I muſt needs infert 
them here, though I intend not to alledge 
much latin. | 


Orbem jam totum Romanus vittor habebat, 


Quad mare, qua terra, qua fidus currit 


utrumque, 
Nec ſatiatus erat, gravidis freta pulſa 
carimis | 
Jam peragrabantur : fiquis finus abdilus 
ultra, | 
Si qua foret tellus que fubvum mitteret 
aurum, 
Hoſtis erat: fatiſque in triſtia bella paratis 
Quzrebantur opes. — 


Petronius Arbiter. 


But the doctrine of the wiſe ſon of Sirach 


teacheth us a contrary thing. For know-w- 


ing that the riches which are dice up, 
even from as deep as Pluto's dens, are 


that which ſome one hath ſaid, irrita- 
menta malorum, he declared, that man to 
be happy that hath not run after gold, and 
hath not put his hope in ſilver and treaſures ; 
adding, that he ought to be eſteemed to have 
done wonderful things among all his people, 
9 9 and 
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and to be the example of glory, which hath 
been tempted by gold, and remained perfect. 


And ſo by a contrary ſenſe, the ſame to 
be unhappy that doth other wiſe. 


Diamonds 


Now to return to our mines. Among 
theſe copper rocks, there are found ſome- 
times ſmall rocks covered with diamonds 
fixed to them: I will not aſſure them for 
fine, but that is very pleaſing to the ſight. 
There are alſo certain ſhining blue ſtones, 
which are of no leſs value or worth 
than Turky ſtones. Monſ. de Champdore, 


France, he brake it in two, and gave one 
part of it to Monſ. de Monts, the other 
to Monſ. de Poutrincourt, which t 

made to be put in gold, and were found 
worthy to be preſented, the one to the 
King, by the ſaid Poutrincourt, the other 
to the queen by the ſaid de Monts, and 
were very well accepted. I rememberthat a 
goldſmith did offer fifteen crowns to 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt for that he preſented 
to his majeſty. There be many other ſe- 
crets, rare and fair things within the "ro 


3 our guide for the navigations in thoſe of thoſe countries, which are yet unknown 
countries, having cut within a rock one unto us, and will come to the knowledge 
of thoſe ſtones, at his return from New- and evidence by inhabiting the province. 
/ 
r 
The deſcription of the river St. John, and of the ile St. Croix. 
AVING viewed the ſaid mine, the the long travels by means thereof. For in 
company paſſed to the other ſide of ſix days they go to Gaſbepe, coming to 
the French bay, and went towards the bot- the bay or gulph of Chaleur, or heat when 
tom of the ſame ; then turning back came they are at the end of it, in carrying their 
St. John's to the river of St. John, ſo called, as I canoes ſome few leagues ; and by the ſame 
river. think, becauſe they arrived thither the river, in eight days, they go to Tadouſac, 
four and twentieth day of June, which is by a branch of the ſame which cometh 
St. John Baptiſt's day. There is a fair from the north weſt, in ſuch ſort, that 
port, but the entry or mouth is danger- in Port Royal one may have, within fifteen 
ous to them that know not the beſt ways, or eighteen days news from the French— 
becauſe that before the coming in, there is men dwelling in the great river of Canada, 
a long bank of rocks, which are not ſeen by theſe ways, which could not be done 
nor diſcovered but only at low water, which in one month by ſea, nor without dan- 
do ſerve as for defence to this port, within ger. 
which, when one hath gone about a league Leaving St. Jobn's river, they came he ;n.,c 
there is found a violent fall of the ſaid ri- following the coaſt, twenty leagues from 5. G, 
ver, which falleth down from the rocks, that place, to a great river, which is pro- twenty _ 
when that the ſea doth ebb, with a mar- perly ſea, where they fortified themſelves |<ngucs 
velous noiſe ; for being ſometimes at an in a little iſland ſeated in the midſt of this 3 
anchor at ſea, We have heard it from a- river, which the ſaid Champdore had been "any 1 
bove twelve leagues off; but at full ſea to diſcover and view; and ſeeing it ſtrong 
one may paſs it with great ſhips. This by nature, and of eaſy defence and keep- 
river 1s one of the faireſt that may be ſeen, ing, beſides that the ſeaſon began to ſlide 
having ſtore of iſlands, and ſwarming with away, and therefore it was behoveful to 
fiſhes. This laſt year, 1608, the ſaid provide of lodging, without running any 
Monſ. de Champdore, with one of the ſaid farther, they reſolved to make their abode 
Monſ. de Mont's men, hath been ſome there. I will not ſift out curiouſly the rea- 
fifty leagues up the ſaid river, and do wit- ſons of all parts upon the reſolution of this 
Vines, neſs that there is great quantity of vines a- their dwelling ; but I will always be of 
long the ſhore, but the grapes are not ſo opinion, that whoſoever goes into a coun- 
big as they be in the country of the Ar- try to poſſeſs it, mult not ſtay in the iſles, 
mouchiquois ; there are alſo onions, and ma · there to be a priſoner ; tor, before all things 
ny other ſorts of good herbs. As for the the culture and tillage of the ground muſt 
trees they are the faireſt that may be ſeen. be regarded ; and I would fain know how 
When we were there we ſaw great num- one ſhould till and manure it, if it behov- 
Abund- ber of cedar trees. Concerning fiſhes the eth at every hour in the morning, at noon 
ance of faid Champdore hath related unto us, that and the evening, to croſs a great paſſage 
hihes. putting the kettle over the fire, they had of water, to go for things requiſite from 


taken fiſh ſufficient for their dinner before 
that the water was hot. Moreover this 
river, ſtretching itſelf far within the lands 
of the ſavages, doth marvelouſly ſhorten 


the firm land. And if one feareth the e- 
nemy, how ſhall he that huſbandeth the 
land, or otherwiſe buſy in neceſſary affairs, 
ſave himſelf, if he be purſued ; for one 

fndeth 


Return to 
the bay of 
St. Mary 
where the 
loft man 
was found 
again. 


Long ifle. , 
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findeth not always a boat in hand in time 
of need, nor two men toconduct it; beſides, 
our life requiring many commodities, an 
iſland is not fit for to begin theeſtabliſhment 
and ſeat of a colony, unleſs there be currents 


and ſtreams of ſweet water for to drink, 


and to ſupply other neceſſaries in houſ- 
hold, which is not in ſmall iſlands; there 


needeth wood for fuel, which alſo is not 


there; but above all, there muſt be ſhel- 
ters from the hurtful winds and cold, 
which is hardly found in a ſmall continent, 
environed with water on all ſides. Never- 
theleſs the company ſojourned there in 
the midſt of a broad river, where the north 
wind and north weſt bloweth at will; and 
becauſe, that two leagues higher there be 
brooks that come croſs-wiſe to fall within 
this large branch of the ſea, the iſle of the 
Frenchmen's retreat was called St. Croix, 
twenty five leagues diſtant from Port-Roy- 
al. Whilſt that they begin to cut down 
cedars, and other trees of the ſaid iſle, to 
make neceſſary buildings, let us return ro 
ſeek out maſter Nicholas Aubri, loſt in the 
woods, which long time ſince is holden 
for dead. 

As they began to viſit and ſearch the 
iſland, Monſ. de Champdore, of whom 
we ſhallhenceforth make mention, becauſe 
he dwelt four years in thoſe parts, con- 
ducting the voyages made there, was ſent 
back to the bay of St. Mary, with a mine- 
finder, that had been carried thither for to 
get ſome mines of ſilver and iron, which 
they did; and as they had croſſed the 
French bay, they entered into the ſaid bay 
of St. Mary, by a narrow ſtreight or paſ- 
lage, which is between the land of Port- 
Royal, and an iſland called the Long iſie, 
where after ſome abode, they going a fiſh- 
ing, the ſaid Aubri perceived them, and 


began with a feeble voice to call as loud 


as he could ; and for to help his voice he 


adviſed himſelf to do as Ariadne did here- 
tofore to Theſes ; : 

Candidaque impoſui longe velamina virge, 
Scilicet oblitos admonitura mei: 
for he put his handkercheif and his hat 
on a ſtaff's end, which made him better 
to be known ; for as one of them heard 
the voice, and aſked the reſt of the com- 


pany if it might be the ſaid Monſ. Au- 


bri, they mocked and laughed at it, but 
after they had ſpied the moving of the 


handkerchief and of the hat, then they 
began to think that it might be he; and 


coming near, they knew perfectly it was 
himſelf, and took him in their bark with 
great joy and contentment, the ſixteenth 
day after he had loſt himſelf. Divers in 
this latter age have ſtuffed their books and 


hiſtories with many miracles, wherein is 
not to be found ſo great cauſe of admira- 
tion as is this; for during theſe ſixteen days 
he fed himſelf but by, fichow not what, 


ſmall fruits, like unto cherries, without 


kernel, yet not ſo delicate, which are 
ſcarcely found in thoſe woods. And in- 
deed in theſe laſt voyages a ſpecial grace 
and favour of God hath been evident in 


many occurrences, which we will mark as 


occaſion ſhall be offered. The poor Au- 
bri, I call him fo by reaſon of his affliction, 
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Cherries. 


was, as one may eaſily think, marvelouſ- 


ly weakened ; they gave him food by 
meaſure, and brought him back again to 
the company at the iſland of S/. Croix, 
whereof every one received an incredible 
Joy and conſolation, and eſpecially Monſ. 
de Monts, whom it concerned more than 
any other. Do not alledge unto me the 
hiſtory of the maid of Confolans, in 


the country of Poictou, which was two 


years without eating, fome ſix years ago; 
nor of another near Berne in Swiſſerland, 
which loſt, not yet full ten years ago, the 
deſire and appetite of cating, during all 
her life-time; and other like examples; 
for they be accidents happened by the diſ- 
ordering of nature; and concerning that 
which Pliny reciteth, lib. vii. cap. 2. that 
in the remoteſt parts of the Indies, in the 
inferior parts of the fountain and ſpring 
of the river Ganges, there is a nation of 


Aſtoms, that is to ſay, mouthleſs people, 


that live but with the only odour and 
exhalation of certain roots, flowers, and 
fruits, which they aſſume through their 
noſes; I would hardly believe it, but 
would think rather that in ſmelling they 
might bite very well of the ſaid roots and 
fruits; as alſo thoſe that James Quartier 
mentioneth to have no mouths, and to cat 
nothing, by the report of the ſavage Do- 
nacona, whom he brought into France to 
make recital thereof to the king, with o- 
ther things as void of common ſenſe and 
credit as that. But imagine it were true, 
ſuch people have their nature diſpoſed to 
this manner of living, and this caſe is not 
alike. For the ſaid Aubri wanted no ſto- 
mach, nor appetite, and hath lived ſix- 
teen days, partly nouriſhed by ſome nutri- 
tive force, which is in the air of that coun- 
try, and partly by thoſe ſmall fruits before 
ſpoken of, God having given him ſtrength 
to endure this long want of food, preſerv- 
ing him from the ſtep of death: which I 
find ſtrange, and is ſo indeed. But in the 
hiſtories * of our times there be found 
things of greater marvel ; among other 
things, of one Henry de Haſſeld, merchant, 
trafficking from the low countries to Berg, 

in 


— 


John MWier in his treatiſe De Tejuniis Comment, 
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in Norway, who having heard a belly-god 
preacher ſpeaking ill of the . miraculous 
faſts, as though it were not in God's po- 
wer to do that which he hath done in times 
paſt, provoked by it, did eſſay to faſt, 
and abſtained himſelf three days from eat- 
ing; at the end whereof, being pinched 
with hunger, took qa morſel of bread, mean- 
ing to ſwallow it down with a glaſs of 
beer, but all that ſtuck ſo in his throat, 
that he remained forty days and forty 
nights without either cating or drinking ; 
that time being ended, he vomited out by 
the mouth that which he had eaten and 


drunk, which all that while remained in 


his throat. So long an abſtinence weak- 
ned him in ſuch ſort, that it was needful 
to ſuſtain and reſtore him with milk. The 

overnor of the country having under- 
Rood this wonder, called him betore him, 
and enquired of the truth of the matter ; 
whereof being incredulous, would make 
new trial of it, and having made him 
carefully to be kept in a chamber, found 
the thing to be true. This man is praiſed 
for great piety, 2 towards the 
poor. Some time after being come for his 
private affairs to Bruſſels in Brabant, a 
creditor of his, to bereave him of his due, 
accuſed him of hereſy, and ſo cauſed him 
to be burned in the year 1543. 

And ſince one of the canons of the city 
of Liege, making trial of his ſtrength in 
taſting, having continued the ſame even 
to the ſeventeenth day, felt himſelf fo 
weakened, that unleſs he had been ſudden- 
ly ſuccoured by a good reſtorative, he 
had quite periſhed. | 

A young maid of Buchold, in the ter- 
ritory of Munſter, in Weſtphalia, afflicted 
with grief of mind, and unwilling to ſtir 
or ge abroad from home, was beaten 
by = mother for the ſame, which re- 
doubled her dolour, in ſuch ſort, that hav- 
ing loſt her natural reſt, was four months 
without either drinking or eating, ſaving 
that ſometimes ſhe did chew ſome roaſted 
apple, and waſhed her mouth with a little 


The eccleſiaſtical, hiſtories *, among a 
great number of taſters, make mention of 
three holy hermits, all named Simeon, 
which did live in ſtrange auſterity and long 
laſts, as of eight days, and fifteen &7 
continuance, yea longer, not having for 
all their dwelling but a column or hermit- 
age where they dwelt and led their lives, 


by reaſon whereof they were named Szel:tes, 
that is to ſay Columnaries, as dwelling on 


pillars. 75 
But all thete before alledged, had part- 
ly refolved themſelves to ſuch faſts, and 


partly had by, little and little accuſtomed 
themſelves to it, ſo that it was not very 
ſtrange for them to faſt ſo long, which was 
not in him of whom we ſpeak, and 
therefore his faſt is the more to be admired 
by ſo much as that he had not in any wiſe 
diſpoſed himſelf thereto, and had not uſed 
theſe long auſterities. 

After he had been cheriſhed, and they 
ſojourned yet ſome time, to order the bu- 


ſineſs, and to view the lands round about the 
iſle $4. Croix, motion was made to ſend 


back the ſhips into France before winter, 
and ſo they that went not thither to winter 
prepared themſelves for the return. The 
mean while the ſavages from about all 
their confines came to ſee the manners of 
the Frenchmen, and lodged themſelves wil- 
lingly near them; alſo in certain variances 
which happened amongſt themſelves, they 
did make Monſ. de Monts judge of 
their debates, which is a beginning of vo- 
luntary ſubjection, from whence a hope 
may be conceived, that theſe people will 
ſoon conform themſelves to our manner of 
living. 


Amongſt other things happened before 

the departing of the ſaid ſhips, it chanced Lal 
one day, that a ſavage called Bituani, chority in 
finding good reliſh in the kitchen of the marriage. 


ſaid Monſ. de Monts, ſettled himſelf 
therein, doing there ſome ſervice; and 
yet did make love to a maid, by way of 
marriage, the which not being able to have 
with the good liking and conſent of her 
father, he raviſhed her, and took her to 
wife. Thereupon a great quarrel enſueth, 
and in the end the maid was taken away 
from him, and returned to her father's. 
A very great debate was like to follow, 
were it not that Bituani complaining to the 
ſaid Monſ. de Monts for this injury, the 
others came to defend their _ en 
to wit, the father aſſiſted with his friends, 
that he would not give his daughter to a 
man, unleſs he had ſome means by his in- 
duſtry to nouriſh and maintain both her 
and the children that ſhould proceed of the 
marriage ; as for him he ſaw not any thing 
he could do, that he loitered about the kit- 
chen of the ſaid Monſ. de Monts, not 
excerciſing himſelf in hunting; finally, that 
he ſhould not have the maid, and ought 
to content himſelf with that which was 
paſt. The ſaid Monſ. de Monts having 
heard both parties, told them, that he 
detained him not, and that the ſaid Bitu- 
ani was a diligent fellow, and ſhould go 
a hunting to make proof of what he could 
do. But yet for all that they did not re- 
ſtore the maid unto him, until he ſhewed 
effectually that which the ſaid 
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de Monts had promiſed of him. Finally, 
Store of he gocth a fiſhing, taketh great ſtore of 


ſalmon. ſalmons, the maid is redelivered him, and 
| the next day following he came, cloathed 
—_— with a fair new gown of beavers, well ſet 


-hias are ON With Matachtias*,to the fort which was 
beadslaces then a building for the Frenchmen, bring- 
bracelets, ing his wife with him, as triumphing for 
or uch the victory, having gotten her as it were 
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the fatherly authority, and the huſband's 
induſtry; a thing which I have much ad- 
mired, ſeeing, that in our Chriſtian church, 
by I know not what abuſe, men have lived 
many ages, during which the fatherly au- 
thority hath been deſpiſed and ſetat naught, 
until that the eccleſiaſtical conventions have 
opened their eyes, and known that tha 
lame was even againſt nature itſelf, and 


— by dint of ſword, whom he hath ever ſince that our kings by laws and edicts have re- 
loved dearly, contrary to the cuſtom of eſtabliſhed in his force this fatherly autho- 
the other ſavages, giving us to underſtand rity, which notwithſtanding in ſpiritual 
that the thing which is gotten with pain, marriages and vows of religion hath nor 
ought to be much cheriſhed. yet recovered his ancient glory, and hath 
Hy this action we ſee the two moſt con- in this reſpect, his prop but upon the courts 
ſiderable points in matter of marriage to of parliament's orders, the which often- 

| be obſerved Wong theſe people, guided times have conſtrained the detainers of 
only by the law of nature, that is to ſay, children, to reſtore them to their parents. 
1 
The deſcription of the iſſand of St. Croix continued : the enter prise of Mo iſ. de 
| Monts difficult and generous. 

Deſcrip- E FORE we ſpeak of the ſhip's re- Monſ. de Monts's cannon was placed; 

_ * turn into France, it is meet to tell you there is alſo a little chapel built after the. 

hoi hard the iſle of S7. Croix is to be found ſavage faſhion ; at the foot of which chapel 


Croix. 
| out, to them that were never there; for 
there are ſo many iſles and great bays to 
go by, before one be at it, that I wonder 
how ever one might pierce ſo far for to 
find it. There are three or four moun- 
tains, imminent above the others, on the 
ſides; but on the north ſide, from whence 
the river runneth down, there is but a 
ſharp-pointed one, above two leagues diſ- 
tant. The woods of the main land are 
fair, and admirable high and well grown, 
as in like manner 1s the graſs. There are 
right over againſt the iſland freſh water- 
brooks, very pleaſant and agreeable, where 
divers of Monſ. de Monts's men did 
their buſineſs, and built there certain 
cabins. As for the nature of the ground 
it is moſt excellent and moſt abundantly 
fruitful; for the ſaid Monſ. de Monts 
having cauſed there ſome piece of ground 
to be tilled, and the ſame ho with rye, 
for I have ſeen there no wheat, he was not 
able to tarry for the maturity thereof to 
reap it; and notwithſtanding, the grain, 
fallen, hath grown and increaſed ſo won- 
dertully, that two years after we reaped 
and did gather of it, as fair, big, and 
weighty, as any in France, which the ſoil 
had brought forth without any tillage, and 
yet at this preſent it doth continue ſtill to 
manly every year. The ſaid iſland con- 
taineth ſome half a league of circuit, and 
at the end of it on the ſea ſide, there is a 
mount or ſmall hill, which is, as it were, 


a little iſle ſevered from the other, where 
. | 


Monſ. de Monts reduced himſelf, hav- 


there is ſuch ſtore of muſcles as is won- Store of 
derful, which may be gathered at low wa- muſcles. 
ter, but they are ſmall; I believe that 
Monſ. de Monts's people did not forget to 
chuſe and take the biggeſt, and left there 
but the ſmall ones to grow and increaſe. 
As for the exerciſe and occupations of our 
Frenchmen, during the time of their abode 
there, we will mention it briefly, having 
firſt conducted back our ſhips into France. 
The fea and maritime charges in ſuch 
enterprizes as that of Monſ. de Monts, 
be ſo great, that he who hath not a good 
ſtock and foundation ſhall eaſily ſink un- 
der ſuch a burden ; and for to ſupply, in 
ſome ſort, thoſe expences, one is forced to 
ſuffer and bear infinite diſcommodities, 
and put himſelf in dangerto be diſcredited 
among unknown people, and which 1s 
worſe, in a land which is unmanured, and 
all overgrown with foreſts; wherein this 
action is the more generous, by ſo much 
as the peril is more evidently dangerous: 
and notwithſtanding all this, fortune is not 
left unattempted, and to tread down ſo 
many. thorns that ſtop the way. Monl. 
de Monts's ſhips returning into France, he 
remaineth in a deſolate place, with one 
bark. and one boat only, and though he is 
promiſed to be ſent for home at the end 
of the year, who may aſſure himſelf of 
Aolus's and Neptune's fidelity, two evil, 
furious, unconſtant and unmerciful mal- 
ters ? behold the eſtate whereunto the ſaid 
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all thoſe voyages that have 


as have had 
en heretofore 
deſcribed, except the late lord marquis de 
la Roc he's, and yet it is he that hath done 
more than all the reſt, not having yet loſt 
his hold: but in the end J fear he ſhall be 
conſtrained to give over and forſake all, 
to the great ſhame and reproach of the 
French name, which by this means is 
made ridiculous and a by-word to other 
nations; for, as though one would of ſet 
purpoſe oppoſe himſelf to the converſion 
of theſe poor weſterly people, and to the 
ſetting forward of the glory of God and 


ing had no help of the N 
E 


the kings, there be men ſtart up full of 


avarice and envy, men which would not 

ive a ſtroke, or draw their ſwords for the 
Fing's ſervice, as Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court, ſhewed one day to his majeſty; men 
which would not endure the leaſt labour 
in the world for the honour of God, which 
do hinder that any profit be drawn from 
the very province itſelf, to furniſh to 
that which is neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment 
of ſuch a work, chuſing rather that Eg liſb- 
men and Hollanders reap the profit thereof, 
than Frenchmen, and ſeeking to make the 
name of God unknown in thoſe 
the world; and ſuch men, which have no 
fear of God, for if they had any they would 


be zealous of his name, are heard, believed, 


The re- 
turn of M. 
drPoutrin- 
court into 
France. 


and carry away things at their pleaſure. 
Now let us prepare and hoiſt up fails. 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt made the voyage 
into theſe parts with ſome men of good 
ſort, not to winter there, but as it were 
to find out a land that might like him; 
which he having done, had no need to 
ſojourn there any longer. So then the 
{hips being ready for the return, he ſhip- 
pec himſelf and thoſe of his — in 
one of them. The mean while the fame 
was from all ſides in theſe parts, of the 
wonders made in Oftend, then beſieged by 
their highneſs of Flanders, already three 
years paſſed. Ihe voyage was not with- 
out ſtorms and great perils ; for amongſt 
others, I will recite two or three which 
might be placed among miracles, were it 
not that the fea accidents are be why og 
enough, not that I will, for all that, dark- 
en the ſpecial favour that God hath al- 
ways ſhewed in theſe voyages. | 
The firſt is of a guſt of wind, which in 
the midſt of their navigation came by night 
inſtantly to ſtrike in the fails, with ſuch a 
violent boiſterouſneſs, that it overturned 
the ſhip, in ſuch manner, that of the one 
part the keel was on the face of the water, 
and the fail ſwimming upon'it, without 
any means or time to right it, or to looſe 
the tackles. 
on fire, and the mariners themſelves all 
wet, and did ſeem to be all compaſſed 
with flames, ſo furious was the ſea; the 
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arts of 


On the ſudden the ſea is all 
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ſailors call this fire St. Goudrans fire; and 
by ill fortune, in this ſudden 2 


there was not a knife to be found for to 
cut the cables or the ſail. The poor ſhip 
during this caſualty, remained overturned, 
carried continually, one while upon moun- 
tains of waters, then another while ſunken 
down even to hell. Briefly every one did 
prepare to drink more than his belly full, 
to all his friends, when a new blaſt of 
wind came, which rent the ſail in a thou- 
ſand pieces, ever after unprofitable to any 
uſe. Happy fail! having by his ruin 
ſaved all this people; for if it had been a 
new one, they had been caſt away, and 
never news had been heard of them. But 
God doth often try his people, and bring. 
eth them even to death's door, to the end 
they may know his powerful might and 
fear him. So the ſhip began to ſtir, and 
riſe again by little and little; and well it 
was for them that ſhe was deep keel'd, for 
if it had been a fly boatwith a flat bottom 
and broad belly, it had been quite over- 


turned upſide down, but the ballaſt, which 


remained beneath, did help to ſtir her up- 
right. 

The ſecond was at Ca/quet, an iſle or 
rock in the form of a caſk, between 
France and England, on which there is 
no - dwelling, being come within three 
leagues of the ſame, there was ſome jea- 
louſly between the maſters of the ſhip, an 
evil which oftentimes deſtroyeth both men 
and fair enterprizes, the one ſaying that 
they might double well enough the ſaid 
Caſquet, another that they could not, and 
that it behoved to caſt a little from the 
right courſe for to paſs under the iſland. 
In this caſe the worſt was that one knew 
not the hour of the day, becauſe it was 
dark by reaſon of miſts, and by conſequence 
they knew not if it did ebb or flow; for 
if it had been flood, they had eaſily dou- 
bled it; but it chanced that it was turning 
water, and by that means the ebb did hin- 
der it; ſo that approaching the ſaid rock, 
they ſaw no hope to ſave themſelves, and 
that they neceſſarily muſt go ſtrike againſt 
it. Then every one began to pray to God, 
to crave pardon one of another, and, for 
their laſt comfort, to bewail one another. 
Hereupon captain Roſſignol, whoſe ſhip 
was taken in New France, as we have ſaid 
before, drew out a great knife, to kill 
therewith captain Timothy, governor of 
this prefent voyage, ſaying to him, doſt 
thou not content thyſelf to have undone 
me, but wilt thou needs yet caſt me here 
away? but he was held and kept from do- 
ing that he was about to do; and in very 
truth it was in him great folly, yea great 
madneſs, to go about to kill a man that 
was going to die, and he, that went to 
give the blow, in the ſame peril. In the 

| end 
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end as they went to ſtrike upon the rock 

Monſ. de Poutrincourt, who had already 
yielded his ſoul and recommended his family 

ro God, aſked of him that was at the top if 

there were any hopes, who told there was 

none: then he bad ſome to help him to 

change the ſails, which two or three only 

did, and already was there no more water 

but to turn the ſhip, when the mercy and 

favour of God came to help them, and 

turned the ſhip from the perils wherein they 

ſaw themſelves. Some had put off their 
doublets for to ſeek to ſave themſelves by 
climbing upon the rock, but the fear was 

all the harm they had for that time, ſaving 

that few hours after, being arrived near to 

a rock called Le nid a Pagle, the eagle's 

neſt, they thought to go board it, thinking 

in the darkneſs of the miſt it had been a 
boy gt ſhip, from whence being again eſcaped, 
Newha- they arrived at Newhaven, the place from 
whence they firſt ſet out. The ſaid Monſ. de 


Ven. 
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Poutrincourt having left his armours and 
proviſions of war in the ifle of St. Croix, in 
the keeping of the ſaid Monſ. de Monts, 
as a gage and token of the good will he had 
to return hither. | 

But I may yet ſet down here a marvel - 
lous danger, from which the ſame veſſel 
was preſerved, a little after the departing 
from &. Croix, and this by a ſad accident 
which God turned to good : for a certain 
tippling fellow being by night ſtealingly 
come down to the bottom of the ſhip tor 
to drink his belly full; and to fill his bottle 
with wine, he found that there was but too 
much to drink, and that the faid ſhip was 
already half full of water, in ſuch ſort, 
that the peril was imminent, and they had 
infinite pains to ſtanch her by pumping. In 
the end, being come about they found a 
great leak, by the keel, which they ſtopt 
with all diligence. "ha 


The buildings of the iſle St. Croix. Unknown fickneſs, Kc. 


The URING the foreſaid navigation, 
buildings Monſ. de Monts's people did work 
re iſleof about the fort, which he ſeated at the end 
Coe. of the iſland oppoſite to the place where he 
had lodged his cannon : which was wiſely 
conſidered, to the end to command the ri- 

ver up and down: but there was an incon- 
venience ; the ſaid fort did lie towards the 

north, and without any ſhelter, but of the 


trees that were on the iſle ſhore, which all 


about he commanded to be kept, and not 
cut down. And out of the ſame fort was 
the Switzers lodging, great and large, and 
other ſmall lodgings, repreſenting, as it 
were, a ſuburb. Some had houſed them- 
. ſelves on the firm land, near the brook. But 
within the tort was Monſ. de Monts's lodg- 
ing, made with very fair and artificial car- 
pentry work, with the banner of France 
upon the ſame. At another part was the 
ſtorchouſe, wherein conſiſted the ſafety and 
life of every one, likewiſe made fair with 
carpentry work and covered with reeds. 
Right over- againſt the ſaid ſtorehoule, were 
the lodgings and houſes of theſe gentlemen, 
Monſ. Doruille, Monſ, Champlein, Monſ. 
Champdore, and other men of reckoning, 
Oppoſite to Monſ. de Monts s ſaid lodging 
there was a gallery covered for to exerciſe 
themſelves, either in play, or for the work- 
men in time of rain. And between the 
ſaid fort and the platform, where lay the 


cannon, all was full of gardens, whereunto 


every one exerciſed himſelf willingly. All 
autumn quarter was paſſed on theſe works, 
and it was well for them to have lodged 
themſelves, and to manure the ground of 
the iſland before winter; whilſt that in theſe 
parts pamphlets were ſet out under the 
name of maſter Guillaume, ſtuffed with all 
forts of news: by the which, amongſt 
other things, this prognoſticator did ſay, 
Monſ. de Monts did pull out thorns in Ca- 
nada: and all well conſidered, it may well 
be termed the pulling out of thorns, to take 
in hand ſuch enterprizes, full of toils and 
continual perils, with cares, vexations, and 
diſcommodities. But virtue and courage 
that overcometh all theſe things, makes 
thoſe thorns to be but gilliflowers and roſes, 
to them that reſolve themſelves in theſe he- 
roical actions to make theniſelves praiſe- 
worthy and famous in the memory of men, 
deſpiſing the vain pleaſures of delicate and 
effeminated men, good for.nothing but to 
coffer themſelves in a chamber. 

The moſt urgent things being done, and Three diſ- 
hoary ſnowy father being come, that is to commodi- 
ſay, winter, then they were forced to keep ee 
within doors, and to live every one at his - m— 
own home: during which time, our men 


had three ſpecial diſcommodities in this 


iſland, viz. want of wood (for that which 
was in the ſaid ifle, was ſpent in buildings) 
lack of freſh water, and the continual watch, 
made by night, fearing ſome ſurpriſe from 
5 the 
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the ſavages, that had lodged themſelves at 
the foot of the ſaid iſland, or ſome other 


enemy: for the malediction and rage of 
many Chriſtians is ſuch, that one muſt take 


heed of them much more than of infidels. 
A thing which grieveth me to ſpeak: would 


to God I were a liar in this reſpect, and 


that I had no cauſe to ſpeak it! when they 
had need of water or wood, they were con- 
ſtrained to croſs over theriver, which is thrice 


The river às broad on every fide as the river Sienne. 
of Roar. It was a thing painful and tedious, in ſuch 


ſort that it was needful to keep the boat a 
whole day, before one might get neceſſa- 
ries. In the mean while, the cold and 
ſnows came upon them, and the ice ſo 
ſtrong, that the cyder was frozen in the 
veſſels, and every one his meaſure was 
given him out by weight. As for wine, it 


France, did conſult with our doctors: of 
phyſic upon the ſickneſs, which, in my 
opinion, they found very new and unknown, 
for I do not fee, that when we went away, 
our apothecary was charged with any or- 
der for the cure thereof: notwithſtanding it 
ſeemeth that Hippocrates hath had certain 
knowledge of it, or at leaſt of ſome that 
was very like to it, For in the book de 
internis affeft. he ſpeaketh of a certain ma- 
lady, where the belly, and afterward the 
ſpleen do ſwell and harden itſelf, and feel 
grievous and ſharp gripes; the ſkin be- 
cometh black and pale, drawing towards 
the colour of a green pomegranate ; the 
ears and gums do render and yield a bad 
ſcent, the ſaid gums disjoining themſelves 
from the teeth; the legs full of bliſters, 
the limbs are weakened, Sc. 


But eſpecially the northerly people, are Northerly 
more ſubject to it than other more ſoutherly People 
nations: witneſs, the Hollanders, Friefland- + pro 
men, and others thereabout, amongſt whom qj@@ or 
the ſaid Hollanders do write in their navi- Nw 


gations, that going to the Eaſt- Indies many France. 


was diſtributed but at certain days of the 

week. Many idle ſluggiſn companions 
drank ſnow- water, not willing to take the 
Unknown pains to croſs the river. Briefly, the un- 
ſickneſſes. h ſickneſſes, like to thoſe deſcribed 
unto us by James Quartier in his relation, 


aſſailed us; for remedies there were none 
to be found: in the mean while, the poor 
ſick creatures did languiſh, pining away 
by little for want of ſweet meats, as milk 
or ſpoon-meat for to ſuſtain their ſtomachs, 
which could not receive the hard meats, 
by reaſon of let, proceeding from a rotten 
fleſh which grew and over-abounded within 
their mouths; and when one thought to 
root it out, it did grow again in one night's 
ſpace more abundantly than before. As 
for the tree called Annedda, mentioned by 
the ſaid Quartier, the ſavages of theſe lands 
know it not; ſo that it was moſt pitiful to 
behold every one, very few excepted, in 
this miſery, and the miſerable ſick folks to 
dic, as it were full of life, without any 
poſſibility to be ſuccoured. There died 
of this ſickneſs thirty-ſix, and thirty-ſix or 
forty more, that were ſtricken with it, re- 
covered themſelves by the help of the 
ſpring, as ſoon as the comfortable ſeaſon 
y 1 1 But the deadly ſeaſon for that 
ic 


of them were taken with the ſame diſeaſe, 
being upon the coaſt of Guiney; a danger- 
ous coaſt, bearing a peſtiferous air a hun- 
dred leagues far in the ſea : and the ſame, 
I mean the Hollanders, being, in the year 
1606, gone upon the coaſt of Spain, to 
keep the ſame coaſt, and to annoy the Spa- 
niſh navy, were conſtrained to withdraw 
themſelves by reaſon of this diſeaſe, hav- 
ing caſt into the ſea two-and-twenty of their 
dead, And if one will hear the witneſs 
of Olaus Magnus, writing of the northerly 
nations, of which part himſelf was, let 
him hearken to his report, which is this : 
There ts, ſaith he, yet another martial jick- 
neſs (hat is, a ſickneſs that affiifteth them 
who follow the wars) which tormenteth and 
afflifteth them that are beſieged, ſuch whoſe 
limbs thickened by a certain fleſhy heavineſs, 
and by a corrupted blood, which is between 
the fleſh and the ſkin, dilating itſelf like wax; 
they fink with the leaſt impreſſion made on 
them with the finger; and disjoineth the teeth 


Danger- neſs is in the end of January, the months as ready to fallout; changeth the white colour 
ous 1 of February and March, wherein moſt of the cin into blew, and cauſeth a benumb- 
months. commonly the ſick do die, every one in his ing, with a diſtaſte to take phyſick ; and 


turn, according to the time they have be- 
gun to be ſick : in ſuch ſort; that he which 
began to be ill in February and March, 
may eſcape, but he that ſhall over-haſte 
himſelf, and betake him to his bed in De- 


cember and Fanuary, he is in danger to die 


in February, March, or the beginning of 
April, which time being paſſed, he is in 


good hope, and as it were aſſured of his 


that diſeaſe is called in the vulgar tongue of 


the country Sorbet, in Greek xay;ia, per- 


adventure, becauſe of this putrifying ſoftneſs 
which is under the ſkin, which ſeemeth to 
proceed of indigeſting and ſalt meats, and to 
be continued by the cold exbalation of the walls. 
but it ſhall not have ſo much force where the 


| houſes are inward wainſcotted with boards, 


F it continue longer, it muſt be driven out 


by taking every day wwormwood, as one ex- A medi- 
pelleth out the root of the ſtone, by a decoftion cine tor 
of ſtale beer drank with butter. The ſame the lone. 


author doth yet ſay, in another place, a 
thing 


ſafety. Notwithſtanding ſome have felt 
ſome touch thereof, having been ſharply 
handled with it. | 

Monſ. de Monts being returned into 


but in the end, the ſoldier being by continuance 
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thing much to be noted: In the beginning, 
ſaith he, they ſuſtain the ſiege with force, 


weakened, they take away the proviſions 
from the invaders by artificial means, ſub- 
tilties, and ambuſhments, eſpecially the ſheep, 
which they carry away, and make them to 


graſs in graſſy places of their houſes, for - 


fear that through want of freſh meats they 
fall into the lothſomeſt ſickneſs of all fick- 


Sorbut, or neſſes, called in the country language Sorbut, 


{curvy. 


that is 1o ſay, a wounded ſtomach, dried by 
cruel torments and long anguiſhes ;, for the 
cold and indigeſting meats, greedily taken, 
ſeem to be the true cauſe of this ſickneſs. 

I have delighted myſelf to recite here 
the very words of this author, becauſe he 
ſpeaketh thereof as being ſkilful, and ſets 
forth ſufficiently enough the land diſeaſe of 
New France, ſaving, that he maketh no 
mention of the ſtiffening of the hams, nor 
of a ſuperfluous fleſh which groweth and 
aboundeth within the mouth; and that if 
one think to take it away it increaſeth ſti]] 
but well ſpeaketh he of the bad ſtomach. 
For Monſ. de Poutrincourt made a negro 
to be opened, that died of that ſickneſs 
in our voyage, who was found to have the 
inward parts very ſound, except the ſto- 
mach, that had wrinkles as though they 


were ulcered. 


Canſes of 
the ſaid di- 
ſeaſe. 


Whatfood 


And as for the cauſe proceeding from ſalt 
meats, it is very true, there are many other 
cauſes concurring which feed and entertain 
this ſickneſs : amongſt which I will place 
in general the bad food, comprehending 
with it the drinks ; then, the vice of the air 
of the country, and after, the evil diſpoſition 
of the body: leaving the phyſicians to ſift 
it out more curiouſly, Whereunto Hippo- 
crates ſaith, that the phyſician ought alſo 
carefully to take heed, in conſidering the 
ſeaſons, the winds, the aſpects of the ſun, 
the waters, the land itſelf, the nature and 
ſituation of ir, the nature of men, their 
manner of living and exerciſe. 

As for the food ; this ſickneſs 1s cauſed 


cauſes the by cold meats, without juice, groſs and 


land diſ— 
eaſe. 


corrupted, One muſt then take heed of 
ſalt meats, ſmoky, multy, raw, and of an 
evil ſcent, likewiſe of dried fiſhes, as New- 
foundland fiſh, and ſtinking rays: briefly, 


from all melancholy meats, which are of. 


hard digeſting, are eaſily corrupted, and 


breed a groſs and melancholy blood. I 


would not, for all that, be ſo ſcrupulous as 


the phyſicians, which do put in the num- 
ber of groſs and melancholy meats, beeves- 
lleſn, bears, wild boars and hogs-fleſh, 
(chey might as well add unto them beavers 
fleſh, which notwithſtanding we have found 
very good) as they do amongſt fiſhes, the 
tons, dolphins, and all thoſe that carry lard; 
among the birds, the herns, ducks, and 
Ol, II. 


all other water-birds: for in being an over- 
curious obſervator of theſe things, one 
might fall into the danger of ſtarving, and 
die for hunger. They place yet among 
the meats that are to be ſhunned, biſket, 
beans, and pulſe, the often uſing of milk, 


cheeſe ; the groſs and harſh wine, and that 


which is too ſmall, white wine, and the 
uſe of vinegar ; beer which is not well ſod- 
den, nor well ſcummed, and that hath not 
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hops enough; alſo waters that run through Bad wa- 
rotten wood, and thoſe of lakes and bogs z bers. 


ſtill and corrupted waters, ſuch as are much 
in Holland and Frieſland, where is obſerv*d 
that they of Amſterdam are more ſubject to 
palſies and ſtiffening of ſinews than they of 
Rotterdam, for the aboveſaid cauſe of ſtill 
and ſleepy waters; which, beſides, do in- 
gender dropſies, dyſenteries, fluxes, quar- 
tan agues, and burning fevers; ſwellings, 
ulcers of the lights, ſhortneſs of breath, 
ruptures in children, ſwelling in the veins, 
ſores in the legs: finally, they wholly be- 
long to the diſeaſe whereof we ſpeak, be- 
ing drawn by the ſpleen, where they leave 
all their corruption. 

Sometimes this ſickneſs doth alſo come 
by a vice, which is even in waters of run- 
ning fountains; as if they be among or near 
bogs, or if they iſſue from a muddy 
ground, or from a place that hath not the 
ſun's aſpect. So Pliny reciteth, that in the 
voyage which the prince Ceſar Germanicus 
made into Germany, having given order 
to his army to pals the river of Rhine, to 
the end to get ſtill forward in the country, 
he did ſet his camp on the ſea-ſhore, upon 
the coaſt of Frie/ſland, in a place where 


was but one only fountain of freſh water 


to be found, which notwithſtanding was fo 
pernicious, that all they that drank of it 
loſt their teeth in leſs than two years ſpace, 


and had their knees ſo weak and disjointed 
that they could not bear themſelves: which 


is verily the ſickneſs whereof we ſpeak, 


which the phyſicians do call Stomaccace, Sromacca- 
that is to ſay, mouths ſore, and Scelotyrbe, ce, Scelo- 
which is as much to ſay, as the ſhaking 9% 


of thighs and legs. And it was not poſſi- 
ble to find any remedy, but by the means 
of an herb called Britannica, or ſcurvy- 
graſs, which beſides is very good for the 
ſinews, againſt the ſores and accidents in 
the mouth : againſt the ſquinancy, and 
againſt the biting of ſerpents. It hath long 
leaves, drawing in colour to a dark green, 
and produceth a black root, from which 
liquor is drawn, as well as from the leaf. 


Strabo ſaith, that the like caſe happened to 
the army that #lius Gallus brought into 


Arabia, by the commiſſion of Auguſtus the 
emperor, And the like alſo chanced to 
king S. Lewis's army in Egypt, as the lord 
de Foinville reporteth. Other effects of bad 
„„ „VVV waters 
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What air 
is againſt 


health. 
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waters are ſeen near unto us, to wit, in 


Savoy, where the women, more than men, 
becauſe they are of a colder conſtitution, 
have commonly ſwellings in their throats 
as big as bottles. 

Next to waters, the air is alſo one of the 
fathers and ingenderers of this ſickneſs, in 
boggy and wateriſh places, and oppoſite to 
the ſouth, which is often moſt rainy. But 
there is yet in New France another bad 


quality of the air, by reaſon of lakes that 


be thick there, and of the great rottennels in 
the woods, whoſe odour the bodies having 
drawn up, during the rains of autumn and 
winter, eaſily are engendered the corrup- 
tions of the mouth, and ſwelling in the 
legs before ſpoken, and a cold entreth in- 
ſenſibly into it, which benumbeth the limbs, 
ſtiffeneth the ſine ws, conſtraineth to creep 
with crutches, and in the end to keep the 
bed. 

And for as much as the winds do partici- 
pate with the air, yea, are an air running 
with a more vehement force than ordinary, 
and in this quality have great power over 


the health and ſickneſſes of men, we will 


Winds. 


ſpeak ſomething of it, not (for all that) 
ſtray ing ourſelves from the ſequel of our 
hiſtory. | 

The eaſterly wind, called by the Latins, 
Subjolanus, is held for the healthfulleſt of 


all, and for that cauſe, wiſe builders give 


advice to ſet their buildings towards the 
aſpe& of the caſt. The oppoſite to it is 
the wind called Favorinus, or Zephirus, 
which our ſeamen doth name weſt, which 
in theſe parts is mild and fructify ing. The 


ſouthern wind, called Auſter by the Latins, 


is in Africa hot and dry: but in croſſing 
the Mediterranean fea, it gathereth a great 
moiſtneſs, which makes it ſtormy and pu- 


_ trefying in Provence and Languedoc. The 


oppolite to it, is the northern wind, other- 


. wile called Boreas, Bize, Tramontane, which 


is cold and dry, chaceth the clouds and 
{weepeth the airy region. It is taken for 


the wholſomelt next to the eaſt wind. But 


theſe qualities of the wind found and noted 
in thele parts, make not one general rule 
through over all the earth; for the north 
wind beyond. the equinoctial line is not 
cold as in theſe parts, nor the ſouth wind 
hot, becauſe that by a long croſſing, they 


borrow the qualities of the regions through 


which they paſs : beſides that, the ſouth 
wind at his firſt iſſue is cooling, according 
to the report of thoſe that have travelled in 
Africa, In like manner, there be regions 
in Peru, as in Lima and the plains, where 
the north wind is unwholſome and noiſome 
And thorough all that coaſt, which is about 
500 leagues in length, they take the ſouth 
wind for a ſound and freſh cooling wind, 
and which more 1s, moſt mild and pleaſant : 
| 2 


year, did greatly fear, becauſe that likely 


may reſt of it, after the heat is expulſed, 


yea alſo, that it doth never rain by it, ac- 
cording to that which Zo/epb Acoſta writeth 
of it, clean contrary to that we ſee in this 
part of Europe. And in Spain the eaſt 
wind, which we have ſaid to be ſound, the - 


ſame Acoſta ſaith, that it is noiſome and 


unſound. The wind called Circius, which 
is the north weſt, is ſo ſtormy and boiſte- 
rous in the weſterly ſhores of Norway, 
that if there be any which undertaketh any 
voyage that way, when that wind bloweth, 
he muſt make account to be loſt and caſt 
away : and this wind is ſo cold in that re- 
gion, that it ſuffereth not any tree, ſmall 
or great to grow there: ſo that for want of 
wood they mult ſerve themſelves with the 
bones of great fiſhes, to ſeeth or roaſt their 
meats, which diſcommodity is not in theſe 
parts, In like fort, we have had experience 
in New France that the north winds are not 
for health : And the north eaſt (which are 
the cold, ſtrong, ſharp and ſtormy Aqui- 
lons) yet worſe ; which our ſick folks, and Sick fol, 


they that had wintered there the former and beats 
do feel the 


wind: 
ſome of them drooped away, when that eee 


wind blew, for indeed they had ſome ſen- coming. 
ſible feeling of this wind : as we ſee thoſe 
that be ſubje& to ruptures endure great 
pangs when that the ſouth wind doth blow : 
and as we ſee the very beaſts to prognoſti- 
cate by ſome ſigns the change of weather. 
This noiſome quality of winds proceedeth 
(in my judgment) from the nature of the 
country through which it paſſeth, which, 
as we have faid, is full of lakes, and thoſe 
very great, which be, as it were, ſtanding 
and ſtill waters. Whereto I add the ex- 
halation of the rottenneſs of woods, that 
this wind bringeth, and that in ſo much 
greater quantity, as the north weſt part is 
great, large, and ſpacious, | 
The ſeaſons are alſo to be marked in Scaſons. 

this diſeaſe, which I havenot ſeen nor heard 
of, that it begins to work, neither in the 
ſpring time, ſummer, nor autumn, unleſs 
it be at the end of 1t, but in winter. And 
the cauſe thereof is, that as the growing 
heat of the ſpring maketh the humours 
cloſed up in the winter to diſperſe them- 
ſelves to the extremities of the body, and 
ſo cleareth it from melancholy, and from 
the noiſome humours that have been ga- 
thered in winter; ſo the autumn, as the 
winter approacheth, draweth them inward, 
and doth nouriſh this melancholy and black 
humour, which doth abound eſpecially in 


this ſeaſon, and the winter being come 


ſheweth forth his effects at the coſts and 
griefs of the poor patients. Galen yieldeth 
a reaſon for the ſame, ſaying that the hu- 
mours of the body, having been parched 
by the burning of the ſummer, that which 


Bad food 
and dif- cauſes the bad food of the ſea, which in 


commodi- 
ties of the 
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becometh forthwith cold and dry; that 
is to ſay, cold by the privation of the heat, 
and dry in as much as in the drying of theſe 


humours, all the moiſtneſs that was therein 


hath been conſumed: and thereby it com- 


eth that ſickneſſes are bred in this ſeaſon, 
and the farther one goeth the weaker nature 
is, and the intemperate coldneſs of the air 
being entered into a body already thereto 
diſpoſed, doth handle it, as it were, at a 
beck and at will, without pity. 

I would add willingly to all the foreſaid 


a long voyage brings much corruption in 
man's body. For one muſt of neceſſity, 
after four or five days, live of ſalt meat, 
or bring ſheep alive, and ſtore of poul- 
try; but this is but for maſters and com- 
manders in ſhips: and we had none in our 
voyage but for to reſerve and multiply in 
the land whither we did go. The mari- 
ners then and paſſengers do ſuffer diſcom- 
modity as well in the bread as in the meat 
and drink ; the biſket becometh dampiſh 
and rotten, the fiſhes that are given them 
alike, and the waters ſtinking ; they which 
carry ſweet meats, be it fleſh or fruits, and 
that uſe good bread, good wine and good 
broths, do eaſily avoid thoſe ſickneſſes; 
and I durſt, in ſome ſort, be anſwerable 
unto them for their healths, unleſs they be 
very unhealthful by nature. And when I 
conſider that this diſeaſe is as well taken in 
Holland, Friefland, in Spain and in Guiney, 
as in Canada, I am brought to believe that 
the chief cauſe thereof: is in that which I 
have ſaid, and not peculiar nor particular 
to New France. 

After all theſe cauſes and conſiderations, 
it is good in every place to have a well diſ- 
poſed body, for to be in health and live 
long. For thoſe which naturally gather 

cold and groſs humours, and have the maſs 
of their body pory : Iiem, they that be 
ſubject to the oppila-tons of the ſpleen, and 
they that uſe not a ſtirring life, but ſitting 
and without frequenr motion, are more apt 
and ſubject to theſe ſickneſſes. Therefore, 
a phyſician might ſay that a ſtudent is not 
it for that country, that is to ſay, he ſhall 
not live there in health: nor thoſe which 
over-toil in labours, nor. melancholy people, 
men which have drowſy. dreaming ſpirits, 
nor thoſe that be often viſited with agues, 
and ſuch other ſort of people. Which 1 
might eaſily believe, becauſe that theſe 
things do heap much melancholy, cold, 
and ſuperfluous humours. Notwithſtand- 
ing I have try'd the contrary, both by my- 


ſelf and by others, againſt the opinion of 


ſame of ours, yea, of Sagamos + Mem- 
berton himſelf, who playeth the ſoothſayer-: 
among the ſavages, who, arriving in that 
country, ſaid, that I ſhould never return into 
France, nor Monſ. Boullet, ſometimes cap- 
tain of Monſ. de PoutrincourPs regiment, 

who, for the moſt part of the time, hath - 
had agues there, but he did fare well. And 
they themſelves did adviſe our labourers to 
take but ſmall labour in their work, which 

counſel they could very well obſerve ;' for 


I may ſay, and that truly, that” I never 


made fo much bodily work; for the plea- 
ſure that I did take in dreſſing and tilling 

my gardens, to incloſe and hedge them, 
againſt the gluttony of the hogs, to make 
knots, to draw out alleys, to build arbours, 
to ſow wheat, rye, barley," oats, beans,” 
peaſe, garden herbs, and to water them; 
ſo much deſire had I to know the. goodneſs” 
of the ground by my ow]n experience. So 
that ſummers days were unto me too ſhort, 
and very often did I work by moon. light. 
Concerning the labour of the mind, T took 


a reaſonable part of it; for at night, every 


one being retired, among the pratings, noiſes, 
and hurliburlies, I was ſhut up in my ſtudy, 
reading or writing of ſomething. Yea, I 
will not be aſhamed to ſpeak,” that being 
requeſted by Monſ. de Poutrincourt, our 
commander, to beſtow fome hours of my 
induſtry, in giving Chriſtian inſtructions to 
our ſmall company; for not to live like 
beaſts, and for to give to the ſavages an 
example of our manner of life, I have 
done it according to the neceſſity, and be- 
ing thereof requeſted, every Sunday, and 
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ſometimes extraordinarily, almoſt during 


all the time we have been there; and 
well was it for me that I had brought my 
bible, and ſome books unawares; for 
otherwiſe it had been very difficult for me, 
and had been cauſe to excuſe me of that 
work. It hath not been without fruit, many 
witneſſing unto me, that they had never 
heard ſo much good talk of God, not 


knowing before any principle of that which 


belongeth to Chriſtian doctrine: and ſuch 


is the ſtate wherein live the moſt part of 


Cbriſtendom; and if there were any edify- 
ing of one part, there was backbiting on 


the other, by reaſon,” that uſing a French 


liberty, I willingly ſpake the truth: where- 
upon I remember the ſaying of the prophet 
Amos, They have hated, ſaith he, him that 
reproved them in the gate, and bav# had in 
abomination him that ſpake in integrity, But, 
in the end, we became all good friends ; 


and amongſt theſe things God gave me al- 


ways a ſound and a perfect health, always 
4/0 COT" FR beta 
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+ Sagamos is a ſavage word which ſignifieth a lord, a ruler, or a captain. 
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a good taſte 3 always merry and nimble, 
ſaving that having once lain in the woods, 
near to a brook in ſnowy weather, I was 
touched with a cramp, or Sciatica, in my 
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ing their mouths ſpoiled, and not being 
able to eat, have never loſt their taſte of 


wine, which they took with a pipe. The 


ſame hath preſerved many of them from 


death. The young buds of herbs in the Herbs in 
ſpring time be alſo very ſovereign, And the ſpring 
beſides that reaſon requires to believe it, I time. 


thigh a fortnight's ſpace, not loſing my 
appetite nor ſtomach for the ſame; for in- 
deed I took delight in that which I did, 


Advicefor 
ſickneſſes 


of New 


France. 


deſiring to confine there my life, if it would 
pleaſe God to bleſs the voyages. 
I ſhould be over tedious, if I ſhould ſet 


down here the diſpoſition of all perſons, and 


to ſpeak concerning children that they are 
more ſubject to this ſickneſs than others, 
for that they have very often ulcers in the 
mouth and gums,. becauſe of the thin ſub- 


ſtance that abound in their bodies: and 


alſo that they gather many crude humours 
by their diſorder of living, and by the 
quantity of fruits they eat, being never fill'd 
with it, by which means they gather great 
quantity of wateriſh blood, and the ſpleen 
being ſtopped cannot ſoak up thoſe moiſ- 
tures, And as for old folks that have their 
heat weakened, and cannot reſiſt the ſick- 
neſs, being filled with crudities, and with 
a cold and moiſt temperature, which is the 
quality proper to ſtir up and nouriſh it: I 


will not take the phyſician's office in hand, 


fearing the cenſuring rod : and notwith- 
ſtanding, with their leave, not touching 
with their orders and receits of Agaric, Aloes, 
Rhubarb, and other ingredients, I will write 
here that which I think more ready at hand 
for the poor people, who have not the abi- 
lity and means to ſend to Alexandria, as 
well for the preſervation of their health, as 
for the remedy of this ſickneſs. 

It is a certain axiom, That a contrary 
muſt be healed by his contrary. This 
ſickneſs proceeding from an indigeſtion of 
crude, groſs, cold and melancholy meats, 
which offend the ſtomach, I think it good, 
ſubmitting myſelf to better judgment and 
advice, to accompany them with good 
ſauces, be it of butter, oil, or fat, all well 
ſpiced, to correct as well the quality of the 
meat as of the body inwardly waxen cold. 
Let this be ſaid for crude and groſs meats, as 
beans, peaſe, and fiſh ; for he that ſhall 
eat good capons, good partridges, good 
ducks, and good rabbets, he may be af- 
{ured of his health, or elſe his body is of a 
very bad conſtitution, We have had ſome 


have tried it, being my ſelf gone many 
times to gather ſome for our ſick people, 
before that thoſe of our garden might be 
uſed, which reſtored them to their taſte 
again, and comforted their weak ſto- 
machs. | | | 

And as for that which concerneth the 
exterior parts of the body, we have found 
great good in wearing wooden pantoffles, 
or pattens, with our ſhoes, for to avoid the 
moiſtneſs. The houſes need no opening, 
nor windows on the north-weſt ſide, being 
a wind very dangerous, but rather on the 
eaſt-ſide, or the ſouth. It is very good to 
have good bedding (and it was good for 
me to have carried things neceſſary to this 
purpoſe) and above all, to keep my ſelf 
neat. 
ſuch as they have in Germany; by means 
whereof they feel no winter, being at home 


but as much as they pleaſe. Yea they have Stoves in 
of them in many places in their gardens, gardens. 


which do ſo temper the coldneſs of winter, 
that in this rough and ſharp ſeaſon, there 
one may ſee orange-trees, lemon-trees, 
fig-trees, pomegranate- trees; and all ſuch 
ſort of trees bring forth fruit as good as in 
Provence: which is ſo much the more eaſy 
to do in this new land, for that it is all co- 
vered over with woods (except when one 
come in the Armouchiquois country a hun- 
dred leagues further off than Port. Royal.) 
And in making of winter a ſummer, one 
ſhall diſcover the land; which not hav- 
ing any more thoſe great obſtacles that 
hinder the ſun to court her, and from 
warming it with his heat, without doubt it 
will become very temperate, and yield a 
moſt mild air; and well agreeing with our 
humour, not having there, even at this 
time, either cold or heat that is exceſ- 
ſive. | 
The ſavages that D not Germany, 
nor the cuſtoms thereof, do teach us the 
ſame leſſon, whkich®being ſubject to thoſe 
ſickneſſes(as we nave ſeen in the voyage of 


I would like well the uſe of ſtoves, Stoves: 


ſick that have, as it were, been raiſed up 
from death to life; for having eaten twice 
or thrice of a coolice made of a cock, good 


James Quartier) uſe ſweatings often, as it Theſweat- 
were every month; and by this means ings of the 


Good they preſerve themſelves, driving out by v2 


wine. 


wine taken according to the neceſſity of na- 
ture, is a ſoyereign preſervative for all 


ſickneſſes, and particu arly for this. Maſ- 


ter Macquin and maſter Georges, worſhip- 
ful merchants of Rochel, as aſſociates to 
Monſ. de Monts, did furniſh us with forty- 


five tons of wine, which did us very much 


good. And our lick folks themſelves, hav- 


. 


ſweat all the cold and evil humours they 
might have gathered. But one ſingular 
preſervative againſt this perfidious ſickneſs, 
which cometh ſo ſtealingly; and which 
having once lodged itſelf within us, will 
not be put out; is to follow the counſel of 
him that is wiſe amongſt the wife, who 
having conſidered all the afflictions that 

man 
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man gives to himſelf during his life, hath 


found nothing better than 1 rejoice himſelf, 


Means of 
mirth. 


and do good, and to take pleaſure in his own 
works, They that have done ſo in our 
company, have found themſelves well by 
it; contrariwiſe ſome always grudging, 
repining, never content, idle, have been 


found out by the ſame difeaſe, True it is, 
that for to enjoy mirth it is good to have 


the ſweetneſs of freſh meats, fleſh, fiſhes, 
milk, butter, oils, fruits, and ſuch like, 
which we had not at will (I mean the com- 
mon ſort ; for always ſome one or other 
of the company did furniſh Monſ. de 
Poutrincourt's table, with wild-fowl, veni- 
ſon or freſh fiſh.) Andif we had had half 
a dozen kine, I believe that no body had 
died there, 

It reſteth a preſervative neceſſary for 
the accompliſhment of mirth; and to the 
end one may take pleaſure on the work of 


—_—_—. 


his hands, is every one to have the honeſt 
company of his lawful wife z for without 


that, the chear is never perfect; ones mind 


is always upon that which one lovesand de- 
fireth ; there is {till ſome ſorrow, the body 
becomes full of ill humours, and ſo the 
ſickneſs doth breed, 


$13 


And for the laſt and ſovereign remedy, Tree of 
I ſend back the patient to the tree of life life 


(for ſo one may well qualify it) which 
James Quartier doth call Annedda, yet un- 
known in the coaſt of Port-Royal, unleſs 


it be, peradventure the Saſſafras, whereof Sia. 


there 1s quantity in certain places. And 
it is an aſſured thing, that the ſaid tree 
is very excellent. But Monſ. Champlein, 


who is now in the great river of Canada, 


paſſing his winter, in the ſame part where 
the ſaid Quartier did winter, hath charge 


to find it out, and to make proviſion 
thereof, 


4. OY 
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CHAP Vit: 
The diſcovery of lands by Monſ. de Monts: Fabulous tales and reports of the 


river and feigned town of Norombega : The refuting of the authors that have 


written thereof : Fiſh banks in Newfoundland: 


lebarre : Armouchiquois, &c. 


| Monſ. de Monts wearied with his bad 
dwelling at St. Croix, determined to ſeek 
out another port in a warmer country, and 
more to the ſouth ; and to that end made 
a pinnace to be armed and furniſhed with 
victuals, to follow the coaſt, and diſco- 
vering new countries, to ſeek out ſome 


Monſ 4% happier port in a more temperate air. And 


Monts's 


becauſe that in ſeeking, one cannot ſet for- 


voyage for ward ſo much as when in full ſails one go- 


the diſco- 
very of 


new lands. 


eth in open ſea; and that finding out bays 
and gulfs, lying between two lands, one 
muſt put in, becauſe that there one may 


as ſoon find that which is ſought for, as elſe 


Kinibeki 
ſixty 
leagues 
from St. 
Croix. 


where, he made in this voyage but about 
ſix ſcore leagues, as we will tell you now. 
From St. Croix to ſixty leagues forward, 
the coaſt lieth eaſt and weſt ; at the end of 
which ſixty leagues, is the river called by 
the ſavages Kinibeki, ** From which place 
«© ro Mallebarre it lieth north and ſouth, 
and there is yet from one to the other 
e ſixty leagues in a right line, not follow- 


ing the bays. So far ſtretcheth Monſ. 


De Monts's voyage, wherein he had for 
«© pilot in his veſſel, Monſ. De Champ- 
% dore, In all this coaſt fo far as Kinibeki, 


<< there are many places where ſhips may be 
*© harboured amongſt the iſlands, but the 


people there are not ſo frequent as is be- 
. 


H E rough ſeaſon being paſſed, | 


Kinibeki: Chovacoet: Mal- 


able thing (at leaſt that may be ſeen in the 
outſide of the lands) but a river, whereof 
many have written fables one after another, 


& yond that.” And there is no remark» 


like to thoſe that they (who grounding 


themſelves upon Hannoss commentaries, 


aCarthaginian captain) have feignedof towns 
built by him in great number upon the coaſts 
of Africa, which is watered with the ocean 
ſea ; for that he play'd an heroical part 
in ſailing ſo far as the iſles of Cape Verd, 
where long time ſince no body hath been; 
the navigation not being ſo ſecure then 
upon that great ſea, as it is at this day by 
the benefit of the compals. 

Therefore without alledging that, which 
the firſtwriters (Spaniards and Portugueze) 
have ſaid, I will recite that which is in the 
laſt book, intituled, The univerſal hiſtory 
of the Weſt-Indies, printed at Doway, the 


laſt year 1607, inthe place where he ſpeaks 


of Norombega : for in reporting this, I 
ſhall have alſo faid that which the firſt have 
written, from whom they have had it. 


«© Moreover, towards the north (faith Fabulous 


<« the author, after he had ſpoken of Vir- 
« ginia) is Norombega, which is known 
« well enough, by reaſon of a fair town, 
« and a great river, though it is not found 
from whence it hath its name; for the 


„ Barbarians do call it Agguncia : at the 
+ „ mouth 


tales of 

the river 

Norombe- 
a. 


814 


Pemple- 
goet. 
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mouth of this river there is an iſland 
« very fit for fiſhing. The region that 
6 ens, the ſea, doth abound in fiſh ; 
« and towards New France, there are great 
«© numbers of wild beaſts, and is very com- 
* modious for hunting; the inhabitants do 
&« live in the ſame manner as they of New 
&« France.” If this beautiful town hath ever 
been in nature, I would fain know who 
hath pulled it down : for there are but ca- 
bins here and there made with pearkes 


cc 


covered with bark of trees, or with ſkins; 
and hoth the river and the place inhabited, 


are called Pemptegoet, and not Agguncia. 
The river (ſaving the tide) is ſcarce as the 
river of Oy/e. And there can be no great 
river on that coaſt, becauſe there are not 
lands ſufficient to produce them, by rea- 
ſon of the great river of Canada, which 
runneth like this coaſt, and 1s not four- 
{core leagues diſtant from that place in 
croſſing the lands, which from elſe-where 
received many rivers falling from thoſe 
parts which are towards Norombega : at 
the entry whereot, it is fo far from having 
but one iſland, that rather the number 
thereof is almoſt infinite, for as much as 
this river enlarging it ſelf like the greek 
Lambda > ; the mouth whereof is all full 
of iſles, whereof there is one of them ly- 
ing very far off (and the foremoſt) in the 
ſea, which is high and markable above 
the others. 

Bur ſome will ſay that I equivocate in 
the ſituation of Norombegs, and that it is 
not placed where I take it. To this I an- 
ſwer, that the author, whoſe words I have 
a little before alledged, is in this my ſut- 
ficient warrant ; who in his geographi- 
cal map, hath placed the mouth of this 
river in the forty-fourth degree, and his 


ſuppoſed town in the forty-fifth, wherein 


we differ but in one degree, which 1s a 
ſmall matter. For the river that I mean 
is in the forty-fifth degree; and as for any 
town, there is none. Now of neceſſity it 
muſt be this river, becauſe that the ſame 
being paſſed, and that of Kinibeki, (which 
is in the ſame heighth) there is no other 
river forward, whereof account ſhould be 
made, till one come to Virginia. I ſay 
furthermore, that ſeeing the barbarians of 
Norombega do live as they of New France, 
and have abundance of hunting ; it muſt 


be, that their province be ſeated in our 


New-['rance : for fiſty leagues farther to 
the ſouth-weſt there is no great game; be- 
cauſe the woods are thinner there, and the 
inhabitants ſettled, and in greater number 
than in Norombega. 

True it is, that a ſea captain, named 
John Alfonſe, of Xaintonge, in the relati- 
on of his adventurous voyages, hat! writ- 
ten; that, having paſſed &. John's iſland 
(which I take for the ſame that I have 


called heretofore the iſle of Bacaillos) the 
coaſt turneth to the weſt, and weſt ſouth- 
weſt, as far as the river of Norombega, 
„ newly diſcovered (faith he) by the Por- 

e tugueze and Spaniards, which is in thirty 
degrees: adding that this river hath 
cat the entrance thereof many iſles, banks, 
and rocks; and that fifteen or twenty 
e leagues within it, is built a great town, 
„ where the people are ſmall and blackiſh, 
like them of the Indies; and are cloath- 
ed with skins, whereof they have a- 
„ bundance of all forts. Item, that the 
„ bank of Newfoundland endeth there; 
and that that river being paſſed, the coaſt 
„ turneth to the weſt, and weſt north- 
„ welt, above two hundred fifty leagues 
towards a country, where there are both 
« towns and caſtles. But I ſee very little 
or no truth at all, in all the diſcourſes 
<« of this man :** and well may he call his 
voyagesadventurous, not forhim, who was 
never in the hundredth part of the places 
he deſcribeth (at leaſt it is eaſy ſo to think) 
but for thoſe that will follow the ways 
which he willeth mariners to follow. 
For if the ſaid river of Norombega be in 
thirty degrees, it muſt necds be in Flori- 
da; which is the contrary to all them that 
ever have written of it, and to the very 
truth itſelt. 


Concerning that which he faith of the The great 
bank of Newfoundland, it endeth (by the _ of 


report of mariners, about the iſle of Sab- 
lon, or Sand) about cape Breton, True it 
is, that there are ſome other banks, that are 
called Lebanquereau, and Lebancjacguet; 
but they are but five or ſix, or ten leagues, 
and are divided from the great bank of New- 
foundland; and touching the men in the land 
of Norombega, they are of fair and high ſta- 
ture. And to ſay, that this river being paſſed 
the coaſt lieth weſt, and weſt north-welt, 
that hath no likelihood. For from cape. 
Breton, ſo far as the point of Florida, that 
lieth over againſt the iſle de Cuba; there is 
not any coaſt ſtanding weſt north-weſt, 
only there are in the parts joyning upon the 
true river called Norombega, ſome fifty 
leagues coaſt, that ſtar deth eaſt and weſt. 
Finally, of all that which the ſaid 7ohbn Al- 

fonſe doth report, I receive but that which 
he faith that this river, whereof we ſpeak, 
hath at the coming in many iſlands, banks 
and rocks, 


The river of Norombega being paſſed, Kinibet:. 


Monſ. de Monts went ſtill coaſting, un- 
til he came to Kinibeki 3 where a river is, 
that may ſhorten the way to go to the great 
river of Canada. There is a number of 
ſavages cabined there ; and the Jand begin- 
neth there to be better peopled. From Kini- 
beki going farther, one findeth the bay of 


Marchin, named by the captain's name 
that 
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The bay that commandeth therein. This Marchin 


of Mar- was killed the year that we departed from 
Lu, Were France in 1607. Farther is another 
Chava- bay called Chovacoet, where, (in regard of 
8 the former countries) is a great number of 
people; for there they till the ground, 
and the region beginneth to be more tem- 
perate; and for proof of this, there is in 
Vines, this land ſtore of vines; yea even there be 
iſlands full of it, (which be more ſubject to 
the injuries of the wind and cold) as we 
ſhall ſay hereafter. There is, between 
Mallebar. Chovacoet and Mallebarre, many bays and 
re. iſles 3 and the coaſt is ſandy, with ſhallow 
ground, drawing near to the ſaid Malle- 
barre, fo that ſcarce one may land there 

with barks, 
The people that be from St. John's ri- 
ver to Kinibeki (wherein are compriſed the 


rivers of St. Croix and Norombega) are 


called Etechemins ; and from Kinibeki, as 
far as Mallebarre, and farther, they are 
The 4r- called Armouchiquois, They be traitors 
mouchi- and thieves ; and one had need to take heed 
nn of them. Monſ. de Monts, having made 


traitors 


and 
thieves. be ſcarce with him; and it was needful to 


think upon return, eſpecially ſeeing all the 
coaſt ſo troubleſome, that one could paſs 
no further without peril, for ſhoals that 


Shoals ftretch far into the ſea, in ſuch wiſe, that 


{tretching 7 : 
fr into the farther one goeth from the land, leſſer 


the ſea, depth there is. But before departing, a 
carpenter of St, Maloes died caſually ; 
who going to fetch water with ſome ket- 
tles; an Armouchiquois ſee ing fit opportu- 
nity to ſteal one of thoſe kettles, when 
that the Frenchman took no heed, took it, 
and ran away ſpeedily with his booty, 
The Malovine running after, was killed by 
this wicked people; and although the 
ſame had not happened, it was in vain to 

The Gvife. Purſue after this thief 3 for all theſe Ar- 

neſs of the mouchiqn9is are as ſwift in running as grey- 

Armouchi- hounds z as we will yet further ſay in ſpeak- 


4. ing of the voyage that Monſ. de Poutrin. 


court made in the fame country, in the 
year 1606, It grieved fore Monſ, de 
Monts, to ſee ſuch a thing; and his men 
were carneſt ſor revenge (which they might 
do; for the other barbarians were not fo 
far from the Frenchman, but that a muſket 


ſhot might have ſcared them; which they 


had already on reſt, to level every one at 
his man) but the ſaid Monſ. de Monts, 
upon ſome conſiderations, which many 
other of this place and dignity might 
have miſſed to conſider ; made every one 


to put down their muſkets cocks, and left 


ſome ſtay at Mallebarre, victuals began to 


them alone, not having hitherto found a 
fit place to make a ſettled dwelling, And 
ſo the faid Monſ. de Monts, cauſed all 
things to be in a readineſs for the return to 
St. Croix, where he had left a good num- 
ber of his men, yet weak by the winter 
ſickneſs, of whoſe health he was careful. 
Many that know not what belongeth to 
the ſea, do think, that the ſetting of an 
habitation in an unknown land is eaſy : 
but, by the diſcourſe of this voyage, and 
others that follow, they ſhall find that it is 
tar eaſter to fay, than to doz and that 
Monſ. de Monts, hath exploited many 
things this firſt year, in viewing all the 
coaſt of this land, even to Mallebarre } 
which 1s four hundred leagues, following 
the ſame coaſt, and ſearching to the bot- 
tom of the bays z beſides the labour he 
forced to, in cauſing houſes to be made at 
St. Croix ; the care he had of thoſe which 
he had brought thither, and of their return 
into France ; if any peril or ſhipwreck 
ſhould come to thoſe that had promiſed 
him to fetch him at the end of the year. 
But one may run and takes pains to ſeek 
ports and havens, where fortune favoureth 
yet ſhe is always like to herſelf, “ It is 
good for one to lodge himſelf in a ſweet 
mild climate, when one may chule, 
„ notwithſtanding death follows us every The mor- 
„ where,” I have heard of a pilot of New- tality of 
haven, that was with the Engliſhmen in rom * 5 
Virginia ewenty-f ars ago; that being % 
81114 KWenty Jour years ago; 8 ona, like 
come thither, there died thirty-ſix of them that of the 
in three months. Nevertheleſs, Virginia French in 
is taken to be inthe 36th, 37th, and 38th wv 
degrees of latitude, which is a good tem- |, of 
perate country, Which conſidering, I the tem- 
yet believe (as I have already ſaid before) per of Vir. 
that ſuch mortality cometh by the bad fare; gin: 
and it is altogether needful to have in ſuch 
a country, at thevery beginning, houſhold, 
and tame cattel of all ſorts; and to carry 
ſtore of fruit trees and grafts, for to have 
there quickly recreation neceſſary to the 
health of them that defire to people the 
land, Thatif theſavages themſelves beſub- 


ject tothe ſickneſs, whereof we have ſpok- 


en ; I attribute that, to the ſame cauſe 
of evil fare. For they have nothing that 
may correct the vice of the meats which 
they take; and are always naked amongſt 
the moiſtures of the ground, which is the 
very means to gather quantities of cor- 
rupted humours z which cauſe thoſe ſick- 
neſſes unto them, as well as to the ſtrangers 
that go thither, although they be born to 
that kind of life, | 55 


CHAP, 


81 6 


to ſeck ſome ſhip 
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C HAP. VIII. 


The arrival of Monſ. du Pont to St. Croix: return of Monf. de Monts into 
France: The Furniture of the ſaid Monſ. du Pont for the diſcovery of new 


lands beyond Mallebarre, Fc. 
"F" HE ſpring-time ſeaſon being paſ- 

ſed in the voyage of the Armouchi- 
quois, Monſ. de Monts, did temporiſe at 
St. Croix for the time that he had agreed 
upon; in the which if he had no news 
from France, he might depart and come 
of them that come to 
Newfoundland for the drying of fiſh ; to the 
end to repaſs into France within the ſame, 
he and his company, if it were poſſible, 
This time was already expired, and they 
were ready to ſet ſails, not expecting more 
any ſuccour nor refreſhing z when Monſ. 
du Pont, ſurnamed Gradꝰ, dwelling at Hon- 
Feur, did arrive with a company of ſome 
forty men, for to eaſe the ſaid Monſ. de 
Morts and his troop z which was to the 
great joy of all, as one may well imagine 
and cannon ſhots were free and plentiful at 
the coming according to cultom, and the 
ſound of trumpets. The ſaid Monſ. du 
Pont, not knowing yet the ſtate of our 
Frenchmen, did think to find there an aſ- 
ſured dwelling, and his lodgings ready ; 
but conſidering the accidents of the ſtrange 
ſickneſs whereot we have ſpoken, he took 
advice to change place. Monſ. de Mons 
was very deſirous that the new habitation 
had been about forty degrees, that is to 
ſay, four degrees farther than St. Croix: 
but having viewed the coaſt as far as Malle- 
barre, and with much pain, not finding 
what he defired ; it was deliberated to go 
and make their dwelling in Port Royal, 
until means were had to make an ampler 
diſcovery. So every one began to pack 
up their things; that which was built with 
infinite labour was pulled down, except 
the ſtore-houſe, which was too great and 


painful to be tranſported ; and in executing 


of this, many voyages are made, All 
being come to Port Royal, they found out 
new labours; the abiding place is choſen 
right over againſt the iſland, that is at the 


coming in of the river L' Equille ; in a 


place where all is covered over and full of 
woods, as thick as poſſible may be. The 
month of September did already begin to 
come ; and care was to be taken for the 
unlading for Monſ. du Pont's ſhip, to 
make roomof them that ſhould return back 
into France. Finally there is work enough 
for all, When the ſhip was in a readi- 


| neſs to put to ſails, Monſ. de Monts having 


{cen the beginning of the new habitation, 


ſhipped himſelf for his return, with them 


that would follow him. Notwithſtanding, 
many of good courage (forgetting the 
griefs and labours paſſed) did tarry behind, 
amongſt whom were Monſ. Champlein and 
Monſ. Champdore; the one for geogra- 
phy, and the other for the conducting and 
guiding of the voyages that ſhould be ne- 
ceſſary to be made by ſea. Then the ſaid 
Monſ. de Monts hoiſted up fails, and leav- 
eth the ſaid Monſ. du Pont, as his lieute- 


nant and deputy in theſe parts; who want- 


ing no diligence (according to his nature) 
in making perfect that which was needful 
for to lodge both himſelf and his people, 
which was all that might be done for that 
year in that country. For to go far from 
home in the winter, and after ſo long a 
toil, there was no reaſon: and as for the 
tillage of the ground, I believe they had 
no fit time to do it; for the ſaid Monſ. 
du Pont was not a man to be long in reſt, 
nor to leave his men idle, it there had 
been any means for it. 
The winter being come, 
the country did aſſemble themſelves, from 
far to Port Royal, for to truck with the 
frenchmen, for ſuch things they had; ſome 
bringing beavers ſkins, and otters (whichare 
thoſe whereof moſt account may be made 
in that place) and alſo ellans or ſtags, 
whereof good buff may be made; others 


the ſavages of Traffick 
with the 


ſavages. 


Beavers, 
otters, and 


ſtags. 


bringing fleſh newly killed, wherewith | 


they made many good zabagies, or feaſts, 
living merrily as long as they had where- 
withal. They never wanted any bread, 
but wine did not continue with them till 
the ſeaſon was ended. For when we came 
thither the year following, they had been 
above three months without any wine, 
and were very glad of our coming, for 


that made them to take again the taſte _ 


of it. 

The greateſt pain they had, was to 
grind the corn to have bread, which 1s 
very painful with hand- mills, where all the 
ſtrength of the budy is requiſite: and there- 
fore it is is not without cauſe, that in old 
time, bad people were threatned to be ſent 
to the mill, as to the painfulleſt thing that 
is ; to which occupation poor ſlaves were 
ſet to, before the uſe of water and wind- mills 
was found out, as the prophane hiſtories 
make mention; and the ſame of the com- 


Hand- 


mlils. 


ming of the people of //rael out of the 


land 
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have but the name of it, curſed and abo- 
minable people, worſe than wolves, ene- 
mies to God and human nature. 


land of #gypt : where, for the laſt ſcourge 
that God will ſend to Pharaab, he declareth 
by the mouth of Moſes, that about mid. 
night he will paſs thorough Egypt 3 and 
every firſt-born ſhall die there, from the firſt 
bornof Pharaoh, that ſhould /it upon bis throne, 
10 the firſt born of the maid ſervant which 
grindeth the mill. And this labour is fo 
great, that the ſavages (although they be 
very poor) cannot bear it; and had ra- 
ther to be without bread, than to take ſo 


much pains, as it hath been tried, offering 


them half of the grinding they ſhould do, 
but they chuſed rather to have no corn. 
And I might well believe that the ſame 
with other things, hath been great means 
to breed the ſickneſs ſpoken of, in ſome 
of Monſ. du Ponb's men; for there died 
ſome half a dozen of them that winter. 
True it is, that I find a defect in the build- 
ings of our Frenchmen ; which 1s, they 
had no ditches about them, whereby the 
waters of the ground next to them did run 
under their lowermoſt rooms, which was 
a great hindrance to their health. I add 
belides the bad waters which they uſed, 
that did not run from a quick ſpring, but 

from the neareſt brook. 
The far. The winter being paſſed, and the fea 
niture of Navigable, Monſ. du Pont would needs at- 
Monſ. % chieve the enterprize begun the year be- 
gte s fore by Monſ. de Monts, and to go ſeek 
" oy out a port more ſoutherly, where the air 
* lands. might be more temperate, according as 
he had in charge of the ſaid Monſ. de Monts. 
He {urniſhed then the bark which remain- 
ed with him to that effect; but being ſet 
out of the port, and full ready, hoiſted 
up ſails for Mallebarre, he was forced by 
contrary winds twice to put back again 3 
and at the third time, the ſaid bark ſtruck 
againſt the rocks at the entry of the ſaid 
port. In this diſgrace of Neptune, the 
men were ſaved with the better part of pro- 
viſion and merchandiſe 3 but as for the 
bark it was rent in pieces. And by this 
mis-hap the voyage was broken, and that 
which was ſo deſired intermitted; for the 
habitationof Por! Royal wasnot judged good; 
and notwithſtanding it is on the north and 
north-welt ſides, well ſheltered with moun- 
tains, diſtant ſome one league, ſome half a 
league ſrom the port and the river L'Equille. 
So we ſee how that enterpriſes take not et- 
fect according to the deſires of men, and 
are accompanied with many perils; fo that 
one muſt not wonder if the time be long 
in eſtabliſhing of colonies, eſpecially in 
lands ſo remote, whoſe nature, and tem- 
perature of air is not known, and where 
one muſt {ell and cut down forreſts, and 
be conſtrained to take heed, not from the 
people that we call ſavages, but from them 
that term themſelves Chriſtians 3 and yet 

Y Ot. bh 
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This attempt then being broken, Monſ. 


.du Pont knew not what to do, but to at- 


tend the ſuccour and ſupply that Mon. 
de Monts promiſed, parting from Port 
Royal at his return into France, to ſend © 
him the year following. Yet for all events 
he built another bark and a Shalop for to 
ſeek French ſhips in the places where they 
uſe to dry fiſh ; ſuch as Campſcau: Port, 
Engliſh Port, Miſamichis Port, the bay of 
Chaleur (or heat) the bay of Morves or 
Coddes, and others in great number, ac- 
cording as Monſ. de Monts had done the 
former year; to the end to ſhip himſelf. 
in them, and to return into France, in caſe 
that no ſhip ſhould come to ſuccour him. 
Wherein he did wiſely, for he was in dan- 
ger to hear no news from us, that were ap- 
B to ſucceed him, as it ſhall appear 
y the diſcourſe following. 

But in the mean while we muſt conſider The com- 
that they, which in theſe voyages have Paring of 
tranſported themſelves intotheſe parts, have tac b. 
had an advantage over thoſe that would ges. 8 
plant in Horida; which is, in having that 
refuge beforeſaid, of French ſhips that fre- 
quent the Nætefoundlands tor fiſhing, not 
being forced to build great ſhips, nor to 
abide extream famines, as they have done 


in Florida, : whole voyages have been la- 


mentable for that reſpect, and theſe by 
reaſon of the ſickneſſes that have perſecu- 
ted them: but they of Florida have had a 
bleſſing, for that they were in a mild and 
fertile country, and more friendly to man's 
health then New France, ſpoken of elſe- 
where, If they have ſuffered famines, 
there was great fault in them, for not 
having tilled the ground, which they found 
plain and champion; which before all 
other things 1s to be done, of them that will 
lodge themſelves ſo far from ordinary ſuc- 
cour. But the Frenchmen, and almoſt all 
nations at this day (I mean of thoſe that be 
not born and brought up to the manuring 
of the ground) have this bad nature; that 
they think to derogate much from their 
dignity in addicting themſelves to the til- 
lage of the ground, which notwithſtand- 
ing 15 almoſt the only vocation where in- 
nocency remaineth. And thereby cometh 
that every one ſhunning this noble labour, 
our firſt parents and antient kings exerciſed, 
as alſo of the greateſt captains of the world, 
ſeeking to make himſelf a gentleman ar 
others coſts, ' or elſe willing only to learn 
the trade to deceive men, or to claw him- 
ſelf in the ſun, God taketh away his bleſ- 
ſing from us, and beateth us at this day, 
and hath done a long time with an iron 
rod; ſo that in all parts the people lan- 
2 guiſheth 
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guiſheth miſerably, and we ſee the realm number, groaning in their poor cottages, 
of France ſwarming with beggars and va- not daring, or aſhamed, to ſhew forth 
gabonds of all kinds; beſides an infinite their poverty and miſery. 


CHAP. 


IX. 


The firſt motive and acceptation of the voyage by Monſ. de Poutrincourt, toge- 
ther with the author, into New France: Their departure from Paris to go to 


Rochel. 


BOUT the time of the before men- 
tioned ſhipwreck, Monſ. de Monts 
being in France, did think carefully upon 


the means how to prepare a new ſupply 


The cauſes 
of the au- 
thors 
Voyage. 


for New France : which ſeemed hard and 
difficult to him, as well for the great 
charges that that action required, as be- 
cauſe that province had been ſo diſcredit- 
ed at his return, that the continuing of 
theſe voyages any longer did ſeem vain 
and unfruitful. 
reaſon to believe that no body would ad- 
venture himſelf thither : notwithſtand- 
ing, knowing Monſ. de Pontrincourt's 
deſire (to whom before he had given part 
of the land, according to the power which 
the king had given him) which was to in- 
habit in thoſe parts; and there to ſettle 
his family and his fortune, together with 
the name of God; he wrote unto him, 
and ſent a man of purpoſe to give him 
notice of the voyage that was in hand ; 
which the ſaid Monl. de Poutrincourt ac- 
cepted of, leaving all affairs, to attend on 
this action, though he had ſuits in law of 
great weight, to the proſecuting and de- 
tence whereof his preſence was very re- 
quitite. 


ring his ablence proſecuted againſt him 
with rigour ; and at his return gave over 
and became dumb. He was no ſooner 
come to Paris, but that he was forced to 


depart, not having ſcarce time to provide 


for things neceſſary; and, I having had 
that good hap to be acquainted with him 
ſome years before, aſked me if I would 
take part in that buſineſs; whereunto I 
demanded a days reſpite to anſwer him. 
Having well conſulted with my ſelf, not 
ſo much defirous to ſee the country, for I 
knew well that there were woods, lakes 
and rivers ; and that one muſt go over ſeas 
(which I had before done in the ſtreights) 
as to be able to give an eye judgment of the 
land, whereto my mind was before in- 
clined , and to avoid a corrupted world I 
engaged my word unto him, being indu- 
ced thereto ſpecially for the unjuſtice done 
to me a little before, by ſome preſidial 
Judges, in favour of a parſonage of emi- 

2 5 


Beſides, there was ſome 


And that at his firſt voyage he 
had tried the malice of ſome, which du- 


yet living. 


nent quality, whom I have always honovr- 
ed and reverenced : which ſentence ray 
return hath been recalled, by order and 
ſentence of the court of parli:ment, for 
which I am particul iy obliged to Monſ. 
Seruin, the king's advocate general, to 
whom doth being properly this cloge, 
attributcd according to the letter, to the 
moſt wiſe and moſt magnificent of all 
kings, Thou haſt loved juſtice and hated 
muy. 

So it is that God awaketh us ſome- 
times, to ſtir us up to generous actions; 
ſuch as be theſe voyages, which (as the 
world doth vary) ſome will blame, other 
ſome will approve. But without anſwer— 
ing any body in this reſpect, J care not 
what dilcourics idle men, or ho that 


cannot, or will not, help me, may make, 


enjoying contentment in my ſelf; anc ing 
ready to render all ſervice to God and to the 
king in thoſe remote lands, that bear the 
name of France, if either my fortune or 
condition call me thither, for ther co live 
in quict and reſt, by an acceptablc pleaſ- 
ing labour, and to ſhun the hard and mi- 


ſcrable life, whereto I tec reduced the moſt 


part of men in this part of the world. 
To return then to Monf. de Prntrin- 


court : as he had diipatched ſome d= 
. neſs, he inquired in ſome caurches if lon 


learned prieſt might be found out tr! 
would go with him; to reli ve and 4 
him, whom Monſ. de Miss hid laſt there 
at his voyage, whom we thougut to . 
But becauſe it was the holy 
week, in which time they are employed, 
and wait on conlciiions and {hi.v1gs, 
there was none to be found ; ſome excul- 


ing themiclves upon the troubles and diſ- 


commodities of the ſca, and the length of 
the voyage; others deterring it till alter 
Eaſter : which was cauſe that none could 
be had out of Paris: but by reaſon the 
ſeaſon haſted on; for time and tide tarry 

for no man, we were forced to depart. 
There reſted to find out fit and neceſſary 
workmen for the voyage of New France, 
whereunto ſome were ſpeedily provided, 
and a price was agreed upon for their wa- 
ges, and money given before hand in part 
thercof, 
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thereof, to bear their charges to Roche, 
where the rendezvous was, at the dwelling 
houſes of maſter Macquin, and maſter 
Georges, worſhipful merchants of the ſaid 
town, the aſſociates of Monſ. de Monts, 
which did provide our furniture and pro- 
viſion. | 


Our meaner people being gone, three or 


four days after we took our way to Or- 


leans, upon Good-Friday, for there to ſo- 


lemniſe and paſs our Eaſter, where every 
one accompliſhed the duty uſual to all 
lt Chriſtians, in taking the ſpiritual 
ood ; that is to ſay, the holy commu- 
nion, ſeeing we did undertake, and were 
going on a voyage. From thence we 
came down the river Loyre to Saumur, 
with our carriage ; and from Saumur we 


went by Tours and Maran to Rachel, by 


hackney horſes. | 


CHAP. X. 
Of what paſſed at Rochel, before they ſet out on thiir voyage. 


EING come to Rochel, we found 
there Monſ. de Monts, and Mon. 
de Poutrincourt, that were come poſt, and 
our ſhip called the Jonas, of the burthen 
of 150 tuns, ready to paſs out of the chains 
of the town, to tarry for wind and tide. 
The tide I ſay, becauſe that a great ſhi 

laden, cannot come to ſea from Rochel, 
but in ſpring tides, upon the new and full 
moon; by reaſon that in the town road 
there is no ſufficient-depth. In the mean 
while we made good chear, yea ſo good, 
that we did long to be at ſea to make 
dict; which we did but too ſoon, being 
once come thither ; for during two whole 


months we ſaw not a whit of land, as we 


Thepraiſ- 
es of No- 
cel. 


will farther tell anon. But the workmen, 
through their good chear (for they had 
every one two ſhillings a day hire) did 
play marvellous pranks in St. Nicholas 
quarter, where they were lodged, which 
was found ſtrange in a town ſo reformed 
as Rochel is; in the which no notorious 
riots nor diſſolutions be made; and in- 
deed one muſt behave himſelf orderly 
there, unleſs he will incur the danger ei- 
ther of the cenſure of the mayor, or of 


the miniſters of the town. Some of thoſe 


diſordered men were put in priſon, which 
were kept in the town-houle till the time 
of going; and had been further puniſhed, 
had it not been upon conſideration of the 
voyage, where they knew they ſhould 
not have all their eaſes, but ſhould after- 
wards pay dear enough for their mad bar- 
gain; in putting the ſaid maſter Macquin and 
maſter Georges to ſo much trouble, to keep 
them in order. Iwill not, for all that, put 
in the number of this diſordered people, all 


the reſt, for there were ſome very civil 


and reſpective: but I will ſay that the 
common people is a dangerous beaſt; 
and this maketh me remember the Cro- 
quans * war, amongſt whom I was once 


in my life, being in Querci. It was the 
ſtrangeſt thing in the world to ſee the con- 
fuſion of thoſe wooden ſhoed fellows, 
from whence they took the name of Cro- 
quans (that is to ſay Hooters) becauſe that 
their wooden ſhoes, nailed before and be- 
hind, did hook or ſtick faſt at every ſtep. 
This confuſed people had neither rhime nor 
reaſon among them; every one was maſter 
there ; ſome armed with a hedge-hook at 
a ſtaff's end, others with ſome ruſty 
iword, and ſo accordingly, 

Our 7onas having her tull load, was in 
the end rowed out of the town into the 
road, and we thought to ſet out the 8th 
or gth of April. Capt. Foulques had taken 
the charge for the conducting of the 
voyage: But as commonly there is neg- 
ligence in mens buſineſs, it happened that 
this captain (who notwithſtanding I have 
known very diligent and watchful at ſea) 
having left the ſhip ill manned, not being 
in her himſelf, nor the pilot, but only ſix 
or ſeven mariners good and bad ; a great 


ſouth-eaſt wind aroſe in the night, which 


brake the Jonas cable, faſtened with one 
only anchor, and driveth her againſt a 
forewall which 1s out of the town, back- 
ing and proping the tower of the chain, 


thar ſhe break and ſunk down ; and it 
chanced well that it was then ebbing, for 
if this miſhap had come in flowing time, 
the ſhip was in danger to be overwhelm- 
ed with a far greater loſs than we had, 
but ſhe ſtood up, and ſo there was means 
to mend her, which was done with ſpeed. 
Our workmen were warned to come and 
help in this neceſſity, either to draw at the 


pump, at the capſtan, or to any other 


thing, but tew there were that endeavour- 
ed themſelves to do any thing, the moſt 
part of them going away, and _ of 

| 7 them 


— 


* Crequans ſignifies hookers. | 


againſt which ſhe ſtruck ſo many times, 
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them made a mock of it. Some having 
gone ſo far as to the oar, went Back, com- 

laining that one had caſt water upon them, 
1 — 4 of that ſide that the water came out 
of the pump, which the wind did ſcatter, 
upon them. I came thither with Monſ. 
de Poutrincaurt, and ſome other willing 
men, where we were not unprofitable. 
Almoſt all the inhabitants of Rochel were 
beholding this ſpectacle upon the ram- 
piers. The fea was yet ſtormy, and we 
thought our ſhip would have daſhed often- 
times againſt the great towers of the town; 
in the end, we came in with leſs loſs than 
we thought of. The ſhip was all unladen, 

being forced to tackle and furniſh her a- 

new ; the loſs thereby was great, and the 

voyages almoſt broken off for ever; for I 

believe, that after ſo many trials, none 

would have ventured to go plant colonies 

in thoſe parts; that country being ſo ill 

ſpoken of, that every one did pity us, 

conſidering theaccidents happened to them 
that had been there before. Notwithſtand- 

das of N. ing Monſ. de Monts and his aſſociates, did 

* e bear manfully this loſs ; and I muſt needs 

and his aſ- he ſo bold as to tell in this occurrence, 

ſociates. that if ever that country be inhabited with 
Chriſtians, and civil people, the firſt praiſe 
thereof muſt of right be due to the authors 
of this voyage. | 
This great trouble hindered us above a 
month, which was employed in the unlad- 


'The cou- 
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and that it would be the beſt way to ſeck 

to the fathers jeſuits for the ſame ; which 

we could not then do, our ſhip having al- 

moſt her full lading: whereupon I remem- 

ber to have heard oftentimes of Monſ. de 

Poutrincourt, that after his firſt voyage, 

being at the court, an eccleſiaſtical Lee 

eſteemed very zealous in the Chriſtian re- 

ligion, demanded of him what might be 
hope for in the converſion of the people 
of New France, and whether there were 
any great number of them ; whereunto he 
anſwered, that a hundred thoufand ſouls 
might be gotten to Jeſus Chriſt, naming 
a number certain for an uncertain, this 
clergyman making ſmall account of ſuch a 
number, ſaid thereupon by admiration 1s 
that all! as if that number did not deſerve 
the labour of a churchman, Truly, though 
there were but the hundredth part of that ; 
yea, yet leſs ; one mult not ſuffer it to be 
loſt. The good ſhepherd having among 
an hundred ſheep one a ſtray, left the 
ninety nine for to go and ſeek out the one 
that was Joſt. We are taught, and I be- 
lieve it ſo, that though there were but one 
man to be ſaved, our lord Jeſus Chriſt 
had not diſdained to come, as well for 
him, as he hath done for all the world. In 
like manner, one mult not make ſo ſmall 


account of the falvation of theſe poor 


people, thoughtheyſwarm not in number, 
as within Paris or Conſtantinople. 


Secingitavailed me nothing in demand- Cuſtom of 


ing and lading again of our ſhip, during 
ing for à churchman, to adminiſter the the ancient 


that time, We did walk ſometimes unto 


the places near about the town, and chief- ſacrament unto us, be it during our navi- corny 
ly unto the convent of the Cordeliers, gation, or upon the land; the ancient cuſ- hege. 


tom of the Chriſtians came into my mind, riſt in their 


which is but half a league off from the | 
which going in voyage, did carry with voyag-s. 


town; where being one Sunday, I did 


marvel how in thoſe places of frontier, 


there is no better garriſon, having ſo ſtrong 
enenues near them. And ſeeing I take in 
hand to relate an hiſtory of things, ac- 
cording to the true manner of them; I 
ſay that it is a ſhametul thing for us, that 
the miniſters of Roche! pray to God every 
day, in their congregations for the con- 
verſion of the poor ſavage people, and, 
allo, for our ſafe conducting, oF that our 
churchmen do not the like. In very truth, 
we neyer required neither the one nor the 
other to do it, but therein is known the 
zeal of both ſides. 
fore our departing, it came to my mind 
to aſł of the parſon or vicar of Rochel if 
there might be found any of his fraternity 
that would come with us, which I hoped 
might caſily be done, becauſe there was a 
reaſonable good number of them: and be- 
ſides, that being in a maritime town, I 
thought they took delight to haunt the 
ſeas, but I could obtain nothing; and for 
all excuſes, it was told me, that nonewould 
go to ſuch voyages, unleſs they were mov- 
ed with an extraordinary zeal and piety; 


2 


In the end, a little be- 


them the holy bread of the euchariſt, and 


this they did, becauſe they found not in 
all places prieſts to adminiſter this ſacra- 
ment unto them, the world being then 
yet full either of heathens or hereticks ; ſo 
that it was not unproperly called viatic, 
which they carried with them travelling 
on the way ; yet notwithſtanding I am of 
opinion that it hath a ſpiritual meaning, 
And conſidering that we might be brought 
to that neceſſity, not having in New 
France but one prieſt only, of whoſe death 
we heard when we came thither, I de- 
manded if they would do unto us as tothe 
ancient Chriſtians, who were as wile as we. 
I was anſwered that the ſame was done in 
that time for conſiderations which are not 
now at this day. I replied that Salirus, 
St. Ambroſe's brother, going on a voyage 
upon the ſea, ſerved himſelf with this ſpi- 
ritual phyſic, as we read in his funeral o- 
ration made by his ſaid brother St. Ambroſe, 
which he did carry in Orario, which I take 
to be a linnen cloth, or taffeta; and well 
did it happen unto him by it ; for having 
made ſhipwreck, he ſaved himſelf _ : 
| ar 
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board, left of his veſſel's wreck ; but I was 
as well refuſed in this as of the reſt, which 
gave me cauſe of wondring, ſeeming to 
me a very rigorous thing to be in worſe 
condition than the firſt Chriſtians ; for the 
euchariſt is no other thing at this day than 
it was then; and if they held it precious, 

we donot demand it to make leſſer accoun 

thereof. | | 
Let us return to our Jonas. Now ſhe 
was laden and brought out of the town 
into the road, there reſteth nothing more 
than fit weather and tide, which was the 
Hardneſs hardeſt of the matter. For in places 
to come Where is no great depth, as in Rochel, 
forth from one muſt tarry for the high tides of the 
a port. full and new moons, and then peradven- 
ture the wind will not be fit, and ſo one 
muſt defer till a fortnight's time. In the 
mean while the ſeaſon goeth away, as it 
was almoſt with us; for we ſaw the hour 
that after ſo many labours and charges, 
we were in danger to tarry for lack of 
wind, becauſe the moon was in the wane, 
and conſequently the tide. Captain Foulques 
did not ſeem to affect his charge, makIlng 


Bad ſuſ— 
picion o 
Captain 
Foulgues. 
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no ordinary ſtay in the ſhip, and it was 
5 that other merchants, not being 
of Monſ. de Monts's ſociety, did ſecretly 
ſolicit him to break off the voyage; and 
indeed it hath been thought that he cauſed 
us to make wrong courſes, which kept 
us two months and a half at ſea, as here- 
after we ſhall ſee; which thing the ſaid 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt perceiving, him. 
ſelf took upon him the charge of captain 
of the ſhip, and went to lie in her, the 
ſpace of five or ſix days, for to get out 
with the firſt wind, and not to loſe the 
opportunity. In the end, with much ado 
the eleventh day of May, 1606, by the 
favour of a ſmall eaſterly wind he went to 
ſea, and made our Jonas to be brought to 
the Paliſſe*, and the next day being the 


twelfth of the ſame month, came again to 


Chef de Bois, which be the places were 
ſhips put themſelves for ſhelter from 
winds, where the hope of New France 
was aſſembled, I ſay the hope, becauſe 
that of this voyage, did depend the con- 
tinuance, or total breach, of the enter- 
prize. 


— 
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Their departure from Rochel : Sundry meetings of ſhips, and pirates: an ac- 


count of ſtorms and winds, porpoiſſes, and of the banks of ice 


Se. 


IHE Saturday, Whitſun-eve, the thir- 

teenth of May, we weighed our an- 

chors, and ſailed in open ſea, ſo that by 

little and little we loſt the ſight of the great 

towers and town of Rochel, then of the 

iſles of Rez and Oleron, bidding France 
farewel. It was a thing fearful for them 

that were not uſed to ſuch a dance, to ſee 

them carried upon fo moveable an element, 

and to be at every moment, as it were, 

within two fingers breadth of death. We 

had not long ſailed, but that many did 

their endeavour to yield up the tribute to 

| Neptune. In the mean while we went ſtill 
forward; for there was no more going back, 

Mecting the plank being once taken up. The ſix- 
= 3 teenthof May we met with thirteen Holland. 
lawed. ers, going for Spain, which did enquire of 
our voyage, and ſo held their courſe. 

Since that time we were a whole month, 

ſeeing nothing elſe out of our floating 

town but ſky and water; one ſhip except- 

ed, near about the Azores, well filled with 
Engliſh and Dutchmen. They bare up with 

us, and came very near us, and, according 


to the manner of the ſea, we aſked them 
Vol. II. 


in Newfoundland, 


whence their ſhip was; they told us they 
were Newfoundlandmen, that is to ſay, go- 
ing a fiſhing for Newfoundland fiſh ; and 
they aſked us if we would accept of their 
company, we thanked them; thereupon 
they drank to us, and we tothem, and they 
took another courſe ; but having conſider- 
ed their veſſel all ſet with green moſs on 
the belly and ſides, we judged them to be 
Pirates, and that they had of a long time 
eaten the ſea in hopes to make ſome prize. 
It was then that we began to ſee more than 
before, Neptune's ſheep to ſkip up, ſo do 
they call the frothy waves, when the ſea 
beginneth to ſtir, and to feel the hard 
blows of his trident ; for commonly in that 
place before named the ſea is ſtormy ; if 
one aſk me the cauſe why ? I will anſwer, 1 
that I think it to proceed of a certain con- A . 
flict between the eaſt and weſterly winds, my about 
which do encounter in that part of the ſea, the Azores. 
and eſpecially in ſummer, when the weſt 
winds do riſe up, and with a great force 


pierce and paſs thorough a great diſtance 


of ſea, until they find the winds of theſe 
parts, which do reſiſt them; then it is dan- 
25.4 $6 gerous 


— 
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A place ſo called near Rochel, 
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gerous for a ſhip to be at theſe windy en- 
counters. This reaſon ſeemeth the more 
probable unto me, in this, that until we 
came near the Azores we had the wind fit 
Weſterly enough, and afterward, we had almoſt al- 
winds or- Ways either ſouth-weſt or north-weſk, little 
dinary in north and ſouth, which were not good for 
intheweſt- us, but to ſail with the bowline ; for eaſt- 
ern ſea. erly winds we had none at all, but once 
or twice, which continued nothing with 
us to ſpeak of. Sure it is that the weſter- 


ly winds do reign much along that ſea ; 


whether it be by a certain repercuſſion of 
the caſt wind, which 1s {tiff and ſwift un- 
der the equinoctial line, whereof we have 
ſpoken elſewhere, or becauſe that this 
weſtern land, being large and great, alſo, 
the wind that iſſucth from thence doth a- 
bound the more, which cometh eſpecially 
in ſummer, when the ſun hath force to 
draw up the vapours of the earth, for the 
winds come from thenee, iſſuing from the 
dens and caves of the ſame ; and therefore 
the poets do feign that Aolus holdeth 
them in priſons, from whence he draweth 
them, and giveth them liberty when it 
pleaſeth him. But the ſpirit of God doth 
confirm, it unto us yet better, when he 
ſaith by the mouth of the prophet, that 
almighty God, among other his marvels, 
draweth the winds out of his treaſures, 
which be the caves whereof I ſpeak ; for 
the word 7reaſure ſigniſieth in Hebrew a 
ſecret hidden place. 
He bringeth forth the clouds, from the 
earth's furtheſt parts, 
The lightnings with the rains he makes, 
and them imparts, 
On ſome in his anger, on others for plea- 
ures : 
The winds he draweth forth out of his 
deep treaſures. 


From 
whence 
the winds 
do come. 


| Pſalm cxxxv. 
And upon this conſideration, CHriſto- 
pher Columbus, a Genoeſe, firſt navigator 
of theſe laſtages, unto the iſlands of Ame- 
rica, did judge that there was ſome great 
land in the weſt, having obſerved, failing 
on the ſea, that continual winds came from 
that part. 
Continuing then our courſe, we had 
ſome other ſtorms and hindrances procur- 
ed by winds, which we almoſt had al- 
ways contrary, by reaſon we fat out too 
late ; but they that ſet out in March have 
commonly good winds, becauſe that then 
the caſt, north-eaſt and northern winds do 
reign, which are fit and proſperous for 
Porpoiſſes theſe voyages. Theſe tempeſts were ve- 


e ry often foretold us by porpoiſſes, which 
1, did haunt about our ſhip by thouſands, 


manner : ſome of them did pay for their 
ſo near approaching, for ſome men waited 


for them at the beak head, which is the 
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the ſhort noſed ones. 


ſporting themſelves after a very pleaſant 


forepart of the ſhip, with harping irons 
in their hands, which met with them ſome- 
times, and drew them in, aboard, with 
the help of the other ſailors, which, with 
iron hooks, which they call Gafes, tied at 
the end of a long pole, pulled them up. 
We have taken many of them in that fort, 
both in going and coming, which have 
done us no harm. There be two ſorts of | 
them, ſome of which have a blunt and The de- 
big noſe, others which have it ſharp ; we a ee 
took none but of theſe laſt, but yer I re- ob PEN 
member to have ſeen in the water ſome of 
This fiſh hath two 
fingers breadth of fat, at the leaſt, on the 
back; when it was cut in two, we did 
waſh our hands in his hot blood, which, 
they ſay, comforteth the ſinews. He hath 
a marvellous quantity of teeth along his 
Jaws, and I think that he holdeth faſt that 
which he once catcheth; moreover the in- 
ward parts have altogether the taſte of 
hogs fleſh, and the bones not in form of 
fiſh bones, but like a four footed creature ; 
the moſt delicate meat of it 1s the fin 
which he hath upon the back, and the 
tail, which are neither fiſh nor fleſh, but 
better than that, ſuch as alſo is in ſubſtance 
of tail, that of the beavers, which feemeth 
to be ſcaled. Theſe porpoiſſes be the only 
fiſhes we took, before we came to the 
great bank of Morues or cod-fiſh. But far 
off we ſaw other great fiſhes, which did 
ſhewout of the water, above half an acre*s 
length of their backs, and did thruſt out 
in the air, above a ſpears height, of great 
8 of water, thorough the holes they 
ad upon their heads. 

But to return to our purpoſe of ſtorms. 5 
During our voyage, we had ſome which == 
madeus ſtrike down ſail, and to ſtand with fed. 
our arms acroſs, carried at the pleaſure of 
the waves, and toſſed up end down after a 
ſtrange manner. If any coffer or cheft 
was not well made faft, it was heard to 


rowl from ſide to ſide, making a foul. 


noiſe; ſometimes the kettle was overturn- 
ed, and in dining or ſupping, our diſhes 
and platters flew from one end of the table 
to the other, unleſs they were held very 
faſt. As for the drink, one muſt carry 
his mouth and the glaſs according to the 
motion of the ſhip. Briefly it was a ſport 
but ſomewhat rude, to them that cannot 
bear this jogging eaſily: for all that, the 
moſt of us did laugh at it : for there was 
no danger in it, at leaſt evident, being in a 
good ſhip, and ſtrong to withſtand the 
waves. We had alſo ſometime calms, 
very tedious and weariſome, during which 
we waſhed ourſelves in the ſea, we danced 
upon the deck, we climbed up the main 
top, we. ſung in muſick. Then when a 
little ſmall cloud was perceived to iſſue 
from under the horizon, we were forced 
2 | 1 OH 
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Whirl . 
wind, 
what it is, 


heed of a guſt of wind, which was wrapp' d 
how it is in the ſame cloud, which diſſolving itſelf, 
made; the grumbling, ſnorting, whiſtling, roaring, 
effects ſtorming, and buzzing, was able to over- 
thereof. turn our ſhip. up- ſide down, unleſs men 
had been ready to execute that which the 
maſter of the ſhip, (who was captain 
Foulques, a man very vigilant) commanded 
them. There is no harm in ſhewing how 
theſe guſts of wind, otherwiſe called ſtorms, 
are formed, and from whence they proceed, 
Pliny ſpeaketh of them in his natural hiſ- 
tory, and faith, that they be exhalations 
and light vapours raiſed from the earth to 
the cold region of the air, and not being 
able to paſs further, but rather forced to 
return back, they ſometimes meet ſul- 
phury and fiery exhalations, which com- 
paſs them about and bind ſo hard, that 
there come thereby a great combat, mo- 
tions, and agitation, between the ſulphury 
heat, and the airy moiſtneſs, which being 
conſtrained by the ſtronger enemy to run 
away, it openeth itſelf, maketh itſelf way, 
whiltleth, roareth, and ſtormeth; briefly, 
becometh a wind, which is great or leſſer 
according that the ſulphury exhalation 
which wrappeth it, break«th itſelf and giv- 
eth it away, ſometimes all at once, as we 
have ſhewed before, and ſometimes with 
longer time, according to the quantity of 
the matter whereof it is made, and accord- 
ing as, either more or leſs, it is moved by 
his contrary qualities. | 

But I cannot leave unmentioned the won- 
derful courage and aſſurance that good ſail- 
ors have in theſe windy conflicts, ſtorms, 
and tempeſts, when asaſhip being carried 
and mounted upon mountains of waters, 
and from thence let down, as it were, into 
the profound depths of the world, they 
climb among the tackling and cords, not 
only to the main top, and to the very height 
of the main maſt, but alſo without ladder- 
ſteps, to the top of another maſt, faſtened 
to the firſt, held only with the force of 
their arms and feet, winding about the 
higheſt tacklings. Yea much more, that 
if, in this great toſſing and rowling, it 
chanceth that the main ſail, which they call 
Paphil or Papefuſt, be untied at the higher 
ends, he, who is firſt commanded, wall 
pur himſelf ſtraddling upon the main yard, 
that is, the tree which croſſed the main maſt, 


and with a hammer at his girdle, and half 


a dozen nails in his mouth, will tie again 
and make faſt that which was untied, to 
the peril of a thouſand lives. I have ſome- 
times heard great account made of a Swit- 


zer's boldneſs, who, after the ſiege of Laon, 


and the city being rendered to the king's 
obedience, climbed and ſtood ſtraddling 
upon the thwart branch of the croſs of our 
lady's church ſteeple of the ſaid town, and 


to give over thoſe exerciſes, for to take 
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ſtood there forked-wiſe, his feet upward z 
but that, in my judgment, is nothing 
in regard of this, the ſaid Switzer being 
upon a firm and folid body, and without 
motion, and this contrariwiſe hanging over 
an inconſtant ſea, toſs'd with boiſterous 
winds, as we have ſometimes ſeen. 

After we had left theſe pirates ſpoken of 
before, we were, until the 18th of June, 
toſſed with divers and almoſt contrary winds 
without any diſcovery, but of one ſhip far 
off from us, which we did not board, and 
yet notwithſtanding the very ſight thereof 
did comfort us : and the ſame day we met 
a ſhip of Honfleur, wherein captain /a 
Roche did command, going for Newfo»nd- 
land, who had no better fortune upon the 
ſea than we. The cuſtom is at ſea, that 
when ſome particular ſhip meeteth with 
the king's ſhip (as ours was) to come under 
the lee, and to preſent herſelf, not ſide by 
ſide, but bias-wile : alſo to pull down her 
flag, as this captain /a Roche did, except 
the flag, for ſhe had none, no more had 
we, being not needful in fo great a voyage, 
but in approaching the land, or when one 
muſt fight. Our ſailors did caſt then their Computa- 
computation, on the courſe that we had tion of the 
made : for in every ſhip, the maſter, pilot, voyage. 
and maſter's mate, do write down every 
day of their courſes, and winds that they 
have followed, for how many hours, and 
the eſtimation of leagues, | The ſaid 1a 
Roche did account that they were then in the 
forty-fifth degree, and within a hundred 
leagues of the Bank; our pilot, called maſ- 
ter Oliver Fleuriot, of St. Malo, by his 
computation, ſaid that we were within ſixty 
leagues of it; and Capt. Foulques within 
one hundred and twenty leagues: I believe 
he gave the beſt judgment, We received 
much contentment by the meeting this ſhip, 
and did greatly encourage us, ſeeing we 
did begin to meet with ſhips; ſeeming unto 
us that we did enter in a place of acquaint - 
ance, .,' BG | 5 

But by the way a thing muſt be noted, 
which I have found admirable, and which 
giveth us occaſion to play the philoſophers, 
For about the fame 18th day of June, we 
tound the ſea-water, during three days 
ſpace, very warm, and by the ſaid warmth - 
our wine alſo was warm in the bottom of 
our ſhip, yet the air was not hotter than 
before. And the 21ſt of the ſaid month, 
quite contrary we weretwo or three days ſo 
much compaſſed with miſts and colds, that 
we thought ourſelves to. be in the month of 


January, and the water of the ſea was ex- 


treme cold, Which continued with us un- 

til we came upon the ſaid Bank, by reaſon 

of the ſaid miſts, which outwardly did pro- 

cure this cold unto us, When I ſeek out The rea- 

the cauſe of this Antiperiſtaſe, J attribute ſon of this 

it to the ices of the north which come 2 Land 
floating the cauſe 
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of the ice floating down upon the coaſt and ſea ad- 
1 New- joining to Newfoundland and Labrador, 
38 which we have ſaid elſewhere is brought 
thither with the ſea, by her natural motion, 

which is greater there than elſewhere, be- 

cauſe of the great ſpace it hath to run, as 

in a gulf, in the depth of America, where 

the nature and ſituation of the univerſal 

earth doth bear it eaſily, Now theſe ices, 

which ſometimes are ſeen in banks of ten 

leagues length, and as high as mountains 

and hills, and thrice as deep in the waters, 


holding, as it were, an empire in this ſea, | 


drive out far from them that which is con- 
trary to their coldneſs, and, conſequently, 
do bind and cloſe on this ſide, that ſmall 
quantity of mild temperature that the ſum- 
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mer may bring to that part, where they 
come to ſeat and place themſelves, Vet 
for all that, I will not deny but this region 


in one and the ſelf-ſame parallel is ſome- 


what colder than thoſe of our part of Eu- 
rope, for the reaſons that we will alledge 
hereafter, when we ſhall ſpeak of the 
foulneſs of ſeaſons, Such is my opinion, 
being ready to hear another man's rea- 
ſon. And being mindful hereof, I did, 
of purpoſe, take heed of the ſame at my 
return from New France, and found the 
ſame warmneſs of water, or very near, 
though it was in the month of September, 
within five or ſix days failing on this fide 
of the ſaid bank, whereof we will now 


intreat, | 


„ 


Of the great Bank of Morues or Coddes; of the Sound; our coming to the ſaid 
Bank ; the deſcription thereof”; the fiſhing of Newfoundland i, and of birds; 
the cauſes of frequent and long miſts in the weſtern ſea ; the landing at the port 
du Moutton ; the coming into Port Royal, &c. 


E FORE we come to the Banł, ſpoken 

of before, which is the great Bank 

where the fiſhing of green cod-fiſh is 

made, ſoare they called when they are not 

dry, for one muſt go a-land for the drying 

of them, the ſea-faring men, beſides the 
computation they make of their courſe, 
Waris have warnings when they come near to it, 
near the by birds which are known; even as one 
great doth them of theſe our parts, returning 
Bank. back into France, when one is within 100 
and 120 leagues: near it. The moſt fre- 

quent of theſe birds, towards the ſaid Bank, 

be Godes, Fouquets, and others called Happe- 

foyes, for a reaſon that we will declare anon. 

When theſe birds then were ſeen, which 

were not like to them that we had ſeen in the 

midſt of the great ſea, we began to think 
ourſelves not to be far from the ſaid Bank. 

Which made us to ſound with ourlead upon 

a Thurſday the 22d of June, but then we 

What the found no bottom. The ſame day in the 
ſound is, evening, we caſt again with better ſuccels ; 
and howit for we found bottom at thirty-ſix fathoms. 
calt- The ſaid ſound is a piece of lead of ſeven 
or eight pound weight, made piramidal- 

wile, faſtened at one or divers lines; and 

at the biggeſt end, which is flat, one put- 


teth ſome greaſe to it, mingled with butter; 


then all the fails are ſtriken down, and the 
found caſt ; and when that the bottom is 
felt, and the lead draweth no more line, 
they leave off letting down of it. So our 
| found being drawn up, brought with it 


ſome ſmall ſtones, with a white one, and 
a piece of ſhell, having moreover a pit in 
the greaſe, whereby they judged that the 
bottom was a rock. I cannot expreſs the Thearriv: 
Joy that we had, ſeeing us there, where we al to the 
had ſo much deſired to be. There was not T Call. 
any one of us more ſick, every one did 
leap for joy, and did ſeem unto us to be in 
our own country, though we were come 
but to the half of our voyage, at leaſt for 
the time, that paſſed before we came to Port 
Royal, whither we were bound. | 
Here I will, before I proceed any further, Of the 
decipher unto you; what meaneth this word wordBank 
Bank, which peradventure putteth ſome in ae bew 
. df 1 iption 

pain to know what it is. They ſometimes of the fiſh. 
call banks a ſandy bottom which is very ing Baul. 
ſhallow, or which 1s dry at low water. 
Such places be mortal for ſhips that meet 
with them. But the Bank whereof we 
ſpeak, is mountains grounded in the depth 
of the waters, which are raiſed up to thirty, 
thirty-ſix, and forty fathoms, near to the 
upper face of the ſea. This Bank is holden 
to be of 200 leagues in length, and eighteen, 
twenty, and twenty-four leagues broad, 
which being paſſed, there is no more bottom 
found out, than in theſe parts, until one 
come to the land. The ſhips being there 
arrived, the ſails are rowled up, and there, 
fiſhing is made of the green fiſh, as I have 
ſaid, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in the book 
following. For the ſatisfying of my reader, 
I have drawn it in my geographical 

| map 
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map of Newfoundland, with pricks, which 
is all may be done to repreſent it. There 
are farther off, other branches, as I have 
marked in the ſaid map, upon the which 
good fiſhing may be made; and many go 
thither that know the places. When that 
we parted from Rochel, there was, as it 
were, a foreſt of ſhips lying at Chef de 
Bois, whereof that place hath taken its 
name, which went all in a company to that 
country, preventing us in their going but 
only of two days. 

Having ſeen and noted the Bank, we 
hoiſted up ſails and bore all night, keeping 


{till our courſe to the weſt. But the dawn. 


of day being come, which was St. John 
BaptiſPseve, in God's name we pulled down 
ſails, paſſing that day a fiſhing of cod fiſh, 
with a thouſand mirths and contentments, 
by reaſon of freſh meats, whereof we had 
as much as we would, having long before 
wiſhed for them. Monſ. de Poutrincourt, 
and a young man of Retel named le Feure, 
who, by reaſon of the ſea- ſickneſs, were not 
come out trom their beds nor cabins, from 
the beginning of the navigation, came upon 
the hatches that day, and had the pleaſure, 
not only of fiſhing of cod, but alſo of 
thoſe birds that be called by French mari- 
ners, Happe-foyes, that is to ſay Liver- 
catchers, becauſe of their greedineſs to de- 
vour the livers of the cod-fiſh that are 
caſt into the ſea after their bellies be open'd, 
whereof they are ſo covetous, that though 
they ſee a great pole over their heads, 
ready to ſtrike them down, yet they adven- 
ture themſelves to come near to the ſhip, 
to catch ſome of them at what price ſoever. 
And they which were not occupied in fiſh- 
ing did paſs their time in that ſport. And 
ſo did they, by their diligence that we 
took ſome thirty of them. But in this 
action one of our ſhipwrights fell down 
in the fea, And it was good for him 
that the ſhip went but ſlow, which gave 
him means to ſave himſelf by taking hold 
of the rudder, from which he was pulled 
in aboard, but for his pains was well beaten 
by Capt. Foulques. 

In this fiſhing we ſometimes did take 
ſea dogs, whoſe ſkins our joyners did keep 
carefully to ſmooth their work withal : 
Item, fiſh called by Frenchmen, Merlus, 
which be better than cod, and ſometimes 
another kind of fiſh called Bars: which di- 
verſity did augment our delight. They 
which were not buſy in taking either fiſh 
or birds, did paſs their time in gathering 


Excellent the hearts, guts, and other inward parts 
fauſages molt delicate of the cod-fiſh, which they 
made with did mince with lard and ſpices, and with 


thoſe things did make as good Bologna ſau- 


ſages, as any can be made in Paris, and 


Vor, II. 


we did eat of them with a very good ſto- 
mach, | 

On the evening we made ready to conti- 
nue our courſe, having firſt made our can- 
nons to roar, as well becauſe of St. John's 
holy day, as for Monſ. de Pontrincourt's 
ſake, which beareth the name of that ſaint, 
The next day ſome of our men told us 
they had ſeen a bank of ice. And there- 
upon was recited unto us, how that the 
year before, a ſhip of Olone was caſt away, 
by approaching too near to it, and that two 
men having ſaved themſelves upon the ice, 
had this good fortune that another ſhip, 
paſſing by, the men took them in aboard 
them. | 
Iͤt is to be noted that from the 18th of 
June until we did arrive at Port Royal, we 
have found the weather quite otherwiſe to 
that we had before : for, as we have already 
ſaid, we had cold miſts or fogs, before our 
coming to the Bank, where we came in 
fair ſun-ſhine, but the next day, we fell to 
the fogs again, which a-far off we might 
perceive to come and wrap us about, hold- 
ing us continually priſoners three whole 
days, for two days of fair weather that 
they permitted us : which was always ac- 
companied with cold, by reaſon of the ſum- 
mer*s abſence, Yea, even divers times we 
have ſeen ourſelves a whole ſev'nnight, con- 
tinually in thick fogs, twice without any 
ſhew of ſun, but very little, as I will re- 
cite hereafter. And I will bring forth a 
reaſon for ſuch effects which ſeemeth unto 
me probable, 


vapours both from the ſea and from the 
land. But for the diſſolving of them there 
is here one virtue, and beyond thoſe parts 
another, according to the accidents and 
circumſtances that are found, In theſe our 
countries it raiſeth up vapours only from 
the ground, and from our rivers : which 
earthly vapours, groſs and weighty, and 
participating leſs of the moiſt element, do 


cauſe us a hot air, and the earth diſcharg?d 


of thoſe vapours becomes thereby more 
hot and parching. ' From thence it com- 
eth that the ſaid vapours, having the 
earth of the one part, and the ſun on the 
other which heateth them, they are eaſily 
diſſolved, not remaining long in the air, 
unleſs it be in winter, when the earth is 
waxen cold, and the ſun beyond the equi- 
noctial line, far off from us. From the 
ſame reaſon proceedeth the cauſe, why miſts 
and fogs be not ſo frequent nor fo long in 
the French ſeas as in Newfoundland, becauſe 
that the ſun, paſſing from his riſing above 
the grounds, this ſea, at the coming thereof, 
receiveth almoſt but earthly vapours, 1 
10 A 


As we ſee the fire to draw The cauſes 
the moiſtneſs of a wet cloath, oppoſite unto of miſts on 
it, likewiſe the ſun draweth moiſtneſs and the weft 
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by a long ſpace retaineth this virtue to diſ- 
ſolve very ſoon the exhalations it draweth 
to itſelf. But when it cometh to the midſt 
of the ocean, and to the ſaid Newfoundland, 
having elevated and aſſumed in ſo long a 


. courſe a great abundance of vapours, from 


fail. They who had before us made voy- 
ages in thoſe parts, did judge us to be at 
cape Breton, The night drawing on, we 
ſtood off to the ſeaward: the next day 
following, being the eighth of the aid 
month of July, as we drew near to the bay 


of Campſeau, came about the evening miſts, The bay 
which did continue eight whole days, dur of Cary. 
ing the which we kept us at ſea, hulling /**- 


this moiſt wide ocean, it doth not ſo eaſily 
diſſolve them, as well, becauſe thoſe va. 
pours be cold of themſelves and of their 


nature, as becauſe the element which. is 


A ſmall 
hank. 


neareſt under them doth ſympathize with 
them and preſerveth them, and the ſun 
beams being not holpen in the diſſolving of 
them, as they are upon the earth : which 


is even ſeen in the land of that country, 
which, although it hath but ſmall heat, by 


reaſon. of the abundance of woods, not- 
withſtanding it helpeth to diſperſe the miſts 
and fogs, which be ordinarily there in the 
morning, during ſummer, but not as at 
ſea; for about eight o'clock in the morning 
they begin to vaniſh away, and ſerve as a 
dew to the ground. 

I hope the reader will not diſlike theſe 
ſmall digreſſions, ſeeing they ſerve to our 


Purpoſe. The 28th of June we found our- 


ſelves upon a little ſmall bank (other than 
the great bank whereof we have ſpoken) 
at forty fathoms; and the day following, 
one of our ſailors fell by night into the ſea, 
who had been loſt if he had not met with 
From that 


morning very early, every one being yet a- 


bed, the iſles of St. Peter ; and the Friday, 
the ſeventh of the ſaid month, we diſco- 
vered on the larboard a coaſt of land, high 
raiſed up, appearing unto us as long as onc's 
ſight could ſtretch out, which gave us 
greater cauſe of joy than yet we had had, 
wherein God did greatly ſhew his mercitul 


| favour unto us, making this diſcovery in 


fair calm weather. Being yet far from it, 
the boldeſt of the company went up to the 
main top, to the end to ſee it better, ſo 
much were all of us deſirous to ſee this 
land, true and moſt delightful habitation of 
man. Monſ. de Poutrincourt went up thi- 
ther, and myſelf alſo, which we had not yet 
done, Even our dogs did thruſt their noſes 
out of the ſhip, better to draw and ſmell 
the ſweet air of the land, not being able 
to contain themſelves from witneſſing, by 
their geſtures, the joy they had of it. We 


drew within a league near unto it, and the 


ſails being let down, we fell a fiſhing of 


cod, the fiſhing of the Bank beginning to 


ſtill, not being able to go forward, being 
reliſted by weſt and ſouth-weſt winds. Dur- 
ing theſe eight days, which were from one 
Saturday to another, God (who hath al- 
ways guided theſe voyages, in the which not 
one man hath been Joſt by ſea) ſhewed us 
his ſpecial favour, in ſending unto us, among 
the thick fogs, aclearing of the ſun, which 
continued but half an hour; and then had 
we ſight of the firm Jand, and knew that 
we were ready to be caſt away upon the 
rocks if we had not ſpeedily ſtood off to 
ſea-ward. A man doth ſometimes ſeek the 
land as one'doth his beloved, who ſome- 
times repulſeth her ſweetheart very rudely. 
Finally, upon Saturday the 15th of July, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, the 1ky 
began to ſalute us, as it were, with cannon 
ſhots, ſhedding tears, as being ſorry to 
have kept us ſo long in pain; fo that fair 
weather being come again, we ſaw coming 
ſtrait to us, we being tour leagues off from 


and a cable hanging in the water, the land, two ſhallops with open fails, in 
marks. time forward, we began to deſcry land- a ſea yet wrathed. This thing gave us Marvel. 
marks (it was Newfoundland) by herbs, much content: but whilſt we followed on lous 
moſſes, flowers, and pieces of wood that our courſe, there came from the land odours 
we always met, abounding the more, by incomparable for ſweetneſs, brought with 
Thediſco- ſo much we drew near to it. The 4th of a warm wind, fo abundantly that all the land. 
very of Sr. July our ſailors, who were appointed for orient parts could not produce greater abun- 
ag the laſt quarter watch, deſcried in the dance. We did ſtretch out our hands, as 


it were to take them, ſo palpable were they, 
which I have admired a thouſand times 


ſince. Then the two ſhallops did approach, 


the one manned with ſavages who had a ſtag 
painted at their ſails, the other with French- 
men of St. Malo, who made their fiſhing 
at the port of Campſeau, but the ſavages 
were more diligent, for they arrived firſt. 


Having never ſeen any before, I did admire The fava- 
at the firſt ſight their fair ſhape and form ges good!y 


of viſage. One of them did excuſe him- 
ſelf, for that he had not brought his fair 
beaver gown, becaule the weather had been 
foul, He had but one red piece of frieze 
upon his back, and Matachias about his 
neck, at his wriſts, above the elbow, and 
at his girdle, We made them to eat and 
drink ; during that time they told us all 
that had paſſed, a year before, at Port 
Royal, whither we were. bound. In the 
mean while, them of St. Malo came, and 
told us as much as the ſavages had; adding 
that the Wednueſday, when that we did ſnun 
the rocks, they had ſeen us, and would 

2 have 
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have come to us with the ſaid ſavages, but 

that they left off, by reaſon we put to ſea : 

and moreover that it had been always fair 

weather on the land; which made us much 

to marvel ; but the cauſe thereof hath been 

ſhewed before. Of this diſcommodity may 

be drawn hereafter a great good, that theſe 

miſts will ſerve as a rampier to the country, 

and one ſhall know with ſpeed what is paſs'd 

at ſea, They told us alſo, that they had 

been advertiſed, ſome days before, by other 

ſavages, that a ſhip was ſeen at cape Bre- 

ton, Theſe Frenchmen of St. Malo were 

men that did deal for the aſſociates of Monſ. 

de Monts, and did complain that the Baſs, 

or men of St. John de Lns, againſt the 

king's inhibitions, had trucked with the ſa- 

vages, and carried away above ſix thouſand 

beavers-ſkins. They gave us ſundry ſorts 

of their fiſh, as bars, marlus, and great 

The care fletans. As for the ſavages, before to de- 

of the ſa- part, they aſked bread of us to carry to 

te i lor their wives, which was granted and given 

ee them, for they deſerved ir well, being come 

ſo. willingly to ſhew us in what part we 

were; for ſince that time we failed ſtill in 
aſſurance, and without doubt, 

At the parting, ſome number of ours went 
a-land at the port of Campſoau, as well to 
fetch us ſome wood and freſh water, whereof 
we hadneed, as for to follow the coaſt from 
that place to Port Royal in a ſhallop, for 
we did fear leſt Monſ. du Pont ſhould be at 
our coming thither already gone from 
thence. The ſavages made offer to go to 
him thorough the woods, with promile to 
be there within ſix days to advertiſe him of 
our coming; to the end, to cauſe his ſtay, 
for as much as word was left with him to 
depart, unleſs he were ſuccoured within the 
16th day of that month, which he failed 
not to do; notwithſtanding, our men, 
deſirous to ſee the land nearer, did hinder 
the ſame which promiſed us to bring 
unto us the next day the ſaid wood and 
water, if we would approach near the 
land, which we did not, but followed on 

our courſe, - 

The Treſday, the 17th of July, we were, 
according to our accuſtomed manner, ſur- 
prized with miſts and contrary wind; but 
the Thur/day we had calm weather, ſo that 
whether it were miſt or fair weather, we 
went nothing forward. During this calm, 
about the evening, a ſhipwright waſhing 

| himſelf in the ſea, having before drank 
Drunken too much Agua vitæ, found himſelf over- 
oy cauſes taken, the cold of the ſea water ſtriving 
1. e againſt the heat of this ſpirit of wine. Some 
: mariners ſceing their fellow in danger, caſt 
themſelves into the water to ſuccour him, 

but his wits being troubled he mocked 

them, and they not able to rule him ; 


that they were all in danger. 


given him he was pulled up, and the reſt 


whole and unbroken, that Monſ. de Monts 


terns, Ly/imachia, (a kind of Sammonee) ca- 


a good journey, for about the evening we ; 


back to the ſeaward. 


there. 


difficulty, for that we had the wind contrary, 


in the port, it was unto us a thing marvel- ty of the 
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which cauſed yet other mariners to go to 
help; and they ſo hindered one another, 
In the end, 
there was one of them, which among this 
confuſion, heard the voice, of Monſ. de Pou- 
triucourt, who did ſay to him, John Hay 
look towards me, and with a rope that was 


withal were ſaved. But the author of the 
trouble fel] into a ſickneſs chat almoſt kilPd 
him. 

After this calm we had two days of fogs. 
The Sunday the 2 3d of the ſaid month, we 
had knowledge of the port du Roſſignol, Port c 
and the ſame day in the afternoon, the fun Ni. 
ſhining fair, we caſt anchor at the mouth 
of port du Moutton, and we were in danger 
to tall upon a ſhoal, being come to two fa- 
thoms and a half depth. We went a-land 
ſeventeen of us in number to fetch the wood 
and water, whereot we had need. There 
we found the cabins and lodgings, yet 


made two years before, who had ſojourn*d 

there by the ſpace of one month, as we. 

have ſaid in its place. We ſaw there, be- What 
ing a ſandy land, ſtore of oaks bearing 879: in 
acorns, cyprus - trees, fir- trees, bay- trees, N 5 
muſk-roſes, gooſeberries, purſlain, raſpies, Montton. 


lamus odoratus, angelica; and other ſimples, 
in the ſpace of two hours that we tarried 
there, We brought back in our ſhip wild 
peaſe, which we found good, We had not 
the leiſure to hunt after rabbets that be there 
in great number, not far from the port, 
but we returned aboard as ſoon as we had 
laden ourſelves with water and wood; and 
ſo hoiſted up ſails, _ 3 
Tueſday the 25th day, we were about the L. Cap de 


cape de Sable, in fair weather, and made Fatah 
70 


iflund. 


came to ſight of Long Iſle, and the bay of Ihe bay 

St. Mary, but becaulc of the night we put S“. Mary. 

And the next day 

we caſt anchor at the mouth of Port Royal, 

where we could not enter, by reaſon it was 

cbbing water, but we gave two cannon-ſhot 

from our ſhip to ſalute the ſaid port, and 

to advertiſe the Frenchmen that we were 
Thurſday, the 27th of Fuly, we came in 

with the flood, which was not without much 


and guſts of wind from the mountains, 
which made us almoſt to ſtrike upon the 
rocks. And in theſe troubles our ſhip 
bare ſtill contrary, the poop before, and 
ſometimes turned round, not being ableto 
do any other thing elſe. Finally, being Thebeau- 


lous to ſee the fair diſtance and largeneſs of Port. 


it, and the mountains and hills that invi- 
| roned 
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roned it, and I wondered how ſo fair a 
place did remain deſert, being all filled 
with woods, ſeeing that ſo many pine away 
in the world, which might make good of 
this land, if only they had a chief governor 


to conduct them thither. By little and 
little we drew near to the iſland, which is 
right over-againſt the fort where we have 
dwelt ſince: an iſland, I ſay, the moſt agree- 
able thing to be ſeen in her kind that is poſ- 
ſible to be defired, wiſhing in ourſelves to 
have brought thither ſome of thoſe fair 
buildings that are unprofitable in theſe our 
parts, that ſerve for nothing but to retire 
wild fowl in, and other birds. We knew 
not yet, if Monſ. du Pont was gone or no, 
and therefore we did expect that he ſhould 
ſend ſome men to meet us; but it was in 
vain ; for he was gone from thence 12 days 
before: and whilſt we did hull in the midit 
of the port, Membertou, the greateſt Saga- 
mos of the Souriquois (cure the people call'd 
with whom we were) came to the French 
fort to them that were left there, being 
only two, crying as a mad man, ſaying in 
his language, What ! you ſtand here a din- 
ing (for it was about noon) and do not ſee 
a great ſhip that cometh here, and we know 


not what men they are ! Suddenly theſe two 


men ran upon the bulwark, and with dili- 
yr made ready the cannons, which they 
urniſhed with pellets and touch pow- 
der. Membertou, without delay, came in 
a canoe made of barks of trees, with a 
daughter of his, to view us: And having 


found but friendſhip, and knowing us to 
be Frenchmen, made no alarm. Notwith- 
ſtanding one of the two Frenchmen left there, 
called La Taille, came to the ſhore of the 
port, his match on the cock, to know what 
we were, though he knew it well enough, 
for we had the white banner difplay'd at the 
top of the maſt, and on the ſudden four 
volley of cannons were ſhot off, which 
made innumerable ecchoes : and from our 
part, the fort was ſaluted with three cannon 
ſhots, and many -miſket ſhots, at which 
time our trumpeter was not ſlack of his 
duty. Then we landed, viewed the houſe, 
and we paſſed that day in giving God 
thanks, in ſeeing the ſavage.cabins, and 
walking thorough the meadows. But I 
cannot but praiſe the gentle courage of theſe 
two men, one of them I have already 
named, the other is called Miquelet: which 
deſerve well to be mentioned here for hav- 
ing ſo freely expoſed their lives in the con- 
ſervation of the welfare of New France : 
for Monſ. du Pont having but one bark and 
ſhallop, to ſeek out towards Newfoundland 
for French ſhips, could not charge himſelf 
with ſo much furniture, corn, meat, and 
merchandiſes as were there, which he had 
been forced to caſt into the ſea, and which 
had been greatly to our prejudice, and we 
did fear it very much, if theſe two men 
had notadventured themſelves to tarry there, 
ſor the preſerving of thoſe things, which 
they did with a willing and joyful mind. 


CHA P. XIII. 


| . 4 . 5 
The happy meeting of Monſ. du Pont; his return unto Port-Royal ; rejoicing; 
deſcription of the ſaid port; conjecture touching the head and ſpring of the 


great river of Canada; the return of Monſ. du Pont into France; the voyage 


of Monſ. de Poutrincourt unto the country 
ciſes and manner of living in Port Royal, &c. 


| HE Friday, next day after our ar- 
rival, Monſ. de Poutrincourt, affected 


ing of the to this enterpriſe as for himſelf, put part 


ground. 


of his people to work in the tillage and ma- 
nuring of the ground, whilſt the others 
were employed in making clean of the 
chambers, and every one to make ready 
that which belonged to his trade, In the 
mean time thoſe people of ours that had 
left us at Campſeau, to come along the coaſt, 
met, as it were miraculouſly, with Monſ. 
du Pont, among iſlands, that be in great 
number in thoſe parts. To declare how 
great was the joy of each ſide, is a thing 


of the Armouchiquois ; the exer- 


not be expreſſed. The ſaid Monſ. du Pont, 
at this happy and fortunate meeting, re- 
turned back to ſee us in Pori-Royal, and to 
ſhip himſelf in the Jonas, to return into 
France. As this chance was beneficial unto 
him, ſo was it unto us, by the means of 
his ſhips that he left with us. For without 
that, we had been in ſuch extremity that 
we had not been able to go nor come any 
where, our ſhip being once returned into 


France. He arrived there on Monday the 


laſt of July, and tarried yet in Port Royal 
until the 8th of Auguſt. All this month 


we made merry. Monſ. de . 


Abun- 
dance of 
brooks, 
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did ſet up and opened a hogſhead of wine, 


one of them that was given him for his 
own drinking, giving leave to all comers, 
to drink as long as it ſhouldhold, ſo that 
ſome of them 4 until their caps turn- 
ed round. | | 

At the very beginning, we were defir- 
ous to fee the country up the river, 
where we found meadows, almoſt contin- 
ually above twelve leagues of ground, a- 
mong which, brooks do run without num- 
ber, which come from the hills and moun- 
tains adjoining. The woods very thick on 
the water-ſhores, and ſo thick that ſome- 


times one cannot go thorough them; yet 


for all that, I would not make them ſuch 
as Foſeph Acoſta reciteth thoſe of Peru to 


be, when he faith, one of our brethren, a 


man of credit, told us, that being gone a- 
ſtray, and loſt in the mountains, not know- 
ing what part nor which way he ſhould go, 
found himſelf among buſhes ſo thick, that 
be was conſtrained to travel upon them, 
without putting his feet on the ground, a 
whole fortnights ſpace. I refer the believ- 
ing of that to any one that will, but this 
beliet cannot reach ſo far, as to have place 
with me. - 3 

Nov in the land whereof we ſpeak, the 
woods are thinner far off from the ſhores 
and wateriſh places; and the felicity there- 
of is ſo much the more to be hoped for, 
in that it is like the land, which God did 
promiſe to his people, by the mouth of 
Moſes, ſaying, The Lord thy God doth 
bring thee into a good land, of rivers of 
waters, with fountains and depths, which 
do ſpring in fields, &c. Aland where thou 
ſhalt eat thy bread without ſcarcity, where- 
in nothing ſhall fail thee, a land whoſe 


ſtones are of iron, and from whoſe mountains 


thou ſhalt dig braſs. And further in an- 


other place, confirming the promiſes for 


the goodneſs and ſtate of the land that he 
would give them. The country, faith he, 


wherein you are going for to poſſeſs it, is not 


as the land of Egypt, from whence you are 
come forth, where thou didſt ſow thy ſeed, 
and watered it with the labour of thy feet, 
as a garden of herbs. But the country 
thorough which you are going to paſs, for to 
poſſeſs it, is à land of mountains and fields, 
and is watered with waters that raineth 
from heaven. Now according to the de- 
{cription that heretofore we have made of 
Port-Royal, and the confines thereof, in de- 
ſcribing the firſt voyage of Monſ. de Monts, 
and as yet we do mention it here, brooks 
do there abound at will, and, for this re- 
ſpect, this land is no leſs happy than the 
country of the Gauls, now called France, 
to whom king Agrippa, making an oration 
to the Fews, recited by Joſephus in his 
wars of the Fezws, attributed a particular 


telicity, becauſe they had ſtore of domeſ- 
Vor. II. | 


tical fountains; and, alſo, that a part'of 
thoſe countries is called Anitain, for the 
ſame conſideration. As 
which our God 
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and the mountains of braſs, that ſignifi- of brass. 


eth nothing elſe, but the mines of copper, 
of iron, and of ſteel, whereof we have al- 
ready heretofore ſpoken, and will ſpeak 
yet hereafter. And as for the fields; where- 
of we have not yet ſpoken, there be ſome 
on the weſt fide of the faid Port Royal, 
and above the mountains there be ſome 


fair ones, where I have ſeen lakes and 


brooks, even as in the valley ; yea, even 
in the paſſage to come forth Hoh the ſame. 
fort, tor to go to ſea, there is a brook 
which falleth trom the high rocks down, 
and in falling diſperſeth itſelf into a ſmall 
rain, which is very delightful in ſummer, 
becauſe that at the foot of the rock, there 
are caves, wherein one is covered, whilſt 
that this rain falleth ſo pleaſantly ; and in 
the cave, wherein the rain of this brook. 


falleth, is made, as it were, a rainbow, 


when the ſun ſhineth ; which hath given 
me great cauſe of admiration. Once we 
went from our fort as far as the ſeathorough 
the woods, the ſpace of three leagues, but 
in our return we were pleaſantly deceived, 
for at the end of our journey, thinking to 
be in a plain champion country, we found 
ourſelves on the top of a high mountain, 
and were forced to come down with pain 
enough, by reaſon of ſnows. But moun- 


tains be not perpetual in a country. With-- 


in fifteen leagues of our dwelling, the 
country thorough which the river P Equille 
paſſeth, is all plain and even. I have ſeen 
in thoſe parts many countries, where the 
land is all even, and the faireſt ofthe world, 


r the ſtones Iron ſtones 
promiſed ſhould be of iron, Mountains 


but the perfection thereof is, that it is well Country 


watered ; and for witneſs whereof, not on- well wa- 


I in Port Royal, but alſo in all New France tered 
tc 


e great river of Canada is proof thereof, 
which at the end of four hundred leagues, 
is as broad as the greateſt rivers of the 
world, repleniſhed with iſles and rocks in- 
numerable; taking her beginning from one 


of the lakes which do meet at the ſtream ture on the 
ſpring of 
the great 
river of 


of her courfe, and ſo I think, fo that it 
hath two courſes, the one from the eaſt 
towards France, the other from the weſt 
towards the ſouth-ſea ; which is admirable 
but not without the like example found 


in our Europe: for the river which cometh 


down to Trent and to Yerone, proceedeth 
from a lake, which produceth another ri- 
ver, whoſe courſe is bent oppoſite to the 
river Lins, which falleth into the river 
Danube. So the Nile iſſueth from a lake 
that bringeth forth other rivers, which diſ- 
charge themſelves into the great ocean. 


Conjee- 


Canada. 


Let us return to our tillage; for to that wh is 
we muſt apply ourſelves; it is the firſt the firſt 
mine that muſt be ſought for, which is mine. 
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more worth than the treaſures of Atabali- 
pa; and he that hath corn, wine, cattle, 
woollen and linnen, leather, iron, and af- 
terward cod-fiſh, he needeth no other trea- 
ſures for the neceſſaries of life; now all 
this is, or may be, in the land by us de- 
ſcribed ; upon the which Monſ. de Pou- 
cauſed a ſecond tillage to 
be made, in fifteen days after his arrival 
thither, he ſowed it with our French corn, 
as well wheat and rye, as with hemp, flax, 


' turnip ſeed, radiſh, cabbages, and other 


Cauſe of 


che voyage as far into the ſouth as 


made into 
the coun- 

try of the 

Armoucht- 
7⁰⁰. 


ſeeds, and the eighth day following, he 
ſaw that his labour had not been in vain, 
but rather a fair hope, by the production 
that the ground had already made of the 
ſceds which ſhe had received; which be- 
ing ſhewed to Monſ. du Pont, was unto 
him a fair ſubject to make his relation in 
France, as a thing altogether new there. 
The twentieth day of Auguſt was alrea- 
dy come, when theſe faix ſhews were made, 


and the time did admoniſh them that were 


to go inthe voyageto make ready, where- 
unto they began to give order, ſo that the 
twenty-fifth day of the ſame month, after 
many peals of ordnance, they weighed 
anchor to come to the mouth of the port, 
which is commonly the firſt days journey. 
Monſ. de Monis being deſirous to reach 
fe could, and ſeek 

out a place very fit to inhabit, beyond Mal- 
lebarre, had requeſted Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court to paſs further than yet he had done, 
and to ſeek a convenient port in good 
temperature of air, making no greater 
account of Port Royal than of S“. Croix, 
in that which concerneth health. Where- 
unto the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt being 


willing to condeſcend, would not tarry 


for the ſpring time, knowing he ſhould 
have other employments to exerciſe him- 
ſelf withal. But ſeeing his ſowings end- 
ed, and his field green, reſolved himſelf 
to make this voyage and diſcovery before 
winter. So then he diſpoſed all things to 
that end, and with his bark anchored near 
to the Jonas, to the end to get out in 
company. Whilſt they lay there for a 
proſperous wind, the ſpace of three days, 
there was a whale of mean bigneſs, which 
the ſavages do call Maria, who came eve- 
ry day into the port, with the morning 
flood, playing there within at her pleaſure, 
and went away back again with the ebb. 
And then, taking ſome leiſure, I made in 
French verſes, a farewel to the ſaid Monſ. 


diu Pont, and his company, which I have 


placed among the mules of New France. 
The twenty eighth day of the ſaid 
month, each of us took his courſe, one, 
one way, and the other another, diverſly 
to God's keeping. As for Monſ. du Pont 


he purpoſed by the way to ſet upon a mer- 
chant of Roan, named Boyer, who con- 


trary to the king's inhibitions, was in thoſe 
3 to truck with the ſavages, notwith- 

anding he had been delivered out ot pri- 
ſon in Rochel, by the conſent of Monſ. 4+ 
Poutrincourt, under promiſe he ſhould not 
go thither ; but the ſaid Boyer was alrea- 
dy gone. And as for Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court, he took his courſe for the iſle of Sz. 
Croix, the Frenchmens firſt abode, having 
Monſ. de Champdore for maſter and guide 
of his bark; but being hindered by the 
wind, and becauſe his bark did leak, he 
was forced twice to put back again. In 
the end he quite paſſed the bay Franpoiſe, 
and viewed the ſaid iſle, where he found 
ripe corn, of that which two years before 
was ſowed by Monſ. de Monts, which 
was fair, big, weighty and well filled. He 
ſent unto us ſome of that corn to Port- 
Royal, where I was requeſted to ſtay, to 
look to the houſe, and to keep the reſt of 
the company there in concord ; whereun- 
to I did agree, though it was referred to 
my will, for the aſſurance that we had a- 
mong ourſelves, that the year following 
we ſhould make our habitation in a warmer 
country, beyond Mallebarre, and that we 
ſhould all go in company, with them that 
ſhould be ſent to us out of France. Inthe 
mean while, Iemployed myſelf in dreſſing 
the ground, to make incloſures and par- 
titions of gardens, for to ſow corn and 
kitchen herbs. We cauſed, alſo, a ditch 
to be made all about the fort, which was 
very needful to receive the waters and 


moiſtneſs that before did run underneath 


among the roots of trees, that had been 
fallen down, which perad venture did make 
the place unhealthful. I will not ſtand in 
deſcribing here, what each of our other 
workmen and labourers did particularly 
make. It ſufficeth that we 2 ſtore of 
Joiners, carpenters, maſons, ſtone-carvers, 

lock-ſmiths, tailors, board-ſawyers, ma- 
riners, Sc. who did exerciſe their trades, 
which in doing their duties, were very 
kindly uſed, for they were at their own li- 
berty for three hours labour a day. The 
overplus of the time, they beſtowed it in 
going to gather muſcles, which are at low 
water in great quantities before the fort, 
or lobſters, or crabs, which are in Port- 
Royal under the rocks in great abundance, 
or cockles, which are in every part of the 
ooze, about the ſhores of the ſaid port; 
all that kind of fiſh is taken without net or 
boat. Some there were that ſometimes 
took wildfowl, but not being ſkilful, they 
ſpoiled the game; and as for us, our table 
was furniſhed by one of Monſ. de Monts's 
men, who provided for us in ſuch ſort ' 
that we wanted no fowl, bringing unto us, 
ſometimes half a dozen of birds, called by 
Frenchmen, Outards, a kind of wild geeſe, 


ſometimesas many mallards, or wild geeſe 
| 2 white 
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white and grey, very often two or three workmen had his particular trade or oc- 


dozen of larks, and other kinds of birds. 
As for bread, no body felt want thereof, 
and every one had three quarts of pure 
and good wine a day; which hath continued 
with us as long as we have been there, ſav- 
ing that, when they, who came to fetch 
us, inſtead of bringing commodities unto 
us, helped us to ſpend our own, as we 
ſhall have occaſion hereafter to declare, 
we were forced to reduce that portion to a 
pint, and notwithſtanding there was very 
often ſomething more of extraordinary. 
This voyage, for this reſpect, hath been 
the beſt voyage of all, whereof we are to 
give much praiſes to the ſaid Monſ. de 
Monts, and his aſſociates Monſ. Macquin, 
and Monſ. Georges of Rochel,in 1 
ſo abundantly for us. For truly, I fin 

that this Septembral liquor, I mean wine, 
is among other things, a ſovereign preſerv- 
ative againſt the ſickneſs of that country. 
And the ſpiceries, to correct the vice that 
might be in the air of that region, which 
nevertheleſs I have always found very 
clear and pure, notwithſtanding the rea- 
ſons that I may have alledged for the ſame, 
ſpeaking heretofore of the ſame ſick- 
neſs. For our allowance, we had 
peaſe, beans, rice, prunes, raiſins, dry 
cod, and ſalt fleſh, beſides oyl and 
butter. But whenſoever the ſavages, 


dwelling near us, had taken any quan- 


tity of ſturgeon, ſalmon, or ſmall 
fiſhes; item, any beavers, Ellans, Cara- 
bous, (or fallow deer) or other beaſts 
mentioned in- my farewel to New France, 
they brought unto us halt of it ; and that 
which remained they expoſed it ſometimes 
to ſale publickly, and they that would 
have any thereof did truck bread for it ; 
this was partly our manner of life in thoſe 
parts. But although every one of our 


cupation, yet for all that it was neceſſary 
to employ himſelf to all uſes, as many 
did. Some maſons and ſtone-caryers ap- 
plied themſelves to baking, which made 
us as good bread as is made in Paris. Alſo 
one of our ſawyers, divers times made us 
coals in great quantity. _ 

 Wherein is to be noted a thing that now 
I remember : it is, that being neceſſary 
to cut turfs to cover the piles of wood, 
heaped to make the ſaid coals ; there were 
found in the meadows three foot deep of 
earth, not earth, but graſs or herbs, 
mingled with mudd, which have heaped 
themſelves yearly one upon another from 
the beginning of the world, not having been 


moved. Nevertheleſs the = ereof 


ſerveth for paſture to the ellans; which 
we have many times ſeen in our meadows 
of thoſe parts, in herds of three or four, 
great and ſmall ; ſuffering themſelves 
ſometimes to be approached, then they 
ran to the woods: but I may ſay more- 
over, that I have ſeen, in croſſing two 
leagues of our ſaid meadows, the ſame to 
be all trodden with tracks of ellans, for I 
know not there any other cloven-footed 
beaſts. There was killed one of thoſe 
beaſts, not far off from our fort, at a 
place where Monſ. de Monts having cauſed 
the graſs to be mowed two years before, 
it was grown again the faireſt of the world. 
Some might marvel how thoſe meadows 
are made, ſeeing that all the ground in 
thoſe places is covered with woods : For 


ſatisfaction whereof, let the curious read- 


er know, that in high ſpring tides, ſpe- 
cially in March and September, the flood 
covereth thoſe ſhores, which hindereth the 
trees there to take root. But every where, 


where the water over-floweth not, if there 


be any ground, there are woods. 


Fay —_ 1 * * * * _ a 
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Their departing from the iſle of St. Croix: The bay of Marchin : Choiiakoet : 
A deſcription of the Armouchiquois, &c. 


ET us return to Monſ. du Poutrin- 

court, whom we have left in the iſle 
of &. Croix: having made there a review, 
and cheriſhed the ſavages that were there, 
he went in the ſpace of four days to Pem- 
tegoet, which is that place fo famous un- 
der the name of Norombega. There need- 
eth not ſo long a time in coming thither, 
but he tarried on the way to mend his 
bark ; for to that end he had brought 


with him a ſmith and a carpenter, and 
quantity of boards. He croſſed the iſles, 


831 


which be at the mouth of the river, and %, 


came to Kinibeki, where his bark was in 
danger, by reaſon of the great ſtreams 
that the nature of the place procureth 
there. This was the cauſe YAY he made 
there no ſtay, but paſſed fu 

bay of Marchin, w 


er to the The bay 
ich is the name of a of Mar- 


captain of the ſavages z who at the _ chin, 
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al of the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt, be- 

an to cry oualoud Hz? He; whereunto the 
tke anſwer was made unto him. He re- 
plied, aſking in his language, what are 
ye ? they anſwered him, friends ; and 
thereupon Monſ. de Poutrincourt approach- 
ing, treated amity with him, and preſent- 
ed him with knives, hatchets, and mata- 
chias ; that is to ſay, ſcarfs, carknets and 
bracelets made of beads, or quils made of 
white and blew glaſs, whereot he was very 

lad; as alſo for the confederacy that the 
aid Monſ. de Poutrincourt made with him, 
knowing very well that the ſame wales 
be a great aid and ſuppart unto him. He 
diſtributed to ſome men that were about 
him, among a great number of people, 
the preſents that the ſaid Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt gave him, to whom he brought 
ſtore of Orignac, or ellans fleſh (for the 
Baſis do call a ſtag, or Ellan, Orignac) 
to refreſh the company with victuals. 
That done, they ſet ſails towards Choia- 
koet, where the river of Capt. Olmechin 
is, and where the year following was made 
the war of the Souriquois and Etechemins, 
under the conduct of the Sagamos Mem- 
bertou, which I have deſcribed in verſes, 
which verſes I have inſerted among the 
muſes of New France. At the entry of 
the bay of the ſaid place of Choiakoet, 
there is a great iſland about half a league 
compaſs, wherein our men did firſt 5 
ver any vines (for, although there be ſome 


in the lands near to Por Royal, notwith- 


ſtanding there was yet no knowledge had 
of them) which they tound in great quan- 
tity, having the trunck three and four foot 
high, and as big as ones fiſt in the lower 
part, the grapes fair and great, and ſome 
as bigg as plumbs, others leſſer, but as 
black, that they left a ſtain where their 
liquor was ſpilled. "Thoſe grapes, I ſay, 
lying over buſhes and brambles that grow 
in the ſame iſland, where the trees are not 
lo thick as in other where, but are ſix or 
ſeven rods diſtant aſunder, which cauſeth 
the grapes to be ripe the ſooner ; having 
beſicles a ground very fit for the fame, 
gravelly and ſandy. They tarried there 
but two hours; but they noted, that 
there were no vines on the north-ſide, 


even as in the iſle Sr. Croix are no cedar- 


trees, but on the weſt- ſide. 
From, this Iſland they went to the river 
of Olmechin, a port of Chouakoet, where 


Marchin and the ſaid Olmechin brought 


to Monſ. de Poutrincourt a priſoner of the 


Souriguois (and therefore their enemy) 
which they gave unto him freely. Two 
hours after there arrived two ſavages one 
an Etechemin, named Chkoudun, captain of 


the river Se. John, called by the ſavages 


Oigoudi The other a Sovaiquois, named 
Meſſamoet, Capt. or Sagamos of the river 


to bring commodities unto them here- 


of the port de la Heve, where this priſo- 
ner was taken. They had great ſtore of 
merchandiſe trucked with Frenchmen, 
which they were coming to utter; that is 
to ſay, great, mean, and ſmall kettles, 
hatchets, knives, gowns, ſhort cloaks, 
red waſtcoats, biſket, and other things ; 
whereupon there arrived twelve or fifteen 
boats, full of ſavages of Olmechins ſub- 
jection, being in very good order, all 
their faces painted, according to their 
wonted cuſtom, when they will ſeem fair, 
having their bow and arrow in hand, and 
the quiver, which they laid down aboard. 
At that hour Meſamoet began his oration The Ora. 
c before the ſavages ; Ota them, tion of 
how that in times paſt, they often had Meme. 
<« friendſhip together; and that they 
«© might eaſily overcome their enemies, 
« if they would have intelligence, and 
<« ſerve themſelves with the amity of the 
« Frenchman, whom they ſaw there pre- 
c ſent to know their country, to the end 


« after, and to ſuccour them with their 
& forces; which forces he knew, and he 
« was the better able to make a demon- 
& ſtration thereof unto them, by ſo much 
«< that he which ſpake, had before time 
« been in France, and dwelt there with 
«© Monlſ. de Grandmont, governor of Bay- 
C onne.” Finally, his ſpeech continued 
almoſt an hour with much vehemency 
and affection, with a geſture of body and 
arms, as 1s requiſite in a good orator. 
And in the end he did caſt all his mer- 
chandizes (which were worth about three 
hundred crowns, brought into that coun- 
try) into Olmechin's boat, as making him 
a preſent of that, in aſſurance of the love 
he would witneſs unto him. That done 
the night haſted on, and every one retired 
himſelf : but Meſſamoet was not pleaſed, 
for that Olmechin made not the like orati- 
on unto him, nor requited his preſent ; 
for the ſavages have that noble quality, 
that they give liberally, caſting at the 
feet of whom they will honour, the pre- 
ſent that they give him : But it is with 
hope to receive ſome reciprocal kindnels, 
which is a kind of contract, which we 
call, without name, I give thee, to the 
end thou ſhould'ft give me; and that is 
done thorough all the world. Therefore 
Meſſamoet from that day had in mind to | 
make war to Olmechin. Notwithſtanding A corn- 
the next day in the morning, he and his country, 
people did return with a boat laden with Oo 
that which they had, to wit, corn, to- Toes 
bacco, beans and pompions, which they 
diſtributed here and there. Thoſe two 
Capt. Olmechin and Marchin have ſince 
been killed in the wars: in whoſe ſtead 
was choſen by the ſavages one named Beſ- 
ſabes, which ſince our return had been ow 
| e 
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led by Engliſhmen ; and inſtead of him 
they have made a captain to come from 
within the lands, named Aſticou, a grave 
man, valiant and redoubted, which, in 
the twinkling of an eye, will gather up 
one thouſand ſavages together, which 
thing Olmechin and Marchin-might allo 
do. For our barks being there, preſently 
the ſea was ſeen all covered over with their 
boats, laden with nimble and luſty men, 
holding themſelves up ſtraight in them ; 
which we cannot do without danger, 
thoſe boats being nothing elſe but trees 
hollowed after the faſhionthat we will ſhew 
you in the book following. From thence 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt following on his 
courſe, found a certain port very delight- 
ful, which had not been ſcen by Moni. 
de Monts. And during the voyage they 
ſaw ſtore of ſmoak, and pcople on the 
ſhore, which invited us to come a-land ; 
and ſeeing that no account was made of 


it, they followed the bark along the ſand, 


yea molt often they did out-go her, 1o 
ſwift are they, having their bows in hand, 
and their quivers upon their backs, always 
ſinging and dancing, not taking care with 
what they ſhould live by the way. Hap- 

y people! yea, a thouſand times more 


appy than they which in theſe parts 


make themſelves to be worſhipped ; if 


they had the knowledge of God and of 
their ſalvation. 


Monſ. de Poutrincourt having landed 


in this port, beheld among a multitude 
of ſavages a good number of fites, which 
did play with certain long pipes, made as 
it were with canes of reeds, painted over, 
but not with ſuch an harmony as our ſhep- 
herds might do; and to ſhew the ex- 
cellency of their art, they whiſtled with 
their noſes. in gamboliing, according to 
their faſhion. 

And as this people did run headlong, 
to come to the bark, there was a ſavage 
which hurt himſelf grievouſly in the heel 
againſt the edge of a rock, whereby he 
was inforced to remain in the place. Monl. 
de Poutrincourt's chirurgeon, at that 
inſtant would apply to this hurt that 
which was of his art, but they would not 
permit it, until they had firſt made their 
mouths and mops about the wounded 
man. They then laid him down on the 
ground, one of them holding his head on 
his lap, and made many bawlings and 
ſingings, whereunto the wounded man 
anſwered but with a Ho, with a com- 
plaining voice, which having done they 
yielded him to the cure of the ſaid chi- 
rurgeon, and went their way, and the 
Pg alſo after he had been dreſſed 

ut two hours after he came again, the 
moſt jocund in the world; having put a- 
bout his head the binding cloth, - where- 

Vo. II. | 


ſhall not 5 it. 


with his heel was wrapped, for to ſeem 
the more gallant. | 
The day. following, our people entered 
farther into the port, where being gone to 
fee the cabins of the ſavages, an old wo- 
man of an hundred or ſix ſcore years of 
age, came to caſt at the feet of Monſ. de 
Poutrincourt a loaf of bread, made with 


the wheat called Mahis, or Mais; and in 


theſe our parts, Turky or Saracen wheat, 
then very fair hemp of a long growth: 
item. beans, and grapes newly gathered, 
becauſe they had ſeen Frenchmen eat of 
them at Chouakoet ; which the other ſa- 
vages ſeeing, that knew it not, they brought 
more of them than one would, emulating 
one another; and for recompence of this 


their kindneſs, there was ſet on their fore- The em- 
heads a fillet, or band of paper, wet with plicity and 


ſpittle, of which they were very proud. 
It was ſhewed them, in preſſing the grape 
into a glaſs, that of that we did make 
the wine which we did drink. We would 
have made them to eat of the grape, but 
having taking it into their mouths, they 
ſpit it out, ſo ignorant is this people 
of the beſt thing that God hath given to 
man, next to bread. Yet notwithſtand- 


ing they have no want of wit, and might 


be brought to do ſome good, things, if 
they were civilized, and had the uſe of 
handicrafts. But they are ſubtil, thieviſh 
and traiterous; and though they be na- 


ked, yct one cannot take heed of their 


fingers; for if one turn never ſo little his 
eyes aſide, and that they ſpy the oppor- 
tunity to ſteal any knife, hatchet, or any 
thing elle, they will not miſs or fail of it; 
and will put the theft between their but- 
tocks, or will hide it within the ſand 
with their foot ſo cunningly, that one 


ignuorance 
of the 
ſavages. 


Indeed I do not The bad 


wonder if a people poor and naked be nature of 
thieviſh, but when the heart is malicious, the 44. 
mo — 


it is incæcuſable. This people is ſuch 
that they muſt be handled with terror ; 
for if through love and gentleneſs, one 
give them too free acceſs, they will practiſe 
ſome ſurprize, as it hath been known in 
divers occaſions heretofore, and will yet 
hereafter be feen. And without deferring 
any longer, the ſecond day after our com- 
ing thither, as they ſaw our people buſy 
a waſhing linnen, they came ſome fifty, 
one following another, with bows, ar- 
rows, and quivers, intending to play ſome 
bad part, as it was conjectured upon their 
manner of proceeding ; but they were 
prevented, ſome of our men going to 
meet them, with their muſkets and mat- 
ches at the cock, which made ſome of 
them run away, and the others being 


compaſied, in having put down their 
weapons, came to a Peninſule, or ſmall 


head of an iſland, where our men were ; 
| 10 C and 
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and making a friendly ſhew, demanded to tillage moſt neceſſary for the ſowing of 
truck the tobacco they had for our mer- corn, he began to plant the vine, whoſe 
chandizes, effects he felt afterwards. 


The next day the captain of the ſaid 
place and port, came into Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt's bark to ſee him; we did marvel 
to ſee him accompanied with Olmechin, 
ſeeing the way wasmarvellous long to come 
thither by land, and much ſhorter by ſea, 


That gave cauſe of bad ſuſpicion, albeit 


he had promiſed his love to the Frenchmen. 
Notwithſtanding they were gently received: 
and Monl. de Poutrincourt gave to the ſaid 
Olmechin a compleat garment, wherewith 
being cloathed, he viewed himſelf in a 
glaſs, and did laugh to ſee himſelf in that 
order, But a little while after, feeling 
that the ſame hindred him, although it 
was in O#ftober, when he was returned un- 
to his cabin, he diſtributed it to ſundry 
of his men, to the end that one alone 
ſhould not be over-peſtered with it. 'This 
ought to be a ſufficient leſſon to ſo many 
finical, both men and women, of theſe 
parts, who cauſe their garments and breaſt- 
plates to be made as hard and ſtiff as wood, 
wherein their bodies are ſo miſerably tor- 
mented, that they are in their clothes un- 
able to all good actions. And if the wea- 
ther be too hot they ſuffer in their great 


bums with a thouſand folds, unſupport- 


able heats, that are more untolerable, than 
the torments which felons and criminal 
men are ſometimes made to feel. 

Now during the time that the ſaid Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt was there, being in doubt 


whether Monſ. de Monts would come to 


make an habitation on that coaſt, as he 
wiſhed it, he made there a piece of ground 


Corn ſow- to be tilled, for to ſow corn and to plant 
ed, and vines, which they did, with the help of 


ec. 


vinesplant- Our apothecary maſter Lewes Hebert, a 


man, who, beſides his experience in his 
art, taketh great delight in the tilling of 
the ground. And the ſaid Monſ. de Pou- 


trincourt may be here compared to good 


father Noah, who after he had made the 


alt. 


As they were a deliberating to paſs far- 
ther, Olmechin came to the bark to ſee 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt, where having tar- 
ried certain hours, either in talking or eat- 
ing, he ſaid that the next day one hundred 
boats ſhould come, containing every one 
ſix men; but the coming of ſuch a num- 
ber of men, being but troubleſome, Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt would not tarry for them : 
but went away the ſame day to Mallebarre, 
not without much difficulty, by reaſon of 
the great ſtreams and ſhoals that are there. 
So that the bark having touched at three 
foot of water only, we thought to be caſt a- 
way, and we began to unload her, and 
put the victuals into the ſhallop, which 
was behind, for to ſave us on land; but 
being no full ſea, the bark came afloat 
within an hour. All this fea is a land over- 
flowed, as that of Mouut St. Michael's, a 
ſandy ground, - in which, all that reſteth is 
a plain flat country as far as the mountains, 
which are ſeen fifteen leagues off from that 
place; and I am of opinion, that as far as 
Virginia, it is all alike, Moreover, there 
is here great quantity of grapes, as before, 
and a country very full of people. Monſ. 
de Monts being come to Mallebarre in an- 
other ſeaſon of the year, gathered only 


green grapes; which he made to be pre- 


ſerved, and brought ſome to the king. 
But it was our good hap to come thither in 
Oclober, for to ſee the maturity thereof. I 
have here before ſhewed the difficulty that 
is found inentering into Mallebarre. This is 
the cauſe why Monſ. de Poutrincourt came 


not in with his bark, but went thither 


with a ſhallop only, which thirty or forty 
ſavages did help to draw in; and when it 
was full tide (but the tide doth not mount 
here but two fathom high, which is ſel- 
dom ſeen) he went out, and retired himſelf 
into his ſaid bark, to paſs further in the 
morning, as ſoon as he ſhould ordain it, 


——_ 
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6 b HE night beginning to give place to 


the dawning ofthe day, the fails are 


navigation. For with this ſmall veſſel 


hoiſted up, but it was but a very perilous 


were 


they Danger, 
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were forced to coaſt the land, where they 
found no depth: going back to ſea it was 
yet worſe, in ſuch wiſe that they did ſtrike 
twice or thrice, being raiſed up again on- 


ly by the waves, and the rudder was brok- 


en, which was a dreadful thing. In this 
extremity they were conſtrained to caſt 
anchor in the ſea, at two fathoms deep, 
and three leagues off from the land; which 
being done, Daniel Hay, a man which 
taketh pleaſure in ſhewing forth his virtue 
in the perils of the ſea, was ſent towards 
the coaſt to view it, and ſee if there were 
any port. And as he was near land he ſaw 
a ſavage, which did dance, ſinging ,, yo. 
He called him to come nearer, and by ſigns 
aſked him, if there were any place to re- 
tire ſhips in, and where any treſh water 
was; the ſavage having made ſign there 
was, he took him into his ſhallop, and 
brought him to the bark, wherein was 
Chkoudun, captain of the river of Oigoudi, 
otherwiſe St. John's river; who being 
brought before this ſavage, he underſtood 
him no more than did our own people; 
true it is, that by ſigns he comprehended 
better than they what he would ſay. This 
lavage ſhewed the places, were no depth 
was, and where was any, and did ſo well 
indenting and winding here and there, al- 
way the Jead in hand, that in the end they 
came to the port ſhewed by him, where 
{mall depth is ; wherein the bark being 
arrived, diligence was uſed to make a 
forge for to mend her with her rudder, 
and an oven to bake bread, becauſe there 
was no more biſket left. | 
Fifteen days were employed in this 
work, during the which Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court, according tothe laudable cuſtom of 
Chriſtians, made a croſs to be framed and 
ſet up, upon a green bank, as Mon. de 
Monts had done two years before at Kinibe- 
ki,and Mallebarre. Now among theſe pain- 
tul exerciſes they gave not over making 


good chear, with that which both the ſea 


and the land might furniſh in that part 
for in this port is plenty of fowl, in taking 
of which many of our men applied them- 
ſelves ; eſpecially the ſea larks are there in 
ſo great flights, that Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court killed twenty-eight of them with 
one culiver ſhot; as tor fiſh, there be 
ſuch abundance of porpoiſſes, and another 
kind of fiſh, called by Frenchmen Soufleurs, 
that 1s to ſay Blowers, that the ſea ſeems to 
be all covered over with them : but they 
had not the things neceſſary for this kind 
of fiſhing they contented themſelves then 
with ſhefl. fh, as Of oyſters, ſcollops, pe- 
riwincles, whereof there was enough to 
be ſatisficd. The ſavages of the other 
ſide did bring fiſh, and grapes within baſ- 
kets made of ruſhes, for to exchange with 
ſome of our wares. The ſaid Monſ. de 


Poutrincourt ſeeing the grapes there mar- 
vellouſly fair, commanded him that waited 
on his chamber, to lay up in the bark a 
burden of the vines from whence the ſaid 
grapes were taken. Our apothecary M. 
Lewis Hebert, deſirous to inhabit in thoſe 
countries, had pulled out a good quantity 


of them, to the end to plant them in Port 


Royal, where none of them are, although 
the ſoil be there very fit for vines ; which 
nevertheleſs, by a dull forgetfulneſs, was 
not done, to the great diſcontent of the ſaid 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt and of us all. 
After certain days, the ſaid Monl. de 
Poutrincourt, ſeeing there great aſſemblies 


of ſavages, came aſhore, and to give them 


ſome terror, made to march before him 
oneof his men, flouriſhing with two naked 
ſwords ; whereat they much wondered, 
but yet much more when they ſaw that 
our muſkets did pierce thick pieces of 
wood, where their arrows could not ſo 


much as ſcratch; and therefore they never 


aſſailed our men, as long as they kept 
watch; and it had been good to found the 
trumpet at every hours end, as captain 
James Quartier did: for, as Monſ. de 
Poutrincourt doth often ſay, one muſt never 
lay bait for thieves; meaning that one 
muſt never give cauſe to an enemy to 
think that he may ſurprize you; but one 
muſt always ſhew that he is miſtruſted, 
and that you are not aſleep, chiefly when 
one hath to do with ſavages, which will 
never ſet upon him that reſolutely expects 


them; which was not performed in this 


place by them that bought the bargain of 
their negligence very dear, as we will now 
tell you. | 


Fifteen days being 2 the ſaid 
e 


Monſ. de Poutrincourt ſeeing his bark 
mended, and nothing remaining to be done 
but a batch of bread, he went ſome three 
leagues diſtant within the land, to ſee if 


he might diſcover any ſingularity ; but in g;,,, of 
his return, he and his men perceived the conſpiracy 


ſavages running away thorough the wood 
in divers troops of twenty, thirty, and 


more, ſome bowing themſelves as men 


that would not be ſeen, others hiding 
themſelves in the graſs not to be perceived; 


others carrying away their ſtuff, and ca- 


noes full of corn, for to betake them to 
their heels, beſides the women tranſport- 
ing their children, and ſuch ſtuff as they 
could with them. Thoſe actions gave 
cauſe to Monſ. de Poutrincourt to think 
that this pops did plot ſome bad enter- 
prize; therefore being arrived, he com- 


manded his people which were a making 


of bread to retire themſelves into their 
bark. But as young people do often for- 
get their duty, theſe having ſome cake, 
or ſuch like thing to make, had rather fol- 
low their liquoriſh appetites, than to 1 
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that which was commanded them, tarried 


till night without retiring themſelves. 


Diſobedi- 
ence, 


About midnight Monſ. de Poutrincourt, 


thinking upon that which had paſſed the 


day before, did aſk whether they were in 
the bark, and hearing they were not, he 
ſent the ſhallop unto them, to command 


- and bring them aboard, whereto they diſ- 


obey'd, except his chamberlain, who fear- 
ed his maſter. They were five, armed 
with muſkets and ſwords, which were 
warned to ſtand ſtill upon their guard, and 


yet, being negligent, made not any watch, 


ſo much were they addicted to their own 
wills. The report was, that they had be- 
fore ſhot off two muſkets upon the ſa- 
vages, becauſe that ſome one of them had 
ſtolen a hatchet ; finally, thoſe ſavages, 
either provoked by that, or by their bad 
nature, came at the break of day without 


any noiſe, which was very eaſy to them, 


having neither horſes, Waggons, nor wood- 
en ſhoes, even to the place where they 
were aſleep, and ſeeing a fit opportunity 

a bad part, they ſet upon them 


to ay 
with ſhots of arrows and clubs, and killed 


Murther 
done by 
ſavages. 


de Poutrincourt, who 


two of them ; the reſt being hurt began to 
cry out, running towards the ſea ſhore z 
then he which kept watch within the 


bark, cried out all affrighted, O Lord! 


our men are killed! our men are killed ! 
at this voice and cry every one roſe up, 
and haſtily, not taking leiſure to fit on 
their cloaths, nor to ſet fire to their mat- 
ches, ten of them went into the ſhallop, 
whoſe names I do not remember, but of 
Monſ. Champlein; Robert Grave; Monſ. 
du Ponts's fon; Daniel Hay, the chirur- 
geon; the apothecary; and the trumpet- 
er; all which, following the ſaid Monſ. 

Pad his ſon with 
him, came a-land unarmed ; but the ſa-— 


vages run away as faſt as ever they could, 


hundred men. 


though they were above three hundred, 
beſides them that were hidden in the 
graſs, according to their cuſtom, which 
appeared not. Wherein is to be noted, 
how God fixeth I know not what terror 
in the face of the faithful, againſt infidels 
and miſcreants, according to his ſacred 
word, when he ſaith to his choſen people, 
none ſhall be able to ſtand before you; the 
Lord your God ſball put a terror and fear 
of you over all the earth, upon which you 
ſhall march. So we ſee that a hundred 
thirty five thouſand Midianites, able fight- 
ing men, ran away, and killed one ano- 
ther, before Gideon, which had but three 
Now to think to follow 
after theſe ſavages, it had been but labour 
loſt, for they are too ſwift in running ; but 
if one had horſes there, they might pay 
them home very ſoundly, for they have a 
number of ſmall paths, leading from one 
place to another, which is not in Port 


Royal, and their woods are not ſo thick, 
and have beſides ſtore of open land. 
Whilſt that Monſ. de Poutrincourt was 
coming a-ſhore, there was ſhot from 
the bark ſome ſmall caſt pieces upon 
ſome ſavages, that were upon a little hill, 
and ſomeot them were ſeen fall down, but 
they be fo nimble in ſaving their dead 
men, that one knew not what judgment to 
make of it. 


The ſaid Monſ. de Poutrin- Thebury. 


ö , ing oſ the 
court, ſeeing he could get nothing by pur- 


ſuing of them, cauſed pits to be made to 


cad, 


bury them that were dead, which I have 


ſaid to be two, but there was one that 
died at the waters ſide, thinking to ſave 
himſelf, and a fourth man, which was fo 
ſorely wounded with arrow-ſhots, that he 
died being brought to Port Royal; the 
fifth man had an arrow ſticking in his 
breaſt, yet did ſcape death for that time; 
but it had been better he had dicd there, 
for one hath lately told us that he was 
hanged in the habitation that Monſ. de 
Monts maintaineth at Kebeck in the great 


river of Canada, having been the author 


of a conſpiracy made againſt his captain 
Monſ. Champlein, who is now. there. 
And as for this miſchief it hath been pro- 
cured by the folly and diſobedience of one 
whom I will not name, becauſe he died 
there, who played the cock and ring-lea- 
der among the young men that did too 
lightly believe him, which otherwiſe 
were of a reaſonable good nature ; and be- 


cauſe one would not make him drunk, he 


ſwore, according to his cuſtom, that he 
would not return into the bark, which al- 
ſo came to paſs; for the ſelf ſame was 
found dead, his face on the ground, have- 
ing a little dog upon his back, both of 
them ſhot together, and pierced thorough 
with one and the ſelf- ſame arrow. 

In this bad occurrence, Monſ. du Pont's 
ſon, above- named, had three of his fin- 
gers cut off with a ſplint of a muſket, 


Conſpira- 
ry. 


which being overcharged did burſt, which 


troubled the company very much, that was 


afflicted enough by other occaſions : never- 
theleſs, the laſt duty towards the dead was 
not neglected, which were buried at the 
foot of rhe croſs that had been there planted, 
as is before ſaid. 


But the inſolency of this The inſo- 


barbarous people was great, after the mur- lencyotthe 


thers by them committed; for that as our 
men did ſing over our dead men, the func- 
ral ſervice and prayers accuſtomed in the 
church, theſe raſcals, I fay, did dance and 
howled a- far off, rejoicing for their traitor- 


ſavag es. 


ous treachery; and therefore, though they The tt 


were a great number, they adventured not 


moroul- 
nes 01 the 


themſclves to come and aſſail our people, fag. 


who, having at their leiſure, done what we 
have ſaid before, becauſe the fea waxcd 
very low, retired themſclves unto the bark, 
whe in remained Monſ. Champdore for the 

| guard 
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piety of 
the ſa- 
vages. 


The ſa- 
vag 25 


flight. 


Port For. 


tune. 
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guard thereof. But being low water, and 


having no means to come a- land, this 
wicked generation came again to the place 
where they had committed the murther, 


pulled up the croſs, digged out and unbu- 


ried one of the dead corps, took away his 
ſhirt, and put it on them, ſhewing their 
ſpoils that they had carried away : and be- 
ſides all this, turning their backs towards 
the bark, did caſt ſind with their two 
hands betwixt their buttocks in deriſion, 
howling like wolves z which did marvel- 
louſly vex our people, which ſpared no caſt 
pieces ſhots at them; but the diſtance was 
very great, and they had already that ſub- 
tility as to caſt themſelves on the ground 


when they ſaw the fire put at it, in ſuch 


ſort that one knew not whether they had 
been hurt or no, ſo that our men were 
forced, nill or will, to drink that bitter 
potion, attending for the tide, which being 
come and ſufficient to carry them a-land, 
as ſoon as they ſaw our men enter into the 
ſhallop, they ran away as ſwift as grey- 
hounds, truſting themſelves on their agi- 
lity. There was with our men a Sagamss, 
named Schkoudun, ſpoken of before, who 
much diſliked their pranks, and would 
alone go and fight againſt all this multi- 
tude, but they would not permit him, fo 
they ſet up the croſs again with reverence, 
and the body which they had digged up 
was buried again, and they named this port, 


Port Fortune. 


The next day they hoiſted up ſails to paſs 
further and diſcover new lands, but the 
contrary wind conſtrained them to put back, 
and to come again into the ſaid port. The 


other next day after, they attempted again 


to go farther, but in vain, and they were 
yet forced to put back until the wind ſhould 
be fit, During theſe attempts, the ſavages, 
thinking, I believe, that that which had 
paſſed between us was but a jeſt anda play, 
would needs come again familiarly unto us, 
and offered to truck, diſſembling that they 
were not them that had done thoſe villanies, 
but others, which they ſaid were gone away. 
But they were not aware of the fable, how 
the ſtork being taken among the cranes, 
which were found doing ſome damage, 
was puniſhed as the others, notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe pleaded that ſhe was ſo far from 
doing any harm, that contrariwiſe ſhe did 
purge the ground from ſerpents, which 
ſhe did eat, Monſ, de Poutrincourt then 
ſuffered them to approach, ' and made as 
though he would accept of their wares, 
which were tobacco, carknets, and brace- 
lets made with the ſhells of a fiſh called 
vignaux, and eſurgni, by James Quartier 
in the diſcovery of his ſecond voyage, of 
great eſteem among them: em, of their 
corn, beans, bows, arrows, quivers, and 
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other ſmall traſh. And as the ſociety was 
renewed the ſaid Poutrincourt commanded 


to nine or ten that were with him, to make 


the matches of their muſkets round, liketo 


a round ſnare, and that when he ſhould 
give a ſign, every one ſhould caſt his ſtring 


upon the ſavage's head that ſhould be near 
him, and ſhould catch him, even as the 
hangman doth with him that he hath in 
hand; and for the effecting of this, that 
half of his people ſhould go a- land, whilſt 
the ſavages were buſy a trucking in the 
ſhallop; which was done, but the execu- 
tion was not altogether according to his de- 
ſire; for he intended to ſerve himſelf with 
them that ſhould be taken, as of ſlaves to 
grind at the hand-mill and to cut wood ; 
wherein they failed by over-much haſte : 
nevertheleſs, ſix or ſeven of them were cut 
in pieces, which could not ſo well run in 
the water as on the land, and were watched 


at the paſſage, by thoſe of our men that 


were a-land, | 
That done, the next day they endea 
voured to go farther, although the wind 


was not good, but they went but a little 


forward, and ſaw only an iſland ſix or ſeven 
leagues off, to which there was no means 
to come, and it was called P le douteuſe, 
the doubtful iſle, which being conſidered, 
and that of one ſide the want of victuals was 
to be feared, and of the other that the winter 
might hinder their courſe, and beſides they 
had two ſick men, of whom there was no 


hope of recovery ; counſel being taken it 


was reſolved to return into Port Royal; 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt beſides all this, ms 
yet in care for them whom he had left 
there, ſo they came again for the third 
time into port Fortunè, where no ſavage 
was ſeen. ee | 


Upon the firſt wind, the ſaid Monſ. de Their re- 
Poutrincourt weighed anchor ſor the return, burn. 


and being mindful of the dangers paſſed, he 
failed in open ſea; which ſhortened his 
courſe, but not without a great miſchief of 


the rudder, which was again broken ; in 


ſuch ſort, that being at the mercy of the 
waves, they arrived in the end as well as 
they could among the iſlands of Norombega, 
where they mended it, And after their de- 


parture from the ſaid iſlands they came to 


Menane, an iſland about ſix leagues in 
length, between &. Croix and Port. Royal, 


where they tarried for the wind, which be- 


ing come ſomewhat favourable, parting 
from thence new miſchances happened; for 
the ſhallop being tied at the bark, was 
ſtricken with a ſea fo roughly, that with 
her noſe ſhe brake all the hinder part of 
the ſaid bark, wherein Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court, and others, were. And, moreover, 


not being able to get to the paſſage of the 


ſaid Port Royal, the tide (which runneth 
10 D ſwiftly 
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ſwiftly in that place) carried them towards 
the bottom of bay Francoiſe, from whence 
they came not forth eaſily, and they were 
in as great danger as ever they were before, 
for as much as ſeeking to return from 
whence they came, they ſaw themſelves 
carried with the wind and tide towards 
the coaſt, which is high rocks and down- 
falls, where, unleſs they had doubled a 
certain point that threatened them of 
wreck, they had been caſt away, But God 
will, in high enterprizes, try the conſtancy 


have received them, to ſay as the kingly 
pſalmiſt, well-beloved of God: 


Yet, nevertheleſs, by thy right hand thou 
holdſt me ever faſt, | 

And with thy counſel doſt me guide to glory 
at the laſt. | 

What thing is there that I can wiſh but thee 
in heaven above ? © 8 

And in the earth there is nothing like thee 
that I can love. Pal. Ixxiii. 23, 24. 


1 


After many perils (which I will not com- The arriy. 
pare to them of Ulyſſes nor Aneas, tearing al of 
to defile our holy voyage with prophane Mon. 4 


of them that fight for his name, and ſee if 
they will waver: he bringeth them to the 
door of death, and yet holdeth them by 


Culrin- 


the hand, to the end they fall not into the 


pit, as it is written, It is J, it is I, and there 


is none other God with me; I kill, and make 
alive; I wound and I heal; and there is no 
body that may deliver any out of my hand, 
So we have ſaid heretofore, and ſeen by 
effect, that although ii thoſe navigations 
a thouſand dangers have preſented them- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding not one man hath 
been loſt by the ſea, although that of them, 
which do only go for fiſhing, and to trade 
for ſkins, many there be that periſh there ; 
witneſs, four fiſhermen of Sr. Malo that 
were ſwallowed up in the waters, being 
gone a fiſhing, when as we were upon our 
return into France: God being willing that 
we ſhould acknowledge to hold this benefit 
of him, and to manifeſt by that means his 
glory, to the end that ſenſibly men may 
ce that it is he, which is the author of theſe 


holy enterpriſes, which are not made of 


The ſtate 
of corn, 


covetouſneſs, nor by unjuſt effuſion of 


blood, but of a zeal to eſtabliſh his name 
and his greatneſs among nations that have 
no knowledge of him. Now after ſo many 
heavenly favours, it is the part of them that 


impurity) Monſ. de Poutrincourt arrived in 
Port Royal the 14th. day of November, 
where we received him joyfully, and with 
a ſolemnity altogether new in that part. 
For about the time that we expected his 


return, with great deſire, and that ſo much 


the more, that if any harm had happened 
to him, we had been indanger to have con- 
fuſion among ourſelves, I adviſed myſelf 
to ſhew ſome jollity going to meet him, as 
we did. And for as much as it was in 
French verſes made in haſte, I have placed 
them with the muſes of Nova Francia, by 
the title of Neptune's Theatre, whereunto J 
refer the reader. Moreover, to give greater 


honour to the return, and to our action, we 


did place over the gate of our fort, the 
arms of France, environed with laurel 
crowns, whereof there is great ſtore along 


the woods ſides, with the king's poly, 


Duo protegit unus; and under, the arms of 


Monſ. de Monts, with this inſcription, Da- 
bit Deus his quoque finem ; and thoſe of 


Monſ. Poutrincourt, with this other inſcrip- 
tion, Inuia virtuti nulla eſt via; both of 
them alſo invironed with garlands of bays. 


—_ 


CHAP. XVI. 


The condition of the corn which they ſeed ; the inſtitution of the order of Bon 


temps; the behaviour of the ſavages among the Frenchmen ; the /tate of 
winter ; why rains and fogs be rare in this ſeaſon ; why rain 1s frequent be- 
tween the Tropics; ſnow profitable to the ground ; the ſtate of January; con- 
formity of weather in the ancient and New France; why the ſpring is flow, 


&c. 


* E public rejoicing being finiſhed, 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt had a care to 


ſee his corn, the greateſt part whereof he 
from our fort, 


had ſowed two leagues o 
up the river P Equiile : and the other part 
about our ſaid fort: and found that which 
was firſt ſown very forward, but nat the 


laſt, that had been ſown the 6th and 10th 


days of November, which notwithſtanding 


did grow under the ſnow, during winter, 
as I have noted it in my ſowings. It would 
be a tedious thing to particularize all that 
was done amongſt us during winter; as to 
tell how the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt 
cauſed many times coals to be made, the 


forge-coal being ſpent ; that he cauſed ways 
| to 


\ . 
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The uſe of to be made thorough the woods; that we 


the com- 
paſs in 
land voy- 
ages. 


8 inſti- 


tution of 
the order 
of Bin 


temſs. 


went thorough the foreſts by the guide of 
the compaſs ; and other things of ſuch na- 
ture, But I will relate that, for to keep 
us merry and cleanly, concerning victuals, 
there was an order eſtabliſhed at the table 
of the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt, which 
vas named Lordre de bon temps, the order 


of good time, or the order of mirth, at- 


firſt invented by Monſ. Champlein, wherein 
they who were of the ſame table, were 
every one at his turn and day, which was 
in fifteen days once, ſteward and caterer, 
Now his care was, that we ſhould have good 
and worſhipfu! fare, which was ſo well ob- 
ſerved, that although the belly-gods of 
theſe parts do often reproach unto us that 
we had not La Rue aux Ours Þ of Paris 
with us, we have ordinarily had there as 
good chear as we could have at La Rue 
aux Ours, and at far leſs charge; for there 


was none, but, two days before his turn 


came, was careful to go a hunting or fiſh- 
ing, and brought ſome dainty thing, be- 
ſides that which was of our ordinary allow- 
ance: ſo well, that at breaktaſt we never 
wanted ſome modicum or other, of fiſh or 
fleſh ; and at the repaſt of dinners and ſup- 
pers, yet leſs: for it was the great banquet, 


where che governor of the feaſt, or ſteward, 


whom the ſavages do call Aloctegi, having 
made the cook to make all things ready, 
did march with his napkin on his ſhoulder, 
and Eis ſtaff of office in his hand, with the 
collar of the order about his neck, which 
was worth about four crowns, and all of 
them of the order following of him, bear- 
ing every one a diſn. The like allo was at 
the bringing in of the fruit, but not with 
ſo great a train; and at night after grace 
was ſaid, he reſigned the collar of the or- 
der, with a cup of wine, to his ſucceſſor in 
that charge, and they drank one to another. 


J have heretofore ſaid, that we had abun- 


dance of fowl, as mallards, outards, geeſe 


grey and white, partridges, and other birds; 


item, of ellans, or ſtag fleſh, of caribous, 
or deer, beavers, otters, bears, rabbets, 
wild cats, or leopards, nibaches, and ſuch 
like, which the ſavages did take, where- 
with we made as good diſhes of meat, as 
in the cooks-ſhops that be in La Rue aux 
Ours (Bear-ſtreet) and greater ſtore ; for 
of all meats none is ſo tender as ellan's 
fleſh, whereof we made good paſties, nor 
ſo delicate as the beaver's tail, Yea, we 
have had ſometimes half a dozen ſturgeons 
at one clap, which the ſavages did bring to 


us, part whereof we did take, paying for 


it, and the reſt was permitted them to ſell 


—_—_ 


re . 
„„ 


publickly, and to truck for bread, whereof 
our people had abundantly. And as for 
the ordinary meat brought out of France, 
that was diſtributed equally, as much to 
the leaſt as to the biggeſt. And the like 
with wine, as we have ſaid. In ſuch actions 


we had always twenty or thirty ſavages, 


men, women, girls, and boys, who be- 
held us doing our offices. Bread was given 
them gratis, as we do here to the poor. 
But as for the Sagamos Membertou, and 


other Sagamos, when any came to us, they 


ſat at table eating and drinking as we did; 
and we took pleaſure in ſeeing them, as 
contrariwiſe their abſence was irkſome unto 
us; as it came to paſs three or four times 
that all went away to the places where they 
knew that game and veniſon was, and 
brought one of our men with them, who 
liv*d ſix weeks as they did without ſalt, with- 
out bread, and without wine, lying on the 
ground upon ſkins, and that in ſnowy wea- 
ther. Moreover, they had greater care of 
him, as alſo of others that have often gone 
with them, than of themſelves, ſaying, 
that it they ſhould chance to die it would 
be laid to their charges to have killed them : 
and hereby it may be known, that we were 
not, as it were, pent up in an iſland as 
Monſ. de Villegagnon was in Braſil : for 
this people love Frenchmen, and would all, 


at a need, arm themſelves for to maintain 
them. ; 


But to uſe no digreſſion, ſuch govern- 
ment as we have ſpoken of did ſerve us 
for preſervatives againſt the country diſcaſe. 


And yet four of ours died in February and Mortality. 


March, of them who were of a fretful con- 
dition, or ſluggiſh : and I remember I ob- 
ſerved that all had their lodgings on the 
weſt-ſide, and looking towards the wide 
open port, which is almoſt four leagues 
long, ſhaped oval-wiſe z beſides, they had, 
all of them, ill bedding. For the former 
ſickneſſes, and the going away of Monſ. 
du Pont, in that manner as we have ſaid, 
cauſed the quilt-beds to be caſt away, for 
they were rotten, And they that went with 
the ſaid Monſ. du Pont carried away the 
ſheets and blankets, challenging them as 
theirs, So that ſome of our people had 
ſore mouths, and ſwollen legs, like to the 


Phthiſicks; which is the ſickneſs that God 


ſent to his people in the deſart, in puniſh- 
ment for that they would fill themſelves 
with fleſh, not contenting themſelves with 
that whereof the deſart furniſhed them by 
the divine providence, 


1 


We had fair weather almoſt during all The ſlate 


the winter, For neither rains nor fogs are of winter 
| | ſo weather, 


— 


— 


+ La Rue aux Ours, or Baar: ſirtet, is as Pye-corncr, or ſuch a cook place, in Lendbn. 
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ſo ſrequent there as here, whither it be at 


ſea or on the land: the reaſon is, becauſe 


the ſun-beams, by the long diſtance, have 
not the force to raiſe up vapours from the 
round here, chiefly in a country all woody, 
But in ſummer it doth, both from the ſea 
and land, when as their force is augmented, 
and thoſe vapours are diſſolved ſuddenly 
or ſlowly, according as one approacheth 
Why it to the equinoctial line, For we ſee that 
raineth be- between the two Tropics it raineth in more 
tween the abundance both at ſea and on the land, eſ- 
Tropics. pecially in Peru and Mexico, than in Africa, 
bee the ſun by ſo long ſpace of ſea, 
having drawn up much moiſtneſs from the 
main ocean, he diſſolveth them in a mo- 
ment by the great force of his heat; where 
contrariwiſe, towards the Newfoundlands 
they maintain themſelves a long time in the 
air, before they be turned into rain or be 
diſperſed : which is done in ſummer, as 
we have ſaid, and not, in winter; and at 
ſea more than on the land. For on the land 
the morning miſts ſerve for a dew, and fall 
about eight o' clock; and at ſea they dure 
two, three, and eight days, as oftentimes 
we have tried, 

Seeing then we are ſpeaking of winter, 
we ſay that rains being in thoſe parts rare, 
in that ſeaſon, the ſun likewiſe ſhineth there 
very fair after the fall of ſnows, which we 
have had ſeven or eight times, but it 1s 

_ eaſily melted in open places, and the longeſt 
abiding have been in February, Howloe- 
Snow is Ver it be, the ſnow is very profitable for 


profitable. the fruits of the earth, to preſerve them 


againft the froſt, and to ſerve them as a 


furr-gown : which is done by the admirable. 


providence of God for the preſervation of 
men, and as the pſalm ſaith, 


He giveth ſnow like wool, boar-froſt 
Like aſhes he doth ſpread, 
Like morſels caſts his ice. 

Pſal. cxlvii. 16. 


Frots, And as the ſky is ſeldom covered with. 


when they clouds towards Newfoundland in winter- 
8 time, ſo are there morning froſts, which 
do encreaſe in the end of January, Febru- 
ary, and in the beginning of March, for 
until the very time of January we kept us 
ſti]! in our doublets: and I remember that 
on a Sunday, the 14th day of that month, in 
the afternoon, we ſported ourſelves ſinging 
in muſic upon the river P Zquille, and in 


the ſame month we went to ſee the corn 


two leagues off from our fort, and did dine 

merrily in the fun-ſhine :, I would not, for 
all that, ſay, that all other years were like 
Conform- unto this; for as that winter was as mild 


ity of wea- in theſe parts, theſe laſt winters of the years 


— 1607, 1608, have been the hardeſt that 
ever was ſeen, it hath alſo been alike in 


France. 


thoſe countries, in ſuch fort that many ſa- 
vages died through the rigour of the wea- 
ther, as in theſe our parts many poor peo- 
ple and travellers have been killed through 
the ſame hardneſs of winter weather. But 
I will ſay, that the year before we were 
in N-w France, the winter had not been 
ſo hard, as they which dwelt there before 
us have teſtified unto me, 

Let this ſuffice for that which concerneth 
the winter ſeaſon. But I am not yet fully 
ſatisfied in ſearching the cauſe, why in one 
and the ſelf-ſame parallel the ſeaſon is in 
thoſe parts of New France more ſlow by a 
month than in theſe parts, and the leaves 
appear not upon the trees but towards the 
end of the month of May ; unleſs we ſay 
that the thickneſs of the woods, and great- 
neſs of foreſts, do hinder the ſun from 
warming of the ground; lem, that the 
country where we were is joining to the ſea, 
and thereby more ſubject to cold, as parti- 
cipating of Peru, a country likewiſe cold 
in regard of Africa; and, beſides that, 
this land having never been tilled is the 
more dampiſh, the trees and plants not be- 
ing able eaſily to draw ſap from their mo- 
ther the earth. In recompence whereof, 
the winter there is alſo more ſlow, as we 
have heretofore ſpoken, 

The cold being paſſed, about the end Preſſing 
of March the beſt diſpos'd among us ſtrived - ny” 
who ſhould beſt till the ground and make 
gardens, to ſow in them, and gather fruits 
thereof; which was to very good purpoſe, 
for we found great diſcommodity in the 
winter for want of garden herbs. When 
every one had done his ſowing, it was a 
marvellous pleaſure in ſeeing them daily 
grow and ſpring up, and yet greater con- 
tentment to uſe thereof ſo abundantly as we 
did: ſo that this beginning of good hope 
made us almoſt to forget our native coun- 
try, and eſpecially when the fiſh began to 
haunt freſh water, and came abundantly 
into our brooks, in ſuch innumerable quan- 
tity that we knew not what to do with 1t. 
Which thing when I conſider, I cannot 
wonder enough how it is poſſible, that they 
which have been in Florida have ſuffered ſo 
great famines, conſidering the temperature 
of the air which is there almoſt without 
winter, and that their famine began in the 
months of April, May, and June, wherein 
they could want for no fiſh. 1 
Whilſt ſome laboured on the ground, 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt made ſome buildings 
to be prepared for to lodge them which he 
hoped ſhould ſucceed us; and, conſidering 
how troubleſome the hand-mill was, he 
cauſed a water-mill to be made, which Thebuild- 
cauſed the ſavages toadmire much atf it: for, ing of a 
indeed, it is an invention which came not Br 
into the ſpirit of men from the firſt Fa 

iter 
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Abun- 
dance of 
herrings. 


Pilchards. 
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After that, our workmen had much reſt, 
for the moſt part of them did almoſt no- 
thing. But I may ſay, that this mill, by 
the diligence. of our millers, did furniſh 
us with three times more herrings than was 
needful unto us for our ſuſtenance. Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt made two hogſheads full 
of them to be ſalted, and one hogſhead of 
ſardines, or pilchards, to bring into France 
for a ſhew, which were left in our return 
at St. Malo, to ſome merchants. 

Among all theſe things the ſaid Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt did not neglect to think on 
his return: which was the part of a wiſe 
man, for one muſt never put ſo much truſt 
in men's promiſes, but one muſt conſider 
that very often many diſaſters do happen 
to them in a ſmall moment of time. And 
therefore, even in the month of April, he 
made two barks to be prepared, a great 
one and a ſmall one, to come to ſeek out 
French ſhips towards Campſeau, or New- 


foundland, if it ſhould happen that no ſup- 


ply ſhould come unto us. But the carpen- 
try work being finiſhed, one only incon- 
venience might hinder us, that is, we had 


no pitch to calk our veſſels. This, which 


was the chiefeſt thing, was forgotten at our 
departure from Rochel, In this important 
neceſſity, the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt ad- 
viſed himſelf to gather in the woods quan- 
tity of the gum iſſuing from firr- trees: which 
he did with much labour, going thither 
himſelf, moſt often with a boy or two; ſo 
that in the end he got ſome hundred pounds 
weight of it. Now after theſe labours, 
it was not yet all, for it was needful to 
melt and purity the ſame, which was a ne- 


ceſſary point and unknown to our ſhip-ma- 


ſter Monſ. de Champdore, and to his mari- 
ners, for as much as that the pitch, we have 
cometh from Norway, Swedeland, and 
Dantzick. Nevertheleſs, the ſaid Mon. 
de Poutrincourt tound the means to draw 


out the quinteſſence of theſe gums and firr- 
tree barks ; and cauſed quantity of bricks 
to be made, with the which he made an 
open furnace, wherein he put a limbeck 
made with many kettles, joined one in the 
other, which he filled with thoſe gums and 
barks : then being well covered, fire was 
put round about it, by whoſe violence the 
gum incloſed within the ſaid limbeck 
melted and dropped down into a haſon; 
but it was needful to be very watchful at 
it, by reaſon that if the fire had taken hold 
of the gum, all had been loſt, That was 
admirable, eſpecially in a man that never 
ſaw any made, Whereof the ſavages being 
aſtoniſhed, did ſay, in words borrowed 
from the Baſques, Endia chaus Normandia, 
that is to ſay, that the Normans know 


841 


many things. Now they call all French- Why the 
men Normans, except the Baſques, becauſe favages 


the moſt part of fiſhermen that go a fiſhing 


call a 
Frenchmen 


there, be of that nation. This remedy Nan. 


came very fitly unto us, for thoſe which 
came to ſeek us were fallen into the ſame 
want that we were, 

Now, as he which is in expectation hath 
neither contentment nor reſt, until he hath 
that which he deſireth; likewiſe our men, 
in this ſeaſon had often their eyes upon the 
great compaſs of Port Royal, to ſee if they 
might diſcover any ſhipa coming; wherein 
they were oftentimes deceived, imagining 
ſometimes they had heard a cannon-ſhot, 
other while to perceive a ſail; and very 
often taking the ſavages boats, that came 
to ſee us, for French ſhallops. For at that 


time, great number of ſavages aſſembled 


themſelves at the paſſage of the ſaid port to 
go the wars againſt the Armouchiquois, as 


we will declare in the book following. Fi- 


nally, that which was ſo much expected and 
wiſhed for, came at length, and we had 
news out of Fance, on the Aſcenſion-day in 
the forenoon. | | 


CHAP. XvII. 


The arrival of the French ; 1 de Monts's ſociety is broken, and why ; the 

covetouſneſs of them that do rob the dead; bonfires for the nativity of the duke 

| of Orleans; the departing of the ſavages to go to wars ; Sagamos Membertou ; 

voyages upon the coaſt ; bay Frangoile ; baſe traffic ; the town of Ouigoudi; 

how the ſavages do make great voyages; their bad intention; a jleel mine; the 

voices of ſea-wokves, or ſeals ; the ſlate of the iſle St. Croix; the love of the 
ſavages towards their children; the return into Port Royal. | 


T H E ſun did but begin to cheer the 
earth, and to behold his miſtreſs with 
an amorous aſpect, when the Sagamos Mem- 


bertou, after our prayers ſolemnly made to 
Cod, and the breakfaſt diſtributed to the peo- 


Vor, II. 


ple according to the cuſtom, came to give us 
advertiſement that he had ſeen a ſail upon the 
lake, which came towards our fort. At this The old - 


J ws every one went out to ſee, but ſavages 
Joyful ne y , but frages | 


ſight. 


yet none was found that had ſo good a ſight 
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as he, though he be above 100 years old ; 
nevertheleſs, we ſpied very ſoon what it 
was. Monſ. de Poutrincourt cauſed in all 
diligence the ſmall bark to be made ready 
for to go to view further. Monſ. de Champ- 
dore and Daniel Hay went in her, and by 
the ſign that had been told them, being 
certain that they were friends, they made 
preſently to be charged four cannons and 
twelve fauconets, to ſalute them that came 
ſo far to ſee us. They, on their part, did 
not fail in beginning the joy, and to diſ- 
charge their pieces, to whom they render'd 
the like with uſury. It was only a ſmall 
bark, under the charge of a young man of 
St. Malo, named Chevalier, who being ar- 
rived at the fort, delivered his letters to 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt, which were read 
publickly : they did write unto him, ** that, 
for to help to ſave the charges of the 
„ voyage, the ſhip, being yet the Jonas, 
« ſhould ſtay at Campſeau port, there to 
* fiſh for cods, by reaſon that the mer- 
& chants aſſociate with Monſ. de Monts, 
© knew not that there was any fiſhing far- 
c ther than that place: notwithſtanding, 
« if it were neceſſary, he ſhould cauſe the 
„ ſhip to come to Port Royal, More- 
over, that the ſociety was broken, be- 
«* cauſe that, contrary to the king's edict, 
the Hollanders, conducted by a traiter- 
* ous Frenchman. called la Jeuneſſe, had 
the year before taken up the beavers, 
® and other furrs, of the great river of 
Canada; a thing which did turn to the 
great damage of the ſociety, which, for 
© that cauſe, could no longer furniſh the 


charges of the inhabiting in theſe parts, 


oO 
eas it had done in times paſt ; and there- 


fore did ſend no body for to remain there 
after us.” As we received joy to ſee 


our aſſured ſuccour, we felt alſo great griet 


to ſee ſo fair and ſo holy an enterprize 
broken; that ſo many labours and perils 


paſt ſhould ſerve to no effect, and that the 


hope' of planting the name of God and 
the catholic faith ſhould vaniſh away; not- 
withſtanding, after that Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court, had a long while muſed hereupon, 
he ſaid, that although he ſhould have no 
body to come with him, but only his fa- 
mily, he would not forſake the enterpriſe, 
It was great grief unto us to abandon 
(without hope of return) a land that had 
produced unco us ſo fair corn, and fo 


many fair adorned gardens, All that 


could be done until that time, was to find 
out a place, fit to make a ſettled dwelling, 


_ and a land of good fertillity. And that 


being done, it was great want of courage 
to give over the enterprize, for another 
year being paſſed, the neceſſity of main- 
taining an habitation there, ſhould be tak- 
en away, for the land was lufficient to 


the evening we made bonfires for the nati- 
vity | 


yield things neceſſary for life, This was 
the cauſe of that grief which pierced the 
hearts of them which were deſirous to ſee the 
Chriſtian Religion eſtabliſhed in that coun- 
try. But on the contrary, Monſ. de Monts, 
and his aſſociates, reaping no benefit, bur 
loſs; and having no help from the king, 
it was a thing which they could not do, 
but with much difficulty to maintain an ha 
bitation in thoſe parts. Be 
Now this envy for the trade of beavers 
with the ſavages, found not only place in 
the Hollanders hearts, but alſo in French 
merchants, in ſuch ſort that the privilege 
which had been given to the ſaid Monſ. de 
Monts for ten years, was revoked, The 
unſatiable avarice of men isa ſtrange thing, 
which have no regard to that which is ho- 
neſt, ſo that they may rifle and catch by 


what means ſoever. And thereupon [I Robbing 


will ſay moreover, that there have been — J 


ſome of them that came to that country 
to fetch us home, that wickedly have pre- 
ſumed ſo much as to ſtrip the dead, and 
ſteal away the beavers, which thoſe poor 
people do put, for their laſt benefit, upon 
them whom they bury, as we will declare 
more at large in the book following. A 
thing that maketh the French name to be 
odious, and worthy diſdain among them, 
which have no ſuch ſordid quality at all, 
but rather having a heart truly noble and 
generous, having nothing in private to 
themſelves, but rather all things common, 
and which ordinarily do preſent gifts (and 
that very liberally, according to their abi- 
lity) to them whom they love and honour. 
And beſides this miſchief, it came to paſs 


that the ſavages, when that we were at 


Campſeau, killed him that had ſhewed 
them the ſepulchres of their dead. I need 
not to alledge here what Herodote reciteth 
of the vile baſeneſs of king Darius, who, 
thinking to have caught the old one in the 
neſt (as ſaith the proverb) that is to ſay, 
great treaſures, in the tomb of Semiramis, 
queen of the Babylonians, went away alto- 
gether confounded, as wiſe as he came thi- 
ther, having found in it a writing, altoge- 
ther contrary to the firſt he had read, 
which rebuked him very ſharply for his 


avarice and wickedneſs, 


Let us return to our ſorrowful news, 


and to the grief thereof, Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt having propounded to ſome of 
our company, whether they would tarry 
there for a year, eight good fellows offer- 
ed themſelves, who were promiſed that 


every one of them ſhould have a hogſ- 


head of wine, and corn ſufficicatly for 
one year, but they demanded ſo great wa- 
ges that they could not agree; ſo reſolu- 
tion was taken for the return. Towards 
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vity of my lord the duke of Orleans, and 
began afreſh to make our cannons and fau- 
conets to thunder out, accompanied with 
ſtore of muſket ſhots, having before ſung 
for that purpoſe, Te Deum laudamus. 

The Rid Chevalier, bringer of the news, 


had borne the office of captain in the ſhip 


that remained at Campſeau, and in this 
condition there was given to him, for to 
bring unto us ſix weathers, twenty-four 
hens, a pound of pepper, twenty pounds 
Of rice, as many of raiſins, and of prunes, 
a thouſand of almonds, a pound of nut- 
megs, a quarter of cinnamon, two pounds 
of maces, half a pound of cloves, two 
pounds of citron-rinds, two dozen of 
citrons, as many oranges 3 a Weſtphalia 
gamon of bacon, and fix other gamons 3 
a hogſhead of Gaſcoin wine, and as much 
of ſack, a hogſhead of powder'd beet, 
four pottles and a half of oyl of olives, a 
Jar of olives, a barrel of vinegar, and two 
ſugarloaves; but all that was loſt through 
gutter-lane, and we ſaw none of all theſe 
things to make account of : nevertheleſs 
I have thought good to name here theſe 
wares, to the end that they which will 
travel on the ſeas may provide themſelves 
therewith, As for the hens and weathers 
it was told us that they died in the voyage, 
which we eaſily believed, but we deſired, 
at leaſt, to have had the bones of them ; 
they told us yet, for a fuller anſwer, that 
they thought we had been all dead; fee 
upon what ground the conſuming of our 
proviſion was founded, For all that, we 
gave good entertainment to the ſaid Cheva- 
lier and his company, which were no ſmall 
number, nor drinkers like to the late de- 
ceaſed Monſ. Le Marquis de Piſani, which 
made them like very well of our compa- 
ny ; for there was but cyder well watered, 
in the ſhip wherein they came, for their 
ordinary portion. But as for the Cheva- 
lier, even the very firſt day he ſpake of a 
return, Monſ. de Poutrincourt kept him 
ſome eight days in delays; at the end 
whercof, this man willing to go away, 
the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt put men in 


his bark, and detained him, for ſome re- 


port, that he had ſaid, that being come to 
Campſeau, he would hoiſt up ſails and 
leave us there. 


Fifteen days after, the ſaid Monſ. de 


- Poutrincourt ſent a bark toCampſeau, with 


part of our workmen, tor to begin to pull 


The ſava- down the houſe. In the beginning of 
ges goto June, the ſavages, about four hundred in 
the wars. number, went away from the dwelling 


that the Sagamos Membertou had newly 
made, in form of a town, compaſled a- 
bout with high pales, for to go to wars 
againſt the Armeuchiquois, which was at 
Chouakoet ſome eight leagues diſtant from 


Port Royal; from whence they returned 


victorious, by the ſtratagems which I 
will declare in the deſcription that I have 
made of this war in French verſes. The 
ſavages were near two months in the aſ- 
ſembling themſelves thither. The great 
Sagamos Membertou had made them to be 
warned during, and before, the winter, 
having ſent unto them men of purpoſe, 
namely bis two ſons Actaudin and Actau- 
dinech, to appoint them there the rendez- 
vous, or place of meeting. This Saga- 
mos is a man already very old, and hath 
ſeen Capt. James Quartier in that coun- 
try, at which time he was already marri- 
ed and had children; and notwithſtand- 
ing did not ſeem to be above fifty years 
old. He hath been a very great warrior 
in his young age, and bloody during his 
life; which is the cauſe why he is ſaid to 
have many enemies, and he is very glad 
to keep himſelf near the Frenchmen, to 


live in ſecurity. During this gathering of 


people, it behoved to make preſents unto 
him, and gifts of corn and beans, yea of 
ſome barrels of wine, to feaſt his friends ; 
for he declared to Monſ. de Poutrincourt 
in theſe words: I am the Sagamos of this 
country, and am eſteemed to be thy 
friend, and of all the Normans (for ſo 


call they the Frenchmen, as I have ſaid) and 


that you make good reckoning of me : 
it would be a reproach unto me if I did 
not ſhew the effects of this love. And 
notwithſtanding, whether it be through 
envy, or otherwiſe, another Sagamos, 
named Shktoudun, who was a good friend 
to the French, and unfeigned, reported un- 
to us, that Membertou did plot ſomething 
againſt us, and had made an oration to 
that purpoſe ; which being underſtood by 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt, he ſent ſuddenly 
for him, to aſtoniſh him, and to ſee if 
he would obey, Upon the firſt ſending 
he came alone with our men, not making 
any refuſal ; which was the cauſe that he 
was permitted to return back in peace, 
having firſt been kindly uſed, and had 
ſome bottles of wine, which he loveth; 
becauſe (faith he) that when he hath drunk 


of it, he ſleepeth well, and hath no more 


tear nor care. This Membertou told us, 
at our firſt coming thither, that he would 
make the king a preſent of his copper 


mine, becauſe he ſaw we make account of 


of mines, and that it is meet that the Sa- 
gamos be courteous and liberal one towards 


the other. For he, being Sagamos, eſteem- 


eth himſelf equal to the king, and to all 
his lieutenants z and did ſay often to 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt, that he was his 


great friend, brother, companion and e- 


qual; ſhewing his equality by joyning 
the two fingers of the hand, that be call- 
ed indices, or demonſtrative fingers. Now 


although 


although this preſent which he would give 
to his majeſty, was a thing that he cared 
not for, notwithſtanding that proceedeth 
from a generous and good mind of his, 
which deſerveth as great praiſes as if the 
thing had been of greater value. As did 
the Perfian king, who received with as 
good a will a handful of water from a 
poor countryman, as the greateſt pre- 
lents that had been made unto him. For 
if Membertou had had more, he would 
have offered it liberally. | 
Monſ. de Pautrincourt being not wailing 
to depart thence, until he had ſeen the iſ- 
ſue of his expectation, that is to ſay, the 


ripeneſs of his corn, he deliberated, af- 


ter that the ſavages were gone to the wars, 
to make voyages along the coaſt. And 
3 becauſe Chevalier was deſirous to ga- 
bon dee ther ſome beavers, he ſent him in a ſmall 
coalt of : 
the French bark to the river of St. Jobn, called by 
bay. the ſavages, Ouigoudi, and to the iſle of &.. 
Croix; and he, the ſaid Monſ. de Pou- 


trincourt, went in a ſhallop to the ſaid 


copper mine. I was of the ſaid Che- 


valier's voyage; we croſſed the French bay 
to go to the ſaid river, where as ſoon as 
Salmons. We arrived, half a dozen ſalmons newly 
taken, were brought to us; we ſojourn- 
ed there four days; during which, we 
Aſſembly went into the cabins of Sagamos Chkoudun, 
* ow where we ſaw ſome eighty or a hundred 
«Reals: ſavages, all naked, except their privy 
members, - which were a making Tabagy 
(that is to ſay, a banquetting) with the 
meal that the ſaid Chevalier had trucked 
Filthy tra- With them for their old ſkins full of lice 
ding. (for they gave him nothing but that which 
they would caſt away ;) ſo made he there 
a traffick which 1 little praiſe. But it 
may be that the odour of lucre is ſavory 
and ſweet, of what thing ſoever it be, and 
the emperor Veſpaſian did not diſdain to 
receive in his own hands, the tribute 
which came unto him from the piſſing 
veſſels of Rome. | | 
Being among thole ſavages, the Saga- 
mos Chkoudun would needs give us the 
pleaſure, in ſeeing the order and geſture 
that they hold going to the wars, and 
made them all to pats before us, which I 
reſerve to ſpeak of in the hook 5 
O.4goudi The town of Ouigoudi (fo I call the dwel 


town. ing of the ſaid Chkondun) was a great in- 


cloſure upon an hill, compaſſed about 
with high and ſmall trees, tied one againſt 
another; and within it many cabins, great 
and fmall, one of which was as great as 
a market hall, wherein many houſholds 


retired themſelves; and as for the ſame 


where they made their Tabagy, it was 
ſomewhat lels. A good part of the ſaid 
ſavages were of Gachepe, which is the 
beginning of the great river of Canada ; 
and they told us, that they came from 
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their dwelling thither in ſix days, which 
made me much to marvel, ſeeing the di- 
ſtance that there is by ſea, but they ſhort- 
en very much their ways, and make 
great voyages by the means of lakes and 
rivers, at the end of which being come, 
in carrying their canoes three or four 
leagues, they get to other rivers that 
have a contrary courſe. All theſe lavages 
were come thither to go to the wars with 
Membertou againſt the Armouchiquois. 
But becaule I have ſpoken of this river 
of Ouigoudi, in Monſ. de Monts's voyage, 
I will not at this time ſpeak more of it. 
When we returned to our bark, which 
was at the coming in of the port, half a 
league off from thence, ſheltered by a 
cauſey that the ſea hath made there; our 
men, and ſpecially Capt. Champdore, that 
conducted us, were in doubt, leſt ſome 
miſchance ſhould happen unto us, and. 
having ſeen the ſavages in arms, thought 
it had been to do us ſome miſchief, which 
had been very eaſy, for we were but two, 
and therefore they were very glad of our 
return. After which, the next day came Th, fab. 
the wizard or ſoothſayer of that quarter, tilty of an 
crying as a mad-man towards our bark ; «tx 
not knowing what he meant, he was ſent or ſavage 
for in a cock-boat, and came to parly ay. 
with us, telling us that the Armouchiquois 
were within the woods, which came to 
aſſail them, and that they had killed ſome 
of their folks that were a hunting ; And 
therefore that we ſhould come a- land to aſ- 
ſiſt them. Having heard this diſcourſe, 
which according to our judgment, tend- 
ed to no good, we told him that our jour- 
neys were limited, and our victuals alſo, 
and that it was behoveful for us to be gone. 
Sceing himſelf denied, he ſaid that before 
two years were come about, they would 
either kill all the Normans, or that the 
Normans ſhould kill them. We mocked 
him and told him, that we would bring 
our bark before their fort to ranſack them 
all; but we did not, for we went away 
that day : and having the wind contrary, 
we ſheltered ourſclves under a ſmall 
iſland, where we were two days; during 
which, ſome went a ſhooting at mallards 
for proviſion ; others attended on the 
cookery. And Capt. Champdore and my 
ſelf, went along the rocks with hammers 
and chiſels, ſeeking if there were any 
mines. In doing whereof we found quan- A mine of 
tity of ſtee] among the rocks, which was gee, 
ſince molten by Monſ. de Poutrincourt, 
who made wedges of it, and it was found 
very fine ſteel, whereof he cauſed a knife 
to be made, that did cut as a razor, which 
at our return he ſhewed to the king. 
From thence we went in three days to 
the iſle of &. Croix, being often contraried 
with the winds ; and becauſe we had a bad 
conjecture 
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conjecture of the ſavages, which we did 
ſee in great numbers, at the river of 8. 
Fohn, and that the troop that was depart- 
ed from Port Royal was yet at Menane (an 
iſle between the ſaid Port Royal and 87. 
Croix) which we would not truſt, we kept 
Seals voi- good watch in the night-time 3 at which 
ces. time we did often hear ſeals voices, which 
were very like to the voice of owls; a thing 

contrary to the opinion of them that have 

ſaid and written that fiſnes have no voice. 

Being arri ved at the iſle of S. Croix, we 

found there the buildings, left there all 

whole, ſaving that the ſtore-houſe was 
uncovered of one ſide. We found there 


Menaue. 


' yet ſack in the bottom of a pipe, whereof ' 


we drank, and it was not much the worſe. 

As for gardens, we found there coleworts, 

ſorrel, lettuces, which we uſed for the 

kitching. We made there alſo good pa- 

Turtles. ſties of turtle-doves, which are very 

plentiful in the woods; but the grals is 

there ſo high, that one could not find them 

when they were killed and fallen in the 

ground. The court was there full of 

whole caſks, which ſome ill diſpoſed ma- 

riners did burn for their pleaſures, which 

thing when I ſaw, I did abhor, and I did 

judge, better than before, that the ſava- 

The frva. Ses were (being leſs civilized) more hu- 

ges of bet · Mane and honeſter men, than many that 

ter nature bear the name of Chriſtians, having, during, 

than ma- three years, ſpared that place, wherein 

ny Chri- they had not taken ſo much as a piece 

* wood, nor ſalt, which was there in 
great quantity, as hard as a rock. 

A number Going from thence, we caſt anchor a- 

of iſles, mong a great number of confuſed iſles, 

where we heard ſome ſavages, and we did 

call to them to come to us: They an- 

ſwered us with the like call. Whereunto 

one of ours replied, Ouen Kirau ? that is 

to ſay, what tre ye? they would not diſ- 

cover themſelves : but the next day Oagi- 


ſcend thereto. : 


845 
mont, the Sagamos of this river, carne td 
us, and we knew it was 'he whom we 
heard. He did prepare to follow Mem- 
bertou and his troop to the wars, where 
he was grievouſly wounded, as I have ſaid 
in my verſes upon this matter. This 
Oagimont hath a daughter about eleven 
years old, who is very comely, which 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt defired to have, The love 
and hath oftentimes demanded her of him of the ſa- 
to give her to the Queen, promiſing him ages to- 
that he ſhould never want corn, nor any 8 
thing elſe; but he would never conde- ; 
Being entred into our bark he accom- 
panied us, until we came to the broad 
ſea, where he put himſelf in his ſhallop 
to return back; and for us we bent our 
courſe for Port Royal, where we arrived 
before day, but we were before our fort, 
Juſt at the very point that fair Aurora be- 
gan to ſhew her ruddy cheeks upon the 
top of our woody hills ; every body was 
yet aſleep, and there was but one that 
roſe up, by the continual barking of 
dogs ; but we made the reſt ſoon to 
awake, by peals of muſket ſhots and 
trumpets-ſound. Monſ. de Poutrincourt 
was but the day before arrived from his 
Voyage to the mines, Whither we have 
ſaid that he was to go; and the day be- 
fore that, was the bark arrived that had 


Arrival in- 
to Port 
Royal. 


carried part of our workmen to Campſeau. 


So that all being aſſembled, there reſted 
nothing more than to prepare things ne- 
ceſlary for our ſhipping. And in this 
buſineſs our water-mill Ha us very good 
ſervice, for otherwiſe there had been no 
means to prepare meal enough for the 
voyage, but in the end we had more than 
we had need of, which was given to the 
ſavages, to the end to have'us in remem- 
brance. | 


* 9 T” _— _ * 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Port de Campſeau; our departure from Port Royal; feg of eight days 
continuance; a rain-bow appearing in the water ; the port de Savalet ; tillage 
an honourable exerciſe ; the ſavages grief at Monſ. de Poutrincourt's going 
away ; return into France; voyage to mount St. Michael; fruits of New 
France preſented to the king ; a voyage into New France after the ſaid Monſ. 


de Poutrincourt's return. 


ſcriptionof our leave of Port Royal, Monſ. de 

the port d& Poutrincourt ſent his men, one after ano- 

Comp/eas. ther, to find out the ſhip at Campſcau, 
Vol. II, 


PON the point that we ſhould take 


which is a port, being between ſeven or 
eight iſlands, where ſhips may be ſheltered 
from winds; and there is a bay of above 
fifteen leagues depth, and ſix or ſeven 
10 F | leagues 
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leagues broad; the ſaid place being diſtant 


from Port Royal above one hundred and 
fifty leagues: We had a great bark, two 


ſmall ones and a ſhallop; in one of the 


ſmall barks ſome men were ſhipped that 
were ſent before, and the thirtieth of Zuly 
the other two went away. I was in the 


_ one, conducted by Monſ. de Champ- 


re; but Monſ. de Poutrincourt deſirous 
to ſee an end of our ſowed corn, tarried 
till it was ripe, and remained there eleven 
days yet after us. In the mean time, our 


firſt journey having been the paſſage of 
Port Royal, the next day miſts came and 


ſpread themſelves upon the ſea, which 
continued with us eight whole days ; du- 
ring which, all we could do was to get to 


Cape de Sable, which we ſaw not. 


Farid. 


Abun- 
dance of 
fair cod. 


Port de la 
Heuer. 


In theſe Cimmerian darkneſſes, having 
one day caſt anchor in the ſea, by. reaſon 
of the night, our anchor drived in ſuch 
ſort, that in the morning, the tide had 
catried us among iſlands, and I marvel 
that we were not caſt away ſtriking againſt 
ſome rocks. But for victuals we wanted 


for no fiſh, for in half an hour's fiſhing we 


might take cod enough for to feed us a 
fortnight, and of the faireſt and fattelt that 
ever I ſaw, being of the colour of carps, 


which I have never known nor noted but 


in this part of the ſaid Cape de Sable; which 


after we had paſſed, the tide (which is 


ſwift in this place) brought us in a ſhort 
time as far as to the part de la Heue, think- 
ing that we were no further than the Port 


du Moulton: there we tarried two days, 


and in the very ſame port we ſaw the cods 
bite at the hook. We found there ſtore of 


red gooſeberries, and a Marcaſile of cop- 


per mine; we alſo made there ſome truck- 


ing with the ſavages for ſkins, 

From thenceforward we had wind at 
will, and during that time, it happened 
once that being upon the hatches, I cried 
out to our pilot, Monſ, de Champdore, 
that we were ready to ſtrike, thinking I 
had ſeen the bottom of the ſea, but I was 
deceived by the rainbow, which did ap- 
pear with all its colours in the water, 


procured by the ſhadow, that our bow- 


tprit ſail did make over the ſame, being 


oppoſite to the ſun; which, aſſembling 


its beams within the hollowneſs of the ſame 


ſail, as it doth within the clouds, thoſe 


beams were forced to make a reverberation 
in the water, and to ſhew forth this won- 
der. 


| leagues of Campſeau, at a 155 where a 
Lu 


d old man of St. Jabn s, called 


Capt. Savalet, received us with all the 


kindneſs in the world : and for as much as 
this port (which is little, but very fair) 


In the end, we arrived within four 
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hath no name, I have qualified it in my 
geographical map with the name of Sæua- 
let, This good honeſt man told us, that 
the ſame voyage was the forty-ſecond yoy- 
age that he had made into thoſe parts, 
and nevertheleſs the Newfoundlandmen do 
make but one in a year, He was marvel- 
louſly pleaſed with his fiſhing, and told 
us moreover, that he took every day fifty 


crowns worth of fiſh, and that his voyage Good fiſl- 
would be worth one thouſand pounds, ing. 


He paid wages to ſixteen men, and his 
veſſe] was of eighty tuns, which could 
carry one hundred thouſand dry fiſhes : he 
was ſometimes vext with the ſavages that 
did cabin there, who too boldly and im- 
pudently went into his ſhip and carried 
away from him what they liſted : , and for 
to avoid their troubleſome behaviour, he 
threatened them that we would come thi- 
ther, and that we would put them all to the 
edge of the ſword if they did him wrong: 
this did fear them, and they did him not 
ſo auch harm as otherwiſe they would 
have done: notwithſtanding, whenſoever 
the fiſhermen came with their ſhallops full 
of fiſh, they did chuſe what ſeemed good 
unto them, and they did not care for cod, 
but rather took merlus or whitings, barſes 
or fletans, a kind of very great turbur, 
which might be worth here in Paris above 
four crowns a-piece, and peradventure ſix 
or more, for it is a marvellous good meat, 
eſpecially when they be great, and of the 
thickneſs of fix fingers, as are thoſe that 
be taken there: and it would have been 
very hard to bridle their inſolency, becauſe. 
that for to do it one ſhould be forced to 
have always weapons in hand, and ſo the 
work ſhould be left undone. 


not only to us, but alſo to all our people 
that paſſed by his port, for it was the paſ- 
ſage to go and come from Port Royal: 
but there were ſome of them that came to 
fetch us home who did worle than the ſa- 
vages, uſing him as the ſoldier does the 
poor peaſant or country farmer here; a 
thing which was very grievous for me to 


hear. 


We were four days there by reaſon of 
the contrary wind; then came we to Camp- 
ſeau, where we tarried for the other bark, 


which came two days after us; and as for 


Monſ. de Poutrincourt, as ſoon as he ſaw 
that the corn might be reaped, he pulled 
up ſome rye, root and all; for to ſhew 
here the beauty, goodneſs and unmeaſur- 


able height of the ſame: he alſo made Excceding 
gleans of the other ſorts of ſeeds, as wheat, fair corn. 


barley, oats, hemp and others, for the 


ſame purpoſe ; which was not done by them 
that 


The good 9 
nature and honeſty of this man was extended kindne(s. 


Pair 
wheat. 
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that have heretofore been in Braſil and in 


Florida: wherein I have 'cauſe to rejoice, 


becauſe I was of the company and of the 
firſt tillers of that land: and herein I pleaſ- 
ed my ſelf the more, when I did ſet be- 
fore mine eyes our ancient father Noah, a 
great king, great prieſt, and great prophet, 
whoſe occupation was to- huſband the 
ground, both in ſowing of corn and plant- 
ing the vine: and the ancient Roman cap- 


| tain, Seranus, who was found ſowing of his 


field, when that he was ſent for to conduct 
the Roman army: and Quintus Cincinnatus, 
who all duſty did plough four acres of 
lands, bare- headed and open ſtomach'd, 
when the ſenate's herald brought letters of 
the dictatorſhip unto him; in ſort, that 


this meſſenger was forced to pray him to 
cover himſelf, before he declared his em- 


baſſage unto him. Delighting myſelf in 
this exerciſe, God hath bleſſed my poor 
labour, and I have had in my garden as 
fair wheat as any can be in France, where- 


of the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt gave 


unto me a glean, when he came to the ſaid 
port de Campſcau. | | 
He was ready to depart from Port Royal, 


when Membertou and his company arrived 


victorious over the Armouchiquois: and be- 
cauſe I have made a deſcription of this war 
in French verſes, I will not here trouble my 
paper with it, being defirous rather to be 


brief than to ſeek out new matter. At the 


inſtant requeſt of the ſaid Membertou he 


tarried yet one day; but it was piteous to 


lee at his departing thoſe poor people weep, 
who had been always kept in hope that 
ſome of ours ſhould always tarry with 
them. In the end, promiſe was made un- 


to them, that the year following houſholds 


and families ſhould be ſent thither wholly 
to inhabit their land, and teach them trades 
for to make them live as we do, which 
promiſe did ſomewhat comfort them. 
There was left remaining ten hogſheads 
of meal which were given to them, with 
the corn that we had ſown and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the manor, if they would uſe it; 
which they have not done; for they can- 
not be conſtant in one place and live as 
they do. 

The eleventh of Auguſt, the faid Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt departed, with eight in his 
company from the ſaid Port Royal in a 


ſhallop, to come to Campſeau; a thing 


marvellouſly dangerous to croſs ſo many 
bays and ſeas in ſo ſmall a veſſel, laden 
with nine perſons, with victuals neceſſary 
for the voyage, and reaſonable great quan- 
tity of other ſtuff, Being arrived at the 
port of Capt, Savalet, he received them 
all as Kindly as it was poſſible for him; 


and from thence they came to us to the 
ſaid port of Campſeau, where we tarried 
yet eight days. | 
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The third day of September we weighed The de- 
anchors, and with much ado came we parting 


from among the rocks that be about the 
ſaid Campſeau; which our mariners did 
with two ſhallops, that did carry their 
anchors very far into the ſea for to uphold 
our ſhip, to the end ſhe ſhould not ſtrike 
againſt the rocks. Finally, being at ſea, 


ing from 


, 


France. 


one of the ſaid ſhallops was let go, and 


the other was taken intothe Jonas, which 
beſides our !ading, did carry one hundred 
thouſand of fiſh, as well dry as green. 
We had reaſonable good wind until we 
came near to the lands of Europe; but we 
were not over-cloyed with good chear, 
becauſe that (as I have faid) they who 
came to fetch us, preſuming we were 
dead, did cram themſelves with our re- 
freſhing commodities. Our workmen 
drank no more wine after we had left Port 
Royal; and we had but ſmall portion there- 
of, becauſe that which did over abound 
with us was drank merrily, in the com- 
pany of them that brought us news from 
France. | 

The twenty-ſixth of September we had 
ſight of the Sorlingues, which be at the 
lands end of Cornwall in England, and the 
twenty-eighth thinking to come to St. Ma- 
lo, we were forced (for want of good 
wind) to fall into Roſcoff in Baſe W 
where we remained two days and a half 
refreſhing ourſelves, We had a ſavage 
who wondered very much ſeeing the 


The ſight 
of the Sor- 
lingues. 


buildings, ſteeples, and wind-mills in 


France; yea allo of the women, whom he 


had never ſeen cloathed after our manner. 
From Roſcoff (giving thanks to God) we 
came with a good wind unto Sr. Malo; 
wherein I cannot but prajfe the watchful 
foreſight of our maſter Nicholas Martin, 
in having ſo ſkilfully conducted us in ſuch 
a navigation, and among ſo many banks 
and dangerous rocks, wherewith the coaſt, 
from the cape of Uſhant to St. Malo is 
full. If this man be praiſe-worthy in this 


his ation, Capt. Foulques deſerveth no leſs 


praiſes, having brought us through ſo many 
contrary winds into unknown lands, where 


the firſt foundations of New France have 


been laid, 


Having tarried three or four days at St. The voy- 


Malo, Monf, de PoutrincourPs fon and 
myſelf went to mount St. Michael, where 
we ſaw the relicks, all ſaving the buckler 
of this holy archangel. It was told us 
that the lord biſhop of Auranches, had 


age unto 
St. Mi- 
chael. 


four or five years ago forbidden to ſhe it 


any more, As for the building, it meriteth 
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The 


5 to be called the eighth wonder of the world, 
. „ ſo fair and great is it upon the point of 


dhe world. One only rock, in the midſt of the waves 
at full ſea. True it is, that one may ſay 
that the ſea came not thither when the 
ſaid building was made; but I will reply, 
that howſoever it be it is admirable: the 


complaint that may be made in this reſpect 


is, that ſo many fair buildings are unpro- 
fitable in theſe our days, as in the moſt 
part of the abbies of France. And would 
to. God that by ſome Archimedes means, 
they might be tranſported into New France, 
there to be better employed to God's ſer- 
vice and the king's, At the return we came 
to ſee the fiſhing of oyſters at Cancale. 
After we had ſojourn'd eight days at $7. 
Malo, we came in a bark to Honfleur, 
where Monſ. de Poutrincourt's experience 
ſtood us in good ſtead, who ſeeing our pi- 
lots at their wits end when they ſaw them- 
ſelves between the iſles of Fer/ey and Sark 
(not being accuſtomed to take that courſe, 
where we were driven by a great wind, 
eaſt ſouth-eaſt, accompanied with fogs and 
rain) he took his ſea-chart in hand and 
play'd the part of a pilot in ſuch fort, that 


we paſſed the Raz Blanchart (a dangerous 


paſſage for ſmall barks) and we came ea- 
ily, following the coaſt of Normandy, to 
Honfleur; for which, eternal praiſes be 
given 10 God. Amen, | 

Being at Paris, the ſaid Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt preſented the king with the fruits 
of the land from whence he 'came, and 
eſpecially the corn, wheat, rye, barley 
and oats, as being the moſt precious thing 
that may be brought from what country 
ſoever. It had been very fit to vow theſe 
firſt fruits to God, and to place them in 
ſome church among the monuments of 
triumph, with more juſt cauſe than the 
ancient Romans, who preſented to their 


country gods and goddeſles, Terminus, Seia, 


and Segeſta, the firſt. fruits of their tillage, 
by the hands of the prieſts of the fields 
inſtituted by Romulus, which was the firſt 
order in New Rome, who had for a blazon, 
a hat of the ears of corn. 


Outards, The ſaid Monſ, de Poutrincourt had bred 
or wild ten outards taken from the ſhell, which 
geele. he thought to bring all into France, but 
five of them were loſt, and the other five 
he gave to the king who delighted much 

in them, and they are at Fontainbleau. 
Privilege Upon the fair ſhew of the fruits of the 


5 1 ſaid country, the king did confirm to 
% Von. Monſ. de Monts, the privilege for the trade 
„ Ante, Of beavers with the ſavages, to the end to 
ive him means to eſtabliſh his colonies in 
ew France; and by this occaſion, he ſent 


thither in March laſt families, there to 
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begin Chriſtian and French commonwealths, 
which God vouchſafe to bleſs and increaſe. 

The ſaid ſhips being returned, we have 
had report by Monſ. de Champdore and 
others, of the ſtate of the country which 
we had left, and of the wonderful beauty 
of the corn that the ſaid Monſ. de Poutrin- 
court had ſowed before his departure, to- 
gether of the grains that be fallen in the 
gardens, which have ſo increaſed, that it 
is an incredible thing. Membertou did ga- 
ther ſix or ſeven barrels of the corn that 
we had ſowed and had yet one left, which 
he reſerved for the Frenchmen whom he 
looked for, who arriving, he ſaluted with 
three muſket ſhot and bonfires. When it 
was. laid to his charge that he had eaten 
our pigeons which we left there, he fell a 
weeping, and embracing him that told it 
him, ſaid, that it was the Macharoa, that 
is to ſay, the great birds, which are eagles, Eagles 
which did eat many of them while we were 
there, Moreover, all, great and ſmall, 
did enquire how we did, naming every 
one by his own name, which is a witneſs 
of great love, 

From Por: Royal, the ſaid Champdore 
went as far as Chotyakouet, the beginning 
of the Armouchiquois land, where he paci- 
fied that nation with the Etechemins, which 
was not done without ſolemnity. For as 
he had begun to ſpeak of it, the captain, 
who is now inſtead of Olmechin, named 
Aſtikou, a grave man and of a goodly 
preſence, how ſavage ſoever he be, de- 
manded that ſome one of the ſaid Eteche- 
mins ſhould be ſent to him, and that he 
would treat with him. Oagimont, Sagamos The ſav 
of the river of St. Croix, was appointed for ges wif- 
that purpoſe, and he would not truſt them, dom. 
but under the aſſurance of the Frenchmen 
he went thither, Some preſents were made 
to Aſtitou, who, upon the ſpeech of peace 
began to exhort his people, and to ſhew 
them the cauſes that ought to induce them 
to hearken unto it; whereunto they con- 
deſcended, making an exclamation at 
every article that he propounded to them. 
Some five years ago, Monſ. de Monts 
had likewiſe pacified thoſe nations, and 
had declared unto them, that he would be 
enemy to the firſt of them that ſhould 
begin the war and would purſue him, 
But after his return into France, they 


could not contain themſelves in peace. 


And the Armouchiquois did kill a Sourt- 
quois ſavage, called Panoniac, who went 
to them tor to truck merchandize, which 
he took at the ſtorehouſe of the ſaid Mon. 
de Monts, The war above-mentioned 
happened by reaſon of this ſaid murder, 
under the conduct of Sagamos N : 

the 
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che ſaid war was made in the very ſame 


lace where I now make mention, that 
onſ. de Champdore did treat the peace 


this year. Monſ. Champlein is in another 


place, to wit, in the great river of Ca- 
nada, near the place where Capt. James 
Quartier did winter, where he hath for- 


tified himſelf, having brought thither 


8 houſholds, with cattle and divers ſorts of 
args PR fruit-trees : there is ſtore of vines and ex- 
vines, Cellent hemp in the ſame place where he 
hemp. is, which the earth briggeth forth of it- 
ſelf : he is not a man to be idle, and we 
expect ſhortly news of the whole diſco- 
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very of this great and incomparable river, 
and of the countries which it waſheth on 


both ſides, by the diligence of the ſald 
Champlein, 3 | 


- : * 4 "IP | 4 . 
As for Monſ. de Poutrincourt, his de- 


ſire is immutable in this reſolution to in- 
habit and adorn his province, to bring 
thither his family, and all ſorts of trades 
neceſſary for the life of man. Which, 
with God's help, he will continue to effect 
all this preſent year 1609; and as long 
as he hath vigour and ſtrength will pro- 
ſecute the ſame, to live there under the 
king's obeyſance. 
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BOOK II. 


Containing the Faſhions and Manner of Life of the 
People there; and the Ferti/zty of the Lands and 


Seas mentioned in the former Book. 


* 


—— — 


— — 
* 
1 


L MIGHTY God, in the creation of 
this world, hath ſo much delighted him- 
ſelf in diverſity, that whether it be in 
heaven, or in the earth, either under the 
ſame, or in the profound depth of waters, 
the effetts of his might and glory do ſhine in 
every place. But the wonder that far ex- 
ceedeth all others, is, that in one and the 
ſelf-ſame kind of creature, I mean in man, 
are found more variety than in other things 
created. For if one enters into the conſider- 
ation of his face, two ſhall not be found 
who in every 9 we do reſemble one another; 
if be be confidered in the voice, the ſame 
variety ſhall be found; if in the ſpeech, all 
nations have their proper and peculiar lan- 


guage whereby one is diſtiguiſhed from the 


other : but in manners and faſhion of life, 
there is a marvellous difference,which, with- 
out troubling our ſelves in croſſing the ſeas to 
have the experience thereof, we ſee viſibly in 
our very a9, ppg Now foraſmuch as 
it is a ſmall matter to know, that people 
differ from us in cuſtoms and manners, unleſs 
we know the particularities thereof; a ſmall 
thing is it likewiſe to know but that which 


4 
— — — — 
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is near to us; but the fair ſcience is, to 
know the manner of life of all nations of 

the world, for which reaſon Ulyſſes hath 
been eſteemed, becauſe he had ſeen much and 
known much. It hath ſeemed neceſſary un- 
to me, to exerciſe myſelf, in this ſecond book, 


upon this ſubect, in that which toucheth 


the nations ſpoken of by us, ſeeing that I 


have tied myſelf unto it, and that it is. ane 


of the beſt parts of an hiſtory, *whith with- 
out it would be defective, having but flighily 
and caſually handled hereabove thoſe things 
that I have reſerved to ſpeak of here. Which 
alſo I do, to the end, if it pleaſe God to 
take pity of thoſe poor people, and to work 
by his holy ſpirit, that they be brought into 
his fold, their children may know hereafter 
what their fathers were, and bleſs them 
that have employed themſelves in their con- 
verſion, and ken, of their uncivility. 
Let us therefore begin with man from his 
birth, and having in groſs marked out what 
the courſe of his life is, we will condu fi 
him to the grave, there to leave him to reſt, 
and alſo to repoſe our ſelves. 
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C H. A P. I. 
Of the nativity of man. 


T author of the book of Viſ 
dom, called Solomon's, witneſſeth 
unto us a moſt true thing, that, 
All nen have a like entrance into the world, 
and the like going out ; but each ſeveral 
people hath brought ſome ceremonies, 
after theſe were accompliſhed : for ſome 
have wept, ſeeing the birth of man upon 
this wordly theatre ; others have rejoiced 
at it, as well becauſe nature hath given 
to every creature a deſire to preſerve 
his own kind, as for that, man having 
been made mortal by ſin, he deſireth to 
be in ſome ſort reſtored again to that loſt 
right of immortality, and to leave ſome 
viſible image iſſued from him, by the ge- 
neration of children. I will not here diſ- 
courſe upon every nation, for it would be 
an infinite thing, but I will ſay that the 
Hebrews, at the nativity of their children, 
did make ſome particular ceremonies unto 
them, ſpoken of by the prophet Ezekiel, 
who having in charge to make a demon- 
ſtration to the city of Feruſalem, of her 
own abomination, doth reproach unto 
her, ſaying, that ſhe is iſſued and born out 
of the Canaaneans country, that her father 
was an Amorite, and her mother an Hit- 
tite; and, as for thy birth, ſays he, in the 
day that thou waſt born thy navel was not 


wiſe, ſwaddled in clouts, The Cimbri did 
put their new born children into the ſnow 
to harden them; and the Frenchmen did 
ROE theirs into the river Rhine, to 
know if they were legitimate; for if I 
did fink unto the bottom, they were eſ- 
teemed baſtards, and if they did ſwim on 
the water they were legitimate; meaning 
as it were that Frenchmen ought naturally 
to ſwim upon the waters. As for our ſa- 


vages of New France, when that I was 


there, thinking nothing leſs than on this 
hiſtory, I took not Reg of many things, 
which I might have obſerved; but yet I 
remember, that as a woman was delivered 
of her child, they came into our fort, to 
demand very inflandly for ſome greaſe or 
oil, to make the child to ſwallow it down 
before they give him the dug or any food: 


They can render no reaſon for this, but 


that it is a cuſtom of long continuance : 
whereupon I conjecture that the devil, 


who hath always borrowed ceremonies 


from the church, as well in the ancient as 
in the new law, would, that his people, 
ſo do I call them that believe not in God, 
and are out of the communion of ſaints, 
ſhould be anointed like to God's people, 
which unction he hath made to be inward, 
becauſe the ſpiritual unction of the Chriſ- 


cut, neither was thou waſhed in water to tians is fo. 
ſoften thee, nor ſalted with ſalt, nor, any 
H A Folk 


Of the impoſition of names. 


\ 5 for impoſitionof names, they give 
A them by tradition, that is to ſay, 
they have great quantity of names, which 
they chuſe and impoſe on their children 


Thedigni- but the eldeſt fon commonly beareth his 
ty ofelder father's name, adding; at the end ſome 
ſhip or firſt diminutive; as the eldeſt of Membertou, 


born. 


ſhall be called Membertouchis, as it were 
the leſſer or the younger Membertou ; as 
for the younger ſon, he beareth not the 
father's name, but they give him ſuch 
name as they liſt; and he that is born af- 
ter him ſhall bear his name, adding a ſyl- 
lable to it; as the younger of Membertou 
is called Alaudin, he that cometh after is 
called AMlaudinech. So Memembourre had 
a ſon named Semcoud, and his younger 
was called Semcoudech. It is not for all 


that a general rule to add this termination 
ech. For Panoniac's younger ſon, of whom 
mention is made in Membertou's war againſt 
the Armeuchiquots, which I, have deſcribec 

in the muſes of New France, was callec 

Panoniagues ; ſo that this termination is 
done according as the former name requi- 
reth it. But they have a cuſtom that when 
this elder brother, or father is dead, they 


change names, for to avoid the ſorrow that The 
the remembrance of the deceaſed might changing 
bring unto them. This is the cauſe, Why f names. 


after the deceaſe of Memembourre and Sem- 


coud, that died this laſt winter, Semcoud- 
ech hath left his brother's name, and hath 
not taken that of his father, but rather 
hath made himſelf to be called Paris, be- 
cauſe he dwelt in Paris, And after Pa- 
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noniacs's death, Panoniagues forſook his 
name, and was, by one of our men called 
Roland, which I find evil and indiſcreetly 
done, ſo to prophane Chriſtians names, 
and to impoſe them upon infidels ; as I 
remember of another that was called Mar- 
tin. Alexander the great, though he was 


an heathen, would not that any ſhould, 
bear his name, unleſs he ſhould render him- 


ſelf worthy thereof by virtue. And, as 
one day a ſoldier, bearing the name of A- 


lexander, was accuſed before him to be 


voluptuous and lecherous, he commanded 
him, cither to forſake that name, or to 
change his life. 

The Braſileans, as John de Leri ſaith, 
whom 1 had rather follow in that which 
he hath ſeen, than a Spaniard, impoſe 
names to their children of the firſt thin 
that cometh before them, as if a bow an 
ſtring come to their imagination, they will 


call their child Oyrapzcen, which ſignifi- 


eth a bow and ſtring, and ſo conſequently, 
In regard of our ſavages, they have at this 
day names without ſignification, which 


peradventure in the firſt impoſing of them, 


—_— 


did ſignify ſomething, but as the tongues do 
change, the knowledge thereof is loſt, Of all 
the names of them, that I have known, I 
have learned none, ſaving that Chkoudun, 
ſignifyeth a trout; and Oigoudi, the name 
of the river of the ſaid Chkondun,which ſig- 


nifieth zo ſee. It is very certain, that names 


have not been impoſed, to what thing ſo- 
ever, without reaſon ; for Adam gave the 
name to every living creature, according 
to the property and nature thereof; and 


2 names have been given to 


men ſignifying ſomething; as Adam ſigni- 
fyeth man, or, thai which is made of earth; 
Eve, ſignifyeth, the mother of all living; 
Abel, weeping ; Cain, poſſeſſion; Jeſus, 4 
ſaviour ;, Devil, a Slanderer ; Satan, an 
adverſary, &c. Among the Romans 
ſome were called Lucius, becauſe they were 
born at the break of day; others Cæſar, 
for that the mothers belly was cut at the 
birth of him that firſt did bear this name; 
In like manner Lentulus, Piſo, Fabius, 
Cicero, &c. all nick names, given by rea- 
ſon of ſome accident, like our ſavages 
names, but with ſome more judgment. 
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R 
Of the feeding of their children. 


A LMIGHTY God, ſhewing a true 

mother's duty, faith by the rt 
phet J/atah, Can a woman forget her child, 
and not have compaſſion on the ſon of her 
womb? This pity which God requireth 
in mothers, is to give the breaſt to their 
children, and not to change the food 
which they have given unto them before 
their birth. But at this day, the moſt part 
make their breaſts to ſerve for allurements 
to whoredom; and being willing to ſet 
themſelves at eaſe, free from the children's 
noiſe, do ſend them into the country, 


where peradventure they be changed, or 


ziven to bad nurſes, whoſe corruption and 
ad nature they ſuck with their milk ; 
and from thence come the changelings, 
weak and degenerate from the right ſtock, 


whoſe names they bear. The ſavage wo- 


men bear a greater love than that towards 
their young ones ; for none but themſelves 
do Kart them ; and that is general 
throughout all the Weſt Indies; likewiſe 
their Þreafts are no baits of love, as in 


theſe our parts, hut rather, love in thoſe 
lands is made by the flame that nature 


kindleth in every one, without annexing 
any arts to it, either by painting, amorous 
poiſons, or otherwiſe. And for this man- 
ner of nurſing their children, are the an- 


* 


cient German women praiſed by Tacitus, 


becauſe that every one did nurſe. their 


children with her own breaſts, and would 
not have ſuffered that another beſides 
themſelves ſhould give ſuck to their 
children. Now our ſavage women do 
give unto them, with the dug, meats 
which they uſe, having firſt well chewed 
them; and fo by little and little bring them 
up. As for the ſwaddling of them, they 
that dwell in hot countries, and near the 
Tropicks, have no care of it, but leave 
them free, unbound. But drawing to- 
wards the north, the mothers have an e- 
ven ſmooth board, like the covering of a 
drawer or cupboard, upon which they 
lay the child wrapped in a beaver furr ; 
unleſs it be too hot, and tied thereupon 
with ſome ſwaddling band, whom they 
carry on their backs, their legs hanging 
down ; then being returned into their ca- 
bins they ſet them, in this manner up 
ſtraight againſt a ſtone or ſomething elſe. 
And as in theſe our parts, one gives ſmall 
feathers and gilt things to little children, 
ſo they hang a quantity of beads and ſmall 


ſquare toys, diverſly coloured, in the up- 


per part of the ſaid board or plank, for 
the decking of theirs. . 
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CH A P. IV. 


Of their loue towards their children. 


HAT which we have ſaid even now 

is a part of true love, which doth 
ſhame the Chriſtian women. But after 
the children be weaned, and at all times, 
they love them all, obſerving. this law, 
that nature hath grafted in the hearts of 
all creatures, except in lewd ſlippery wo- 


men, to have care of them. And when 


it is queſtion to demand of them ſome of 
their children, I ſpeak of the Souriquois, in 
whoſe land we dwelt, for to bring them 
into France, they will not give them; but 


if any one of them doth yield unto it, pre- 


ſents muſt be given unto him, beſides 
large promiſes. We have already ſpoken 


of this at the end of the 17th chapter. So 


then I find that they have wrong to be 
called barbarous, ſeeing that the ancient 
Romans were far more barbarous than they 
who oftentimes fold their children for to 


The cauſe have means to live. Now that which cauſ- 


why the 
ſavages 


love their maintenance of their fathers in their old 


children 


more than 


we do in 


theſe parts. and nature conſerveth wholly in them her 


eth them to love their children more than 
we do in theſe parts, is, that they are the 


age; whether it be to help them to live, 
or to defend them from their enemies: 


right in this reſpect; by reaſon whereof, 
that which they wiſh moſt 1s to have num- 
ber of children, to be thereby ſo much 
the mighticr, as in the firſt age of the 
world, when virginity was a thing reprov- 
able, becauſe of God's commandment to 
men and women to increaſe, multiply and 
repleniſh the earth; but after it was filled, 


this love waxed marvellous cold, and child- 


ren began to be a burthen to fathers and 
mothers, whom many have had in diſ- 
dain, and have very often procured their 
death. Now 1s the way open for [ance 


to have a remedy for the ſame ; for if it 
pleaſe God to guide and proſper the voy- 
ages of New France, whoſoever in theſe 
parts ſhall find himſelf oppreſſed, may 
paſs thither, and thereend his days in reſt, 
and that without feeling any poverty. Or it 
any one findeth himſelf over-burthened 
with children, he may ſend halt of them 
thither, and with a ſmall portion they ſhall 
be rich, and poſſeſs the land, which is the 
moſt aſſured condition of this life. For 


we ſee at this day, labour and pain in all 


vocations, yea, in them of the belt ſort, 
which are often croſſed through envy and 
wants; others will make a hundred cap- 


pings and crouchings for to live, and yet 


they do but pine away. But the ground. 
never deceiveth us, if we earneſtly cheriſh 
her ; witneſs the fable of him, who by 
his laſt will and teſtament, did declare to 
his children that he had hidden a treaſure 


in his vineyard, and as they had well and 


deeply digged and turned it they found no- 
thing, but the year being come about, 


they gathered ſo great a n of 


grapes, that they knew not where to be- 
ow them. So through all the holy ſcrip- 
ture, the promiſes that God maketh to 


the patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob, 


and afterwards to the people of 1/rael, by 
the mouth of Moſes, are, That they ſhall 


poſſeſs the land, as a certain heritage that 


cannot periſh, and where a man hath 
wherewith to ſuſtain his family, to make 
himſelf ſtrong and to live in innocency ; 
according to the ſpecches of the ancient 


Cato, who did ſay, that commonly huſ- 


bandmen, or farmers ſons be valiant and 


ſtrong and do think on no harm. 


CRAM, 


Of therr religion. 


M AN being created after the image 
of God, it is good reaſon that he 
acknowledge, ſerve, worſhip, praiſe and 
bleſs his creator; and that therein he im- 


ploy his whole deſire, his mind, his 
"Fort Hr 


ſtrength and his courage. But the nature 
of man having been corrupted by in, 
this fair light that God had firſt given un- 


to him, hath been ſo darkned, that he is 


become thereby to loſe the knowledge of 
10 H his 
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his beginning. And for as much as God France will be found more eaſy to receive The ſava- 
ſheweth not himſelf unto us by a certain the Chriſtian doctrine, if once the pro- gescaly to 
viſible form, as a father or a king might * vince be thoroughly inhabited. For (that be con- 


do, man finding himſelf overcome with 
22 and infirmity; not ſettling him- 
elf to the contemplation of the wonders 
of this Almighty work man, and to ſeek 
him as he ought to be ſought for; with a 
baſe and brutiſh' ſpirit miſerably hath he 
forged to himſelf gods, according to his 
own fancy ; and there is nothing viſible 
inthe world, but hath been deify'd in ſome 
place or other ; yea even in that rank and 
degree, . things have alſo been 
put, as virtue, hope, honour, fortune, 
and a thouſand ſuch like things. tem in- 
fernal gods, and ſickneſſes, and all forts 
of plagues, every one worſhipping the 
things that he ſtood in fear of. But not- 
withſtanding, though Tully hath ſaid, 
{peaning of the nature of the gods, that 
tha 


t there is no nation ſo ſavage, or brut- 


iſh, nor ſo barbarous, but is ſeaſoned 
with ſome opinion of them ; yet there 
have been found, in theſe later ages, na- 
tions that have no feeling thereot at all ; 
which is ſo much the ſtranger ; that among 
them, there were, and yet are, idolators, 
as'in Mexico and Virginia. If we will, we 
may add hereunto Florida ; and notwith- 
ſtanding, all being well conſidered, ſecing 
the condition both of the one and of the 
other is to be lamented ; I give more 
praiſe to him that worſhippeth nothing, 
than to him who worſhippeth creatures 
without either life or ſenſe for at leaſt, 
as bad as he is, he blaſphemeth not, and 
giveth not the glory due to God to an- 
other, living (indeed) a life not much dif- 
tering from brutiſhneſs ; but the ſame is 
yet more brutiſh thar adoreth a dead thing, 
and putteth his confidence in it. And be- 
ſides, he which is not ſtained with any 
bad opinion, is much more capable of 
true adoration, than the other ; being 
like to a bare table, which is ready to re- 


ceive what colour ſoever one will give to 


it. For when any people hath once re- 


ceived a bad impreſſion of doctrine, one 


muſt root it out from them before another 
may be placed in them. Which is very 
| difficult, as well for the obſtinacy of men, 
which do ſay, our fathers have lived in 
this ſort ; as for the hindrance that they 
on them which do teach them ſuch a 

octrine, and others whoſe life depend- 
eth thereupon, who do fear that their 
means of gain be taken from them ; even 
as that Demetrius the ſilver- ſmith, men- 
tioned in the Allis of the apoſtles. This 
is the reaſon why our ſavages of New 


f verted to 
we may begin with them of Canada) the (hrt. 


James Quartier, in his ſecond relation, ſtian reli. 
reciteth that which I have ſaid a little be- gion. 
fore, in theſe words, which are not here 
laid down in the former book. 

This ſaid people (faith he) hath not any The (ava. 
belief of God (that may be eſteemed) for ges religi- 
e they believe in one, whom they call Cu- on in Ca- 
« doiagni, and ſay, that he often ſpeaketh 
c to them, and telleth them what weather 
« ſhall fall out. They ſay that when he is 
angry with them he caſteth duſt in their 
eyes. They believe alſo, that when they 
die they go up into the ſtars ; and after- 
Wards they go into fair green fields, full 
<& of fair trees, flowers and rare fruits. At- 
& ter they had made us to underſtand theſe 
things, we ſhewed them their error; and 
e that their Cudouiagni is an evil ſpirit that 
&« qeceiveth them, and that there is but one 
God, which is in heaven, who doth give 
« unto us all, and is creator of all things, 
e and that in him we muſt only believe, 
and that they muſt be baptized, or go 
« into hell. And many other things of our Feople ea- 
e faith wereſhewed them; which they eaſi- 05 e 1 
ly believed, and called their Cudouagni, 85 
«-Agoitda *. So that many times they re- 
e queſted our captain to cauſe them to be 
ce baptized, and the ſaid lord (that is to 5 
« ſay, Donnacona) Taiguragni, Domagaia, 
ce with all the people of their town came 
« thither for that purpoſe; but becauſe we 
« knew not their intent and deſire, and that 
ce there was no body to inſtruct them in the 
« faith; we excuſed ourſelves to them for 
ce that time, and bad Taiguragni and Do- 
ce magaia to make them underitand that we 
« would return another voyage, and would 
« bring prieſts with us and Chreme, telling 
« them, for an excuſe, that one cannot be 
te baptized without the ſaid Chreme, which 
they did believe. And they were very 
e glad of the promiſe which the captain 
made them to return, and thanked them 
« for it. | 

Monſf. Champlein, having, of late made 
the ſame voyage which the Capt. 7mes 
Quartier had made, did diſcourſe with 
ſavages, that be yet living, and report- 
eth the ſpeeches that were between him 
and certain of their Sagamos, concerning 
their belicf inſpiritual and heavenly things, 
which I have thought good (being inci- 
dent to this matter) to inſert here, His 
words are theſe. The moſt part of 
e them be people without law, according 
&« as I could fee and inform my felt, by 

5 e the 
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* Agoiuda ſignifieth wicked, 
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ges belief c that they . verily believe there is one 


and faith 


(e 


cc 


- CC 


God, who hath created all things. And 
then I aſked him, ſeeing that they be- 
lieve in one only God ; by what means 


did he place them in this world, and 


ce 
c 
66 


cc 


from whence they were come ? He 
anſwered me, that after God had made 
all things, he took a number of arrows, 
and did ſtick them into the ground, 
trom whence men- and women 8 
up, Which have multipliec in the worl 

until now, and that mankind grew by 
that means. I anſwered him, that 


- what he ſaid was falſe ; but that indeed 
there was one only God, who had 


created all things both in heaven and 


earth. Seeing all theſe things ſo perfect, 


and being no body that did .govern 1n 


this world, he took ſlime out of the 
earth, and created thereof our firſt fa- 


ther Adam: and while he did ſleep, 
God took one of his ribs, and formed 


Eve thereof, whom he gave to him for 
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company, and that this was the truth 
that both they and we were made by 
this means, and not of arrows, as they 
did believe. He faid nothing more to 
me, but that he allowed better of my 
ſpeech than of his own. I aſked him 
alſo if he believed not that there were 
any other but one only God? He ſaid 
unto me that their belief was ; there 
was one only God, one ſon, one mo- 
ther, and the ſun, which were four. 
Notwithſtanding, that God was over 
and above all ; but that the ſon was 
good, and the ſun, by reaſon of the 
good which they received of them: 
as for the mother, ſhe was naught and 
did cat them, and that the father was 
not very. good. I ſhewed him his er- 
ror according to our faith, whereunto 
he gave ſome credit. I demanded of 
him if they never ſaw nor heard their 
anceſtors ſay that God was come into 
the world; he told me he had not 
ſeen him, but that anciently there were 
five men, who travelling towards the 
ſetting of the ſun, met with God, 
who demanded of them, whither go 
ye: they anſwered, we go to ſeek for 
our living: God anſwered them, you 
ſhall find it here. But they paſſed 


further, not making any account of 


that which God had ſaid unto them; 
who took a ſtone and therewith touched 
two of them, who were turned into 


ſtones,; and he ſaid again to the three 


others, whither go ye; and they an- 
ſwered as at the firſt time; and God 
ſaid unto them again, paſs no further, 
you ſhall find it ey and ſeeing that 


they found no food they paſſed further: 


and God took two ſtaves, and touch- 
ed therewith the two foremoſt, who 
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were transformed into ſtaves. But the 
fifth man ſtayed and would paſs no 


further ; and God aſked him again, 
whither goeſt thou; who made anſwer, I 
go to ſeek for my living ; and God 


told him, tarry and thou ſhalt find it; 
and he ſtayed without paſſing any fur- 
ther. And God gave him meat, and 
he did eat of it; and after he had made 
good chear he returned among the 
other ſavages, and told them all that 
you have heard. He alſo told me, 
that at another time there was a- man 
who had ſtore of tobacco (which is an 
herb the ſmoke whereof they take) and 
that God came to this man and aſked 
him where his pipe was ; the man took 
his tobacco-pipe and gave it to God, 


who drank very much tobacco, After 


he had taken well of it, God brake the 
ſaid tobacco-pipe into many pieces, 
and the man aſked him, why haſt thou 
broken my tobacco-pipe, and thou 
ſeeſt well that I have none other. And 
God took one which he had, and gave 
it him, ſaying unto him; lo, here is one 
which I give to thee; carry it to thy 
great Sagamos, let him keep it; and if he 


keep it well, he ſhall not want any 


thing, nor any of his companions : 
the ſaid man took the tobacco-pipe, 
which he gave to his great Sagamos, 
who (whilſt he had it) the ſavages 
wanted for nothing in the world ; but 
that ſince the ſaid Sagamos had loſt this 
tobacco-pipe, which 1s the cauſe of the 
great famine which ſometimes they 
have among them. I demanded of 
him, whether he did believe all that ; 
he told me yes, and that it was true. 
Now I believe that that is the cauſe why 


they ſay that God is not very good. 


But I replied and ſaid unto him, that 
God was all good, and that without 
doubt it was the devil that had ſhewed 


himſelf to thoſe men, and that if they 


did believe in God as we do, they ſhould 
want nothing that ſhould be needful for 
them. That the fun which they ſaw; 
the moon and the ſtars, were creat 

by the ſame great God, who hath 
made both heaven and earth, and 
that they have no power, but that 
which God hath given them ; that we 
believe in that great God, who by his 


8 did ſend unto us his dearly 


cloved fon, who being conceived by 
the Holy Ghoſt, took human fleſh with- 
in the virgin womb of the Virgin 
Mary, having been thirty-three years 
on earth working infinite miracles, raiſ- 


ing up the dead, healing the ſick, dri- 


ving out devils, giving ſight to the 
blind, ſhewing unto men the will of 
God his father, for to ſerve, honour 
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and worſhiphim, hath ſpilled his blood, 
and ſuffered death and paſſion tor us, 
and for our ſins, and redeemed man- 
kind, being buried and riſen again, 
went down into hell, and aſcended up 
into heaven, where he ſitteth at the 
right hand of God his Father. That 
this was the belief of all Chriſtians 
which do believe in the Father, in the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghoſt ; which be 
not for all that three Gods, but are one 
ſelf ſame and one only God, and one 
Trinity, wherein there is nothing be- 
fore nor after, nothing greater nor lels. 
That the Virgin Mary, mother to 
the Son of God, and all men and 


women that have lived in this world, 


doing God's commandments, and ſuf- 
tered martyrdom for his name, and 
who, by the permiſſion of God, have 
wrought miracles, and are Saints in 
heaven in his paradiſe, pray all for us 
unto this great divine majeſty, to par- 
don us our faults and ſins, which we 
do againſt his law and commandments : 
and ſo by the ſaints prayers in heaven, 
and by our own that we make to his 
divine majeſty, he giveth us what we 
have need of, and the devil hath no 

ower over us; and can do us no 


urt. That if they had this belief 


they ſhould be even as we are. That 


the devil ſhould not be able to do 
them any more harm, and they ſhould 
not want what ſhould be needtul for 
them. Then the ſaid Sagamos laid unto 
me, that he granted all that I ſaid: I 
demanded of him what ceremony they 
uſed in praying to their God ; he told 
me that they uſed no other ceremony, 


but that every one did pray in his 


heart as he would. This is the cauſe 
why, I believe there is no law among 
them, neither do they know what it is 
to worſhip or pray to God, and live 
the moſt part as brute beaſts; and 1 
believe that in ſhort time they might be 
brought to be good Chriſtians, if one 
would inhabit their land, which moſt of 
them do deſire. They have among them 
ſome ſavages whom they call Pilotoua, 
who ſpeak viſibly to the devil; and he 
telleth them what they muſt do, as well 
for wars as for other things ; and if he 
ſhould command them to go and put 
any enterprize in execution, or to kill a 
Frenchman or any other of their na- 
tion, they will immediately obey to his 
command. They believe alſo that all 
their dreams are true; and indeed, 
there be many of them which do ſay 
that they have ſeen and dreamed things 
that do happen, or ſhall come to pals. 
But to ſpeak thereof in truth they be 


' viſions of the devil, who doth deceive 


and ſeduce them.” So far Monſ. Cham 


leins's report. As for our Souriqubis, 


and other their neighbours, I can ſay no- 


thing elſe, but that they are deſtitute of 
all knowledge of God, have no adorati- 
on, neither do they make any divine ſer- 
vice, living in a pitiful ignorance ; which 


ought to touch the hearts both of Chriſti- A leſſon 

an princes, and prelates, who very often for Chi- 
ſtian prin-. 
ces and a 
prelates. 


do employ upon frivolous things that 
which would be more than ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh there many colonies, which would 
bear their names, about whom theſe poor 
people would flock and aſſemble them- 
ſelves. I do not ſay they ſhould go thi- 
ther in perſon, for their preſence is here 
more neceſſary, and beſides every one is 
not fit tor the ſea ; but there are fo many 
perſons well diſpoſed that would employ 
themſelves on that, if they had the means; 
they then that may do it are altogether 


unexcuſable. Our preſent age is fallen, To allſorts 
as one might ſay, into an aftergie, want- and de- 
ing both love and Chriſtian charity, and 2rees 
retain almoſt nothing of that fire which t Pocple. 


kindled our fathers either in the time of 
our firſt kings, or in the time of the croi- 
ſades for the Holy Land; yea contrariwile if 
any venture his life, and that little means 


he hath, upon this generous Chriſtian 


work, the molt part do mock him tor it; 
like to the ſalamander, which doth not 
live in the midſt of flames, as ſome do 
imagine, but is of ſo cold a nature that 
ſhe Killeth them by her coldneſs. Every 


one would run after treaſures, and would 


carry them away without pains-taking, 
and afterward to live frolick ; but they 
come too late for it ; and they ſhould have 
cnough if they did believe, as is meet to 
do, in him that hath ſaid ; Seek firſt the 
kingdom of God, and all theſe things ſhall 
be given unto you over and above. 

Let us return to our ſavages, for whoſe 
converſion it reſteth unto us to pray to 
God, that it will pleaſe him to open the 
means to make a plentiful harveſt, to the 
further manifeſtation of the goſpel ; for 
ours, and generally all thoſe people, even 


as far as Florida incluſively, are very eaſy 


to be brought to the Chriſtian religion, ac- 
cording asI may conjecture of them which 
I have not ſeen, by the diſcourſe of hiſto- 
ries. But I find that there ſhall be more 
facility in them of the nearer lands, as from 
cape Breton to Mallebarre becauſe they have 
not any ſhew of religion (tor I call not re- 
ligion unleſs there be ſome latria and di- 
vine ſervice) nor tillage of ground, at leaſt 
as far as Chbonuakoet, which is the chiefeſt 
thing that may draw men to believe as one 
would, by reaſon that out from the earth 
cometh all that which is neceſſary for the 
life, after the general uſe we have of the 
other elements. Our lite hath chiefly need 
of meat, drink and clothing. Theſe peo- 
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ple, as one may ſay, have nothing of all 


that, for it is not to be called covered, to 


The right 
means to 

bring the 

la vages to 
one's de- 

votion. 


be always wandering and lodged under four 
ſtakes, and to have a ſkin upon their back : 
neither do I call cating and living, to eat 
all at once and ſtarve the next day, not pro- 
viding for the next day : whoſoever then 
ſhall give bread and cloathing to this peo- 
ple, the ſame ſhall be, as ic were, their 
God, they will believe all that he ſhall ſay 
to them, Even as the patriarch Jacob did 
promiſe to ſerve God if he would give him 
bread to eat and garments to cover him, 
God hath no name; for all that we can 
ſay cannot comprehend him; but we call 
him God becauſe he giveth : and man in 
giving may, by reſemblance, be called God. 
Cauſe, ſaith St. mito Nazianzen, that 
thou beeſt a God towards the needy, in imi- 
tating God's mercifulneſs. For man hath 
nothing ſo divine in him as benefits. The 
heathen have known this, and, amongſt 
others, Pliny, when he ſaith, that it is a 
great ſign of divinity in a mortal man, to 
help and aid another mortal man. Theſe 
people then enjoying the fruits of the uſe 
of trades and tillage of the ground, will 
believe all that ſhall be told them, in audi- 
tum auris, at the firſt voice that ſhall ſound 
in their ears; and of this have I certain 
proofs, becauſe I have known them wholly 
diſpoſed thereunto by the communication 
they had with us; and there be ſome of 


them that are Chriſtians in mind, and do 


perform the acts of it, in ſuch wiſe as they 
can, though they be not baptiſed, among 
whom I will name Chkoudun, captain, 
alias Sagamos, of the river of St. Jobn, men- 
tioned in the beginning of this work, who, 
whenſoever he cateth, lifteth up his eyes to 
heaven, and maketh the ſign of the croſs, 


| becauſe he hath ſeen us do ſo; yea, at our 


prayers he did kneel down as we did : and 
becauſe he hath ſeen a great croſs planted 
near to our fort, he hath made the like at 
his houſe, and in all his cabins ; and carrieth 
one at his breaſt, ſaying, that he is no more 
a ſavage, and acknowledging plainly, that 
they are beaſts (ſo he ſaith in his language) 
but that he is like unto us, deſiring to be 
inſtructed. That which I ſay of this man, 
I may affirm the ſame almoſt of all the 


others; and though he ſhould be alone, 


yet heis capable, being inſtructed, to bring 
in all the reſt. | 

The Armouchiquois are à great people, 
which have likewiſe no adoration ; and 
eing ſettled, becauſe they manure the 


ground, one may eaſily make a congrega- 


tion of them, and exhort them to that 

which is {or their ſalvation. - They are vi- 

cious and bloody men, as we have ſaid 

heretoſore; but this infolency proceeds for 

that they feel themſelves ſtrong, by reaſon 
Vo L. II. 


of their multitude, and becauſe they live 


more at eaſe than the others, reaping the 
Their country is not 


fruits of the earth, 
yet well known, but in that ſmall part that 
we have diſcovered, I find they have con- 
formity with them of Virginia, except in 
the ſuperſtition and error in that which con- 
cerneth our ſubject, for as much as the 


Virginians do begin to have ſome opinion 


of a ſuperior thing in nature which go- 


verneth here this world. They believe in The reli- 
many gods, as an Engliſh hiſtorian that gion of the 
dwelt there E which they call Mon- Virginia, 


toac, but of ſundry ſorts and degrees. One 
alone is chief and great, who hath ever 
been, who purpoſing to make the world, 
made firſt other gods, for to be means and 
inſtruments where with he might ſerve him- 
ſelf in the creation and in the government; 
then afterwards the ſun, the moon, and the 
ſtars, as demy-gods, and inſtruments of 
the other principal order, 
the woman was firſt made, which by con- 
junction with one of the gods had children, 
All theſe people do generally believe the 


They hold that 


immortality of the ſoul, and that after 


death good men are in reſt, and the wicked 
in pain : now them that they eſteem to be 
the wicked are their enemies, and they the 


good men; in ſuch ſort, that, in their opi- 


nion, they ſhall all after death be well at 
eaſe, and eſpecially when they have well de- 
fended their country, and kill'd many of their 


enemies. And as touching the reſurrection Fabulous 
of the bodies, there are yet ſome nations in tales of 


thoſe parts that have ſome glimpſe of it: 
for the Virginians do tell tales of certain men 


the reſur- 
rection. 


riſen again, which ſay ſtrange things: as of 


one wicked man, who after his death had 
been near to the mouth of Popoguſſo, which is 
their hell, but a god ſaved him, and gave 
him leave to come again into the world, 
for to tell his friends what they ought to 
do for to avoid the coming into this miſe- 
rable torment, tem, that year that the 
Engliſhmen were there, it came to paſs 
within ſixty leagues off from them, as ſaid 
the Virgimans, that a body was unburied, 
like to the firſt, and did ſhew, that being 
dead in the pit, his ſoul was alive, and 
had travelled very far, thorough a long 
and large way, on both ſides of which did 
grow very fair and pleaſant trees bearing 
the rareſt fruits that can be ſeen ; and that, 
in the end, he came to very fair houſes, 


near to the which he found his father, which 


was dead, who expreſly commanded him 
to return back, and to declare unto his 


friends the good which it behoveth them 


to do for to enjoy the pleaſures of this place; 
and that after he had done his meſſage he 
ſhould come thither again. The general 
hiſtory of the Wieſt- Indies reporteth, that 


before the coming of the Spaniards into 


10 I Peru, 
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Peru, they of Cuſco and thereabout, did 
likewiſe believe the reſurrection of the bo- 


dies. For ſeeing that the Spaniards, with 


a curſed avarice opening the ſepulchres for 
to have the gold and the riches that were in 
them, did caſt and ſcatter the bones of the 
dead here and there, they prayed them not to 
ſcatter them ſo, to the end that the ſame 
ſhould not hinder them from riſing again: 
which is a more perfect belief than that of 
the Sadducees, and of the Greeks, which 
the goſpel and the acts of the apoſtles wit- 
neſs unto us that they ſcoffed at the reſur- 
re&tion, as alſo, almoſt all the heathen anti- 
quity hath done, 

Some of our weſtern Julians, expecting 
this reſurrection, have eſteemed that the 
ſouls of the good did go into heaven, and 
them of the wicked into a great pit or 
hole, which they think to be far off towards 
the ſun ſetting, which<they call Popoguſſo, 
there to burn for ever: and ſuch is the be- 
lief of the Virginians ; The others, as the 
Braſilians, that the wicked go with Aignan, 


' which is the evil ſpirit that tormenteth them; 


but as ſor the good, that they went behind 


pilius having wiſely forbidden to make any, 
becauſe that ſuch a fooliſh and ſenſeleſs 
thing made them to be deſpiſed, and from 
this contempt came, that the people did 
caſt out all fear, nothing being better than 
to worſhip them in ſpirit ſeeing they are 
ſpirits. And indeed Pliny ſaith, That there 
is nothing which ſheweth more the weakneſs 
of man's wit, than to ſeek to aſſign ſome 
image or figure to God; for in what part 
foever that God fheweth himſelf he is all 
ſenſe, all fight, all hearing, all ſoul, all un- 
derſtanding; and, finally, be is all of him- 
ſelf without uſing any organ. The ancient 
Germans inſtructed in this doctrine, not 
only did admit no images of their gods, as 
ſaith Tacitus, but alſo would not that they 
ſhould be drawn or painted againſt the walls, 


nor ſet in any human form, eſteeming that 


to derogate too much from the greatneſs of 
the heavenly power. It may be ſaid among 
us, that figures and repreſentations are the 
books of the unlearned ; but leaving diſ- 
putations aſide, it were fitting that every 
one ſhould be wile and well inſtructed, and 
that no body ſhould be ignorant. 


the mountains to dance and make good Our Souriquois and Armonchiquois ſavages The ſa- 
chear with their fathers. Many of the an- have the induſtry both of painting and carv- Vageshave 
. . 4 . 4 } 3 5 the induſ- 
cient Chriſtians, grounded upon certain ing, and do make pictures of beaſts, birds, ß, 
, 1 EN : ry both of 
places of Eſdras, of St. Paul, and others, and men, as well in ſtone as in wood, as painting 


have thought that aſter death our ſouls were prettily as good workmen in theſe parts; and cary- 


ſequeltered into places under the earth, as and notwithſtanding they ſerve not them- ing. 


in Abraham's boſom, attending the judg- 
ment of God : and there Origen hath thought 
that they are as in a ſchool of ſouls, and 
place of inſtruction, where they learn the 
cauſes and reaſons of the things they have 
ſeen on the earth, and by reaſoning make 
judgments of confequences of things paſt, 
and of things to come. But ſuch opinions 
have been rejected by the reſolution of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne in the time of king 
Philip the fair, and ſince by the council of 
Florence, Now if the Chriſtians have held 
that opinion, is it much to theſe poor ſa- 
vages to be entred in thoſe opinions that 
we have recited of them ? 

As concerning the worſhipping of their 
gods, of all them that be out of the Spani/ 
dominion, I find none but the Virginians 


that uſe any divine ſervice, unleſs we will 


'allo comprehend therein, that which the 
Florigaians do, which we will recite hereafter. 
They then repreſent their gods in the ſhape 
of a man, which they call Kevuaſoruock. 
One only is named Kevuas, Fhey place 


them in houſes and temples, madeafter their 
faſhion, which they call Machicomuck, 


wherein they make their prayers, ſing- 
ing and offering to thoſe gods. And ſec- 
ing we are fallen to ſpeak of infidels, I 
praiſe rather the ancient Romans who were 
above 173 years without any images of 


gods, as St. Auguſtin faith. Numa Pom- 


ſelves with them in adoration, but only to 


pleaſe the ſight, and the uſe of ſome pri- 


vate tools, as in tobacco-pipes. And in 
that, as 1 have ſaid at the firſt, though they 
be without divine worſhip, I praiſe them 


more than the Virginians, and all other 


ſorts of- people, which, more beaſts than 
the very beaſts, worſhip and reverence ſenſe- 
leſs things. | 


Capt. Laudonniere in his hiſtory of Ho- The Fle- 
rida, ſaith, that they of that country have . 


no knowledge of God, nor of any religion, 
but of that which appeareth unto them, as 
the ſun and moon; to whom, nevertheleſs, 
I find not in all the ſaid hiſtory that they 
make any adoration, ſaving that when they 
go to war, the Paracouſi maketh ſome 
prayer to the ſun for to obtain victory, and 
which being obtained he yieldeth him 
praiſes for it, with ſongs to the honour of 
him, as I have more particularly ſpoken in 
the 10th chapter of my firſt book. And, 


notwithſtanding, Monſ. de Belleforeſt writ- 


eth to have taken from the 1aid hiſtory 
that which he mentioneth of their bloody 
ſacrifices, like to them of the Mexicans, 
aſſembling themſelves in one field, and ſet- 
ting up their lodges, where after many 
dances and ceremonies, they lift up in the 


air and offer to the ſun him upon whom the 


lot is fallen to be ſacrificed. It he be bold 


in this thing, he preſumeth no leſs where 
he 
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dies, although they never thought on it. 
For if Capt. James Quartier hath ſeen ſome 
of their enemies heads, dreſſed like leather, 
ſet upon pieces of wood, it doth not follow 
that they have been ſacrificed, but it is their 
cuſtom to do ſo, like to the antient Gaulois, 
that is to ſay, to take off the heads of their 
enemies whom they have killed, and to 
ſet them up in, or without their cabins as 
a trophy; which is uſual thorough all the 
Weſt- Indies. i eee le gh 
To return to our Floridians. If any one 
will call the honour they do to the ſun, to 
be an act of religion, I will not contrary, 
him. For in the old time of the golden 
age, when that ignorance found place 
amongſt men, many (conſidering the ad- 
mirable effects of the ſun and of the moon, 
wherewith God uſeth to govern things in 
this low world) attributed unto them the 
reverence due to the creator : and this man- 
ner of reverence is expounded unto us by 
Job, when he ſaith « HFI have bebolden the 
fun in his brightneſs, and the moon running 
clear; and if my heart hath been ſeduced in 
fecret, and my mouth hath kiſſed my hand; 
this alſo had been an iniquity to be condemned, 
for I had denied the great God above, As 
for the hand kiſſing it 1s a kind of reve- 
rence which is yet obſerved in doing ho- 
mages. Not being able to touch the ſun, 
they ſtretched forth their hands towards it, 
then Kiſſed it: or they touched his idol, 
and afterwards did kiſs the hand that had 
touched it. And into this idolatry did the 
people of 17ael ſometimes fall, as we ſee 
in Ezekiel. N 
In regard of the Braſilians, I find by 
the diſcourſe of John de Leri, whom I had 
rather follow than a Spaniſh author, in that 
which he hath ſeen, that not only they are 
like upto ours, without any form of religion 
or knowledge of God, but that they are ſo 
blind and hardened in their anthropophagy, 
that they ſeem to be in no wiſe capable of 
the Chriſtian doctrine, Allo they are vi- 
ſibly tormented and beaten by the devil, 
which they call Aignau, and with ſuch ri- 
gour, that when they ſee him come, ſome- 
times in the ſhape of a beaſt, ſometimes of 
a bird, or in ſome ſtrange form, they are, 
as it were, in deſpair : which is not with 
the other ſavages, more hitherward, to- 
wards Newfoundland, at leaſt, with ſuch 
rigour. For James Quartier reporteth, 
that he caſteth earth in their eyes, and they 
call him Cudouagni; and there where we 
were, where they call him Aoutem, I have 
ſometimes heard that he had ſcratched 
| Membertou, being then, as it were, a kind 
of ſoothſayer of the country, When one 
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he writeth the like of the people of Canada, 
whom he maketh ſacrificers of human bo- 


tells the Braſilians that one muſt believe 
in God, they like that advice well enough, 
but by and by they forget their leſſon and 
return again to their own vomit, which is 
a ſtrange brutiſhneſs, not to be willing at 
the leaſt to redeem themſelves from the de- 
vil's vexation, by religion; which maketh 
them inexcuſable, ſeeing alſo they have 
ſome memory remaining in them of the 
general flood, and of the goſpel, if it be 


ſo that their report be true, for they make 


mention in their ſongs that the waters being 
once overflown, did cover all the earth, 
and all men were drowned, except their 


grandfathers, who ſaved themſelves upon 


the higheſt trees of their country: and of 
this flood other ſavages, mentioned by me 
elſewhere, have alſo ſome tradition. As 
concerning the goſpel, the ſaid de Leri ſaith, 


that having once found occaſion to ſhew. 


unto them the 

how tis meet to 
miſerable condition, they gave ear unto 
him with great attention, being all amazed 
for that which they had heard; and that, 
thereupon, an ancient man, taking upon 
him to ſpeak, ſaid, that in truth he had 
recited wonderful things unto them, which 
made him to call to mind that which many 
times they had heard of their grandfathers, 


ginning of the world, and 


that of a long time ſithence a mair, that is 


to ſay, a ſtranger, cloathed and bearded 
like to the Frenchmen, had been there, 
thinking to bring them to the obedience of 
the God which he declared unto them, and 
had uſed the like exhortation unto them; 
but that.they would not believe him : and, 


therefore, there came another thither, who, 


in ſign of a curſe, gave them their armours, 
wherewith ſince they have killed one ano- 
ther: and that there was no likelihood they 
ſhould forſake that manner of life, beciule 
that all their neighbour nations would mock 
them for it. . 
But our Souriqu0is, Canadians, and their 
neighbours, are not ſo hardened in their 
wicked liſe; no, neither the Virginians nor 
Floridians, but will receive the Chriſtian 
doctrine very caſily, when it ſhall pleaſe 
God to ſtir up them that be able to ſuccour 


them, neither are they viſibly tormented, 


beaten, and torn by the devil, as this bar- 
barous people of Braſil, which is a ſtrange 
malediction, more particular unto them 
than to other nations of thoſe parts: which 


maketh me believe that the voice of the 


apoſtles may have reached fo far, according 
to the ſaying of the ſaid old ancient man, 
to which having ſtopped their ears, they 
bear a particular puniſhment for it, not com- 


mon to others, which peradventure have 


never heard the word of God, ſince the 
univerſal flood, whereof all thoſe nations, 
in 


lieve in- God, and their 
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in more than three thouſand leagues of 


ground have an obſcure knowledge, which 


8 * r 


hath been given them 


by tradition from 
father to ſon. - 


"0. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the ſcothſayers and maſters of the ceremonies among the Indians. 


Will not call, as ſome have done, by 

the name of prieſts, them that make 
the ceremonies and invocations of devils 
among the Weſt- Indians, but in as much as 
they have the uſe of ſacrifices and gifts 
that they offer to their Gods, for as much 
as the apoſtle ſaith, every prieſt or biſho 
is ordained to offer gifts and ſacrifices ; ſuc 
as were them of Mexico, the greateſt whereof 
was called Papas, who offered incenſe to 


their idols, the chief of them was that of 


the god whom they did name YVizilipuzil, 
although nevertheleſs, the general name of 
him whom they held for ſupreme lord and 
author of all things, was Viracocha, to 
whom they attributed excellent qualities, 
calling him Pachacamac, which is creator 
of heaven and earth; and Ujapn, which is 


admirable, and other ſuch like names, 


mean the Souriquois, Aoutmoins. 


They had alfo ſacrifices of men, as them 
of Peru have yet, which they ſacrificed in 
great number, as Foſeph Acoſta diſcourſeth 
thereof at large. Thoſe may be called 
prieſts or ſacrificers ; but in regard of them 
of Virginia and Florida, I do not ſee any 
ſacrifices they make, and therefore, I will 
qualify them with the name of wizards, 
or maſters of the ceremonies of their reli- 
gion, which in Florida I find to be called 
Jarvas, and Jonas; in Virginia, Vuiroances ; 
in Braſil, Caribes; and among ours, I 
Laudon- 
niere, ſpeaking of Florida, ** They have, 
« ſaith he, their prieſts, unto whom they 
give great credit, becauſe they be great 
« magicians, or ſoothſayers and callers 
% ondevils. Theſe priefts do ſerve them 
for phyſicians al chirurgeons, and 
carry always with them a bag full of 
*© herbs and drugs to phyſick them that be 
fick, which be the moſt part of the great 
% pox; for they love women and maidens 
«* very much, whom they call the daugh- 
« ters of the ſun: if there be any thing 
eto be treated, the king calleth the Jar- 
vars, and the ancienteſt men, and de- 
mandeth their advice.“ Sce, moreover, 
what I have written heretofore in the 6th 
chapter of the firſt book. As for them of 
Virginia, they are no leſs ſubtle than them 


of Florida, and do procure credit to them- 


ſelyes, making them to be reſpected by 


tricks or ſhew of religion, like to them that 
we have ſpoken of in the laſt chapter, 
ſpeaking 
It is by ſuch means, and under Foe of 
religion that the Inguas made themſelves 
heretofore the greateſt princes of America. 
And them of theſe parts that would deceive 
and blind the people have likewiſe uſed of 
that ſubtilty, as Numa Pompilius, Lyſander, 
Sertorius, and other more recent, doing, 
as faith Plutarch, as the players of trage- 
dies, who deſirous to ſhew forth things, 


ſome dead men riſen up again. 


over-reaching the human ſtrength, have 


refuge to the ſuperior power of the gods. 

Ihe Aoutmoins of the laſt land of the 
Indies, which is the neareſt unto us, are 
not ſo blockiſh but that they can make the 
common people to attribute ſome credit 
unto them; for by their impoſtures they 
live and make themſelves eſteemed to be 
neceſſary, playing the part of phyſicians 
and chirurgeons as well as the Horidians : 


The phy- 


ſicians and 
chirur- 


let the great Sagamos Membertou be an ex- geons of 


ample thereof; if any body be ſick, he is the ſa- 
ſent for, he maketh invocations on his de- vages. 


vil, he bloweth upon the part grieved, he 
maketh inciſions, ſucketh the bad blood 
from it; if it be a wound he healeth it by 
the ſame means, applying a round ſlice of 
the beavers ſtones, Finally, ſome preſent 
1s made unto him, either of veniſon or 
ſkins, If it be queſtion to have news of 
things abſent, having firſt queſtioned with 
his ſpirit, he rendereth his oracles com- 
monly doubtful, very often falſe, but ſome- 
times true; as when he was aſked whether 
Panoniac were dead, he ſaid, that unleſs 
he did return within fifteen days, they 
ſhould not expect him any more, and that 
he was killed by the Armouchiquois; and 
for to have this anſwer, he muſt be pre- 
ſented with ſome gift ; for there is a trivial 
proverb among the Greeks, which beareth, 
That without money Phoebus? oracles are 
dumb, The ſame Membertcu rendered a 
true oracle of our coming to Monſ. du 
Pont, when that he parted from Port Royal 
for to return into France, ſeeing the 15th 
day of Fuly paſſed without having any 
news. For he did maintain ſtill, and did 
affirm that there ſhould come a ſhip, and 
that his devil had told it him; tem, when 
. the 
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the ſavages be a hungred, they conſult with 
Membertouꝰ's oracle, and he ſaith unto them, 


Go ye to ſuch a place and you ſhall find 


game. It happeneth ſometimes that they 
find ſome, and ſometimes none: if it 
chance that none be found, the excuſe is, 


that the beaſt is wandering and hath chang- 
ed place; but ſo it comes to paſs, that 


very often they find ſome: and this is it 


which makes them believe that this devil 2 
ſaving John de Leri, who faith that the 


is a god, and they know none other, to 
whom notwithſtanding, they yield not 
any ſervice nor adoration in any form of 
religion. e e 
Howthe When that theſe Aoutmoins make their 
Aoutmoins. mows and mops, they fix a ſtaff in a pit, 
invocate . . . . 
the devil. to which they tie a cord, and putting their 
head into this pit, they make invocations 
or conjurations, in a language unknown to 
the others that are about, and this with 
beatings and howlings, until they ſweat 
with very pain: yet I have not heard that 
they foam at the mouth as the Turks do. 
When this devil is come, this maſter Aout- 
moin makes them believe that he holdeth 
him tied by his cord, and holdeth faſt 
againſt him, forcing him to give him an 
anſwer before he let him go. By this is 
known the ſubtilty of this enemy of nature, 
who beguileth thus theſe miſerable creatures, 
and his pride withal, in willing that they 
which do call upon him, yield unto him 
more ſubmiſſion than ever the holy pa- 
triarchs and prophets have done to God, 
who have only prayed with their faces to- 
wards the ground. 5. 5 
A ſong to That done, he beginneth to ſing ſome- 
the praiſe thing (as I think) to the praiſe of the devil, 
0, - = who hath diſcovered ſome game unto them; 
and the other ſavages that are there do an- 
ſwer, making ſome concordance of muſick 
among them: then they dance after their 
manner, as we wil] hereafter ſay, with ſongs 
which I underſtand not, neither thoſe of 


ours that underſtood their ſpeech beſt. 


But one day going to walk in our meadows 
along the river, I drew near to Membertou's 
cabin, and did write in my table-book 
part of that which I underſtood, which 1s 
written there yet, in theſe terms; haloet ho 
ho he he ha ha haloet ho ho he, which they 
did repeat divers times; the tune is in my 
ſaid table-book in theſe notes; re fa ſol fol 
re ſol ſol fa fa re re ſol fol fa fa, One ſong 
being ended, they all made a great excla- 
mation, ſaying E Then began again 
another ſong, ſaying ; egrigna hau egrigna 
be he hu hu ho ho egrigna hau hau hau; the 
tune of this was, fa fa fa ſol ſol fa fa re re 
fol fal fa fa re fa fa fol ſol fa. Having made 
the uſual exclamation, they began yet ano- 
ther ſong which was; Tameia allelujah ta- 
meia dou veni hau bau he hr the tune where- 
of wu * ſol fa fa re re re fa fa ſol fa 
OL. 
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fol fa fa re re.] attentively hearkened up⸗ 
on this word allelujah repeated ſundry times, 
and could never hear any other thing; 
which maketh me think; that theſe ſongs 
are to the praiſes of the devil, if notwith- 
ſtanding this word ſignify with them that 


which it ſignifieth in Hebrew, which is, 


praiſe ye the Lord. All the other nations 
of thoſe countries do the like; but no bo- 
dy hath particularly deſcribed their ſongs, 


Braſilians do make as good agreements in 
their ſabbaths. And being one day at their 
ſolemnity, he doth report that they ſaid, 


be he he be be he be he be he, with this note, 


fa fa ſol fa fa ſol fol ſol ſol fol, And that 
done, they cryed out and howled after a 
fearful manner the ſpace of a quarter of an 


hour, and the women did ſkip violently _ 


in the air until they foamed at the mouth: 


then began again their muſick, ſaying, 
heu henr aure heur a heur autre beura heura 
ouech; the note is, fa mi re /ol ſol ſol fa mi 
re mi re mi ut re, This author faith, that 
in this ſong, they bewailed their deceaſed 
fathers which were ſo valiant ; and never- 
theleſs they comforted themſelves, for that 
after their death, they were aſſured to go 
to them behind the high mountains, where 


they ſhould dance and be merry with them. 


Likewiſe that they had, with all vehemen- 

cy, threatened the Oeutacas their enemies, 

to be in very ſhort time taken and eaten 

by them, according as the Caraibes had 
promiſed themz and that they had alfo 

made mention of the flood ſpoken of in 

the former chapter. I leave unto them 

that do write of Demonomanie, to philoſo- 

phize upon that matter., But moreover, 

I muſt ſay that whilſt our ſavages do ſing 

in that manner beforeſaid, there be ſome 
others, which do nothing elſe but ſay be or 

het (like to a man that cleaveth wood) 
with a certain motion of the arms; and 
dance in round, not holding one another, The dan- 
nor moving out of one place, ſtriking with ces of the 
their ſeet againſt the ground, which is the ſavages. 
form of their dances, like unto thoſe which 

the ſaid de Leri reporteth of them of Braſil, 

which are about fifteen hundred leagues from 

that place. After which things, our ſavages 


make a fire and Jeap over it, as the ancient 


Canaaniles, Ammonites, and ſometimes the 
Iſraeliles did; but they are not fo deteſtable, 
for they do not ſacrifice their children to the 
devil through the fire. Beſides all this, 
they put half a pole out of the top of the 
cabin where they are, at the end whercot 
there is ſome matachias, or ſomething elſe 
tied, which the devil carrieth away. Thus 
have I heard the diſcourſe of their manner 
of doing in this matter. 

There may be here conſidered a bad uſe 
to leap over the fire, and to make the 

0% | _ children 
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children'to paſs: through che flame, in the 
bone-fire made upon St. John Bapliſt's day; 
which cuſtom endureth yet to this day 


among us, and ought to be reformed: 


for the ſame cometh from the ancient abo- 


minations that God hath ſo much hated, 
whereof Theodoret ſpeaketh in this wiſe: 


I have ſeen (ſaith he) in ſome e oy thereof to their eldeſt ſons. For Memb 
xl el a ö er- 


tors eldeſt ſon (who was named Judas, in 
zeſt, ſor which he was angry, underſtand- 


wood kindled once à year, and not only chil- 
dren to leap over them, but alſo men, and 


the mothers bearing their children over the 


flame, which did ſeem unto them io be. as an 
expiation and Purification.z and this in my 
judgment was. the fin of Achaz, 

Theſe faſhions have been forbidden by 
an ancient council holden at Conſtantinople : 
whereupon Balſamon doth note, that the 
twenty-third day of June (which is St. John 
Baptiſts eve) men and women did aſſemble 
themſelves at the ſea ſhore and in houſes, 
and the eldeſt daughter was dreſſed like a 


. bride, and after they had made good chear 


and well drunk, dances were made, with 
exclamations and fires all the night, prog- 
noſticating of good and bad luck. Theſe 
fires have been continued among us, upon 
a better ſubject; but the abuſe muſt be 
taken away. 

Now as the devil hath always been wil- 


And as the prieſtly office was ſucceſlive, 


not only in the houſe of Aaron, but alſo 
in the family of the great prieſt of Mem- 


phis, whoſe office was aſſigned to his eldeſt 
ſon after him, as Thyamis ſaith, in the 


H#itbiopian hiſtory of Heliodorus: even ſo 
among theſe people this office is ſucceſſive, 
and by tradition they do teach the ſecret 


ing it was a bad name) told us, that after 
his father, he ſhould be Aoutmorn in that 
precinct, which is a ſmall matter: for every 
Sagamos hath his Aoutmoin, if himſelf be 


not ſo, but yet they covet the ſame, fo 
the profit that cometh thereoß. 


The Braſilians have their Caraibes, who 


travel through the villages, making the 


People believe that they have communica- 


tion with ſpirits, through whoſe means 


they can, not only give them victory 
againſt their enemies, but alſo, that of 
them depends the fertility or ſterility of the 
ground, They have commonly a certain 
kind of bells or rattles in their hands, 
which they call maaraca, made with the 
fruit of a tree, as big as an Oſtrich's egg, 
which they make hollow, as they do here 


Ihe devil 

will be © ling to play the ape, and to have a ſervice the bottles of the pilgrims that go to St. 
ſerved as like to that which is given to God, ſo James. And having filled them with ſmall 
God. would he that his officers ſhould have the ſtones, they make a noiſe with them in 


mark of their trade, to the end to deceive 
the ſimple people the better. And indeed 


Membertou, of whom we have ſpoken, as 


a learned Aoutmoin, carrieth hanged at his 
neck the mark of his profeſſion, which is 
a purſe trianglewiſe, covered with their 
embroidery work, that is to ſay with - 
tachias; within which there is I know not 
what, as big as a ſmall nut, which he faith 


their ſolemnities, like the bladders of hogs: 
and going from town to town they beguile 
the world, telling the people that their 
devil is within the ſame, Theſe maraca 


or rattles, well decked with fair feathers, 
they ſtick in the ground the ſtaff that is 


through it, and do place them all along and 
in the midſt of the houſes, commanding 
that meat and drink be given to them. In 
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to be his devil, called Aoutem, which they ſuch wiſe that theſe cogging mates, mak- The im- 
of Canada do name Cudouagni, as ſaith ing the other poor idiots to believe (as the poſture of 
James Quartier. I will not mingle ſacred facrificers of the idol Bel did heretofore, the Ca- 
things with prophane, but according as I of whom mention is made in the hiſtory of ier. 


have ſaid, that the devil playeth the ape, 
this maketh me to remember of the ratio- 
nal or pectoral of judgment, which the high 
prieſt did carry before him in the ancient 
law, on the which, Moſes had put Urim 
and Thummin, Now Rabbi David ſaith, 
that it is not known what theſe Urim and 
Thummim were, and it ſeemeth that they 
were ſtones, Rabbi Selomoh ſaith, that it 
was the name of God Fehovab, an ineffable 
name, which he did put within the folds of 


the pecloral, whereby-he made his word to 


ſhine, . Joſepbus goth think that they were 
twelve precious ſtones. S!, Hierom doth in- 
terpret thele two words to ſignify doctrine 
and ſrulb. 2 


Daniel) that thoſe fruits do eat and drink 


in the night; every houſholder giving cre- 


dit thereto, doth not fail to ſet near theſe 


maraca, meal, fleſh, fiſh and drink, 
which ſervice they continue by the ſpace 
of fifteen days or three weeks ; and during 
that time, they are ſo fooliſh as to perſwade 
themſelves, that in ſounding with theſe 
maraca, ſome ſpirit ſpeaketh unto them, 
and attribute divinity unto them in ſuch 
ſort, that they would eſteem it a great 


miſdeed to take away the meat that is pre- 


ſented before thoſe fair Bels z with which 
meats, thoſe reverend Caraibes do merely 
fatten themſelves. And ſo under falſe 


pretexts, is the world deceived, 
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Of their language. 


H E effects of the confuſion of Babel, 

are come in as far as to thoſe people 

whereof we ſpeak, as well as in the hither 

Sundry world. For I ſee that the Patagons do ſpeak 
languages. another language than them of Braſil, and 
they otherwiſe than the Peruvians, and the 
Peruvians are diſtinct from the Mexicans: 

the iſles likewiſe have their peculiar ſpeech; 

they ſpeak not in Florida as they do in 

Virginia: our Souriquois and Eter hemins un- 
derſtand not the Armouchiquois, nor theſe 

the Troquoisz briefly, every nation is divi- 

ded by the language; yea in one and the 

ſelf ſame province there is difference in 
language, even as in Gallia, the Fleming, 

they of Baſe Bretagne, the Gaſcon and the 

Baſque do not agree. 

the hiſtory of Virginia ſaith, that there 

every wiroans or lord, hath his peculiar 
ſpeech, Let this be for example, that the 
chief man or captain of ſome precinct 
(whom our hiftorians James Quartier and 
Laudonniere, do call by the name of king) 
is called in Canada, Agobanna; among the 
Souriquois, Sagamos; in Virginia, Viroans ; 
in Florida, Paracuſſi; in the iſles of Cuba, 
Cacique ;, the kings of Peru, Inguas, and 
ſo forth: I have left the Armouchiquois and 
others, which I know not. As for the 
Braſilians they have no kings, but the old 
ancient men, whom they call Peoreroupi- 
chech, becauſe of the experience they have 
of things paſt, are they which do govern, 
exhort and diſpoſe of all things. The 
very tongues are changed, as we ſee, that 
with us we have not the language of the 
ancient Gaullois, nor that which was in 
Carolus Magnus's time, (at leaſt it doth 
differ very much). The Halians do ſpeak 
no more Latin, nor the Grecians the an- 
cient Greek, eſpecially in the fea coaſts, 
nor the Jets the ancient Hebrew. In like 
manner, James Quartier hath left unto us 
a kind of dictionary of the language of 
Canada, wherein our Frenchmen that haunt 
there, in theſe days, underſtand nothing, 
and therefore I would not inſert it here 
only I have there found Caraconi which 
ſignifieth bread, and now they ſay Caracona, 

which I eſteem to be a word of Baſque. 
For the ſatisfaction of ſome, I will ſet here 
ſome numbers of the ancient and new lan- 

guage of Canada. 


The old. The new, 
1 Segada. t Begon. 
2 Tigeni. 2 Nichou, 
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Nichtaa. 


3 Ape. 3 

4 Homacon. 4. _ 

5 Oniſcon. 5 Abpateta. 

6 | 3 6 Coutouachin. 

7 ' Ayagn. © 7 Neouachin. 

8 Atdegue. 8 Neſtouachin. 
9 Madellon, 9 Peſcouadet. 
10 Aſſem. 10 Meiren, 
The Souriquois do ſay, The Etechemins: 
1 Negout. © 1 Bechkon. 

2 Todo. ' 2 Ni. 

3 Chicht, 2 N. ach. 

4 Neon. 4 Jau. 

5 Nan.” 5 Prenchk, 

6 MKamachin, 6 Chachit. 

7 Eroeguenik 7  Conutachit, 

8 Mepuemorchin, 8  Erouiguen, _ 
9 FEchkonadek, 9 Pecbcoquem. ; 
10 Metren, 10 Peiorkh, © 


For the conformity of languages, there Conformi- 
are ſometimes found words in theſe parts, ty of lan- 
which do ſignify ſomething there, as John Suages. 
de Leri ſaith, that Jeri ſignifieth an oiſter in 
Braſil; but very few words are found 
which come in one and the ſelf ſame ſig- 
nification. In Mafeus's oriental hiſtory, 

I have read ſagamos in the ſame ſignifica- 
tion as our Souriquois do take it, to wit, a 
king, a duke, a captain: and they that 
have been in Guiney ſay, that this word 
babougic, ſignifieth there a little child, or 
a fawn of a beaſt, in that ſenſe as the faid 
Souriquois take that word; as this French 
word mouſtache, which cometh of miſtax, 
and that which we ſay in French, boire 4 
tire-larigot, which I conſtrue in Engliſh, 
to drink till one's eyes be out, cotneth of 
laryg#, larigges, &c. and the Greek words 
parudoiſos, hoſphoros, come from the Hebrew 
COND and TBD, | 

But concerning the cauſe of the change The cauſe 
of the language in Canada, whereof we of the 
have ſpoken, I think that it hath happen- a of 
ed by a deſtruction of people: for it is 88s. 
ſome eight years, ſince the Sock did aſ- 
ſemble themſelves to the number of eight 
thouſand men, and diſcomfited all their 
enemies, whom they ſurprized in their 
incloſures. To this I add, the trafic which 
they make from time fo time for their 
ſkins, ſmce the Frenchmen came to fetch 
them; for in the time of James Quartier, 
beavers were not cared for; the hats that 


be made of it are in uſe but ſince that time; 


not that the invention thereof is new; for 
in 
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in the ancient orders of the hat-makers of 
Paris, it is ſaid, that they ſhall make hats 
of fine beavers (which is the caſtor) but whe- 
ther it be for the dearneſs or otherwiſe, 
the uſe thereof hath been long ſince left 


off, 
As for the pronunciation, our Souriquors 


have the greek » which we call v, and 
greatly to ſpeak our languages; for there 


be ſome of them which do ſometimes ſay, 


their words do commonly .end in à as 
fouriquois, ſouriquba; captain, capitania. 


normand, normandia; baſque, baſquaa z une 


martre (a marten) narira; a banquet, 
tabaguia, &c. But there are certain letters 
which they cannot well pronounce, that is 
to ſay, an v conſonant, and F inſtead 
whereof they put þ and p, as for fevre 
(which is a ſmith) they will ſay pebre; 
and for ſauvago, (which ſignifieth ſavage) 
they ſay chabaia, and ſo call they them- 
ſelves, not knowing in what ſenſe we take 


that word: and yet they pronounce the reſt 


of the French tongue better than our Ga/- 
cons, who, beſides the turning of v into 5 
and of the þ into v, were yet diſcerned 
in the laſt troubles, and badly handled in 
Provence, by the pronouncing of the word 
cabre, ' inſtead whereot they did ſay crabe 
as aforetime the Ephraimites having loſt 
the battle againſt the Gileadites, thinking 
to ſcape away, were well known in pal- 
ſing the river Jordan, in pronouncing the 
word /hibboleth, which ſignifieth an ear of 
corn, inſtead whereof they did fay ſibbo- 
leth,- which ſignifieth the ford of a river, 


aſking if they might well paſs: the Greeks 


had alſo a ſundry pronunciation of the ſelt- 
ſame word, becauſe they had four diſtinct 
tongues, varying from the common ſpeech: 
and in Plautus we read that the Peeneſtins, 
not far diſtant from Rome, did pronounce 
konia inſtead of ciconia, Yea even at this 
day, the good wives of Paris do yet ſay, 
mon courin for mon couſin, which is my 


couſin ; and mon maxi tor mon mari, which 
ſignifieth huſband. 


he ſava- 


Now to return to our ſavages : although 


ges have a that by reaſon of traffic many of our French- 


particular 
tongue. 


men do underſtand them, notwithſtanding 
they have a particular tongue, which is 


only known to them ; which maketh me 
toydoubt of that which I have ſaid, that 


the language which was in Canada in the 


time of James Quartier is no more in uſe: 
for to accommodate themſelves with us, 
they ſpeak unto us in the language which 


is to us more familiar, wherein is much 


baſque: mingled with it; not that they care 


that they come not to ſeek after us; but 
by long frequentation, they cannot but re- 
tain ſome word or other. 


I will farther ſay, that concerning the Their 


numbers (ſeeing we have ſpoken of it) they HEE of 
umDer, 


do not reckon diſtinctly as we do, the 
days, the weeks, the months, the years, 
but do declare the years by number of 
ſuns 3 as for one hundred years, they will 
lay cachmetren achtek, that is to ſay one 
hundred ſuns; bitumetrenague achtek one 
thouſand ſuns, that is to ſay one thouſand 
years; metren knichkaminau, ten months, 
tabo metren guenak twenty days: and for 
to ſhew an innumerable thing, as the peo- 


ple of Paris, they will take their hairs or 


hands full of ſand : and after that man- 
ner doth the holy ſcripture likewiſe uſe 
ſometimes to number, comparing ( Hiper- 
bolicalie) armies to the ſand that is on the 
ſea ſhore. - They alſo ſignify the ſeaſons 
by their effects, as for to make a man to 
underſtand that the Sagamos Poutrincourt 
will come at the ſpring time, they will ſay, 
nibir betour, (Sagmo tor Sagamos, a word 
ſhortened) Poutrincourt betour kedretch ; 
that is to ſay, the leaf being come, then 
will the Sagamos Poutrincourt come certain- 
ly, Therefore as they have no diſtinction 
neither of days nor of years, ſo be not 
they perſecuted by the ungodlineſs of their 
creditors, as in theſe parts; neither do their 
Aoutmoins ſhorten, nor lengthen the years, 


for to gratify the brokers and bankers, as 


did in antient time the idolatrous prieſts of 
Rome, to whom was attributed the go- 
vernment and diſpoſing of times, of ſea- 
ſons and of years, as Solon writeth. 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of the uſe of letters. 


Of letiers, TT is well known, that theſe weſtern 


nations have no ule of letters, and it is 
that, which all them that have written 
of them do ſay they have moſt admired, 
to ſee that by a piece of paper I give 
knowledge of my will, trom one end of 


the world to the other; and they thought 
that there ſhould be enchantment in this 
paper. But that is not ſo much to be won- 
dered at, if we conſider, that in the time 
of the Roman emperors, many nations of 


theſe parts knew not the ſecrets of letters 
amongſt 
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amongſt whom, Tacitus putteth the Ger- 
mans, (who at this day do ſwarm with men 
of learning) and he adds a notable ſen- 
tence, that good manners are in more cre- 


dit there, than good laws elſewhere. 


As for our Gaullois, it was not ſo with 
them, For even from the old time of the 
golden age, they had the uſe of letters, yea 
(by the leave of thoſe godly doctors who 
do call them barbarous) before the Greets 
and Latins: for Xznophon (who ſpeaketh 
largely of them, and of their beginning, 
in his Equivaques) doth witneſs unto us, that 
the letters which Cadmus brought to the 
Greeks, were not ſo much like to the Phe- 
nician letters, as the Galatees were, that is 
the Gaullois, Wherein Cæſar did equivo- 
cate in ſaying that the Druids did ufe of 
Greek letters in private matters; for con- 
trariwiſe, the Greeks have uſed of the 
Gaullois letters. And Beroſe faith, that the 


third king of the Gaullois after the flood, 


named Sorron, did inſtitute univerſities in 
theſe parts: and Diodorus doth add, that 
there were among the Gaullois, philoſophers 
and divincs, called Sorronides, (much more 
ancient than the Druids) which were greatly 
reverenced, and unto whom all the people 
did obey. The ſame authors do ſay, that 
Bardus, firſt king of the Gaullois, did in- 
vent both rhymes and muſick, brought in 
poets and rhetoricians, who were called 
Bards, whereof Ceſar and Strabo make 


D / * ——_ * 


mention. But the ſame Diodorus writeth, 
that poets were among them in ſuch reve- 
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rence, that when two armies were ready 


to ſtrike, having their ſwords drawn, and 
the javelins in hand to give the onſet, 
thoſe poets coming, every one did ſurceaſe 
and put up their weapons; fo much doth 
wrath give place to wiſdom, yea among 
the wildeſt barbarians, and ſo much doth 
Mars reverence the muſes, ſaith the author. 


So I hope that our moſt Chriſtian, moſt 


auguſt, and moſt victorious king Henry 
the fourth, after the thundering of beſieging 
of towns and battles'is ceaſed, reverencin 
the muſes and honouring them, as he hat 
already done; not only he will reduce his 
eldeſt daughter to her ancient glory, and 


give unto her, being a royal daughter, the 


propriety of that Baſilic, faſtened to the 
temple of Apollo, who, by an hidden vir- 
tue, did hinder that the ſpiders ſhould 
weave their web along his wallsz but 
will alſo eſtabliſh his New France, and 
bring to the boſom of the church, ſo ma- 
ny poor ſouls which that country beareth, 
all ſtarved for the want of the word of God, 
who are as a prey unto hell: and that for todo 
this, he will give means to conduct thither, 
Chriſtian Sorronides and Bards, bearing the 
flower-de-luce in their hearts, who will in- 


ſtruct and bring to civility thoſe barbarous 


people, and will bring them to his obedience. 


e e F. 


Of their cloathing and wearing of their hairs, 


NOD in the beginning, did create 
man naked and innocent, made all 
the parts of his body to be of honeſt ſight: 
but ſin hath made the members of gene- 
ration to become ſhameful unto us, and 
not unto beaſts which have no ſin, It is 
the cauſe why our firſt parents having 
known their nakedneſs, acffitore of cloaths 
did ſow fig leaves together for to hide their 
ſhame therewith: butGod made unto them 


coats of ſkins and cloathed them with it, 


and this before they went out of the garden 
of Eden. Cloathing then is not only to 
defend us from cold, but alſo for decency, 
and to cover our ſhame: and nevertheleſs 
many nations have anciently lived, and at 
this day do live naked, without apprehen- 


ſion of this ſhame, decency and honeſty. 


And I marvel not of the Bra/ilian ſavages 
that are ſuch, as well men as women, nor 
of the ancient Pitts (a nation of Great 
Mo ) mo (Herodian ſaith) had not any 
or. II. | | 


uſe of cloaths, in the time of Severys the 
emperor z nor of a great number of other 
nations, that have been and yet are naked: 
for one may ſay of them, that they be 

eople fallen into a reprobate ſenſe, and 
orſaken of God : but of Chriſtians which 
are in Æibiopia, under the great Negus, 


whom we call Preſter-Jobn; which, by Naked-' 
the report of the Portugueze that have writ- neſs of the 
ten hiſtories of them, have not their parts, £5: 


which we call privy-members, any ways 
covered, But the ſavages of New France 
and of Florida, have better learned and 
kept in mind the leſſon of honeſty, than 
thoſe of A/hiopia, For they cover them 


with a ſkin tied to a latch or girdle of lea- 


ther, which paſſing between their buttocks 
Joineth the other end of the ſaid latch be- 
hind ; and for the reſt of their garments, 
they have a cloak on their backs made 


with many ſkins, whether they be of otters 


or of beavers, and one only ſkin, whether 


pians. 


ch 
ons 
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it be of ellan, or ſtag's ſkin, bear, or 
luſerne, which cloak is tied upward with 
a leather ribband, and they thruſt com- 
monly one arm out; but being in their 
cabins they put it off, unleſs it be cold: 
and I cannot better compare it, than to pic- 


tures that are made of Hercules, who killed 


a lion and put the {kin thereof on his back; 
notwithſtanding they have more civility, 
in that they cover their privy-members. 
As for the women, they differ only in one 
thing, that is, they have a girdle over the 
ſkin they have on; and do reſemble (with- 
out compariſon) the pictures that be made 
of St. John Baptiſt, But in winter, they 
make good beaver ſleeves, tied behind, 
which keep them very warm. And after this 
manner were the ancient Germans cloathed, 


by the report of Cæſar and Tacitus, having 


the moſt part of the body naked. 

As for the Armouchiquois and Floridians, 
they have no furrs, hut only ſhamois: yea 
the ſaid Armouchiquois have very often but 
a piece of mat upon their back. for faſhion 
ſake, having nevertheleſs their privy mem- 
bers covered, God having ſo wiſely pro- 
vided for man's infirmity, that in cold 
countries he hath given furrs, and not in 
the hot, becauſe that otherwiſe men would 


naris, biſhop of Auvergne, doth deſcribe 
after this manner, going to the council of 
Avitus the emperor, for to treat of peace: 


— Cqualent- veſtes, ac fordida macro 

Linteapingueſcunt tergo, nec tangere poſſiunt 

Altate ſuram pelles, ac poplite nudo 
Peronem pauper nudis ſuſpendit equinum, Ec. 


As for the head attire, none of the ſava The fab 
ges have any, unleſs it be that ſome of the ges head 
hither lands truck their ſkins with Frenchmenatire. 


for hats and caps; but rather both men 
and women wear their hairs.flittering over 
their ſhoulders, neither bound nor tied, 
except that the men do truſs them upon the 
crown of the head, ſome four fingers length, 
with a leather lace, which they let hang 
down behind. But for the Armouchiquois 
and Hloridians, as well men as women, 
they have their hairs much longer, and 
they hang them down lower than the 
girdle when they are untruſſed; for to a- 
void then the hindrance that they might 
bring to them, they truſs them up as our 
horſe-keepers do a horſc's tail, and the men 
do ſtick in them ſome feather that like them, 
and the women a needle or bodkin with 
three points, after the faſhion of the French 


make no eſteem of them; and ſo for that ladies; who alſo wear their needles or bod- The ſa- 
which concerneth the body. Let us come kins, that ſerve them partly for an orna- vage wo- 
to the legs and feet, then we will end with ment of the head. All the ancients had men wear 
this cuſtom to go bare-headed, - and the mg 
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the head. 
Of hol. Our ſavages in the winter, going to ſea, uſe of hats is but lately come in. The fair 
ing. or a hunting, do uſe great and high ſtock- Ab/alom was hanged by his hairs at an oak, 


Shoing. 


ings, like to our boot-hoſen; which they 
tie to their girdles, and at the ſides out- 
ward, there is a great number of points 
without taggs. I do not ſee that they of 
Braſil or Florida do uſe them, but ſeeing 
they have leather, they may as well make 
of them if they have need as the others. 
Beſides theſe long ſtockings, our ſavages 
do uſe ſhoes, which they call mekezin, 
which they faſhion very properly, but they 
cannot dure long, eſpecially when they 
go into watry places, becauſe they be not 
curried nor hardened, but only made after 
the manner of buff, which is the hide of 
an ellan, Howſoever it be, yet are they 
in better order than were the ancient Gottes, 


The G Which were not thoroughly hoſed, but 
cloathing. with buſkins or half boots, which came 


ſomewhat higher than the ancle of the foot, 


where they made a knot, which they bound 


with horſe hairs, having the calf of the leg, 
the knees and thighs naked: and for the 


| reſt of their garments, they had leather 


coats plated, as greaſy as lard, and the 
ſleeves down to the beginning of the arm; 
and on thoſe jerkins, inſtead of gold lace, 
they made red borders, as our ſavages do. 
Behold the ſtate of thoſe that ranſacked 
the Roman empire, whom Sidonius Apolli- 


after he had loſt the battle againſt his fa- 
ther's army; and they did never cover their 
heads in thoſe days, but when they did 
mourn for ſome misfortune, as may be 
noted by the example of David, who hav- 
ing underſtood his ſon's conſpiracy, fled 
from Jeruſalem, and went up the mount- 
ain of Olives weeping and having his head 
covered, and all the people that was with 
him. The Per/ians did the like, as may 
be gathered by the hiſtory of Zaman, who 
being commanded to honour him whom 
he would have to be hanged, to wit, Mor- 
decai, went home to his houſe weeping, 
and his head covered, which was a thing 
extraordinary, The Romans at their be- 
ginning did the like, as I gather by the 
words which did command the hangman 
to do his office, recited by Cicero and Titus 
Livius, in theſe terms; wade lictor, colliga 
manus, caput obnubilo, arbori infelici ſuſ- 
pendito, And if we will come to our 
weſterly and northerly people, we ſhall 
find that the moſt part did wear long hairs, 
like unto them that we call ſayages. That 
cannot be denied of the Tranſ Albin Gan!- 
lois, who for that occaſion, gave the name 
to Gallia Comala; whereof Martial ſp:ak- 


ing ſaith ; | 
Mol- 


the Brafſilians are accuſtomed to make 


The Bra- 
filians be 


{hort no- 
led. 
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= Molleſque flagellant colla come. 


Our French kings have been ſirnamed 
hairy, becauſe they did wear their hairs ſo 
long that they did beat down to the back 
and the ſhoulders ; ſo that Gregory of Tours, 
ſpeaking of king Clovis's hairs, he calleth 


like, and left to hang over their ſhoulders 
great flocks of hairs curled, which the au- 
thors of that time do call granos, which 
faſhion of hairs was forbidden to prieſts, 
alſo the ſecular apparel, in a council of 
the Goths: and Jornandes in the hiſtory of 
the Goths reciteth, that king Atalaric would 
that the prieſts ſhould were the 7hiare, or 
hat, alin two ſorts of people, ſome 
whom he called Pileatos, the others Capil- 
latos, which theſe took for ſo great a favour 
to be called hairy, that they made mention 
of this benefit in their ſongs; and notwith- 
ſtanding they braided not their hairs. But 


them Capillorum Flagella. The Goths did the 


I find by the teſtimony of Tacitys, that 


the Suevians, a nation of Germany, did 
wreath, knit, and tie their hairs on the 
crown of their heads, even as we have ſaid 


of the Souriquois and Armouchiquois, In 


one thing the Armonchiquois do differ from 


the Souriguois and other ſavages of New- 


foundland, which is, that they pull our 
their hairs before, which the others do not. 
Contrary to whom, Pliny reciteth, that 
at the deſcent of the Ripheen Mountains, 
anctently was the region of the Arimpheens, 
whom we now call Muſcovites, who dwelt 
in foreſts; but they were all ſhaven, as 
well men as women, and took it for a 
ſhameful thing to wear any hairs. So we 
ſee that one ſelf-fame faſhion of living is 
received in one place and rejected in ano- 
ther: which is familiarly evident unto us 
in many other things in our regions of theſe 
parts, where we ſee manners and faſhions 


of living, all contrary, yea ſometimes un- 
der one and the ſame prince. 
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O the form, colour, ſtature, and activity of the ſavages; and mncidently of the 
fhes in thoſe weſtern parts; and why the Americans be not black, &c. 


Mongſt all the forms of living and 
bodily creatures, that of man is the 
faireſt and the moſt perfect: which was 
very decent, both to the creature and to 
the creator, ſeeing that man is placed in 
this world, to command all that is here 
beneath. But although that nature endea- 
voureth herſelf always to do good, not. 
withſtanding ſhe 1s ſometimes ſhort and 
forced in her actions, and thereof it cometh 
that we have monſters and ugly things, 
contrary to the ordinary rule of others. 
Yea even ſometimes after that nature hath 
done her office, we help by our arts, to 
render that which ſhe hath made ridiculous 
and miſhapen ; as for example, the Bra- 
ſilians are born as fair as the common ſort 
of men, but coming out of the womb 
they are made deformed in ſqueezing of 
their noſe, which is the chiefeſt part where- 
in conſiſteth the beauty of man. True it 
is that as in certain countries they praiſe 
the long noſes, in others the kawk noſes, 


lo among the Braſilians it is a fair thing 


to be flat noſed, as alſo among the Moors 


of Africa, which we ſee to be all of the 


lame ſort. And with theſe large noſtrils, 
themſelves yet more deformed by art, 
making great holes in their cheeks, and 
under the lower lip, for to put therein 
green ſtones and of other colours, of the 


bigneſs of a teſter ; ſo that thoſe ſtones 
being taken away, it is a hideous thing 
to ſee thoſe people. But in Florida, and 
every where, on this ſide the Tropick of 
Cancer, our ſavages be generally goodly 
men, as they be in Europe; if there be 
any ſhort-noſed one it 1s a rare thing. 


They be of a good ſtature, and I have 


ſeen no dwarfs there, nor any that drew 
near to it. Notwithſtanding (as I have 
ſaid elſewhere) in the Mountains of the 
Iroquois, which are beyond the great fall 
of the great river of Canada, there is a 
certain nation of ſavages, little men, va- 
liant and feared every where, which are 
more often aſſailers than defenders. But 
although that where we dwelt the men be 
of a good height, nevertheleſs ' I have 
ſeen none ſo tall as Monſ. de Poutrincourt, 
whoſe tallneſs becometh him very well. 
I will not ſpeak here of the Patagons, a 


people which is beyond the river of Plate, 


whom Pighafetta, inhis voyage about the 
world, faith to be of ſuch an height that the 
talleſt among us could ſcarce reach to their 
girdle. The ſame is out of the limits of our 
New France. But I will willingly come to 
the other circumſtances of body of our ſava- 
ges, ſecing the ſubject calleth us thereunto. 
They are all x 
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an olive colour, or ra- The co- 


ther tawny colour, like to the Spaniards, not lour of the 
that they be ſo born, but being the moſt ſavages. 
part of the time naked, they greaſe their 

bodies 


Ch 
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bodies, and do anoint them ſometimes petual refreſhing unto it, and makes the eth the 
with oil, for to defend them from the region much more temperate ; the ground cooling of 
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flies, which are very troubleſome ; not being alſo there more fat, and retaining erica. 


only, where we were, but alſo thorough 

all that new world, and even in Braſil; 

ſo that it is no wonder if Beelgebub prince 

he de. Of flies hath there a great empire. Theſe 
ſcription flies are of a colour drawing towards red, 
of the flies ag of corrupted blood, which maketh me 
- New to believe that their generation cometh 
ce. but from the rottenneſs of woods. And 
indeed we have tried that the ſecond year, 

being in a place ſomewhat more open, we 

have had fewer of them than at the firſt, 

They cannot endure great heat, nor wind ; 

but otherwiſe (as in cloſe dark weather) 

they are very noiſome, by reaſon of their 

ſtings which they have, long for ſo ſmall 

a body; and they be ſo tender that if one 

touch them never ſo little they are ſqueez- 

ed. They begin to come about the fif- 

teenth of June, and do retire themſelves in 

the beginning of SepFember. Being in the 

Port de Campſeau in the month of Auguſt, 

J have not ſeen or felt any one; whereof 

I did wonder, ſeeing that the nature of 

the ſoil and of the woods is all one. In 
September, after that this vermine is gone 

away, there grow other flies like unto 


ours, but they are not troubleſome, 
The ſava. and become very big. Now our ſavages 


ges reme- to ſave themſelves from the ſtinging of 
dies a- theſe creatures, rub themſelves with cer- 
| ang the tain greaſes and oils, as I have ſaid, 
FA which makes them foul and of a tawniſh 
colour : beſides, that always they lie on 
the ground, or be expoſed to the heat 

and the wind. 1 
But there is cauſe of wondring, where- 
fore the Braſilians, and other inhabitants 
of America between the two Tropticks, are 
not born black as they of Africa, ſeeing 
that it ſeemeth it 1s the ſelf-ſame caſe, be- 
ing under one and the ſelf- ſame parallel, 
and like elevation of the ſun. If the 
poets fables were ſufficient reaſons for to 
take away this ſcruple, one might ſay 
that Phaeton having done the fooliſh deed 
in conducting the chariot of the ſun, only 
Africa was burned, and the horſes ſet 
again in their right courſe, before they 
From Came to the new world. But I had ra- 
whence ther ſay, that 'the heat of Lybia, being 
cometh the cauſe of this blackneſs of men, 1s in- 
the ve. endred from the great lands over which 
ria, dhe ſun paſſeth before it come thither, 
from whence the heat is ſtill carried more 
abundantly by the ſwift motion of this 
great heavenly torch. Whereunto the 
great ſands of that province do alſo help, 
which are very capable of thoſe heats, 
ſpecially not being watered with ſtore of 
From kivers as America is, which aboundeth in 
whence rivers and brooks as much as any pro- 
proceed- vince in the world ; which do give per- 


better the dews of heaven, which are 
there abundantly, and rains alſo, for the 
reaſons aboveſaid. For the ſun finding in 
the meeting of theſe lands thoſe great 
moiſtneſſes, he doth not fail to draw agood 
quantity of them; and that ſo much the 
more plentifully, that his force is there 
great and marvellous ; which makes there 
continual rains, eſpecially to them that 
have him for their zenith. I add one 
great reaſon, that the ſun leaving the 

nds of Africa, giveth his beams upon a 
moiſt element by ſo long a courſe, that 
he hath good means to ſuck up vapours, 
and to draw together with him great quan- 
tity thereof into thoſe parts ; which mak- 
eth that the cauſe is much differing of 
the colour of thoſe two people, and of the 
temperature of their lands. | 


Let us come to other circumſtances, Black 
and ſeeing that we are about colours, I hairs. 


will ſay, that all they which I have ſeen 
have black hairs, ſome excepted which 
have Abraham colour hairs ; but of flaxen 
colour I have ſeen none, and leſs of red ; 
and one muſt not think that they which 
are more ſoutherly be otherwiſe ; for the 
Floridians and Braſilians are yet blacker 
than the ſavages of Newfoundland. The 
beard of the chin (which our ſavages 
call migidoni) is with them as black as their 
hairs. They all take away the producing 
cauſe thereof, except the Sagamos, who 
for the moſt part have but a little. Mem- 
bertou hath more than all the others, and 
notwithſtanding it is not thick, as it is 
commonly with Frenchmen : if theſe peo- 
= wear no beards on their chin (at the 
eaſt the moſt part) there is no cauſe of 
marvelling. For the ancient Romans them- 
ſelves, eſteeming that that was a hinder- 
ance unto them, did wear none, until 
the time of Adrian the emperor, who 
firſt began to wear a beard ; which they 


took for ſuch an honour, that a man ac- + 


cuſed of any crime, had not that privi- 
lege to ſhave his hairs, as may be ga- 
thered by the teſtimony of Aulus Gellius, 
ſpeaking of Scipio, the ſon of Paul. As 
for the inferior parts, our ſavages do not 
hinder the growing or increaſing of hairs 
there; it 1s ſaid that the women have 
ſome there alſo. And according as they 
be curious, ſome of our men have made 
them believe, that the French women 
have beards on their chins, and have left 
them in that good opinion, ſo that they 
were very deſirous to fee ſome of them, 
and their manner of cloathing. By theſe 
particularities one may underſtand, that 
all theſe people have generally leſſer hairs 


than we; for along the body they have 
| none 
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none at all; ſo far is it then that they be 
hairy as ſome think. This belongeth to 


the inhabitants of the iſles Gorgades, from 
whence Hanno the Carthaginian captain 
brought two womens ſkins, which he did 


ſet up in the temple of Juno for great 
ſingularity ; but here is to be noted what 
we have ſaid, that our ſavage people have 
almoſt all their hairs black; for the French- 
men in one and the ſelf-ſame degree are 
not commonly ſo. The ancient authors 
Polybius, Ceſar, Strabo, Diodore the Cici- 
lian, and particularly Ammian Marcellin, 
do ſay, that the ancient Gaullois had al- 
moſt all their hairs as yellow, as gold, 
were of high ſtature, and fearful for their 
ghaſtly looks; beſides quarrelſome and 
ready to ſtrike; a fearful voice, never 
ſpeaking but in threatning. At this time 
thoſe qualities are well changed ; for there 
are not now ſo many yellow hairs ; nor ſo 
many men of high ſtature, but that other 
nations have as tall; as for the fearful 
looks, the delicacies of this time have 
moderated that ; and as for the threat- 
ning voice, I have ſcarce ſeen in all the 
Gauls, but the Gaſcons, and them of 
Languedoc, which have their manner of 
ſpeech ſomewhat rude, which they retain 
of the Gotihh and of the Spaniard, by 
their neighbourhood $ but as for the hair 
it is very far from being ſo commonly 
black. The ſame author Ammian ſaith 
alſo, that the women of the Gauls (whom 
he noted to be good ſhrews, and to be 
too hard for their huſbands, when they 
are in choler) have blue eyes, and conſe- 
quently the men; and notwithſtanding 
in that reſpe& we are much mingled ; 


which maketh that one knoweth not what 


rarenels to chuſe for the beauty of eyes. 
For many do love the blue eyes; and o- 
thers love them green; which were alſo 
in ancient time moſt praiſed. For among 
the Sonnets of Monſ. de Couci, (who was 
in old time ſo great a clerk. in love mat- 
ters, that ſongs were made of it) green 
eyes are praiſed, | 
The Germans have kept better than we 
the qualities which Tacilus giveth them; 
likewiſe that which Aman recitethof the 
Gaullois: In fo great a number of men 
(ſaith Tacitus) there is but one faſhion of 
garments ; they haye blue eyes and fear- 
tul, their hairs ſhining as gold, and are 
very corpulent.. Pliny giveth the ſame 
bodily qualities to the people of the Ta- 
probane, ſaying that they have red hairs, 
their eyes blue, and the voice horrible 
and fearful. Wherein I know not if I 
ought to believe him, conſidering the cli- 
mate, which is in the Sth, gth, and roth, 
degrees only, and that in the kingdom 
of Calecute, farther off than the Agui- 


noctial line, the men are black. But as 
YoOL; I. 


for our ſavages, concerning their eyes, 
they have them neither blue nor green, 
but black for the moſt -part, like to their 
hairs ; and nevertheleſs their eyes are not 
ſmall, as they of the ancient Scythians, 
but of a decent greatneſs. And I may 
ſay aſſuredly and truly, that I have ſeen 
there as fair boys and girls, as any can be 
in France. - For as for the mouth, they 
have no big mooriſh lips, as in Africa, 
and-alſo in Spain; they are well limbed, 
well boned, and well bodied, competent- 
ly ſtrong ; and nevertheleſs we had many 


in our company who might have wreſt- 


led well enough with the ſtrongeſt of 


them; but being hardned, there would 
be made of them very good men for the 


war, which is that wherein they moſt de- 
light. Moreover, among them there are 
none of thoſe prodigious men whereof 
Pliny maketh mention ; which have.no 
noſes on their faces, or no lips, or no 
tongue; item, which are without mouth, 
and without noſe ; having but two ſmall 
holes, whereof one of them ſerveth for to 
breathe, the other ſerveth inſtead of a 
mouth; item, which have dogs heads, 
and a dog for a king; item, which have 
their heads on the breaſt, or one only eye 


in the midſt of the forehead, or a flat 


broad foot to cover their heads when it 
raineth, and ſuch hke monſters. There 15 
none alſo of them which our ſavage Ago- 
hanna told Capt. James Quartier, that he 
had ſeen. in Saguenay, whereof we have 
ſpoken heretofore. If there be any blind 
with one eye, or lame (as it happeneth ſome- 
times) it is a caſual thing, and cometh of 
hunting. | | 

Being well compoſed, they cannot 


chuſe but be nimble and ſwift in running; 


we have ſpoken heretofore of the nimble- 
neſs of the Braſilians, Margatas and Ou- 
etacas ; but all nations have not thoſe bo- 
dily diſpoſitions. They which live in 
mountains have more dexterity than they 


of the vallies, becauſe they breathe a pu- 


rer and clearer air, and that their food is 
better. In the vallies the air is groſſer, 
and the lands fatter, and conſequently un- 
wholeſomer. The nations that be between 
the Tropicks, have alſo more agility than 
the others, participating more with the 


_ fiery nature than they that are farther off. 


This is the cauſe why Pliny ſpeaking of 


the Gorgones and iſles Gorgonides (which Corgoncs. 


are thoſs of Cape Verd) ſaith, that the men 
are there ſo light of foot, that ſcarce onc 


may follow them by the eyc-ſight, in ſuch. 
manner, that Hanno the Carthaginian 


could not catch any one of them. He 
maketh the like relation of the Troglo- 
dytes, a nation of Guiney, whom he faith 
are called Therothoens, becauſe they are 
as ſwift in hunting upon the land, as the 
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Ichthyophages are prompt in ſwimming in 
the ſca, who almoſt are as ſeldom weary 
therein as a fiſh, And Maffeus in his 
hiſtories of the Indies reporteth, that the 
Naires (ſo the nobles and warriors are 
called) of the kingdom of Malabaris, 
are ſo nimble and ſo ſwift, as it is almoſt 
incredible, and do handle ſo well their bo- 
dies at will, that they ſeem to have no 
bones, in ſuch ſort, that it is hard to 
come to ſkirmiſh againſt ſuch men, foraſ- 
much as with this agility, they advance 
and recoil as they liſt But for to make 
themſelves ſuch, they help nature, and their 


{inews are ſtretched out even from ſeven 


cars of age, which afterward are anoint- 
ed and rubbed with oyl of Seſamum *. 
That which I ſay, is known even in 
beaſts ; for a Spaniſh jennet or a barbe is 
more lively and light in n than a 
rooſlin or German curtall; an Talian horſe 
more than a French horſę. Now although 
that which I have ſaid be true, yet for all 
that there be nations out of the Tropicks, 
who by excrciſe and art come to ſuch agi- 
lity. For the holy ſcripture maketh men- 
tion of one Hazael an I1ſraelite, of whom 
it witneſſeth, that he was as light of foot 
as a roe-buck of the fields; and for to 
come to the people of the north, the He- 
ruli are renowned for being ſwift in run- 
ning, by this verſe of Sidonius. 


Curſu Herulus, jaculis Hunnus, Francuſ- 
que natatu. 


And by this ſwiftneſs the Germans ſome- 
times troubled very much Julius Ceſar. 
So our Armouchiquois are as ſwift as grey- 
hounds, as we have ſaid heretofore, and 
the other ſavages are little inferior unto 
them, and yet they do not force nature, 
neither do they uſe any art to run well. 
But as the ancient Gaullois, being addicted 
to hunting (for it is their life) and to war, 
their bodies are nimble, and ſo little charg- 
cd with fat, that it doth not hinder them 
trom running at their will. | 

Now the ſavages dexterity is not 


duxterity known only by running, but alſo in 


in 1Wim - 


ing. 


1wimming, which they all can do; but 


it ſeems, that ſome more than others. A? 
tor the Braſilians they are ſo natural in 
that trade, that they would ſwim eight 
days in the ſea, if hunger did not press 
them, and they fear more that ſome fiſh 
ſhould devour them, than to- periſh 


through wearineſs. The like is in %- 


rida, where the men will follow a fiſh in 


the ſea, and will take it unleſs it be too 
big. Joſeph Acofta faith fo much ot 


them of Peru ; and as for that which 
concerneth breathing, they have a certain 


art to ſup up the water, and to caſt it out 


again, by which means they will remain 
eaſily in it a long time. The women 
likewiſe have a marvellous diſpoſition to 
that exerciſe ; for the hiſtory of Florida, 
maketh mention that they can paſs great 
rivers in ſwimming, holding their children 
with one arm ; and they climb very nim- 
bly up the higheſt trees of the country. 
I will affirm nothing of the Armouchi- 
quois, nor of our ſavages, becauſe I took 
no heed to it ; but it 1s very certain that 
all can ſwim very cunningly. For the 
other parts of their bodies they have them 
very perfect, as likewiſe the natural ſen- 
ſes. For Membertou (who is above a hun- 


dred years old) did fee ſooner a ſhallop 


or a canoe of the ſavages, to come a-far 
off unto Port Royal, than any of us; and 
it is ſaid of the Braſilians and other ſava- 
ges of Peru hidden in the mountains, 
that they have the ſmelling ſo good, that 
in ſmelling of the hand, they know if a 


man be a Spaniard or a Frenchman ; and 


if he be a Spaniard, they kill him with- 
out remiſſion, ſo much do they hate him 
tor the harms that they have received of 
them ; which the aboveſaid Acoſta doth 
confeſs when he ſpeaketh of leaving the 


Indians to live according to their ancient 
policy, . e, the Spaniards in that. 
3 


And therefore (ſaith he) this is a thing 
prejudicial unto us, becauſe that they take 
occaſion to abhor us (note that he ſpeak- 
eth of them who do obey them) as men 
who in all things, whether it be in good 
whether it be in evil, have always been, 
and ſtill are, contrary unto them. 


CHAP, 


* Se/ame a kind of corn, Pliny, Lib, 18. cap. 10. 
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Of the paiutingt, marks, inciſions, and ornaments of their bodies. 


Uthe fa. T J is no marvel if the ladies of our time 

3 do paint themſelves; for of a long 
pet in 8 5 

thenfſelves time, and in many places that trade hath 

had beginning. But it is reproved in the 

holy books, and made a reproach by the 

voices of the prophets, as When Feremiah 

threateneth the city of Jeruſalem ; When 

thou ſhalt be deſtroyed, ſaith he, what 

wilt thou do? though thou cloatheſt thyſelf 

with ſcarlet ; though thou deckeſt thyſelf 

with ornaments of gold; though thou painteſt 


thy face with colours, yet ſhalt thou trim 


thyſelf in vain: for thy lovers will abhor 
thee, and ſeek thy life. - The prophet Fze- 
kiel maketh the like reproach to the cities 
of Jeruſalem and Samaria, which he com- 
pareth to two lewd harlots, who having 
lent to ſeek out men coming from far, 


and being come, they have waſhed them- 


ſelves, and painted their faces, and have 
put on their fair ornaments. The queen 
Jegebel doing the ſame, was for all that 
caſt down out of a window, and bore the 
puniſhment of her wicked life. "The Ro- 
mans did anciently paint their bodies with 
ver million, as Pliny ſaith, when they entered 
in triumph into Rome, and he addeth, that 
the princes and great lords of E/hiopia made 
great account of that colour, wherewith 
they wholly painted themſelves red; alſo 
both the one and the other did ſerve them- 
ſelves therewith, to make their god fairer. 
And that the firſt expence which was al- 
lowed of by the cenſors and maſters of 
accounts in Rome, was of the monies beſ- 
towed for to colour with vermilion the 
tace of Jupiter. The ſame author reciteth, 
in another place, that the Anderes, Ma- 


thites, Moſagebes, and Hipporeens, people 


of Libya, did plaiſter all their bodies over 
with red chalk. Briefly, this faſhion did 
Pals as far as to the north; and thereof is 
come the name that was given tothe Pz/7s, 
an ancient people of Scy/bia, neighbours 
to the Goths, who in the year 87, after 
the nativity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, un- 
der the empire of Domitian, made courſes 
and ſpoils through the iſles which lie 
northward, where having found men who 
made them reſiſtance, they returned back 
without doing any thing, and lived yet 
naked in their cold country, until the year 
of our lord 370. At which time under 
the empire of /alentinian, being joined with 
the Saxons and Scots, they tormented very 
much them of Great Britain, as Ammian 
Marcellin reciteth; and being reſolved to 
remain there, as they did, they demanded 
ot the Britons, which now are Engliſbinen, 


wives in marriage; whereupon being de- 


nied, they retired themſelves to the Scots, 


of whom they were furniſhed, upon con- 
dition that the maſculine race of the king's 
coming to fail among them, that then the 
women ſhould ſucceed in the realm ; now 
theſe people were called Pics, becauſe of 


the paintings which they uſed upon their 
naked bodies, which, ſaith Herodian, they 
would not cover with any cloathing for 


fear to hide and darken the fair painting 
they had ſet upon it, where were ſet out 
beaſts of all ſorts, and printed with iron 
inſtruments, in ſuch ſort that it was un- 
poſſible to take them off: which they did 
as Solon ſaith, even from their infancy, in 
manner, that as the child did grow, ſo 
did grow thoſe ſixed figures, even as the 
marks that are graved upon the young 


pompions. The poet Claudian doth alſo 


give us many witneſſes of this in his Pane- 
gyricks, as when he ſpeaketh of the empe- 


ror Honorius's grand- father. 


Ille leves mauros, nec falſo nomine pictos 
Edomuit---- 
And in the Gothic war, 
—— Ferroque notatas, 
Perlegit exanimes Picto moriente figuras. 


This hath been noted by Monſ. de Belle- 
foreſt, and afterward by the learned Savaron 
upon the obſervation that Sidoine de Polignac 
maketh thereof. And albeit that our Celtiic 
Poitevens, called by the Latins Piftones, 
be not deſcended from the race of thoſe, 
for they were ancient Gaullois even in Ju- 
lius Czſar's time, nevertheleſs I may well 
believe that this name hath been given them 
for the ſame occaſion as that of the P:#7s. 
And as cuſtoms once brought in among a 
people, are not loſt but by the length of 
many ages, as we ſee yet the follies of 
Shrove Tueſday to continue, ſo the uſes of 
painting, whereof we have ſpoken remain- 
eth in ſome northerly nations. For I 
have heard ſometimes Monſ. Le Comte d 
Egmond tell, that he hath ſeen in his young 
years, them of Brunſwic come into his 
tather's houſe with their faces greaſed with 
painting, and their viſage all blacked, from 
whence peradventurethis word of Bronzer 
may be derived, which ſignifieth in Picar- 
dy to black. And generally I believe 
that all thoſe northerly people did uſe 
painting, when they would make them- 


telves brave; for the Gelons and Agathyr- 


ſes, nations of Scythia, like the Piers, were 


of this fraternity, and with iron inſtru- 


ments did colour their bodies; the Eugliſb- 
£5 men 
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men likewiſe, then called Britons, by the 
ſaying of Tertullian; the Goths, beſides 


the iron inſtruments, did uſe vermillion 


to make their faces and bodies red. Brief- 
ly, it was a ſport in the old times to ſee 
10 many afiticks, men and women; for 
there are found yet old pictures, Which he 
that hath made the hiſtory of the Englih- 
men's voyage into Virginia, hath cut in 
braſs, where the P:#s of both ſex are paint- 
ed out, with their fair inciſions, and 
ſwords hanging upon the naked fleſh, as 


The . Herodian deſcribeth them. 


Indians. 


Virginia, 


_ civilized commonweaiths, have two great 


This humour of painting having been 
ſo general in theſe parts, there is no cauſe 
of mocking, if the people of the Weſt- 
Indies have done, and yet do the like, 


which is univerſal and without exception 


among thoſe nations. For if any one of 
them maketh love, he ſhall be painted 
with blue or red colour, and his miſtreſs 
allo ; if they have veniſon in abundance, 
or be glad for any Thing, they will do the 
like generally. But when that they are 
ſad, or plot ſome treaſon, then they over- 
caſt all their face with black, and are hi- 


deouſly deformed. Touching the body, 


our ſavages apply no painting to it, which 
the Bra/ileans and Floridians do, the moſt 
part whereof are painted over the body, 
the arms and thighs with fair branches, 
whoſe painting can never be taken away, 
becauſe they are pricked within the fleſh. 
Notwithſtanding many Bra/ileans do paint 
only their bodies, without inciſion, when 
they liſt ; and this with the juice of a cer- 
tain fruit, which they call Genipat, which 
doth black ſo much, that though they 
waſh themſelves, they cannot be clean in 
ten or twelve days after. They of Virginia, 
which are more of this ſide, have marks 


upon their backs, like to thoſe that our 


merchants do put upon their packs, by 
the which, even as the ſlaves, one may 
know under. what lord they live, which is 
a fair form of government for this people; 
ſeeing that the ancient Roman emperors 


have uſed the like towards their ſoldiers, 
which were marked with the imperial 


mark, as St. Auguſtine, St. Ambroſe, and 
others do witneſs unto us. Which thing 
Conftantine the great did likewiſe, but his 
mark was the ſign of the croſs, which he 


mace to be printed upon the ſhoulders of 
his ſoldiers, as himſelf ſaith in an epiſtle 


which he wrote to the king of Per/ia, re- 


ported by Theodoret in the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; and the firſt Chriſtians, as march- 
ing under the banner of Zeſus Chriſt, did 
take the ſame mark, which they printed 
in their hand, or on the arm, to the end 
to know one another, eſpecially in time 
of perſecution ; as Procopius ſaith, ex- 
pounding this place of Iſaiab: One will 
ſay, I am the Lord's, and the other ill call 
himſelf with the name of Jacob, and an- 
other will write with his hand, I am the 
Lord's, and will firname himſelf with the 
name of Iſrael. The great apoſtle St. Paul, 
did bear the marks of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
in his fleſh, but it was yet after another man- 
ner, that is to ſay, by the bruiſes, Which 
he had on his body, of the ſtripes that he 
had received for his name. And the He- 
brews had for mark the circumciſion of 
the fore-ſkin, by the which they are ſe- 


Fd from other nations, and known 


or God's people. But as for other bodi- 
ly inciſions, ſuch as anciently the Picls 
did make, and the ſavages do yet make 
at this day, they have been ancicntly ve- 
ry expreſsly forbidden in the law of God 
given to Moſes. For it is not lawful for 
us to disfigure the image and the form that 
God hath given unto us; yea the pictures 
and paintings have been blamed and re- 
proved by the prophets, as we have noted 
elſewhere. And Tertullian ſaith, that the 
angels which have diſcovered and taught 
unto men their paintings and counterfeited 
things, have been condemned of God; 
alledging for proof of his ſaying, the 
book of Enoch's propheſy. By theſe things 
above recited, we know that this hither 
world hath anciently been as much de- 
formed and ſavage as they of the MWoſt-In- 
dies, but that which ſeemeth unto me, 
moſt worthy of wondering, is the naked- 
neſs of thoſe people in a cold country, 
wherein they delight ; even to harden their 
children in the ſnow, in the river, and a- 
mong the ice, as we touched heretofore 
in another chapter, ſpeaking of the Cim- 
bri and Frenchmen, which hath alſo been 
their chiefeſt ſtrength in the conqueſt that 
they have made. f 


— 


CH AP. XI. 


Of their outward ornaments of the body, bracelets, carkenets, ear-rings, &c. 


E. that do live in theſe parts, under 
the authority of our princes, and 


tyrants of our life, to whom the people 


of the new world have not been yet ſub- 
jected, the exceſſes of the belly, and the 
ornament of body, and briefly all that 


which belongeth to bravery, which if we 
ſhould 
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ſhould caſt off, it would be a means to re- 
call the golden age, and to take away the 


calamities which we ſee in moſt ſort of 


men. For he which poſſefſeth much, 
making ſmall expence, would be liberal, 
and would ſuccour the needy, whereunto 
he is hindred, willing not only to maintain 
but alſo to augment his train, and to make 
ſhew of himſelf, very often at the coſts of 
the poor people whoſe blood he ſucketh. 
Qui devorant plebem, meam ſicut eſcam pa- 
nis, ſaith the pſalmiſt. I leave that which 
belongeth to af not being my purpoſe 
to ſpeak of it in this chapter; I leave alſo 
the exceſſes which conſiſt in houſhold 
implements, ſending the reader back to 
Pliny, who hath ſpoken ample of the Ro- 
man pomps and ſuperfluities, as of veſſels 
after the Furvienne and Clodienne faſhion, 
of bed-ſteads after the Deliaque faſhion, 
and of tables all wrought with gold and 
filver imboſſed ; where alſo he ſetteth out 
a ſlave, Drl/illanus Rotundus, who being 


treaſurer of the higher Spain, cauſed a 


forge to be made for to work a piece of 
ſilver plate of five quintals weight, accom- 
pre with eight others, all weighing 

alf a quintal. I will only ſpeak of the 
matachias of our ſavages, and ſay, that 
if we did content ourſelves with their ſim- 
plicity, we ſhould avoid many troubles 
that we put ourſelves unto, to have ſuper- 
fAluities, without which we might live con- 
tentedly, becauſe nature is ſatisfied with 
little, and the coveting whereof makes us 
very often to decline from the right way, 
and to ſtray from the path of juſtice. The 
exceſſes of men doconſiſt the moſt part in 
things which I have ſaid Iwill omit, which 
notwithſtanding I will not leave un- 
touched if it come to purpoſe. But ladies 
have always had this reputation, to love 
exceſſes in that which concerneth the deck- 
ing of their bodies; and all the moraliſts 
who have made profeſſion to repreſs vices 
have mentioned them, where they have 
found a large ſubject to ſpeak of. Clement 
Alexandrine making a long numeration of 
women's trinkets, which he hath the moſt 
part taken out of the prophet 1/aiah, ſaith 
in the end, that he 1s weary to ſpeak ſo 
much of it, and that he marvelleth that 


they are not killed with ſo Fr a weight. 


et us take them then by thoſe parts 
wherein they be complained of. Tertul- 
lian marvelleth of the audaciouſneſs of 
man, which ſetteth himſelf againſt the 
word of our Saviour, which ſaid, That it 
is not in us to add any thing to the meaſure 
or height that God hath given unto us; and 


notwilhſtanding ladies endeavour themſelves 


to do the contrary, adding upon their heads 
cages made of hairs, faſhioned like to loaves 
of bread, to hats, to panniers, or to the 


hollowneſs of ſcutcheons. If they be not a- 
Vor. II. 


ſhamed with this ſuperfluous enormity, at 
leaſt, ſaith he, let them be aſhamed of the 
filth which they bear; and not to cover a 
holy and a Chriſtian head with the leavings 
of another head, peradventure unclean, or, 
guilty of ſome crime, and ordained to a 
ſhameful death. And in the ſame place, 
ſpeaking of them which do colour their 
hairs; 7 ſee ſome, ſaith he, who do change 
the colour of their hairs with ſaffron. 
They are aſhamed of their country, and 
would be Gaullois women, or German wo- 
men, ſo much do they diſguiſe themſelves. 
Whereby is known how much red hairs 
were eſteemed in the old time. And in- 
deed. the holy ſcripture praiſeth that of 
David which was ſuch. But to ſeek it 
out by art, St. Cyprian, and St. Hierome, 
with our Tertullian do ſay, that the ſame 
doth preſage the fire of hell. Now our 
ſavages, in that which conſiſteth in the 
borrowing of hairs, are not reprovable ; 
for their vanity ſtretcheth not ſo far ; bur 
for the colouring of them, for as much as 
when they are merry, and paint their fa- 
ces, be it with blue or with red, they paint 
alſo their hairs with the ſame colour. 
Now let us come to the ears, to the 


neck, to the arms and to the hands, and 


there we ſhall find wherewith to buſy our 
ſelves; theſe are parts where jewels are 
eaſily ſeen, which ladies have learned ny 
well to obſerve, The firſt men whic 

have had piety in them have made con- 
ſcience to offer any violence to nature, 
and to pierce the ears for to hang any pre- 
cious e fs it; for none is lord of his 
own members to abuſe them, ſo ſaith the 


civilian Ulpian. And therefore when the 


ſervant of Abrabam went into Meſopota- 
mia tor to find out a wife for [/aac,and had 
met with Rebecca, he put upon her fore- 
head a jewel of gold hanging down be- 
tween her eyes, and alſo bracelets of gold 
upon her hands; for which reaſon it is 


ſaid in the Proverbs, that a fair woman 


which lacketh diſcretion is like a golden ring 
in a ſwine's ſnout. But men have taken 
more heence than they ought, and have 


defaced the workmanſhip of God in them, 


to pleaſe their own fancies. Wherein I 
do not wonder at the Braſilians (of whom 
we will hereafter ſpeak) but of civilized 
8 which have called other nations 

arbarous, but much more of the Chriſti- 
ans of this age. When Seneca did com- 
plain of that which was in his time; The 


folly of women, ſaith he, had not made 


men ſubjett enough, but it hath been yet be- 
hoveful to hang two or three patrimonies at 
their ears. But what patrimonies ? They 
carry (ſaith Tertullian) iſlands and farm- 
houſes upon their necks, and great regiſters 
in their ears containing the revenues of a 
great rich man, and every finger of the left 
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hand hath a patrimony to play withal. 
Finally, he cannot compare them better 
than to condemned men. that are in the 
caves of Ethiopia, which the more they 
arc culpable, ſo much the richer are they, 


becaule that the fetters and bolts, where- 


with they are tied, are of gold. But he 
exhorteth the Chriſtian women not to be 
fuch, “ for as much as thoſe things are 
« certain marks of laſciviouſneſs, which 
« do belong to thoſe miſchievous oblati- 
ons of publickunchaſtity.”* Pliny, al- 
beit he was an. heathen, doth no leſs 
abhor thoſe exceſſes. $+ For our ladies 
„ /aith he, for to be brave do bear hang- 
ing at their fingers thoſe great pearls 
« which are called elenchus, in faſhion of 
« pearls, and have two of them, yea 
three at their ears. Yea they have in- 
«« vented names to ſerve themſelves there- 
« with in their curſed and troubleſome 


e ſuperfluities. For they call bells 
« them which they carry in number at 


their ears, as if they did take pleafure 
to hear pearls gingling at their ears. 
And that which is more, the houſwifely 
* women, yea the poor women allo, 
deck themſelves therewith ; ſaying, 
«© that a woman ought to go as ſeldom 


«© without pearls, as a conſul without 


« his uſhers. Finally, they are come ſo 


„far as to adorn their ſhoes with them, 


and garters, yea their buſkins are yet 
e tull and garniſhed therewith. In ſuch 
« ſort that it is not now any more que- 
« {tion to wear pearls, but they muſt be 
made to ſerve for pavement, to the 
« end to tread but upon pearls.” The 
ſame author doth recite that Lollia Pau- 
(ina, forſaken by Caligula, in the common 
tcaſts of mean men was ſo overladen with 
emeralds and with pearls, on her head, 
her hair, her ears, her neck, her fingers 
and her arms, as well in collars, necklaces, 
as bracelets, that all did ſhine at it, and 
that ſhe had of them to the worth of a 
million of gold. The ſame was excel- 
ſive, but ſhe was the greateſt princeſs of 
the world, and yet he doth not ſay that 
ſhe did wear any on her ſhoes ; as he 
doth yet complain in ſome other where 
that the dames of Rome did wear gold on 
their teet. 'What di order! (ſaith he) Let 
us permit the women to wear as much gold 


as they will in bracelets, at their fingers, 


at their necks, at their ears, and in carkenets 
and bridles, &c. muſt they for all that deck 
their feat with it ? &c. I ſhould never make 
an end, if I ſhould continue this ſpeech. 
The Spaniſh women in Peru do go be- 
yond that, lor their ſhoes are ſet over 
with nothing but plates of gold and ſilver, 
and garniſhed with pearls. True it is 
that they are in a country which God hath 


bleſſed abundantly with all theſe riches. 


But if thou haſt not ſo much” of ' them, 
do not vex thy felt at it, and be not 
tempted through envy ; ſuch things are 
but earth, digged and purified with a 
thouſand troubles, in the bottom of hell, 
by the incredible labour, and with the life 


of men like unto thee ; pearls are but Pearls 
dew, received within the ſhell of a fiſh, what they 


which are fiſhed by men that be forced to be. 
become fiſhes, that is to ſay, to be al- 
ways diving in the depth of the ſea. And 
for to have theſe things, and to be cloath- 
ed in ſilk, and for to have robes with in- 
finite folds, we turmoil our ſelves, we 
take cares which do ſhorten our days 
gnaw our bones, ſuck out our marrow, 
weaken our bodies, and conſume our ſpi- 
rit. He that hath meat and drink is as 
rich as all theſe, if he could conſider it. 
And where thoſe things do abound, 
there delights do abound, and conſequent- 
ly vices; and to conclude, behold what 
od ſaith by his prophet : They ſhall caſt 
their filver out into the ſtreets, and their 
gold ſhall be but dung, and ſhall not deliver 
them in the day of my great wrath. He 
that will have further knowledge of the 
chaſtiſements wherewith God doth threat- 
en the woman that abuſe carkenets and 
Jewels, which have no other care but to 
attire and deck themſelves, go with their 
breaſts open, their eyes wandring, and 
with a proud gate, let him read the third 
chapter of the prophet //aiah. I will not 
for all that blame the virgins which have 
ſome golden things, or chains of pearls, 
or other jewels, allo ſome modeſt veſture; 
for that is comelineſs, and all things are 
made for the uſe of man ; but exceſs 1s that 
which is to be blamed, becauſe that under 
that, very often is laſciviouſneſs hidden. 
Happy are the people which not having 
the occaſions to ſin, do purely ſerve God, 
and poſſeſs a land which furniſheth them 
of that which is neceſſary for life. Happ 
are our ſavage people if they had the full 
knowledge of God ; for in that caſe they 
be without ambition, vain-glory, envy, 
avarice, and have no care of theſe bra- 
veries, which we have now deſcribed ; 
but rather do content themſelves to have 
. matachias, hanging at their ears, and 
about their TY bodies, arms, and 
legs. The Braſiliaus, Floridians, and Ar 
mouchiquois, do make carkenets and brace- 
lets (called bou-re in Braſil, and by ours 
malachias) of the ſhells of thoſe great ſea 
cockles, which be called vgnols, like un- 
to ſnails, which they break and gather 
up in a thouſand pieces, then do ſmooth 
them upon a hot ſtone, until they do 
make them very ſmall, and having pier- 
ced them, they make thei beads with 
them, like unto that which we call por- 


celain. Among thole beads they mter- 
might 
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mingle between ſpaces pther beads, as 
black as thoſe which I have ſpoken of to 
be white, made with jet, or certain hard 
and black wood which is like unto it, 
which they ſmooth and make ſmall as 
they liſt, and this hath a very good 
grace. And if things are to be eſteemed 
tor their faſhion, as we ſee it practiſed in 
our merchandizes ; theſe collars, ſcarfs, 
and bracelets made of great periwincles 
or porcelain, are richer then pearls (not- 
withſtanding none will believe me herein) 
ſo do they eſteem them more than pearls, 
gold or filver; and this is that which 
they of the great river of Canada in the 
time of James Quartier did call eſurgin 
(whereof we have made mention hereto- 
tore) a word which I have had much ado 
to know, and which Belleforeſt the coſmo- 
grapher underſtood not, when he would 
{peak of it. At this day they have not any 
more- of them, or elſe they have loſt the 
knowledge to make them; for they uſe ma- 
tachias very much, that are brought unto 
them out of France, Now as with us, ſo in 
that country women do deck themſelves 
with ſuch things, and will have chains that 
will go twelve times about their necks, 
hanging down upon their breaſts, and a- 
bout their hand- Wriſts, and above the elbow. 
They alſo hang long ſtrings of them at 
their ears, which come down as low as 
their ſhoulders. If the men wear any, it 
will be only ſome young man that is in 
love. In the country of Virginia where 
ſome pearls be found, the women do wear 
carkenets, collars and bracelets of them, 


or elſe of pieces of copper (made round 


like ſmall bullets) which are found in their 
mountains, where ſome mines of 1t are. 
But in Port Royal, and in the confines 
thereof, and towards Newfoundland, and 
at Tadouſſac, - where they have neither 
pearls nor vignols, the maids and women 
do make matachias, with the quills or 
briſtles of the porcupine, Which they dye 
with black, white, and red colours, as lively 


as poſſibly may be, for our ſcarlets have 


no better luſtre than their red dye; but 


they more eſteem the matachias which 


come unto them from the Armouchiquois 
country, and they buy them very dear ; 
and that becauſe they can get no great 
quantity of them, by reaſon of the wars 
that thoſe nations have continually one a- 
gainſt another. There are brought unto 
them from France matachias made with 
{mall quills of glaſs mingled with tin or 
leacl, which are trucked with them, and 
mealured by the fathom, for want of an 
ell; and this kind of merchandize 1s in 
that country, that which the Latins do 
eall Mundus muliebris. They alſo make 
01 them ſmall ſquares of ſundry colours 


towed together, which they tye behind, on 


the little childrens hairs. The men do not 
much care for them, except that the Bra- 


filians do wear about their necks half 


moons of bones very white, which they 
call y-aci of the moon's name: and our 
Souriquors do likewiſe wear ſome jollities 
of like ſtuff, without excels. And they 
which have none of that, do commonly 
carry a knite betore their breaſts, which 
they do not for ornament, but for want 
of pocket, and becaule it is an imple- 
ment which at all times is neceſſary unto 
them. Some have girdles made of ma- 
tachias, wherewith they ſerve themſelves, 
only when they will ſet out themſelves 
and make them brave. The Aoutmoins or 
Sooth-ſayers do carry before their breaſts 
ſome ſign of their vocation, as we will 
hereafter ſay. But as for the men of the 
Armouchiquois they have a faſhion to wear 
at their hand-wriſts, and above the ancle- 
bone of the foot, about their legs, plates 
of copper, fetter-wiſe, and about their 
waiſts girdles faſhioned with copper quills 
as long as the middle-finger filed together 
the length of a girdle, even juſt of that 
faſhion which Herodian reciteth to have 
been in uſe among the Picts, whereof we 
have ſpoken, when he ſaith, that they 


girded their bodies and their necks wn 


iron, cſteeming that to be a great orn 

ment unto them, and a teſtimony of their 
great riches, even as other Barbarians do 
to have gold about them. And there are 


yet in Scotland ſavage men, which neither Savage 
ages, nor years, nor the abundance of Sc: 


men could yet reduce unto civility. And 
although that (as we have ſaid) the men 
be not ſo deſirous of matachias as the 


women, notwithſtanding the men of Bra- 
fil, not caring for clothing, take 


reat 
pleaſure to deck and garniſh — — 
with the feathers of birds, and do uſe 
thoſe wherewith we uſe to fill our beds 
whereon we lye, and chop them as ſmall 
as pye-meat, which they dye in red, with 
their Braſil wood, then having anointed 
their bodies with certain gums, which 
ſerve them inſtead of paſte or glue, they 
cover themſelves with thoſe feathers, and 
make a garment at one clap, after the an- 
tick faſhion z which hath made (ſaith 
John de Leri in his Hiſtory of America) 
the firſt of our men that went thither 
to believe that the men which be called 


ſavages were hairy over all their bodies, 


which is nothing ſo. For (as we have al- 
ready ſaid) the ſavages in what part ſo- 


ever, have leſſer hairs than we. They of 


Florida do allo uſe this kind of down, but 
it is only about their heads, to make 


themſelves more ugly. Beſides this that 


we have ſaid, the Bra/ilians do make 


frontlets of feathers, which they tye and 


fit in order of all colours ; thoſe frontlets 
being 
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being like in faſhion to thoſe rackets or 
periwigs, which ladies uſe in theſe parts, 
the invention whereof they ſeem to have 
learned of thoſe ſavages. As for them of 
our New France, in the days that be of 


ſolemnity and rejoicing among them, and 


when they go to the wars, they have a- 
bout their heads as it were a crown made 
with long hairs of an ellan or ſtag, 
painted in red, paſted, or otherwiſe faſt- 
ned to a fillet of leather of three fingers 
breadth, ſuch as James Quartier ſaith he 


had feen with the king (fo doth he call 
him) and lord of the ſavages, which he 
found in the town of Hochelaga. But 
they do not uſe ſo many ornaments of 
feathers as the Braſilians, which make 
gowns of them, caps, bracelets, girdles, 
and ornaments for their cheeks, and tar- 
gets upon their loins of all colours ; which 
would be more tedious than delightful to 
ſpecify, ſince it is an eaſy matter for 
every one to ſupply the ſame, and to 
imagine what it is. 
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ans, 


AVING ſpoken of the ſavages 

garments, eee d. ornaments and 
paintings, it hath ſeemed good unto me to 
marry them, to the end the generation of 
them be not loſt, and that the country re- 
main not deſert. For the firſt ordinance 
that ever God made, was to increaſe and 
multiply, and every creature capable of 
generation to bring forth fruit according 
to his kind. And to the end to encou- 
rage young folks that do marry, the 7ews 
had a cuſtom anciently to fill a trough 
with earth, in the which, a little before 
the wedding, they did fow barley, and 
the ſame being ſprung, they brought it 
to the bridegroom and the bride, ſaying, 


Bring forth fruit and multiply as this bar- 


ley, which brings forth ſooner than all o- 
ther ſeeds. | 

Now to return to our ſavages, many 
thinking (as I believe) that they be fome 
loggs of wood, or imagining a common- 
wealth of Plato, do demand it they have 
any marriage, and if there be any prieſts 
in Canada to marry them. Wherein they 
leem to be very raw and ignorant. Capt. 
James Quartier ſpeaking, of the marriage 
of the Canadians, in his ſecond relation 
ſaith thus: + They obſerve the order of 
„ marriage, faving that the men take 
ce two of three wives. And the huſband 
« being dead the women do never mar- 
<« ry again, but do mourn for his death all 
their life long, and do daub their face 
% with coal beaten to powder and with 
ce preaſe, . the thickneſs of a knife, and 
thereby are known to be widows. 
«© Then hegoeth further; they have ano- 
ther bad cuſtom with their daughters; 


The pro. ©* for being come to be marriageable, 
ſlituting of“ they are put all in a ſtew-houſe, aban- 
maidens. “ doned to all comers, until they have 


« found out a match; and all this have 
we leen by experience; for we have 


& ſeen the houſes as full of theſe maidens, 
as is a ſchool of boys in France.” I 
would have thought that the ſaid James 
Quartier had (touching this proſtituting of 
maids) added ſomewhat of his own, but. 
the diſcourſe of Monſ. Champlein, which 
is but ſix years ſince, doth confirm the 
ſame thing unto me, ſaving that he ſpeak- 
eth not of aſſemblies, which keepeth me 


me from contrarying it. But among our 


Souriquois there is no ſuch thing; not 
that theſe ſavages have any great care of 
continency and virginity, for they do not 


think to do evil in corrupting it: but 


whether it be by the frequentation of 
Frenchmen or otherwiſe, the maids are a- 
ſhamed to do any unchaſte thing publick- 
ly; and if it happen that they abandon 


themſelves to any one, it is in ſecret. 


Moreover, he that will marry a maid it 
behoveth him to demand her of her father, 
without whole conſent ſhe ſhall be none 


of his, as we have already ſaid hereto- 
fore, and brought forth the example of 


one that had- done otherwiſe. And if 
he will marry, he ſhall ſometimes make 


love, not after the manner of the Eſſeens, 


who (as Joſephus ſaith) did try the maid- 
ens by the ſpace of three years, before 
they married them, but by the ſpace of 
ſx months or a year, without abuſing of 
them; will paint his face that he may 
ſeem the fairer, ,and will have a new gown 


of beavers or otters, or of ſomething elſe 


well garniſhed with matachias garded 
and laid over in form of parchment lace 
of gold and ſilver, as the Goths did uſe 
heretofore. It is meet moreover that he 
ſhew himſelf valiant in hunting, and that 
they know him able to do ſomething, 
for they do not truſt in a man's means, 
which are none other than that which he 
getteth by his days labour, not caring any- 
wile for other riches than hunting, unleſs 
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our manners make them to have a deſire 
of it, 
The maidens of Braſil have liberty to 
proſtitute themſelves as ſoon as they are 
able for the ſame, even as them of Cana- 
da. Yea the fathers do ſerve for panders 
to their daughters, and they repute for an 
honour to communicate them to the men 
of theſe parts that go thither, to the end 
to have of their race. But to conſent un- 
to it, would be too damnable an abomi- 
nation, and that would deſerve rigorous 
puniſhment, as indeed for the ſlackneſs of 
men God hath puniſhed this vice in ſuch 
wiſe, that the 5 hath been communi- 
cated in theſe parts, even to them that 
have been too much addicted after Chri- 
ſtian wenches and women, by the ſick- 
neſs which is called the pox, which be- 
fore the diſcovery of thoſe lands was un- 
known in Europe; for theſe people are 
very much ſubject to it, and even they of 
Florida ; but they have the guayac, the 
fra, trees very ſove- 
rcign for the cure of that leproſy, and I 
believe that the tree annedda, whoſe 
wonders we have recited, is one of theſe 
kinds. 

One might think that the nakedneſs of 
this people would make them more lea- 
cherous, but it is not ſo. For as Cz/ar 
giveth the Germans this commendation, 
that they had in their ancient ſavages life 
ſuch a continency, as they reputed it a 


and of the thing moſt vile tor a young man to have 
ſavages of the company of a woman before he came 


New 
France. 


to the age of twenty years; and in their 
own diſpoſition alſo, they were not moved 


- thereunto, although that pell-mel, all 


together men and women, young and 
old did bathe themſelves in rivers ; 1o alſo 
may I ſay for our ſavages, that I never 
ſaw amongſt: them any unſeemly geſture 
or unchaſte look, and I dare affirm that 
they be leſs given to that vice than we 
in theſe parts. I attribute the cauſe there- 
of, partly to this their nakedneſs, and 
chiefly to the keeping bare of their head, 
from whence the matter of generation 
hath his original ; partly to the want of 
hot ſpices, of wine, and of meats that do 
provoke to that which is the primary ſign 
of unclean deſires, and partly to the fre- 
quent uſe which they have of tobacco, 
whoſe ſmoke dulleth the ſenſes, and mount- 
ing up to the brain hindereth the functi- 
ons of Venus. Fohn de Leri praiſeth the 
Brafilia1rs for this continency; neverthe- 
leſs he a Ideth, that when they are angry 
they call ſometimes one another Tiuirè, 
that is tc: ſay, Sodomite, whereby it may 
be conjectured that this fin reigneth a- 
mong the m, as Capt. Laudonniere ſaith it 


doth in 1 lorida ; and that the Floridians 


love the :feminine ſex very much. And 
Vor. II. 


indeed I have heard, that for to pleaſe the 
women the more they buſy themſelves 
very much about that which is the pri- 
mary ſign of unclean deſires, whereof we 
ſpake even now ; and that they may the 
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better do it, they furniſh themſelves with Greatſtore 
ambergreaſe, whereot they have great ſtore, of amber- 
which firit they. melt at the fire, then in- 87*e- 


ject it (with ſuch pain, that it maketh 
them to gnaſh their teeth) even ſo far as 
to the bone Sacrum, and with a whip of 
nettles, or ſuch like thing, make thar 
idol of Maachga to ſwell, which king Aſa 
made to be conſumed into aſhes, and caſt 
it into the brook Cedron. On the other 
ſide the women uſe certain herbs, and en- 
endeavour themſelves as much as they 
can to make reſtrictions for the uſe of 
the ſaid Iyphalles, and to give either par- 
ty their due. 


Let us return to our marriages, which Contract 


are better than all theſe rogueries. 


The of mar- 


contracters do not give their faith between riage. 


the hands of notaries, nor of their ſooth- 
ſayers, but ſimply do demand the conſent 
of the parents; and ſo they do every where. 
But here is to be noted, that they — and 


in Braſil alſo, three degrees of conſangui- n 


ees 


nity, in the which they are not uſed to con- of conſan- 
tract marriage, that is to wit, of the ſon guinity. 


with the mother, of the father with his 
daughter, and of the brother with the ſiſter, 
Theſe excepted, all things are permit- 
ted. As for dowry, there is no men- 
tion of it. Alſo when any divorce happeneth 
the huſband is bound to nothing : and al- 
though that, as it hath been ſaid, there is 
no promiſe of loyalty given before any ſu- 
perior power, nevertheleſs, in what part ſo- 
ever the wives keep chaſtity, and ſeldom 
is any found that breaketh it: yea, I have 
heard oftentimes ſay, that in yielding the 
duty to the huſband, they make themſelves 
oftentimes to be conſtrained ; which is rare 
in theſe parts, For the Gaullois women 
are renowned by Strabo to be good porters, 
I mean fruitful, and breeders ; and con- 
trariwiſe I do not ſee that the people do 
abound in theſe parts, although that they 
all labour for generation, and that poly- 
gamy 1s ordinary with them, which was 
not among the ancient Gaullois, nor my 
the Germans, though they be a more ruſ- 
tick people. True it is that our ſavages 
do Kill one another daily, and are always 
in fear of their enemies, keeping watches 
upon their frontiers, | 

This frigidity of Venus bringeth an ad- 
mirable and incredible thing among theſe 
women, and which was not to be found, 
even among the wives of the holy patriarch 
Jacob, which is, that, although there be 
many wives to one huſband, for polygamy 


is received through all that new world, Fohgam. 


10 0 not with. 
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notwithſtanding there is no jealouſy among 
them, which is in Braſil, a hot country as 
well as Canada: but as for the men, they 


are in many places very jealous z and if the 


wife be found faulty ſhe ſhall be put away, 
or in danger to be killed by her huſband ; 
and in that (as for the ſpirit of jealouſy) 
there needs not ſo many ceremonies as thoſe 
that were done amongſt the Jes, recited 
in the book of Numbers. And as for di- 
vorcement, not having the ule of letters, 
they do it not in writing, in giving to the 
wife a bill ſigned by a publick notary, as 
St. Auguſtin doth note, ſpeaking of the ſaid 
Fetus; but are contented to tell to the pa- 


rents, and unto her, that ſhe provide for 


. 


What ſa- 
vage 
COUntries 
have corn, 


herſelf, and then ſheliveth in common with 
the others until that ſome body do ſeek 
after her. This law of putting away hath 
been received almoſt among all nations, ex- 
cept among the Chriſtians, which have kept 
this e, of the goſpel, That which God 
hath joined together, let no man put aſunder: 
which is molt expedient and lefs ſcandalous ; 
and very wiſely did Ben-Sira anſwer (who 
is ſaid to have been nephew to the prophet 
Jeremy) being aſked of one who had a 
lewd wife, how he ſhould do by her, Gnaw, 
ſaith he, hat bone which is fallen to thee, 
As for the widows, I will not affirm that 
which James Quartier hath ſaid of them 
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in general, but I will ſay, that where we 


have been, they ſtain their faces withhlack, 
when they pleaſe, and not always : if their 
huſband hath been killed, they will not 
marry again, nor eat fleſh, until they have 
ſeen the revenge of his death. And ſo we 
have ſeen the daughter of Membertou to 
practiſe it, who after the war made to the 
Armouchiquois, hereafter deſcribed, did 
marry again: except in that caſe, they 


make no other difficulty to marry again 


when they find a fit match. 

Sometimes our ſavages having many 
wives will give one of them to their friend, 
if he hath a deſire to take her in marriage, 
and ſhall be thereby ſo much diſburdened, 


Touching maidens that be looſe, if any ee 
man hath abuſed them, they will tell it at , 
the firſt occaſion, and therefore it is bad mong the 
jeſting with them; for the chaſtiſement infid 


ought to be very rigorous againſt them that 
mingle the Chriſtian blood with the infidels, 
and for the keeping of this juſtice Monſ. de 
Villegagnon is praiſed, even by his enemies: 
and Phinehas, the ſon of Eleazar, the ſon of 
Aaron, becauſe he was zealous of the law 


of God, and appeaſed his wrath, which 


was about to exterminate the people, for 
ſuch a ſin, had the covenant of perpetual 
prieſthood, promiſed to him and to his poſ- 
terity. 


— — 


G . 
The tabagie. 


HE ancients have ſaid, Sine Cerere 
& Baccho friget Venus, that is, with- 
out Ceres and Bacchus, Venus is cold: hav- 
ing then married our ſavages, it is meet to 
make dinner ready, and to uſe them after 
their own manner : and for to do it, one 


muſt conſider the times of the marriage; 


for if it be in winter they will have veniſon 
from the woods, if it be in the ſpring-time 
or in ſummer, they will make proviſion of 
fiſh; as for bread, there is no talk of it 
from the north of Newfoundland until one 
come to the country of the Armouchiquois, 
unleſs it be in trucking with Frenchmen, for 
whom they tarry upon the ſea-ſhores, ſit- 
ting on their tails like apes, as ſoon as the 
ſpring-time is come, and receive in exchange 
for their ſkins, for they have no other mer- 
chandize, biſket, beans, peaſe, and meal. 
The Armouchiquois, and A nations more 
remote, beſides hunting and fiſhing, have 
wheat called mais, and beans, which is a 
great comfort unto them in time of neceſ. 


ſity; they make no bread with it, for they 


have neither mill nor oven, and they can- 


not knead it otherwiſe than in ſtamping it 
in a mortar, and in gathering thoſe pieces 
the beſt they can, they make ſmall cakes 
with it, which they bake between two hot 
ſtones; moſt often they dry this corn at the 
fire, and parch it upon the coals. And 
after that manner did the ancient 7talians 
live, as Pliny ſaith: and, therefore, one muſt 
not ſo much wonder at theſe people, ſee - 
ing that they which have called others bar- 
barous, have been as barbarous as they. 
If I had not recited heretofore the man- 
ner of the ſavages ſabagie, or banquet, I 
would make here a larger deſcription : but 
I will only ſay that when we went to the 
river St. John, being in the town of Oui- 
goudi, ſo may I well call a place encloſed 
repleniſhed with people, we ſaw m a great 
thicket eighty ſavages all naked, except 
the middle parts, making !abag nia with 
meal they had of us, whereof they had 
kettles full. Every one had a diſh made 
with the bark of a tree, and a ſpoon as 
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deep as the palm of one's hand, or more ; 
and with this they had veniſon beſides. And 
here it is to be noted, that he which enter- 
taineth the others doth not dine, but ſerveth 
the company, as very often the bride- 
grooms do here in France. * os 
The women were in another place apart, 
eee, "og and did not eat with the men ; wherein 
0 Ly may be noted a bad uſe among thoſe peo- 
ple, which have never been uſed among the 
nations of theſe parts, ſpecially the Gaullois 

and Germans, which have admitted the 
women, not only in their banquets, but 

alſo in their publick counſels, eſpecially 

with the Gaullois, after they had pacified a 

great war which aroſe between them, and 

did decide the controverſy with ſuch equity, 

as Plutarch ſaith, that thereby enſued a 
greater love than ever before: and in the 

treaty that was made with Hannibal, being 
entered into Gallia, to go againſt the Ro- 

mans, it was ſaid, that if the Caribaginians 

had any difference againſt the Gaullois, it 

ſhould be decided by the advice of the 
Gaullois women. It was not ſo in Rome, 

where their condition was ſo baſe, that by 

the law Yoconia, the very father could not 

make them to inherit more than of the one 

third part of his goods: and the emperor 
Fuſtinian torbiddeth them in his decrees to 

accept the awardſhip which had been de- 

ferred unto them, which ſhewed either a 

great ſeverity againſt them, or an argu- 

ment that in that country they have a very 

weak ſpirit, And after this fort, be the 

wives of our ſavages, yea, in worſe con- 
dition, in not eating with the men in their 
tabagies; and, notwithſtanding it ſeemeth 

unto me that their fare is not in their feaſts 

ſoo delicate, which ought not to conſiſt only 

in eating and drinking, but in their ſociety 

of that ſex which God hath ordained unto 

man for to help him and to keep him com- 

pany, | 8 | 

It will ſeem to many that our ſavages 

do live very poorly, in not having any 
ſeaſoning in thoſe few meſſes that I have 
named: but I will reply that it was not 
Caligula nor Heliogabulus, nor ſuch like, that 

have raiſed the Koman empire to its great- 

neſs ; neither was it that cook who made 

made an imperial feaſt all with hogs-fleſh, 
diſguiſed in a thouſand ſorts z nor thoſe 
liquoriſh companions, who after they have 
deſtroyed the air, the ſea, and the Jand, 

not knowing what to find more to aſſwage 

their gluttony, go a ſeeking worms from 

the trees, yea do keep them in mew, 
and do fatten them, for to make thereof 
Whatmen a delicate meſs: but rather it was one 
haverais'd Cyrius Dentatus who did eat in wooden 


her rear. Giſhes, and did ſcrap: raddiſhes by the 
neſs, Fire-ſide : item, thoſe good huſbandmen 


whom the lenate did fend tor ſrom the 


= 


LY 


plough for to conduct the Roman army; 


and in one word, thoſe Romans which 
did live with ſodden food after the man- 


ner of our ſavages; for they had not the 
uſe of bread but about 600 years after 
the foundation of the city, having learned 
in tract of time to make ſome cakes groſly 
dreſſed and baked under the embers, or in 
the oven: Pliuy, author of this report, ſaith 
moreover, that the Scythiaus, now-Tartars, 
do alto live with ſodden food and raw meal 
as the Braſilians. And, nevertheleſs, they 
have always been a warlike and mighty 
nation. The ſame ſaith, that the Arym- 
pheen, which be the Myſcovites, do live in 
foreſts, as our ſavages do, with grains and 
fruits which they gather from the trees, 
without mention either of fleſh or of fiſh. 
And, indeed, the prophane authors do agree, 
that the firſt men did live after that manner, 
to wit, of corn, 'grains, pulſe, acorns, and 
maſtes, from whence cometh the Greek 
word phagein, to wit, to eat; ſome parti- 
cular nations, and not all, had fruits, as 
pears were in uſe among the Argives, figs 
with the Athenians, almonds with the Medes, 
the fruit of cannes with the Athiopians, the 
cardamuin with the Perſians, the dates with 
the Babylonians, the trefoil, or three-leaved 
graſs, with the Egyptians. They which 
have had none of thoſe fruits have made 
war againſt the beaſts of the woods and 
foreſts, as the Getulians and all the northern 
men, yea alſo the ancient Germans, not- 
withſtanding they had alſo meats made of 


milk; others dwelling upon the ſhores of % He- 
the ſea, or lakes and rivers, lived on fiſhes, 7%. 


and were called 1c:hthyophages ;' others liv- 


ing of tortoiſes, were called Chelonophapes : 


part of the Aithiopians do live of graſ- A:h1-- 
hoppers, which they ſalt and harden in the 27. d 


ſmoak in great quantity for all ſeaſons, and aol 
therein do the hiſtorians of this day agree pers. 


with Pliny; for there are ſometimes clouds 
of them, that is to ſay, ſuch infinite num- 
bers, that they hide the clouds; and in the 
eaſt likewiſe, which deſtroy all the fields, 
ſo that nothing remaineth unto them to eat 
but thoſe graſnoppers, which was the food 
of St. John Baptiſt, in the deſart, accord- 
ing to the opinion of St. Hierome and Au- 
guſtine: although Nicephorus thinketh that 
they were the tender leaves of the tops of 
trees, becauſe that the Greek. word achrides 
ſigniſieth both the one and the other. But 
let us come to the Roman emperor, beſt 
qualified: Ammian Marcellin, ſpeaking of 
their manner of lite, ſaith, that Scipio, Ami- 
lian, Metellus, Trajan, and Adrian, did 
content themſelves ordinarily with the meat 


of the camp, that is to ſay, with bacon, _ 


cheele, and bruvage. If then our ſavages 
have veniſon and fiſh abundantly, I do not 
think them ill furniſhed; for many times 
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Sturgeons, we have received of them quantity of ſtur- if any of ours be at their /abagie, they 


ſalmons, 
and other 


. 


Bread. 


The fa- 
vages ſuf. 
picious. 


The ſo- 


geons, of ſalmons, and other fiſn; be- 
ſides their veniſon, and beavers which live in 
ponds, and live partly on the land, partly 
in the water: at leaſt, one laudable thing 
is known in them, that they are not men- 
eaters, as the Scytbians have been aforetime, 
and many other nations of theſe parts of the 
world; and as yet are at this day the Bra- 
ſilians, Cannibals, and others of the new 
world. | 

The inconvenience which is found in 
their manner of life is, that they have no 
bread. Indeed bread is a food very natural 
for man, but it is eaſier to live with fleſh, 
or with fiſh, than with bread only. If 
they have not the uſe of ſalt, the moſt part 
of the world do uſe none; it is not alto- 
gether neceſſary, and the principal profit 
thereof conſiſteth in preſerving, whereunto 
it is altogether proper; notwithſtanding, 
if they had any to make ſome proviſions 
they would be more happy than us ; but 
for want of that they ſometimes ſuffer 
ſome need, which happeneth when the win- 
ter is too mild, or the Jatter end of the 
ſame, for then they have neither veniſon 
nor fiſh, as we will declare in the chapter 
of hunting; and are then conſtrained to 
feed upon the barks of trees, and on the 
parings of ſkins, and on their dogs, which, 
upon thisextremity, they do eat; and the hiſ- 
tory of the Horidians ſaith, that in extremity 


they cat a thouſand filths, even to the ſwal. 


lowing down of coals, and to put earth in 
their ſpoon · meat. True it is, that in Port 
Royal there is always ſhell-fſh, ſo that in 
all caſes one cannot die there for hunger. 
But yet have they one ſuperſtition that they 
will not feed on muſſels, and they can al- 
ledge no reaſon for it, no more than our 
ſuperſtitious Chriſtians which will not be 
thirteen at a table, or which fear to pair 
their nails on the Friday, or which have 
other ſcrupuloſities, true apiſh toys, ſuch 
as Pliny reciteth a good number of them in 
his natural hiſtory : notwithſtanding, in 
our company ſeeing us to eat of them they 
did the like; for we muſt ſay here by the 
way, that they will eat no unknown meat, 
but firſt they muſt ſee the trial of it by 
others, As for beaſts of the woods they 
eat of all them, the wolf excepted. They 
alſo eat eggs, which they go gathering 
along the ſhores of waters, and they do 


lade their canoes with them, when the 


geeſe and outards have done laying in the 
ſpring- time, and they uſe all, as well them 
that be old as new. As for modeſty they 


briety and uſe it being at table with us, and eat very 


glutton 
of the ſa- 


vages. 


ſoberly ; but at home in their own houſes, 
as the Braſilians, they ſtretch out their bel- 
lies as much as they can, and do not leave 


eating as long as there is any meat: and 


will bid him do as they do. Notwithſtand. 
ing I ſee no gluttony like to that of Hercu- 


les, who alone did eat whole oxen, and 


did devour one from a Paiſan called Dia- 
damas, by reaſon whereof he was called 
Butheus, or Buphagos, ox- eater. And with- 
out going ſo far, we ſee in the countries of 
theſe parts, greater gluttonies than that 
which one would impute to the ſavages 
for in the diet of Augſbourg was brought to 
the emperor Charles the fifth, a great whore · 
ſon which had eaten a calf and a ſheep, 
and yet was not full: and I do not know 
that our ſavages do wax fat, or that they 
have great bellies, but that they are nim- 


ble and ſwift, like to our ancient Gaullois 


and high Allemans or Germans, who by 
their agility, did trouble very much the 
Roman armies, 


The food of the Braſilians are ſerpents, | > PE 
crocodiles, toads, and great lizards, which of the 
they eſteem as much as we do capons, le- Pra/ifiar.. 


verets and conies. They, allo, make 
meal of white roots, which they call ma- 
niel, having the leaves of pæoniamas, and 
the tree of the height of the elder tree; 
thoſe roots are as big as the thigh ofa man, 
which the women 4 crumble very ſmall, 
and eat them raw, or elſe they make them 
to ſeeth well in a great earthen veſſel, ſtir- 
ring it always, as the comfit-makers do 
make ſugar-plumbs. They are of a very 
oe taſte, and of eaſy digeſtion, but they 

not fit to make bread, becauſe they dry 
and burn themſelves, and always return 
into meal. They have alſo with this mahis, 
or mais, which groweth in two or three 
months after it is ſowed, and that is a great 
ſuccour unto them. But they have a curſed 
and an inhuman cuſtom to eat their pri- 
ſoners, after they have well fatted them; 
yea, a moſt horrible thing, they give them 
in marriage the faireſt maidens they have, 
putting about their necks as many halters 
as they will keep him moons; and when 
the time is expired, they make wine 
of the ſaid mais, and roots, wherewith 
they make themſelves drunk, calling all 
their friends; then he that hath taken him 
knocketh him on the head with a club, 
and divideth him into pieces, and makes 
carbonnadoes of him, which they eat with 
a ſingular pleaſure above all meats in the 
world. 


Furthermore, all ſavages generally do Commo. 
live every where in common; the molt nalty of 
perfect and moſt worthy life of man, ſee- life. 


ing that he is a ſociable creature; the life 
of the ancient golden age, which the holy 
apoſtles would have reſtored again; but 
being to eſtabliſh the ſpiritual life, they 


could not execute that good deſire. Tf it Hoſpitali- 


happens then that our ſavages have veni- ty. 


ſon, or other food, all the company have 
part 


Of drink- 
ing. 
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part of it. They have this mutual cha- 
rity which hath been taken away from us, 
ſince that mine and thine have come into 
the world. They have, alſo, hoſpitality, 
a virtue peculiar to the ancient Gaullois, 
according to the witneſs of Parthentus, 
in his Erotegues, of Ceſar, Salvian and 


others, who did conſtrain travellers and 


ſtrangers to come into their houſes, and 
there to take a refreſhing ; a virtue which 
ſeemeth to haveconſerved herſelfonly with 
the nobility and gentry; for among the 
other ſort we ſee her very weak and at 
the point of death. Tacitus giveth the 
ſame praiſe to the Germans, ſaying that 
with them all houſes are opened to ſtrang- 
ers, and there they are in ſuch aſſurance, 
that, as if they were ſacred, none dare do 
them an injury; charity and hoſpitality, 
which are mentioned in the law of God, 
who ſaid to his people, The ſtranger which 
ſojourneth among you, ſhall be wnto you as 
he which is born among you, and you ſhall 
love him as yourſelves ; for you have been 


ſtrangers in the land of Egypt; ſo do our 


ſavages, who, ſtirred up with an humane 
nature, receive all ſtrangers, except their 
enemies, whom they accept in their com- 
monalty of life. 

But we have ſpoken enough of eating, 
let us now ſpeak of drinking. I know not 
whether I ought to place among the great- 
eſt blindneſſes of the Meſt-Indians, to have 
abundantly the moſt excellent fruit that 
God hath given unto us, and they know 
not the uſe thereof. For I ſee that the 
ancient Romans were a long time, as Pli- 


ny ſaith, without either vines or vineyards, 


and our Gaullois did make beer, the uſe 


whercof is yet frequent in all Gallia Belgi- 


ca; and this kind of drink did the Egypr- 
ians, alſo, uſe in former times, as ſaith 


Diodorus, who attributeth the invention 


thereof to Qſiris. Notwithſtanding after 
that the uſe of wine Was come among the 
Romans, the Gaullois took ſo good a taſte 
in it, in the voyages that they made there 
with their armies, that they continued af- 
terwards the ſame way; and afterwards 
the Italian merchants did draw much mo- 
ney from the Gaullois, with their wine that 
they brought thither. But the Germans, 
knowing their own nature a f to drink 
more than is needful, would have none 
brought to them, for fear that being 
drunk, they might be a prey to their ene- 
mies; and contented themſelves with beer. 


And notwithſtanding, becauſe the conti- 


nual drinking of water engendreth crudi- 

ties in the ſtomach, and thereby great in- 

diſpoſitions, the nations have commonly 

found better the moderate uſe of wine, 

which hath been given of God to rejoice 
Vol. II. 


the heart, as bread for to ſtrengthen him; 
as the Pſalmiſt ſaith; and the apoſtle St. 
Paul himſelf doth counſel his diſciple 77- 
mothy to ule it by reaſon of his infirmity. 
For wine, ſaith Oribaftus, recreateth and 
quickeneth our heat; whereby, by conſe- 
quence, the digeſtures are made better, and 
good blood is engendred, and good nouriſh- 
ment thorough all the parts of the body 
where the wine hath force to pierce; and 
therefore they which be weakened by ſickneſs 
do recover by it a ſtronger being, and do 
likewiſe renew by it an appetite to their 
meat. It breaketh the phlegm, it purgeth 
cholerick humours, by the urine, and with 
its pleaſant odour and lively ſubſtance glad- 
aeth the heart of man, and giveth ſtrength 
to the body. Wine taken moderately is the 
procurer of all thoſe good effects, but if it 
be drank unmeaſurably, it produceth effefts 
quite contrary. And Plato willing to ſhew 
forth in one word, the nature and pro- 
perty of wine; that which warmeth, ſaith 


he, both body and ſoul, is that which is 


called wine, The lavages, which have no 
uſe of wine, nor of ſpices, have found 
out another means to warm the ſame ſto- 
mach, and in ſome ſort to break ſo many 
crudities proceeding from the fiſh that 
they eat, which otherwiſe would extin- 
guiſh their natural heat; it is the herb 
which the Bra/ileans do call petun, that 
is to ſay tobacco, the ſmoak whereof they 
take almoſt every hour, as we will declare 
more at large, when we come hereafter to 
ſpeak of that herb. Then as in theſe parts 
one drinketh to another, in preſenting the 
glaſs to him to whom one hath drunk, 
which is done in many places; ſo the ſa- 
vages willing to feaſt ſomebody, and to 
ſhew him ſign of amity, after they have 
well taken of that ſmoak, they preſent 
the tobacco pipe to him that they like 
beſt : which cuſtom to drink one to ano- 
ther is not new, nor particular to the 
Flemings and Germans; tor Heliodorus in 


the Ethiopian hiſtory of Chariclea, witneſſ- 


eth that the ſame was a cuſtom altogether 
uſed in the countries, whereof he ſpeaketh, 
to drink one to the other in token of 
friendſhip. And becauſe it was abuſed, 
and men were appointed to conſtrain them 
that would not pledge, Ahaſuerus, king of 


the Per/ians, at a banquet that he made to 


all the principal lords and governors of 
his countries, did forbid by an expreſs 
law to force any, and did command that 


every one ſhould be ſerved after his own 


will. The Fgyptians did uſe no PIs 
but notwithſtanding they drank up all, 


and that with great devotion ; for after 

they had found out the invention to apply | 
they 
00 


painting and matachias upon ſilver, 
10 | 
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"The Flo- 
ridiiihs 


drink, 


The drink 
of the Bra -4 


{ilians. 


Dances in- 
ſlitated in very ancient among all people. 
Was firlt made and inſtituted in divine 


divine 


things. 


took great delight to ſee their God Anu- 


bis painted in the bottom of their cups, as 


Pliny ſaith, | 

Our ſavages, Canadians, Souriquois, and 
others, are far from theſe delights ; and 
having, nothing but the tobacco, ſpoken 
of by us, to warm their ſtomachs after 
the crudities of waters, and to give ſome 
ſmatch to the mouth, having that in com- 
mon with many other nations, that they 
love that which is biting, ſuch as the ſaid 
tobacco is, which, even as wine or ſtrong 
beer, taken, as it is ſaid, in ſmoak, mak- 
eth giddy the ſenſes, and, in ſome ſort, 
procureth ſleep; ſo that this word drunk- 
ard is among them, by this word eſcor- 
ken, as well as amongſt us. The Floridi- 
ans have a certain fort of drink called ca- 


ſine, which they drink all hot, which they 


make of certain leaves of trees; but it is 


not lawful for every one to drink of it, 
but only to the Paraoryt, and to them that 
have made proof of their valour in the 
wars. And this drink hath ſuch virtue, 
that as ſoon as they have drunken it, they 
become all in a . which being paſt, 
they be fed for twenty four hours, by 
the nouriſhing force of the ſame. As for 
them of Hraſil they make a certain kind of 
drink which they call caouin, with roots 
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and a grain called mill, which they put to 
ſeeth and ſoften in great earthen veſſels, 
made in the manner of a tub, over the 
fire, and being ſoftened, it is the office of 
the women to chew it all, and to ſet them 
again to ſeeth in other veſſels, then having 
lett all to be ſettled and ſkimmed, they 
cover the veſſel until that it muſt be drunk- 
en; and this drink is as thick as lees, af- 
ter the manner of the defrutum of the La- 
tins, and of the taſte of ſour milk, white 
and red as our wine is, and they make it 
in every ſeaſon, becauſe that the ſaid roots 
do grow there at all times. Furthermore 
they drink this caouin ſomewhat warm, 
but with ſuch exceſs, that they never de- 
part from the place where they make their 
feaſts, until that they have drunk all out, 
though there were of the ſame a tun for 
every one. So that the Flemings, High 
Dutchmen, and Switzers, are but young 
novices in that trade in regard of them. I 
will not ſpeak here of the cyders and per- 
ries of Normandy, nor of the Hidromels, 
the uſe whereof, by the report of Plu- 
tarch, was long before the invention of 
wine, ſeeing our ſavages uſe none of it. 
But I have thought good to mention the 
fruit of the vine, by reaſon that New 
France is plentifully furniſhed therewith. 


. 
Of their dances and ſongs. 


HEN the belly is full then comes 

mirth, faith the proverb; it will 

not be then unfit to ſpeak of dancing after 
teaſting : lor it is alſo ſaid of the people of 
Iſrael, that after they had well filled they 
bellies they aroſe for to play and dance a- 
bout their golden calf. Dancing is a thing 
But it 


things, as we did now mark an example 
of it; and the Canaanites who did wor- 
ſhip the fire, did dance about it, and ſa- 
crificed their children untoit; which man- 
ner of dancing was not invented by the 
idolaters, but rather by the people of God. 
For we read in the book of Judges, that 
there was a lolemnity to God in Silo, 
where the maidens came to dance at the 
lound of the flute. And David bringing 
back the ark of the covenant into Hieru- 
ſalem, went before it in his ſhirt, dancing 
with ail his ſtrength. 

As for the heathens they have followed 
this faſhion; for Plutarch in the life of 
Nicias faith, that the towns of Greece had a 
cuſtom every year to go into Delos, for to 
celebrate the dances and ſongs in the ho- 


nour of Apollo; and in the life of Lycur- 
gus, the orator, ſaith, that he did ordain 
a very ſolemn dance in the Pyree, unto 
the honour of Neptune, with a wager of a 
hundred crowns price to the beſt dancer, 
and to the ſecond of eighty crowns, and 
to the third of ſixty. The muſes, daugh- 
ters of Jupiler, do love dancing, and all 
they that have ſpoken of them make us to 
go ſeek for them upon the mountain 
Parnaſſus, where, ſay they, they dance at 
the found of Apollo's harp. 

As for the Latins, the fame Plutarch 
ſaith in the life of Numa Pompilius, that 
he did inſtitute the college of the Salians, 
which were prieſts dancing and gamboling 
and ſinging ſongs in the honour of God 
Mars, when that a buckler of braſs fell 
miraculouſly from heaven, which was a 
gage from that God for the conſervation 
of the empire; and that buckler was called 
ancile, but for fear that it ſhould be ſtolen 


away, he cauſed twelve others to be made 


alike named ancilia, which were carried 
in the wars, as we did heretofore our ori- 
flamme, and as the emperor Conſtantine did 


the labarum. Now the foremoſt of thoſe 
| Salians 


All ſava- 
ges do 
dance. 
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Salians that did lead the others in the dance 
was called Præſul, that is to ſay, firſt 
dancer, pre aliis Salians, ſaith Feſtus, who 
taketh trom that the name of the French 
people, which were called Salians becauſe 
they did love to dance, to ſkip and to 
gambol ; and of theſe Salians are come the 
laws, which we call Saligue, that is to 
ſay laws of dances. 
So then to come again to our purpoſe, 
the dances have been firſt inſtituted for ho- 
ly things. Whereto I will add, the teſ- 


timony of Arrian, who ſaith, that the 


Indians which did worſhip the ſun riſing, 

did not think to have duly ſaluted him, 

unleſs their ſongs and prayers were accom- 
anied with dances. 

This kind of exerciſe was ſince applied 
to another uſe, that 1s to ſay, for the go- 
vernment of health, as Plutarch ſaith, in 
the treaty for the ſame, So that Socrates 


| himſelf (howſoever preciſe and reformed) 


took pleaſure therein, for which cauſe he 
deſired to have a houſe large and ſpacious, 
as Aznophon writeth in his banquet, and the 
Perſians did expreſly uſe the ſame, as 
Duris writeth in the ſeventh of his hiſtories. 

But the delights, laſciviouſneſs, and diſ- 
orders, did convert them ſince to their own 
uſe, and the dances have ſerved for proxe- 
netes and brakers of unchaſtity, as we find 
it but too much, whereof we have teſti- 
monies in the goſpel ; where we find that 
it coſt the life of the greateſt that ever 


aroſe amongſt men, which is St. 70hn 


Baptiſt. And Arceſilaus ſaid very well, 
that dances are venoms, ſharper than all 
the poiſons that the earth bringeth forth, 


foraſmuch as by a certain incitement they 


inſinuate into the ſoul, wherein they com- 
municate and imprint voluptuouſneſs and 


delectation, which the bodies properly do 


affect. ES 

Our ſavages, and generally all the peo- 
ple of the eſt-Indies, have time out of 
mind the uſe of dances. 
pleaſure hath not yet ſo far prevailed againſt 
them, as to make them dance at the plea- 
ſure thereof, a thing which ought to ſerve 
as a leſſon to the Chriſtians, The uſe then 
of their dances is for four ends, either to 
pleaſe their gods (let who. will call them 
devils it is all one to me) as we have mark- 
ed in two places before, or to chear up 
ſome body, or to rejoice themſelves of 
ſome victory, or to prevent ſickneſſes. 
In all theſe dances they ſing, and make no 
dumb ſhews, as in thoſe dances whereof 
the Pythienne oracle ſpeaketh, when he 
faith z it behoveth that the beholder under- 


ſtand the dancing ſtage-player, although 


he be dumb; and that he hear him though 
he doth not ſpeak. But as in Delos they 
did ſing to the honour of ello, the Salians 


But laſcivious 
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to the honour of Mars; likewiſe the Flori- 
dians do ſing to the honour of the ſun, to 
whom they attribute all their victories: not 


for all that ſo filthily as Orpheus, inventor . 


of the heatheniſh deviliſhneſſes, of whom 
St. Gregory Nazianzen mocketh himſelf in 
an oration, becauſe that among other fol- 
lies, in an hymn he ſpeaketh of Jupiter 


883 


in this wiſe: O glorious Jupiter! the greateſt A fooliſh 
of all the gods, which art reſident in all ſorts filthy ſong 
of dung, as well of ſheep as of horſes and to Jupiter 


mules, &c. And in another hymn that 
he maketh to Ceres, he faith, that ſhe 
diſcovereth her thighs for to ſubmit her 
body to her paramours, and to make her- 
ſelf to be tilled, 

Our Souriquois do make alſo dances and 


ſongs to the honour of the devil which 


ſheweth them their game, and that the 

think to gratify him; whereof one needett 
not to marvel, becauſe that we ourſelves, 
that be better inſtructed, do ſing pſalms 
and ſongs of praiſe to our God, for that he 
giveth us our daily food: and I do not ſee 
that a man who 1s a hungred, have any 
great Juſt either in ſinging or dancing: 
nemo enim ſaltat fere ſobrius, ſaith Cicero, 


Alſo when they will feaſt any body, The dan- 
they have no fairer geſture, in many pla- ces and 
ces than dancing; as in like manner, if ſongs of 


any one maketh them a feaſt, for all thankſ- 


as it hath been ſeen ſometimes, when Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt did give them their dinner, 
they did ſing ſongs of praiſes unto him, 
ſaying, that he was a brave Sagamos, who 
had made them good chear, and which was 
their friend; which they did com- 
prehend very myſtically under theſe three 
words, epigico iaton edico: I ſay myſtically, 
for I could never know the proper ſignifi- 
cation of every one of theſe words. I believe 


that it is of the ancient language of their 


forefathers which is out of uſe, like as the 
old Hebrew is not the Jes language at this 


day, and was already changed in the time 


of the apoſtles. | | 

They ſing allo in their common 7abapres, 
the praiſes of their brave captains and Sa- 
gamos that have killed many of their ene- 
mies: which was practiſed anciently in ma- 
ny nations, and is practiſed yet amongſt us 
at this day; and is found to be approved 
and of decency in the holy ſeripture, in 
the canticle of Deborab, after the overthrow 
of king Siſera. And when young David 
had killed the great Goliab, as the king 


did return victorious into Jeruſalem, the 


women came out of all the towns, and met 
him with tabrets, rebecks and timbrels, 
dancing and ſinging merrily, ſaying by 
courſe and anſwering one another; Saul 
hath ſlain his thouſand, and David his ten 
thouſand, Aubencus ſaith, that the Gaullois 


had 


he Secures 


gh Sow 
giving, they betake themſelves to dancing, = "LI 
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The ſongs ther 


of the 
French- 


men, 


What are 


by the 


had poets named Bards, whom they reve-' 
renced very much; and thoſe poets did ſing, 
viva voce, the deeds of virtuous and fa- 
mous men; but they did write nothing in 
publick, | becatiſe that writing maketh men 
ſlothful and negligent in learning. Not- 
withſtanding Carolus Magnus was of ano- 
nion ; for he cauſed ſongs to be 
made in the vulgar tongue, containing the 
deeds and acts of the ancients, and com- 
manded that the children ſnould be made 


to learn them by heart, and that they ſnould 


ſing them, to the end that their memory 
ſhould remain from father to fon, and 
from race to race, and by this means others 
' ſhould be ſtirred up to do good, and to 
write the actions and deeds of valiant men. 
I will further ſay here by the way, that the 
Lacedemonians had a certain manner of dan- 
_ cing, which they uſed in all their feaſts and 
ſolemnities, which did repreſent the three 
ages ; to wit, the time paſt, by the old 
men, which did fay in ſinging this burthen, 
we were heretofore ualorous; the preſent, 
young men in the flower of their 
youth, ſaying, we be /o now at this time; 
the future, by the children, who did ſay, 
we ſhall be ſo too, when our turn comes. 
I will not buſy myſelf in deſcribing all 


the ſava- the faſhions of the gambols of their ancient 
ges dan- predeceſſors, but it ſufficeth me to ſay, 


ces, 


that the dances of our ſavages are made 
without removing from one place, and not- 
withſtanding they are all in a round (or 
very near) and do dance with vehemency, 
ſtriking with their feet upon the ground, 
and lifting themſelves up as in half a leap : 
and as for their hands they hold them cloſe, 
and their arms in the air, in form of a man 
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that threateneth with a motion of them. 
As for the voice, there is but one that ſing- 
eth, be it man or woman ; all the reſt do 
and ſay, het, het, as ſome that breatheth' 
out with vehemency : and at the end of 
every ſong, they all make a long and loud 
exclamation, ſaying, hieee, For to be 
more nimble, they commonly put them- 
ſelves ſtark naked, becauſe that their gowns 
made of ſkins do hinder them; and if they 
have any of their enemies heads or arms, 
they will carry them 'about their necks, 


dancing with this fair jewel, which they will 


ſometimes bite, ſo great is their hatred 
even againſt the dead. And for to end this 
chapter as we began it, they never make 
any ſabagie or feaſt, but that there is a dance 
after it; and afterward, if the Sagamos be 
diſpoſed, - according to the ſtate of their 
affairs, he will make an oration of one, 
two, or three hours continuance, and at 
every demonſtration aſking the advice of 
the company : if they approve his propo- 
ſition, every one will cry out aloud, b#ec, 
in ſign of allowing and. ratifying of the 
ſame ; wherein they give him very atten- 
tive audience, as we have ſeen many times. 
And alſo when that Monſ. de Poutrincourt 
did feaſt our ſavages, Membertou, after 
dancing, made an oration with ſuch vehe- 
mency, that he made the world to wonder, 
«© ſhewing the courteſies and witneſſes of 
«© friendſhip that they received of the 
« Frenchmen, what they might hope of 
„ them hereafter; and how much their 
& preſence was profitable, yea neceſſar 

* unto them, becauſe that they did lee 

in ſecurity, and had no fear of their 
enemies, Cc.“ N 


ce 
cc 


ae 
0 F the diſpoſition of their bodies, and of their phyfick and chirurgery. 


W E have ſaid in the laſt chapter, 
that dancing is profitable for the 
preſervation of health: alſo it is one of the 
cauſes why our ſavages do delight ſo much 


in it. But they have yet ſome other pre- 


ſervatives which they uſe very often, that 
is to ſay, ſweats, whereby they prevent 
ſickneſſes: for they be ſometimes touched 
with this phthifick, wherewith the men of 
Capt. James Quartier and Monſ. de Monts 
were annoyed, which notwithſtanding is 
but teldom'; but when it happeneth, they 


{mnedda, have in Canada the tree called aunedda, 


which I term the tree of life for the excel- 
lency thereof, wherewith they heal them- 
ſelves; and in the country of the Armou- 


chiquois, they have ſaſſafras and in. Flo- 4 6 
rida, ſain. The Sotriquais which have — «gh 


none of theſe kinds of woods, do uſe ſweats, 
as we have ſaid, and they have their Aout- 
moins for phyſicians, who for that purpoſe 


do dig in the ground and make a pit, stows or 
which they cover with wood and big flat hot hou- 


ſtones over it; then they put fire to it by a ſes. 
hole, and the wood being burned, theß 
make a raft with poles, which they cover 
with all the ſkins and other coverings which 
they have, ſo as no air entereth therein; 
they caſt water upon the ſaid ſtones, which 
are fallen in the pit, and do cover them : 
then they put themſelves under the ſame 
raft, and with motions, the Aoutmorn ſing- 


ing 
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ing, and the others faying (as in their 
dances) het, het, het, they put themſelves 
into a ſweat, If they happen to fall into 
ſickneſs, (for one mult die in the end) the 
Aoutmoin doth blow, with exerciſings, up- 
on the member grieved, doth lick it and 
fuck it; and if that be not ſufficient, he 


letteth the patient blood, ſcotching his fleſh. 


with the point of a knife or ſomething elle. 
If they do not heal them always, one muſt 
conſider that our phyſicians do not always 
cure their patients neither. 
In Horida they have their Farvars, who 
continually carry a bag full of herbs and 
drugs hanging about their necks to cure 
the ſick, which are for the moſt part ſick 
of the pox z and they blow upon the parts 
affected, until they draw the very blood 


from it, 


- The Braſilian phyſicians are named. 


- among them Pages, (they be not their 
Caraibes or ſoothſayers) who in ſucking as 
aforeſaid, they endeavour themſelves to 
heal diſeaſes ; but they have one ſickneſs 
which is incurable, which they call pians, 
proceeding of leachery, which notwith- 
ſtanding little children ſometimes have, 
even as them in theſe our parts that be full 
of pock-holes, which cometh unto them 
(as I think) from the corruption of their 
parents. This contagion doth convert it- 
ſelf into boils broader than the thumb, 
which diſperſe themſelves throughout all 
the body, and even as far as the face, and 
being touched. therewith, they bear the 
marks thereof all their life-time, fouler 
than lepers, as well Bra/ilians as other na- 
tions. As for the ſick body's diet, they 

ive him not any thing, unleſs he aſketh 
= it; and without taking any other care 
of them, they ceaſe not to make their noiſe 
and hurly-burlies before them, drinking, 


ſkipping and ſinging, according to their 


cuſtom. | 
As for the wounds, the Aoutmorns of our 

Souriquois and their neighbours do lick 

and ſuck them, uſing the beavers kidney, 


| whereof they put a ſlice upon the wound, 
and ſo it doth heal itſelf with that. 


The 
ancient Germans (faith Tacitus) not having 
yet the art of chirurgery did the like: They 
bring (ſaith he) heir wounds. ta their mothers 
and to their wives, who are not afraid eitber 
to number them, or to ſuck them; yea they 
bring them vidtuals to the camp, and exhort 
them to fight .valiantly: ſo that ſometimes 
armies ready to run away, have been reſtored 
by the prayers of the women, opening their 
breaſts lo their huſbands, 
they willingly uſed the womens advices and 
N wherein they eſteem ſome holy thing 
to be. 


And among the Chriſtians, many (not 


caring for God no longer than they receive 
"O&M 


cc 


And afterwards 


. 


good gifts of him) do ſeek for the healing 
of their diſeaſes, by charms and help of 
witches. So among our ſavages, the Aont- 
moin having ſome ſore in cure, enquireth 
often of his devil to know whether he ſhall 
heal or no; and hath never no anſwer but 


doubtfully, by if or and. There be ſome 


of them which ſometimes do make incre- 
dible cures, as to heal one that hath his 


arms cut off, Which notwithſtanding, I 
know. not why I ſhould find it ſtrange, 
when I conſider what Monſ. de Buſbegue 
writeth in his diſcourſe of his embaſly into 
Turky, the fourth epiſtle. 

* Coming near unto Buda, the baſha 


cc 


«© meet us, with many heralds and officers: 


but among the reſt, a fair troop of young 


„ men on horſeback, remarkable for the 
* novelty of their order. They had their 
heads bare and ſhaven, upon the which 
they had made a long bloody ſlaſh, and 
e thruſt divers feathers of birds within the 


wound, from whence the very pure 


c6 


1, 
% ſhrinking at it, they went lifting up 
their heads with a laughing countenance. 
Before me marched ſome foot men, one 
of them had his arms naked and hang- 
ing down on his ſides ; both which arms 
above the elbow, were thruſt quite thro? 
with a knife that ſtuck faſt in them. 
Another was naked from his head to the 
navel, having the ſkin of his back ſo 
Jagged up and down in two. places, 
athwart which he had made to. paſs an 
hatchet of arms, which he did carry. in 
ſcarf-wiſe as we would do a cutlaſs. 


cc 
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cc 
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(t 
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upon the crown of his head a horſhoe 
with many nails, and of ſo long conti- 
nuance, that the nails were ſo fixed and 
faſt in the fleſh that they ſtirred not. 
We entred into Buda in this pomp, 


with whom. treated of my affairs. All 
this youthful company little caring for 
their wounds, were in the lower court 
of the houſe: and as I was a looking on 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
% 
cc 
cc 


thought of it? All well faid I, except 
that theſe men do with the ſkin of their 
bodies, that which I would not do with 
my coat; for I would ſeek to keep it 
whole, The baſha laughed, and we 
took our leave.” 


cc 
(e 
ko 


ſent ſome of his houſhold ſervants to 


blood did trickle down; but inſtead of 


I ſaw another of them, who had fixed 


and were brought into the baſha's houſe, 


them, the baſha aſked of me what I 


885 


Our ſavages do very well ſometimes The tryal 


confeſs that it 1s nothing in regard of the 
things above rehearſed: for all that they do 
is to put burning coals upon their arms, 
and to ſuffer their ſkins to burn, ſo that 


the marks thereof do remain there for ever; 


which thing they do alſo on other parts of 


the 


make tryal of their conſtancy, but we muſt of the ia. 
vages con- 
ſtancy. 
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| the body, and ſhew theſe marks, to ſay 


that they have a great courage, But the 
ancient Mutius Scavola, did much more 
than that, burning couragiouſly his arm in 
the fire, after he had miſſed the killing of 
king Porſenna. If this were of my pur- 
poſe, I would declare the cuſtoms of the 
Lacedemonians, who did make every year 
a feaſt to the honour of Diana, where the 
young boys did ſhew their tryal by whip- 
ping of themſelves. Item the cuſtom of 
the ancient Perſians, who worſhipping the 
ſun, which they called Mithra, none could 
be received to that fraternity until he had 
given his conſtancy to be known, by four- 


ſcore kinds of torments, of fire, 'of water, 


_ Healthful 
country. 


Long 
lives. 


The ſirſt 


original of 


hats, 


of faſting, of ſolitarineſs, and other things. 
But let us return to our ſavages phyſi- 
cians and chirurgeons. Although the num- 
ber of them be but ſmall, yet ſo it is, that 
the hope of their living doth not conſiſt 
wholly in that trade; for as concerning the 
ordinary ſickneſſes, they are ſo rare in thoſe 
parts, that the verſe of Ovid may be very 
well applied unto them: 


Si valeant homines ars tua Phabe jacet : 


In ſaying /, pro quia. For theſe do al- 
ſo live a great age, which is commonly 


ſeven ſcore or eight ſcore years. And if 


they had our commodities, - to live by fore- 
caſt and induſtry to gather up in ſummer 
for the winter, I believe they would live 


above three hundred years: which may be 


conjectured, by the report that we have 
made heretofore of an old man in Florida, 
who had lived that great age. In ſuch fort, 
that it is no particular miracle of that 
which Pliny ſaith, that the Pandorians do 
live 200 years, or that they of Taprobane, 
are lively and nimble at a hundred years 
old. For Membertou is above a hundred 
years old, and yet hath not one white hair 
on his head, and ſo ordinarily be the others: 
and that which is more in every age, they 
have all their teeth, and go |bare-headed, 
not caring at leaſt to make any hats of 
their ſkins, as the firſt did that uſed them 
in theſe parts of the world. For they of 
Peloponneſus, the Lacedemonians did call a 
hat cynen, which Julius Pollux ſaith, to 
ſignify a dog's ſkin. And of theſe hats 
do yet the northerly people uſe at this day, 


but they are well furred. 


That which alſo procureth the health öf Concord 
our ſavages, is the concord which they b caute 


f long 
have among them, and the ſmall care they "ke 


take for the commodities of this life, for 
the which we torment and vex ourſelves. 
They have not that ambition, which in 
theſe parts gnaweth and fretteth the minds 
and ſpirits, and filleth them with cares, 
making blinded men to go to the grave in 
the very flower of their age, and ſometimes 
to ſerve for a ſhameful ſpectacle to a pub- 
lick death. 2 5 | 

J dare alſo, and that very well, attri- 
bute the cauſe of this diſpoſition and long 
health of our ſavages to their manner of 
life, which is after the ancient faſhion, with- 
out curioſity; for every one doth grant 


that ſobriety is the mother of health: and Sobriety. 


although they ſometimes exceed in their 
tabagies, or feaſts, they diet themſelves 
afterwards well enough, living very often 
eight days more or leſs with the ſmoke of 
tobacco, not returning to hunting until 
they be hungry; and that beſides being 
nimble they want no excerciſe, ſome way 
or other, Briefly, there is no mention 
amongſt them of thoſe ſhort ages which do 
not out-paſs forty years, which is the life 
of certain people of A#thiopia, as Pliny 


faith, which do live of locuſts, or graſ- 


hoppers, ſalted in the ſmoke. Alfo cor- 
ruption is not among them, which is the 
foſtering mother of phyſicians and of ma- 
giſtrates, and of the multiplicity of officers, 
and of publick extortioners, which are 
created and inſtituted for to give order unto 
it, and to cut off the abuſes. They have 
no ſuits in Jaw, the plague of our lives, to 
the proſecuting whereof we muſt conſume 
both our years and our means, and very 
often one cannot obtain juſtice, be it either 
by the ignorance of the judge, to whom the 
caſe is diſguiſed, or by his own malice, or 
by the wickedneſs of an attorney that will 


ſell his client: and from ſuch afflict ions do 


proceed the tears, fretfulneſs, and deſola- 
tions, which bring us to the grave before 
our time : For Sorrow, ſaith the wiſe man, 
hath killed many, and there is no profit in it. 
Envy and wrath ſhorten the life, and care 
bringeth old age before the time; but the joy 
of the heart is the life of man, and a man's 
gladneſs prolongeth his days, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The exerciſes of the men. | i 


A T E R health, let us ſpeak of exer- 
ciſes which be the maintainers and 
protectors thereof, Our ſavages have no 
baſe exerciſe, all their ſport being either 
the wars or hunting, whereof we will ſpeak 
ſeverally, or in making implements fit for 
the ſame, as Cz/ar witneſſeth of the ancient 
Germans, or a dancing, and of that we 
have already ſpoken, or in paſſing the time 
in play : they make then bows and arrows, 
bows which be ſtrong and without fineneſs ; 
as for the arrows, it is an admirable thing, 
how they can make them ſo long and ſo 
ſtrait with a knife, yea with a ſtone only, 
where they have no knives, They feather 
them with the feathers of an eagle's tail, 
becauſe they are firm and carry themſelves 
well in the air : and when they want them 
they will give a beaver's ſkin, yea, twain 
for one of thoſe tails. For the head, the 
lavages that have traffick with Frenchmen 
do head them with iron heads which are 
brought to them; but the Armouchiquois, 
and others more remote, have nothing but 
bones made like ſerpents tongues, or with 
the tails of a certain fiſh called ſienau, the 
which fiſh is alſo found in Virginia by the 
fame name, at leaſt the Euęliſb hiſtorian doth 
write in /eekenauk, This fiſh is like to a 
crauiſe lodged within a very hard ſhell, 
which ſhell is of the greatneſs of a diſh, a 
kong tail, likewiſe hard, for it is ſhell and 
ſharp. His eyes arc upon his back, and 


is. very good meat, | 


They allo make wooden maſes, or clubs, 
in the taſhion of an abbot's ſtaff, for the 
war, and ſhiclds which cover all their bo- 
dies, as did our ancient Garllois; As for 


the quivers that is the womens trade. 


For fiſhing : the Armouchiquois which 
have hemp do make fiſhing. lines with it, 
but ours that have not any manuring of the 
ground, do truck for them with Frenchmen, 


as allo for fiſhing-hooks to bait for fiſh ; 


only they make with guts bow-ſtrings, and 


rackets, which they tie at their feet to go 
upon the ſnow a hunting. | 

And for as much as the neceſſity of life 
doth conſtrain them to change place often, 
whether it be for fiſhing (for every place 
hath its particular fiſh, which come thi- 
ther in certain ſeaſon) they have need of 
horſes in their remove for to carty their 


Ci 
der or ſtuff. Thoſe horſes be canoes and ſmall 


boats. _ 


boats made of barks of trees, which go 
as ſwiktly as may be without fails: when 


they remove they put all that they have 
into them, wives, children, dogs, kettles; 
hatches, matachias, bows, arrows, quivers; 
ſkins, and the coverings of their houſes. 
They are made in ſuch ſort, that one muſt 
not ſtir nor ſtand up when he is in them, 


but crouching or ſitting in the bottom, 
otherwiſe the merchandize would overturn: 


they are four foot broad, or thereabouts, in 
the midſt, and are ſharp towards the ends, 
and the noſe is made riſing, for to paſs com- 
modiouſly upon the waves. I have ſaid that 
they make them of the barks of trees, for 
the keeping whereof in meaſure; they gar- 
niſh them within with half circles of cedar 
wood, a wood very ſupple and pliable, 
whereof Noah's ark was made: and to the 
end they leak not, they cover the ſeams, 
which join the ſaid barks together, which 
they make of roots, with the gum of firr- 
trees. They alſo make ſome of willows 
very properly, which they cover with the 
ſaid gum of firr- trees; a thing which wit- 
neſſeth that they lack no wit, where neceſ- 
ſity preſſeth them. | 


— 


Many nations of theſe parts have had the 
like in times paſt. If we ſeek in the holy 


ſcripture, we ſhall find that Moſes's mother, 


ſeeing ſhe could hide her child no longer, ſhe 
did put him in a little cheſt, that is to ſay, 
in a little canoe : for Nea#}'s ark, and this 
ſame ſmall cheſt is one ſame word NAD in 
Hebrew, made of reed, and daubed it with 
ſlime and pitch; then put the child in it, and 
laid it among the bull-rufhes by the ſhore of 
the river. And the prophet //aiab threat- 
ning the Aibiopians and Afſyrians, Woe, 
ſaith he, unto the country which ſendeth by 
ſea ambaſſadors in paper veſſels (or ruſhes) 
upon the waters, ſaying, meſſengers go ye 
quickly, &c. The Agyptians, neighbours 
to the Mibiopians had in the time of Julius 
Czſar, the ſame veſſels, that is to ſay, of 
Paper, which is a rind of a bark of a tree, 
witneſs Lucan in theſe verſes : 


Conſeritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. 


But let us come from the eaſt and ſouth 
tothe north : Pliny ſaith, that anciently the 
Engliſhmen and Scotchmen fetched tin in the 
land of Mis, with canoes of willows 
ſewed in leather. Solin ſaith as much, and 

 Thdore, which calleth this faſhion of canoes, 
carabus, made of willows, and environed 
with ox-hides all raw, Which, faith he, the 
Saxon 
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Saxon pirates do uſe, who with thoſe, inſtru- 
ments are ſwift in fieht. Sidoneus de Po- 
lignac, ſpeaking of the ſame Saxons ſaith, 


| Cui pelle ſalam ſulcare Britannum 
Ludus, & aſſuio glaucum mare findere 
lembo. | 


The ſavages of the north, towards La- 
brador, have certain ſmall canoes of thir- 
teen or fourteen foot long, and two foot 
broad, made of this faſhion, all covered 
with leather, yea, over-head, and there 1s 
but one hole in the midft, where the man 
putteth himſelf on his knees, having half 
his body out, fo. that he cannot periſh, fur- 
niſhing his veſſels with victuals before he 
cometh in it. I dare believe, that the fa- 


off, they till the ground, do fatten it with 
ſhells. of fiſh, they have their families 
diſtin, and their plots of ground about 
them; contrary to the ancient Germans 


which (as Cæſar ſaith) had not any field 


proper, neither did they dwell above a 
year in one place, having almoſt no other 
living than milk, fleſh, and cheeſe, think- 
ing it too tedious a thing for them to 
tarry a whole year of purpoſe for to reap 
a harveſt, Which is alſo the humour of 
our Souriquois and Canadians, who, and 
all others (as we muſt needs confeſs) are 
nothing laborious but in hunting. For, 
the manuring of the ground, the women 
do take the greateſt pains in it, who a- 
mongſt them do.not command at home, 
and do not make their huſbands to go to 
the market, as they do in many provin- 


ginal of j i a 5 
the ſyren 2 pris 28 e 000 ces in theſe our parts, and eſpecially in 
lables. I" pov © the country of Jealouſy. 


were fiſh, half men or women, as they 
have feigned centaurs by ſeeing men on 
horſeback. ; 

Canoes of The Armouchiquois, Virginians, Floridians, 
ee and Braſilians, do make another faſhion of 
. canoes, forhaving neither hatchets norknives, 
except ſome copper ones, they burn a great 
tree very ſtrait at the foot, and fell it down; 
then they take ſuch length as they will, and 
uſe to burn it inſtead « ſawing it, ſcraping 
the burnt part of the tree with ſtones : and 
for the hollowing of the veſſel, they do 
continue the ſame. In one of thoſe boats 
ſx men will ſail with ſome ſtuff, and will 
make long voyages: but theſe kind of 

canoes are heavier than the others. 
They alſo make long voyages by land as 
well as by ſea, and they will undertake (a 
thing incredible) to go 20 or 30, yea, 40 
leagues through the woods, without meet- 
ing with any path or inn, and without car- 
rying any victuals but tobacco, and a tin- 
der box, with their bow in hand, and their 
quiver at their backs; and we in Fance are 
much troubled when we have never ſo little 
loſt our way in ſome great foreſt, If they 
be preſſed with thirſt, they have the ſkill to 
fuck the trees, from whence do trickle down 


As for the tillage of the Floridians, The Eb. 
hear what Laudonniere ſaith of it; they ridians 
ſow their corn twice a year, that is to ſay, tillage. 
in March and in June, and all in one and 
the ſelf- ſame land. The ſaid mill from 
the time that it is ſowed until it be ready 
to be reaped, is not above three months 
in the ground: The ſix other months 
they ſufier the ground to reſt. They alſo 
gather fair pomprons and very good beans, 
they do not dung their land ; only when 
they will ſow, they ſet the weeds on fire 
which are grown during the ſix months, and 
burn them all. They till their land with an 
inſtrument of wood, which is made like 
to a broad pickax, wherewith they dig 
their vines in France; they put two grains 
of mill-together. When the lands are to 
be ſowed, the king commandeth one of 
his men to call his ſubjects together every 
day to come to labour, during the which, 
the king cauſeth great ſtore of that drink 
whereot we have ſpoken to be made. In 
the ſeaſon that the corn is gathered, it is 
all carried into the common ſtore-houſe, 
where it is diſtributed to every one ac- 
cording to his quality. They ſow but ſo Their liv- 
much as they think will ſerve them for ſix ing during 

months, and that very hardly ; for during wo Wa 


l'hey are 
COMMOn= 
[ly birch- 


trees. 


Pottery of 


carth, 


a ſweet and very pleaſant liquor, as my- 
ſelf have tried it ſometimes. 

In the countries where they ule tillage, 
as in that of the Armouchiquois, and far- 
ther off, the men do make an infinite 
number of earthen-pots, like in faſhion to 
wks in which they ſeeth their 
meats, fleſh, fiſh, beans, corn, 3 
ons, &c. Our Sauriguois did fo anciently, 
and did till the ground; but ſince that 
Frenchmen do bring unto them kettles, 
beans, peaſc, biſker and other food, they 


are become ſlothful, and make no more 


account of thoſe exerciſes. But as for 
the Armeuchiquois which have yet no com- 
merce with Us, and them that are further 


the winter they retire themſelves three or 
four months of the year into the woods ; 
where they make little houſes of palm 
leaves, to lodge themiclves in, and there 
do live of acorns, of fiſh which they take, 
of oyſters, or ſtags, turkey-hens and o- 
ther beaſts that they take, 


And ſeeing they have towns and houſes, Thetowns 
or cabins, I may yet well put this among of the ſa- 
As for the towns, they es. 


their exerciſes, 
be multitudes of cabins, made ſome- 
what piramid wiſe; others in form of a 
cottage, others like garden bowers, com- 

afſed as it were with high pales of trees 


joined one near the other, even as I have 
| | ſet 


The wo- 
man 3s 
called 

1 eree d. ; 
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ſet out the town of Hochelaga, in my map 
of the great river of Canada. Further- 
more, one muſt not marvel of this ſhape 
of a town, which might ſeem ſimple ; 
ſeeing that the faireſt towns of Muſcoxy 
have no better incloſure. The ancient La- 


cedzmonians would have no other walls than 


their courage 'and valour : Before the ge- 
neral flood Cain did build a town, which 
he named Enoch ( I believe it was no other- 
wiſe made than thoſe of our ſavages) but 
he did feel the wrath of God which purfued 
him, and had loſt all aſſurance. Men had 
but cabins and pavillions, and as it is 
written of Jabal the ſon of Ada; that be 
was the father of the dwellers in Taberna- 
cles and of Shepherds. Alter. the flood 
they built the tower of Babel, but this 
was folly. Tacitus writing of the manners 
of the Germans, faith that in his time they 
had not any uſe neither of lime nor ſtones, 
the Eugliſb Britons much leſs. Our Gaul- 
lois were then, from many ages before, 
come to civility; but yet were they a long 
time in the beginning without any other 
habitations than cabins; and the firſt Gaul- 
lois king that built towns and houſes, was 
Magus, who ſucceeded his father the wiſe 
Samothes, three hundred years after the 
flood, eight years after the nativity of 
Abraham, and the one and fiftieth year of 
the reign of Ninus, as Beroſius the Chaldean 
doth ſay. And although they had build- 
ings, they lay notwithſtanding on the 
ground upon ſkins, like to our ſavages, 
And as in the ancient times the names 


were given which contained the qualities 


and acts of perſons, Magus was fo called, 


becauſe he was the firſt builder. For in 
the Scythian and Armenian language (from 


whence our Gaullois came ſhortly after the 


flood) and in the ancient Gaullois tongue, 
Magus ſignifieth a builder, ſaith the ſame 
author; and fo hath Jahn Annins of Viterbo 
very well marked; from whence came our 
names of the towns of Rothomagus, Neoma- 
gus, Noviomagus. So likewiſe Samothes 
ſignißieth wiſe, and the old Gaulloi; philo- 


ſophers were (before the Druids) called 


Samotheans, as Diogenes Laertius reporteth, 
who confeſſeth that philoſophy did begin 
from them whom the Greek vanity did call 
Barbarous. - | 


1 will add here for an exerciſe of out ſava- Games of 
ges their play at hazard, whereunto they are the ſava- 
ſo addicted that ſometimes they play out all © 


that they have; and James Quartier writ- 
eth the ſame of them of Canada, in the 
time that he was there. I have ſeen a kind 
of game that they have, but not thinking 
then to write this treaty, I took no heed to 
it. They put ſome number of beans co- 
loured and painted of the one ſide in a 
platter; and having ſtretched out a ſkin 
on the ground, they play thereupon, 
ſtriking with the diſh upon this ſkin, 
and by that means the beans do ſkip in the 
air, and do not all fall on that part that 
they be coloured; and in that conſiſteth 


the chance and hazard; and according to 


their chance they have a certain number of 
quills made of ruſhes, which they diſtri- 
bute to him that winneth for to keep the 
reckoning. 


A 1 > ab 
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HE woman was given in the be- 

ginning unto man, not only for to 
aid and aſſiſt him, but alſo to be the ſtore- 
houſe of generation. Their firſt exerciſe 
then that I will attribute unto her, after 
that ſhe 1s married is to bring forth good- 
ly children, and to aſſiſt her huſband in 
this work; for this is the end of marriage. 


And therefore is ſhe very well and fitly 


called in Hebrew IyP2 that is to ſay 
Pierced, becauſe it is meet that ſhe be pierc- 


ed, if ſhe will imitate our common mother 


the carth, which in the ſpring time, deſi- 


rous to bring forth, openeth her baſom 


tor to receive the rain and dews which the 
heaven poureth upon her. Now I find 
that this exerciſe ſhall be requiſite for them 


that will inhabit New France to bring 
Y Ok. Ih | 


Of the womens exerciſes, 


forth there ſtore of creatures, which ſhall 
fing the praiſes of God, There is land 
enough to ' nouriſh them, ſo that they be 
willing to work; and their condition ſhall 
not be ſo miſerable as it is with many in 
theſe parts, which do ſeek to employ 


themſelves and do not find wherein; and 


albeit they find it, yet very often is their 
labour unrewarded and unfruitful. But in 
that country he that will take pleaſure, 


and as it were ſport himſelf with ſweet la- 
bour, he ſhall be aſſured to live out of 


bondage, and that his children ſhall yer 
be in better ſtate than himſelf was. The 


firſt exerciſe then of the woman is to work 


in generation, which is a labour ſo fair and 
ſo meritorious, that the great apoſtle &.. 


Paul, to conſolate them in the pains they 
10 R take 
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take in that labour hath ſaid z that the wo- 
man ſhall be ſaved through bearing of chil- 
dren, if they remain in faith, and love, and 
holineſs with modeſty. That is to ſay, if 
ſhe inſtruct them in ſuch ſort that the god- 
lineſs of the mother may be known by the 
good inſtitution of the children. 
This firſt and chiefeſt article being men- 
tioned, let us come to the others, Our 
ſavage women after they have brought 
forth the fruit of this exerciſe, by I know 


not what practice, do obſerve without law 


that which was commanded in the law of 
Moſes touching purification, For they ſhut 
themſelves up a-part, and know not their 
huſbands for thirty yea forty days; during 
which time they do not leave for all that 


| trom going here and there, where the 


have bulineſs, carrying their children wit 
them, and taking care for them. 


I have ſaid in the chapter of the tabagie 


that among the ſavages, the women are 
not in as good a condition as they were 
anciently among the Gaullois and Ger- 
mans. For (by the report of James Quar- 
tier himſelf) they labour more than the 
men, ſaith he, whether it be in fiſhing, 
be it in tilling or in any thing elſe. And 


_ notwithſtanding they are neither forced, 


nor tormented z but they are neither in 
their /abagies nor in their councils, and do 
the ſervile buſineſs, for want of ſervants. 
If there be any veniſon killed, they go to 
flay it and to fetch it, yea were it three 


leagues off; and they muſt find it out by 


the only circumſtance that ſhall be deſcrib- 
ed to them by words. They that have 
priſoners do alſo employ them to that, and 
to other labours, as to go fetch wood with 
their wives; which is folly in them to go 
fetch dry and rotten wood very far off 
for to warm them, although they be in the 
midſt of a foreſt. True it is that the 


ſmoke is very irkſome to them, which it 


Matts. 


The Cur- 


rying and 
dreſling o 


ſkins. 


may be 1s the cauſe thereof, 

Touching their ſmaller exerciſes ; when 
the winter doth approach, they prepare 
that which is neceſſary to oppoſe them- 
ſelves againſt this rigorous adverſary, and 
make mattsof ruſhes, wherewith they gar- 
niſh their cabins, and others to fit upon, 
and all very artificially; yea alſo colouring 
their ruſhes, they make partitions in their 
works, like to them that our gardeners 
do make in their garden knots, with ſuch 
meaſure and proportion as nothing is 
found amiſs therein. And becauſe that 


the body muſt alſo be cloathed, they cur- 


ry and ſupple the ſkins of beavers, ſtags 
and others, as well as can be done here. 
It they be little they ſew many together, 


and make cloaks, ſleeves, ſtockings, and 

ſhoes, upon all which things they make 

works which have a very wor grace. 

Item, they make panniers of ruſhes and Panniers, 

roots, for to put their neceſſities in, as 

corn, beans, peaſe, fleſh, fiſh and other 

things. They make alſo purſes of lea- Purſes, 

ther, upon which they make works wor- 

thy of admiration, with the hairs of 

porcupines, coloured with red, black, Dies. 

white and blue, which be the colours that 

they make, ſo lively that ours ſeem in no- 

thing to be comparable to them. They Diſhes. 

alſo, exerciſe themſelves in making diſhes 

of bark to drink, and put their meats in, 

which are very fair according to the ſtuff, 

Item, ſcarfs, necklaces and bracelets which 

they and the men do wear, which they Mara. 

call matachias, are of their making. hit. 

When the barks of trees muſt be taken off 

in the ſpring-time, or in fummer, there- 

with to cover their houſes, it is they 

which do that work ; as likewiſe they la- 

bour in the making of canoes and ſmall Canoe; 

boats, when they are to be made; and as : 

for the tilling of the ground (in the coun- 

tries where they uſe it) they take therein 

more pains than the men, who do play 

the gentlemen, and have no care but in 

hunting, or of wars. And notwithſtand- 

ing all their labours, yet commonly they 

love their huſbands more than the women The. wo. 

of theſe our parts. For none of them are mens love 

ſeen to marry again upon their graves, to their 

that is to ſay preſently after their deceaſe, Þuſbands. 

but rather do tarry a long time. And if 

he hath been killed, they will eat no fleſh 

nor will condeſcend to ſecond marriage 

until they have ſeen the revenge thereof 

made ; a teſtimony both of true love 

(which 1s ſcarce found among us) and al- 

ſo of chaſtity. Alſo it happeneth very 

ſeldom that they have any divorcements, 

but ſuch as are voluntary ; and if they 

were Chriſtians they would be families 

with whom God would dwell and be well 

PENS, as it is meet it ſhould be ſo, for to 
ave perfect contentment ; for otherwiſe 

marriage is but torment and tribulation 

which the Hebrews, great ſpeculators and 

ſearchers into holy things, by a ſubtle ani- 

madverſion, have very well noted, for 

Aben Hezra faith, that in the name of 

the man WN and of the woman MPN the 

name of God, Fah, is contained ; and if 

the two letters which do make this name 


of God be taken away, there ſhall remain 


theſe two words WNT “ which do ſig- 
nify fire and fire; that is to ſay, that 
God being taken away it is but anguiſh, 
tribulation, bitterneſs and grief. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Of their civility. 


\J NE muſt not hope to find in our 
| Q ſavages that civility which the Scribes 
and Phariſees did require in the diſciples 
of our Lord. For which their over great 
curioſity he made them ſuch anſwer as 
they deſeryed ; for they had brought in 
ceremonies and cuſtoms which were re- 
pugnant to God's commandment, which 
they would have ſtreightly to be obſerved, 
teaching ungodlineſs under the name of 
piety. For if a wicked child did give 
and put into the common box of the tem- 
ple that which appertained to his father, 
or to his mother, they (for to draw this 
profit) did juſtify this wicked ſon, againſt 
the commandment of God, who hath 
above all things commended and com- 
manded the childrens obedience and reve- 
rence towards them that have brought 
them into the world, which are the image 
of God, who hath no need of our goods, 
and doth not accept the oblation that is 
made unto him of the goods of another. 
The ſame Scribes and Phariſees did alſo 
bring in a civility to waſh hands, which 


our Lord doth not blame but in as much 


as they made the not obſerving of it to 
be a great ſin. | 

I have no cauſe to praiſe our ſavages in 
thoſe kind of civilities, for they waſh not 


themſclves at meals; unleſs they be mon- 
{trouſly foul ; and not having any uſe. 


of linnen, when their hands be greaſy 
they are conſtrained to wipe them on 
hairs, or upon their dogs hairs. They 
make no curioſity of belching, being at 
meals; which the Germans and others in 
theſe parts do as well as they. Not 
having the art of joyners work they dine 
upon the broad table of the world, ſpread- 
ing a ſkin where they cat their meat, and 
ſit on the ground. The Turks alſo do the 
ſame. Our ancient Gaullois were no bet- 
ter than they, who (Diodorus ſaith) did 
the ſame, ſpreading on the ground dogs 
ſkins, or wolves ſkins, upon which they 
did dine and ſup, making themſelves to 
be ſerved by young boys. The Germans 
were more rude ; for they had not learn- 


ing, philoſophy, nor ſo much delicate- 


. nels as our nation, which Cæſar faith to 
have had the uſe of a thouſand things by 
the means of their navigations on the ſeas, 
whereby they helped the bordering peo- 
ple of Germany, who uſed ſome ſmall ci- 

vility, and more humanity than the o- 


 ſophreney, be ye wiſe. 


thers of their nation, by reaſon of the 
communication they had with our people. 

As for the compliments that they uſe 
one towards another coming from far, 
they may very briefly be recited ; for we 
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have many times ſeen ſavage ſtrangers to ne c... 
arrive in Port. Royal, who being landed, ges ſaluta · 
without any diſcourſe, went ſtrait to tions, 


Membertou's cabin, where they ſat down, 
taking tobacco, and having well drunken 
of it, did give the tobacco-pipe to him 
that ſeemed to be the worthieſt perſon, 
and after conſequently to the others ; then 
ſome half an hour after they did begin to 
ſpeak. When they arrived at our lodg- 
ings, their ſalutation was, Ho, ho, ho, 
and ſo they do ordinarily ; but for making 
of curteſies and kiſſing of hands they have 
no ſkill ; except ſome particulars which 
endeavoured themſelves to be conform- 
able unto us, and ſeldom came they to ſee 


us without a hat, to the end they might 


ſalute us with a more ſolemn action. 


© The Floridians do make no enterpriſe, The Flori. 
before they aſſemble their counſel divers din, ſalu: 


times; and in theſe aſſemblies when they 


arrive they ſalute one another. The Pa- 
raouſti (whom Laudonniere calleth king) 
place himſelf alone upon a ſeat which 1s 
igher than the others; where, one after 
another, they come to ſalute him, and 
the eldeſt begin their ſalutation, lifting up 
twice both their hands as high as their 
faces, ſaying Ha, he, ya, ha, ha, and 
the others do anſwer, Ha, ha. And they 
fit every one upon ſeats which are about 
the council-chamber. 5. 
Now whether the ſalutation Ho, ho, 
doth fignify any thing or no (for I know 
no particular ſignification in it) yet not- 
withſtanding it is a ſalutation of joy, and 


ations. 


the only voice Ho, ho, cannot be made 


but almoſt in laughing, teſtifying thereby 


that they are glad to ſee their friends. 


The Greeks have never had any thing elſe 


in their ſalutations, but a witneſſing of 


Joy by their word chaire, which ſignifi- 
eth, be ye merry; which Plato diſliking 


was of advice that it were better to ſay 


The Latins have 
had their ave, which is a'wiſh of happi- 
neſs; ſometimes alſo ſaluve, which is a 
wiſhing of health to whom one ſalutetli. 


The Hebrews had the verb ſhalum which 


is a word of peace and of health. Ac- 
cording unto which our Saviour did com- 
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mand his apoſtles 0 ſalute the houſes fo did they uſe the word vale (be ye well, The anc:. 
where they ſhould enter in, that is to ſay, be ye in health, as we ule to ſay in Enelijh 54 1 0 
according to the interpretation of the fare you well) at the departure; yea in let- NT or 
common tranſlation, to pronotince peace ters and epiſtles, which alſo they began al- fetter; 


8 — 


unto them; which ſalutation of peace 
was from the firſt ages amongſt the peo- 
ple of God. For it is written that Je- 
thro, Moſes's father in law, coming to re- 
joice with him for the graces that God 
had done unto him and unto his people, 
by the delivering of them from the land 
of Agpt, Moſes went out to meet his fa- 
ther-in-law, and having bowed himſelf kiſ- 
ſed him ; and they ſaluted one another with 
words of peace. We PFrenthmen do lay, 
Dieu vous gard, that is, God keep you, 
Dieu vous doint le bon jour, God give you 
good morrow; Item, Le bon ſoir, good 
evening. Notwithſtanding there be many, 
who ignorantly do ſay, Fe vous donne, Le 
bon jour, Le bon ſoir, that is to ſay, I 


ways with theſe words: F you be in health, 
it is well; I am in health, But Seneca 
ſaith that this good cuſtom was broken in 
his time; as at this day among us it is to 
write clowniſh like to put in the begin- 
ning of a letter, God keep you in health ; 
which was in times paſt a holy and Chri- 
ſtian manner of writing. Inſtead of this 
vale, which 1s often tound in the holy 


ſcriptures, we ſay in our language A Dieu Of 4 Di 
God be with you, wiſhing not only health God be 
to our friend, but alſo that God do keep Wich you. 


him. | | | 
But our ſavages have not any ſalutation 
at the departure, but only the AI Dieu 
which they have learned of us, And to 
finiſh this diſcourſe where we began, they 
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give (or bid) you good morrow, good are to be commended for their obedience The ſava. 
evening; a manner gf ſpeech which would that they yield to their fathers and mothers, ges obcdi- 
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be more decent, by deſiring and praying to whoſe commandments they obey, do © 3 
1 parents, 


to God that it be ſo. Angels have ſome- 
times ſaluted men, as he who did ſay to 
Gideon: Moſt ſtrong and valiant man, the 
Lord is with thee, But God ſaluteth no 


body; for it belongeth to him to give ſal- 


vation, and not to wiſh it by prayer. 


nouriſh them in their old age, and defen 
them againſt their enemies. And here 
withus (Oh miſerable thing !) there is often 
ſeen the childrens ſuits in law againſt their 
parents; books of the fatherly power are 
ſeen publiſhed, concerning the childrens 


Salutation The heathen had yet a civility in ſalut- withdrawing from their obedience. An 
in ſneez- ing them which did ſneeze, which cuſtom unworthy act for children that be Chriſti- 
mg. we have kept of them. ** And the empe- ang, to whom may be applied the ſpeeches 


& ror Tiberius, the ſaddeſt man in the world 
« (faith Pliny) would be ſaluted in ſneez- 
© ing, although he were in his coach, 
c. All thoſe ceremonies and inſtitu- 
< tions (ſaith the ſame author) are come 
e from the opinion of them which think 


& that the gods will aſſiſt our affairs.“ 


Out of theſe words may be eaſily con- 
jectured that the falutations of the heathen 
were prayers and vows for health, or other 
felicity, that they made to the gods. 

And as they did ſuch things in meetings, 


1 ” — 


of Turnus Hernonius, recited in Titus Li- 
vius, ſaying, that there is no ſpeedier deci- 
ding and taking up of any matter, than 
between the father and the ſon; a thing that 
might be diſpatched in few words; for if be 
would not obey and give place to his father, 
undoubtedly evil ſhould come to bim. And 
the word of God which is a thunder-bolt 
ſaith: Curſed be he who honoureth not his 
father and his mother, aud all the people ſhall 
ſay Amen, | $7 


— — 


CH A P; XX 


Of the virtues and vices of the ſavages. 


IRTVUE like unto wiſdom, diſ- 

daineth not to be lodged under a 
mean roof, The northerly nations are the 
laſt that have been brought to civility 
and notwithſtanding, before that civility, 
they have done great actions. Our ſava- 
ges, although they be naked, are not void 
of thoſe virtues, that are found in men of 


_ civility ; for every one (faith Ariſtotle) bath 


in him, even from his birth, the principles 


and ſeeds of virtue. Taking then the four 
virtues by their ſprings, we ſhall find thac 
they participate much of them. For firſt 
concerning fortitude and courage, they 
have thereof as much as any nation of the 
ſavages (I ſpeak of our Souriquois and of 


their allied) in ſuch ſort, that ten of them 
will always adventure themſelves againſt 


twenty Armouchiquois z not that they be al- 


together without fear (a thing which the 


fore- 
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fore-alleged Ariſtotle doth reproach to the 
ancient Celtien-Gaullois, who feared no- 
thing, neither the motions of the earth, 
nor the tempeſts of the ſea, ſay ing, that 
this was the property of an harebrain fel- 


low) but with that courage they have, they 


7 emper- 
Ince. 


eſteem that wiſdom giveth unto them much 
advantage. They fear then, but it is that 
which all wiſe men do fear, and that is 
death, which is terrible and dreadful, as 
ſhe that rifleth all, through which ſhe 
paſſeth. They fear ſhame and reproach, 
but this fear is couſin- german to virtue. They 
are ſtirred to do good by honour, for as much 
as he, amongſt them, is always honoured, 
and getteth renown to himſelf that hath 
done ſome fair exploit. Having theſe 
things proper unto them, they are in a 
mediocrity, which is the very ſeat of vir- 
tue. One point maketh this virtue of 
force and courage imperfect in them, that 
is, they are, too revengeful; and in that 
they put their ſovereign contentment, 
which inclineth to brutiſhneſs. But they 
are not alone, for all thoſe nations how 
far ſocver they may {ſtretch themſelves 
from one pole to the other, are infected 
with this vice. The Chriſtian religion 
only may bring them to reaſon, as in 
fome ſort ſhe doth with us (I ſay in ſome 
fort) becauſe that we have men very im- 
perfect, as well as the ſavages. 
Temperance 1s another virtue, con- 


fiſting in the mediocrity in things that 


concern the pleaſures of the body; for as 
for that which concerneth the mind he is 
not called temperate or intemperate, who 
15 moved with ambition, or with deſire to 
learn, or that employeth his time in toys: 


And for that which concerneth the body, 


teniperance or intemperance, is not ap- 
plicd to all things that might be ſubject 
to our ſenſes, unleſs it be by accident, as 
to colour, to a picture; item, to flowers 
and good ſcents ; dem, to ſongs and hear- 
ing of orations, or comedics ; but ra- 
ther to that which is ſubject to feeling, 
and to that which ſmelling ſeeketh by 
arts, as in eating and drinking, in per- 
tumes, in the venerial act, to tennis play, 
to wreitling, to running, and ſuch like. 
Now all theſe things do depend of the 
will, which being ſo, it is the part of a 


man to know how to bridle his appe- 


rites. 

Our ſavages have not all the qualities 
requiſite for the perfection of this virtue 
for as for meats we muſt acknowledge 
their intemperance, when they have 
where-with, and they do eat perpetually, 
yea ſo far as to riſe in the night to ban- 
quct. But ſceing that in theſe our parts 
many are as vicious as they, I will not be 
too rigorous a cenſurer of them. As for 


the other actions there 1s no more to be 
Yor. II. ; 


and blamirig the fa 


reproved in them than in us ; yea I will 
ſay leſs, in that which concerneth the vene- 
rial action, whereto they are little ad- 
dicted; not comprehending here, for all 
that, them of Florida, and in hotter coun- 
tries, of whom we have ſpoken heretofore. 
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Liberality is a virtue as worthy praiſe; Liberal- 
as avarice and prodigality, her oppoſites, ity. 


are blame-worthy. It conſiſteth in giving 
and receiving, but rather in giving in 
time and place, and according to occaſion, 
without exceſs. This virtue is proper 
and befitting great perſonages, which be 
as it were ſtewards of the goods of the 
earth, which God hath put into their 
hands, for to uſe them liberally; that 1s 


to ſay to diſtribute them to him that hath 


none, not being exceſſive in needleſs ex- 


pences, nor too ſparing where magnifi- 


cence 1s to be ſhewn. 

Our ſavages are praiſe-worthy in the 
excerciſe of this virtue, according to their 
poverty; for as we have ſaid before, when 
they viſit one another, they give mutual 
preſents one to the other. And when ſome 
French Sagamos cometh to them, they do tlie 
like with him, caſting at his feet ſome bun- 


dle of beavers, or other furrs, which be 


all their riches; and ſo did they to Monſ. 
de Poutrincourt, but he took them not tb 
his own proper uſe, but rather put them 
into Monſ. de Monts's ſtore-houſe, be- 
cauſe he would not go againſt the privi- 


lege given unto him. This cuſtom of 


the ſaid ſavages proceedeth but from a li- 
beral mind, and which hath ſome genero- 
ſity. And although they be very glad 
when the like is done unto them, yet fo 
it falleth out, that they begin the venture, 
and put themſelves in hazard to loſe 
their merchandiſe. And who is he a- 
mongſt us that doth more than they, 


that is to ſay, which giveth but with in- 


tention to receive? the poct faith, 
Nemo ſuas gratis perdere vellet opes. 


There is no body that giveth, intend- 
<« ing to lole.” 


If a great perſonage giveth to a mean 
man, that is for to draw ſome ſervice 
from him. Even that which is given 
to the poor, is to receive the hun- 
dred-fold, according to the promiſe of 
the goſpel ; and for to ſhew the gallant- 
neſs of our ſaid ſayages ; they do not 


willingly cheapen, and do content them 


ſelves with that which is given them ho- 
neſtly with a willing FRG, diſdaining 
ions of . our petty 

merchants, which be an hour a cheapning, 
for to buy a beaver-ſkin ; as I ſaw be- 
ing at the river &. John, whereof I have 
ſpoken heretofore, that they called a 
young merchant of &. Malo, Mercato- 
| 10 8 ria 
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ria, which is a word of reproach among 
them, borrowed of the Baſques, ſignify- 
ing as it were, a haggling fellow. Fi- 
nally, they have nothing in them but 
frankneſs and liberality in their exchang- 
ing. And ſeeing the baſe manners of 
ſome of our men, they demanded ſome- 
times, what they came to ſeek for in 
their country, faying, that they came 
not into ours; and ſeeing that we are 
richer than they, we ſhould give them 
liberally that which we have. ; 

Out of this virtue, there groweth in 
them a magnificence which cannot appear, 
and remaineth hidden, but for all that they 
are provoked by it, doing all they can 
for to welcome their friends. And Mem- 
bertou was very deſirous that ſo much 
honour ſhould be done unto him as to 
ſhoot off our cannons when he did arrive, 
becauſe he ſaw that the ſame was done to 
the Vrench captains in ſuch a caſe, ſaying - 
that it was due unt&him, ſeeing that he 

Was a Sagamos. : 

Here hoſpitality may be mentioned; but 
having ſpoken thereof heretofore, I will re- 
fer the reader to the chapter of the 7abagre, 
where I give them the praiſe attributed to 
the Gaullois and ancient Frenchmen for 
this reſpect. True it is that in ſome 
places there be ſome which be friends tor 
the time, and take their advantage 1n ne- 
ceſſity, as hath been noted in Laudon- 
niere's voyage. But we cannot accuſe them 
in that, leſt we alſo accuſe ourſelves, 

The piety Which do the like. One thing I will fay 
of the ſa- that belongeth to fatherly piety; that the 
vages to- children are not ſo curſed as to deſpiſe 
their parents in old age, but do provide 
for them with veniſon, as the fax do 
towards them that have ingendred them. 
A thing which is the ſhame of many 
Chriſtians, who being weary of their pa- 
rents long life, do oftentimes ſtrip them 
before they go to bed, and fo do leave. 
them naked. * | 
They uſe alfo humanity and mercy to- 
wards their enemies wives and little chil- 
dren, whoſe lives they ſpare, but they 
remain their priſoners for to ſerve them, 
according to the ancient right of ſervi- 
tude, brought in amongſt all the nati- 
ons of the other world, againſt the natu- 
ral liberty. But as for the men of de- 
fence they ſpare none, but kill as many 
of them as they can catch. 

As for juſtice, they have not any 
law either divine or human, but that 

' which nature teacheth them, that one mulſt 
not offend another. So have they quar- 
rels very ſeldom ; and if any ſuch thing 
do chance to happen, the Sagamos quiet- 
eth all, and doth juſtice to him that is 

offended, giving, lome baſtinadoes to the 
wrong, doer, or condemning him to make 


heir pa- 
rents, 
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ſome preſents to the other, for to pacify 
him, which is ſome form of dominion. 
If it be one of their priſoners, that hath 
offended, he is in danger to go to pot. 
For after he is killed no body will revenge 
his death: the ſame conſideration is in 
theſe parts of the world ; there is no ac- 
count made of a man's life that hath no 
ſupport. ; | 

One day there was an Armouchiquois wo- Hcecution 
man, priſoner, who had cauſed a country- of jullice. 
man of hers, priſoner, to eſcape away 
and to the end to travel and paſs on the 
way, ſhe had ſtolen from Membertou's ca- 
bin a tinder-box (for without that they can 
do nothing) and a hatchet 3 which being 
come to the knowledge of the ſavages, 
they would not proceed on the execution 
thereof near unto us, but they went to ca- 
bin themſelves four or five leagues from 
Port Royal, where ſhe was killed: and 
becauſe ſhe was a woman, our ſavages 
wives and daughters did execute her. 
Kinibech-coech, a young maid of eighteen 
years of age, fair and well ſpotted with 
colours, gave her the firſt ſtroke in the 
throat, which was with a knife ; another 
maid of the ſame age, handſome enough, 
called Metembroech, followed on, and the 
daughter of Membertoyu, which we called 
Membertou-ech-coech, made an end. We 
reproved them ſharply for this cruelty, 
whereof they were all aſhamed, and durſt 
not ſhew themſelves any more. This is 
their form of juſtice. * 

Another time a man and a woman, pri- 
ſoners, went clean away, without tinder- 
box or any proviſion of meat; which was 
hard to be performed, as well for the great 
diſtance of way, which was above three 
hundred leagues by land, becauſe it behov- 
ed them to go ſecretly, and to take heed 
from meeting with any ſavages. Never- 
theleſs thoſe poor ſouls pulled off the bark 
of certain trees, and made a little boat 
with the bark of them, wherein they croſ- 
ſed the bay Francoiſe, and got to the other 
ſhore, over-againſt Port Royal, ſhortning 
their way above one hundred and fifty 
leagues; and got home into their country 
of the Armouchiquois. 

I have ſaid in ſome place that they are Wherein 
not laborious, but in hunting and fiſhing, the uu. 
loving alſo the labour taken by ſea ; floth- 133 24 
ful at all other painful exerciſe, as in the ggf. 
manuring of the ground, and in our me- 
chanical trades alſo to grind corn for their 
own uſe. For ſometimes they will rather 
ſeeth itin grains, than to grind it by handy 
ſtrength. Yet notwithſtanding they will 
not be unprofitable ; for there will be ſome 
means to employ them, to that whereunto 
they be inclined by nature, without forcing =» 


it.; as heretofore did the Lacedemonians to 
| | To the 
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the young men of their commonwealth, 
As for the children having yet taken no 
bias, it will be eaſter to keep them at home 
and to employ them in thoſe things that 


ſhall be thought fit: howſoever it be, 
hunting is no bad thing, nor fiſhing nei- 
ther. Let us ſee then how they behave 
themſelves therein, 


CHA P. XXL: 


Of their hunting. FEA 


OD, before fin, gave for food unto 

man, every herb bearing ſeed upon 
all the earth, and every tree wherein is the 
fruit of a tree bearing ſeed z without mak- 
ing mention of the ſpilling of the blood 
of beaſts: and notwithſtanding after the 
baniſhment from the garden of pleaſure, 
the labour ordained for the puniſhment of 
the ſaid ſin, required a ſtronger and more 
ſubſtantial food than the former z ſo man 
full of carnality, accuſtomed himſelf to 
feed upon fleſh, and did tame certain num- 
ber of beaſts for to ſerve him to that effect; 
though ſome would ſay, that before the 
flood no fleſh was eaten: for in vain had 
Abel been a ſhepherd, and Jabel father of 
ſhepherds, But after the flood, God re- 
newing his covenant with man; the fear 
and dread of you, ſaith the Lord, /hall be 
upon every beaſt of the earth, and upon every 


fowl of the heaven, with all that moveth on 


the earth, and upon all the fiſhes of the (ea ; 
they are given into your hands; all that mov- 
eth, having life, ſhall be unto you for meat. 


The be- Upon this privilege is formed the right of 

gems Hg hunting; the nobleſt right of all rights that 

of hunt. be in the uſe of man, ſeeing that God is 

ing. the author of it. And therefore no mar- 

| vel if kings and their nobility have reſerved 

it unto them, by a well concluding reaſon, 

that if. they command unto men, with far 

better reaſon may they command unto 

beaſts, And if they have the adminiſtra- 

tion of Juſtice to judge malefactors, to 

overcome rebels, and to bring to human 

ſociety wild and ſavage men; with far bet- 

ter reaſon ſhall they have it for to do the 

ſame towards the creatures of the air, of 

the foreſts and of the fields, As for them 

of the ſea, we will ſpeak of them in ano- 

For what ther place. And ſeeing that kings have 

end kings been in the beginning choſen by the people, 

preg been for to keep and defend them from their 
cholen. 


enemies, whilſt that they are at their neceſ- 


ſary works; and to make war as much as 


need is for the reparation of injury, and 
recovery of that which hath been wrong- 


tully ulurped, or taken away; it is very 


reaſonable and decent, that as well them as 
the nobility that do afliſt and ſerve them 
in thole things, have the exerciſe of hunt- 


ing, which is an image of war, tothe end 
to rouſe up the mind and to be always 
nimble, ready to take horſe, for to go to 
encounter with the enemy, to lie in am- 
buſh, to aſſail him, to chace him, to tram- 
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ple him under foot. There is another and ue - a 
firſt aim in hunting, it is the food of man, end of 
whereunto it is deſtinated, as is known by hunting; 


the place of ſcripture afore alleged: yea, 
I fay ſo deſtinated, that in the holy lan- 
guage, it is but one and the ſelf-ſame 
word x for to ſignify hunting (or ve- 
niſon) and rheat: as among a hundred 
places this of the 132d pſalm. Where 
our God having choſen Sion for his habita- 
tion and perpetual reſt, promiſeth unto 
her, that he will abundantly bleſs her vic- 
tuals, and will ſatisfy her poor with bread. 
Upon which place, St. Hierome termeth 
veniſon, that which the other tranſlators do 
call victuals, better to the purpoſe than 
widow in the common tranſlation. 
Hunting then having been granted unto 


man by a heavenly privilege, the ſavages 


throughout all the Maſt.- Indies, do exerciſe 
themſelves therein without diſtinction of 
perſons, not having that fair order eſta- 
bliſhed in theſe parts, whereby ſome are 
born for the government of the people and 
the defence of the country, others for the 
exerciſing of arts and the tillage of the 
ground, in ſuch ſort, that by this fair œco- 
nomy every one liveth in ſafety, | 

This hunting is made amongſt them 
chiefly in the winter. For all the ſpring 
and ſummer time, and part of autumn, 
having fiſh abundantly for them and their 
friends, without taking any pains, they do 
not much ſeek for other food. But in win- 
ter when that fiſh goeth away, feeling the 
cold, they forſake the ſea ſhores and cabin 
themſelves within the woods, where they 
know to have any prey; which is done as 
far as the countries that approach near to 
the Tropic of Cancer, In the countrics 
Where beavers are, as throughout all the 
great river of Canada, and upon the coaſts 
of the ocean, as far as the country of the 
Armouchiquois, they do winter upon the 
ſhores of Jakes, for the fiſhing of the ſaid 


| beavers, whereof we will ſpeak in due 
7 | place: 


/ 
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place: but firſt let us ſpeak of the ellan, 
which they call aptapiou, and our Ba/ques 
orignac. 
„ It is the talleſt creature that is, next un- 
ſcription to the dromedary and camel, for it is higher 
of the ellan than the horſe, His hairs be commonly 
or liag. of grey colour, and ſometimes of dun or 
fallow, almoſt as long as the fingers of one's 
hand: his head is very long, and bath al- 
molt an infinite order of teeth: he beareth 
his horns double like the ſtag, but as broad 
as a plank, and three foot long, garniſhed 
with ſprigs growing upward all along 


We went once to the ſpoil of an ellan, 
left dead upon the brink of a great brook, 
about two leagues and an half within the 
lands; where we paſſed the night, having 
taken the ſnows for to lodge us. We 


made there a very dainty feaſt with this 


veniſon, more tender than any other kind 
of fleſh; and after the roaſt we had ſodden 
meat, and broth abundantly, made ready 
at an inſtant by a ſavage, who did frame 
with his hatchet, a tubb or trough of the 
body of a tree, in which he boiled his fleſh, 
A thing which I have admired, and hav- 


Fair in- 


vpon one ſide: his feet be forked as the ing propounded it to many, who thought vention of 
ſtags, but much more flat: his fleſh is themſelves to have good wits, could not 2 favage 
ſhort and very delicate: he feedeth in the find out the invention of it, which not: 3 


meadows, and liveth alſo of the tender withſtanding is but brief, which is, to put an 


crops of trees. It is the plentiſulleſt thing 
that the ſavages have, next to fiſh, 

Fit tine to We may ſay then, that the beſt and fit- 

hunt, teſt time for the faid ſavages to all hunt- 
ing by land is the winter ſeaſon, when that 
the foreſts be hoary, and the ſnow deep, 
and eſpecially if upon the ſnow, there comes 
a hard froſt which doth harden it. Then 
being well cloathed with a cloak furred with 
beavers, and ſlee ves on the arms tied to- 
gether with a latch; item ſtockings made 
with the leather of ellans, like to buff, 


(which they tie at their girdles) and ſhoes | 


on their feet of the ſame leather, very fine- 
ly made; they go with their bow in hand, 
and the quiver on their backs, that way 
that their Aoutmoin hath ſhewn them (for 
we have ſaid heretofore that they conſult 
with the oracle when they are hungry) 
or ſomewhere elſe, where they think they 
- ſhall not loſe their time and labour. They 
have dogs or hounds almoſt like to foxes 
in form and bigneſs, and of hairs of all co- 
lours, which follow them; and although 
they do not ſpend nor call, nevertheleſs 
they can very well find the haunt of the 
beaſt which they ſeek for, which being 
found, they purſue her courageouſly, and 
they never give her over until they have 
Rackets at her down: and for to follow the game 
their feet. more eaſily, they tie-rackets (thrice as great 
as ours) under their feet, with the which 
they run ſwiftly upon that hard ſnow with- 
out ſinking: if it be not hard enough, yet 
they give not over hunting, but will fol- 
low the chace three days together, if need 
be. Finally, having wounded her to death, 
they fo tire her with their hounds, that ſhe 
is torced ro fall down; then they cut and 
rip up her belly, give relief to the hunters, 
and take their ſhare of it, One muſt nor 
think that they eat the fleſh raw, as ſome 
do imagine, and as James Quartier him- 
lelf doth wyite, for they carry always, 
going through the — a tinder- box 
before their breaſts for to make fire when 
hunting is done, where the night doth force 


them to tarry. 


ſtones made red hot in the fire in the ſaid 
trough, and to renew them until the meat 
be ſod. Joſeph Acoſta reciteth, that the 
ſavages of Peru do the ſame. 

The chief hunter being returned to the 
cabins telleth the women what he hath 
done, and that in ſuch a place, which he 
nameth to them, they ſhall find the veni- 
ſon. It is the ſaid womens duty to go and 


The wo- 


flay the ellan, the dear, ſtag, bear, or other mens qu. 
game, and to bring it home, Then they ty. 


make good chear as long as there is any 
proviſion z and he that hath hunted, is he 
that hath the leſſer ſhare z for their cuſtom 
is, that he mult ſerve the others, and eateth 


none of his own purchaſe. As long as the 


winter continueth, they lack none of it; 
and there hath been ſome one ſavage, that 


in a hard ſeaſon hath killed fifty of them 


for his part, as I have ſometimes heard. 


As tor the hunting of the beaver, it is why tl 

: , ; | g hy the 

allo in winter that chiefly they uſe it, for beaver is 
two reaſons z one of them we have alleged not taken 
heretofore, the other becauſe that after in ſum- 


winter this beaſt ſheddeth her hairs, and © 


hath no furr in ſummer. Beſides, that 
when in ſuch a ſeaſon they would ſeek out 
for beavers, hardly ſhould they meet with 
any, becauſe this creature is amphibious, 
that is to ſay, earthy and wateriſh, and 
more wateriſh than otherwiſe ; and having 
no invention to take her in the water, they 
might be in danger to loſe their pains. 
Notwithſtanding if by chance they meet 


any in ſummer-time, ſpring-time, or au- 


tumn, they fail not to eat it. 


er. 


Behold then how they catch them in win- The de- 
ter time, and with moſt profit. The bea- ſcription 


ver is a beaſt very near as big as a ſhorn and fiſhing 


ſheep, the young ones be leſs, the co- f the bea 


lour of his hair is of a cheſnut colour: 


his feet be ſhort, the fore-feet have claws, 
and the hinder feet with fins, like geeſe : 


the tail is as it were ſcaled, almoſt of the 
form of a ſoal-fiſh, notwithſtanding the 
ſcale: goeth not off: it is the beſt and de- 


licateſt part of the beaſt, As for the head, 
| it 


ver. 
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it is Mort and almoſt round, having two 
ranks of jaws at the ſides, and before four 


great ſharp teeth one by another, two 


* 


. : 
4 * 6 * 


The bea- 


vers cabin ſelf upon the brinks of lakes, and there 


or den, 


Ul 


Flow the 
beaver 1s 
taken. 


above and two beneath: with theſe teeth 
he cutteth ſmall trees and poles in ſundry 
pieces, where with he buildeth his houſe. 
That which I ſay is an admirable and in- 
credible thing. This creature lodgeth him- 


he firſt maketh his couch with ſtraw or 
other things fit to lie upon, as well for him 
as for his female; raiſeth a vault with his 
wood, cut and prepared, which he covereth 
with turf, in ſuch ſort that no wind enters 
therein, foraſmuch as all is covered and 


ſhut up, except one hole which leadeth 


under the water, and by that way he goeth 
forth to walk where he liſteth. And becauſe 
the waters of the lakes do ſometimes riſe, 
he maketh a chamber above the lower 
dwelling, for to retire himſelf in, if in 
caſe any inundation ſhould happen: in ſuch 
ſort, that ſome beavers cabin is above eight 
foot high, all made with wood, piramid- 
wiſe, and daub'd with mud. - Moreover 
it is held that being amphibious, as we have 
ſaid, he muſt always participate with wa- 
ter, and that his tail be dipped in it; which 
is the cauſe why he lodgeth himſelf ſo near 
a lake. But being ſubtle he contenteth 
not himſelf with that which we have ſaid, 
but hath moreover an iſſue into another 

lace out of the lake, without any cabin, 
by which way he goeth on the land and 
beguileth the hunter. But our ſavages being 
aware of it, take order for the ſame and 
ſtopt his paſſage. 

When they will then take the beaver, 
they pierce through the ice of the frozen 
lake, about his cabin, then one of the ſa- 
vages thruſteth his arm into the hole, 
tarrying the coming of the ſaid beaver, 

whilſt that another goeth __ this ice, 
ſtriking with a ſtaff upon it for to aſtoniſh 
him, and make him to return into his lodg- 
ing. Then one muſt be nimble for to 


ſeize on his neck, for if one catch him by 


any part where he may bite, he will bite 
very ſore. The fleſh thereof is very good, 
almoſt as if it were mutton, 

And as every nation hath commonly 
ſomething peculiar that it bringeth forth, 
which is not ſo. common with others; fo 
anciently the realm of Poutus had the fame 
for the producing of beavers, as I learn it 
out of Virgil, where he ſaith, 


—biroſaque Pontus caſtorea. 


And after him, of Sidonie de Polignac 
biſhop of Auvergne, in theſe verſes, 


ert Indus ebur, Chaldeus amomum, 


A 1 Ser vellera, thura Sabæus, 
 F OL. | | 


I, 


Allis mel, Phanix palmas, Lacedemonolivum, 
Argos equos, Epirus equas, pecuaria Gallus, 


Arma Calybs, frumenta Libes, Campanus 


, Jjacchum, | 


Aurum Lydus, , Arabs guttam, Pancbaia 0 


myrrbam, 1 | | 
Pontus caſtorea, blatiam Tyrus, ara Corin- 
; thus, Sc. 1 a 


Sidon. Apol. in Carm. 3 
. But at this day, the land of Canada bea- 
reth the bell away for that reſpect, al- 


though that ſome of them are brought out 


of Muſcouy, but they are not ſo good as 

ur ſayages have alſo made ns to eat of 
beavers fleſh, which was very good and 
tender, and like to beef : item, of leopards, 
reſembling much the wild cat, and of a 


beaſt which they call nibathes, which hath Nibarher. 


his paws almoſt like to the ape's paws, by 


means whereof he climbeth eaſily upon the 
trees, yea he layeth his young ones there. 


He is of greyiſh hairs, and his head like 


to a fox; but he is ſo fat that it is almoſt 
incredible. Having deſcribed the principal 
game, I will not ſtand to ſpeak of wolves 
(for they have ſome, and yet eat none of 
them) nor of lucerns, otters, coneys, and 
others which I have mentioned in my Fare- 
well to New France, whereto I refer the 
reader, and to the recital of Capt. James 
Quartier. | | | 612: 
Nevertheleſs it is good to ſhew here, 
that our French cattle profiteth very well 


in thoſe parts. We had hogs which have Hogs: 


multiplied very much; and although they 
had a ſtye, they did lie abroad, even in the 


ſnow and during the froſt. We had but one A ye. 
wether, which proved very well, although ther. 


he was not taken in by night, but was in 


the midſt of our yard in winter time. 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt made him twice to 


be ſhorn, and the wool of the ſecond year, 
hath been eſteemed in France better by two 
ſous, or ſeven farthings Engliſh, in the 
pound than that of the firſt, We had na 
other houſhold cattle, but hens and pigeons, 
which failed not to yield the accuſtomed 
tribute, and to multiply abundantly. The 
ſaid Monſ. de Poutrincourt took, coming 
out of the ſhell, ſmall outards, which he 
did very well breed, and gave them to the 
king at his return, When the country is 
once ſtored with thoſe creatures and others, 
they will encreaſe ſo much, that one ſhall 
not know what to do with them; like as 
in Peru, where are at this day, and long 
ſince, ſuch quantity of oxen, kine, ſwine, 
horſes and dogs, that they have no more 
owners, but do appertain to the firſt that 
do kill them. Being killed, they carry 
away the hides to traffic withal, and the 
carcaſſes are left there; which I have many 
18 þ times 
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times heard of them that have been there, 


beſides the witneſſing of Foſeph Acoſta. 
The beaſts Coming into the country of the Armou- 


of ide chiguois, and going farther towards Virgi- 


and Virgi- a 
nia, ia and Florida, they have no more ellans 


nor beavers, but only ſtags, hinds, roe- 


' bucks, deers, bears, leopards, lucerns, 


ounces, wolves, wild-dogs, hares and co- 
neys, with whoſe ſkins they cover their 
bodies, making chamois of them of the 
biggeſt beaſts. But as the heat is there 
greater than in the countries more norther- 
ly, ſo they do not uſe furrs, but pluck out 
the hairs from their ſkins, and very often 
for all garment they have but half breeches, 
or a ſmall cuſhion made with their matts, 
"which they wear on that ſide that the wind 
doth blow, 4 | 
But they have in Florida crocodiles alſo, 
which do aſſail them oftentimes in ſwim- 
ming. They kill ſome of them ſometimes, 
and eat them: the fleſh whereof is very 
fair and white, but it ſmelleth of muſk. 
Lions. they have alſo a certain kind of lions, 
which little differ from them of Africa. 
Brafilians. As for the Braſilians, they are ſo far 
from New France, that being as it were, 


in another world, their beaſts are quite 
125 different from thoſe that we have named, 

Tapirrouſ- as the tapirrouſſou, which if one deſireth to 
Jo. ſee, he mult imagine a beaſt half an aſs 


and half a cow, ſaving that her tail is very 
ſhort: his hairs draw towards red, no horns, 
ears hanging, and an aſs's foot: the fleſh 
thereof 1s like to beef. | 
Stags, They have a certain kind of ſmall ſtags 
and hinds, which they call ſeou-aſſous, 
whoſe hairs be as long as goat's hairs. 
But they are perſecuted with an evil 
beaſt which they call janou-are, almoſt as 
call and ſwift as a grey-hound, much like 
to the ounce; ſhe is cruel, and doth not 
ſpare them if ſhe can catch them. They 


take ſometimes ſome of them in ſnares, 
and do kill them with long torrents, ' Ag 


for their crocodiles they be not dangerous. 


Their wild-boars are very lean and un- Wild 
fleſhy, and they have a fearful grunting boars. 
and cry. But there is in them a ſtrange 
deformity, which is, that they have à hole 
upon the back, through which they blow 
and breathe. Thoſe three be the biggeſt 
beaſts of Braſil. As for ſmall ones they 


have ſeven or eight ſorts of them, by the 


taking whereof they live, and alſo of 

man's fleſh; and are better and more 

provident huſbands than ours. For one 

cannot find them unprovided, but rather 

having always upon the boucan, (that is 

to ſay a wooden grate ſomewhat high built 
upon four forks) ſome veniſon of fiſh, or 

man's fleſh ; and with that they live merrily 

and without care, 

Now leaving there thoſe Anthropophages 
Braſilians, let us return to our New France, 
where the Men there are more humane, 
and live but with that which God hath 

given to man, not devouring their like. 
Alſo we muſt ſay of them that they are 
truly noble, not having any action but is 
generous, whether we conſider their hunt- 
ing, or their employment in the wars, or 
that one ſearch out their domeſtical actions, 
wherein the women do exerciſe themſelves, 
in that which is proper unto them, and 
the men in that which belongeth to arms, 
and other things befitting them, ſuch as 


we have ſaid, or will ſpeak of in due 


place. But here one muſt conſider, that 
the moſt part of the world have lived fo 
from the beginning, and by degrees men 
have been civilized, when that they have 
aſſembled themſelves, and have formed 
commonwealths for to live under certain 
laws, rule and policy. : 


k 1 ” ——_— 
* 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of hawking. 


NEEING that we hunt on the land, | 


ler us not overſtray ourſelves, leſt 

if we take the ſea we loſe our fowls; for 
the wiſe man ſaith, that in vain the net is 
4 before the eyes of all that have wings. 
hunting then be a noble exerciſe, where- 
in the very muſes themſelves take delight, 
by reaſon of ſilence and ſolitarineſs, which 
brings forth fair conceits in the mind; in 
ſuch ſort, that Diana (faith Pliny) doth not 
more frequent the mountains than Minerva, 
It, I fay, hunting be a noble exerciſe, 


hawking is far more noble, becauſc it aim- 
eth at an higher ſubject, which doth par- 
ticipate of heaven, ſceing that the inhabit- 
ants of the air, are called in the ſacred 
ſcripture, volucres cali, the fowls of the 
air. Moreover, the exerciſe thereof doth 
belong but to kings and to the nobles, 
above which their brightneſs ſhineth, as 
the ſun's brightneſs doth above the ſtars. 
And our ſavages being of a noble heart, 
which maketh no account but of hunting 
and martial affairs, may very certainly have 
SE right 
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right of uſage over the birds that their land 
doth afford them ; which they do likewiſe, 
but with much difficulty, becauſe they 
have not (as we have) the uſe of guns. 


They have enough, and too many birds 


Great 


of prey, as eagles, laynards, faulcons, 
tiercelets, ſparrow-hawks, and others, 
which I have ſpecified in my Farewel to 
New France; but they have neither the 
uſe nor induſtry to bring them to ſervice, 
as the French gentlemen; and therefore 
they loſe much good fowl, having no 
other means to ſeek after them, or to take 
them, but only with the bow and arrows, 
with which inſtruments they do, like un- 
to them who in France ſhoot at the jay 
in time of middle-lent, or creep along 
the graſs, and go to aſſail the outards, or 


wild geeſe, which do graze in the ſpring 


time, and in ſummer along the meadows: 
lometimes alſo they carry themſelves ſoft- 
ly, and without making any noiſe, in 
their canoes and light veſſels made with 
bark. of trees, even to the ſhores where 
the mallards and other water-fowl are, and 
there ſtrike them down. But the greateſt 
abundance they have, come from certain 
iſlands, where ſuch quantity of 'them are, 
to wit, of mallards, margaux, roquets, 


abundance outards, or wild geeſe, curlieus, cormo- 


of water 
towl. 


The fowl 
of Port 


Rayal. 


incredible. 


rants and others, that it is a wonderful 
thing, yea that which Capt. James Quar- 
tier reciteth, will ſeem to ſome altogether 
When we were upon our re- 
turn into France, being yet beyond Camp- 
ſeau, we paſſed by ſome of thoſe iſlands, 
where in the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, 
we laded our bark with them, ve had no 


need but to ſtrike down with ſtaves, and 


not to go about to gather until one were 
weary of ſtriking. If any man doth ask 
why they fly not away, one muſt conſider 
that they be birds only of two, three, or 


four months old, which have been there 


hatched in the ſpring-time, and have not 
yet wings great enough to take flight, 
though they be well fleſhy and in good 
plight. As for the dwelling of Port Royal, 
we had many of our men that furniſhed 
us with them, and particularly one of 
Monſ. de Monts's houſhold ſervants, cal- 
led Francois Addeni, whoſe name I inſert 
here, to the end he be had in memory, 
becauſe he always provided for us abun- 
dantly with it. During the winter he 


made us to live only of mallards, cranes, 


herns, woodcocks, partriges, blackbirds, 
and ſome other kinds of that country 
birds: but in the ſpring time, it was a 
ſport to ſee the grey geeſe and the big 
outards (a kind of wild geeſe) to keep 
their empire and dominion in our mea- 


dos; and in autumn the white geeſe, 


of which ſome did always remain for a 
pawn : then the ſea larks flying in great 


flocks upon 'the ſhores of the waters, 
which alſo very often were paid home. 

- Touching the birds of prey, ſome of 
our men took: from the neſt an eagle, 
from the top of a pine-apple tree, of the 
moſt monſtrous height that ever I ſaw any 
tree, which eagle, Monſ. de Poutrincourt 
did breed for to preſent her to the king, 


but ſne brake her ties, ſeeking to take 


her flight, and loſt herſelf in the ſea com- 


ing home. The ſavages of Campſeau had 


ſix of them perched near to their cabins, 
at our coming thither, which we would 
not truck for, becauſe they had pulled off 
their tails to feather their arrows. There 


be fuch a quantity of them'in thoſe'parts, 


that often they did eat our. pigeons, and 
» did behove us to look narrowly to 
them. SGT . | 
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The birds that were known unto us, 1 


have enrolled them (as I have ſaid) in my 
Farewel to New France, but I have omit- 
ted many of them, becauſe I knew not 
their names. There alſo may be ſeen the 


deſcription of a little ſmall bird, which 
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the ſavages do call niridau, which liveth Niridau} 


ing in my cars, paſſing inviſibly (ſo ſmall 
1s ſhe) when in the morning 
take a walk in my garden. There will be 
ſeen alſo the deſcription of certain flies, 
ſhining in the evening, in the ſpring time, 
which do fly up and down the woods 
in ſuch a multitude that it is a wonder. 
For the birds of Canada, I alſo refer the 


reader to the report of Capt. Fames Quar- 
Her. 


The Armouchiquois have the ſame birds, Awonder- 


went to 


but with flowers, and ſhe did come noiſ- Flies. 


whereof there are many which are not ful fowl. 


known unto us in theſe parts. And par- 
ticularly there is one kind of l 
which have their bills made like two knives, 
having the two edges one upon another; 


and that which is worth the wondering at, 


the uppermoſt part of the ſaid bill is ſhort- 
er by the one half than the lowermoſt; 
in ſuch wiſe that it is hard to think how 
this bird taketh her food. But in the 
ſpring time, the cocks and hens, which 


we call [ndian or Turky cocks, do fly thi- Turky- 
ther as wandring birds, and ſojourn there cocks. 


without paſſing further hitherward. They 


come from the parts of Virginia and Flo- . 


rida. There be yet beſides theſe, par- 
triges, parrots, pigeons, ſtock-doves, 


turtle-doves, black-birds, crows, tierce- 


lets, faulcons, laynards, herns, cranes, 
ſtorks, wild-geeſe, mallards, cormorants, 
white aigrets, red, black, and grey ones, 
and infinite ſorts of fowl. 17 0 


As for the Braſilians, they alſo have 


ſtore of turky- cocks and hens, which they 


name arignan-ouſſou, of whom they make 


no account, nor of their eggs: in —. 
manner, that the ſaid turky-hens bre 
| their 


Ch 
Ions 


Compari- 
ſon be- 
tween 
huntmg, 
hawking, 
and fiſh- 
ing. 
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their young ones as they can, without ſo 
much a- do as in theſe parts. They have 
alſo ducks, but becauſe they go heavily 
they eat none of them, ſaying that they 
would hinder them from running ſwiftly, 


liem, a kind of pheaſants which they call 


Jacous; other fowls which they name 


mouton, as big as peacocks ; ſome kinds 
of partriges as big as geeſe, called ma- 
cacoiia ; parrots of ſundry ſorts, and ma- 
ny other kinds altogether unlike unto ours, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


£25 * O their fiſhing... 


* 
Par 
0 * 
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PP IAN in the book that he hath 
made upon this ſubject, ſaith, that 
in the hunting of beaſts and of birds, be- 
ſides the facility, there is more content- 
ment and delight than in fiſhing, becauſe 
that a man hath many retreats: one may 


get himſelf into the ſhadow, one may 


meet with brooks to quench his thirſt, 
one may lie down on the graſs, one may 
take his repaſt under ſome ſhelter. As 
for birds one may take them in the neſt 
and with bird- lime, yea of themſelves 


very often they fall into the nets. But 


poor fiſher-men caſt their bait upon an 
uncertainty z yea, double uncertainty, as 
well becauſe they know not what adven- 
ture ſhall happen unto them, as becauſe 
they are upon an unconſtant and untame- 
able element, whoſe very ſight only is 
fearful. They are always wandering fuck 
lace to place, ſubject to tempeſts, and 
boat with ſtorms and winds. But yet 
in the end he concludeth that they are 
not deſtitute of all pleaſure, but rather 
that they have enough, when they are in 
a ſhip well built, well tight, well cloſed, 
and ſwift in ſailing. Then cutting the 
waves they go to ſea, where the great 
ſkculls of devouring fiſhes are, and caſt- 
ing into the ſea a line well twiſted, the 
weight of it is no ſooner in the bottom, 
but that as ſoon the bait is ſnatched up, 
and ſuddenly the fiſh is drawn up with 

reat pleaſure. And in this exerciſe did 
Mark Anthony, the ſon of the emperor 
Severus delight himſelf very much ; not- 
withſtanding Plato's reaſon, who forming 
his corfimon-wealth hath forbidden his 


citizens the exerciſe of fiſhing, as ignoble, 
and illiberal, and foſterer of idleneſs, where- 


in he did grolsly equivocate, ſpecially 
when he chargeth fiſhermen with idleneſs, 


which is ſo evident that I will not vouch- 


ſafe to retute him. But I marvel not of 
that which he faith of fiſhing, ſeeing that 
with the ſame he alſo rejecteth hawking, 


upon the ſame reaſons. Plutarch ſaith 


that it is more laudable to take either a 
hart, 'a roebuck, or a hare, than to buy 
them; but he wadeth not ſo far as the 


other, Howſoever it be, the church, 
which is the firſt order in human ſociety, 
whoſe. prieſthood is called royal by the 
eat apoſtle St. Peter, hath permitted 
bling to church- men, and forbidden 
hunting and Ani And indeed, to 
ſay that which is moſt probable, the food 
of fiſh is the beſt and ſoundeſt of all, for 
as much (as Ariſtotle ſaith) that it is not 
ſubject to any ſickneſs ; from whence 
cometh the common proverb, Sounder 
than a fiſh. So that in the ancient hiero- 
1 a*fiſh is the ſymbol of health. 
hich notwithſtanding I would mean, 
eaten whilſt it is new ; for otherwiſe (as 
Plautus ſaith) Piſcis niſi recens nequam eſt, 
it is nothing worth. N 
Now our ſavages do eat it new enough, 
as long as tt laſteth ; which I believe to be 
one of the beſt inſtruments of their health 
and long life. When winter cometh, all 
fiſh are aſtoniſhed, and ſhun the ſtorms 
and tempeſts, every one where he may 
ſome do hide themſelves in the ſand of 
the ſea, others under the rocks, others 
do ſeek a milder country where they may 
be better at reſt. But as ſoon as the mild- 
neſs of the ſpring-time doth return, and 
the ſea doth calm it ſelf, as after a long 
ſiege of a town, truce being made, the 
pen le being before a priſoner, iſſueth 
orth by troops to go and take the air of 
the fields and to rejoice themſelves ; ſo 
thoſe citizens of the ſea, after the guſts 
and furious ſtorms be paſt, they come to 


enlarge themſelves through the ſalted fields, 


they ſkip, they trample, they make love, 
they approach to the ſhore and come to 
ſeek the refreſhing of freſh water. And 


then our ſaid ſavages that know the ren- The fiſſi 
dezyous of every one, and the time of rendez- 


their return, go to wait for them in good =. 
devotion to $a them welcome. The 

ſmelt is the firſt fiſh of all that preſenteth 
himſelf in the {pring ; and to the end we 


go no further to ſeek out examples than 


at our Port Royal, there be certain brooks 


where ſuch ſkulls of theſe ſmelts do come, Smelts in 
that for the ſpace of five or fix weeks one great : 
might take of them ſufficient to feed a dat. 


whole 


\ * 


whole city. There be other brooks, 
Herrings., where after the ſmelt cometh the herring, 
Wiuͤtith like multitude, as we: have already 
Pilchers. marked elſewhere. Tem, the pilchers do 
| come in their ſeaſon, in ſuch abundance, 
that ſometimes, willing to have ſomething 

more for our ſupper than ordinary, in leſs 

than the ſpace of an hour, we had taken 

enough of them to ſerve us for three 

Dolphins, days. The dolphins, ſturgeons and fal- 
Sturgeons, mons do get to the head of the river in 
Salmons. the ſaid Port Royal, where ſuch quantity 
of them are, that they carried away the 

nets which we had laid for them, by rea- 

ſon of the multitude of them that we ſaw 
Fiſhing of there. In all places fiſh abound there 
the ſava- in like manner, as we our ſelves have ſeen. 
ges. The ſavages do make a hurdle, or wear, 
that croſſeth the brook, which they hold 

almoſt up ſtrait, proped againſt wooden 

» bars, archwiſe, and leave there a ſpace 
for the fiſh to paſs, which ſpace they 
ſtop when the tide doth retire, and all the 
fiſh are found ſtayed in ſuch a multitude 
that they ſuffer them to be loſt. And as for 
the dolphins, ſturgeons and ſalmons, they 
take them after that manner or do ſtrike 
them with harping irons, ſo that theſe 
people are happy; for there is nothing 
in the world ſo good as theſe freſh meats. 
And I find by my reckoning that Pytha- 


goras was very ignorant, forbidding in his 
air golden ſentences the uſe of fiſh 


fair 
without diſtinction. One may excuſe him, 
in that fiſh being dumb hath ſome conform- 
ty with his ſect, wherein dumbneſs (or 
ſilence) was much commended. It is al- 
fo ſaid that he did it becauſe that fiſh is 
nouriſhed in an element enemy to man- 
kind. Tem, that it is a great ſin to kill 
and to eat a creature that doth not hurt us. 
Item, that it is a delicious and luxurious 
meat,, not of neceſſity (as indeed in the 
hieroglypbics of Orus Apollo, fiſh is put 
for a mark of delicacy and voluptuouſ- 
neſs). Item that he (the ſaid Pythagoras)did 
eat but meats that might be offered to the 
gods; which is not done with fiſh, and 
other ſuch toys recited by Plutarch in his 
Convivial Queſtions.” But all thoſe ſuper- 
ſtitions be fooliſh ; and I would fain de- 
mand of ſuch a man, it being in Canada 
he had rather die tor hunger than to cat 
fiſh. So many anciently to follow their 
own fancies, and to ſay theſe be we, have 
forbidden their followers the uſe of meats 
that God hath given to man, and ſome- 
times lay'd yoaks upon men that they 
themſelves would not bear. Now what- 
ſoever the philolophy of Pythagoras is, I 
am none of his. I find better the rule 
of our good religious men, which pleaſc 
themſelves in eating of fleſh, which I liked 


well in New France, neither am I yet diſ- 


It 


pleaſed when I meet with tuch fare. 
Vor. II. 
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this philoſopher did live with Ambroſia 
ando; the Pad of the gods, and not of 
fiſh, of which none are ſacrificed unto 
them; our ſaid good religious, as the 
Cordeliers, or Franciſcans of St. Malo, 
and others of the maritime towns, toge- 


ther with the prieſts, may ſay that, in eat- 


ing ſometimes fiſh, they eat of the meat 
conſecrated to God. For when the New- 
foundlandmen do meet with ſome wonder- 
ful fair cod, they make of it a SanForum, 


ſo do they call it, and do vow: and conſe- 


crate it to St. Francis, St. Nicholas, St. 
Leonard and ethers, head and all, where- 
as in their fiſhing they caſt the heads into 
the ſea. 

I ſhould be forced to make a whole 
book if I would diſcourſe of all the fiſh 
that are common to the Bra/ilians, Flori- 
dians, Armouchiquois, Canadians, and Sou- 
riquois. But I will reſtrain myſelf to two 
or three, having firſt told that in Port 
Royal there are great beds of muſcles, Muſcles. 
wherewith we did fill our ſhallops, when 
that ſometimes we went into thoſe parts. 

There be alſo ſcallops twice as big as oy- Scallops. 
ſters in quantity. Item, cockles, which have Cockles. 
never failed us; As alſo there are chatag- Sea cheſ- 
nes de mer, ſea cheſnuts, the moſt delici- nuts. 
ous fiſh that is poſſible to be. em, crabs "ee 
and lobſters, thoſe be the ſhell-fiſh ; but A port of 
one mult take the pleaſure to fetch them, eight 
and are not all in one place. Now the leagues , 
ſaid port being eight leagues compaſs, ©*Pal3, 
there is (by the aboveſaid philoſophers 

leave) gdod ſport to row in it for ſo plea- 

ſant a fiſhing. 

And ſeeing we are in the country where The fih- 
the cods are taken, I will not yet leave off Ot cod. 
work, until I have ſpoken ſomething 
thereof. For ſo many people and in ſo 
great number go to ck them out of all 
the parts of Europe every year, that 1 
know not from whence ſuch a ſwarm may 
come. The cods that be brought into 
theſe parts are either dry or wet. The 
fiſhning of the wet fiſh is on the bank in 
the open ſea, on this ſide Newfoundland. 

Fifteen or twenty (more or leſs) mariners 
have every one a line (it is a cord) of 
torty or fifty fathoms long, at the end 
whereof 1s a hook baited; and a lead of 
three pounds weight to bring it to the 
bottom ; with this ory e, they fiſh 


their cods, which are ſo greedy, that no 


ſooner let down, but as ſoon caught, 
where good fiſhing is. The fiſh being 
drawn a ſhip-board, there are boards in 
form 'of narrow tables along the ſhip 
where the fiſh ate dreſſed, There is one 
that cutteth off their heads and caſteth 
them commonly in the fea z another cut- 
teth their bellies and. garbelleth them, and 
ſendeth back to his fellow the biggeſt part 
of the back-bone which he cutteth away. 

ro | That 
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That done; they are put into the ſalting- 
tub for four and twenty hours, then they 


are laid up. And in this ſort do they 


work continually (without reſpecting the 
Sunday, which is the Lord's day) for the 
ſpace of almoſt three months, their fails 
down, until the lading be fully made. 


And becauſe the poor mariners do endure 


there ſome cold among the fogs, ſpecially 
them that be moſt haſty, which begin 


their voyage in February, from thence 
cometh the ſaying, that it is cold in Ca- 


nada. 


Drying of As for the dry tod, one muſt go a-land. 


tke cod. 


There is in Newfoundland and in Bacaillos, 
great number of ports where ſhips lie at 
anchor for three months. At the very 
break of day the mariners do go two or 


three leagues off in the fea to take their 


lading. They have every one filled their 
ſhallop by one or two a-clock in the at- 
ternoon, and do return into the port, 
where being, there is à great ſcaffold built 
on the ſea-ſhore, whereon the fith are caſt, 
as one caſt ſheaves of corn through a 
barn window. There is a great table 


whereon the fiſh caſt, are dreſſed as above 


ſaid ; after ſix hours they are turned, and 
ſo ſundry times. Then all are gathered, 
and piled together; and again at the end 
of cight days put to the air. In the end 


being dried they are laid up. But there muſt 


be no fogs when they are a drying, for then 
they will rot; nor too much heat, for they 
would become red, but a temperate and 
windy weather. 
They do not fiſh by night, becauſe then 


| the cod will not bite; I durſt beheve 


Why fiſh 
ſleep not. 


that they be of the fiſh which ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken ſleeping, although 
that Oppian is of opinion that fiſh, war- 
ring and devouring one another, as do 
the Braſilians and Canibals, are always 
watchtul and fleep not; excepting, never- 
theleſs the /argor only, which he faith 

utteth himſelt in certain caves to take 
tis ſleep. Which I might well believe, 
and this fiſh deſerveth not to be warred 


upon, ſeeing he maketh wars i ag none. 


others, and liveth of weeds ; by reafon 
whereof all the authors do ſay that he 
cheweth his cud like the ſheep. But as 
the ſame Oppian ſaith that this ſh only 
in chewing his cud doth render a moiſt 
voice, and in that he is deceived, becauſe 
that mylelf have heard many times the 
leals, or ſea wolves, in open fea, as I 
have ſaid elſewhere ; he might alſo have 
equivocated in this. 


Ihe ſame cod leaveth biting after the 
month of September is paſſed, bur retireth 
himſelf to the bottom of the broad ſea, 
or elſe gocth to a hotter country until the 
ſpring time. Whereupon J will here al- 
lege what Pliny noteth ; that fiſh which 


have ſtones in their heads do fear winter, 


and retire themſelves betimes, - of whoſe 


number 1s the cod, which hath within her 
brains two white ſtones made gundole 
wiſe and jagged about; which have not 
thoſe that be taken towards 'Scotland, as 
ſome learned and curious man hath told 
me. This fiſh is wonderfully greedy, 
and devoureth others, almoſt as big as 


"himſelf, yea even lobſters, which are like 


big Langouſtes, and I marvel how he may 
digeſt thoſe big and hard ſhells. Of the 


- livers of cods our Newfoundlandmen do 


make oils, caſting thoſe livers into barrels 
ſet in the ſun, where they melt of them- 
R | 


Stones in 
e Cods 
head. 


There is great traffick made in Europe Fiſh oyl or 
of the oyl of the fiſh of Newfoundland. train. 


And for this only cauſe many go to the 


fiſhing of the whale, and of the Hippopo- 


tames, which they call the beaſt with the 


great tooth or the morſes ; of whom ſome- 


thing we mult ſay. | 

The Almighty, willing to ſhew unto 
Job how wonderful are his works; ci 
thou draw (faith he) Leviathan with a 
hook, and his tongue with a ſtring which 
thou haſt caſt in the water ? By this Le- 
viathan 1s the whale meant, and all fiſh, 
of that reach, whoſe hugeneſs (and chiefly 


of the whale) is ſo great, that it is a dread- 


ful thing, as we have ſhewed elſewhere, 
ſpeaking of one that was caſt on the coaſt 
of Braſil by the tide; and Pliny ſaith that 
there be ſome found in the Indies which 
have four acres of ground in length. This 
is the cauſe why man is to be admired 
(yea rather God, who hath given him the 


courage to aſſail ſo fearful a monſter, 


which hath not his equal on the land.) 1 
leave the manner of taking of her, deſ- 
cribed by Oppian and St. Baſil, for to 


come to our Frenchmen, and chiefly the 


Baſques, who do go every year to the 


great river of Canada for the whale. Com- he os 
monly the fiſhing thereof is made in the where the 


Fiſhing of 
the whale, 


river called Leſquemin towards Tadouſſac. whale i, 


And for to do it they go by ſcouts to 
make watch upon the tops of rocks, to 
ſee if they may have the ſight of ſome 
one ; and when they have diſcovered any, 
forthwith they go with four ſhallops after 


it, and having cunningly boarded her, 
they ſtrike her with a harping iron to the 


depth of her lard, and to the quick of the 
fleſh, Then this creature feeling herſelf 


rudely pricked, with a dreadtul boiſte- 
rouſneſs caſteth herſelf into the depth of 
The men in the mean while are 


the ſca. 


in their ſhirts, which vere out the cord 
whercunto the harping irpn is tied, which 
the whale carrieth away. But at the ſhal- 
lop ſide that hath given the blow there is 
a man ready with a hatchet in hand to cut 
the ſaid cord, left per chance ſome wo 

| | ent 


fiſhed. 
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dent ſhould happen that it were mingled;' 
or that the whale's torce ſhould be too 
violent; which notwithſtanding having 
tound the bottom, and being able to go 
no further, ſhe mounteth up again lei- 
ſurely above the water; and then again 
ſhe is ſet upon with glave-ſtaves, or per- 
ruiſans, very ſharp, ſo hotly that the ſalt- 
water piercing within her fleſh ſhe loſ- 
eth her force, and remaineth there. Then 
one tieth her to a cable at whoſe end is an 


anchor which is caſt into the ſea, then at 


the end of ſix or eight days they go to 
terch her, when time and opportunity 
permits it they cut her in pieces, and in 
great kettles do ſecth the fat which melt. 
eth itſelf into oyl, wherewith they may 
fill four hundred hogſheads, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes leſs, according to 
the greatneſs of the beaſt, and of the 
tongue commonly they draw five, yea ſix 
hogſheads full of train. | 
How the If this be admirable in us, that have in- 
lndions duſtry, it is more admirable in the In- 
dotakethe ian people, naked and without artificial 
whale. inſtruments ; and nevertheleſs they exe- 
cute the ſame thing, which is recited by 
Foſeph Acoſta, ſaying that for to take 
thole great monſters they put themſelves 
in a canoe or bark, made of the barks of 
trees, and boarding the whale they leap 
nimbly on her neck, and there do ſtand, 
as it were oti horſe-back, attcnding the fit 
means to take her, and ſeeing their oppor- 
tunity, the boldeſt of them putteth a 
ſtrong and ſharp ſtaff, which he carrieth 
with him, into the gap of the whale's no- 
ſtrils (J call noſtril the conduit, or hole 
through which they breathe) forthwith he 
thruſteth it in far with another very ſtrong 
ſtaff, and maketh it to enter in as deep as 
he can. In the mean while the whale 
beateth the fea furiouſly, and raiſeth up 
mount#ins of water, diving down with 
great violence, then mounteth up again 
not knowing what to do through very 
rage. The Indian notwithſtanding re- 
maineth ſtill ſitting faſt, and for to pay 
her home for this trouble, ſixeth yet ano- 


ther like ſtaff in the other noſtril, making 


it to enter in, in ſuch wile that it ſtoppeth 
her wind quite, and taketh away her 
breath, and he cometh again into his 
canoe, which he holdeth tied at the fide 
of the whale with a cord, then retireth 
himſelf on land, having firſt tied his cord 
to the whale, which he vereth out on her; 
which whilſt ſhe findeth much water, 
ſkippeth here and there, as touched with 
grief, and in the end drawcth to land, 
where forthwith, for the huge enormity 
of her body, ſhe remaineth on the ſhore, 
not being able to move or ſtir herſelt any 
more. And then a great number of In- 
dians do come to find out the conqueror 


oy 
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for to reap the fruit of his coriqueſt, and 


for that purpoſe they make an end of kil- 


ling of her, cutting her and making mor- 
ſels of her fleſh (Which is bad enough) 
which they dry and ſtamp to make pow-- 
der of it, which they uſe for meat, that 
ſerveth them a long time. 

As for the hippopotames, or morſes, Morſe. 
we have ſaid in the voyages of James 
Quartier that there be great number of 
them in the gulf of Canada, and eſpeci- 
ally in the iſle of Brion, and in the ſeven Iſle de 
iſles, which is the river of Chiſchedec. It Brion. 
is a creature which is more like to a cow 
than to a horſe; but we have named it 
Hippopotame, that is to ſay, the horſe of Hippe- 
the river, becauſe Pliny doth ſo call them tame. 
that be in the river Nile, which notwith- = 2 0 
ſtanding do not altogether reſemble the yak 
horſe, But doth participate alſo of an ox 
a cow. He 1s of hair, like to the ſeal, that 
is to lay, dapple gray, and ſomewhat to- 
wards the red, the ſkin very hard, a 
ſmall head like to a Barbary cow, having 
two ranks of teeth on each ſide between 
which there are two of them of each part 
hanging from the upper jaw downward, 
of the form of a young elephant's tooth, 
wherewith this creature helpeth herſelf 
to climb on the rocks. Becauſe of thoſe 
teeth, our mariners do call it /a beſte a 
la grand dent, the beaſt with the great 
teeth. His ears be ſhort and his tail alſo, 
he loweth as an ox, and hath wings or 
or fins at his feet, and the female calleth 
her young ones on the land. And be- 
cauſe that he is a fiſh of, the whale-kind 
and very fat, our Baſques and other ma- 
tiners do make oyl thereof, as they do 
with the whale, and they do ſurpriſe him 
on the land. | | | 

Thoſe of Nite (faith Pliny) are cloven . 
footed, the main, the back, and the neigh- 
ing of a horſe, the teeth iſſuing forth as 
to a wild boar. And he addeth, that 
wlien this creature hath been in the corn 


for to feed, he goeth away backwards 


upon his return, for tear he ſhould be fol- 
lowed by his traces, 
I do not purpoſe to diſcourſe here of 
all the ſorts of fiſh that are in thoſe parts, 
the ſame being too ſpacious a ſubject for 
my hiſtory, becauſe alſo that I have ſpe- 
cified a good number of them in my Fare- 
wel to New France. I will ſay only that 
by manner of paſtime on the coaſts of 
New France, I will take in one day fiſh 
enough for to ſerve as food for a longer 
time than ſix weeks, in the places where 
the abundance of cod is, for that kind of 
fiſh is there moſt frequent. And he that 
hath the induſtry to ike mackarels at ſea, Infinite 
may there take ſo many that he ſhall not multitude 


know what to do with them, for in many of Mac- 


places I have ſeen infinite numbers of them %. 
cloſe 
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cloſe together, which did occupy more 
ſpace there three times than the market 
halls of Paris do contain . And notwith- 
ſtanding I ſee a number of people in our 
country of France, ſo wretched, and ſo idle 
in theſe days, that they had rather die for 


hunger, or live in ſlavery, at the leaſt to 
languiſh upon their miſerable dunghill, 
than to endeavour to get out of the mire, 
and to change their fortune by ſome gene- 
rous action, or to die in it. 


C H A P. XXIV. 


Of the quality of the ſoil. 


E have made proviſion in the three 
laſt chapters of veniſon, of fowl, 


the talleſt man that may be ſeen, and we 
did fear that this heighth ſhould hinder it 


and of fiſh, which is much. But in our from bringing forth ſeed ; But it hath ſo One hun. 
old ancient France, bread and wine being well fructified, that one French grain ſowed 5A and 
our uſual ſuſtenance, it would be hard un- there, hath yielded one hundred and fifty * 
to us to make here our abode, unleſs the ears of corn, ſuch as by the teſtimony of from one 


land were fit for the fame. Let us then my lord chancellor, the iſland of Cicilia grain. 


enter into conſideration of it, and let us 
put our hands into our boſom, to ſee if 
the dugs of this mother will yield any 
milk to nouriſh her children; and as for 
the reſt, we will take what may be hoped 
for of her. Attilius Regulus, twice con- 
ful in Rome, did commonly ſay, that one 
mult not chooſe places over rank, becauſe 
they are unhealthful ; neither places over 
barren, although one may live healthily 


in them; and with ſuch' a moderate ſoil 


did Cato content himſelf. The ground of 
New France is ſuch, for the moſt part of 
fat ſand, under which we have often found 
clay ground; and of that earth did Mon. 
de Poutrincourt cauſe a quantity of bricks 
to be made, wherewith he built a fur- 
nace to melt the gum of the firr-tree, and 
chimneys. I will ſay, farther, that one 
The earth may make with this earth ſuch operati- 
of Mao ONS, as with the earth which we call /erra 
France figillata, or bolus armenicus, as in many 
having the gecaſions our apothecary, maſter Lews 


fame ek. r7,3ert, moſt ſufficient in his art, hath made 


lects as : a ; 
fuer fit. trial of it; by the advice of Monſ. de 


lata. Poutrincourt ; yea even when that Monſ. 
| du Pont's ſon had three fingers cut off 
with a muſket-ſhot, which did burſt being 
over-charged, in the country of the Ar- 
mouchiquois. | 
This province having the two natures 
of carth that God hath given unto man 
for to poſſeſs, who may doubt but that it 
is a land of promiſe, when it ſhall be ma- 
nured : We have made trial of it, and 
have taken pleaſure therein, which never 


did all them that have gone before us, 


whether it be in Braſil, whether it be in 
Florida, or in Canada. God hath bleſſed 
our labours and hath given unto us fair 
wheat, rye, bacrly, oats, peaſe, beans, 


| Nj turnips, and garden herbs ; and this 
entifully, that the rye was as high as 


ſo p 


nor the country of Beauſſe do yield none 
fairer. I did ſow wheat, without ſuffering 


my land to reſt, and without dunging it 


at all ; and nevertheleſs it grew up in as 
fair perfection as the faircſt wheat in 
France, although the corn and all that we 
did ſow was too long kept. But the 
new corn which the ſaid Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt did ſow before his departure 
from thence grew up ſo beautiful that 
it was wonderful, according to the re- 
port of them that have been there, a year 
after our departure. Whereupon I will 
ſay that which was of mine own doing, 
that in the month of April in the year 
1607, having ſowed too thick and too 
near one to the other, ſome few grains of 
the rye that was gathered at &. Croix (the 
firſt dwelling of Monſ. de Monts, ſome 
twenty five leagues from Port Royal) theſe 
grains did multiply ſo abundantly that 
they choaked one another, and came to 
no good perfection. 

But as for the ground mended, dunged 
with our hogs dung, or with the ſweepings 
of the kitchen, ſhells of fiſh, or ſuch like 
things ; I would not believe unleſs I had 
ſeen it, the exceſſive loftineſs of the plants 
that it hath produced every one in his 
kind. Yea the ſon of Monſ. de Pou- 
trincourt, a young gentleman of great 


forwardneſs, having ſowed grains of o- Oranges. 
ranges and of citrons in his garden, they Citrons. 


ſprung plants of a foot high at three 


months end. We did not expect ſo much, 
and notwithſtanding we took pleaſure 
therein, emulating one another. I refer 


to any man's judgment if the ſecond 
trial will be done with a good courage. 
And here I muſt ſay by the way that the 
ſecretary of the ſaid Monſ. de Monts, be- 
ing come into thoſe parts before our depart- 
ure, did ſay that he would not for any 

thing 


- 
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thing in the world, but*to have made 
the voyage, and that unleſs he had 
ſeen our corn, he would not have be- 
lieved it. Behold how continually the 
country of Canada hath been diſcredited, 
under whoſe name all that land is com- 
prized, not knowing what it 1s, upon the 


rep ort of ſome mariners, who only do 


go to fiſh for cod, and upon the rumour 
of ſome ſickneſſes, which may be avoided 
in maintaining of mirth ; ſo that men be 
well turniſhed of neceſſaries. « 
But to continue our purpoſe of the 
mending of the ground, whereot we ſpake 
even now. One certain ancient author 
ſaith, that the cenſors of Rome did let to 
farm the dunghils and other uncleanneſs, 
which were drawn out of ſinks, for a 
thouſand talents a year, which are worth 
fix hundred thouſand French crowns, to 
the gardeners of Rome, becauſe that it was 
the excellenteſt dung of all; and there was 
to that end commiſſioners ordained for to 
cleanſe them; likewiſe the bottom and 
channel of the*river Tier, as certain an- 
cient inſcriptions, which I have ſometimes 
read, do record. 
The land of the Armouchiquois, doth 
bear yearly ſuch-corn, as 'that which we 
call Saracen wheat, Turky wheat, and In- 
dian wheat, which is the io or Ery/imon 
Fruges, of Pliny and Columella; but the 
Virginians, Floridians, and Braſilians, 


more ſoutherly, make two harveſts a year. 
The man- All theſe people do till their land with a 
ner of fut- wooden pick-ax, weed out the weeds and 
ting,tilling 
and ſow- 
ing the 

ground, 


burn them, fatten their fields with ſhell- 
fiſh, having neither tame cattle nor dung, 
then they heap their ground in ſmall heaps, 
two foot diſtant one from one another ; 
and the month of May being come, they 
{ct their corn in thoſe heaps of earth, as 
we do plant beans, fixing a ſtick, and 
putting four grains of corn ſeverally one 
after another, by certain ſuperſtition, in 


the hole, and between the plants of the ſaid 


corn, which groweth like a ſmall tree, 
and 15 ripe at three months end, they alſo 
let beans ſpotted with all colours, which 
are very delicate, which by reaſon they 
be not ſo high, do grow very well among 
theſ: plants of corn. We have ſowed of 
the ſaid corn, this laſt year in Paris, in 
good ground, but with ſmall profit, hav- 
ing yielded, every plant, but one ear or 
two, and yet very thin; whereas in that 
country one grain will yield four, five and 
ſix cars, and every ycar, one with another 
above two hundred grains, which is a 
marvellous increaſe; which ſheweth the 
proverb reported by Theephraſtus to be 
very true, that it is the year that produ- 
ceth the fruit, and not the field; that is to 
lay, that the temperature of the air, and 
condition of the weather, is that which 

V Ob. 3h | 


maketh the plants to bud and fructify, 
more than the nature of the earth ; where- 
in is to be wondered that our corn groweth 
better there, than their corn here; a cer- 
tain teſtimony that God hath bleſted that 
country, fince that his name hath been 
called upon there; allo, that in theſe 
parts, ſince ſome years, God beateth us, 
as J have laid clewhere, with rods of iron, 
and in that country he hath ſpread his 


bleſling abundantly upon our labour, and 
that in one parallel and elevation of the fun. 


This corn growing high, as we have 
ſaid, the ſtalk of it is as big as canes. yea 
bigger. "The ttalk and corn taken green, 
have a ſugar taſte, which is the cauſe why 
the moles and field rats do ſo covet it, for 
they ſpoiled me a plotof it in New France. 
The great beaſts, as ſtags and other 
beaſts, as alſo birds, do ſpoil it; and the 


Indians are conſtrained to keep them, as 


we do the vines here. 


90 


od 


3 


The harveſt being done, this people lay- . 


eth up their corn in the ground, in pits, der ground 


which they make in ſome deſcent of a hill, 
for the running down of waters, furniſh- 
ing thoſe pits with matts; and this they 
do becauſe they have no houſes with lofts, 
nor cheſts to lay it up otherwiſe; than the 
corn conſerved after this manner, 1s out 
of the way of rats and mice. © 
Sundry nations of thoſe parts have had 
the ſame invention to keep corn 1n pits. 


For Suidas maketh mention of it upon the 


word Seiroi; and Procopius, in the ſecond: 
book of the Gothic war, ſaith that the 


Goths beſieging Rome, fell within the pits 
where the inhabitants were wont to lay 
'their corn. Tacitus reporteth, alſo, that 
the Germans had fuch pits. And without 
particulariſing any farther, in many places 
of France they keep at this day their corn 
after that manner. We have declared 
heretofore in what faſhion they ſtamp their 


corn, and make bread with it, and how 


by the teſtimony of Pliny, the ancient 
Ttalians had no better induſtry than they. 
They of Canada and Hochelaga, in the 
time of James Quartier, did allo till after 
the lame manner, and the land did afford 
them corn, beans, peaſe, melons, pom- 
pions, and cucumbers, but ſince that 
their furrs have been in requeſt, and that 
for the ſame they havehad bread and other 
victuals, without 'any other pains, they 


are become ſluggiſh, as the Souriguois al- 


ſo, who did addict themſelves to tillage 
at the ſame time. | 
But both the one and the other nation 


have yet at this time excellent hemp, which Hemp. 


the ground produceth of itſelf ; it is high- 
er, liner, whiter, and ſtronger than ours, 
in theſe our parts. But that of the Ar- 
mouchiquois beareth at the top of the ſtalk 


thereof a cod, filled with a kind of cotton ,n 
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like unto ſilk, in which lieth the ſeed ; of 
this cotton, or whatſoever it be, good 
beds may be made, more excellent a thou- 
ſand times than of feathers, and ſofter than 
common cotton. We have ſowed of the 
ſaid ſeed, or grain, in diverſe places of 
Paris, but it did not prove. 

We have ſeen by our hiſtory, how along 
the great river, beyond Tadouſſac, vines 
are tound innumerable, and grapes at the 

- ſeaſon. I have ſcen none in Port Royal, 

but the land and the hills are very pro- 
When the Per for it. France had none in ancient 
vine wa; time, unleſs peradventure along the coaſt 
firit ptant- of the Mediterranean fea ; and the Gaullois 
edin. having done ſome notable ſervice to the 
France. emperor Probus, they demanded of him 
for recompence, permiſſion to plant vines, 
which he granted unto them; but they 
were firſt denied by the emperor Nero. 
But why do I allege the Gaullois, ſeeing 
that in Braſil, being a hot country, there 
were none, until that the Frenchmen and 
Portugueſe had planted ſome there; ſo 
there is no doubt but that the vine will 
grow plentifully in the ſaid Port Royal, 
ceing, likewiſe that at the river S/. John 
which is twenty leagues more northward 
than the ſaid port, there be many of them, 
yet forall that not ſo fair as in the country 
of the Armonchiquois, where it ſeemeth 
that nature did delight herſelf in planting 
of them there. 

And for as much as we have handled 
this ſubject, ſpeaking of the voyage that 
Monſ. de Poutrincourt made thither, we 
will paſs further, to declare unto you that 
the moſt part of the woods of this land, be 
Oaks. Oaks and walnut-trees, bearing ſmall nuts, 
Nut-trees. with four or five ſides, fo ſweet and deli- 
Plumb- cate as any thing may be; and likewiſe 
trees. plumb-trees, which bring forth very good 
Saflafras, plumbs; as, alſo, ſaſſafras, a tree having 
leaves like to oak leaves, but leſs jagged, 
whoſe wood is of very good ſcent, and 
moſt excellent tor the curing, of many di- 
ſeaſes, as the pox, and the ſickneſs of Ca- 
nada, which | call phthiſic, whereot we 

have diſcourſed at large heretofore. 
Tobacco They alſo plant great ſtore of tobacco, 
and the ule a thing moſt precious with them, and uni- 
t. verſally amongſt all thoſt nations. It is 
a plant of the bigneſs of conſolida major, 
the ſmoak whereof they ſuck up with a 
pipe in that manner that I will declare un- 
to you, for the contentment of them that 
know not the uſe of it. After that they 
have gathered this herb, they lay it to dry 
in the ſhade, and have certain ſinall bags 
of leather, hanging about their necks, or 
at their girdles, wherein they have always 
ſome, and a tobacco-pipe withal, which 
is a little pan hollowed at the one ſide, 
and within whoſe hole there is a long quill 
or pipe, out of which they ſuck up the 


Vines and 
grapes, 
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ſmoak, which is within the ſaid pan, after 

they put fire to it, with a coal that they 

lay upon it. They will ſometimes ſuffer 
hunger eight days, having no other ſuſ- 
tenance than that ſmoak ; and our French- 

men, who have frequented them, are fo 
bewitched with this drunkenneſs of tobac- 

co, that they can no more be without it, 

than without meat or drink, and upon that 

do they ſpend good ſtore of money; for p,1;n, 
the good tobacco which cometh out of Bra- greedineſs 
fil doth ſometimes coſt a French crown a of ſome 


pound. Which I deem fooliſhneſs in them, men after 


. . ö t b 
ecauſe that notwithſtanding they do not 


ſpare more in their eating and drinking 
than other men, neither do they take a 
bit of meat, nor a cup of drink the leſs 
by it. But it is the more excuſable in 
the ſavages, by reaſon they have no great 
delicioutneſs in their /abagies, or banquets, 
and can make cheer to them that come to 
viſit them with no greater thing, as in 
theſe our parts one preſents his friend with 
ſome excellent wine ; in ſuch ſort, that if 
one refuſeth to take the tobacco pipe, it is 
a ſign that he is not a friend. And they, 
which among them have ſome obſcure bn == 
knowledge of God, do ſay that he taketh . 
tobacco as well as they, and that it is the God hath 


true nectar deſcribed by the poets. taken to- 
This ſmoak of tobacco taken by the — 
Ir 


mouth, in ſucking, as a child that ſuck- ne and 
eth his dug, they make it to iſſue thro” properties 
the noſe, and paſſing through the con- oftobacco. 
duits of breathing, the brains are warmed 

by it, and the humidity of the ſame dried 

up. It doth, alſo, in ſome ſort make one 
giddy, and as it were drunk, it maketh 

the belly ſoluble, mitigateth the paſſions 

of Venus, bringeth to leep, and the leaf 

of tobacco, or the aſhes that remain in the 

pan healeth wounds. Yea, I will ſay 
more, that this nectar is unto them ſo 
ſweet, that the children do ſometimes 

ſup up the ſmoak that their fathers caſt 

out of their noſtrils, to the end that no- 

thing be loſt. - And becauſe that the ſame 

hath a tart biting taſte, Monſ. de Belle- 
foreſt, reciting that which James Quartier, 

who knew not what it was, faith of it, 

will make the people believe that it is 

ſome kind of pepper. But whatſoever 
ſweetneſs is found therein, I could never 


_ uſe myſelf to it, neither do I care for the 


uſe and cuſtom ro take it in ſmoke. - 
There is yet in the land of the Armou- Roots . 

chiquois, certain kind of roots, as big as e, 
a loaf of bread, moſt excellent for to be 
eaten, having a taſte like the ſtalks of arti- 
chokes, but. much more pleaſant, which 
being planted, do multiply in ſuch ſort that 
it is wonderful; I believe that they be thoſe 
which be called afrodilles, according to 
the deſcription that Pliny maketh of them. 
„ Theſe roots, ſaith he, are made after 

| «the 
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« the faſhion of ſmall turnips, and there 
„is no plant that hath ſs many roots as 
ce this hath, for ſometimes one ſhall find 
« fourſcore afrodilles tied together, They 
are good roaſted under the embers, or 
“ eaten raw with pepper, or oil and ſalt. 

Conſidering all this, it ſeemeth unto me 
that theſe are men very miſerable, who be- 
ing able to live a country life, in quiet and 
reſt, and take the benefit of the ground, 
which doth pay her creditor with ſo profit- 
able an uſury, do paſs their age in towns, 
in following of ſuits in law, in toiling here 


and there, to ſeek out the means how to be- 


guile and deceive ſome one or other, taking 
ſuch pains as do even bring them to their 
grave, for to pay their houſe- rent, for to 
be clothed in ſilk, for to have ſome preci- 
ous moveables, briefly, for to ſet out and 


feed themſelves with all vanity, wherein 


contentment is never to be found. Poor 
„ fools, ſaith Heſiod, which know not how 
<« one halt of theſe things, with quiet, is 
«© more worth than all heaped together 
c with fretfulneſs, nor how great benefit 
&« is in the Malous, and the Daffadilles. 
& The gods certainly have hidden from 
* men the manner of living happily. For 
& otherwiſe one day's labour would be 
<« ſufficient for to nouriſh a man a whole 


year, and the day following he would 
£c 


*« would reſt his oxen, his mules, and 


* himſelf. | 

This is the contentment which is prepa- 
red for them that ſhall inhabit New-France, 
though fools do deſpiſe this kind of lite, 
and the tilling of the ground, the moſt 
harmleſs of all bodily exerciſes, and which 
I will term the moſt noble, as that which 
ſuſtaineth the lite of all men. They diſ- 
dain, I lay, tlic tillage of the ground, and 
notwithſtanding all the vexations where- 
with one tormenteth himſelf, the ſuits in 
law that one iollows,the wars that are made, 
are but for to have lands. Poor mother! 
what haſt thou done that thou art ſo deſpi- 
ſed ? the other elements are very often con- 
trary unto us, the fire conſumeth us, the 
air doth infect us with plague, the water 
ſwalloweth us up, only the earth is that 
which coming into the world, and dying, 
receiveth us kindly, it is ſhe alone that nou- 
riſheth us, which warmeth us, which lodges 
us, which cloatheth us, which contraryeth 
us in nothing, and ſhe 1s let at naught, and 
them that do manure her are laughed at, 
they are placed next to the idle and blood- 
ſuckers of the people. All this is done 
here among us; but in New France, the 
golden age muſt be brought in again, the 
ancient crowns of ears of corn mult be re- 
newed, and to make that to be the firſt 


ſet his plough upon his dunghill, and 


glory, which the ancient Romans did call 
gloria adorea, a glory of wheat, to the end 
to invite every one to till well his field, ſee- 
ing that the land preſenteth itſelf liberally 
to them that have none. 

Being aſſured to have corn and wine, 
there reſteth but to furniſh the country 
with tame catcle, for they. will breed there 
very well, as we have ſaid in the chapter 
of hunting, 7 

Of fruit trees, there be but few, beſides Orange - 
nut-trees, plumb-trees, and ſmall cherry - trees. 
trees, and ſome hazle- nut trees. True it 
is, that all that which is within the land is 
not yet diſcovered, for in the country of 
the 1r0quois there are orange- trees, and they 
make oils with the fruit of trees. But no 
Frenchmen nor other Chriſtians have been 
there yet. That want of fruit-trees is not 
to be found very ſtrange 3 for the moſt 
part of our fruits are come out of other pla- 
ces, and very often the fruits bear the name 
of the country from whence they have been 
brought. The land of Germany is good, 
and fruitful : but Tacitus faith, that in his 
time there were no fruit- trees. 

As for the trees of the foreſts, the moſt e trees 
common in Port- Royal be oaks, elms, aſh, and fruits 
birch, very good for joiners work, maples, of the land 
ſycamores, pine-trees, firr- trees, white- . 2 75 
thorns, hazle-trees, willows, bay trees, 5 5 
and ſome others beſides which I have not 
yet marked, There is in certain places 
ſtore of ſtrawberries, and raſpberries, item, 
in the woods ſmall fruit, blue and red. I 
have ſeen there ſmall pears very delicate, 
and in the meadows, all the winter long, 
there be certain ſmall fruits like to ſmall 
apples coloured with red, whereof we made 
marmalade for to eat after meat. There 
be ftore of gooſe- berries like unto ours, but 
they grow red; item, thoſe other ſmall 
round gooſe-berries, which we do call geue- 
dres, and peaſe in great quantities along 
the ſea ſhores, the leaves whereof, wetook 
in ſpring time, and put among our old 
peaſe, and ſo it did ſeem unto us that we 
did eat green peaſe, Beyond the ſaid bay 
Francoiſe, that is to ſay, in the river Se, 

Jobn and St. Croix, there is ſtore of cedar 
trees, beſides thoſe trees that I have named, 
As tor them of the great river Canada, they 
have been ſpecified in the ſecond book, in 
the relation of the voyages of captain James 
Quartier and of Monſ. Champlein. | 

Thoſe of Horida be pine trees, which tees of 
bear no kernels in the fruits that they pro- Florida. 
duce, oaks, wallnut trees, black cherry- 

trees, lentiſks, cheſnut trees, which be not 

natural as in France, cedar trees, cypreſs 

trees, palm trees, holly trees, and wild vines, 

which climb up the trees, and bring forth 

good grapes; there is a kind of ry, | 
| , the 


} 


Fruit-trees , 
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the fruit whereof is better and bigger than ſo, whereof Tacitus ſe id, that he knew nor 
that of France, there are, alſo, plumb trees whether the gods in their anger, or their 
which bear a very fair fruit, but not very favour, had denied gold and ſilver to that 
good raſpberries; a ſmall grain which we province. They do not ſee that all the 7,- 
call with us blenes, blues, which are very dians have not any uſe of ſilver, and live 
ood to be eaten; item, roots, which more contentedly than we; if we call 
they call haſſez, whereof, in their need, them fools, they may ſay as much of us, 
they make bread, and peradventure with better reaſon. They 
Trees of The province of Braſil hath taken her know not that God promiſing to his peo- 
* name, as we think, of a certain tree which ple a happy land, he ſaith that it ſhall be 
we call bre/il, and the ſavages of the coun- a land of corn, of barley, of vines, of fig- 
try arabouton, it is high, and as big as trees, of olive trees, and of honey, where 
our oaks, and hath the leaf like to the box they ſhall eat their bread without ſcarcity, 
leaf, Our Frenchmen and others do go in- Sc. And for all metals he giveth them 
to that country for to lade their ſhips with but iron and copper, left that gold and ſil- 
it; the fire of it is almoſt without ſmoke, ver make them to lift up their heart and 
but he that would think to whiten his linnen forget their God ; and he will not that 
with the aſhes of that wood, would far de- when they ſhall have kings they ſhould 
ceive himſelf, for he ſhould find it dyed in hoard up much gold or ſilver. They do 
red. They have, alſo, palm trees of ſun- not conſider that mines be the church-yards 
dry ſorts : and trees the wood whereof of of men ; that the Spaniard hath conſumed 
ſome, is yellow, and of others violet; therein above ten millions of poor Indian ſa- 
they have alſo ſome that have the ſcent of vages, inſtead of inſtructing them in the 
roſes, and others ſtinking, whoſe fruits are Chriſtian faith; that there be mines in/taly, 
dangerous to be eaten; item, a kind of but that the ancients would not give leave 
guayac, which they name binourae, which to work in them forthe preſervation of the i 
they uſe for to cure a diſeaſe called among people; that in the mines is a thick air, 1 
them pians, as dangerous as the pox, The groſs and internal, where one never know- 25 
tree which beareth the fruit, that we call eth when it is day nor night; that to do 
the Indian nut, is called among them /a- ſuch things is to ſeck to diſpoſſeſs the devil 
zauchie: they have alſo cotton trees, of the of his kingdom. That it is a thing un- 
fruit of whereof they make beds, which worthy to a man ta bury himſelf in the en- 
they hang between two forks or poſts. trails of the earth, to ſeek out for hell, 
Thie country is happy in many other and miſerably to abaſe himſelf under all 
ſorts of fruit trees, as orange trees, citron unclean creatures; he to whom God hath 
trees, lemon trees, and others always green, given an upright form, and his face look- 
whereby the loſs of that country, where the ing upward, tor to behold the heavens, and 
Frenchmen had begun to inhabit, is ſo much to ling praiſes unto him; that in countries 
the more grevious unto them that love the where minesbe the land is barren; that we do 
welfare of France, for it is more than evi- eatneither gold nor ſilver, and that the ſame 
dent, that the dwelling is there more plca- of itſelf doth not Keep us warm in winter; 
ſant and delightful than the land of Canada that he which hath corn in his barn, wins 
for the temperature of the air. True it is in his cellar, cattle in his meadows, and 
that the voyages thither are long, as of four afterward cod-fiſh and beavers, is more aſ- 
and five months, and that in performing ſured to have gold and ſilver, than he which 
of them ſometimes wants muſt be endured. hath mines to find victuals; and neverthe- 
as may be ſeen by the voyages made thither leſs there be mines in New France, as We Mines in 
in the time of Ville gagnon; but to New- have mentioned elſewhere: but that is not New 
France, where we were, when one begin- the firſt thing one mult ſeek for, men do Fe. 
neth his voyage in due ſeaſon, the voyages not live with opinion only; and this con- 
are but of three weeks, or a month, which ſiſteth but in opinion, nor the precious {tones 
is but a ſmall time. neither, which are fools baubles, wherein 
If the ſweetneſs and delicacies be not one is molt often deceived, fo well art can 
there, ſuch as they are in Peru, one muſt counterfeit nature; witneſs him that did 
not ſay therefore that the country is nothing ſell, ſome five or ſix years ſince, veflels 
worth. It is much that one may live there for fine emerald, and had made himſelt 
in reſt, and joyfully, without taking care rich by the folly of others, if he could have 
tor ſuperfluous things. The covetoulnels played his part a-right, 
of men hath cauſed that no country is Now without making ſhew of any mines, Frans © 
: thought good, unleſs there be mines of gold profit may be made in New France, of di- be hoped. 
1 Too in it; and ſots as they be, they do not con- vers firrs that be there, which I find are er in 
| oh. Fe ſider that the country of France is now not to be detpiled, ſeeing that we ſee ſo?“ “e. 2 
A | mines. unfurniſhed of the ſame, and Germany, al- much envy againſt a priviiege, that the 1 
| . Line Z 
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king did grant to Monſ. de Monts, for to 
help to eſtabliſh and ſettle there ſome 
French colony. Bur there may be drawn 
a general commodity to France, that in 
the ſcarcity of victuals, one province may 
ſuccour the other z which might be done 
now, if the country were well inhabited; 
ſeeing that ſince we have been there, the 
ſeaſons have always been good in it, and 
in theſe our parts rough to the poor, which 
do die for hunger, and live but in want 
and penury; inſtead of that, there many 
might live at their eaſe, who it were better 
to preſerve than ſuffer to periſh. Beſides 
fiſhing being made in New France, the 
Newfoundland ſhips ſhall have nothing to 
do but to lade, arriving thither, inſtead that 
they are forced to tarry three months 
there, and ſhallbe able to make three voy- 
ages for one. TV 
Of exquiſite woods I know none there, 
but the cedar and the lege but good 
profit may be drawn from the firr and pruſe 
trees, becauſe they will yield abundance 
of gum, and they die very often through 
over much liquor. This gum is very fair 
like the turpentine of Venice, and very 
ſovereign for medicines; I have given 


as many do. 


ſome to ſome churches of Paris, for frank- | 
incenſe, which hath been found very good: Soap-aſhes 


One may moreover furniſh the city of Pa- 
ris and other places of France with ſoap- 


aſhes, which at this preſent be all bare 


and without woods. They who find them- 


ſelves afflicted may have there a pleaſant 


place to retire themſelves into, rather than 
to yield themſelves ſubject to the Spaniard 


France, overcharged with children, may 
divide themſelves, and take there their 
portion with thoſe ſmall goods and move- 
ables as they have. Then time will dif 
cover ſomething anew, and one muſt help 
all the world if it be poſſible. But the 
chiefeſt good one muſt aim at, is the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, in a 
country where God is not known, and 
the converſion of theſe poor geople, whoſe 
damnation crieth vengeance againſt them 
that may, and ought to employ themſelves 
thereto, and to contribute, at leaſt with 
their names, to that effect, ſeeing that 
they gather up the fat of the earth, and 
are conſtituted ſtewards of the things of 
this world. ee 


1 


FN F poſſeſſing of land cometh war; 
and when one hath eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf in New France, ſome greedy fellow 
peradventure will come to take away the 
labour of honeſt painful men; this is that 
which many do ſay, but the ſtate of France 
is, God be praiſed, too well ſettled, for to 
be afraid of ſuch tricks, we are not now 
in the time of leagues and partiahties ; there 
is none that will begin with our king, nor 
make adventurous chterprizes for a ſmall 

urchaſe. And though any one would do 
it, I belicve that the remedies have been 
thought upon already; and moreover 
this action 1s for religion, and not to take 
away another's goods. This being ſo, 
taith maketh one to march boldly with aſ- 
ſurance, and topaſs throughall difficulties 
For behold what the almighty faith by his 
prophet ſarah, to them whom he aketh 
in his tuition, and to the Frenchmen of 
New France, Hearken unto me you that 
follow juſtice, and that ſeek after the Lord, 
behold the rock out of which you were cut, 
to the deep of the ciſtern from whence ye 
have been drawn ; that is to ſay, conſider 


that ye are Frenchmen; Look to Abraham 


CHAP. 
Of their War; 


XXL; 


your father, and. to Sarah who hath drought 
you forth, how I have called him, he being 
all alone, and have bleſſed and multiplied 
him; therefore aſſuredly the Lord will com- 


fort Sion, e. 


Our ſavages do not ground their wars To What 
upon the poſſeſſion of the land. We do end the fa- 
| vages do 
make war: 


not ſee that they encroach one upon ano- 
ther for that reſpect. They have land e- 
nough for to live and for to walk, their 
ambition is limited within their bounds, 
they make war as Alexander the great did 
make it, that they may ſay I have beaten 
you ; or elſe for revenge in remembrance 
of ſome injury received, which is the 


greateſt vice that I find in them becauſe. 


they never forget injuries; wherein ay 


are ſo much the more excuſable, becauſe 


they do nothing but that, which ourſelves 
do alſo; they follow nature; and if we 
refrain any thing of that inſtinct, it is the 
commandment of God which maketh us 
to do it, whereunto many do ſtop their 
eyes. 
Therefore when they will make wars, 


the Sagamos, who hath moſt credit Ag 


them, maketh them to know the cauſe 
10 * Why 


So many families as be in 


gog 
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why, the rendezvous, and time of the aſ- 
ſembly. Being arrived he maketh long 
orations unto them upon the occaſion which 


is offered, and for to encourage them. At 


every propoſition he demandeth their ad- 


vice, and if they give conſent they all make 


an exclamation, ſaying Hau, if not, ſome 
Sagamos, will begin to ſpeak, and ſay 
what he thinketh good of it, being both 
the one and the other well heard. Their 
Surprizes wars are made but by ſurprizes, in the dark 
of the ſa- of the night, or by moon-ſhine, by am- 
ages. puſhments, or ſubtilty; which is general 
throughout all thoſe Indies. For we have 
ſeen, in the firſt book in what faſhion the 
Floridians do make war, and the Braſilians 
do no otherwiſe. And the ſurprizes being 
done, they come to handy blows, and do 
fight very often by day. | 
The man- But before they go from home, ours, I 
ner to for- mean the Souriquois, have this cuſtom to 


tel bs | 
5 make a fort, within which all the young 


event of men of the army do pdt themſelves, where 


the war. being, the women come to compaſs them 
about, and to keep them as beſieged. See- 
ing themſelves ſo environed they make ſal- 
lies, for to ſhun and deliver themſelves out 
of priſon. The women that keep watch 
do repulſe them, do arreſt them, do their 
beſt endeavour to take them; and if they 
be taken they lay loads on them, do beat 
them, ſtrip them, and by ſuch a ſucceſs 
they take a good preſage of the war they 
go to make; if they eſcape it is an evil 
ſign, 
They have alſoanother cuſtom concern- 
ing ſome one particular man, who bring- 
ing an enemies head, they make great 
feaſts, dances and ſongs for many days 
and whilſt theſe things be doing, they {trip 


the conqueror, and give him but ſome bad 


rag to cover himſelf withal; but at the 
end of eight days or thereabout, after the 
feaſt, every one doth preſent him with 
ſomething to honour him for his valour, 


Fucceſſon The captains amongſt them take their 


of captains degree by ſucceſſion, as the regality in 
ttheſe our parts, which is to be underſtood 

if the ſon of Sagamos imitateth the virtues 

of his father, Br otherwiſe they do as in 

the old time, when that firſt the people 


Hlorida they are more honoured than among 
the Souriquois: but in Braſil he that hath 
taken and killed moſt priſoners, they will 
take him for captain, and yet his children 
may not inherit that dignity. 


Their arms, are the firſt which were in The 1 
uſe after the creation of the world, clubs, ges arms. 
bows, and arrows; for as for ſlings and croſs- 


bows they have none, nor any weapons of 
iron or ſteel; much leſs thoſe that human 
wit hath invented ſince two hundred years, 
to counterfeit the thunder ; nor rams, or 
other ancient engines of battery. 


They are very ſkilful in ſhooting an ar- Excellent 
row, and let that be for an example, chers. 


which is recited heretofore of one that 


was killed by the Armouchiquois, having a 


little dog pierced, - together with him, 
with an arrow ſhot afar off. Yet I would 
not give them the praiſes due to many 
nations of this hither -world, which have 
been famous for that exerciſe, as the Scy- 
thians, Getes, Sarmates, Goths, Scots, Par— 
tbians, and all the people of the Eaſt, of 
whom a great number were ſo- ſkilful, 
that they had hit a hair; which the holy 
ſcripture witneſſeth of many of God's peo- 
ple, namely of the Benjamites, who going 
to war ; Lrael: Of all this people, 
ſaith the ſcripture, there were ſeven hundred 
.choſen men, being left handed; all theſe 
could fling a ſtone at an hair*s breadth, and 


nol fail, In Crete, there was an Alcon, ſo 
{ſkilful an archer, that a dragon carrying 


away his ſon, he purſued after him, and 
killed him without hurting his child. One 


may read of the emperor Domitian, that 
he could direct his arrow far off, between 


his two fingers, being ſpread abroad. The 


- writings of the ancients make mention of 


many who ſhot birds through, flying in 
the air, and of other wonders which our ſa- 
vages would admire at. But notwithſtand- 
ing they are gallant men and good war- 


riors, who will go through eveiy place, 


being backed by ſome number of French- 
men; and which 15 the ſecond thing next 
unto courage, they can endure hardneſs 
in the war, lye in theſnow, and on the ice 
ſuffer hunger, and by intermiſſion feed 
themſelves with ſmoke, as we have ſaid in 


2 nn ane Hobs doo, 
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did chuſe kings; whereof Jobn de Meung the former chapter. For war is called i- From 
author of the Roman de la Roſe, ſpeaking, litia, not out of the word mollitia, as L- ence 2 
he ſaith, that, They choſe the talleſt, that pian the lawyer and others would have it, 3 = 3 
had the biggeſt body, and biggeſt bones amongſt by an antipbraſtical manner of ſpeaking; matice or ; 
them, and made him their prince and lord. but of militia, which is as much as to jay militia. 


But this Sagamos hath not an abſolute autho- 
rity among them, but ſuch as Tacitus re- 
porteth of the ancient German kings; The 
1 2 of their kings, ſaith he, is not 
« free, nor infinite, but they conduct 
«© the people rather by example, than by 


commandment.“ In Virginia and in 


durilia, kakia, or of affliftio, which the 


Greeks do call kakoſis. And ſo it is taken 
in St. Mattbew, where it is ſaid, that the 
day hath enough of his own grief, kakia, that 
is toſay, his affiiftion, his pain, his labour, 
bis hardneſs, as St. Hiereme doth expound 
it very well. And the word in St. Paul, 

| kako- 


. 
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kakopatheſon hos kalos ſtratiolis Ieſon Chriſton, 
had not been ill tranſlated dura, that is, 
Suffer affliftion as a good ſoldier of Fefus 
Chriſt, inſtead of /abora, harden thyſelf with 


patience, as it is in Virgil, 
Durate, & rebus voſinet ſervat ſecundis, 


And in another place he calleth the Sci- 
pios duros belli, to ſignify brave and excel- 
ent captains: which hardneſs and malice 
of war, Terlullian doth expound imbonitas 


in the book that he hath written to the mar- 


tyrs, for to exhort them to ſuffer afflict ions 
manfully for the name of Feſus Chriſt, A 
ſoldier, ſaith he, cannot come to the wars 
with pleaſures, and he goeth not to the 
fight coming forth from his chamber, but 
out of tents and pavillions ſtretched out, 
and tied to ſtalls and forks, Ubi omnis du- 
ritia & imbonitas & inſuavitas, where n 
pleaſure ts. 
Now although the war which is made 
coming forth out of tents and. pavillions 1s 
hard, yet notwithſtanding the life of our 
ſavages is yet harder, and may be called 
a true militia, that is to ſay, malice, 
which I take for hardneſs. And after 
this manner do they travel over great 
countries through the woods for to ſur- 
priſe their enemy, and to aſſail him on 


Subject of the ſudden. This is that which keepeth 
the ſava- them in perpetual fear; for at the leaſt 
bes tear. noiſe in the world, as of an ellan which 
paſſeth among branches and leaves, they 


take an alarm. They that have towns, 
after the manner that J have deſcribed 
heretofore, are ſomewhat more aſſured. 
For having well barred the coming 1n, 
they may aſk guiva ld, who goeth there? 


and prepare themſelves to the combat. 


By ſuch ſurpriſes the Troquois being in 
number eight thouſand men, have here- 
tofore exterminated the Algumequins, them 
of Hochelaga, and others Nerd upon 
the great river. Nevertheleſs, when our 
ſavages under the conduct of Membertou 
went to the war againſt the Armouc hi- 
quois, they imbarked themſelves in ſhallops 


and canocs; but indeed they did not en- 


ter within the country, but killed them 
on their frontiers in the port of CHouaſtoet. 
And for as much as this war, the cauſe 
thereof, the counſel, the execution, and 
the end of it hath been deſcribed by me 


in French verſes, which I have annexed 


unto my poem intitled the Muſes of 
New France, I refer the reader to have 
recourſe to it, becauſe I will not write one 
thing twice. I will only ſay, that being 
at the river St. John, the Sagamos Chkou- 
dun, a Chriſtian and Frenchman in will 
and courage, made a young man of Retel, 
called Lefevre, and myſeif, to ſee how 
they go to the wars; and after their feaſt 


they came forth ſome fourſcore out of 


his town, having laid down their mantles 

of furr, that is to ſay ſtark naked, bear- 

ing every one a ſhield which covered all 

their body over, after the faſhion of the 

ancient Gaullois, who paſſed into Greece 

under the Capt. Brennus, of whom they 

that could not wade the rivers, did lay 
themſelves on their bucklers, which ſerved 

them for boats, as Pauſanius ſaith. Be- Their 
ſides theſe ſhields, they had every one his manner of 


wooden mace, their quivers on their backs, 09% oe 


and their bow in hand; marching as it Wars. 


were in dancing wiſe. I do not think for A martial- 
all that, that when they come near to the dance. 
enemy for to fight, that they be ſo order- 

ly as the ancient Lacedemonians, who from 

the age of five years were accuſtomed to 

a certain manner of dancing, which they 

uſed going to fight, that is to ſay with a 

mild and grave meaſure, to the found of 

flutes, to the end to come to blows with 


a cool and ſettled ſenſe, and not to trou- 


ble their minds; to be able alſo to diſcern 
them that were couragious from them 
that were fearful, as Plutarch ſaith. Bur 
rather they go furiouſly, with great 
clamours and fearful howlings, to the end 
to aſtoniſh the enemy, and to give to 
themſelves mutual aſſurance ; which is 
done amongſt all the weſterly Indians. 

In this muſtering, our ſavages went to 
make a turn about a hill, and as their re- 
turn was ſomewhat ſlow, we took our 
way towards our bark, where our men 
were in fear, leſt ſome wrong had been 
done unto us. 

In the victory they kill all that make How the 
reſiſtance, but they pardon the women ſavages 
and children. The Brafilians contrari- behave 
wiſe do take priſoners as many as they 3 8 
can, and reſerve them for to be fatned, to * 
kill and to eat them in the firſt aſſembly 
they ſhall make. Which is a kind of ſa- 
crifice among thoſe people that have ſome 
form of religion, from whom thoſe men 
have taken this inhuman cuſtom. For 
anciently they that were overcome, were 
ſacrificed to the gods who were thought 
to be authors of the victory, whereot it 
came that they were called Victimes, be- 
cauſe that they were overcome; Victima 
a Vittis : They were alſo called Hoſtes, 
ab Hoſte, becauſe they were enemies. 

They that did ſet forth the name of Sup- 
plice did it almoſt upon the ſame occaſion, 
cauſing. ſupplications to be made to the 
gods of the goods of them whom they 
condemned to death. Such hath been the 


cuſtom among many nations to ſacrifice 


the enemies to the falſe gods, and it was 
alſo practiſed in Peru in the time that 

the Spaniards came thither firſt. 
Weread inthe holy ſcripture, that the pro- 
phet Samuel cut in pieces Agag * 0 => 
male- 
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Amalekites, before the Lord in Gilgal. Which 
might be found ſtrange, ſeeing that there 
was nothing ſo' mild as this holy prophet 
was. But one mult conſider here that it 


was by a ſpecial motion of the ſpirit of 
God which ſtirred Samuel to make himſelf 


executioner of the divine juſtice againſt an 


enemy of the people of 1/rael, inſtead of 
Saul, who had neglected the command- 
ment of God, which was enjoyned to 
{mite Amalek and to put all to the edge 
of the ſword, without ſparing any living 
ſoul ; which he did not; and therefore 
was he forſaken of God. Samuel then 
did that which Saul ſhould have done, he 
cut in pieces a man who was condemned 
of God, who had made many widows in 
Iſrael, and juſtly did receive the like pay- 
ment; to the end alſo to fulfil the prophe- 
cy of Balaam, who had foretold long 
before that the king of the [ſraelites 
ſhould be raiſed up above Agag, and his 
kingdom ſhould bexexalted, Now this 
action of Samuel is not without example. 


For when they were to appeaſe the wrath 
of God, Moſes ſaid : Put every man his 


ſword by his fide, and ſlay every man his 
brother, and every man his companion, and 
every man his neighbour. So Elijah made 
the prophets of Baal to be killed. So at 
St. Peter's words Ananias and Saphira tell 
down dead at his feet. 

Now to return to our purpoſe, our ſa- 
vages as they have no religion, ſo make 
they no ſacrifices ; and beſides, are more 
humane than the Braſiliaus for as much as 
they eat no man's fleſh, contenting them- 
ſelves to deſtroy them that do annoy 
them. But they have ſuch a generoſity 
in them, that they had rather die than 
to fall into the hands of their enemies. 
And when Moni. de Poutrincourt took re- 
venge of the Armouchiquois, which mur- 
dered ſome of our men, there were ſome 
who ſuffered themſelves rather to be hew- 
ed in pieces, than that they would be car- 


ried away priſoners; or if by main force 
they be carried away, they will ſtarve or 
| kill themſelves ; yea alſo they will not ſuf- 


fer the dead bodies of their people to re- 
main in the poſſeſſion of their enemies, 
and in the peril of their own lives, they 
take them and carry them away; which 
Tacitus doth alſo teſtify of the ancient 


Germans, and it hath heen an uſual thing 


with ail generous nations. 
The victory being gotten of one ſide or 
other, the victorious cutteth off the heads 


of the enemies ſlain, how great foever 


the number of them is, which are divided 


among the captains, but they leave there 
the carcaſs, contenting themſelves with 
the ſkin, which. they caufe to be dried, or 


do tan it, and do make trophies with it 


in their cabins, taking therein all their 
contentment. And ſome ſolemn feaſt 
hapening among them (I call feaſt when- 
ſocver they make 7abagie) they take them, 
and dance with them, having them hang- 


ing about their necks at their arms, or at 


their girdles, and with very rage they 
ſometimes. bite at them; which is a great 
proof of this diſordinate appetite of 
revenge, Whereof we have ſomcetimes 
ſpoken. 

Our ancient Gaullois did make no leſs 
trophics with the heads of their enemies 


than our ſavages. For (if Diodorus and 71- 


tus Livius may be believed) having cut 
them, they bring them back from the 
field hanging at the petral of their horſes, 
and did tie or nail them folemnly, with 
ſongs and praiſes of the vanquiſhers 
(according to their cuſtoms) at their gates, 
as one would do wild boars. As for the 
heads of the nobles they'did embalm them 
and kept them carefully within caſes, 
for to make ſhew of them to thoſe that 
come-to ſee them, and tor nothing in the 
world they would reſtore them, neither 
to kinſmen nor any other. The Boians 
(which be the Bourbonnois) did more; for 
after they had taken out the brains, they 
did give the ſkulls to goldſmiths for to 
garniſh them with gold, and to make 
veſſels of them to drink in, which they 
uſed in ſacred things and holy ſolemni- 


ties. If any man thinketh this {trange, 


he mult yet find more ſtrange that which 
is reported of the Hungarians by Viginere 
upon Titus Livius, of whom he ſaith, 
that in the year 1566, being near Java- 
rin, they did lick the blood of the Turks 
heads which they brought to the emperor 
Maximilian; which goeth hl the 
barbarouſneſs that might be objected to 
our ſavages. 

Yea I muſt tell you that they have 
more humanity than many Chriſtians, 
who within theſe hundred years have com- 
mitted in divers occurrences, upon wo- 
men and children cruelties more than 


brutiſh, whereof the hiſtories be full ; 


and our ſavages do extend their mercy to 


theſe two ſorts of creatures. 
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Of their funcrals. 


HE war being ended, humanity 

doth invite us to bewail for the 
dead, and to bury them, It is a work 
wholly of piety, and more meritorious 
than any other. For he that giveth ſuc- 
cour to a man whilſt he is alive, may 
hope for ſome ſervice of him, or a reci- 
procal kindneſs; but from a dead crea- 
ture, we can expect nothing more. This 
is that which made that holy man Toby 
to be acceptable to God; and for that 
good office, they, that employed them- 
telves in the burying of our Saviour are 


praiſed in the goſpel. As for tears and 


mournings behold what ſaith the wiſe ſon 
of Sirach: My fon pour forth tears over 
the dead, and begin to mourn as if thou 
hadſt ſuffered great harm thyſelf , and then 
cover his body according to his appointment, 
and neglect not his burial. Make a griev- 
ous lamentation, and be earneſt in moun- 
ing, and uſe lamentation as he is worthy, 
and that a day or two, leſt thou be evil 


| ſpoken. of. 


This leſſon being come, whether it be 
by ſome tradition, or by the inſtinct of 
nature, as far as to our ſavages they have 
yet at this day that common with the na- 


tions of theſe parts to weep for the dead, 


and to keep the bodics of them after 
their deccaſc, as it was done in the time 
of the holy patriarchs Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, and ſince. But they make 


_ ſtrange clamours many days together, as 


we ſaw in Port Royal, ſome months after 
our arrival into that country (to wit in 
November) where they made the funeral 
ceremonies for one of theirs, named Pa- 
noni who had taken ſome merchandizes 
out of Monl. de Monts's ſtore-houſe, and 
went to truck with the Armouchiquois. 
This Panoniac was killed, and the body 
brought back into the cabins of the river 
of &. Croix, where our ſavages did both 
weep for him and embalmed him. Of 
what kind twis balm is I could not know, 


not being able to enquire of it upon the 


places; I belicve they jag the dead corps 
and make them to dry. Certain it is, 
that they preſerve them ſrom rottennels 
which thug they do almoſt throughout 
all theſe Inde Ee that hath written the 
luitory of 77 th that they draw 
out their entrails trdm the body, flay the 
dead, take away the ſkin, cut all the fleſh 
oft nom the bones, dry it at the ſun, then 
lay it (encloſed in mats) at the fect of the 
avad. That done, they give him his own 
von __ „ and cover therewith the bones 
OL. II. 


tied together with leather, faſhioning it 
even ſo as if the fleſh had remained at 
it. | | 

It is a thing well known that the anci- 
ent Agyptians did embalm the dead bodies, 
and kept them carefully. Which (beſides 
the prophane authors) is ſeen in the holy 
ſcripture, where it is ſaid that Zo/eph did 


command his ſervants and phyſicians to 


embalm the body of Jacob his father; 
which he did according to the cuſtom of 
the country. But the Iſraelites did the 
like, as it is ſeen in the holy chronicles, 
where it is ſpoken of the death of the 
kings Aſa and Foram. Fo 
From the river of St. Croix, the ſaid 
deceaſed Panoniac was brought into Port 
Royal, where again he was wept for. But 
becauſe they are accuſtomed to make their 
lamentations for a long continuance of 
days, as during a month, fearing to offend 
us by their cries (for as much as their ca- 
bins were but ſome five hundred paſſes 
oft from our fort) Membertou came to in- 
treat Monl. de Poutrincourt not to diſlike 
that they ſhould mourn after their wonted 
manner, and that they would be but eight 
days in performing of it, which he ea- 
fily granted them; and then afterwards 
they began the next day following, at the 


| break of day, their weepings and cryings, 


which we did hear from our ſaid fort, 
taking ſome intermiſſion on the midſt of 
the day; and they mourn by intermiſſion 
every cabin his day, and every perſon his 
turn. 

It is a thing worthy marvelling, that 
nations ſo far diſtant do agree in thoſe ce- 
remonies with many of the hither world. 
For in ancient times the Per/ians (as we 


read in many 1 of Herodotus, and 


9, Curtius) did make {ſuch lamentation, 
did rent their garments, did cover their 


heads, did cloath themſelves with a mourn- 


ing garment, which the holy ſcripture 
doth call ſackcloth, and Zoſephus ſchema 
tapeinon. Allo they ſhaved themſclves, 
and their horſes and mules, as the learned 
Druſius hath noted in his obſervations, al- 
leging for this purpoſe both Herodotus and 
Plutarch. | | 

The Agyptians did as much, and per- 
adventure more, in that which concern- 
eth lamentations. For aſter the death of 
tne holy patriarch Jacob, all the ancicnts, 
men of calling, and the counſellors of the 
houſe of Pharach, and of the country of 


Egypt, went up in great multitude even as 
far as to the corn floor of Mad in Canaan, 
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and did weep for him with great and 


| pat complaints; in ſuch ſort that the 


anaanites ſeeing it did ſay; this moyrning 
is grievous to the Ægytians; and for the 
greatneſs and novelty of the ſame mourn- 
ing they called the faid floor Abe Miſ⸗ 
raim, that is to ſay the mourning of the 
Agyptians, | 
The Romans had hired women to weep 
for the dead, and to relate their praiſes 
by long mournful complaints ; and thoſe 
women were called Prefice, as it were 
Præfectæ, becauſe that they did begin the 
motion when it was needful to lament, 
and to relate the praiſes of the dead. 


Mercede que conduttas flent alieno in 
funere prefice multo & capillos ſcindunt, 
& clamant magis, ſaith Lucilius by the 
report of Nonius ; ſometimes the very 
trumpets were not neglected at it, as Vir- 
gil teſtifieth in theſe words: 


It calo clamor, tlangorque tubarum. 


I will not here make a collection of all 


the cuſtoms of other nations; for it would 


never be at an end; but in France every 
one knoweth that the women of Picardy 
do lament their dead with great clamours. 
Monſ. des Accords amongſt other things 
by him collected, reciteth of one, who 
making her funeral complaints, that ſhe 


ſaid to her deceas'd huſband ; good God! 


My poor huſband, thou haſt given us a 

itiful farewel ! O what farewel ! It is 
bh ever. O what long congie. The wo- 
men of Bearn are yet more pleaſant ; for 
they recount during the time of a whole 
day the whole life of their huſbands. La 
mi amou, la mi amou ; cara rident, ail de 
ſplendou : cama leuge bet danſadou : lo me 

alen balem, lo w'eſburbat : mati de pes: 
fort tard cougat : and ſuch like things : 
that is to ſay ; My love, my love : ſmiling 
countenance ; bright eye ; nimble leg; and 
good dancer; mine own valiant, mine own 
valiant ; early up, and late abed, &c. 
John de Leri reciteth, that which followeth 
of the Gaſcoign women; yere, yere, 0 le bet 
renegadou, 6 le bet jougadou qu'here, that is 
to ſay ; vb the brave ſwaggerer, oh what 


à fair player he was? And thereupon he 


reporteth that the women of Braſil do 
howl and bawl with ſuch clamours, that it 
ſeemeth that it be ſome aſſembly of dogs 
and wolves. He is dead (will ſome wo- 
men ſay drawing their voices) he was fo 
valiant, and who hath made us to eat of 
ſo many priſoners ; others making a 
quire apart will ſay ; Oh what a good hunt- 
er and what an excellent fiſher he was! 


The Je- Oh what a brave knocker down af Por- 


voi nam- 


b$aoults are 
enemies to 


tuges and of Margaias he was; of whom 
he hath ſo well avenged us. And at the 
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pauſe of every complaint they will ſay ; the Per- 
he is dead, he is dead for whom we 5 lage. 


now mourn ! Whereunto the men do 
anſwer, ſaying ; alas it is true! we ſhall 


ſee him no more until we ſee him behind 0 
the mountains, where we ſhall dance with lieve the 
him, and other ſuch things; but the moſt reſurrecii. 


part of theſe people do end their mourn- On. 
ing in one day, or ſomewhat more. 
As for the Indians of Florida, when 


any of their Paraouſtis die, they weep 


three days and three nights continually 
and without eating; and all the Paraou- 
tis that be his allies and friends do the 
like mourning, cutting half their hairs, as 
well men as women, in token of love. 
And that done, .there be ſome women or- 
dained, ,who during the time of ſix moons 
do lament the death of their Paraouſti 
three times a day, crying with a loud 
voice, in the morning, at noon, and at 
night; which is the faſhion of the Ro- 
man Prafices, of whom we have not 
long ſince ſpoken. 
For that which is of the mourning ap- 
pare], our Souriquors do paint their faces 
all with black ; which maketh them to 
ſeem very hideous; but the Hebrews were 
more reprovable, who did ſcotch their 
faces in the time of mourning, and did 
ſhave their hairs, as faith the prophet Je- 
remiah ; which was uſual among them of 
great antiquity 3 by reaſon whereof, the 
fame was forbidden them by the law of 
God in Leviticus : You ſhall not cut round 
the corners of your hairs, neither mar the 
tufts of your beards, and you ſhall not cut 
your fleſh for the dead, nor make any print 
of a mark upon you. TI am the Lord; and 
in Deuteronomy, You are the children of the 
Lord your God, you ſhall not cut your ſelves, 
nor make any baldneſs between your eyes for 


the dead. 1 
Which was alſo forbidden by the Ro- 


mans in the laws of the twelve tables. 
Herodotus and Diodorus do ſay, that 
the Agyptians (chieſſy in their kings fune- 
rals) did rent their garments, and be- 
ſmeared their faces, yea all their heads; 
and aſſembling themſelves twice a day, 
did march in round, ſinging the virtues 


of their king; did abſtain from ſodden 


meats, from living creatures, from wine, 
and from all dainty fare during the ſpace 
of ſeventy days, without any waſhing, 


or lying on any bed, much leſs to have 


the company of their wives, always la- 
menting. | x 

The ancient mourning of our queens 
of France (for as for our kings they wear 
no mourning apparel) was in white colour, 
and therefore after the death of their huſ- 
bands they kept the names of roines 
blanches (white queens.) But the com- 


mon mourning of others is at this day 
| | in 
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in black, qui /ub perſona riſus eſt. F or all 
theſe mournings are but deceits, and of a 
hundred there is not one but is glad of 


ſuch a weed. This is the cauſe that the 


ancient Thracians were more wiſe, 'who 
did celebrate the birth of man with tears, 
and their funerals with joy, ſhewing that 
by death we are delivered from all cala- 
mities wherewith we are born, and are 
in reſt. Heraclides ſpeaking of the Lo- 
crois faith, that they make not any 
mourning for the dead, but rather banquets 
and great: rejoicing. And the wiſe Solon, 
knowing the foreſaid abuſes, doth aboliſh 
all thoſe renting of cloaths of thoſe weep- 
ing fellows, and would not that ſo many 
clamours ſhould be made over the dead, as 
Plutarch faith in his life. The Chriſtians, 
yet, mare wiſe, did in ancient time ſing 
allelujah at their burials, and this verſe of 
the pſalm, Revertere anima mea in requiem 
luam, quia dominus benefecit tibi, 


And now my ſoul ſith thou art ſafe, 
Return unto thy reſt; 

Tur largely lo the Lord to thee, 
His bounty bath expreſt. 


Notwithſtanding becauſe that we are 
men, ſubject to joy, to grief, and to other 
motions and perturbations of mind, which 
at the firſt motion are not in our power, 
as ſaith the philoſopher, weeping, is not a 
thing to be blamed, whether it be in con- 
ſidering our frail condition, and ſubject to 
ſo many harms, be it for the loſs of that 
which we did love and held dearly. Holy 
perſonages have been touched with thoſe 
paſſions, and our Saviour himſelf wept 
over the ſepulchre of Lazarus brother to 


the holy Magdalen, But one muſt not 


ſuffer. himſelf to be carried away with ſor- 
row, nor make oſtentations of clamours, 
wherewith very often the heart is never a 
whit touched, Whereupon the wiſe ſon 
of Sirach, doth give us an advertiſement, 
ſaying, Weep for the dead, for he hath loſt 
the light [of this life] but make ſinall weep- 
ing, becauſe he is in reſt, | 
After that our ſavages had wept for 
Panoniac, they went to the place where 
his cabin was whilſt he did live, and there 
they did burn all that he had left, his 
bows, arrows, quivers, his beavers ſkins, 


his tobacco (without which they cannot 


live) his dogs, and other his ſmall move- 
ables, to the end that no body ſhould 
quarrel for his ſucceſſion. The ſame ſhew- 


eth how little they care for the goods of 


this world, giving thereby a goodly leſſon 
to them, who by -right or wrong do run 
after this ſilver devil, and very often da 
break their necks, or if they catch what 
they defire, it is in making bankrupt with 
God, and ſpoiling the poor, whether it 
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be with open war, or under colour of juſ- 


tice. . A fair leſſon, I ſay, to thoſe cove- 


tous unſatiable Tantaluſſes, who take ſo 
much pains, and murder ſo many creatures 
to ſeek out hell in the depth of the earth, 
that is to ſay, the treaſures which our Sa- 
viour doth call the riches of iniquity. A 
fair leſſon alſo for them of whom St, Hie- 


rome ſpeaketh, treating of the life of clerks: 


There be ſome, ſaith he, who do give a little 
thing for an aims, to the end to have it again 
with great uſury; and under colour of giv- 
ing ſomething, they ſeek after riches, which 
is rather a hunting than an alms: ſo are beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes taken. A ſmall bait is put 
to a book, to the end to catch at it ſilly wo- 
mens purſes, And in the epitaph of Ne- 
potian to Heliodore: Some, ſaith he, do heap 
money upon money, and making their purſes 
to burſt out by certain kind of ſervices, they 
catch at a ſnare the riches of good matrons, 
and become richer being monks, than they 
were being ſecular. And for this covetouſ- 


neſs, the regular and ſecular have been by 


imperial edicts excluded from legacies, 
whereof the ſame doth complain, not for 
the thing, but for that the cauſe thereof 
hath been given, 
Let us come again to our burning of 


goods, The firſt people that had not yet 
covetouſneſs rooted in their hearts did the 


ſame as our ſavages do. For the Phry- 
gians (or Trojans) did bring to the Latins 
the uſe of burning, not only of moveables, 
but alſo of the dead bodies, making high 


piles of wood for that effect, as AÆAneas 


did in the funerals of Miſenus : 


& robore ſecto 
Ingentem ſtruxere pyrum. 
Virgil, Æneid 6. 


Then the body being waſhed and anointed, 
they did caſt all his garments upon the 


pile of wood, frankincenſe, meats, and 


they poured on it oil, wine, honey, leaves, 
flowers, violets, roſes, ointments of good 
ſmell, aud other things, as may be ſeen 
by ancient hiſtories and inſcriptions. And 


for to continue that which I have ſaid of 


Miſenus, Virgil doth add; 


Purpureaſque ſuper veſtes, velamina nota 
Conjiciunt : pars ingenti ſubiere feretro, &c. 
congeſta cremantur , 
Thura, dona, dapes, fuſo crateres olivo, 
ZEneid 2, 


of Pallas, 


And ſpeaking of the funerals 
a young lord, friend to Æneas: 


Tumgeminasveſtes, oſtroque, auroquerigentes, 


Exlulit ASneas | 
Multaque praterea laurentis præmia pugne 
4 erat, & longo prædam jubet ordine duci : 


dit equos & tela, quibus ſpoliaverat hoſtem. 
= 8 | And 
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And undeyneath : 
Spareitur & tellus lachrymis, ſparguntur & 


arma. | 
Hinc alii ſpolia occiſis direpta Latinis 
Conjiciunt igni, galeas, enſeſque decoros, 
Frænaque ferventeſque rolas: pars munera 
nota 
Ipſorum clypeos, & non falicia lela, 


Setigeroſque ſues, raptaſque ex omnibus agris 


In flammam jugulant pecudes— 


In the holy ſcripture I find but the bo- 
dies of Saul and of his ſons to have been 
burnt after their overthrow, but it is not 


ſaid that any of their moveables were caſt 


into the fire. 
The old Gaullois and Germans did burn 


with the dead body all that which he had 
loved, even to the very beaſts, papers of . 


accounts and obligations, as if by that 
means they would eithcr have paid, or de- 
manded their debts. In ſuch ſort, that a 


little before that Cæſar came thither, there 
were ſome that did caſt themſelves upon 


the pile where the body was burned, in 
hope to live elſewhere with their Kindred, 
lords and friends, Concerning the Germans, 
Tacitus ſaith the ſame of them in theſe terms, 


Que vivis cordi fuiſſe arbitrantur in ignem in- 


ferunt etiam animalia, ſervos & clientes, 


Theſe faſhions have been common an- 


_ ciently to many nations, but our ſavages 


are not ſo fooliſh as that; for they take 
good heed from putting themſelves into 
the fire, knowing that it is too hot. They 
content themſelves then in burning the 
dead man's goods; and as for the body, 
they put him honourably in the grave. 


This Panoniac, of whom we have ſpoken, 


was kept in the cabin of Niguiroet his fa- 
ther, and of Neguioadetch his mother, un- 
til the ſpring time, when that the aſſem- 
bly of the f 

revenge his death: in which aſſembly he 
was yet wept for, and before they went to 


the wars they made an end of his fune- 


ral, and carried him (according to- their 
cuſtom) in a deſolate iſland, towards Cape 


de Sable, ſome five and twenty or thirty 


leagues diſtant from Port Royal. Thoſe 
mes which do ſerve them for church-yards 
are ſecret amongſt them, for fear ſome 
enemy ſhould ſeek to torment the bones of 


their dead. Ki 


Pliny, and many others, have eſteemed 
that it was fooliſhneſs to keep dead bodies, 


under a vain opinion that after this life one 


is ſomething. But one may apply unto 
him, that which Poritus Feſtus, Governor 
of Ce/area, did-fooliſhly ſay to the apoſtle 
St. Paul: Thou art beſide thy ſelf; much 
learning bath made thee mad. Our ſavages 


are eſteemed very brutiſh, (which they are 


avages was made for to go to 


not) but yet they have more wiſdom in that 
reſpect than ſuch philoſophers. 

We Chriſtians do commonly bury the 
dead bodies, that is to ſay, we yield them 
to the earth (called bumus, from whence 


cometh the word homo a man) from which 


they were taken, and ſo did the ancient 
Romans before the cuſtom of burning them; 
which amongſt the Weſt- Indians the Bra- 
/ilians do, who put their dead into pits dig- 
ged after the form of a tun, almoſt up- 
right, ſometimes 1n their own houſes, like 
to the firſt Romans, according as Servius 
the commentator of Virgil doth ſay. But 
our ſavages as far as Peru do not ſo, but 
rather do keep them whole in ſepulchres, 


which be in many! places as ſcaffolds of 


nine and ten foot high, the roof whereof 
is all covered with mats, whereupon they 
ſtretch out their dead, ranked according to 
the order of their decgaſe. So almoſt our 
ſavages do, ſaving that their ſepulchres are 
leſs and lower, made after the form of 
cages, which they cover very properly, 
and there they Jay their dead: which we 
call to bury, and not to inter, ſeeing they 
are not within the earth, 

Now although that many nations have 
thought good to keep the dead bodies; 
yet it is better to follow that which nature 
requireth, which is, to render to the earth 
that which belongeth unto her, which (as 
Lucretius ſaith) 


Omniparens eadem rerum eſt commune ſepul- 
chrum. | 


Alſo this is the ancienteſt faſhion of bu- 
rying, faith Cicero. And that great Cyrus, 
king of the Per/ians, would not be other- 
wiſe ſerved after his death, than to be re- 
ſtored to the earth: O my dear children! 
(ſaid he before he died) when I have ended 
my life, do not put my body either in gold 
or in ſilver, or in any other ſepulchre, but 
render it forthwith to the earth : fur what 
may be more happy and more to be deſired, 
than to join himſelf with her that produceth 
and nouriſbeth all good and fair things? So 
did he eſteem for vanity all the pomps and 
exceſſive expences of the pyramids of 
Agybt, of the mauſoleums and other monu— 
ments made after that imitation; as the 
fame of Auguſtus the great, and magnifi- 
cal maſs of Adrian, the ſeptizone of Seve- 
#45, and other yet Jeſs; not eſteeming 
himſelf after death more than the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects. ” 

The Romans did leave the entombing of 
the bodies, having perceived that the long 
wars did bring diſorder unto it, and that 
the dead corps were unburied, which by 
the laws of the twelve tables, it was be- 
hoveful to bury out of the town, like as 
they did in Athens, Whereupon Arnobius, 

ſpeaking 


ſpeaking againſt the Gentiles: Me do not 
fear (ſaith he) as you think, the ranſacking 
our graves, but we kept the moſt ancient 
and beſt cuſtom of burying. 
Pauſanias (who blameth the Gaullois as 
much as he can) faith in his Phociques, that 
they had no care to bury their dead; but 


we have ſhewn the contrary heretofore : 


and though it were fo, he ſpeaketh Gf the 
overthrow of the army of Brennus. The 
ſame might have been ſaid of the Naba- 
teens, who (according to Strabo) did that 
which Pauſanias doth object to the Gaullois, 
and buried the bodies of their kings in 
dunghils. 

Our ſavages are more kind than ſo, and 
have all that which the office of humanity 
may deſire, yea even more. For after 
they have brought the dead to his reſt, 


every one maketh him a preſent of the beſt 


thing he hath: ſome do cover him with 
many ſkins of beavers, of otters, and other 
' beaſts: others preſent him with bows, ar- 
rows, quivers, knives, matachias, and 
other things, which they have in common, 
not only with them of FHorida, who, for 
want of furrs, do ſet upon the ſepulchres 
the cup wherein the deceaſed was accuſ- 
tomed to drink, and all about them they 
plant great numbers of arrows : item they 
of Braſil, who do bury with their dead 
things made of feathers and carkenets z 
and they of Peru, who (before the coming 
of the Spaniards) did fill their tombs with 
treaſures: but alſo with many nations of 
theſe our parts, which did the ſame even 
from the firſt time after the flood, as may 
be conjectured by the writing (though de- 
ceitful) of the ſepulchre of Semiramis, 
queen of Babylon; containing, that he of 
her ſucceſſors that had need of money 
ſhould make it to be opened, and that he 
ſhould find there even as much as he would 


have. Whereof Darius, willing to make 


trial, found in it nothing elſe but other 
letters ſpeaking in this ſort; unleſs thou 


wert a wicked man and unſatiable, thou 


wouldſt not have, through covetouſneſs, ſ0 
troubled the quiet of the dead and broken 
down their ſepulchres. I would think this 
cuſtom to have been only among the hea- 
thens, were it not that I find in Foſephus's 
hiſtory, that Solomon did put in the ſepul- 
chre of David his father above three 
millions of gold, which was rifled thirteen 
hundred years after. 

This cuſtom to put gold into the ſepul- 
chres being come even to the Romans, 
was forbidden by the twelve tables, alſo 
the exceſſive expences that many did make 
in watering the bodies with precious liquors, 
and other myſteries that we have recited 
heretofore. 


Vor. II. 


And notwithſtanding many 
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ſimple and fooliſh men and women did or- 
dain by will and teſtament, that one ſhould 
bury with their bodies their ornaments, 
rings, and jewels (which the Greeks did 
call entaphia) as there is a form ſeen of it, 
N by the lawyer Scævola in the books 
of the Digeſtes; which was reproved by 
Papinian and Ulpian, likewiſe civil lawyers; 
in ſuch ſort, that for the abuſe thereof, the 
Romans were conſtrained to cauſe that the 
cenſors of the womens ornaments did con- 
demn, as ſimple and effeminated, them 


that did ſuch things, as Plutarch ſaith, in 


the lives of Solon and Sylla. Therefore 


the beſt courſe is to keep the modeſty of 


the ancient patriarchs, and even of king 
Cyrus, whom we have mentioned before, 
on whoſe tomb was this inſcription, re- 
ported by Arrian. 


Thou that paſſiſt by, whomſoever thou beeſt, 
and from what part ſoever thou comeſt, 
for I am ſure that thou wilt come: I am 
that Cyrus who got the dominion to the 
Perfians : I pray thee envy not this little 
parcel of ground which covereth my poot 


body. 


So then our ſavages are hot excuſable in 
utting all the beſt ornaments. they have 
into the ſepulchres of the dead, ſeeing they 
might reap commodity by them. But 
one may anſwer for them, that they have 
this cuſtom even from their fathers be- 
ginning (for we ſee that almoſt from the 
very time of the flood the like hath been 
done, in this hither world) and giving to 
their dead their furrs, matachias, bows, 
arrows and quiversz they were things that 
they had no need of, | 


And notwithſtanding this doth not clear 


the Spaniards from blame, who have rob- 
bed the ſepulchres of the Indians of Peru, 


and caſt the bones on the dunghil; nor 


our own men that have done the like, in 
taking away the beavers ſkin in our New- 
France, as I have ſaid heretofore. 

For as Iſidorus ſaith of Damigtte, in an 
Epiſtle: It is the part of enemies, void of all 
humanity, to rob the bodies of the dead, which 
cannot defend themſelves ; nature itſelf hath 
given this lo many, that batred doth ceaſe 
after death, and do reconcile themſelves with 
the deceaſed: but riches make the covetous to 
become enemies to the dead, againſt whom 
they have nothing to ſay, who torment their 
bones with reproach and injury, And there» 


fore not without cauſe have the ancient 
emperors made laws, and ordained rigo- 


rous pains againſt the ſpoilers and deſtroy- 
ers of ſepulchres. | 


All praiſes be given to God, 
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of warm countries arg mingled with ſharp 
ut; and indeed from the conſtant 
breathings through the pores, more there than 


our Spirits muſt make haſte out of bodies er- 
hauſted by heat; but I have often ſeen many, 
both natives, aul others, at Surinam, very 
vigoraus in extreme ald age. It ibis con- 
tinent, the Indians will tell you of mighty 
princes upwards, and golden cities, how 


true I know not. But a brave country it 


is, and it may be truly ſaid, to a mind un- 
taint with ambition (aud that cgn live ac- 
cording to naturt) no place is more accom- 


modate; ubether toe regard health, a Inxu- 


riant ſoil, or kind women. I have made 
it no deſign of mine either to hide the incon- 
veniencies of the country, or to exzol the 


ards to myſelf ; for the delights fi 


in colder regions, it is rationally believed, 
' groſs doftrine, that under, or near the 


ig, is here expos'd. Some there are, who con- 
dently believe, . theſe warm climates were 


HIS is a preſent of three yegrs ; | happineſs thereof beyond truth; ſuch as it 
collection, not without many haz- 1 


thens : to which opinion, for the pleaſure of 
the ſame places, I could afſent ; but that 
the maſt acute philoſophers of old, held a 


the dwellings 7 the ancient learned hea- 


line, twas not habitable, whereof daily 
experience affords a confutation ; and 'tis 


great ignorance to think any coufiderable 


improvements can be made far diſtant from 
the fun. What advantage hath accrued 
to the Engliſh ſcepter, how navigation 
hath. been increaſed by the only trade of 


tobacco and ſugar in our new plantations, 


who'hgth not heard? As for myſelf, I 
held it more ingenuous to venture thy cen- 
ſure for appearing in print, than that you 
ſhould loſe the delight of theſe obſerva- 
Lions. , | 
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CHAP. I. 
7 | Of the river 


HICH is in ſix, or five and a 

half degrees of northerly latitude, 
barr'd with ſand at the entrance; but yet, 
three fathom deep at high-water; and in 
ſpring-tides more. *'Tis about a league 
over at the mouth, of which breadth, or 
but very little narrower, it holds five 
leagues up to a ſmall village, called the 
Fort; and then by degrees, in two leagues 
farther, decreaſes a mile, and ſo conti- 
nues as far as hath been diſcovered. It 
hath a channel on either ſide, to the caſt 
and weſt, but the firſt 1s reputed beſt, in 
which, veſſels of three e er tons 


have ſailed near twenty leagues up to the 


metropolis or chief town of the colony, 
called Toorarica, conſiſting of about one 
hundred dwelling houſes, and a chapel. 
Before the town is a very fair bay or har- 
bour, large enough to contain an hundred 
ſail of ſhips. *Tis on both ſides woody, 
unleſs here and there a plantation be open 
to it; and fo perfect a meander, that in 
a matter of fifteen leagues ſailing, a ſhip 
ſteers all points of the compaſs. I is 
well ſtor'd with good fiſh of innumera- 
ble kinds, and others, though not ſo uſe- 
tul, yet for their rarity very obſervable ; 
as the ſword-fiſh, ſo called from a bone 
growing at his ſnout, reſembling a ſword, 
or more properly a rake, of which I 


have ſeen ſome above an ell long. There 


is another called the manatee, who feeds 
Yoon buſhes by the river ſide, gives ſuck 


likc a cow, and eats more like fleſh than 


fiſh : I'll but name a third, which, for 


the ſtrangeneſs of its nature, deſerves a 


more particular deſcription ; it is the tor- 
pedo or numb-eel, which being alive, 
and touching any other living creature, 
ſtrikes ſuch a deadneſs into all the parts, 
as for a while renders them wholly uſeleſs, 
and inſenſible, which is believ'd, has oc- 


caſioned the drowning of ſeveral perſons 


who have been unhappily ſo taken, as 
they were ſwimming in the river: it pro- 
Vos. II. | 
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duces the like effect if but tauch'd with 
the end of a long pole, or one man im- 
mediately laying hold of another fo be- 
numb'd : the truth of this was experi- 
enced, one of them being taken and 
thrown upon the bank, where a dog ſpy- 
ing it ſtir, catches it in his mouth, and 

reſently falls down, which the maſter ob- 
erving, and going to pull him off be- 
comes motionleſs himſelt ; another ſtand- 
ing by, and endeavouring to. remove 
him, follows the ſame fortune ; the cel 
getting looſe they return quickly to them- 
„ 

Plantations are ſettled thirty leagues up 
the river, higher than which it is not 
probable the limits of that new colony 
can extend, by reaſon of cataracts or falls 
of water, that deſcend from ledges of 
rocks, from one ſide of the river to the 
other, rendring any paſſage by water (the 
beſt means of conveying neceſſaries) alto- 
gether impoſſible; nor is it only one, for 
which, in time, perhaps ſome remedy 
might be invented, but they are obſerved 
to = within five or ſix leagues one of 
another, for aught is known, up to the 
very head. There was once an occaſion 
to go up thoſe falls in chaſe of ſome In- 
dians, who had been down, and kill'd an 
Engliſh woman, and robb'd the houſe 
wherein ſhe was: this expedition was 
undertaken by a good number of men 
well provided, who, after they had with 
moſt grievous labour haul'd their boats by 
land above ſeven or eight of thoſe falls, 
were at laſt compell'd to return without 
deſired ſucceſs, not having ſo much as 
ſeen an Indian, and, adventuring as they 
came back to ſhoot thoſe precipices in 
their boats, were ſome of them daſh'd to 
pieces in the deſcent, and the reſt hardly 
elcaped with their lives: theſe cataracts 
are in moſt of the rivers upon the coaſt, 
and are the only lett to the more perfect 
diſcovery of that rich continent. 
CHAP. 
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"7C H AFP. 


Of the climate and country in general; 


7 HICH from November till Fuly 
is but moderately hot, by reaſon 
of clouds interpos'd, and exceſſive rains 
cooling the earth all that time, and the 
conſtant north-ecaſt-breezes, which no leſs 
refrigerate the air : the other five months, 
when little rain falls, and thoſe friendly 
clouds are wanting, the heat is ſomething 
violent, occaſioned no leſs by a reflection 
from the earth, which is generally ſandy, 
than the nearneſs of the ſun itſelf, and 
would be hardly tolerable, were it not for 
the breezes before-mentioned. Being no 
further from the equinoctial line, the 
days and nights are always almoſt equal, 
not differing above an hour, the ſun riſing 
and ſetting never ſooner or later, than half 
an hour before, or half an hour after ſix. 
The conſtant warmneſs of the place 
makes it far more agreeable to age, than 
youth, The firſt it cheriſhes, and as it 
were, renews their years, making them 
ſprightly and gallant, who were here 
crazy and impotent; the latter have leſs 
ſpirit, and decay more ſwiftly than in 
theſe northern countries, though Suri- 
nam be healthful enough to temperate 
ſound bodies. The moſt common diſ- 
eaſes incident to it, are the fever and 
ague, the yawes, and the dropſy, call'd 
there the country difeaſe : with the 
firſt, the people were not a little. afflicted 
at their firſt ſettling, I believe, occaſion'd 
rather by bad lodging, and worſe diet, 
than any natural intemperature of the cli- 
mate. The yawes is the ſame with, or 


but little differing from, the French-Pox ; 


it is too frequently caught by coition with 


Indian women, to whom it is no leſs na- 


tural than any other malady, and which, 
by the mediation of the Spaniard, is be- 
come no ſtranger to almoſt 4 part of 
Europe : it will breed alſo there from any 
ſore, which, if not carefully look'd after 
(ſuch is the malignity of the country to 
things of that nature) converts into that 


molt loathſome and not eaſily cured miſ- | 


chief. The dropſy, or country-diſeaſe, 
is, I think, acquired by that unwholſome 
flaſhy kind of nouriſhment, which, from 
the hardneſs of the place, and penury of 
maſters, poor ſervants are forced to make 
a ſhift with (for I never obſerved any but 
ſuch have it) which, lighting upon dull 
unactive ſpirits, drives them into a mg- 


lancholy careleſſneſs of themſelves, and 
for want of vigour and livelineſs to ex- 
pel thoſe moiſt humours, which ſuch tem- 
pers in that country do abundantly con- 
tract, they. periſh, being hardly recover- 
able unleſs taken at the very beginning 
of the diſtemper. 

The land next the river's mouth, is 
low, woody, and full of ſwans : one, 
but about thirty leagues up, high, and 
mountainous, having plain fields of a 
vaſt extent, here and there beautified with 
ſmall groves, like iſlands in a green ſea ; 
amongſt whoſe ſtill flouriſhing trees it is 
incomparable pleaſant to conſider the de- 
lightful handy- works of nature, expreſs'd 
in the variety of thoſe pretty creatures, 
which, with ridiculous antick geſtures, 
diſport themſelves upon the branches. 
There is a conſtant ſpring and fall, ſome 
leaves dropping, and others ſucceeding 
in their places ; but the trees are never 

uite diveſted of their ſummer livery ; 
ſome have always bloſſoms, and the ſe- 
veral degrees of fruit at once : the ſenſe 
of ſmelling may, at any time, enjoy a 
full delight amongſt the woods, which 
diſperſe their aromatick odours a good. 
diſtance from the land, to the no little 
pleaſure of the ſea-tired paſſenger. 

The various productions of inſects from 
the heat and moiſture, are admirable in 
that country. I have oblerved a white 
ſpeck, at firſt no bigger than a pin's 
head, upon a new-ſprung ſoft excreſcency - 
from the root of a great tree, which, by 
degrees in two or three Gays, has grown 
to a kind of butterfly, with fair painted 
black and ſaffron-coloured wings. I have 
found others not quite perfect ſticking up- 
on the bodies of trees, as it were incor- 

orated into the wood it ſelf. There is 
another, called a camel-fly, from its 
long neck, how gencrated I know nor, 
which has its wings like ſmall leaves ; 
and having lived a while, at length lights 
upon the ground, takes root, and is 
transformed into a plant. This I relate, 
not from any certain knowledge of my 
own, but I was encouraged to inſert it, 
from the information. of the honourable 
William Byan, lord general of Guinea, 
and governor of Surinam, who I am ſure 
is too much a gentleman to be the author 
of a lye. Many more oblcrvations of this 
| + mature 
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nature no doubt I might have made, if 
the vanity of my years would have ſuf- 


fered me to mind it. : 
The government is monarchical, in 


imitation of ours, by a governor, council, 


and aſſembly ; the laws of England are 
alſo theirs, to which are added ſome bye 
conſtitutions, no leſs obliging, proper 


to the conveniences of that count. 


CHAP. III. 


Of” the proviſions ; | 


HICH are yames, plantons, and 
caſſader, for bread ; the firſt is a 
root, bearing a bine not unlike to a hop, 
it is ripe in eight months, and being boiPd 
or roaſted is dry and crumbly; it has no 
bad taſte, becauſe it has none at all that 
ever I could find in it: The planton is 
a fruit of a tree, but of twelve months 
growth ; it is almoſt like a bean-cod, 
but bigger ; they hang forty or fifty in 
a bunch, of which the tree bears no 
more than one at a time, and being 
gather*d before quite ripe, are alſo either 
boil'd or roaſted, and in my opinion 
not much more excellent - than the for- 
mer. The laſt, which indeed may moſt 
properly be termed bread, is alſo a 
root, ordinarily almoſt as thick as a 
man's leg, but of various forms ; it 
bears a ſmall tree about eight foot 
high, and becomes fit to draw in twelve 
months, when it is replanted with ſticks 
of its own laid in the ground : the root 


is taken, ſcrap'd, and then preſs'd from 
its juice, which is rank poiſon, and 


aſter bak*d upon ſtones in round cakes, 
half an inch thick; when it is new made 
it is pleaſant enough, but by that time it 
is a day old, methinks there's little ſa- 
vour in it: of this, the Indians make 
divers kinds of. incbriating drinks, one 
whereof, calPd perrinoe, is truly good, 
and nearly reſembles our ſtrongeſt March 
beer, which has been preſerved to a 
twelve-month ſtaleneſs: ok the relation 
of their manner of brewing it, will, I 
believe, rebate the edge of any one's 
deſire here, which perhaps might be 
otherwiſe ſharp enough to taſte it ; firſt, 
they take caſſader-bread bak'd for that 
purpoſe very black, which the oldeſt 
women and- ſnotty noſe children chew 
in their mouths, and, with as much ſpit- 
tle as they can, throw into a jar of 
water, ſo letting it ſtand a while, then 
{train the bread from it, and with ſome 
chew'd potatocs fet it a working, which 


becomes fit to drink in few days. The 
Engliſh planters make their cool drink 
of the juice of ſugar-canes and water 
boil'd together, a moſt pleaſant liquor, 
and ſuppos'd wholeſome. at 
Of fleſh and fiſh they receive con- 
ſtant ſupplies from New England, Virgi- 
nia, and other places, though the woods 
and rivers are not unfurniſh*d of ſufficient 
quantities, but the inceſſant rains, and 
over-flows of water hinder their being 
taken conſiderably, ſave in the day- 
time, when no body need complain of 
want 'that can but take a little pains to 
catch it. The fiſh may juſtly be reput- 
ed comparable to ours, but, a not very 
curious palate may eaſily diſcern, how 
much better the fleſh of England is, than 
the fame kinds in thoſe H 
tries that breed there, being obſerv*d to 
be for the moſt part flaſhy and inſipid, 
hogs only excepted, which are far better 
and ſweeter than amongſt us. | 
At one time of the year alſo are taken 


tortoiſes (not thoſe whoſe ſhells are ſo 
highly valu'd here) upon the ſea-coaſt, 


weighing two or three hundred pounds a 
picce. The females are accounted beſt, 
who have commonly a peck of eggs at 
once in their bellies, each as big as a 
hen's, but hardly ſo good, which they 


come out of the water to lay in the 


ſand, where they cover and leave 
them to be hatch'd by the ſun's heat: 
the fleſh of theſe ſalted, I think, no- 
thing but an invincible neceſſity can 
plead for, but freſh it is cried up by 


ſome for a moſt excellent diſh, though, 


for my part, I am prone to believe 


otherwiſe. The taſte 1s not unpleaſant, 


but it was always moſt offenſive to my 
ſtomach, which is none of the niceſt ; 


and it cannot but yield a very groſs and 


my nouriſhment, becanſe of its ſud- 
den aptneſs to putrefaction not being 
preſervable from ſtinking without ſalts 
above two hours after it is killed. Sheep 

will 


otter coun- 
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will by no means thrive there, being 


creatures, I ſuppoſe, more appropriated 


to cold and dry, than hot and moiſt 
countries. Beeves like the place well, 
eſpecially by the ſca-ſide, but the ſtock is 


not yet grown numerous enougli to find 
over-much employment for a butcher. 
Hogs would increaſe infinitely, did not 
the bats retard it, by biting off their 
teats. | | 


CHA F. V. 


Of the birds ; 


(x7 HICH generally both for beau- 
W ty and goodneſs may, I believe, 


claim priority from moſt in the world : 


but the philomela's waryling throat is 
wanting to all, in thoſe too ſavage man- 
ſions for ſo ſweet as gueſt. The birds 
there making no other harmony but in 
horror, one howling, - another ſcreech- 
ing, a third, as it were, groaning and 
lamenting ; all agreeing in their ill con- 
certed voices to repreſent the diſmal 
yellings of a hellbred ore but what is 
wanting in their muſick (which contri- 
butes nothing to real uſes) is more than com- 
penſated by their other excellencies. Duck, 
teal, widgeon, plover, ſnipe, pheaſant, 
patrige, &c. far bigger, and every whit 


as good as any here, are there frequent 


in all places. Parrots alſo are more 
common than jack-daws in England : 
and, upon the ſea-coaſt, are a kind of 
towl (whoſe name I don't remember) ſo 
tall, that at a diſtance, they appear like 
companies of men upon the ſand, and 
coming nearer their - glittering feather'd 
armours (of ſo pure a ſcarlet as no art 
can equal) almoſt dazzle the greedy eyes 
of the beholders. Exceeding theſe, for 
beauty (though of far different magni- 
tude, being not bigger than ſome hum- 
ble-bee) is a bird in the woods, which 
turning ſeveral ways, preſents as many 
of the moſt delightful colours to the 
eyes, and ſo lively, as can poſſibly be 
imagined : it is call'd a hummin Tirg, 
and like a bee gathers its nouriſhment 
from flowers. There is another kind of 
black-bird which hangs its neſt like a 
purſnet, at the ends of boughs, to ſe- 
cure it from the roguiſh e ron who 


would be otherwiſe pulling it to pieces. 


A great deal might be ſpoken more com- 
mendatory, at leaſt more curious, upon 


this ſubject, by ſome body whoſe obſerv- 


ations were intended, not, like mine, 
taken as it were by chance, and with- 
out a thought of rendring them more 


publick, than by curſory and verbal re- 


[ry xm to familiars. 1 would have ad- 
ed ſomething of the bat, but it being 
diſputable whether it belongs to birds or 
beaſts, I refer it to my deſcription of 


things hurtful, being a place more proper 


for it thah either of the former. Of the 
beaſts, with which Surinam is ſo well 
and variouſly ſtored, that I think no 
PRs whatſoever can, with more reaſon, 
rag of its excellency in this kind, and 
it is almoſt as eaſy to enumerate the ſtars 
of heaven as their ſeveral ſpecies. But 
I will treſpaſs no further upon the rea- 
der's patience than to give a ſhort de- 
{cription of ſuch, as are accounted moſt 
remarkable, and which my memory pre- 
ſents to me on a ſudden : thoſe are deer, 
hares, coneys, armadillios, hogs, buffa- 
loes, ant-bears, tygers, Sc. The in- 
habitants of the trees are baboons, quot- 
toes, monkeys, marmazetts, cuſharees, 
ſloths, and many more I have forgot- 
ten. The deer are much like our ordi- 
nary ones in Exglaud, The hares more 
reſemble a pig than any other creature 
that I know ; they are brown, ſmooth- 
haired, ſpotted with white, and are far 
bigger than an Engliſb hare, which, be- 
ſide the mouth, they have no part like : 
they are excellent good meat, much bet- 
ter than any four-tooted game in Eng- 
land. The conies are red, not ſo good 
meat, and leſs than the hares, but not 
differing in ſhape. The armadillios are 
of, two kinds, great, and little; of the 
— I ſaw one weighed eighty pounds. 
hey are ſhort-leg'd, have three 
claws upon their feet, are headed like 
a hog, have no teeth, and but very 
little mouths; they are defended all 
over, ſave the head and belly, with 
an armour as it were plated, ſcarce pe- 
netrable by a lance, unleſs it happen 
in a joint, they burrow in the ground, 
and, had they not quite ſo ſtrong a ſmell 
of muſk, would be no contemptible 
meat 
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meat. Of the hogs, there are three 
kinds, one lives like an otter, for the 
moſt part in the water, and is much 
commended, but it was never my luck 
to ſee any of that ſort. The other 
two are called the pakeera, and pinko; 
the firſt has the navel growing upon 
his back, he is of a grey colour, and 
about the bigneſs of an Engliſh ſhote 
of ſix months old, is indifferent good 
meat. The pinko is near as big, and 
every Whit as good as ours. The but- 
falo is reported to be as big as a 
bullock of two years old, and almoſt 
as good meat, but I cannot give him 


a particular deſcription, becauſe it was 


never my hap to ſee one all the while 
I continued there, they having been 
rarely obſerved to come ſo low as where 
I dwelt*in that country. The ant- 
bear is about the bigneſs of an ordi- 
nary hog, of a black and grey colour, 
having a long bruſh tail like a fox, or 
ſquirrel, with which he ſhelters his 
whole body from the- rain, his head 1s 
ſmall, his ſnout about a foot long 
from his eyes, he has no teeth, and 
a mouth not big enough to thruſt 
in two fingers; his tongue is round, and 
ſmall, which he can put out a foot be- 
yond his mouth to lick in ants, never 
feeding upon any thing elſe ; he is very 
ſtrong, eſpecially in his fore-parts, and 
has tharp claws above an inch and a 
half long, with which he can ſtrike 
dangerouſly, but his pace is flow, and 
therefore eaſily avoided ; his fleſh is none 


of the ſweeteſt, but if well ſauced 


with hunger it will down. Of the 
tygers there are three kinds, black, 
ſpotted, and red. The firſt is accounted 


fierceſt, but he very ſeldom appears a- 


mongſt the dwellings. The ſpotted 


was never his good fortune ; at length one 
night, lying in his hammock, in an open 


houſe, a tyger comes, takes him up, and, 
carries him two miles into the woods, in 


vain crying for help, which was heard 
by an Engliſo woman in a cloſe houſe 
hard by, who had ſo much courage 
(more than is uſual in her ſex) to fire a 
muſquet from the window ; but thoſe 
who have had to do with them know, 
it is not noiſe only can ſcare a tyger 
from his prey : the man was found next 


off. They are obſerved to be not ſo nu- 
merous now as formerly, partly retire- 
ing further into the woods, and a great 
many having been taken by the hunt+ 


ers. There is one John Millar, who 
has killed no fewer than a dozen or 


fourteen ſingly with his gun and lance, 
from ſome miraculouſly eſcaping with 
his life, and having been dangerouſly 
hurt by others. There are not many 
of the red, and thoſe not ſo fierce as 
either of the former. In the woods 
are a great many land tortoiſes, but not 
lo big, by more than three quarters, as 
the ſea ones; their ſhells are ſo hard, 
and ſtrong, that a laden cart may go 


over and not cruſh them, in which be- 
ing otherwiſe defenceleſs, they ſecure 
themſelves from any enemies but men 


and tygers : the firſt, breaking up their 
lodgings with an axe; the other, with 


his teeth :- they will eat almoſt any 


thing, and are by the planters preſerved 


in pens a great many together, to make 


uſe of when they pleaſe, being reputed 
none of the courts 

are alſo porcupines ſhap'd almoſt like 
our Engliſb hedge-hogs, but larger, and 
armed all over with black and white 


quills about two handfuls long, and ſharp 


a with his head and ſhoulders eaten 


diſhes there. There 
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which 1 think are miſcall'd, being rather as needles, which nature has taught þ 
leopards than tygers, do no little hurt them to ſhoot from their ſides, with ad- ; 
to plantations, by deſtroying the cattle mirable dexterity agatnſt a coming enemy. i 
and poultry. They are of ſo vaſt a Monkeys and baboons, are ſo fami- | 
ſtrength, that one of them will make liarly known in England, they need not | | if 
nothing to leap over a five or ſix foot a particular deſcription here; though i 


rail, with a hog in his mouth. There was one thing of the baboons, wherein I think . 4 
once one came into a plantation, kill'd a they differ from all others, I cannot | 4 


bull of two years old, and dragged him 


above a quarter of a mile into the woods. 
Unleſs they be wounded, or very hun- 


, 


gry, they will hardly aſſault a man in 


the day time. I never heard of above 
two or three they have killed one 
way or other, ſince the ſettling of the 
colony : one of them, who was a 
huntſman and a luſty fellow, was often 
heard to wiſh he could meet with a 
tyger, and made it a great complaint 
in all his fearches through the woods, it 
Vor. Ih | 


Ll 


omit inſerting, which is, that at cer- 
tain hours both of the night and day, 
they ſend ſo horrid a roaring from their 


hollow throats, that, to thole unwonted . 


to ſuch noiſes, nothing can ſeem at firſt 
more ſtrange and terrible, being eaſily 
to, be heard above two miles off. 
The marmazet is a very pretty crea- 
ture of a greeniſh yellow colour, and 
though far leſs than a monkey, is 


commander of all thoſe lofty dwel- 


lers, riding them from tree to trec 
e 6. | | \ at 


arch 
aAtlons 
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at his pleaſure, they not being able 
to ſhake him off, and inſtead of ſpurs, 
to provoke their ſpecd, he bites them 
by the cars. The quotto is black, 
ſomething bigger than a monkey, hav- 
ing a very long tail, with which he 
ſwings himſelf trom bough to bough, 
his fee is red, with hair n a Tit- 
tle over his forchead, and his aſpect 
is almoſt like an old Indian woman's ; 
his cry is ſhrill, and very loud. The 
cuſharee is black, leſs than a mar- 
mazet, and ſhap'd every = per- 
fectly like a lyon. The floth is a 
creature ſo call'd from the dulneſs of 
his nature, ſomewhat bigger than a 
baboon, and of various colours ; he is 
ſo ſtupid, that neither ſhouts nor blows 
will make him mend his pace conſi- 
derably, which one may imagine is 
none of the ſwifteſt, when, if not di- 


ſturb'd, he will make it a day's jour- 


ney in climbing up a tree, from 
whence he rarely deſcends, till there 
is nothing left to feed upon, and then, 
mov'd more by neceſſity than choice, 
he very gravely travels down that and 
up another; where he fits ſpending 
thoſe idle hours, which are not many, 
he can ſpare from eating and ſleep, 
in whiſtling ſuch tunes as himſelf is 
too lazy (and, I believe, no body 
elſe would think think good enough) 


to dance after. 
This is but a taſte of what another 


(whoſe humours are not ſo volatile as 
mine) might frame. into a banquet ; 
though I am perſuaded the moſt ſerious 
obſerver might- continue there, almoſt 
ſeven years together, and yet be always 
finding ſome creature or other he had 
not met withal before, and not much 
leſs worthy of his notice, than any I 
have named. FRO 


CHA 


. 


Of the fruits; 


HICH are oranges, limons, 
limes, pomcitrons, both water 


and muſk melons, with ſome grapes ; 


all which are forc'd, not natural to the 
country, though as good and thrive as 
well there as in any other place. Thoſe 


originally found there, are plantons, bo- 


nanoes, ſemerrimars, guavers, pines, 
and abundance of wild traſh, which, 
perhaps if tranſplanted, might prove 
not ſo contemptible as they now are. 
The planton I have already ſpoken of, 
from which the bonano is little different, 


but rather the better of the two, though 


neither of them, in my opinion, very 
pleaſing. The ſemerrimar grows upon 
a pretty tall tree; it is almoſt like a 
peach, woolly on the outſide, and is 
not to be eaten till rotten, when the 
taſte is not unlike to that of marma- 
lade of quinces. The guaver is about 


the bigneſs of a medlar, yellow, and 
full of ſeeds, it is truly a moſt deli- 
cious fruit, and when quite ripe, taſtes 
very ltke a ſtrawberry z it grows upon 
ſmall trees, commonly in ſavanna's, 
or paſtures. The pine, or rather 
the prince , of fruits, is ordinarily 
eight or nine inches about, and a foot 
in length, the outſide is green and che- 
gu: „and within yellow, juicy, and 
ull of holes, like a honey-comb ; on 
the top it has a fair coronet of leaves, 
as it were denoting its ſupremacy ; 
nor do I think it a uſurper, being in- 
comparably the beſt and moſt beauti- 
ful that ever I ſaw or tafted : it grows 
upon a ſmall buſh, about four foot 
high, the ſtalk coming from the root 
like an artichoke z the crown being 
cut off and planted bears again in ten 
months. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the commodities ; 


HICH are ſugar, ſpeckle-wood, 
cotton, tobacco, indico, gums, 
and dying woods; of ſugar very conſi- 
derable quantities are made, and ac- 
counted generally better by ten per 
cent. than that of Barbadoes. Speckle- 


wood is alſo plentiful enough, and has 
been fold in England equal to the 
price of ſugar, but by its too great 
and frequent importations, it is now 
become of leſs value. Cotton does not 


thrive ſo well there as in Barbadoes, 
and other iſlands, by reaſon, as it is ſup- 
poſed, of the exceſſive rains, and too 
far diſtance from the ſea, from whence 


ariſes a brackiſh dew, that keeps off 


caterpillars, and other things offenſive 
to the buſhes. Tobacco thrives well, 
and is reputed much better than that 
of Virginia, for my part I am no 
ſmoker, and therefore an incompetent 


judge of either: I think there is not yet 


more made than what ſerves the occa- 
ſions of the colony; the people, men, 


women and children, being very much 
addicted to the pipe. Indico has yet 
been but little experienced; rum is a 
ſpirit extracted from the juice of ſugar- 
canes, commonly twice as ſtrong as 
brandy, call'd kill-devil in New Eng- 
land, whither it is fold at the rate of 
twelve pounds of ſugar per | gallon. 
Molaſſes relates alſo to ſugar, being 


that which drops from it, while it is. 


curing, and is the ſame commonly 
fold in England for treacle. The gums 
yet moſt familiarly known there, are 
montagne, and gumma ſemnia, nei- 
ther of which our druggiſts are un- 
acquainted with; they are both eaſily 
procurable, and no doubt many more 
excellent, which time and erience 
will bring to light. There's alſo caſſia 
fiſtula in abundance, and a kind of bal- 
ſam diſtilling from a tree, accounted 
ſecond to none for a green hurt. Nor 
are dying woods wanting, but more 
minded by the Dutch than Engliſh. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the plantations ; 


HICH are in all aboyt five 
hundred, whereof forty. or fifty 
have ſugar-works, yielding no ſmall 
profit to the owners, for a ſlight diſ- 


burſement, conſideirng how brave a re- 


venue, if prudently manag'd, may be 
rais*d from it in a few years: far larger 


(it no contingency divert the ordinary 


courſe of things) than is uſually pro- 
duc'd from a greater foundation, and 
more continu*d induſtry in England. 

The ſeaſons for felling down the wood 
are between April and Auguſt, it being 
left upon the ground to dry till about 


the latter end of Seplember, when, it is 


burnt, and the ſoil enrich'd with its 
aſhes. Indian corn and canes are planted 
upon the lower- grounds. Yames and 
ether proviſions upon that which is 


higher. The corn grows upon a ſtalk 
like a reed, commonly ſix or ſeven foot 
high, and two ears upon a ſtalk : the 
pon 1s about the bigneſs of a which 
ecomes ripe in four months. They 
have two crops in a year, and the in- 
creaſe is at leaſt five hundred for one. 
Canes become fit to break in twelve 
months when they are about ſix foot high, 
and as thick as a man's wriſt : they bear 
a top like a flag, which being cut off, 
and the canes ſqueezed through a mill, 
the juice is boil'd in coppers to a com- 
petent thickneſs, and then pour'd into 
wooden pots made broad and ſquare at 
the top, and taper'd to the compaſs of 
a ſixpence at the bottom with a hole 
thorough, which is ſtopp'd with a little 
ſtick, till ths ſugar beging to be cold, 
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and ſtiffen' d; when it is pull'd out, while after this manner, is knock*d out 
the molaſſes into hogſheads, and ſo ſhipp'd off. 


and by that paſlage, 
drains from it ; and being cur'd a 


"CHAP. VIII. 
Of the neg roes or flaves ; 


| HO are moſt brought out of 
Guinea in Africa to thoſe parts, 
where they are ſold like dogs, and no 


better eſteem'd but for their work-ſake, 


which they perform all the week, with the 


ſevereſt uſages for the ſlighteſt fault, till 


ſaturday afternoon, when they are al- 
lowed to dreſs their own gardens or plant- 


ations, having nothihg but what they 
can produce - 

_ unleſs perhaps once or twice a year, their 
maſters vouchſafe them, as a great fa- 


vour, a little rotten falt-fiſh : or if a 
cow or horſe die of itſelf, they get roaſt- 


meat: their lodging is a hard board, 
and their black ſkins their covering. 
Theſe wretched miſeries not ſeldom drive 
them to deſperate attempts for the re- 
covery of their liberty, endeavouring to 
eſcape, and, if like to be retaken, ſome- 
times lay violent hands upon themſelves; 
or if the hope of pardon bring them a- 
gain alive into their maſter's power, 
they will manifeſt their fortitude, or 


om thenee to live upon; 


rather obſtinacy, in ſuffering the moſt 
exquiſite tortures can be inflicted upon 
them, for a terror and example to others 
without ſhrinking. They are there a 
mixture of ſeveral nations, which are 
always claſhing. with one another, ſo 
that no RY can be hatching, but 
it is preſently detected by ſome party 
amongſt themſelves diſaffected to the 
plot, becauſe their enemies have a ſhare 
in it: they are naturally treacherous and 
bloody, and practiſe no religion there, 
though many of them are circumcis'd: 
but they believe the ancient Py/hagorean 
error of the ſoul's tranſmigration out 
of one body into another; that when 
they die, they ſhall return into their 
own countries and be regenerated, ſo 
live in the world by a conſtant revolu- 
tion; which conceit makes many of 
them over fondly woo their deaths, 
not otherwiſe hoping to be freed from 
that indeed unequall'd ſlavery. 


GH X P. 


Of things there venomous and hurtful. 


＋ NE 2 heat (and paucity 
1 of inhabitants in that country to 


keep them under) has I ſuppoſe occa- 


fioned its ſwarming with ſo many ſeve- 
ral kinds of vermin, as to render the 
beings of men in ſome meaſure dan- 
gerous, troubleſome, and unpleaſant : 
thoſe moſt familiarly taken notice of, 
are ſnakes, crocodiles, ſcorpions, bats, 
ants, muſchetoes, toads, and frogs ; of 
ſnakes, tis certain there have been ſome 
killed near thirty foot long, and of a 


greatneſs proportionable to their length: 


IX. 


I know ſome people are ſo fooliſhly in- 
credulous in things of this nature, that 
they will believe nothing which cannot 
be viſibly demonſtrated within the li- 
mits of their own threſholds ; there- 
fore, for fear of being thought to uſe 
the authority of a traveller, 1 dare not 
repeat how, huge a morſel one of them 
will ſwallow at a time: but far leſs 


danger reſides in one of thoſe huge 


creatures, than their preſence may ſcem 
to threaten z for they are not at all ve- 
nomous, and, eſpecially when full, very 

5 | unweildly ; 
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unweildy: theſe belong properly to _ : 
Water, though ſometimes they prey 


Y 
land: whatever they take is by ſurpriſe, 
never by plain gliding ; nor have I 
ever heard of any man yet was fo 
much a fool, to be cheated out of his 
life by ſo evitable a miſchief: but the 


leſſer kinds, which are too, too, nume- 


rous, are a great deal rather to be 
feared; being many. of them ſo poiſon- 
ous as nothing can be more, as was 


once or twice wofully * not 


only killing, but the fleſh in leſs than 
a day's ſpace dropping by piece- meal 
from the bones of them who were 


bitten: ſome are all over diverſify'd 
with beautiful and lively colours, under 
ruin'd, and ſettle in ſome better place. 


which gallantry is generally obſerved to 
lie hidden the moſt deadly poiſon. O- 


thers are knotty, with horns in their 


tails, and tuſks two inches long upon 
the upper chap. Crocodiles there are 
too, but thoſe neither very numerous 


nor large, they need not take up the 


room of a e here, their ſkins 
being ſo commonly to be ſeen in Eng- 
land, in almoſt every apothecary's ſhop. 
The ſcorpion is black, and almoſt like 
a craw-fiſh, he lurks for the moſt part 
amongſt dry wood or corn, his ſting is 
in his tail, with which, whoever is 
ſtriken, will be vexed with moſt into- 


lerable torture for ſome hours, but it 


reaches not the life: the ordinary re- 
medy to allay the fierceneſs of the mi- 


ſery, is taken from the thing itſelf be- 
ing killed, and bruis'd upon the place, 
The bats are found to be not a little 


noxious both to men and beaſts, in the 
night drawing away their blood, and ſo 
eaſily, that the loſs is not perceivable, 
*till it be paſt prevention, which (if I 
was not miſinform'd) has forced ſeveral 
people to forſake their dwellings, to 
ſave that little blood they had, which 
would have been otherwiſe ſuck'd 


D 


out. Some ſeem as big as pigeons in 
their flight, pa as I have already men- 
tioned, are the only impediments to the 
Engliſh hogs more numerous, increaſe in 
that country, The ants, though but 
little creatures, yet they are ſo many and 
hurtful, that than them Surinam has 
ſcarce a greater trouble; very ſandy 
grounds have always the largeſt ſhare 


of their annoyance, which poor men, 


who have happen'd upon ſuch foils, and 


have had no more ſervants than them 


ſelves, have found ſo conſtant and inſu- 
perable, . that in ſpight of all their en- 


_ deavours to deſtroy them, they have 


been compelled to deſert their planta- 
tions, which otherwiſe they would have 


The muſcheto is a kind of gnat, in the 
night ſo reſtleſly vexatious, by biting, 
and raiſing little ſwellings in the get 
in all the lower places of the country, 
but chiefly by the ſea-ſide, where it is 
moſt over-flown mooriſh lands, that 
fiſhermen for reſt-ſake, have been fain 
to cover themſel-es all over, ſave the 
mouth and eyes, in the ſand. Toads 
and frogs, the ſcare-crows of women, 
like thoſe amongſt the Egyptians, are 
frequent in all places, as well of the 
houſes, as in - fields; and in an 
evening, after a ſhower of rain, their 
noiſes are ſo loud, that a man can 
hardly hear himſelf ſpeak, and the 
croakings of ſome of them are ſo hor- 
rid, that do but imagine the lateſt 
groans of a dying perſon, and you have 
it. Thus much is the worſt can be 
juſtly ſpoken of Surinam, though its 
contrary bleſſings and advantages are of 
far greater weight; nor are theſe miſ- 
chiets ſo conſiderable, but that experi- 
ence has taught infallible and abſolute 
remedies for ſome, and fafe evaſions 
may eaſily be found for others. 
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CHAP, X. 


Of the Indians; 


HO are a people cowardly and 

treacherous, qualities inſepara- 

ble, there are ſeveral nations which 

trade and familiarly converſe with the 

1 8 of the colony, but thoſe they 
l 


ve amongſt are the Caribees, or Ca- 


nibals, who are more numerous than 


any of the reſt, and are ſettled upon 


Vol. II, 


all the iſlands, and in moſt of the ri- 
vers, from the famous one of Ama- 
Zones to that of Oronoque: they go 
wholly naked, ſave a flap for modeſty, 
which the women, after having had a 
child or two, throw off. Their ſkins 
are of an orange tawny colour, and 
their hair black, without curls: a hap- 
" "FF &# 1 Py 
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py people as to this world, if they crying, of any conſiderable motion, 
Were ſenfible of their own 'hap : nature they are acknowledged gallant fellows, 
with little toil providing all things which and honour'd by the leſs hardy. Theſe 
may ſerve her own. neceſſities. The chiefs' or heads of families, have com- 
women are generally laſcivious, and ſome monly three or four wives a- piece, o- 
ſo truly handiome, as to features and pro- thers but one, who may indeed more 
rtion, that if the moſt curious fymetrian properly be termed their vaſſals than 
(had been there, he could not but ſub- ' companions; being no leſs ſubjected to 
| *{eribe' to my opinion: and their pretty their husbands than the meaneſt ſervants 
4 - baſtifulneſs (eſpecially while virgins) in amongſt us are to their maſters; the 
the preſencę of a ſtranger, adds ſuch” a men rarely oppreſs their ſhoulders with 
charming grace to their perfections ( a burthen, the women carry all, and 
nakedly expos'd to every wanton eye) are fo Bs) humble , and'*obſervant in 
that whoever lives amangſt them had their houſes, chat at meals, they always 
- need be owner of no kes, than Foſeph?s wait 5. their husbarſds, And never eat 
| continency, not, at leaſt, to cover their till they” have done 4 79. 0 a woman is 
embtaces: they Have been yet ſo un- delivered of her fitſt child; the preſently 
fortünately ignorant, not” to enrich their goes about her büſineſs as before, and 
*ambrotis' carefles with that” innocent and * the huſpähd feigns himſelf diſtemper'd, 
warm delight of "Kiſſing,, but converſ and is hang'd up to the ridge of the 
by. ſo frequently with "Chriſtians, and ' houſe- in His hamackoe, where he con- 
; | hg. pa rally decile / and ingenious, tinues | certain days dieted with the 
we have reaſon to believe, they will in bread and water of affliction, then be- 
time be taught it. Their | houſes för ing taken down is ſtung with ants (a 
the night are low thatched cottages, puniſhment they uſually inflict upon 


1 With the 'eves cloſe to the ground; for their women, dogs, or children, when 
7 the day they have higher, and open they are fooliſh, for that's the term 
* on every fide, to, defend them from the they uſually put upon any miſdemean- 
LC violence of the ſun's 'rays, yet letting 2 55 and a luſty drinking bout is 
a in the grateful cos el of the air. Their made at the concluſion of the cere- 
x 'hoviſhold "utenſils © are curiouſly painted mony. Their language ſounds well in 
* earthen pots and platters, and their na- the expreſſſon, but is not very eaſy to be 
pery is the leaves of trecs. Their beds learn'd, becauſe many ſingle words ad- 
= or hamackoes (which are. alſo uſed a- mit of divers ſenſes, - to be diſtin- 
" Fong the Engliſb) are made of cotton, guiſhed only, by the tone or altera- 
5 quare like a blanket, and fo ordered tion of the voice. When any martial 
F with ſtrings at cach end, that being tied expedition is reſolved upon, the ge- 
= a convenient diſtance from one another, neral, or chief captain, ſummonſes the 
* it opens the full breadth. For bread town and families to aſſemble, by a 
1 and drink, they plant gardens of caſſa- ſtick with ſo many notches in it as he 
„ "der, and the woods and rivers are their intends days before he ſets out, which 
4 conſtant ſuppeditories of fleſh and fiſh. when they have received, they cut out 
4 For ornament they colour ' themſelves every day one, till all are gone, and 
. all over into neat, works, with a red by that only they know the expiration 
i paint called anotra , Which grows in of the time, for their numbers ex- 
il cods upon ſmall trees, and the juice ceed not twenty, which they waht 
5 FR of certain weeds ; they bore holes alſo names for too, but expreſs them by 
4 through their noſes, lips, and ears, their fingers and toes, which they will 
1 whereat they hang glaſs pendants, pieces ſometimes double, and treble; but their 
* of braſs, or any ſuch like baubles their arithmetic is quickly at a loſs, and 
1 ſervice can procure from the #nglif ; then they cry out Ounſa awara, that 
# they load their legs, necks, and arms is, like the hair of ones head, innu- 
' too, with beads, ſhells of fiſh, and al- merable. They, go to ſea in canoes 
1 moſt any trumpery they can get: they or boats bravely painted, made of one 
1 have no law nor government but ceco- entire piece, being trees cut hollow 
9 nomical, living like the. patriarchs .of , like a trough, and ſome. ſo large, 
. old, the whole kindred in a family, that they will carry five or ſix tons of 
ul where the eldeſt ſon always ſucceeds goods at once. Their arms are 'bows, 


his father as the greateſt ; yet they have with poiſoned arrows, and ſhort clubs 
ſome, more than ordinary perſons, who of ſpeckle-wood ; ' ſome, for defence, 
are their captains, and 'lead them out to carry ſhields made of light wood, hand- 
Wars, whole courage they firſt prove, ſomely painted and engraved. They 
by ſharply whipping them, with "rods, ' obſerve, no order in their fighting, 
which if they endure bravely without nor, unleſs upon very great advan- 
* e „ a i : e 


A Deſcription of SURIN AM. 


tages, enterprize any thing but by 
night. The men they take priſoners 
they put to death with the moſt bar- 
barous cruelties a . coward can invent 
for an enemy in his power. Women 
and children they oF 05 for ſlaves, 
and ſell them for trifles to the Eng- 
liſh. They did once cut off ſome 
French in Surinam, and made ſeveral 
attempts upon the Eugliſb at their 
firſt ſettling, which were always fru- 
ſtrated, and they ſoundly ſmarted for 
their folly : now the colony is grown 

otent they dare not but be humble. 
hey are highly ſenſible of an injury 
amongſt themſelves, and will, if poſſible, 
have revenge at one time or other, 
which they always effect by treachery, 
and dare never aſſault a man to his 
face. They have no religion amongſt 
them that ever I could perceive, 
though my will talk of a captain of 
the ſks, but neither worſhip him nor 
any «other. They have ſome knowledge 
of the devil, whom they call Yarakin, 
and their impoſtors, or, as they call 
them, peeies, make them believe they 
frequently converſe with him; whether 
they do ſo really or no, I know not, how- 
ever, it ſerves to ſcare the reſt, and makes 
them think death, or any misfortune, 
1 immediately from him. They 
ave alſo a glimpſe of an after- life, in 
which ſhall be rewards and puniſh- 
ments for the good and bad, — are 
wiſer than to pretend to any certain 


knowledge of what, or where. The 


belief of the peeies familiarity with the 


devil, and ſkill in herbs, to which alſo 


they pretend, cauſes them to be em- 
ploy by others as phyſicians, though 
they need not be over fond of the profeſ- 
ſion, for one of them being ſent for 
to a ſick perſon, and that notwithſtand- 


ing his charms and fooleries the pa- 
tient die, the ſurviving friends; if he 
be not the more wary, will give the 
oor doctor death alſo 1 his fee. They 
urn the dead body, and with it all 
the goods he was maſter of in the 
world, which are combuſtible, and what 
is not (as iron- work) they will deſtroy 
by ſome other means, that no neceſia- 
ries may be wanting in the other lite : 
and, if he had any flaves, they are 
kilPd alſo to attend him there. They 
ſolemniſe the funeral with a dfunken 
feaſt and confuſed dancing (in which 
they are frequent and exceſſive) while 
ſome women of neareſt kin to the de- 
ceaſed, ſits by, and in a doletul howling 
tune lamentably deplores the- loſs of 
her relation. 


Haſte, and an unfaithful memory, 
made me omit an obſervation, in my 


opinion, very remarkable, and for which 


I want a greater reaſon than. my own 
to give me ſatisfaction. I have ſaid, the 
warmth and moiſture cauſe a conſtant 
verdancy and flouriſhing of plants in 
Surinam, holding true not only in all 


trees natural to that country, but alſo 


in tranſplanted vines which bear there 
twice a year; yet this exception J ob- 
ſerved in an European apple-tree, which, 
notwithſtanding the equality of ſeaſons, 
always ſhed its leaves, and continued 
bare after the uſual manner in its native 
ſoil all cur winter months, and grew 


green again in ſpring : but how it 


comes to paſs, that the heat and moi- 
ſture of that climate ſhould not cauſe 
in that tree an aſſimilation with the reſt 
(as well thoſe tranſplanted as natural to 
that country, ſince they ſay the ſpirit of 
nature 1s, univerſally diffuſive) I leave the 
Virtuaſi to diſpute. 
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To both VOLUME S. 


* 


BAS, king of Perſia, his impieſy. 

A vol. I. pag. 755. 

Acapulco (the port) II. gr. 

Achiavel, a houſe of pleaſure of the king of 
Kachemire, II. 283. 

Achilles (city) I. 786. 

Adden he port of) its importance and 
firength, II. 248. 

Adders and ſnakes of a great þ ſize in Congo, 
II. 547. | 

Adrianople (city) I. 519, 628. 

Adrian*s progreſs into Britain, 16. 
wall, ib. See Wall, 
title, 1b. 

Amboyna, a true relation of the unjuſt, 
cruel, and barbarous proceedings againſt 
the Engliſh here, by the Netherlanders 
or Dutch, «por a forged pretence of a 
conſpiracy of the ſaid Engliſh, II. 280, 

c. 660. 
Mand deſcribed, ib. 
The weakneſs of their pretence, 281, 291, 
295. 
7. e examination and tortures of the En- 
gliſh, 281, Sc. 
Their exccutions, 289, 
The Dutch declaration of the ſaid pre- 
tended conſpiracy, 295. 
Their defence of, and the oljettions of the 


5 to their proceedings in this caſe, 


297. 
An anſwer to that defence, 301, &c. 
A remonſtrance by the Dutch Eaſt-India 
diregors in defence of the foreſaid maſſacre, 
&xc. 313, GC. 
An authentic copy of the con 700 ions and 
ſentences againſt Mr. Towerſon and ac- 
complices, &c. 325, &c. 
A reply io the above remonſtrance of the 
Dutch Eaſt-India direors, 337, &c. 
Adultery not known in Sweden, I. 217. 
How puniſhed in Guiney. See whore- 
dom, 
Africa, its product, xv. 
A general account thereof, II. (479. ] 
T urky in Africa, I. 502. 
Aga of the 1 85 I. 601. 
Agen town, I. 414. 


Ange (cape St.) I. 5 


Agra, in what Ns 10 Dehli, II. 192. 
Deferibed, ib. See Taje-Mehalle. 

Agricola, the cauſe of his diſgrace, I. 16, 

Ague, 1 cured in Congo, II. 574+ 
YOL I 


Ajah (the devil ont f the natives f Cala- 


bar in Guiney, II. 516. 
How he appears to, and uſes them, II. 517. 
Aire, for what remarkable, I. 207. 


Albert f Mechlenburgh, king of Sweden, 


1.47 
Albion Ser New Albion. 
Ales I. 216. 
Aleppo deſcribed, I. 714, 788. II. 262. Ke. 
An account of its inhabitants, I. 802, &c. 
Alexander the Great, bis cruelly, xlv. I. 


743. 
ä Alexandria, ils trade, hot. deſcribed, I. 52.3. 


Alfred's ſtratagem to di ſcover the Daniſh 


camp, 37. & 
Ryuts the enemy, ib. 


His memorable acts, ib. 
Algier. See Argier. 
Ally, the Algerine admiral, his We 
expedition, II. 473, &c. . 
Almadias (La Baia de las) in Congo, II. 


533. 
Almaiſant (ie) II. 247. 


Alvaro Gonzales (Baia de) in Congo, II. | 


533. 
Ambiriamatee (fb) II. 531. 


Ambroſius and Prince Arthur. See Britons, 


s ſlain in battle, 22. 

Ambois town, I. 413. 

Ambaſſador (French) ſent to 8250 II. 
468. f 
How treated, 469. 

Amazons, II. 577. See I. 487. 

The river, I. 482. 


The country and inhabitants bordering 


thereon, 483. 

Their weapons, product, TOR ib. 
America (North) when, and by whom di Un 

coved, I. II. 734, &c. 

Its extent, iv. | 

Engliſh dominions therein, 779- 


Amours of an 'eunuch, II. 143. 


Of Ranchenara-Begum, ib. 
Amkas, what ; II. 184, 186, 
Amphiſcii, x. 

Ancona, in Italy, . 444. 
Angiers toon, I. 413. 


Angola (kingdom) II. 537, 547. 


Wars uitb Paulo Diaz, 338. 
Meapons and military aftions, 539. 
Superſtitions,  Populouſneſs, dien, 


and money, 540. 


Language, 5414. 6 
5 A 0 Angoſcia, 
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| 0 Overthrows Cerdic, ib. 


Angoſcia, kingdom i in Africa, II. 577. 

Andee (rrvtr) II. 292 

Angermania, 213, 

Anil, of what made, II. 401. 

Anna (town) I. 758. 

Annandale (zhe valley) I. 207. 

Antiæci, x. 

Antioch (city) in Piſidia, I. 786. 

Anthony (ie of St.) II. 524, 595. 

Antipodes, x 

Antitaurus (mountain) 1.733. 

Antogil, or Anton-Gil (bay ef) U. 402. 
The manner and condition of : its #nhabi + 
tants, ib. and 431. 

Anziges, à people in Congo, II. 334. 
Their bows, arrows, other Weapons, and 
their nature, 1b, 


Merchandize, cuſtoms, apparel, and ab 


guage, Il. 535. 
Eat man's fleſh, ib. 


Aoutmoins, who, and their worſhip, Kc. 


II. 860. 


Arabia, its deſcription, 1 750. 


Divided into three paris, 618. 
The deſart, Ms 
happy, ib. 
ſtoney, $11, 
Manner of numbering, 799. 
Arabians, who they are, I. 798. 
Much oppreſſed by the Turks, 529. 
Antient manner of living, law, and re- 
ligion, 621. | 
Araſſe (city): deſcribed, I, 726, 
Araxis (river) I. 722, 724. 


Aramont's ( lord) return from Conſtanti- 


nople to France, I. 754. 


His return from France to the Great 


Turk, ib. 


Arrival and danger at Algier, 556, &c. 


At Malta, 563. 
Arrival and actions at Tripoli, 573. 
Return to Malta, 574. 


Departure from Malta zo the Ln 


575+. 
Arrival at Cerigo, 576, 


Dejarture from Cerigo, 577- 
Arrival. at ys 578. 
Arches (the) 3 
Arctamar (he ke) & 


 Ardouil (city) I. 7 


Argier (city) deferibed, I. 457, 5 756, 768 


II. 466, 479, &c. 1 i 


Its government, II. 480. 
governors, 481. 

Revenues and ſea forces, 484. 

Land forces and courage, 485; 

Its inhabitants deſcribed, I. 477. II. 487. 
lands and territortes, II. 488. 
riches, 489. 

Baſoaw's relinue, ib. 


Mi ſerable ſtate of Chriſtians there, 1.560 


Armorica, I. 22, 23. 
Arthur (prince) See Britains. 
Succeeds Ambroſius, I. 22. 


- Is overthrown, and makes peace; 22 23. 
Slays Frollon, ib. 

Aſſumes the title of emperor, 23. 
See Mordred, Armorica, Cerdic. 
Gives Mordred battle, 25. 

Dies, ib. 

Articles {bloody) of Henry vin. I. 69 in 
the note. 

O religion in England, * 

\ riſtocracy, xxxi. 

Ariſtotelian ↄpinion concerning the earth, 11. 

* (Maud) ſeveral . therebn, 
II. 602. 

Its font, 603, 

Armenia, #s Ger n I, 626 7 9. 
Armenians, their original, I. 624, 719. 
«Religion and manner of living, 625. 

' Preſent ſtate, 720. | 
Religion and ecelgſiaſtic government, ib. 
Manner of numbering, 700. © 

Armies (numerous) remarks thereon, II. 
121. 

Artillery ſed in China before introduced 

inio Europe, II. 62. 

Of-the Great Mogul, 167. 

Arundels (be counteſs of ) ſpeech to King 
Henry III. 51. 

Aſcii, x. 

Aſheewe (town) II. 264. 

Aſia, which was. properly ſo called by the 
Romans, I. 490. 

- The Lydian Afia, 491. 

Proconſular, 493. 
See Dioceſe. 
Turky in Aſia, 502. 
Fudiciary aſtrology admired in Aſia, II. 
s. 


Its riches, forces, juſtice, and principal 


cauſe of the decay of its ſtates, 102, &c. 
Modern ſtate, I. 498. 


Temperature, extent, religions, ſeas, ri- 


vers, monarchs, diviſion, ib. 

Continent and iſlands, 500, 
Aſſyria, ils deſtription, 744, 787. 
Aſtroits, or Star- ſtones, 194. 
Aſtrologers occupation at Dehli, II. 178. 
Aſtrology (udetary) aduired in Aſia, II. 

150. 

Remarks thereon, ib. 


Aſſention (tbe ſhip) an account of 105 er be- 


dition to, and loſs in the Eaſt. Indies, II. 
241, &c. 

7 ouched at the Canaries, ib. 

Water'd at Bonaviſta, 242. 

Stopp'd at the iſle of Mayo, ib. 


at Souldania, and how treated 


there, 243. 
at the iſland of Gomora, 244. 
at the iſland of Pemba, 245. 


Took three Pangaias on the Maldivean 


ſhoals, 246. 


The misfortunes that enſued from the 5 
ſoners, 247. Watered 
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Watered at the iſle Almaiſant, ib. 
Put one to death for the fin of ſodomy, 248. 
Arrives at Sacatora, 1b, 
Adden, and how treated there, 
ib. 


Here the maſter of the pinnace 


was murdered, 1b, 

The puniſhment of the murderers, ib, 
Arrive at Mockoo in the Red · ſea, 15. 
1s loſt at Cambaia, 249. 

Athenians, an account of them, 704. 
Their laws by Solon, ib. 

Athens, its preſent ſtate, 772. 

Atmoſphere, what, iv. 

Atropacia. See Media. 

Avignon (city of) I. 415. 

Aurengzebe, ſon to the Great Mogul, bis 
charafter, II. 107. 
Rebels againſt his father,” 110, 111. 
His ſucceſs and intimacy with Emir- 
Jemla, ib. 
Artifices to ſupport his defigns, 112. 
Seizes on Emir- Jemla's army, 113. 
Deceives and gains the army of 3 
Bakelie, 114, 125, 120. | 
Attacks his father's army, II 5. 
Conquers, 116. 
His policy, 117, 121, 128. 

army, 1 


ſtralagem to gain a paſs, 118, to de- 


liver bimſelf from Raia NT 126. 
_ The array of his army, 119. 
His courage, ib. 
victory, and improvement thereof,12 1. 
Corrupts his father*s army, 122. 
Arrives before Agra, and ſends an eu- 
nuch to his father, 12 ;, 
Receives and diſcovers the craft of bis 
father's meſſage, ib. 
Seizes on the fortreſs, and bis father's 
perſon, ib. 
I rites to his father, 124. 
Purſues Dara, 126: 
Attacks Sujah, and conquers, 127, 
Sends his fon and Emir againſt Sujah, 
129. 
Impriſons his ſon, 130. 
Comes to Delhi, and plays the La: ib. 
Policy to gain Soliman Chekouli, 133. 
How he got Dara, and put him to death, 


4. 
How he got Soliman Chekouli into bis 
power, and treated bim, 135. 
Receives ambaſſadors from ibe Tartar of 
Uſbec, 139. 
Falls ſick, 141. 
Provides for the ſafe cuſtody of his father, 
ib. 
Recovers, and endeavours to ſtrengthen 
bis power, ib. 
Receives ambaſſadors from the Dutch, 42 
From Mocha, 143. 
From Arabia Felix, ib. 


Prom Perſia, 147. 
' Baſlora, ib. | 
: {Ethiopia, 144, 14 
Confults about the education of . on, 146. 


His bebauiour ta the Perſian ambaſſadors, 
148. 


How he received bis tutor auer "_ | 


ment, 149. 
Behaviour to Emir jemia, 139. 
to his ſon, 154. 
| to his own ſons, 1 57. 
He be rewarded bis faithful ſervants, 
15 


The occaſion 95 bis voyage to. Lahor, 
Bember, aud: ebene 213. | 


B. 5 
ABEL Qower ef) f. 74 II. 262. 
—— confufton and = erfion, XV. 


See I. 749. 
Babylon New). See Bogdat: | 
(Old) deferibed, I. 749, 753. 


Befieged and taken by the Turks, 755. 


Bacu (the haven of) deſcribed, I. 731. 


Badmington, 'curio/ities thereat, I. 19g. 


Bagdat (city) deſcribed, I. 748, 785. II. 262. 
Behieged and taken by the Turks, I. 753, 
The manner how it was done, 7 55, &c. 

The ſlaughter therein, 789. 

Baldwin's(&ing) epitaphat Jeruſalem, I. 824. 

Baleares, See Majorca and Minorca. 

Ballambuan, or Ballaboam frreights and 
town) I. 415; 

Ballazary (/0wn) II. 246, 

Bally (land) II. 416, &c. 430. 

Baltick, xlvii. 


Bamba (the province. of) in Cage, II. 542. 
Its mines and men, ib. 
Beaſts, 343. 


Banana (frat) 8 55353 5555 593. 
Banda (town) II. 259. 


Bantam (t0wn) II. 405. 4s 
How the Dutch, under Cornelius Hout- 
man, were received there, 406. 

Its ſituation, ftrength, buildings, 407. 
traffick, religion, way of life, 408. 


See Javars. 


Bank, its meaning, II. 824. See alſo New- 


foundland. 
Bannians, who, II. 230. 
Bannockburn, for! what remarkable, 208, 


Banſtaple, 99. 


Bar (empire ,) and us erpperor deſcribed, 
II. 592. 


Baramoulay, 4 place of wor ſeip among the 


Indians, II. 233. 
Barbora; a port in Perſia, I. 620. 
Barbudos (%) II. 91. 
Baronets, by whom inſtituted, I. 2 
Barons war. See King . dare II. 
Edward II. 
Barrandon (city) II. 2 53. 
Barreras 
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Barreras Roſas (river de las) in Congo, 
II. 533. | 

Barbins, a people in Africa, II. 608. 

| Barbas (cape) II. 436. ater ng 

Barberouſſe. See Chairadin Barbarouſſe. 

Barſina, 716. 

Barton (Edward) ambaſſador from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Port, I. 785. 
His iſland, 786. 

Baſan (mount) I. 817. 

Baſhaws (Boluez) their office, &c. I. 601. 

| (Oda) ib. 

Baſonpee (village) II. 257. 

Baſs (ie) I. 208. 

Baſſars, hat; 1. 568, 730. 

Baſtile, at Paris, I. 412. 

Bathing among the Turks, I. 544- 

Baths in Somerſetſhire, 194. 

Batan, commodious port in the Perſian gulpb 
for the Eaſt-India company, 744. 

Batta (province) in Congo, II. 350. 
By whom governed, ib. 
Laws againſt fireearms, 551. 

The condition and traffick of the natives, 
ib. r | 1 34 
Baudier's (Michael) hiftory of the court of 

China II. 1, &c, | * 
Baxter's (Edmund) eſcape from ſlavery, II. 


Wo 
Bayle*s (Ant.) eſcape from ſlavery, II. 505. 
Beaſta (own) II. 259. | 

Beavers, their deſcription, and manner of 


fiſhing, II. 896. 
Beaſts in Congo, II. 543, &c. 


Bedfordſhire, its produce and manufattures, 


c. IL 85. 
Berkſhire, its air, ſoil, product, I. 85. 
Beere (city) II. 263. 
Beere (village) ten miles from Jeruſalem, 
I. 818, 
Beerſheba. See Beere. | 
Begun-Saheb, daughter to the Great Mo- 
gul, ber charatter, 11. 10%. 
Amours, 108. 
Bel. See Belus. 
Belvedere, in Italy, I. 440. 
Belus (temple of ) by whom built, I. 750. 
Belgrade (ei I. 31. 
Bember, mountains in India, II. 228. 
Benedetto (river de San) II. 527. 
Bengal, a voyage thereto, II. 267, &c. 
._ deſcribed, 268 and [240] 
Bengledi (river) II. 530. 
Bengo (river) II. 532. 
Benjamin, See Spices, aa 4 
Beomont (John) examined by the Dutch 
concerning the affair at Amboyna, II. 
I 1 
IIis confeſſion, 331. 
Bermudas, II. 748. 85 
Bergamo, town in Italy, I. 453. 
Bernard, à Frenchman, bis bebaviour and 
amours at the Mogul's court, II. 188. 


Bernier*s voyage 10 Surat, II. ror, &c. 
Is contents, 103. Send Frs 
The cauſe of his travels, og. 

His arrival at Mecca and Surat, 1b. 
1s retain'd as phyſician to Dara, 1 32. 
His eſcape from robbers, ib. 

Beths, he title of the Indoſtan book of their 

law, II. 198. 

Bethlehem, I. 823. 

Bezeſtan. See exchange at Conſtantinople, 

Beziers town, I. 415. 

Biddiford, I. 99. 

Biorno, king of Sweden, I. 226. 
Birmingham, I. 102. 

Bird (a) that could. fwallow fire, II. 430. 

Birds in Congo, II. 548. 

In the Elizabeth iſlands, I. 448. 

Birgerus, king of Sweden, I. 22. 

Biſcay, in Spain, xlvii 
Bithlis, I. 721. | Tn 
Black and white completions, the true 

_ of them, II. 529. See 571, 575, 
7. h 

Blanc (cape) remarks thereon, II. 602, &c. 
Blaye caſtle, I. 414. 

Blois town, I. 413. 5 

Blount's (Henry) voyage into the Levant, 

"L $14,066. 

An account of his life, 512, 

His intention in that voyage, 513. 

The method he took to improve his voyage, 
Sa... | 

Departure from Venice, ib. 

Reception in the Turkiſh camp, 517. 
Narrow eſcape of death, ib. 

Directions to thoſe that travel into Turky, 

44. 
n at Rhodes, 522. 
at Grand Cairo, 5235. 


Boadicia*s (Queen) revolt from the Romans, 


and death, 15. | 
Boguinda (river) deſcribed, II. 621, 
Bologna, cily and ſtate z, its government, I. 
420. 
Trade, 421. 
Boma (city) II. 470. 
Bona-viſta (%) II. 398. 
Bone, port in Barbary, I. 562. 


Bora (river) in Congo, II. 527. 
Boraches, what ; II. 471. 


Boraſque, wind on the coaſt of Barbary, I. 
562. ; | 
Boriſthenes. See Nieper. 


Boſkenna, curioſities thereat, 193. 


Mi 
Boulonne (town) I. 416. 
Bourdeaux (city) I. 414. 
Brac, kingdom in Africa, II. 
Brachmans, who, II. 198. 
Brahmas, who, II. 198. 
Bramport, II. 251. 
Bramas, ho, II. 548. 


606. 


Brandawe 


' 


Brandawe (/tand) II. 403. 
| Brafil (lands of ) II. 399. 
Its inhabitants fan to ae 47 9. 
Religion of its natives, 859. | 
_ Proftitution of maids allow'd, 87 5 
Food, 8 80. 
Phyfi icians, &c. 885. 
Beaſts, 898. 
Birds, 899. 
Trees, 908. 
Burials, 914. 
Brava (le) II. 438. 
Brett city in Italy, I. 453. 
Breſt (tbe port of ) deſcribed, II. 598. 
Bridges (ftone) I. 193. 
Britain, divided into ſeven kingdoms, I. 26. 
heir polity, ib. | 
Britains (the ancient) deſcribed, I. 13. 
Behaviour at the invaſion of the Romans, 
ib. 
Manner of fighting, ib. 
Are conquered, and become tributary to 
Rome, 14. | 
Their firſt uſe of coin, ib. 
Conquered by Claudius Cæſar, 15, 
Cruelty, ib. 
Britiſh wars with the Saxons, 21. 
Under Ambroſius and Prince Arthur, ib. 
Broadalbin, 208. 
Browne's (Robert) confeſſion, II. 330. 
Bruham's (Monſ.) behaviour at the revolu- 
tion of Siam, II. 99. 
Bruton's (William) news from the Faſt- 


- 


Indies, or voyage 10 Bengal, Sc. II. 


26% {06 

Buckar (town) II. 257. 

Buckingham's (duke of ) murder'd, 77. 

\ Buckinghamſhire, ts air, ſoil, produce, 

and manufattures, 87. 

Buldad (town) II. 262. 

Bullen (Anne) See Henry VIII, 
Bulloites, bo, II. 2 54. 

Bullogne's { /Godfrey) epitaph at Jeruſalem, 

J. bi«« 
Burlans, or Burlings (iſles) II. 265. 
Burning, women burning themſelves with 

the corps of their huſbands. See Indians, 
Buſſi (iſe) deſcribed, II. 622. 

The cruelty of its inbabitants on the death 

of their king, ib. 

Their manner of elefting a a new v king, ib. 
Buttua, kingdom in Africa, II. 570. | 
Buxton- wells, . 194. 6 
Byas, 7855." | 
Bylan (own) I. 785. 

Byzantium, ruined by the emperor Severus, 

I. 775. See Conſtantinople. 


ABAL of the Jews, what, I. 550. | 
Cabambe (bills of) II. 539. 
C abral”s (Pedro Alverez) expedition to 


India, II. 34. 
Von. II, 


F N D E i 7 


Cairadin Barbarouſſe Aue the goverk- | 


ment of Algier, I. 561. 
Cacongo (%) II. 533. 


Cadileſquiers, or ibe preit doftors f the 


law of Mahomet, I. 606. 


Caddor (city) II. 252, | 1 


Czſar, invades Britain, 12. 


Cafe, where the bodyof Ali is entombed, 748. | 


Caiania (country) I. 215. 
Caixa (a piece of money) its value I. 405. 
Calais town, I. 416. | 


Calcedon (city) I. 586. bg 
Calabar, the barbarous murder of three 
Engliſhmen by the Negroes in Old Ca- 


labar in Guiney, II. 311, &c. 
The inhabitants are Canabals, 512, 


Their character, language, cc pr 0- | 


viſions, Weapons, 9618. 
Buildings, dreſs, worſhip, _ 10 the 
ſick, government, ſlaves, 516 | 
Births, marriages, Puniſpments, manner 
of curing wounds, computing time, and 
dreſſing of victuals, 517. 

Calenders, a Turkiſh /e#, I. 608. 

California, II. 770. See 460, 

Caliph, who, 748. 

Calary (town) II. 263. 

Cambridge (the univerſi ity of ) founded, 355 


172. 


(City) its ſituation, antiquity, Kc. 172. 


Colleges, &c. 173. 


Cambridgeſhire, 118 air, foil, ent; 
manufactures, 89, 90. 


Camden's verſes in commendation of Hack- 


luyt's voyages, II. 354. 
Camphor, See Spices. 
Campeche, in America, II. 767. 
Campo (river del) II. 925. 


Cametla, province of Galzcia in America, | 


II. 770. 
Campſeau (bay) Il, 826, 
Of its 5 ib. 
Hen, $48: * 
Candy (%) deſeribed, I. 486, 834. 
Cantine (cape) II. 43. 


Canute proclaimed King of England, 39. 


His cruelty to his hoſtages, ib. 
Fights and divides the ingdow with Ed. 
mund, ib. | 
' His reward for treachery and treafn, 40. 
Death, ib. 
Canon law. See Law. 
Canack (river) 8 7 F349 
Canton (city) II. IE = 
Canaries (ies) by 3 Fre od II. 2 29 
An account of them, Il. 398, 524, 600. 
Canibals. See Men-eaters. 
Candahar 425 II. 238. 
Cannowe (city) II. 252. 


Canada. See France new, Mr. de Monts, 
and II. 829. g 5 
Canutus, King of Sweden, [ 236. 
(Carolus) King 5 Sweden, I. 228. 
Canary | 
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Cana (Great) its fi iu alien, II. E. 
Capurio (caſtle). I. 216. | 
Capi-aga, who, I. 757. 
Capugis, who, ib. 
Capua, town in Italy, I. 441. 4 
Carcaſſonne oton, I. 415. 
Cardilliac toten, I. 414. 
Carauſius's rebellion, 17. 
Death, ib. 
Caraemit (city) deſcribed, 717. 
Caroloſtadium, 214. 
Carthage, xlv. 
Cartwright's (Ralph) licence to trade in 
the Eaſt- Indies, II. 274. : 
Carelia (country) I. 215; 
Carologrod (fortreſs) 1. 216. 
Caribbe IIlands, II. 748. 
Caroly (river) II. 752. 
Carthagena, II, 758. 
Cartwrights* ( (John) travels, 1. 705, &c. 
Carthuſian monks, by whom founded, I. 416. 
Caramania, - deſcribed,» I. 622. 
Its natives how-emplayed and dreſſed, ib. 
Carthagene (John) II. 447. | 
Caſal, town in Italy, I, 433. 


Caſpian Sea, the ports thereof, avi I.7 31. ; 


See Sea Caſpian. | 
What, and bow trade might be ſettled 
thereon, 732. 

Caſſaba, at Algier, II. 477. 

Caſſan (city) deſcribed, I. 733. 


Caſſibeline, oppoſeth Julius Cæſar in Bri- 


tain, I. 14. 


Caſbin (city): deſcribed, I. 729. 


Caſtle's (Will.) diſcovery of -the coaſt wry 


continent of North- America, II. 733, &c. 
Petition to the parliament, 772. 
Catamites (Turkiſh) I. 517, 
Caterina (Capo de) in Congo, II. 533. 
Cavaliers (/imple) who, II. 167. | 
Ceaulin, King of Weſlex, 1. 26. 
Altempts abſolute monarchy, ib. 
Is routed by Aidan, ib. 
Overcomes the Britains, ib. 
Cenric, dies, I. 26. | 
Cerdic, arrives in England, L 22. 
Is declared monarch, ib. 
Erefts the kingdom of W eſſex, ib. 
Overthrows ; © uk Arthur, #b. 
Makes. peate:with bim, 1b. 
Breaks the peace, and obtains a f "gl 
victory, 23. 
Subdues the iſle of Wi abt, ” IE 
| Invites the Saxons over to e in his 
kingdom, 24. 
Is crown'd at Widchefter, 1255 


„ Chambery, city in Savoy, I. 92. 
Chartreux monaſtery, 
Charra, @ town, I. 808. 
Chalderan plains, I. 723. 

Charles I. ( King) bis 222 reign, J. 


I. 416. 


77. 
Breaks with his parlia ment, ib. 
Betray'd by the Scots, ib. 
1s tried and beheaded, ib. 
His marriage and ue, ib. 
Charadter, 78. 
Charles VII. King of Sweden, I. 226. 
Charles IX. King of Sweden, I. 232, 
—— V. Emperor of Germany, attempts 
the overthrow of the true religion and the 
Getman liberty, I. 236. 
Chabas's (John) murder at Tripoli, I. 573. 
Chameleons in Congo, II. 347. 
Chah-Jean he Great Mogul, II. 106. 
His children, ib. 
Perplexity about bis children, 108. 
xg Dara 10 ſhare the government, 


Hi hf ckneſs, and bad conſequences thereof 
o his family, 111. 
Arms againſt tbe rebels, 114. 
Fights Sujah with ſucceſs, ib. 
. Sends an army'againſt Aurengzebe, 118. 
Perplexivies, 117. 
His army, and propoſal of peace, ib. 
A remarkable legacy left him, 152. 
His confinement, 123, 141, 132. 
How treated by his jon, 152. 
His death, 161. 
Chapels (remarkable) in England, I. 192. 
Charter-houſe, in London, I. 143. 


' Charters, when and by whom firſt | nr; 


14 


9. 
Chan, emperor of China, II. 76. 


Cheyratic, an empire on the river Senegal, 
II. 606. HN 142 
Chechaia, his office, I. 601. 


Cheſhire, ils prodact and nanufaltue, I. 9 ;. 


Abounas in ſalt-pits and ſprings, ib. 


6 Chelfalines, a ſort of Chriſtians at Chelfa, 


: onthe borders of Perſia, I. 803. 
China, che hiſtory of the court of the King of 
China, II. T, &c. 55. 
Is name, ſituation, greatneſs, and qua- 
lities, 3, 26, 90. 
a war and realms contained therein, 
20. 8 | 
Laws, 4. 
Preſidents 1 officers, 57, 1772 Etc. 
Metropolis or reſidence of the king, ib. 


_ King's methoy of living, 5, 56, 


Prepares for his deſence 0 Arthur, he } » Houſes and pleaſares, 5 8. 


Dies, ib. | 
Cerigo, iſle in the Levant, I. 576, 772. 


Antiquities therein, 876. 1 
Ceuta, conquered by the Portugueze, I. 28. 


Chalcedon (city) 1; 4 778. 


Chaldea, #ts deſeription, I. 749. 


His women and their marriages, 6. 

Title, 56. 

The ladies of the court of China, 7. 

Their marriages, employment, and man 

ner of viſiting, ib. 11590) 

Have little feet, 7. 6 II nib 
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Their apparel, 8. 


| The king's "dren; and prinec # thi 


blood royal, ib. 

The courtiers of Chia, bow adoited, 
8, 50, 04. 

Their habits, manner f appearing abroad, 
and ſalutation, 9. 
Letters, devotion, and 2 10. . 
Pleaſures, 11. 

The king's council, of whon cm; ib. 
Officers, 12, 62. 

Guards and forces, 15. 7 * 
Revenue, 16, 65. 

Arms and itles, 17. 


Manner of receiving 22 in Chin a, 


17. 
Learning and ſtudy of China, 19, 30, bg. 
Religion, 21. 
Manner of but ying the kings of China, 


23. 
Temperature and produtt, 38. 8 
The greatneſs of its ys temples, 22 
778, 39. 
Cauſeways, 0. 
The apparel, en, 15 manner) of 
its natives, 42. 
Has no beggars, 44. 
Its merchants are expert in hach, 4 5. 
Ware, where made, ib. 
Its mechanicks are ingenious, ib. 
Money and weights, 46. 
Navigation and ſhips, 47. 
Many of its natives live upon the toater, 


* 


49. 
A peculiar manner of batching chickens, 
ih. 


Of fi 1/211 g, ib. 
The pings e letters, cyphers, figures, Na 


ſtudies, 50. 


Their language and charafets, 51. 
Preſidents and officers, and their power, 


57. 
How reſpected and provided for, 58. 
Their manner of trial and paſſing jadg- 


ment, 59. 5 
The puniſhment of thoſe that corrupt Ju- 
ſtice, 16, 67. 


50 he judges are changed every three : at 


Theis juxiſcliction and untbority, 39. 
Oaths and leticrs patent, 1b.  ' 
'Execution immediately follows judgment, 
ib. and 61, 

Priſoners for debt hoto puniſh ed, 60. 
Puniſhment of thieves and d thurdertrs, 60, 

69 


7. 4 
of traitors and Adee pe": d 


Their warlike diſpoſition, and who are 


permitied to carry arms, 62 


How they make war, and treat my pri- 


ſoners, ib. 
Examples of the emperor*s abſolute power, 
64. | 


By what inan the fene are ; kept 


within Ide bounds of juſtice, 6 


The form 97 government, or. court; of 

juſtice,” 67. 

Vice. roys ate i two  fortss 68. ö 

The principal maxims of their FL 70. 
Way 10 preferment; ib. 

How ſcholaſtic er ces are conferred, ib. 

No ſtranger is 9 to the adminiftra- 

tion of the ſtate, 7 


Admits of no aint of quality by birth, 
ib. 
Reredyds und miſbments,, 


24. 


Men who undergo ee for a ſum 


of money in the ftead of another, ib. 
Trade, bow encouraged, 73, 


Rellpioh, laws, and ceremonies, 7497679; 
Their prieſts and temples, ib, 
Office at the launching of a, Vip. ib. 


. Method of caſting lots, ib. 
Burials, 75. 


Believe tranſinigration, ib. 
By whom this empire was founded, 56. 


Reflections on the idolatry of the Jeſuits 


in China, 80. . 

 » Difficulties that altend tho converſion of 
the Chineſe, 85, 909. \ 
How they may be converted, 8g. 
Who ir preached chriſtianity there, ib. 
Knew, the uſe of orduance, guns, and 
printing, before they were kuown in 
Chriſtendom, 5 1 | 

Chios (ibe ile) I. 578, 772: 
ty, 580. 


Their goveriment, £8 I. 5 b 


Chiapa ( — * 767. 

Chiulfal (town) 7 
Character rr intabilants, ib. 

Chiaſpes (river) I. 745. 

Chriſtianity, where profeſſed. Sec Reli igion. 
When firſt preached in Congo. See Congo. 
When firſt preached in England, I. 16. 
Its miſerable fiate in Turky, I, 547, 
739, 760, 800. See Greek Chriſtians, 
Some marks thereof in the Chineſe Wor- 
ſhip, II. 22. 

Of Ethiopia; ſome remark ; ERA 
Chriſtopherus, King of ab Ka L227: 
Chryſtal (mountain 0 1 in Congo, II. 535. 
Chummo (village) II 175 
Churches (remarkable) in > ih I. 192. 
Cibola, in Anjerica, II. 2515 
Cilicia. Ses Caramania. 5 
Cinaloa, 4 province of Gs in Ame- 


| rica, 11. 


| Cinq uͤe 8 e, and * n rfl ui 


a 49. 


x 


Cirus (river) I. 723. 


2 


Citherea, ſe and city, I. 676, "a 


Clarke (Thomas) banged,, II. 248. 


fair at Amboy na by the Datth, 283. 
His confeſſion, 332. ä 
| Clarendon, 


(John) examined concerning the. a 


I N 5 . 


Clarendon, the conflitutions of, 46. 
Clergy of London, ' their cheragter and 
revenues, 136. 

Cleve (lady Anne) See Henry VIII. 
Climates, the di Herent, viii. 

Cloves. See Spices. 

Clyſſh, a mof rong fortreſs in Sclavonia, 


514 

Cola y fruit) IT. 553. 

Cold mountains in Angola, II, 54t. 

Coanza (river) II. 530. 

Coetz, II. 755. 7 

Colima, a province 7.5 Mexico, II. 240. 

Coin, when firſt uſed in Britain, 14. See 
Sterling, Gold, | 
Britiſh, 191. | 

Coldingham num cut off their own noſes, 
I. 36. See 207. 

Colvieres, who, I. 771. 


Cod-fi/hery, I. 195. 


In Newfoundland, II. 925. See II. | 


ol, 
Colſon ( Samuel) examined by the Dutch 
concerning the affair of Amboy na, II. 
4 
His declaration of innocence, 286, 288. 
Confeſſion, 332. 
Colmogro (city) in Muſcovy, I. 242. 
Columbus n See Expedition, 
and II. 3 
Collins (Edward ) his confe Mon, II. 3 31. 
Collolies, who ; and of their baniſhment and 
revolution at Algier, II. 467. 
are taken and tortured to death, 468. 
Com (city, deſcribed, 732. 
Commonwealths, why families afeciatedin in- 
to them, xXvill. 
Venetian, xxxi. 
Roman, xxx. 
See Government, 
Commonwealth of England, 
Commandments (the eight) of Mieder, 


791. 


Common. prayer. Sce Prayer, 


Commons (the houſe of ) when firft e. | 


bliſhed, 50, 52, 141, 176. 
See Parliament. 
Committee of ſafety, 80. 
Commerce, hat it is, xliv. 
Riſe and progreſs, ib. 3 
Its ſtate in the 15th 8 xlviii. 
Of advantage to learnin 
Commiſſion for the well- been New- 
foundland, II. 784. 
Companies of London, their origin, 47. 
Compals (marines) See Yanation, Ma- 
riners, 
Congi 895 a Ia pere his confeſſion, 
II. 328 | 
| ee a report of that kingdom, and of 
the countries that border avout the ſame, 
II. 519, &. c 


A journey from Liſbon to Congo, 524. 
Its ſituation, temperature, natives, Winds, 
Kc. 528. | 
Money and its circuit, 5 30. 

Provinces, 542. 
Royal city, 552, 
I.. N fruit, and trees, 555.. 


— 


Has good ſtone, and other materials for AT 


building, 554. 
When and how firſt converted to chri itia- 
my, 554. 
What followed thereupon, and the means 
| the devil uſed to prevent its ſucceſs, 556, 
Civil wars therein, 557. 
How appeaſed, 562. 
Two of its kings deſtroyed by the conſpi- 
racy of the Portugueze and lords of 
Congo, 564. 
The King's lineage extinguiſh'd, E 66. 
King's court, 572. 
The apparel of the natives, ib. 
Cuſtoms, laws, aſſemblies, muſic, 373. 
Fhyſic, chirurgery, 57 4. 
Its ſituation, 528. 
The completion of the people, ib. 
Its temperature, and equality of nights 
and days, ib. 
Winds, ib. 
No ſnow nor ice here, 529. 
Its extent and contents, 530, 541. 
Money, ib. 531. 
Cities, boats, fiſh, 531, 
. Ryvers, 532. 
Who Int brought Chriſtianity there, 537, 


555+ 
By whom firſt diſcovered, ib. 554. 


Its militia, array of battle, martial in- 


ſtruments, and military apparel, 538. 


Weapons, 539. 
The King's lille, 541. 
Is provinces, 542. 
Several ſorts of beaſts, 543, &c. 
Of birds, 547. 
In all Congo Mo man bath any thing bi: 
own, 549+ 
Its metropolis, 552. 
Corn and fruits, 553, &c. 
Materials for building dener aud ſhips, 


554. 

Con ſtance- (Monſ.) ſeipwreck and advance - 
ment, &c. 

Conſtantine the Great, alters the govern- 
ment and laws of Britain, 117. 
Why he removed from Rome, 775. 


Conſtantinople (city) deſeribed, I. 520. 


586, 7747 &c. II. 470. 

By whom built, I. * 775. 

Its antiquities, fig 

Called Stambolda by the Turks, 520, 


776. 
. Behieged, 


1 
Bo gged, taten, and odd 2 the Turks, 


Ne, 338. 
Conſtantius Clotus's expedition i into Brin 
I 
Marr 1 Helens, ib. 0 bew | 
Conſtitutions. See Clarendon: Welten 
Conſul (the French) at Algier, ordered to 
be burnt, II. 4751. | 


1 


Coords. See Curdies. 


rn his opinion oe: the ſruaio of 


the earth, ii. 

Anſtwer to Ptolemy i; redſons, ib. See i. 
Corea (Thome) 4 Jene bis * E 

ſion, II. 328. 

Coriſco (ile) II. 527. 

Sn (town) II. 261. 

Cornetta (own) II. 260. 

Cornwal, its limits, 82. 


Soil, produtt trade, and dulden, 


Cruelties, ib. 

Coſta - rica, II. 764. 

Cotifey (village) I. 809. 

Covacoet (bay) II. 975 G. wt 

Coverte's (Robert) true and alot inere- 
dible report of an Engliſhman that tra- 
velled to the fartheſt part of the Eaſt- 

Indies by land, through many unknown 
kingdoms and great cities, &c. II. 237. 
Arrives at Agra, the Mogul's ors 
254. 

Covillana' (Peter de) diſcoveries on the 
coaſt of India, II. 31. 

Courſe, an- Indian meaſure, what * 11. 
259. 

Courour, what z I. [246.] | 

Courten's (E;) intention to ſettle on Ma- 
dagaſcar, -II. 660. 

Courts of juſtice in England, 177, &c. 

Courtſhip of the Muſcovites, I. 243- 

_ Cows (bay of ) II. 530. 

Crida, arrives in England, I. 26. 

EFEirelts the kingdom of Mercia, ib. 

Crocodiles of Gambia, deſcribed, II. 61 1. 

Croix (St.) and, II. 802, 805. 


. 
Cork tez (Ferdinatds) bis neue 1 


Its buildings, &c. 807. | 
Cromwel (lord) See Henry VII, reign. 
(Oliver) the protector, I. 79. 


His oath, evaſions, and manner of g- 
I purſued by Aurengzebe, 1 5 


verninę, ib. 

Deſires the title of king, 80. 
His death, ib, © 
(Richard) proclaimed protector, bo. 
Calls a parliament, &c. ib. 


Cuba (iſland HF) II. 745. 
Cubana (country) II. 755. 


Culcacan, a province of Galæcia i in Ame- 


rica, II. 770. 


Cumberland (the county f) deſcribed, I. 94. 


| Cunobeline's regulation of Britain, I. 14. 
Curcas (an herb) in America, Il. 770. 
Vor. II. 


N 5 r X. 


con ane) * # evil proplt, 1 718, 


VN 0G N 


H hip be a devil I. 719, 786. l 
Cuſko ( voce] the e Us 15 5 groun, 0. | 


II. 456. 


C yppo, city in the Souch-Sess, II. 45 


Cyprus (iſe) deſcribed,” I. 484, 782, . 
A journey een into Syria oh to 
Tripoli, 839. Ny 
A 1 ehen b Venice, 8 56. 

| D. 11 are y flv: Cl 

vi ng No 4h avg: 208 AN 2h 22182 

'Y: Addor town) ILi2 88. ug C05 
-Dalec ria, its: copper ien, 1. 
II ans gen 

Dam deſtribed, L B69. . N71 

Damiadee (river) II. 2 871i NU 

Dana-arf, tobat it is, I. 2 18. NY 

Danes, : invalp England, I. 3 0 
Get poſſeſſion of 1 36. 
Weir, eruelties, ib. and 38, 3 l 
Invade Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia,” ih. 
Rout King Alfred, ib. d 


Are in their turn biatin,. and deere | 


Alfred their monarch, 3 7- 
Rebel and are beaten again, ib. 
' Riſe in favour of Olaus, V. 
Why called Lord. N 39. 
Maſſacred, ib, and 10. 
Revenged by Sweyn; | 
Danegeld, why impoſed, J. 38. 
Dande (river) II. 522. 
Dante (beast) II. 546. 
Danube (river) I. 50g, 518. 
1ts marvellous mixture with the Sava, ib. 
Dara, ſon Io the Great Mogul, bis wr 
rafter, II. 106. 
Oppoſes the l f Eat Jerols, 111 
.. Behaviour at the report F Auren grebe 
victory, 116. 
Rejetts his father's mediation, and re- 


ſolves to fight Aurengzebe, 117. 


' The array of bis army, 1 18, 
| His courage, 119. . 
Me cauſe of his e 120. 


The treachery of vis generals, ib. 


. 1s betrayed, 12 1. 
His army diſbands "my flies,. ib. 

. How received by bis father, 1 22. 0\\ | 
Goes to Delhi, ib. : 


Altem x, fo. recover bis Aen. and. is 4 


cCeived, 


1s ene to 1055 Awadavad, 1 * 
His diſtreſs and reſolution, 137, 132. 
Figbts; is betrayed, and runs . ib. 
Is ſbut out of Amadevad, 132. 
Arrives at Talabakar, 1 


233. 
ah 790 bimſelf into the hands of Gion Kan, 


Is betrayed, ſeized, delivered to Aung: 
zebe's general, and Jens to Delhi, 134. 
* 


arch 
Ations 


+ Nt an M MX 
; Drake's (Lin Franci een \ 3 


I. co tac oxvented 13 
The fortunt of bis en, ib. 2 


| Dardanells (tbe) an ib Rel pon i. bar. 


Dattee (eum) II. 269. N 
Davies (William) his captivity,) and: the 


State thereof, I. 476, 4796. Wn. 0qqy . 


How delivered tbenee;. ib 1 * 94142 
I put into tb inquiſition,. 148. 8 
How releaſed from thence, 48240: Ur U 
Day taotote (city) I. a0. 
Decan (the country) deſcribed, I. 1 59. 
Deeſh (town) II. 262. 


Degree, a table of the . quantity . one in 


every parallel, vi. 


Dehli- (city) cvby not reaſonable 16 comport 


it with the great Kt lies, II. 


177, 180, 183. | RE 00 | 


Deſcribed, 178. A bitte 


Why ſubject to fire, 179. a- 


Buildings, for uubut ee, 160. e 
Riches of its op ib. | 
Fruits and other proviſi ans," 185 
 Thare in na wine, 189 — | 
Of its handicrafts-men, ib. and Frag 
The Setaglio, and orbry madig, 183. 
Maſſacree, 18:9 


80 
8 * 


1 a fort of / Turkifh 2 e. 


1 

Delos (the iſe). 1 751. a 

[ts inbabitants, II. _ oi 

Delta, part of Egypt, I. 337. 

Democracy, xxx. 

Dengano. See . | 

* s claim 10 the crown of ener 
228 ES 


| Der by, I. 106. 5 
Derbyſhire, it. folly Rn, Kc. 1 ge. [. 


Derbent (city) I. 7 | 
Derviſes, or Furkith "WE I. 306, 609. 
—_— of Egypt, ſome account of them, I. 


Devil by whom or ſhipped, II. 439. $16, 


88 its oil, cnminodivies, ard na- 
nufattures, I. 83. 


Deuta (che) of the ide * U. 198. 


Diaz (Paulo) the firſ® diſcoverer of. the 
trafic of Angola and Congo, II. 537. 
Wars againft the king of Angola, ib. 
How. able ta encounter his grant de 


540 
Dieppe, deſcribed, I. 410. 
Dioceſe (the Aſian) I. 495. 


Diſcoveries, net, by % nada, avis. 


II. 28, &c. Ser Galvano. 


Doctote bam (town) II. 259 


14 mountains higher 2 the * 

313. 

Domingo (river) deſcribed, II. 62 1. 

Dore its. produce and aer, 
I. 8 

Donghty' 5 (John) condemnation and axe- 
cut ian, II. 445. 


4 Tates the rich ſbip Cacafuego, FI | 


Ecbetana (city). deſcribed, I. 727. 
Eclipſe in France in 1654, II. 1 


258 . of }) ee J. 805 


world, I. 75. II. 434, & 

— extraordinary care, 7 4 i 
11 ing of. Porto. Bello, 70. * 00 

Fah Mon of California, 770. = 

elt 

Arrives at Lima, 4874 


Sails to California, 4 59. 
How received by the. natives 72 New 
5 Albion, 561. 
Receives their bomage and Jeon to 
the Dien of England, 466. 
Hew received al Terenate, 468. 
Driver (Francis) hanged, II. 2481, 
Drumming-wells, I. 194. 
Drunkenneſs is dangerous, Ih, 82. 
Druſies, a ſort of, Chriſtians on \mount Li 
banus, I. 784. vill 
\ewecut ed, if 64. 9 
Dunton's (John) journal of the Salle fleet, 
With "= proceedings of. _ voyage, bh 
491, 
pan (the county of its ar, fail, pro- 
1 8. 
Dams See Torlaquis, 


Fans, when and by whom firſt cated; 


Earth, its habe, k 
Situation LOS to Ptolemy, ib. 
Copernicus, i ii. 


Its motion, ib. 
Diſtance from the planets. See note, ib. 
Arguments againſt its motion, ib. 
Anſwered, iii. 
Is different motions, ib. 
Of what parts compoſed, VE | 
Dimenſions and bigneſs, ib. 1 
Divſion, vii. 
_ Climates, viii. 
Earthquakes at Contanciopl, I. 778. 
Eaſman (city) II. 25 
Eaſt- Anglia (the kingdom of ) deſeribed, I. 


29. 
Tis kings, ib. 
Eaſt· India. See India. 
Advice to the traders there, 648. Es 
Eaſt-Saxons (the kingdom of) deſcribed, 33. 
Its kings, ub. 
Ebenezer, being an arcount of the preſer- 
vation of nine men in a ſmall boat, which 
| wwas' incloſed within iſlands of ice, about 
ſeventy leagues from land, for twenty- 
eight days, II. 788. 


197. 
At Dehli in the Eaſt- Indies, i in 1666, 1b. 
Ecnenick #ands, I. 72 2. 


den, 


Eden, or Paradiſe, tb, 

Education neceſſary for 4 prince, U. 146. 

Edward the Martyr Rabbed by 5 mother- 
in-law, 38. 


Edward (King) the Confeſſor, 46.” Ser 


137, 139. 
Edward I. (King) an account of his ray 


31. 

Stabbed with a poiſoned knife, ib. 

His poiſon d wound fucked by bis OY 
ib. 


Cli 95 the power of the clergy, ib. 

Enafts the Mortmain att, 8 
FSubduecd Wales, ib. | 

His character, marriage, and fue, ib. 
| Ty II. (King) an account of be . 


Differs with his nobles, 53: 
I made a priſoner, and 400 i. 
His fon declared King in his ſtead, i ib. 
The bypocriſy of his Queen, ib. 
His death contrived, and by whom, ib, ib. 
Is murdered, and in what manner, 54- 

© His charatter, ib. 
Works of charity, ib. 
Marriage and iſſue, ib. 

Edward III. (King)  elefied King, on the 
depoſal. of his father, 833. 
Some particulars of bis reigh, 54. 

His marriage, ib. 
Conſtitutes the order of the Garter, ib. 


Takes David King of Scots, * John 


King of France, oh cen ib. 

His iſſue, ib. 

Death, 55. 

Character, ib. 

Edward IV. (King) his miſerable reign, 81. 
Marriage and iſſue, 62. 
Death, ib. 
Character, ib. 

Edward V. (King) bis reign, 62, 


Deprived of the crown, and murdered, 


62, 63. 

Edward VI. (King) his reign, 73. 
Encourages the reformation,' ib. 
Appoints the common-prayer, ib. 


His death and laſt words, ib. 


E-fu-man-cha, . of Calanch, on the, el} 
England 


coaſt of Guiney, II. 513. 
E. fu- me, g of the Buckamoors, II. 51 3. 
Egbert ( King) how be plotted to attain 
univerſal monarchy over the Engliſh 
Heptarchy, 32. 
How like to bave been prevented, ib. 
Egypt, its diviſion, I. 52. 
[ 1 natives much oppreſſed by the . 


529. 
Flent. See Alce. 
Elephants, natives of Congo, II. 543- 
Their prodigious ſize, ib. 


Some hairs of their tail very precious, ib. 


A tooth tweighing 200 pounds, ib. 
Lis down on the ground to reſt, ib. 


. How taken, nan AS 6 
J er . . 2s. 


1 N D E 2 ö 


How, t feed. ib. 0 
: The Fe bears. 1 le Wu . 
only genders ane i ue year, he 
How eſteemed at Dehli, 18 3 . 
How 2 fight, 189, 284. oo 
er 2 eemed in * \ He TY 
ew 4% N * * N. 


* —* 
eee 2 
1 4112 


= 7 manner 0 engenderif 
Love 10 their 4 re, 255 


Elizabeth (Quran) ern 1% the: dere 


74. 
Hier wars, death; u 4 dere 
Elgh. See ak n Q £70, 


Ella arrives in Eng land, 7 21. 
Settles in S 107 th... 


Aſſumes, the tille's of Ki! of "—_ 2D 
Held ma wr 5 er 
His death, 


Ellan, or ſag, in AG France, dried, 
II. 896. 


Eme, the bird that e, 2; fre, II 41 3. 450. * 


Emgano, or Dengang. (iſe] F 
Emir-Jemla, 5 8 0 II. 1 
Stirs up Aurengzebe 16 rebel, W. 
3 8 Jean ta carry bis arms 
agary Golkonda, Sc. 110. 
ie 


to Aut ren erbe, s. falſe prelences 
112. 


Is made priſoner by Aurengzebe, 11 3: 

Sent againſt Sujah, 129. 

How treated by Aurengzcbe at the end 
_ of the war, 163. 


Ts ſent agai h 175 * Acham, i th. 
Retreats and dies, 1 


Empalanga (be ) It. 746. 


Empeclas (beaſt) in Congo, II. 33. 
e (Turkiſh), 4 general account there 


75 4 502. * 
Is, ſituation a 5 it for trade 08. 
Is trade with England, 509, ar: 
Forces and arms ſea and 6, 50 5. 
332. 
Religious wor ſhip, 537. 
Juſtice, how 2 341. 
To 40d en l 1 . 542, 


Romans. 


Invaded by the Picts, 1, 16. 
Under the Saxon 3 I 77 8c. 
See Saxons, ._ 


Divided ; ven king doms, 26. Se 
Britain. Fe 6 4 


Weir nams, extent, and hr, K. 
Is government under the 


Since the congueft 8 Vila ge of 
Normandy, 


England, Sy Bhi 7 Gregt-Bricain, 


Ts diſtreſs wy * evverment x King 


Richard I. 47. 
United with Scatland, 76. 
Reduced 


= 


9 
| 
ti 
4 
K 
1 
+ 


Ch 
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- 
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Reduced to a commonwealth, L 76. 

Is political and eccleſi ical diviſion, 8 1. 
Its diviſion at ond arrival * the . 
ib. . 
By the Romani 82. 3 


At this time, "Ix. 178. . 


Scheme oppoſite p. Ixxxii. 
Cborograpbically feribed, 82, &. 
Its principal towns of trade and * 
factures, 98, &c. 
ie ei... rt 
Preſent government, 17 5. 5 
Parliament, 176. „% 
Courts of juſtice, 17777. 
Puniſhments, 182, &c. i; SUS x 11 
Religion, 184, &c. 189. | 
Trade, 190. 5 
Weights and meaſures, 1991. 
Ornaments and curioſities, 192, Sc. 
Seas, harbours, rivers, 195. 
Proviſions, 196. 


W 
"FT 4 + *% 


A N 
* * 9 144; 


Mines, ib. F x | 
Advantages an fe 9 7 9 7. 55 
Intereſt, 1 - a porn | 

Engliſh, "their Eenius, I. 186. NEAL 
Diet, 188. 


f 


Recreations, na 6 
Particular cuſtoms, 189. FN 
Valour againſt the ſavages in Virginia 
and New-England, IT. 658. 3 


Enzanda (the tree) II. 531. 


Epſom executed, I. 64. 
Equator, what, vii. 5 
Eres (city) deſcribed, I. 726. : 
Eric Streton's treaſon and reward, I. 40. 
Ericus, King of Sweden, I. 225. 5 
Sanctus, Ming of Sweden, 226. 
V. King of Sweden, ib. 
8 tl ib. 
Duke of Pomerania, WL. 
VIII. 230. 
Eſcus, King of Kent, I. 22. | 
Eſſex (the wm ) adviet to travellers, liv. 
Eſſex (the county) its air, ks 4 
and manufattures, 8 6. 
Eſthonia (province) I. 216. 
Its diviſion, ib. 
Cauſe of the increaſe of its rivers, II. 52 
Has no ſnow nor ice, 529. 


Ethiopia, remarks on the "CO pro- : 


feſſed there, Il. 145. 
On the country, 146. 


On the natives, 242. 
The natives eat elbe , 979. 
N 6d (the river) 1 502, 715, 118, 


{1% 
' Euchariſt, antiently rarried to ſea by mari- 


ners for their own uſe, II. 820. 
Europe, by whom Nc, xiv. 
4 £027 apbical 
Its name, ib. 
| Shape, ib. 


Ker; thereof, J. 13 


Situation and extent, ib, 1 
Contents and diviſio ys ib. | BPO 
Is ifands, 2. 
Peninſulæ, 3. 
Iſthmus's, 10. 

Capes or promontories, ihn. 
Mountains, ib. . 

Oceans, ſeas, and gpl 4- wy 
 Streights, ib. Yip | 

' Lakes and rivers, 5. KBs th 

Languages and governments, 6. _ 

Advantages, inhabitants, manners, 7. 

Turkey in Europe, 30 3 

Exchange (Royal) 1. 118.5 1 8 

RT Conſtantinople, 778. KN 

Exeter, Tg8: 

Expedition of tbe Fee See For. 
A 5. 5 
Of Columbus, J. „ To 

he > 

Cortez, ib. gre | R 

The Engliſh, 15. 

F en, ib. | 

YO ONT. 

AIR at Dehli, II. i. 
Falmouth, its. trade, . 98. 

Fardo (John) examined by the Dutch con- 
cerning the affair at Amboyna, II. 284. 
His. declaration of innocence, 286. 
Confeſſion according 10 the Dutch account, 
331. 


Farges's ( Monſ, ) negotiation with Opra- 


Pitrachard, II. 99. 

Faſting, examples thereof, II. 803. 
Among the Turks how performed, 541. 
Feaſt (royal) at the Mogul's court, II. 186. 

. in the town of Jagannat, 
19 
Ferdinando (Ning) of Spain”s expedition 
againſt Algier, I. 561, 
Fernando di Poo (river) II. 527. 
Ferrara, in Italy, I. 444. 
Fetterharre, II. 2 56. 
Figure of the earth, 1. 
Findland, 1.,214. 
Diviſion of the country, 215. 


Findlanders, '/ ingularities in their language, 


1 
When and by whom firſt ſubdued, ib. 


Fires (dreadful) at CR EINE 77. 


Fiſh, why they do not ſleep, II. 902. 
F iſhery, berring, its origin, xlvii. See I. 


195. 
Fifties (fying) I. 563, 768. II. 439. 


Fiſhing of the whale, II. 903 
Fletcher's ( the reverend Mr. Francis ) 
voyage of Sir Francis Drake round the 


world, II. 433, &c. 


Flies. of New France, and the- remedy 


againſt them, II. 868. | 
Florence 


Florence (city) its ſituation, &c. I. 42 1. 
The Duke's court, guards, ſtrengib, re- 
venue, intereſt, 422. 

Government, ib. 

Florida, II. 742. 


By whom diſcovered, and firſt pelſelſed, 


of 1 inbabitants and their religion, ib. 
and 858. | 
Phyſicians, &c. 885, 
Tillage, 888. 
Bebaviour and ſalutations, 891. 
Beaſts, 898. 
Birds, 899. 
Trees, 907. 
Burials, 914. 
Fo, or Foe, a Chineſe God, II. 77. 
Fogo (ile) II. 438. 
Fohi, Emperor of China, II. 76. 
Foire St. Germain, at Paris, I. 412. 
Fortunate Iſlands. See Canaries, 
France, à general deſcription thereof, I. 4.16; 
(New) II. 727. | 
Francoiſe (la Baye) II. 800. 
Frankincenſe, from whence brought, II. 40g 
Franks, at Aleppo, who /o called, I. 804. 
Frea, See Gods of the Saxons, 
Freddi (Monti) II. 541. 
Freſcati (town) near Rome, I. 440. 
Froger's (Sieur) voyage on the coaſts of 
Aﬀica, II. 555, K. 
Frollon flain by Prince Arthur, I. 22. 
Fromentierre (%) I. 756. 
Frome Selwood, I. 100. 
Frontignan (own) I. 415. 
Fry's (John) detainure and uſage by the 
Moors, II. 435. 
Fundi, in the kingdom of Naples, I. 441. 


G. 


AE TA, a town and caſtle in Naples, 
„ 646 be : 
Galæcia, in America, II. 770. 
Galilee deſcribed, I. 813. 
Galipoly (city) I. 584, 774. 
Gallata, See Perah. 
Gall-trees, I. 718. 8 
Galvano's (Ant.) diſcoveries of the world, 
II. 853, Kc. | 
' Gama's (Vaſco de) embaſſage to the king 
of Calcut, and his diſcoveries, II. 32. 
Gambia, II. 590. e | 
Gandevce (river) II. 250. 
„ e 
Garter (the order of the) when inſtituted, I. 


4. 
8 principal king at arms, by whom 
inſtituted, 1. 60. 
Geare's (Allen) account of the preſervation 
of nine men, &c. See Ebenezer. 
Geneva (city) I. 416. 
Genoa (city and ſtate) I. 418. 
Vol.. H. es N 


41 N K. 


Its revenue, ſtrength, and intereſt, ib. | 
_ Trade and government, 419. 
Gentiles in India, who fo called, II. 252. 


Their faith, 1b. 

Geography, @ diſcourſe concerning it; i. 
What, ib. Wenn 

Its object, ib. | 

Of the ancients, xvi. | 
cir miſtakes, ibid. See Europe, 


Geomalers, a. Turkiſh ef, I. 608. 


. Germains (St.) palace, I. 412, 


Gervalia, I. 212. 
Geſtricia, I. 212, 
Geva (iſe of) II. 623. 


. Gheilan (town) I. 731, | 


Giachas, a people in Africa, IT, 566, 


Invade Congo, 567. | 
Their condition, weapons, &c, 566, 


| Giſlemeere ( city) II. 257. 


Giuni, author of the Perſian ſuperſtition, J. 


730. ; 
Gloucelter*s (the duke of) rebellion, I. 35. 
Glouceſterſhire, 218 deſcription, manuſac- 
tures, and produce, I. 88. | 
Goblins, @ royal houſe in France, I. 411. 
Godricus, Xing of Sweden, I. 22 G. 
Gods of the Saxons, I. 20. 
Golkonda, II. 160, 
Gold, when-firſt coined in England, I. 30. 
Gomora (le) II. 243. 
Its King, inhabitants, and proviſions, 2.44. 


| Gonzales (Don Manuel) bis voyage 1o 


Great Britain, I. 9, &c. 

Parentgge and education, 10. 

Learning, ib. 

The cauſe of his enquiry into Engliſh 

hiftory, ib. 

Learns Engliſh, 1b. 

The reaſon of his voyage to England, ib. 

How entertained at his landing in Eng- 

=-_ Eq 4. T% 

be preparation for his tour th 

Eogling tb, & brongh 

Sets out from Falmouth, 15. 
Good-hope (cape of ) II. 399, 418, 425; 


575. 
A deſcription of its natives, 431. 
Gorea (iſe) in Africa, II. 387, 603. 
Its different forts of game, 589, 15 
Natives, arms, and religion, ib. 
Their burials, 890. 
Gorgones, II. 869. See Cape Verde. 
Gordzan (mountain) I, 723, 
Gorra (city) II. 232. 
Goſel-kane, what, II. 185, 
Gothland, I. 213, 
Goubba (town) II. 263. 
Government of the world, xxvi. 
Its origin, ib, 

Patriarchal, ib, I 
Diſturbed by Nimrod. Sce Nimrod, 
Different ſorts of government, xxix. See 
Commonwealth, 

| | Demo- 
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Democralical, xxx. 

Ariſtocratical, xxxi. 

Monarchical, juſt, and abſolute, xxxii. 

Divided, or Gligarchy, xxxiii. 

Eleftive, ib. 

Imperious, xxxiv. 

Arbitrary, xxxv. 

French, xxxvi. 

Engliſh, xxxix, 154, &c. 

See Monarchy, Europe, 

By parliament, I. 176. 

Of the city of London, 132. 
Gowra (on) II. 260. 
Grand Cairo deſcribed, I. 524. 
Granada, province in New Spain. See 

Terra Firma. 


Graſhoppers, eaten in Ethiopia, II. 879. 


Grapes in New France, II. 8 32. 

Greece, deſcription thereof, I. 699, 771. 

Greele church, li. 

Greek Chriſtians, their Hatred of the 
Latins, I. 547, 803. . 
Peaſants, or huſbandmen, 606. 

Grecians, their manner of living, I. 702. 
Antient and modern religion, 706. 

Cruel uſage by the Turks, 736. 
Of the women and maidens, 596. 


GREAT BRITAIN, % ſituation and ex- 


tent, I. 11. 
Its name whence derived, ib. 
By whom firſt inhabited, 12. 
Invaded by the Romans, 1b. 
Its antient inhabitants, and behaviour 
at the coming of the Romans, deſcribed, 
12. See Britains. .:: 
Invaded by Claudius, 14. 
See England, Britain, Commonwealth. 


Grees, the firſt town in Perſia from the 


Indies, II. 259. 

Grenoble (city) I. 4 

Grigs (William) je Re by the Dutch 
on the affair at Amboyna, II. 233. 
His declaration of innocence, 286. 


Confe ion, 331. 
Grotto's, why convenient for Auch, I. 522, 


| Guarda-ſey (cape) II. 380. 


Guarde-meuble, in the Old n 411. 
Guagaugarceo. See Valadolid. 


Guaidalaiara, a province of Galæcia in 


America, I. 770. 
Guatimala, II. 765. 
Guaxaca bee in America, II. 767. 
Guiana, II. 749 
Guildhall, i London, I. 122. 


Guiney, what diſcoveries were made of 


that coaſt in the reign of Alfonſo King 
of Portugal, II. 30. See Calabar. 
Gulta (own) II. 259. 
Guſtavus Erickſon I. King of Sweden, * 
230. 
Adolphus II. King of Sweden, 233. 
Ilis war with the King of Denmark, 76, 
And with his uncle the King of Poland, 
235. Enters Germany with a mighty 
army, ib. Prayer on that occaſion, 237. 


H. 
ABANA, or Havana, U. 745. 
fp Hagiſlars, or pilgrims of Mecca, 
12. 
0 8 s commendation of Ant. Galvano, 
I. 35 
1 King of Sweden, I. 225. 
Hallifax, I. 107. 
Falls (public) I. 193. 
Hamath deſcribed, I. 713. 
Hamadame (town) II. 263. 
Hampfſnire, 7s character, air, ſoil, 124 
product, I. 84. Manufactures, 8 5. 
Hanadan (village) I. 786. 
Handee (city) II. 253. 
Harh arrapoore (town) II. 276. 
Hartwell's (Abraham) tranſlation of Pi- 
gafelta's report of Congo, c. II. 519. 
Hardicanute aſcends the throne of Eng- 
land, I. 40. 
Digs up his brother's corpſe, and thro WS 
il into the Thames, ib. | 
Burns the city of Worceſter, ib. 
Dies drunk, ib. 
Harold Harefoot, hk 4. 
Harold II. reaſons. 
Hatto, biſhop of Mentz, I. 793. 
Havana, fortreſs in the iſland of Cuba, Iz, 
745. 
A plan of its preſent ſtate, ib. 
Hawkins (captain) at ihe Mogul's court, 
II. 254. 
Head-ach, how cured in Congo, II. 5 74. 
See 534. 
Helena (ile) II. 419, 525. 
Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great, 


3 I. 583, 772 

He!l (the mouth of) certain ſprings in 
Arabia, I. 752. 
Kettles, I. 194. 

Helſingia, I. 212. 

Hemda (town) 11. 260. 

Flemſe, the city where Job dwelt, I. 808. 

Hendouns, 2 ſort of Indians, II. 257. 

Henry I. ( King) aſcends the throne of 
England, 43. 
Wars with his brother Robert, 44. 
Takes him priſoner, and puts out his 
eyes, ib. His charatter, ib. Death, ib. 
Marriage and iſſue, ib. 


Henry II. (King) aſcends the throne, 45. 


His death, 46. 
Cheratter, ib. 
Marriage and iſſue, ib. 

Henry III. (King) an account of his reign, 
49. 
Falls out with the barons, 50. 
ERabliſheth a Houſe of Commons, = 
Was the firſt that coined” gold in Eng- 
land, 30. [is character, ib. Marriage 


and iſue, 31. Death, ib. 
Henry 


Henry IV. (King) an account of his title, 
56, 37. 
An account of his reign, 58. 
His character, 59. 
Marriages, iſſue, and death, ib. 
Henry V. an account of his reign, I. 59, 
His marriage and iſſue, ib. 
Character, 60. WR 
Inſtitutions and charities, ib. 
Death, ib. | | 
Henry VI. an account of his reign, 1.60. 
%% (( 
Pious and charitable foundations, ib. 
Marriage and iſſue, ib. | 
Henry VII. Bis acceſſion to the throne, I. 63. 
Unites the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
ib, 
The troubles and impoſtures in his reign,ib. 
[lis marriage, iſſue, and death, I. 64. 
Charatlter, ib. See 139. 
Henry VIII. an account of his reign, I. 64. 
Writes againſt Luther, 65, 
Scruples his marriage with Katharine of 
Spain, 66. | 3 
Separates himſelf fram her, 67. 
Marries Ann Bullen, 15. 
Denies the Pope's ſupremacy, 68. 
HAxecutes Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas 
More, ib. ; 
Suppreſſes religious houſes, 1b. 69, 
Beheads Queen Ann Bullen, ib. 
His ſix bloody articles of religion, ib. in 
the note, gp 
Marries Jane Seymour, ib. 
Anne Cleve, and puis her away, 70. 
Katharine Howard, whom he beheaded, ib. 
Katharine Parr, 71. 
 Franies a new att of ſucceſſion, ib. 


Defrauds his creditors, and debaſes the coin, 


ib. Makes peace with France, ib. Vis 
wil, 71. 
Hertfordſhire, ts character, 87. 
Heraclea. See Soltania, 
t:engiſt and Horſa ſeize upon Britain, 17. 
Is beat, 21. Policy and cruelty, ib. 
Sends for Ella, ib. 
 Heptarchy of England, 26, &c. 
Herefordſhire, its produft and manufacture, 
8 | 
Herring: ffs; its origin, xlvii. See 104. 
Hills (Edward) eaten by Caribs, II. 248. 
Hippo. See Bone, / 
Hircania, 7ts deſcription, 731. 
Hiſpahan (city) deſcribed, 734. 
Form of government, ib. 
Hiſpaniola, I. 746. | 
Hoamti, Emperor of China, II. 76. 
Hogics, who, I. 8 10. | 
Holland (ſeveral) ſhips, their voyage into 
the Kaſt- Indies, II. 393. I 
Hollanders fa&ory at Agra, II. 194. 
At Amboyna, See Amboyna. 
Treachery at other preceding times, 303. 
Barbarity at Polaroon, 311, 


His death, ib. | 


F NN Bak. Xx. 


How dealt with at Bantam, 405, &c. 
411, 453; 2 
Fight twenty-four boats at Bantam, 4 10. 
Made priſoners and ranſomed, 410, 411. 
Are forbid traffic, take three Javan ſhips, 
ſunk a Portugueze, 412, _ | 
Holy-Land deſcribed, I. 813, &c. 
Honduras, II. 765. OT NY 
Horſes (Arabian) that will run four days 
without batting, I. 526. 
Horſes (%) II. 532. 
Horſa. See Hengiſt. 


Hoſpital (Chriſt's) in London, I. 127, 


Rules and qualifications to be obſerved in 
the admiſſion of children thereinto, ib. | 
Bartholomew?s, 131. St.Thomag's, 132. 
Guy's, 132, See 193. | 
Houſe of Commons. S Commons. 
Howard (Katharine) See Henry VIII. 
Howel, King of Armorica, 22. 
Hudinſwaldia, 212. 
Huddrealins, II. 264. | 
Huntingtonſhire, its charefer, $9. 
Hurlock's (Mr. Joſeph) atietation'to Ebe- 
nezer. See Ebenezer, 
Hurſallo (village) II. 257. 
Hytieſo, tbe Japoneſe, his confeſſion con- 
cerning the plot at Amboyna, as ſet forth 
by the Dutch Eaſt-India company, II. 326, 


Wo e 
ADICULA, or the Seven Towers, I. 
. 05 

Jaga, à Guiney-wizard, II. 514. 

Jagannat, the town and idol of that name, 

II. 198. See Feaſt, | | 
The Brachmans impoſtures concerning this 
idol, 199. | | 

Jago (iſe) I. 437, 624. 

Janizaries, heir origin and inſtitution, 1.598, 

Arms, ib. Diſtribution and wages, 599, 

Employment at Conftuntinople, 600, 

How provided for in time of age, ib. 

Jamarod (caſtle) I. 216. 

James (iſie of St.) II. 466, 524. 

(Forst) ſurrenders to the French, 591, 

Is deſcription, 592, 

James l. (King) his claim and acceſſion to 
the crown of England, I. 75. United 
England and Scotland, 70 Created 
baronets, ib. His death and character, 
ib. Marriage and iſſue, ib. 

Jaſſomſeigne's treachery ſuſpefed, II. 115. 
How received by his wife, 116, | 

Java major (ſe) II. 404, 417. 

Javan, words, II. 429, 

Javars at Bantam, their behaviour, &c. 
II. 408, 431. | 
Their weapons and wives, 409, 

Manner, cuſtom, houſebolding, child-bear- 
ing, ſporting, and cleanlineſs, 409, &c. 
Icatra (t0wn) II. 406, 413. 


Ice banks in Newfounland, 7beir cauſe, II. 


799. See 824. e Ida, 


= 


Ida, comes into Britain, I. 25. 
Is acknowledged king of Northumberland, 
ib. Dies, 26. | 
Idolatry of the Feſuits in China, II. 80. 
Jeremiah's (the prophet) tomb, I. 786. 
Jeruſalem deſcribed, I. 8 18. 


A deſcription of ſuch things as are there 


ſhewn to pilgrims, I. $21, 
Jeſuits church and college at Agra, II. 192. 
Idolatry, &c. in China, 80, 
Firſt preachers of Chriſtianity in India, 89. 
Seized, impriſoned, and expelled Siam, 100. 
Jeuiſe (iſe) I. 756. 
Jeſdri (river) 744. 
Jews, their original, malice againſt Chri- 


tian, ſervice to the Turk, and the cauſe 


of their contempt, &c. I. 549, 800. 
An account of thetr Cabal, 5 50. 
Of Portugal, their tribe, 551, 
Germany, Italy, Sc. ib. 
Their manner of worſhipping, ib. 
. Why they can't unite in a body of temporal 
government, 552, | 
| Notion of an inviſible Meſſiah, 742. 
Excel in phyſic, and why, 606. 
Inbabiting Conſtantinople and other 
Places in Turky and Greece, 624, 800. 
Whether Jews have been ſettled time im- 
memorial in Kachemire z and whether, 
SO books of the ſcripture they uſe, 
237. | 
More reſpefted, and better treated in 
Chriſtendom than in Turky, 485. 
Immortality. See Soul. 
Immaus, or Turkiſh pariſh prieſts, I. 506. 
Ingria (country) I. 216. 


India (Eaſt) trade ſettled by King Alfred, 
MY 


37. 
By whom diſcovered, II. 30, 33. 
Proper) an account thereof, 2.39, &c. 
See 268, 397. | 
Its natives, ib. 
Manner of traffic by ſea, ib. Soil, 240. 
By whom, and how governed, 240. 
Engliſh ſettlements there, iv. 
Treaties between the Engliſh-and Dutch, 
concerning their ſettlements there, 280. 


Paradiſe of the Indies, where, 211, &c. 


Indians, their behaviour at an eclipſe, II. 
197. | i | 5 

.. Opinion concerning it, 199. 
Women, concerning their burniug them- 
ſelves with their dead huſbands, 199. 
An example 75 it, 200, 253. 
Manners and complection, &c. 239, 929. 
Keligion, 240, 252, 
Allow a plurality of wives, ib. 


Indoſtan, II. 139. Its extent, 163. 


Soil, product, commerce, ib. 
Tuhabitants, ib. 257. 

Weir behaviour at an eclipſe, 197. 
Superſtitions, ſtrange paſſions, and doc- 
trine, ib. c. 


Ne 8 x 


Indico, bow it grows, and where the beſt - 


is to be had, II. 2.56. 


Indol, a flying fiſh, I. 563. 
Ingram's (James) eſcape from flavery, II. 


505. 
Invalids, near Paris, deſcribed, I. 411. 
John I. King of Sweden, 226. 
II. Xing of Sweden, L 230. | 
John (King) an account of his reign, I. 47. 
The cauſe of his wars with the barons, 48. 
His character, 49. Was the firſt that 
granted charters, ib. Coined Sterling, ib. 
Created earls, ib. Settled rates and mea- 
ſures, ib. Privileged the Cinque-ports, 
ib. Took the title of Lord of Ireland, ib. 
His marriage and ifſue, ib. | 
John's (St.) river, II. 802. 
Johnſon's (Timothy) confeſſion concernisyg 
the affair at Amboyna, II. 3 30. 
Joppa, I. 772 


Jordan (Mr.) fafor to the Aſſention, II. 


. 


243. 
Ireland, when firſk governed by Engliſh 


laws, 49. | 
Iſis (the fable of ) what, I. 528. 
Iflands, Ecmenick, 722. | 
Iſpahan (city) II. 259, 260. 

Its trade, ib. 

Chriſtians reſiding there, 261. 
Italians, are deceitful, I. 479. 
Italy, in general, deſcribed, 453, 473. 
Juanogorod ( fortreſs) I. 234. | 
Judaiſm, 11. | 
Judea, the bill country, I. 823. 
Judges ( forty-four) executed, I. 37. 
Julian's (St.) port, II. 444. 

The behaviour, dreſs, &c. of the natives, 


II. 444, 445. 
Juries inſtituted, I. 37. Aboliſhed, 79 


K. 


ACH EMIRE (the kingdom of) in 
K India, deſcribed, II. 227. 
ajpate, who, II. 406. 55 
Kandahar (city) II. 157. 

Karvanſarah, at Dehli, II. 190. 
Kazine, what, II. [246.] 


Kenchen at the Mogul's court, woo [6 


called, 1I. 188. 

Kent{the kingdom of) deſcribed, 27. 

The names and chief atchievements of ils 

kings, 28, 

(the county of ) its ſoil and product, 86. 
Kinileki (river) II. 813, 8 4. 
Knight's (Francis) relation of ſeven years 

ſlavery under the Turks of Algier, , 

fered by an Engliſh merchant, II. 405. 

His captivity, 466. Obliged to ſerve in 

ſeveral piratical expeditions, 469. His 

contrivance io eſcape, 471, Tow at laſt 

be did eſcape, 477. 

Kourour, what, II. 169. : 
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ing the deſcription of Dehli and Agra, 


L. 


1 (1 F II. 414. | 
LA ſee Nova Francia, II. 796. 


curgus, I. 703. 
(Thomas) examined by the Dutch 

concerning the affair at e AI 28 5. 
Ladeſco Ozera (lale) I. 216. 
Ladolos. See Magnus Ladolos. 
Lagoda (lake): en 
Lahor (city) deſcribed, I. 224. 
Lamos, Chineſe-Tartar prizfs, II. 79. 


Lancaſter's (the duke 70 invaſion Eng- 


land, I. 56. 
Claim and admiſſion 2 the crown, L 37. 
See Henry IV. York. 
Lancaſhire, its ſoil: and product, 94. 
Manu factures, 7 5. 
LE their ferent forts in the world, 


Which are moſt uſeful, ib. 

Their diviſion, a puniſhment of God, I. 749. 
Langhenez (Bernardt) relation of a voyage 

by ſeveral Dutch 215 to the Eaſt-Indies, 


II. 393. 
Langor (town) II. 259. 
Lapland, I. 213. 
Latitude, what v. * 
Lavara (town) II, 2 
Laud (archbiſhop) bach, 775 
Lauder (town) 207 
Laurence (iſle of 8.0 IT. 400, 578. 
The manner and cuſtom of its inbabitants, ib. 
: Religion, Produce, &c. II. 401. 
7 (canon) firſh brought into England, 


Law: 7 England. See England, Lycur- 
gus, Solon, Parthians. 

Meſtrogothian, their antiquity, I. 221. 
Law-ſuits, their length are inſafferable in a 

ſtate, II. 8 
Lebenean, river in India, II. 22 5. 
Leboc. See Laboc. 

Lecque, what, II. 169, [246.] 

Leeds, 107. 

Legacy (a noted) left to the Great Mogul, 
II. 152. 

Leghorn deſcribed, I. 423, 479. 

Its trade and government, I. 423. 
Leiceſterſhire, ig product, &c. I. 91: 
Lelunda (river) II. 532, 

Loembe (river) II. 332. 

Leſbos (the iſland of ) I. 773, 583. 

Letter (an extract of a) from My. de Mon- 
ceaux, giving a character of Mr. Barnier's 
voyage to Surat, II. 1092. 

From Aurengzebe to his father in confine- 
min, II. 134, 152. 

From the king of Perſia to Aurengzebe, 

II. 148. 

To the lord Colbert y the extent of In- 

doſtan, Ge. II. 162, Sc. 

To Mr. de la Mothe le Vayer, contain- 
Vor. I I. 


| Lacedzmonians, their laws giuen by Ly- | 


and divers particulars diſcovering the 
court and genius of the Moguls and 
Indians, II. 177, Se. 1 

7% Mr. Chapelain, concerning the ſupe 


ſtitions, ſtrange faſbions, and deve of 
the native Indians and Gentiles of In- 


_ dolſtani” : "4 
By the Dutch pri priſoners at Bantam to their 
Hip's crew, II. 410. 


By ibe governor of Bantam to ditto, II. 41 1. 

Letters of the alphabet, their uſe, II. 8 64. 

Levant, $i+ Henry Blount's voyage into the 
Levant, I. 513, Ce. 

Leverpool, I. 108. | 

Lewis's ( vt. ) iſland, its ener 1 com- 
merce, II. 605. 10. 

Libanus (mount) 782. 

A voyage thereto, I. 83 1. 
wh cedars, holy river, and ſoil thereof, 
845. 

Licenſe granted by the Nabob of Woodia 
{0 Ralph Cartwright 70 frade, II. 274. 

Lillo (. H.) Ambaſſador at the Port, 786 

Licondo (tree) II. 532. 

Li-Laokun, emperor of China, II. 76. 

Lincolnſhire, its deſcription, foil and pro- 
duct, I. go. 

Lio, à Venetian port, I. 514. 

Lion, the manner of bunting Ir by the Mo- 
gol, IL 222. | 

Livonia (county) I. 216. 

Its different languages, I. 217, ; 

Loanda (town) in Congo. Two ways to it | 
from the iſland of St. James, II. 525,520 
Deſcribed, II. 526, 531. 

(Ie) II. 530. 

Loango (kingdom of ) II. 533˙. 
Its natives are circumciſed, ib. 
Their armour, ib. 

Longitude, what, v.“ 

Lopez (Odoardo) ſent by the king of Congo 
to the Pope and king of Spain, II. 569. 

Is driven into the Weſt-Indies, 11. 570. 
Arrives in Spain, II. 571. 
His vow, ib. 


See 548. 


Lore (river) II. 532. | . 


ne, its properties, Xx. * 
Experiments thereof, xxiv.* 
Veins thereof found in Devonſhire, 83, 

Loretto in Italy, I. 444. 
London, firſt divided into companies, 47. 
Its charter ſeized by Richard II. 56. 
Its building, government, trade, &c. de- 
ſeribed, 110, &c. 
The principal gates of the city, ib. 
The Tower of London, 112. 
Bridge, 114. 
Its circumference without the walls, 115. 
1ts divi ſiun into 26 wards, ib. 
Exchange, 118, | 
Government, 132. 
Militia, 336. 
Slate of religion, 4 


* 


London, 


. : a 7 4 J 
I N D E. X. 


London, publick Schools, II. 145. 
How ſupplied 1 water and Wher AY 
res, 145, 
Other „ 147, Kc. 
Of its different forts of inbabitanti, way of 
' living, and number, 148, &c. and 156 
Trade, 152, &c. 
Louvre (he) palace deſcribed, I. 410. 
Loytias in China, who, II. 8. 
Lucaic iſands, II. 747. 
Lucca (city) and republic in Italy, I. 423. 
Its ſtrength, government, revenue, ib. 


Lucius ( King) of England turns Chriſtian, 


I 

Luco, a a fort of grain in Congo, II. 555. 

Luiola (i//and) II. 539. 

Lumache (%%) II. 530. 

Lumman (town) II. 263. 

Lupo-gonzale (cape) II. 527. 

Ludoviſa (villa) in Italy, I. 440. 

Luther. See Reformation. 

Lutheraniſm, where profeſſed, li, * 

Luxembourg, houſe and gardens at Paris, 

91.413. 

L.ycurgus, his laws to the Lacedemonians 
I. 709g. 

Lyons (city) [. 416, 


M. 
ACE. See Spices. 


Macedonians, heir wars, I. 705. 
Madagaſcar, a brief deſcription thereof, II. 
625, &c 


An account 5 its wild inhabitants, II. 431. 


Its plenty, II. 630, 636. 

Populouſneſs, II. 631. 

Trade and commerce, Il. 640. 

Madare. Sze Laboc. 
Madera, when and by whom diſcovered, II. 

29, 524. See II. 587. 
Madraſs, Thomas Phelps's 

there, II. 500. 

Proviſiens, II. 503. 

Country deſcribed, ib. | 
Madonna de Gazopo, I. 771. 
Madura (:/land) II. 414. 
Magellan, ftreights, IT. 447. 
Magnus Emech, king of Sweden, I. 227. 
Magnus Ladolos, king of Sweden, I. 226. 
Magog, king of Sweden, I. 225. 
Mahomies, who, I. 581. 


Mahomoud (ſultan) 55 to Aurengzeb, de- 
ſeris his father's army and flies io his ene- 


my Sujah, II. 130. 
Returns to his colours and impriſch d, ib. 

Mahomet, his character, I. 751, 790. 

Ilis kinſmen, I. 601. 
Hoco he propagated his religion, I. 790. 
Birib and parentage, I. 789. 
Laws and rand 791. 
Paradiſe, 795. 

N where profeſſed, li. * 
Full of lies and fables, I. 751. 
How propagated, I. ib. 539, 790. 
I effets, ib 


captivity 


Different ſects, II. 107. See Turks. 
Teacheth predeſi nation and Purgatory, I. R 
540. N 
Maiton, town in Turkey, I. 584: 
Majo (iſie ). See May. 
Majorca deſcribed, I. 755. _ 
Maire's (ſicur le) voyage to theCarary ante 
Sec. II. 397. Sc. 
Malacca city deſeribed, II. 99. 
Malkandy, (city) of the king's court, and the 
reception the Engliſh nel with there, See 
Bruton's voyage 10 age; al 
Malee: . See St. Ange. 
Malta, i, 769, 555. II. 264. 
Deſcribed, I. 484. | 
.' Knight's oatb, ib. 
Mamorena, province and ty, II. Penh 
Man (a) loſt in the a of New WR 
II. 800. 
How found again, I. 803. 
Mancheſter, 109. 
Mandarine (a) II. 72. 
By whom firſt inlmted o or ordain d, II. 76. 
Mani-Sundi, who, II. 557. 
Mani-Pango, who, ib. 


Mani, what, II. 542 


Mani- Song, the firſt Chriſtian king of Con- 
go, II. 555. 
Receives an amba dor from the ting of 
Portugal, II..556.. 
Mankind, heir origin, xi. * 

Plantation after tbe flood, xili.“ See I. 72 3. 
Manquin, à city of China, II. 56. 
Mantona, city in Italy, I. 453. 

Manufacture wollen, when and by where 

begun, xlvii.“ See Woollen. 
Manſeldars, who, II. 167. 

Manuſcute (city) I. 719. 

Mantie, (Monſ.) demands the French ſlaves 

. at Algier, II. 470. | 
Margaret, the Dane, queen of Sweden, I. 

22 
Margarita (land) II. 755. 

Marinho (Auguſtine SOL his confe ion, 

II. 333. 

Marchin (bay) II. 831. 
Mariners compaſs, when and by whom in- 

vented, xxii.“ 

Mariners (Turkiſh) behaviour, civility and 

religion, I. 536. 
Maronites, their cuſtom and manner of 

living, I. 846. 

Sciences, books and tribute, I. 847. 

Eccleſiaſtics and religious, I. 848. 

Errors impoſed upon them, I. 850. 

Faith, ib. 

Marmonſtier, abby, I. 413. 
Marſouin, or ſea-pig 4 elbe. II. 611. 
Marriage, the fathers As therein, II, 

804. 

Marriage (the ceremony of) in ' Muſcovy, L 

243. 

Marſeilles, Ari. | 
Marſley-hill, I. 193. | 
| Martha 


1. N DYE X. 


Martha (town) in North dining II. 7 58. 
M e I. (queen) her acceyow on to the throne, 
#l. 74. jp | N 

Reſtores ery, ec 5 oh 

Puts nh — Grey 10 atk, w. * 

Ae ber ſiſter princeſs Elizabeth, tb, 

Her marriage, death, and charafter, ib. 
Mary (iſie of St.) II. 41. 

A deſcription of one of its kings, and its 

natives, II. 42 
Maſſacre at Amboyna. See nnn 
Maſtick how gathered, I. 772. x 

Found at Scio, I, 522, 579- 

Fries, 'b. $50; 

By whom gathered and bel, „ 
Matama (kingdom) in e IL 53 6, 
574. 

Matachias, what, II. 805. 

Matflach, e pefilent herb, I. 609. 
May (Ifole ) deſcribed, II. 398, 436. 
Mayto (town) I. 773. 

Meaſurements of the earth various, iv. * 
Meaſures of England, I. 191. 

Mearta (city) II. 257. 

Mecca, II. 105. 

Pilgrims thereof, I. 612, 810. 
Mechoachan, a province of ande II. 769. 
Medelpedia, I. 212. 

Medes, their original, I. 727 


Media Atropacia, nun f ) deſcribed, 1. 


725. 

The great, its deſcription, 1. TI 
Megarians, why called blind, I. 586, 775. 
Melita. See Malta. 

Melinde kingdom, &c. II. 579. 

Hogs, 629. 

Sheep. See Sheep, 

Men-eaters on the coaſt id Guinea, II. 512, 


Menelaus, his caſtle, I. 577. 

Mercia (the kingdom of) deſcribed, I. 33. 
Its kings, ib. 

Merdez, people in Barbary, I. 562. 

Merida (city) in America, II. 767. 

Meridian, where to be fixed, vi. * 


Meſſamoet (the Indian prince) his ſpeech, | 


WH. #953. 
Meſkeeto (a) deſcribed, I. 519. 
Meſopotamia deſcribed, I. 716. 
Mexico (nova) II. 7 7 
Mexico (city) II. 7 8, e. 
Lake, 769. 
Middleſex, ts Charafter and Manufattures, 
II. 86. 
Migiell (Sidney) a Japoneſe, his confeſſion, 
I. 327. | 
Miles, their various ſorts, iv.“ 
Miletum. See Milo. 
Mileſius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, I. . 
Milan, city in Italy, I. 419. 
Its curioſities, eue, citadel, govern- 
ment, ibid. 
Revenue, Strength, I. 420 


Militia of the Great Mogul how w paid II. 
167, 168. 


Milo (the iſland) 1. 77%. 
Mindanas (ie) II. 9 

Mindinao (/e) II. 5 
Minorca (iſſe) Gee wh I. 755. 


Miracles pretended to be torought in India, 


II. 233. 
Ni Fit i, in Madagaſcar, II. 638. 
Miſſions and miſſionaries, obſervations rela- 

ting to them, II. 1992. | 
Miſts on the weſt jeas, their cauſes, II. 82 5. 
Miſcaroon (o] II. 261. | 
Mitilene. See Leſbos. 
Mockoo or, Moha, II. 249. 


Moenemugi, an empire in Africa, it. 579. 
Mogadore (iſſe) I. 486. II. 435. 


Mola, a village near Rome, where (REO 
had a villa, I. 441, 

Mombara, kingdom in Africa, IT. 579. 

Mogol (city) II. 256. 


Mogul, the hiſtory of the revolution of the f 


dominions of the Great Mogul, 105, Cc. 
| The cuſtom of this country concerning proper 
names, 1006, 
The meaning of the word Mogul, 285. 
His power, 164, 290. 
Titles, 255. 85 
Religion, 165, 190, 240, 255. 
Why refuſed to turn Chriftian, 255. 
Militia, 1b, - 
Property over all the Lords of his domini- 
11 , . 164, 166, 170. 
Attendance, II. 167, 172, 2 54 
Artillery, ib. 
Expences in the Seraglio, II. 169. 
Revenue,” ib. 
Coſtly apparel of bis ſubiects, II. 170. 
The. cauſe of the decay of eſtates, cities, 
manufactures, mechanicks, and com- 
merce, and the cauſe of groſs ignorance 
in his dominions, II. 171, 172. 
His Seraglio and other palaces, II. 183, 
257. Je II. 228. | 
Manner of giving audience, II. 184. 
Diverſions, ib. 221, 254, Ce. 
Summary method of doing juſtice, Il. 18 5. 
The flattery of his courtiers, ib. 
Seated in his robes on the throne, 186. 
His devotions, 190. 
Children, 254. 
Viceroys, ib. 
Chief juſtice and lord treafurer, ib. 
Manner of living, ib. 
Coin, 255, 
Bounty, ib. | 
The number and magnificence, the order 
and diſpoſal of his tents upon a journey 
or march, 216, 
The pompous march of his Seraglio, 221. 
Manner of hunting, ib. | | 
An account of his. revenue, 236. 
Names of his money, ib. | 
Modena, city and 1 its fads; e, re- 
venue, intereſt, I. 420. 
Monfie (Ne) in Africa, II. 579. 
* 


\ 
1 


Montpelier, ai 1.4 | 
Me abies, in Ital W's . * 
Monte -dragoni (villa) in- Italy, I. 440; 


Mons, (Ace) Pojage to Nova Francia, 1. 


"ft 


His patent Hom the king of France, 796, 

Ailempis the diſcovery of new lands, 813. 
Monſons, or fated 11 in India, an 

account thereo +2 IE 2 | 
Mona conquered by the kad I. 13. 
Monmouthſhire, ' its Air and Soil, I. 88. 

Manufacture and trade, 889. 
Monomotapa, kingdom in A Flea, II. 376. 

Ils inhabitants, Haas, and ET 577. 
Monarchy, juſt and abſolute, xxxii. F 

Divided, xxxili. 

Elefive, ib. | 

Imperious, Xxxiv, * 

Arbitrary, XXKV. . 

French, xxxvi. * 

Eng liſh, xxxvil. * 

Hm ruined and deſtro mo gli, * 

Of England, diſſolved, I. 98. 
Montmelian, ton and caſtle; I. 417. 
Montcznis, the higheſt of all the Alps, J. 


Mak: iſland of women only, in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, 487. 

Morad Backhe, youngeſt 
Mogul, his character, 
Deceived by_his brother Aurengzebe, . 
„ 


* to the Great 


His courage, II. 120. 
Perfubdell not to truſt Aurengzebe, 125. 
1s made Priſoner, ib. © 
I put to death, 136. 
Mordred debaucheth Arthur*s queen, and 
uſurps his crown, I. 23. 
I defeated by Arthur and ſlain, 25. 
Morea deſcribed, I. 772. 
Moors, how they ride ther horſes, . 220 
Their weapons, ib. 
See II. 605. 
Morocco ( _— of) his fruitlef expedition 
againſt Sallee, II. 494. 
Examples of bis cruelly, 5043. 
Moſabad (town) II. 257. 
Moſcow, city in Muſcovy, I. 241. 
Motion of the earth conſider d, in. * 
Arguments again it, ib. 
Anſwered, ni. 
Mouton (Port du) II. 799, 827. 
Moulto (village) II. 257. 
Mountain of ſand that grows an I. 784. 
Mount Libanus, See Libanus. 
Mountains of the moon, II. 374. 
Mountauban town, I. 414. 
Mozambique (iſſand) in Africa, II. 377. 
Its inhabitants, ib. 
Mufti, @ Turkiſh high prizf, I. 506; 538. 
Mulattoes, /ome obſer pains on them, II. 529. 
Mummies, Zgyptian, I. 528, 
Muſcovy deſcribed, I. 240, &c. 
Its bounds, exteht, diviſ jon, and rivers, b. 


Newbury, 


Jil, Intitads; produce, air, en Ge. 247. 
Fopnionſse 229. 
Natives, religion, manner of theit court- 
p and marriages,” ib. | 
Weir. form of divorce," barials, and other 
* religions ceremonies, ib. 
Diel and feeding ſtoves, bot. houſes, en, ib. 
The divif on and ee of its provin-. 
ces, 245. 
"Carts of Takeatere, and their juriſdiion, 
ib. and. Proceedings, _ | 
Zabore, or gk es by 
Mi ilitary affairs, ib. 
Mucho (iſſand) II. 452. ä 
uggadore. See r f 
NI ick of Tutky, I. 546. 
Muſſel, Sce Nineveh. 
Myrrh, is ſmell umbolſomie, 620 20. 


I Abob, I. 267. | 
His licenſe 10 Ralph poets. ood 
trade, 294, 
Nagar-kanay, what, 184. 
Nants (city) I. 414. 
Naples deſcribed, 441, 482. 
Its natives, wb. 
Traffic, ib. 
Government, 443. 
| Strength and revenue, ib. 
Policy, 444- 
Napolis in Samaria, 979. 
Narbonne (city) 415. 
Navigation of the ancients, xix. „ 
An hiſtorical account of its invention, xx. * 
II. 360. 
Nawbon, 250. 
Nazaritans, à harmleſs fort of Chritians i in 
Turky, I. 802, 


| Nazarites (Chriſtian) 58 3. 


Negroes, their character, II. 671. 
Diverſions and governments 617. 
Dreſs, 613. 
Arts and cuſtoms, 615. 
Food, ib. 
The king*s power, &, * 
Officers, 619. 
Habitations, 614. 
Religion, ib. 
Polygamy, ib. 
Arms, 619. 
May of making peace, . 
Nericia, 212. 
Netherlands, xlvii.“ 
Maſſacre of the Engliſh. See Amboyna. 
_ Netherbury (city) II. 230. 
New Albion diſcovered by Sir Francs Drake, 
II. 460. 
I. 102. 
New Spain, II. 766. | 
New Netherlands, II. 739. . 
New England. Sce England New. 
Ney France. See Canada, or Nova Fran- 


cia, France New, 


4 


Newfoundland, 


Newfoundland, II. 736. . 
A commiſſion for the ell governing of its 
inhabitants, &c. 784. 
Conſiderations on its trade, 793. 
The courſe of the ice-banks there, 799, 824. 
The great bank of Newfoundland, 814. 
See 824. 
The fiſhing bank deſeribed, 824. 
Nezzeret (city) 261. 
Nicaragna, 764. 
Nichol n navigations, &c 1, 
e 53 K 
Nite ſia, city and churches deſcri bed, 836, 
Nieper (river) riſes in Muſcovy, 503. 
Nieſter (river) riſes in Poland, 503. 
Niger (river) its ures II. 528. See 593. 
ts „ 
Nile, the ſource e II. 146, 536, 576, 
581, See I. 502, 524. 
The cauſe of its increaſe, II. 528, 583. 
See I. 525. II. [243] \ | 
Its Stream, I. 531, 
Niloſcope, what, 525. 
Nimrod, the firſt tyrant, xxvii, * See 149. 
Nineveh (city) deſcribed, I. 745, 787. II. 
262. 
Ninus's reign, tomb, epitaph, I. 745. 
Niſmes, city, 415. 
Noah wrote five books, 723. 
His ark where reſted, ib. 
Norfolk (the county of) its ſoil, commodities, 
manufactures, I. 90. 
Norombega (river) fabulous tales thereof, 
1 
North-eaſt. See Paſſage. 
Northumberland (the kingdom of ) Aha 
I. 31. 
1.5 SL ib. | 
(The county of) its foil, product, Kc. 94. 
Northamptonſhire, its ſoil, product, &c. 89. 
Norwich, 102. 
Noſtranes. See Nazaritans. 
Nottebury (fortreſs) I. 216, 234. 
Nottinghamſhire, iis produce and Manu 
fattures, 91. 
Nova Francia, deſcribed in three Voyages 
thereto, II. 796. | 
Its fruits, 905. 
Its common ſickneſſes, how cauſed, 808, 809. 1 
Of its food and water, 809. | 
Manner of tilling the ground, &c. 905. 
Air, winds, ſeaſons, 810. 
Soil, produce, 904. 
Advice for the ſickneſſes thereof, 8 12. 
Manner of feeding the children therein, $52. 
The natives love to their children, 853. 
Their religion, ib. virtues and vices, 892. 
Obedience to parents, 894. 
Bigotry, funerals, 860, 906, 913: 
Horſhip of the devil, 861. 
Language, 863. 
Method of numbering, 864. 
Execution of juſtice, 894. 
Cloathing, and wearing their hair, 865. 
Vor, II. 


D E X. 


Form, colour, ſtature and activity, 867. 
Flies, hunting, N 868, 895, 898. 
Swimming, dancing an ſongs, 870, 882. 
Fiſhing, 900. 
Paintings, marks, inciſions, aud ornaments 
of their bodies, 871. _ 
Marriage, 8 76. 1 — 5 
Chaſtity, civility, $97, 891. 
| W exerciſes, games, 878, 88 7, 


Jean, ſobriety, gluttony, hoſpitality, y 
880, 


893. 

Phyjic and chirurgery, 882. 

Manner and end of making war, 909. 7 
Novara, town in Italy, I. 453: | 
Novogrod, city in Muſcovy, I. 21 7: 
Nuſſeban, where Jonas preached, I. 263. 
Nutmegs. See Spices, 

Nycopia, 212. 
Nylandia (country) I. 215. 
O. 
A T H of a knight of Malta, I. 484. 
8 (city) hc of 55 II. 47 3+ 
Oeta, king of Kent, 24. 
Oghehe (tree) 553. 
Olandia, 214. 
Olans invades England, 37. 
His bad ſucceſs, 38, 
Oligarchy, xXxiii. * 
Olmechin, river in America, II. $32, 
Omrahs, who, 166. 


Opra Pitrachard, his method and means 7 


obtaining the crown of Siam, 96, 
His treatment of the French, 97, &c. 
Seizes, &c. the Jeſuits, 100. 
Its conditions of peace with the French, ib. 


Opium * its effetts, I. 605. II. 116. See | 


Poy 

Orange, city and principality, I. 416 

Ordina nce sf pane” plays, appointin the earl 
of Warwick governor in chief, &c. of the 
has Plantations, &c. in America, 

I. 776. 

8 See Speech. 

Ordnance, guns and printing in uſe in China 
before known in Europe, II. 663. 

Origin of mankind. xi.“ 

Orinkca (own) II. 260, 

Orkneys (iſles) I. 200, 

Orleans city, 413. 

Ormus (the port of) of what advantage to 
the Eaſt-India trade, II. 644, 648. 


Oronoque (river) 750. 


Orontes (the river) I. 713. 


- Orpha (vorn) deſcribed, 716. 


Oſtriches, of a e / ze, II. 441. See 
, 

How hatched, 547. 
Oſtrogothia I. 214 


Overbury's (Sir Tho.) beraten in his 


travels, &c. I. 281. 


Ovigoudi, tou in America, II. 844. 


Oxenham's (captain) expedition to the South- 
leas, 763. . Oxford 


. 


INDE X. 


Oxford founded, 37. 
Its ſituation, 156. 

Antiquity, ib. | 
Privileges, 157. 

Statutes and officers, ib. 
Colleges, &c, 158, 163, &c. 
Lecturers or profeſſors, 1 bo. 
Public aft, 162. | 

Oxfordſhire, TE 

Oyl ſpringing out of the ground, 731 I, 

Ozone (river) II. 932 

. | 9 8 p 

Addar (er) II. 287. 
Padoua, city in Italy, I. 472. 
Its government and revenue, ib 

Padſtow, its trade, 98. 

Pahanavans (2 II. 260. 

Palais Mazarine, I. 412 

Palais royal at Paris, ib. 

Palais at Paris, 411. 

Palaces. See Royal Houſes! . 

Paleopolis, city in the iſle Cerigo, A 577. 

Paganiſm, where eftabliſhed, Iii.“ 

Palm-trees, oil and wine in Congo, II. 553 

Palimham (zown) II. 405. 

Pantalaree, (iſland) deſcribed; I. 563. 

Pango (province) in Congo, II. 550. 

By whom governed, 1b. 

Panuco (province) in Mexico, 769. 

Panza (city) in Congo, 542. 

Parker*s (Capy.) explait at Campeche, 767. 

Paris deſcribed, I. 410. 

Parma deſcribed, with its revenue, frrength, 
government, 420. 

Pathmos (i/land) 522, 

Patent from the king of France to Mr. de 
Monts, yor the "inhabiting of Lacadia, 
Canada, Sc. in New France, II. 796. 

Paſſage (the North-eaſt) diſcovered, I. 242. 

Patridges (lame) where, 88 1. 

Papels. See Buſſi. 

Pavia, city in Italy, I. 419. | 

_ Paradiſe, See Eden, Mahomet, India. 

Parliament, when conſtituted, I. 52, See 

' Houſe of Commons, Government. 

Its conſtitution and manner of meeting, 176 

Speaker 4 the Houſe of Commons, how ho- 
en, ib. 

als adjourned and prorogued, 177. 

Of Muſcovy, 246. 

Panama, II. 758, 761. 

Parr (Katharine). See Henry VIII. 

Parra (city), II. 259. | 

Parthia, is deſcription, I. 732. 

Paulo (villa de San), II. 532. 

Pauls (John) confeſſion, 333. 

Paul's (St.) cathedral, I. 129. 

Perſia, what countries ſubject thereto, 738. 
Deſcribed, 1I, 261, 742. 

Its five kings, ib. 

Perſians, heir origin, I. 733. 
Laws againſt 2 ib. 


Arien laws and manner of living, 61 4. 


Religion, ceremoni es, Weapons, 615. 
Vicious lives, 616. 

State of their preſent wars, ib. 
Their kingdom deſeribed, 617. 
Women, 618. 

Mature, Senſuality, and Inconftancy, 735. 
King, his power, i 
Weapons of their flees - 36. 
Have good horſes, ib. 

Their greateſt ary force, 738. 

Are beiter ſoldiers than the Turks, 939. 
Join with the e 88. the Turks, 


. 
Cbaracter, I. 261. 
Manner of numbering, I. 800. _ 
Their religion by whom intredied, 730. 
How differing from the Turks, ib. 
Their form of prayer, 731. 
Order of dignities in Iſpahan, 734. 
Are given to ſenſuality, 735. 
The power of 115 king, ib. 7³⁶. 
His exerciſes, 736. 
Palace, II. 260. 
Perennius, how puniſhed, I. 16. 
Perjeab, country in India, II. 224. 
Perah, or Gallata (city), I. 595, m7: 
Penny-weight, its ſtandard, I. 0. 
Pepper, the beſt, where and how fla yy 405 
How 1t grows, 409. 
Peake (the) in Derbyſhire, I. 194. 
Peloponneſus. See Morea. 
Pekin (city) in China, II. 56. 
Peioz, who, I. 602. 
Their apparel, cuſtom, and manner of li- 
ving formerly, 1b. 


| Pemba (iſle), II. 244, 579. 


What happen'd to the crew 10 the Aſcenſi- 
on there, 245. | 
its natives, 246. 
A province of Congo, 551, 
Penguin (iſe), II. 242. 
Perſepolis (city) deſcribed, 743. : 
A famous place for making armour, I. 744 


Peter- Pence, how and when appointed, I. 34, 


35+ 

Peter's (S.. ) warming himſelf ; a doubt ari- 
ſing thereon reſolved, I. 821. 

Petition (he) of William Caſtell, parſon of 
Courtenhall in Northamptonſhire, for 
the propagating the Goſpel in America, 10 
the moſt high and honourable Court of 
paper H. 7%. 


Perſecution (Chriſtian) by the Indians, by 


whom cauſed, 155. 
Philippines (zfands), 91. 
Phoenix, the bird, I. 620. 


Phyſicians of Conſtantinople charaferiſed, 


I. 605. 


Philibee. See Philippopolis. 
Philppick Fields, or Philippici Campi, 518 


Philippopolis (city), 518. 
Phelps (Thomas) an account of bis captivity 
at Machineſs, II. 500, Sc. 


How and where be was taken, 501m. 
Phelps 
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Phelps (Thomas) aal at Machineſs, 
II. 503. 
Contrives to eſcape, 504. 
How it was executed, 50 5. 
Adviſed and aſſiſted in burning ſeveral 

ſhips in the harbour, 508. 

Pilate , 1 where and bow be . 

„ 

Pigeons carrying letters, 78 7. 

Piſon (river), 747. 

Piſa, a city in Italy, 423. 

Pigafetta's (Philippo) report of the kingdom 
of Congo, Cc. II. 519, &c. 

Pinda (haven) in Congo, II. 532. 

Pilgrims of Mecca, 612, 


Pirepenjale, mountain in India, 2 31. $1 


What obſervable thereon, ib. \ 

Pitious (iſes) I. 256; 1 

Place Royal at Paris, 411. 

Planets diſtant from the earth, See Note, 

e | 

Plague (a great) in England, 17. 

Plantations (in new) what N 355 neceſ- 
ſary, II. 801 


Plata (Sierras de) 536. 


Plogue, fruit on the coaſt f Africa, 59 45: 
Plymouth, 99. | 
Poitiers (city) I. 414. , 
Polaroon, how rays, ty the Dutch, II. 
310. 
Diſbecnled. on what pretence, 311. 


Pont (Mr. Du) trades to Canada, II. $00, 


Arrival at $t, Croix, 816. 0 

Preparation to diſcover new lands, 817, 
Pont-nenf, at Paris, I. 411, 
Pontus (the Sea) 581. 


Popery, where profeſſed, li. 


Popian (government) in New 8 II. 
60. | 
Porpoiſe. See Storms. 

Its deſcription, 822, | 
Porcelans, or China ware. See China, 
Ports of the Caſpian ſea, xlvi.“ 
Portſmouth, I. 101. 

Porto Rico, II. 747. 
Porto Bello, 762. 
Taken by admiral Drake, and lately by 

admiral Vernon, 762. 

Port Royal, 800, 827. 


Portugal, its origin, 28. 


Portugueze, baniſhed from Congo, 565. 
Cruelty to tbe Engliſh priſoners in the 
Indies, 648. 


8 the firſt adventurers in new diſ- 


Galvano, and II. 368. 
Envied and followed by other nations, 
xlix.* 
Runagadoes in India, their reſi dence, II. 
154. 
Brought the Indian perſecution on the 
chriſtians, 155. See 407. 


e 4 French ſea port on on the Medi- 


terranean, I. 415. 


Potarzeeke (village) 51 9. 


Poſt- Office and rates, 120, 146. 
Poutrincourt's (Mr,) return into France; 

II. 806; ; 

Dangerous voyage, ib. | 

His firſt acceptance of the voyage to New 
France, 818. 

Delay and Acts at Rochel, 819. 

Departure from thence, 82 1. 

Seeks new lands, 8 30. 

Pouſt, tobat it is, and its uſe, II. 1 36. 
Powl (John) examined by the Dutch, con- 
cerning the affair at Amboyna, 285, 
Pox (Ftench) how cured in Congo, 574. 

in New France, 877. 
N (common) by whom appointed, 73. 


Of Guſtavus Adolphus fighting for the | 


- Proteſtant faith, I. 237. 
Pragna, what, II. [246.] 
Preachers (the) travels, I. 709. 


Predeſtination, a doctrine E | the T ble .. 


540. 

Preſbyteries in Scotland. See Scotland's 
eccleſiaſtical government. 

Preſten (John) his en and confines there- 
of, II. 581, 

Price (Abel) examined concerning the affair at 

Amboyna, II. 2817. 

Confeſſion according to the Dutch account, 
329, 

Printing, when firſt brought into England, 
62. 


Printing, firſt uſed in China, II. 663. 


Property (be) of lands, where ſolely in the 
power of the Prince, is the deſtruttion of a 
nation, 170, &c. 

Protegero, who, I. 601. 


Pſara (ie) 579. 


Ptolemy's opinion of the earth; ſituation, i.“ 
Flis reaſons. 

Pucker (village) II. 257. | 

Purgatory believed by the Turks, 1. 540. 


| Puniſhments, their different ſorts by the 


laws of England, 182, &c. 

At Grand Cairo, I. 329. | 
Putrifaction, the cauſe thereof, I. 528, 
Puttans, who ſo called, II. 259. 
Pyngwins (birds) 399. 

Pyramids of Egypt, I. 527. 
Pythagorean opinion of the ſituation of the 
earth, ii.“ 


Pythagorean Indians, who, II. 253. 
eoveries, xlviii.“ See Gong, Diaz, | | | 


Q. 


Uatre nations at Paris, I. 411. 


Queendage, a Japoneſe, his confeſſion, 


Quilon glb! in Africa, 378. 


Quirchai, a ſuperior officer in China, 60. 


Quivera, 
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Quivera in North America, II. 771. 


Quizama (country) in Congo, 542. 


85 R. 
Aguſa, city and ſtate, I. 627. 
Condition, policy and government, 
* ; 


Rajas, obo, II. 164. 
Rajipous, 116, 164. 


Rains, ſtated ſeaſons for them in India. See 


Monſons. | 
Between the tropics, 840. 


Raleigh (Sir Walter) account of the origin 


of mankind, xi. 

Voyage to Guiana, 749. 
Ramſey (Ephraim) examined by the Dutch 

concerning the affair at Amboyna, II. 285. 

His confemong g387 oe 
Rauchenara-Begum's amours and puniſh- 
ment, 143. | 
Red-ſea, an account of the coaſt of the ocean 

thereto, 580. 
Religions, how many in the world, li, * 

How divided, ib. | 

Lutheran, where profeſſed, ib. 

Proteſtant, reformed, ib. 184, Sc. 

Romiſh, where profeſſedg ib. 

Greek, where profeſſed, 1b. 

Jewiſh, where profeſſed, ib. 

Mahometan, where profeſſed, ib. 

Pagan, where profeſſed, lit. * 

Its ſtate in England, 184. | 

Ancient and modern of the Grecians, I. 

06, 
Of he Perſians, how and by whom intro- 
duced, 730. 

Turks, full of lies, 506, 788, 791, &c. 

Of China, II. 21, 74. 

Of the Braſilians, 439. 

Of the natives of Calabar, 516. 

Its preſent ftate in North America, 779. 
Reformation begun by Luther, 65. 

Its progreſs, 73. 

Stopp'd in England, 74. 
Renegadoes in Turkey, their character, I. 

548, 598. ; 
Revolution of the kingdom of Siam, II. 


95. 
Rexholmia (fortreſs) T. 216, 
Rhinoceras, II. | 


525 ä 
Rhodes (i/land) I. 522, 782. 


Rhodope (mountain) 518. 


Richard I. (king) aſcends the throne, I. 
6 | | 


46. | 
His wars in the Holy Land, 47. 
To whom contracted in marriage, ib. 


. Death, ib, 


Character, ib. WRT, 
Brought England into great diftreſs, ib. 
Richard II. (king) an account of his reign, 


55+ | 
W againſt the rebel Wat Tyler, 
e., b. 
Againſt the duke of Glouceſter, ib. 
Declares himſelf of age, ib. 
Seixes the charter of the city of London, 
6 1 


3 | 
Goes into Ireland, iv. 0 
I invaded by the duke of Lancaſter ; made 
priſoner, confined in the tower of Lon- 
don, and depoſed by parliament, ib. 
Murdered, 87. | 
Marriages, ib. 
Character, ib. 
Built Weſtminſter Hall, ib. 
Richard III. (king) bis contrivance to gain 
the crown,. 62. | | | 
Murders his nephews, 63. 
His character, ib. 
Marriage, ib. 
Iſſue, ib. - 
I killed in battle, ib. | 

Richmond (zhe earl of) invades England, 
kills Richard III. and gains the crown, 63. 
See Henry VII. f 
Richlieu, town and palace, I. 413. 

Rimini, in Italy, 444. e 

Rochel (town) its praiſe, II. 819 
Deſcription, I. 414. c 

Rochfort, à port town, ib. 

Rogouſa (city), II. 477. 

Romans invade Britain. See Cæſar, Clau- 
dius, Agricola, Adrian, Severus, Con- 
ſtantius Clorus, Conſtantine the Great. 
War with the Caledonians, and conqueſt 

of Mona, I. 15. 
Conquer Scotland, ib. 
Diſcover the Orcades, ib. 
Why they neglacted Britain, 17. 

Rome (the city of) with all the remarkable 
churches, palaces, &c. deſcribed, 424, &c. 
Is court, officers, ſtrength and traffick, 
WY ee 
Revenue and religion, 440. 

Roree (town), II. 257. 

Roſamond (Fair) who, I. 46. 
Poiſoned, ib. 

Roſetto (city) in Egypt, I. 524. 

Rouen deſcribed, 410. 

Rouz indars, who, II. 167. 

Royal Houſes in England, I. 193. 


Rudyer's (Benj. ) ſpeech concerning a Welt- 


India Aſociation, II. 778. 


Rupee, what, 169, [236]. 


Ruſeele (town), 262. 
Ryegate, curioſities thereat, 193. 
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I Able (cape) II. S0. gidqo? 


Sablon (ze) II. 79 . 
Sabandar, who ; II. 403. 

Sabay (town) II. 250. 

Sabbaa (river) II. 259. 

Sabbarcam (zown) II. 07. Ts: 

Saratora (iſe) II. 248, 249. 

Sacoube (a Japoneſe) bis confeſſion, II. 329. 
Sacquas, certain 183 of Mecca, I. D 1 3 
Saddiſee (city) II. 250 


Sadler (John) examined by the Dutch, con- 
cerning the affair at Amboyna, II. 286. 


His confeſſion, II. 33 1. 
Sagamos, its fignification, II. 811. N. 
Sallee, a. fleet of ſhips ſent out againſt #he 
pirates of Sallee, II. 492. 


Arrives at Sallee, and its demands, I. | 


493. 
Makes peace with the ald town, ib. | 
. What it did at Sallee, II. 494. 
Received the Chriſtian ſlaves, and depart- 
ed from Salle, II. 497. 
Salamancha (city) in America, II. 767. 
Salt, how.made in Cheſhire, 95. 
At Biddiford, 100. 
Sal-nitrum, ſee Salt-petre. 
Salt (the valley f) 715. 
Salt-petre (rhe mountains Le ) in Congo, 
II. 536. 
r e (city, St.) metropolis of Congo, 
II. 82. 
Situated in a fruitful country, 1 553. 
Samos (the iſle) I. 8217. 
Sanday (city) II. 253. 
Santones, in Turky, who, I. 546. 
Saphetta, a Jewiſh univerſity z I. 814, 
Saraik (city) I. 5818. 
Sardanapalus's death and epitaph, JI. 745. 
Sata (a piece of money) its value; II. 405. 


Savages, all the roar eme ber 


them; ſee Nova Francia. 
Saumure (city) I. 413. 101 
Savo (river) I. 560. 
Savolaxia (country) I. 213. 


Savoy, an account of its duke and revenue, 


&c. 1.418. 
Sauſages made of the intrails of 70d, II. 825. 
\ Saxons, by whom called into England, 17. 


See Hengiſt and Horſa. 


From whence they came, I. 15 
Their origin N » 19. 
Manners, ib. & 20. 
Government, i. 

Means to. ſecure ſbeir gen b. 

Religion, I. 20. 91 ; 

Language, ib. 

Wars with the Engliſh, : 21, Ke. 
Scanderoon, -I. 784. 
Schetland ( (Ne) J. 200. 

Vor. II. 


i B N 


Schio, ſee Chion, ' aodia RY if "OL. 
Scanderbeg, his . 1. 358. | a 
Scio (Mand) I. 922. See Chio. * 


Scolding wife, how puniſhed at Old Cala 


bar in Guiney, 8 577. 

Scurvy, II. 809. 1 

Schawe (zown) II. 4395 wa Thy 

Scotland, its deſcription, I. 198. 9 2 
Provinces and chief towns, Þ. 1 
Situation, I. 200. TITLED | : 

Air and ſoil, ib. 

Manners, I. 20. 
Language, iv. l © 
Government, ib. LIN 
Laws and 2 b. 

Nobility, ib. 

Ecelęſiaſtical teien. 1 202. 
Trade, I. 2 

Sea: ports For Prong towns, 1. 207. 
Rivers, ib. 

Sea (Caſpian) deſcribed, L 737. 

Sea, its regular current in India, II. [23 9]. 

Seal-Bay; and the 3 Sc. of its 
natives, II. 442, &c. 


Sechi (city) deſcribed, I. 
Seer, an Indian weight, II. 2 50 
Selim, king'of Algier, bot ſain, I. 561. 


Selibree, or Selymbria ( town i& L 7 
Senawna (village) II. 257. | 
Senegal, ſee Niger, and 5. 
The names of the inhabitants on its 
banks, II. 668. 
Senegal, kingdom in Africa, II. 606. 


Sendbrare, a. -— pas of et —_ the 


Indians, II 437 5 
I. [246.1] 


Serkar, bat, 5 
Serpents delighted with mufick, I. 627. 5 


Seva- Gi deſeribed, II. 188. 

Severus, his expedition into Britain, L I 6. | 
Loſes 50,000 men, ib. 
Makes peace with the Caledonian, ib. 
His cruelty, ib. Y 
Inlarges Adrian's wall, * b. 
Dies at York, I. 17. 

Seraglio at Conſtantinople, I: 320, 3 
At Delhi, and Agra, her Mogul. wg 

Seven Towers, ſer Indicula. 


W ng (Jane) married th K Tony vin, 
1. 6 | 


9 
Mother of Edward VI 70. Fu 
Dies in chilubedl, i 
Shabaſh, who ; II. 260. v4 
Shacock'3 (George) confeſſion,” II. ; 45 


b 


Ty Sharke's (Thot confeſſion,” II. 333. 55 
Sheep ann of 4 a monfthour Fee, II. 


R | 
Epe of Melinde, Il 579 
Sheep. ſkins (Perſian) their uſe,” II. "TY 
Sheiks, or Turkiſh e I. 50 5 
Sheriffs inſtituted, I 3 7. 

Shields, 101. 1 
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Shirley“? (Sir AED) _ ua Perks 
w_ geeh fo ing, J. 
2 the Perſian de 1 1 
ian princes, ib. 
1 I x" it 
apa, its air, ſoil, and ena, Arr. 
8 


| Sam, the cauniry and eig deſeribed, U. 


7, he ting s palace, trade, cities, peaple, 
habits, diverſions, fortifications, ib. 
2 5 frodult education, 
religion, II. 
Marriages, ! deities, II. 94· 
Revolution, . 95. 
Sickneſs, ſee Sweating. dt any 


Sicily deſcribed, JI. 485. 


Sidon, XL1v.* 43 
Siena, city in Italy, I. 423) 5 N e e 
Sigilmundus, king in Swe r i, vg 101 
His oath, ib. 
A ib. 
A+ os L eretied * Sir Tho. CATE! 
10 | 


Silks how made in Congo, ** 236. 
Silver, the mountain of, II. 4 


Sinſa, 4 4 nete. mi aden U. 328, 


Sio, ſee Cho | 
Siras, /ee Per epolis. 45 
Situation of the, garth, according ' Prole- 
mp, I. 
WE cording to Corcoran. I. Bhd 
Slaves (five Indian) that burnt themſelves, 


n compeaſſien to their . 1 2 200. 
Smalandia, I. 214. 25 Fa 


Smech, ſee Ma nus Smech. + 
Snakes, [ee Adders, and II. 5 379. 
I. 


E 


Snow preſerved all ſummer, I. 5g7- 

Society (royal) at London, I. 13. 
For propagating the goſpel their ſucceſs 
in the. year: 1705, II. 779. 

Sodomy, à ſailor on board. the 7 wor i 
Put to death, for that crime, II. 248. 


A common Ani in the Spaniſh Woſt- Indies, | 


II. 457: 
Sofala, kingdom i in Africa, II. 596, 


Its commodities and ab itami, ib. 
Sol (Sierras de) II. 535: 
Solaquis, part of the Great Turk's guard, 
L v0 © 
Solfatara, a burning mountain wear Naples 
I. 442. 
Solon, his laws to the Ae 1: 704. 
Soltania (ci 110 deſcribed, 1. 729: 
Souldania, II 242. ie 
Somerſetſhire, its charatter and prodet 
83. 
1 and 23 84. io | 
Song (@) 10:the praiſe of the devil, por 861, 
Songa (river) II. 530. 
Songo (country) II. 548. 
Rar ib 


Songo, its commodities, tb. 
l 8 of life of the natives, II. 


Sophia Cay) I. 78 9 AT 
(St.) temple, 1 : 591 799! C1 
Sorbonne college at Paris, 1 $126. ; 
Sorbut, ſee Scurvy. 
Soliman Chekouk made rell th Great 
Mogul Chah- Jean, II. 1 0 k 
Is betrayed, II. 1222: 
What policy Aurepgzebe made uſe of to 
gain him, II. 133. 
betrayed, nd uſed by Aurengzebe, 
135513 
His behaviour under conſinemeut, II. 1 36. 
Soubah, what, II. [246.] 
Soul s inmortality, - the old opinion of the 
Thracians concerning its I. 630. 
Spain, LY." <6 
Spaniards, what diſcoveries they made in 
the 15 and 16 centuries, II. 372. 
Spalatro, à city of Sclavonia, I. 514. 


| Speech (the) of Maſlamvet ; fee Maſſam- 


vet, 


| Spices, how ſold at Java, II. 405. 


Spirito Sancto (city) in Congo, II. 531, 
Spunges grow. at Samos, I. aa. | 

How gathered, ib. Cl 
Star-ſtones, ſee Aſtroits. 

Sujah, ſon to the Great Mogul bis — 

ter, II. 10%, 

Rebels, II. 111. 

Is beaten, II. 113. | 
Fights Aurengzebe and the —_ of 
75 loſs, II. 128. | 
Fartifies bimſelf,. aud retires, IL 129. 
9 "hope of the king of Racan, 
1 . : MY 

4s ent and deceived, ib. 

His attempt to ſave bimſeifs II. 1 37. 
Is diſcavered; ib. | 
His death, * the ſad catgrope of bis 

family, II. 138. ö 5 
Staffordſhire, its {ark 1-967 35 15 
Steno Sture, king of Sweden, I. 228: 
Steeples (remarkable) in England, 192. 
See 's (king) title to the . * 

Death, 4. 

Cbaradler, ib. | 

- Religious foundations, ib. 

Iſſue, ib. 


| Stephen s (St.) i/te, 1. 583; — 
Stercherus, Ain ny: I. 226. 


Sterling, when firſt coined, I. 
Storms at ſea, ſigns thereof, If.« 922. 


Stone, a medicine for it, II. 808. + 

In a wild aſs " head, I. 575. 
Stone-henge, I. 1 
Stockholme ( 4000 I. 211. | 
Stambolda, . ſee Conſtantinople, 
Story's (John) travels (bugs Sw edon, 

I. 20 

2 / 4 Strivales 


T N 


| Girivales Cie ies) I. i ele 
eee? (river) I, 518. EEE: 
— ſia, 212. ihren ; 1 
10 (the earl of) bebealel. L 770 
3 good 2 r faintveſs J. . 
Sundi, province of 5 II. 549. 
By whom governed. c 
The manner of life * its ease, ib, 
Surinam deſcribed, II. 919, ec. | 
River, II. 921. 1 8 
Climate, &c. II. 922. + red heb te 
Proviſions, II. 923. 18 
Birds, II. 924. 
5 Beaſts, II. 925. 
Fruits, II. 926. 
Commolities, II. g 27. | 
Plantations, wb. © 
Slaves, vermin, and things bursful, Fi 


92 8, 4 
Nr cb Siameſe dei- 
« ty | 
Sus ( 125 ) IT. 404. N. 

Sun (the mountains of the) II. 53 5. \ 
Sunda (the fires hts of) II. 404, ft 


Suffglk (the ear ? of ) teak, I. 65. 
. The county of, Us air, ſoil, conmotties 
&c. I. go. 
Sunderland, I. 108, 
Sumachia (city) I. 72 5. 
Sudermania, . | 
7 its air, ſoil, rrOers, and femme, 


Suſa Geibel, 1. 744. 
7 me hs thence 40 Indi ot Macho 
d 5 G 
Surat, II. 104, 230 | 
Suſſex (the kingdom 2 deferibed, 28. 
I. kings, ib. 
(The county ) its tharathr, mY and 
munufacture, 85. 8 
Surroyes, or inns in India, I 2 52. 
Sucker (town) II. — 
Sunday (town) II. 239. 
Sweden, Mr. John Story ; rages tbrough 
| It, T. 209, &c. 25 
Its different names, I. 210. 
Diviſion, I. 211. 
Nature of the inhabitants, 1. 21 LE 
Apparel, buildings, bread, ib. 
Chaſtity, manner of marriage, and fc 
ceeding to eſtates, ib. _ 
hoe mm alptabet, language, learning, 
egrees of quality, I. 218. 
Princes of the Blood, nobility and ax, 
219. 
Militar, force, ib, and I. 223. 
Merchants, and laws concerning com- 
merce, I. 220. 
The ſtate of its other natives, ib. 
The politic and civil government, 221. 
"VER e of juſtice, and court martial, 
ib. 
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Cuſtoms 2 ebe; to 7 19 Narr 
A catalopne of kings, 1. a * 
Invaded by Henntalk, 1 

Sweating Jtkne/s in Eel 8, 4 
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Sweat; Lily o }f Sweden, I. 225. 1 
Sweyn invade fs land? t revenge the 
maſſacre” of br Dines 39. e 
His conqueſts, ib. „„ RY | 
 Cruelties, th. 85 
9 Hers 75 e adm, ry my 
the title 'of king, ib, IN... 
Dies, ib. 0 5 
Synga (abe Fiber) 17146 
Syo, ſee Chios. 1 
Syria deſcribed, I. 712, 787. 
Syriac tongue . bat iz Four por Me i 
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424. 
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all the wor {53 
pers a cith of Urls 1, $i 75 Fe Nas 
polis. 1 8 
Synnee (river) II. 1610 ht) - e . 
Sybils, (the), Grotto, I. 44 R ; 


2 


De: AI es Ad 50 x 
Uebe ou 2h tht mat of Alt. 
agnia, 


a, II. 393. 
Tabagie, or Tabagn "FL. 8 78. 
Tabor (mount) I. 815. a * 
Taje-Mehalle, at TIE de ſerihel, II. ha 


* 


93+ 5 
Tambora, what, I. 2% 
Tamluo (river) II. 263; 1 
Tangil, fee Antou- Gili. . ee ee 
Taprobanaz /ze Sumatra. q” pon 0 3 . 
Tarſus, ſee Byds, and I. 623. 1 9 
Tartars, bow they nee! ny II. 


37. 
Tatabakar furrendets,. II. I 35. 
Tavaſtia (country) I. 215, 
Tauris (city) an aceoun Beet l iy 


72711 

Its various fortune 4 with . 15 8. 
Tecuen-hio, emperor o Fan, 
Tedele, cape and 275 1.5 1 


Tempeſt of 1745 in tte Aging . 95 
bande, 

Tenedos ( the 705 I. 773 | 

Terra-firma, in North Alen , 1 7 


Tenenate's (the king 6 888 gh of ir 

Thomas (i/le of 1.0 27 I 
When firſt inhabited, . 264 x : T 

Thompſon (Emanuel) 14% by . 


' Dutch, concerning the f ar Amboy 
n&, 1.238 - 


Thompſon, 


| ſon, þ Il. 
ar, n, 1 135 0 
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Thor, ſee 5 of the Saxons. 

Tig 5100 705 oltania. * 

Theodore 185 ) Feats. turned. into ven 
I. 522. 1 


* 
5 
4 


Tt W. ( meant) 187 


Thracia \ 
We Ui, ah it, ; and, anens 

71 order off of tivs "t, 1 . 8 5 

he Thracians old Final concerning, the 


C * 


immortality of the ſcul, 150% 2 


Their arms, I. 631. 
Yin (Mr. ) muſter of the Abenden. II. 


Tipata (city) in Barbary, 1. 550 | 
Tivoli, near Freſcati, in Italy, I. 440. 
Tlaſcala (biſhop) in America, II. 768. 
Tongue, ſee Language. 
Engliſh, ts fuperi or energy to the F rench, 
20. 
Tobacco, and the uſe of 77 = 906. 
Erna a Turkiſh feet, I 610.1 
oulouſe (city) I. 415. N 
Tour (a) in Fr rance 4 and lady, 1 410, Kc, 
Tours (city) I. 413. 8 | 
Tower of London, 112 
Towerſon (Gabriel) examined by the Dutch, 
concerning the affair at” Amboyna, Il. 
285. 
Declaration of innotence, II. 286. 
_- Confeſſion, according to the Dutch account, 


I. 296, 332. 8 
Towry (geren) II. 257. 


Trade, ſee Commerce, Fagland, Cat 


ian ſea. 4 
J Conn of... 191. 
Travellers, inſtructions for them, 111.“ 
By the earl of Eſſex, Liv.*. _ 
In Turky, I. 795, 8 12. See Blount. 
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To Jeru alem. CIO... 
Travels 0 4 the preac ber, I. 709, Kc. 
Four Engliſh men and a Preacher, I. 
7 761, 8 
'The preface, givi "ng * account of ibe 
work, I. rn Ni 


The contents, I 907 
Triano near 1 es, I. 41 "ie 
"= deſeribed I. 713. * 784, $39. 
r 76 
"Its vundations, 1. 567. 3 
Beheged by, the Turks, I. 364. N « | 
Surrendered to Sinam Baſha, I. 579. 
We conditions of Jurrendry brokey by the 
Turk, I. 57h... - © Lt 
dts ruins 175 7 5 578. $4 OW 
Plunder, Eil 


55) E10! 


bes "A journey b rom to mount Libanus, 


— ” * =. 


I. 843. _. 
Troy, I. 521, N55 
rumbus (a) what, II 
Wu, a] aponele, “ bir BY 2 mY 32b. 
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 Tavinda, a Japaneſe, 15 uli. 1 
29. TT 8 
3 4 their original, 1 5 9. 790. > 
Genius, rn bab its, cuſtoms, 1. 500 
544, 841. A * | , Abet 54. , 
"Beaten by the Perſians, T Mr n 
2 5 541. N mole of 
Beat the Perſian * 
1 cruel towgr, nd 42125 1 1. 7 983 
Religion, L506, 5374 ber, 51. A 
How wee e L799, 1 Ae 
Cuſtoms, whence derive; 1. 
Manner of numbering, 1. 80 Foo. 
Religious, or devotees, 1 e & ” 


795. 
Manner of worſhip, I. 508, mu 
Diet, I. 604, e, 5. mn 
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Drink, I. 605. 1... 
Manner of ſalutation, 1 797 
1 nd J. 544692. Atte 


Manner of ſecuring an rt on amarch, | 

from thieves, &c. I. 516; 
Rejoicings at the taking 2 Trial I. 
rüde 1 478. 6 

Ceremony of. 4 Chriſtian turning Turk; 

L477. * 

Forces, I. 505. 

Navy, I. 506, 532. 

Doctors of their lau, &c. I. W | 
. Their . wages, and apparel, 11 
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Chaice. 0 a fir Ky of „ N. 1 
Turk's (Ste e 1. 91. . 

Other Attendance, I. 22. 

Cos, &c. iu the itchen, I. 4. 
Turcoinanni, bobo, . . \ 
Turky, ſee Empire Turkiſh, 
Turbants, how their ue began, 1. 51 8. 
Tuny (river), J. 19 
Tunis (city) deſeribed, }: 47. 

Its natives, ib. 

Taten by the enen nes, ib. 

2015 Ally, the ee 5 was Fe 

there, II. 478, ee 10 

Turin (city) in Italy, 1 Mc = ne 

An account of the #17 of Savoy, ond 
1 his A 2 

Tusa in Congo, * taken, u. G4 

Tygris (river) TY 1.570 
Tyler's (Wat) WA L 's 5. 
Tyndee (river) II. 250. 
Tyre and Sidon, I. 784. 
Tythes, when, and 9 vom, 205 grove 2 
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* 1 delle) fee Caws Bay, 
Vacheſto (toten) II. 238. 

Vaillier, governor of Tripoli, his behaviour 
—_ the Turks, and ill uſage, I. 594, 


Arrives at Malta, and is put under arr, 


574- 
Valadolid in America, II. 763, 76. 
Valdemarus king of Sweden, I. 226. 
Vale-de-grace, a monaſtery at Paris, I. 411, 
Valence, @ city in F rance, I. 416. 
Valperizo, harbour in the South-Seas, II. 


455: 
Van (city) 722. 


Variation of be compaſs dfirvations con- 


cerning it, XX11.* II. 413, 418. 

Ubbo king of Sweden, I. 225. 

Vea (torun) II. 259, 

Vecchia (Civita de) deſcribed, I. * 

Velaſco's (Jaques) expedition, 1. 

Veletri, a town in Italy, I. 441. 

Venezuella (country) II. 756. 

Venice (the _ of) I. 444, 771. 

_ (#becity)- ib. 

l journey therefrom to Candia, I. 83 fy 
Government, officers, &c. I. 450, 452 
yes eſt.s * 4 5 3» ; 
Policy, i 432. 

Devotion, ſtrength, reuenus, J. 45 . 

Venus' Ss temple, its ruins in the iſe of Ce- 
rigo, I, 576. . 

Vercelli, 4 town in Italy, I. 4.5 3. 

Verapaz, II. 766. 

Veraqua, II. 76g. 


Verde (cape) II. 398. N. 5 324, a 


595, 603. 
Verſailles palace, I. 412. 


Vermilandia, I. 214. 
Vernon, (admipel) ſee Porto Bello. 
Verona, city in Italy, I. 452. 
Veſtergothia, I. 2 14. ; 
Veſtmania, js Produce, I. 212. 
eſuvius mountain, I. 442. 
Uffa arrives in England, 22. 
Aſſumes the rith of king of the Faſt- 
Angles, 26. 
Vicenza, town in Italy, I. 452. 
Victuals, how ſold in the reign of Edw. I. 

I. 92. 

Vienne (town) in France, I. 416. 
Vincent's (St.) ifland, II. 595. 
Virgil's tomb, I. 442, 482. 
Virginia, II. 740. 

Rivers, produce, II. 741. See I. 875. 
Grain, beaſts, and fowl, ib. & II. 898. 
Condition of the natives, II. 742. See 

tb 39. ; 
To what fickneſs it is ſubje8, II. 815. 
Religion of the natives, II. 857. 
Burials, II. 913. 


Viſapour (tbe .in IL. 167. 
Ulfawe _— II, ned of) I a 


Voinuchz, ar Grecian Peaſants, 7 806. 


Vollonia (Say) } 72 with the Futks there, 
I. 475: 

Vortigern calls in thy Saxons TY 

Vox (river). 1. „„ | 

Uplandia, rs TI and dolle, I. 
211. 
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Uſaph, a drink in Turkey, I. 546. 


Uſbec Tartars, their embaſſy and preſents - 


to Aurengzebe, II. 139. 


Lt omen, their Arai, 8 180. 
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TALL cAdriants) 16. Ste Severus, 
Repaired with Nene, 17. 
„ 

Wars, ſee Romans, Saxons, haut, Willam 
the Conqueror, king John, Henry III. 

Turks, Macedonians. 

Warwick (earl of ) Cade governor in chief, 
&c. of al} the Engliſh p/autgtions, &c. 
in America, by an ordinaucs of petlig- 
ment, 756. 


e its deſcviption, produd, c. 
Was (John) ſurgeon to the foip Peach- 


tree, taken by the negrots on the coaſt of 


Guiney, II. 532, 
His entertainment and 3 1 513+ 
Deliverance, II. 515: 

Waſhington's (T.) franſlation of Nicolas 
Nicholay's navigations, &c. I. 753, &c. 

Webber (William) examined by the Dutch, 
concerning the affait at Amen II. 
285. 

His confeſſion, Il. 333. 

Weights of England, 191. 

Welden (captain) the Engliſh agent at 
Banda; bis behaviour at the news of the 
maſſacre at Amboyna, II. 290, 

Wetheral (John) examined by the Dutch, 
PE the affair at Amboyna, II. 


7 confeſſ jon, II. 332. 
Weſt-Iſlands, II. go. 


Weſſex (the kingdom of deſeribed, 29. 


Its kings, ib. 


Weſtminſter-Hall, by ch built, 57, 


City deſcribed, 136, &c. 
Abbey, 138. 
Its government, &c. 142, &c. 


Weſtmorland deſcribed, 9.4 


Whiittington' foundations and charities, 
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White and black complections, their true 
cauſes, II. 529. 
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Whales oz the coaſt of Congo, II. 531. 


Fiſhery, II. 903. 
Whoredom, bow puniſbed at Calabar in 


Guiney, II. 517. 

Permitted at Chio, I. 582. 

At Rome, I. 476. 

* how made, end its affen II 


Wiburg (town) I. 216. 

Widows at Chio muſt pay a tribute, if mg 
won't maFry, I. 582. 

Wife (a firſt) how — by a Turk, I. 477. 

Wife ( /colding) how puniſhed at Old Cala- 
bar in Guiney, II. 517. 

William zhe conguerar, his deſcent, I. 40. 
Pretenſions to the crown, I. 41. 
Coronation. and oath, ib. 

Charatter, I. 42. 

Marriage and iſſue, ib. . 
William II. (king) his charafter, I. 42. 
Death, 43. th 
W Ir its charatter and OY 

| 8 5 1 

Wilderneſs, ſee Deſerts. 

Winds, an account of their regularity in 
India, II. [2 39. 

Winds, from 41. they come, II. 822: 

Wine forbidden by M wet and why, I 
613 

Wizards of what efteem in Guiney, II. 


314. 
Wit tena-gamot, when firſt eſtabliſhed, I. 
26. 


Woden, @ Saxon god, 20. in the notes. 
Wolley (cardinal) his riſe, I. 65. 

Aſpires to the papacy, I. 66. 

ir” ria with the king for his wealth, 


His fall, I. 67. 

Wolverhampton, I. 110. 

Woollen manufacture, when and by whom 
begun, XLv11.* 
Brought into England, xl vIII.“ 
In India, II. 2 53. 

Worceſterſhire, iss air, ſoil, rivers, conmo- 
dities, &c. I. 89. 

World, northern, how divided, I. 210. 
Encompaſſed by Sir Francis Drake, II. 


433, &C. 
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Yarmouth, 104. | 
ay (town) Il R If 


Y A 0. 5 of Chins, I. 76. 5 
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York and Lancaſter, the di . berewoch 


them, when begun, 60. 
See Henry VII. 

Yorkſhire, 776 deſcription, commod ties and 
ä 91, 92. 


Z. 
Abore, or parliament of Muſcovy, I. 
246. 
Zachatecas, in America, II. 771. 
Zaire (river) II. 527, 532, 548. 
Zaioberdee (town) II. 253. 
Zamene (river) and its natives, &c. de: 
ſcribed, II. 6217. 
PT ae dere a Japoneſe, his confeſſion, II. 329. | 
Zante (ie) I 7570. II. 264, 575, 763. 
Zara, a city of Dalmatia, I. 514. 
Zanziber (ile) # in Africa, II. 579. 
Zebra ( beaſt) II „545 
Zeila, a port in Perſia, I. 620. 
Zephalonia and Zante deſcribed, I. 57 55 
76 
Zindans a tower in Belgrade, for what, 
remarkable, I. 316. 
Zingreene (town) II. 253: 
Zinganaes,: a ſort of atheiſts, 


g 1.542, 352. 
Ziph wilderneſs, I. 823. DEE 


